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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


RADICAL  STEPS 

TAKEN    BY 
THE  N.  A.  R.  D. 


The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  has  decided 
to  make  some  radical  changes 
in  the  work  of  the  organization.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  the  membership  has  been 
slumping  until  it  is  now  less  than  half  what 
it  was  four  years  ago.  This  has  reduced  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization  on  the  one  hand, 
and  it  has  greatly  curtailed  the  receipts  on  the 
other.  Vigorous  efforts  are  now  going  to*be 
made  to  bring  the  membership  back,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  association  will  reduce  its 
expenses  and  therefore  cut  its  coat  according 
to  its  cloth. 

President  Henry  W.  Merritt,  with  his  cus- 
tomary energy  and  directness,  attacked  the 
problem  soon  after  his  administration  began. 
He  organized  a  membership  campaign  under 


two  leaders,  with  Charles  H.  Huhn  in  charge 
of  the  "lifter"  army,  and  H.  B.  Guilford  in 
charge  of  the  "booster"  army.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee,  holding  a  meeting  last  month 
in  Chicago,  cordially  approved  of  the  presi- 
dent's action  and  decided  to  give  him  hearty 
support.  In  the  meantime  the  committee  also 
pruned  down  expenses  in  several  directions: 
the  salaries  of  Secretary  Potts,  Editor  Carr, 
and  other  principal  officers  were  cut ;  General 
Organizer  Singer  was  reduced  to  the  ranks, 
and  Secretary  Potts  requested  to  conduct  the 
organization  department;  and  it  was  voted  to 
increase  the  number  of  organizers  by  three  in 
order  that  the  organization  work  could  be 
made  self-sustaining.  To  make  the  propa- 
ganda department  self-sustaining  also,  it  was 
decided  to  discontinue  the  free  distribution  of 
"Monthly  Therapeutic  Topics,"  to  enlarge  the 
paper,  convert  it  into  a  regular  medical  jour- 
nal, charge  a  dollar  a  year  for  it,  solicit  ad- 
vertising, and  bring  it  within  the  privileges 
accorded  second-class  matter  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Some  of  these  are  sudden  and  somewhat 
sensational  changes!  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  Editor  Charles  M.  Carr  promptly  ten- 
dered his  resignation  after  being  notified  of 
the  reduction  in  his  salary.  The  resignation 
was  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  not  become  effective  until  some  future 
date  to  be  later  determined. 


The  Executive  Committee  of 
''TEcrsioNS:'''  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  decided  a 
number  of  other  things  of 
more  or  less  importance  last  month.  The 
official  headquarters  will  be  moved  into  the 
new  People's  Gas  Building  on  Michigan  Boule- 
vard, opposite  the  Art  Institute.  Secretary 
Potts  was  authorized  to  sign  a  five-year  lease 
at  $1800  a  year,  but  whether  or  not  this  means 
a  reduction  from  the  old  rate  we  are  unable 
to  say,  Cincinnati  was  selected  as  the  next 
convention  city,  and  the  meeting  will  open  on 
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Monday,  August  25,  This  is  exactly  the  date 
previously  selected  by  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  for  its  Nashville  meeting, 
so  that  these  two  great  annual  conventions 
will  conflict  with  one  another  and  will  be  held 
the  same  week  in  different  cities.  Just  why 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  could  not  have  selected  the 
week  before,  or  the  week  after,  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
date,  we  are  not  in  position  to  know.  Price 
protection  was  discussed  at  length,  and  the 
committee  voted  to  support  the  well-known 
N.  A.  R.  D.  policy  of  urging  the  adoption 
by  manufacturers  of  any  effective  plan.  No 
successor  to  Mr.  Arthur  Bean  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  appointed,  although  sev- 
eral applications  for  the  place  had  come  from 
different  sections  of  the  country.  As  a  part 
of  the  retrenchment  movement,  it  was  voted 
to  reduce  expenses  somewhat  on  A'',  A.  R.  D. 
Notes  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other, 
seeking  to  increase  the  revenues  by  advancing 
the  page  advertising  rate  from  $50  to  $60. 


FOR  Finally,    we    may    say    that 

AND  AGAINST       one  of  the  most  important 

DR»  WILEY*  ,  ,  1         -XT       A 

actions  taken  by  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  Executive  Committee  last  month  was  its 
adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  urging 
President-elect  Wilson  not  to  appoint  Dr.  H. 
W.  Wiley  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  the  recent  three-cornered  presi- 
dential campaign.  Dr.  Wiley  turned  his  back 
upon  both  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  under  whom 
he  had  respectively  served,  and  openly  sup- 
ported Wilson,  speaking  in  his  behalf  at  a 
number  of  meetings.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
rumor  that  he  would  be  given  the  agricultural 
portfolio. 

Fearing  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in 
the  rumor,  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Executive  Com- 
mittee declared  in  its  resolutions  that  Dr. 
Wiley  was  unfitted  for  the  place,  first  because 
he  was  not  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  sec- 
ondly because  his  former  conduct  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  was  "characterized  by  arbi- 
trary action  detrimental  to  legitimate  drug 
and  other  classes  of  beneficial  business."  The 
resolutions  point  out  that  Dr.  Wiley,  when 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  was  re- 
strained in  a  measure  by  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment having  coordinate  and  superior  rank, 
who  exercised  a  steadying  and  restraining  in- 


fluence, while  as  secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  he  would  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self, and  that  his  appointment  would  be 
"fraught  with  danger,  subversive  of  justice 
and  progress  among  our  people,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  careful,  sane,  deliberative  and 
just  administration  of  important  executive 
functions." 

On  the  very  day  that  we  read  these  resolu- 
tions in  A^.  A.  R.  D.  Notes,  where  they  were 
"featured"  in  black  type,  we  received  a  letter 
from  Albert  Schneider,  editor  of  the  Paciftc 
Pharmacist  in  San  Francisco,  enumerating 
reasons  why  Dr.  Wiley  should  be  made  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Schneider's  letter 
was  a  circular  communication  addressed  to  the 
editors  of  all  the  pharmaceutical  journals,  and 
it  contained  the  statement  that  Dr.  Wiley  was 
"the  best  qualified  man  in  the  United  States 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  department."  Dr. 
Schneider  said  that  "Dr.  Wiley  no  doubt  had 
made  mistakes,  but  the  great  good  that  he  has 
done,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  doing,  will 
most  certainly  outweigh  any  harm  that  may 
have  resulted  from  his  mistakes." 

So  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Wiley  to  the  agricultural  port- 
folio. In  the  meantime  no  one  knows  the 
mind  of  President-elect  Wilson,  and  he  will 
probably  keep  everybody  guessing. 

*     *     * 

DR.  WILEY'S  Meanwhile  readers  of  the 
APPoiNTmf.  newspapers  are  doubtless 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
successor  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  as  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  has  finally  been  ap- 
pointed. The  lucky  or  unlucky  man  is  Dr. 
Carl  A.  Alsberg.  Dr.  Alsberg  has  previously 
had  no  experience  whatever  in  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  or  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  His  posi- 
tion has  been  that  of  biochemist  in  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  His  work,  however,  has 
greatly  commended  itself  to  Secretary  Wilson, 
and  it  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the 
Secretary  favored  his  appointment.  President 
Taft  did  not  finally  take  action  until  last 
month.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry covers  an  enormous  amount  of  purely 
chemical  endeavor,  but  in  the  public  mind  the 
Bureau  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  All  of  the 
public  discussion  about  candidates  for  the 
place  has  revolved  around  this  topic.  Dr. 
Alsberg  comes  to  the  place  uncommitted  to 
any  particular  policy  with  regard  to  food  and 
drug  matters,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  at 
present  whether  he  will  be  a  radical  of  the 
Wiley  type,  or  a  conservative  of  the  Wilson 
type.  The  fact,  however,  that  Secretary  Wil- 
son strongly  favored  his  appointment  indi- 
cates that  we  shall  have  from  Dr.  Alsberg  a 
sane  and  just  but  nevertheless  honest  and  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  the  law. 


NATIONAL  The  opening  of  Congress  last 

LEGISLATION  mouth  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground again  the  subject  of 
national  legislation  affecting  the  drug  trade. 
First,  as  to  the  parcels  post:  before  the  new 
system  had  gone  into  effect,  on  the  first  of  the 
present  month,  Congress  was  asked  to  enact  a 
new  law  doing  away  with  the  zone-rate  idea 
and  establishing  a  flat  rate  in  its  place.  A  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  introduced  in  December 
by  Representative  Sulzer,  who  on  the  first  of 
January  became  governor  of  New  York  State. 
It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  democratic 
measure,  and  may  be  adopted  by  the  next  Con- 
gress if  not  by  the  present  one.  It  provides 
for  a  rate  of  one  cent  on  all  parcels  up  to  4 
ounces ;  two  cents  between  4  and  8  ounces ; 
three  cents  between  8  and  12  ounces ;  five  cents 
between  12  and  16  ounces;  and  one  cent  for 
each  additional  pound  or  fraction  thereof, 
making  the  rate  on  an  11-pound  parcel  only 
15  cents. 

*     *     * 

Then,    too,    the    indications 

ANTI-NARCOTIC  ,,  i    •        ^u    *.     ^^»,^^ 

BILLS.  ^^'^   pretty   plam   that   some 

sort  of  a  Federal  anti-nar- 
cotic law  will  be  enacted  this  winter.  The 
Harrison  bill  seems  to  be  discussed  more  than 
any  other,  but  in  its  original  form  it  was 
somewhat  objectionable  to  the  drug  trade.  VC^e 
observe  that  recently  the  chief  sponsor  for  the 
bill.  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  has  been  in  con- 
ference with  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
N.  W.  D.  A.,  and  it  has  been  said  that  Dr. 
Wright  has  shown  himself  willing  to  make 
some  of  the  changes  asked  for  by  the  jobbers. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the 
N.  W.  D.  A.  represents  only  one  branch  of 


the  trade.  The  X.  A.  k.  D.,  for  instance,  has 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  frame  a  Fed- 
eral anti-narcotic  draft,  and  the  organization 
is  on  record  as  being  against  the  original  Har- 
rison measure.  In  the  meantime  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
is  soon  to  call  a  legislative  conference  repre- 
senting all  of  the  various  national  organiza- 
tions, and  at  this  conference  the  views  of  the 
drug  trade  will  doubtless  be  crystallized.  At 
the  present  writing  it  looks  as  if  the  confer- 
ence would  be  held  on  January  15  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  original  Harrison  bill  provided  for  the 
keeping  of  an  elaborate  system  of  records, 
against  which  there  was  almost  universal  op- 
position, and  it  also  provided  for  the  taxation 
idea,  which  was  almost  equally  unpopular.  If 
Dr.  Wright  tries  to  force  his  bill  through  Con- 
gress before  the  organized  voice  of  the  drug 
trade  of  the  country  can  be  heard,  he  will 
simply  be  inviting  opposition  at  the  public 
hearings. 

A    congressional    measure 
S^riE^D  b.\m     ^vhich    should    receive    the 

united  opposition  of  the  drug 
trade  is  the  Oldfield  bill.  This  seeks  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  of  pat- 
ented articles  of  any  kind  to  control  the  price 
of  them.  The  bill  was  originally  called  forth 
by  the  now  famous  decision  in  the  Dick  mimeo- 
graph case — a  decision  which  was  very  un- 
popular, and  which  apparently  gave  patentees 
such  elaborate  control  over  their  products  as 
to  call  for  some  correction  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  welfare.  More  recent  decisions, 
however,  notably  the  one  in  the  bath-tub  case, 
have  shown  that  after  all  the  early  scare  over 
the  mimeograph  decision  was  unnecessary,  and 
that  the  courts  are  not  going  to  give  any  un- 
fair powers  to  the  owners  of  patents.  Any 
monopolistic  or  unjust  effort  to  exploit  the 
public  will  be  outlawed.  The  Oldfield  bill  has 
therefore  no  reason  for  existence.  So  far  as 
retailers  in  all  lines  are  concerned,  they  are 
certainly  against  a  measure  which  will  render 
price  protection  impossible,  as  the  Oldfield  bill 
would.  Druggists  now  handle  several  pat- 
ented articles  which  are  protected  in  price,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  see  them  thrown  open  to 
the  ravages. of  price  cutting. 

All  of  which  reminds  us  that  the  bill  drawn 
up  by  Frank  H.  Freericks,  and  introduced  into 
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the  upper  house  of  Congress  last  year  by  Sen- 
ator Clapp,  to  amend  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law,  is  meeting  with  some  newspaper  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Freericks's  idea,  in  a  word,  was  to 
make  it  legal  and  possible  for  retailers  in  any 
line  of  trade  to  get  together  and  uphold  living 
prices,  subject  to  review  by  some  governmental 
power.  We  have  seen  two  or  three  editorials 
from  New  York  newspapers  in  which  this 
proposition  is  deemed  a  form  of  legalized 
trust,  and  in  which  it  has  been  declared  that 
such  a  bill  would  "safeguard"  competition 
merely  by  killing  it. 


*     * 


As  everybody  knows,  the 
OFFICERS.  '  general  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion are  elected  by  mail,  the  entire  member- 
ship participating  in  the  vote.  Three  sets  of 
nominees  are  submitted  for  the  purpose.  By 
this  method  the  following  officers  have  recent- 
ly been  elected  to  serve  for  1913-1914: 

President — George  M.  Beringer,  of  New 
Jersey. 

First  Vice-President — Franklin  M.  Apple, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  S.  Richardson, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Third  Vice-President — L.  D.  Havenhill,  of 
Kansas. 

Members  of  the  Council — Charles  Caspari, 
Jr.,  of  Maryland;  Charles  E.  Caspari,  of  Mis- 
souri ;  John  G.  Godding,  of  Massachusetts. 

These  officers,  it  is  understood,  are  elected 
several  months  in  advance,  and  they  will  not 
l3egin  their  duties  until  the  end  of  the  Nash- 
ville meeting  in  August.  They  will  be  for- 
mally installed  in  office  at  the  last  general 
session  of  that  convention.  In  the  meantime 
the  president  of  the  organization  is  Prof. 
William  B.  Day  of  Chicago,  who  will  preside 
over  all  the  general  sessions  in  Nashville. 


*     * 


SACCHARIN 
IN  DRUGS. 


In  two  or  three  cases  food 
and  drug  commissioners  have 
confused  the  State  law  ap- 
plying to  drugs  with  the  law  as  applied  to 
foods.  Thus  the  Commissioner  of  Wyoming 
recently  held  that  the  use  of  saccharin  for 
sweetening  or  preserving  purposes  in  foods, 
drugs,  or  drinks  was  a  violation  of  the 
law.     As   a   matter   of    fact  such   a   regula- 


tion is  not  warranted  with  reference  to  drugs. 
Charles  M.  Woodruff,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Medi- 
cinal Products,  took  up  the  matter  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Wyoming  commissioner, 
and  the  latter,  after  investigating  the  facts, 
has  issued  an  amended  saccharin  regulation  in 
which  the  word  "drugs"  does  not  appear.  In 
other  words,  saccharin  is  not  now  tabooed  in 
drug  mixtures  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  This 
same  mistake  has  been  made  and  subsequently 
corrected  in  one  or  two  other  States.  There 
is  of  course  some  reason  for  prohibiting  the 
use  of  saccharin  in  foods,  but  there  is  none 
for  prohibiting  its  use  in  drugs.  Some  drug 
combinations,  indeed,  are  purposely  made  with 
saccharin  instead  of  sugar  for  use  by  diabetic 
and  other  patients. 


CONTRABAND       Elscwherc    in    the    present 

SYNTHETICS  jssuc    of    the    BULLETIN,     in 

AGAIN.  ,         ,  r  .c-r  „ 

the  department  of  Letters, 
we  are  giving  space  to  a  communication  from 
Herman  A.  Metz  inveighing  against  the  prac- 
tice of  some  retailers  in  buying  contraband 
synthetics.  We  are  also  printing  in  the  de- 
partment of  "Selections"  the  translation  of  an 
article  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Alpers.  In  the  meantime  we  are  in  receipt  of 
a  booklet  from  the  Farbenfabriken  of  Elber- 
feld  Co.,  which  practically  amounts  to  a  warn- 
ing to  the  drug  trade.  In  the  latter  it  is  de~ 
clared  that  contraband  aspirin  and  other  syn- 
thetics are  constantly  being  sold  by  peddlers 
and  so-called  wholesalers;  that  these  drugs 
are  grossly  adulterated;  that  tablets  labeled 
aspirin  frequently  contain  no  aspirin  at  all,  or 
else  very  little;  that  the  packages  are  rank' 
imitations;  that  the  labels  frequently  pretend 
to  emanate  from  the  Farbenfabriken  of  El- 
berfeld  Co.  when  they  are  printed  in  some- 
body's barn  on  a  secret  press;  and  that  the 
sale  of  these  contraband  synthetics  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  penal  law,  the  food  and  drugs 
act,  and  the  State  pharmacy  laws.  The  com- 
pany warns  retailers  to  look  out  for  these  imi- 
tation products,  declares  that  nobody  but  itself 
has  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  aspirin, 
under  any  name  whatsoever,  and  asserts  that 
it  is  a  crime  even  to  have  the  contraband  drug 
in  one's  possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  it. 
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For  some  years  the  National 
TlcoSolTawT   Wholesale   Druggists'   Asso- 

elation  and  the  Proprietary 
Association  of  America  have  united  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  booklet  containing  the  State  and 
National  pure  drug  laws.  This  has  been  re- 
vised from  time  to  time,  and  now  a  supplement 
has  been  issued  embodying  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  various  legislatures  last  winter.  We 
find  these  to  be  as  follows :  The  Sherley  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act ;  a  new 
narcotic  law  in  Kentucky;  a  new  narcotic  law 
in  Maryland;  an  insecticide  law  in  New  Jer- 
sey ;  a  weight  and  measure  law  in  New  York ; 
a  wood  alcohol  law  in  New  Jersey ;  and  a  wood 
alcohol  law  in  Rhode  Island. 

These  two  w^ood  alcohol  laws  in  New  Jersey 
and  Rhode  Island  are  of  particular  interest. 
The  New  Jersey  act  specifies  that  no  medicine 
of  any  kind,  intended  either  for  internal  or  ex- 
ternal use,  may  be  sold  if  it  contains  methyl 
or  wood  alcohol.  Things  like  hair  tonics  and 
bay  rums  are  even  included  in  this  prohibition. 
Exemption  is  provided,  however,  for  veteri- 
nary remedies  if  they  are  plainly  and  distinctly 
labeled  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  that  they 
are  intended  solely  for  external  use  on  animals. 
The  Rhode  Island  act,  on  the  other  hand,  for- 
bids the  sale  of  internal  medicines  containing 
wood  alcohol,  but  says  nothing  about  external 
preparations.  It  also  provides  that  wood  al- 
cohol itself  may  not  be  sold  as  such  unless  it 
bears  a  label  containing  the  words  "Wood 
alcohol — poison,"  printed  or  written  in  letters 
not  less  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  height. 


NEGLECTING       Somc  druggists,  we  fear,  are 
BUSINESS  COR.     carclcss  about  their  business 

RESPONDENCE.  ,  r^,  . 

correspondence.  Ihis  is  a 
mistake,  particularly  with  respect  to  letters 
calling  attention  to  credit  obligations.  A  man 
who  ignores  such  letters  is  taking  the  easiest 
possible  course  to  contract  his  credit  and  crip- 
ple his  business,  for  creditors  are  entitled  to 
simple,  straightforward  answers  to  letters  deal- 
ing with  accounts.  It  is  safer  to  neglect  almost 
anything  else  rather  than  this  side  of  a  business. 

Every  creditor  of  course  understands  that 
there  may  be  a  number  of  reasons  why  a  re- 
mittance has  not  been  made.  He  understands 
that 

1.  The  debtor  may  be  temporarily  short  of 
funds. 


3.  He  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
terms  of  sale. 

3.  The  goods  may  not  have  been  quite  ac- 
cording to  sample  or  expectation. 

4.  The  price  or  discouht  may  not  have  been 
as  he  understood  it. 

5.  The  shipment  may  have  been  received 
later  than  was  agreed  upon,  and  sales  conse- 
quently lost,  etc.,  etc. 

But  whatever  it  is,  to  the  creditor  is  due  an 
apology  or,  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  an  ex- 
planation. Promptness  is  one  of  the  prime 
factors  of  success  in  every  department  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  greatest  of  all  credit  builders, 
and  if  one  can't  be  prompt  in  meeting  his  ac- 
counts on  the  day  they  are  due,  at  least  let  him 
be  prompt  in  answering  requests  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  delay. 


The  anti-cocaine  crusade  in 
COCAINE.  Greater  New  York  continues 

in  active  force.  In  New 
York  City  proper  we  observe  that  the  Tribune 
is  devoting  columns  of  space  to  the  subject. 
Fortunately  druggists  have  not  been  involved 
to  any  extent,  and  the  "coke"  supply  depots 
have  been  found  to  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  under  world.  A  particular  individual 
known  as  "King  Coke"  has  apparently  been 
doing  a  thriving  business  up  on  43d  Street. 
Some  of  the  stuff  sold  by  him  has  been  found 
to  be  grossly  adulterated  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate. The  pharmaceutical  organizations  have 
been  supporting  the  authorities  in  the  crusade, 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
skirts  of  the  drug  trade  are  clean. 


The  National  Association 
DRUo'cLERKS.      ^i    Dvug    Clcrks,    formerly 

known  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Pharmacologists,  of  Columbus. 
Ohio,  has  now  established  permanent  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  The  address  of  the  As- 
sociation is  608  S.  Dearborn  Street  in  the 
Transportation  Building.  F.  M.  Blank  is 
president  of  the  N.  A.  D.  C,  P.  A,  Manda- 
bach  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  E.  George 
Hopkins  is  editor  and  director  of  publicity. 
The  first  issue  of  "The  National  Drug  Clerk" 
made  its  appearance  last  month,  and  this  little 
journal  will  be  instrumental  in  building  up  the 
work  of  the  organization. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHEN  SHALL  A  STUDENT  OBTAIN  HIS 
PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE? 

When  shall  a  student  obtain  his  practical 
experience?  This  is  an  important  question  to 
the  young  man  about  to  study  pharmacy,  and 
it  is  one  also  which  comes  up  for  debate 
from  time  to  time  in  the  State  meet- 
ings. There  are  three  courses  open  to  a  pros- 
pective student  of  pharmacy.  He  can  obtain 
his  practical  experience  in  a  drug  store  before 
attending  college.  He  can  wait  until  he  has 
graduated  before  he  gets  it.  Or  he  can  do 
service  in  a  pharmacy  during  his  college  vaca- 
tions. One  of  these  three  courses  is  absolutely 
necessary,  although  he  may  follow  all  three  if 
he  wishes.     Which  is  best? 

To  the  first  course  there  are  serious  objec- 
tions. If  a  young  man  has  just  graduated 
from  high  school,  he  should  go  to  college  at 
once  if  he  can.  He  may  not  have  the  chance 
later  on.  Furthermore,  his  capacity  for  school 
work  will  suffer  from  two  or  three  years' 
absence  from  study.  Should  he  resume  his 
schooling  after  a  long  interruption  he  will  find 
his  aptitude  for  academic  work  is  the  less,  not 
the  greater,  for  the  store  experience. 

Then,  too,  he  may  not  care  to  give  up  his 
job  and  go  to  college.  It  calls  for  a  certain 
amount  of  moral  courage,  a  certain  self-denial, 
to  surrender  a  position  with  an  assured  salary 
to  undertake  college  work  without  pay.  Not 
all  young  men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  com- 
forts of  the  present  for  those  of  the  more 
remote  future.  And  if  the  lad  is  none  too 
fond  of  school  anyway  he  will  salve  his  con- 
science with  the  thought:  "I  am  making 
money  without  a  college  education."  He  " 
begins  to  look  about  him.  He  compares  his 
position  with  that  of  the  graduate  next  to  him, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a  pharmacy 
course  doesn't  pay.  It  requires  a  certain 
breadth  of  vision  to  see  the  advantages  of  a 
college  training. 

There  is  danger,  then,  in  postponing  college 
work.  If  a  lad  once  becomes  an  employee  in  a 
store  he  may  lose  the  inclination  for  further 
study.  It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let 
him  enter  the  college  of  pharmacy  just  after 
completing  his  high  school  course.  That  is 
the  time  when  the  impulse  is  the  strongest  and 
worthy  of  encouragement. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  a  young  man  goes 
directly  from  high  school  to  college,  he  lacks 
a  certain  measure  of  practical  training  that  is 
necessary  to  handle  the  college  work  with 
real  grasp.  Of  what  significance  is  it  to  tell  a 
student  that  the  solubility  of  iodine  is  enhanced 
by  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide?  If  he 
hasn't  actually  made  up  such  a  solution,  if  he 
hasn't  had  the  experience  of  shaking  a  bottle 
containing  these  ingredients,  he  will  soon  for- 
get the  fact.  Or  if  he  does  remember  it,  it 
will  be  only  by  a  distinct  mental  effort.  But 
with  a  visual  picture  of  the  mixture  before 
him  he  can  never  forget  it.  It  becomes  part 
of  him.  It  must  be  plain  to  any  one  that  the 
purely  academic  student  of  pharmacy  is  at 
great  disadvantage  alongside  the  lad  who  has 
had  store  experience. 

What  then  shall  a  student  do?  What  is  the 
best  course  to  pursue?  There  are  objections 
to  working  a  year  or  two  before  going  to 
college.  There  are  objections  to  postponing 
one's  practical  experience  until  after  gradua- 
tion. Very  well,  then  let  the  lad  work  while 
he  goes  to  college.  That  is  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem.  He  has  his  summer  vaca- 
tions. They  can  be  used  to  advantage  to  sup- 
plement the  college  course.  Or  if  he  has  the 
time,  and  the  curriculum  permits  it,  let  him 
work  in  a  store  during  the  college  term.  There 
are  hours  that  can  sometimes  be  spared  for  the 
purpose. 

Dovetail  the  college  course  and  the  practical 
experience.  That  appears  to  be  the  ideal 
policy.  It  leads  to  early  graduation,  increases 
the  man's  wages,  and  conduces  to  his  success 
after  graduation. 


INVALUABLE  FOR  REFERENCE  PURPOSES. 

You  noticed,  of  course,  that  in  the  Bulletin 
last  month  we  published  an  index  covering  the 
entire  volume  for  1912 — all  twelve  issues  from 
January  to  December  inclusive.  But  did  you 
glance  over  this  index  at  all?  Did  you  see 
what  a  wealth  of  practical  material  we  had 
printed  during  the  year  ?  Did  you  realize  how 
invaluable  all  this  information  would  be  if  you 
had  it  in  one  place,  where  you  could  easily 
refer  to  it  without  any  trouble  or  loss  of  time? 

For  several  years  we  have  been  supplying 
volume  binders  for  the  Bulletin.  Each 
binder  holds  12  numbers,  and  has  the  name  of 
the  journal  printed  on  the  back.  You  can  slip 
in  the  copies  yourself — it  is  only  necessary  to 
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punch  two  holes  in  each  number,  and  run  the 
cord  through  them  and  fasten  it.  Then  you 
have  the  year's  volume  complete  in  one  place, 
with  an  index  at  the  rear  enabling  you  to  find 
anything  you  want  at  a  minute's  notice. 

We  supply  these  binders  at  the  cost  price  of 
65  cents.  Honestly,  now,  we  don't  make  a 
cent  on  them — we  don't  want  to.  Our  purpose 
is  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  keep  your 
Bulletins  permanently,  and  to  find  out  how 
available  they  are  for  reference  purposes.  Just 
look  at  the  index  in  the  December  issue,  for 
instance,  and  consult  any  subject  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Try  this  once  and  see  if  you 
don't  immediately  get  in  touch  with  a  lot  of 
material  that  will  prove  of  real  help  to  you! 

Let  us  send  you  one  of  the  binders — 65 
cents  post-paid. 


CANNABIS  HABITUATION. 

For  some  time  our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  growing  use  of  Cannabis  among 
drug  habitues.  .It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  in  Java,  Siam,  and  India,  that 
region  where  the  drug  was  originally  grown 
and  introduced  into  medicine,  the  natives  some- 
times eat  it.  In  Egypt,  people  are  kno'wn  to 
smoke  cigarettes  containing  cannabis.  As  a 
result  of  their  indulgence  the  victims  sink  at 
times  into  a  condition  of  stupor;  again,  they 
run  amuck,  crazed  and  excited  by  the  drug. 

But  it  would  appear  that  Cannabis  appeals 
not  only  to  these  foreigners,  but  to  the  more 
civilized  nations  as  well.  It  is  said  that  France 
is  concerned  over  the  growing  consumption  of 
hemp  among  its  people.  In  that  country  men 
not  uncommonly  take  Cannabis  with  as  much 
nonchalance  as  they  would  a  drink  of  absinth. 
The  Cannabis  is  consumed  in  the  form  of 
"'Haschisch,"  a  confection  of  the  drug.  This 
is  a  most  deleterious  concoction.  Arabian 
habitues  of  the  preparation  frequently  commit 
deeds  of  violence  under  its  influence.  They  are 
called  "haschischins,"  a  strange  word  frorp 
which  we  derive  the  English  "assassin."  Mur- 
derers and  cutthroats  are  not  very  welcome 
additions  to  our  population,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  hemp  consumption  will  not  make 
progress  in  our  own  country.  We  have  food 
enough  for  our  drug  eaters  in  cocaine,  mor- 
phine, and  chloral  without  putting  Cannabis 
on  the  menu.  It  is  w^ell  that  Cannabis  is  one 
of  those  drugs  which  the  food  and  drug  laws 


declare  must  be  mentioned  on  the  label  along 
with  the  more  pronounced  narcotics. 

Not  long  ago,  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  drug  business  in  Detroit  fell  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  Cannabis  with  several  friends  in 
a  down-town  hotel.  He  was  telling  them 
things  about  the  hypnotic,  and,  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  even  ventured  to  swallow  some  of  the 
drug.  But  far  from  going  to  sleep  and  ex- 
periencing delightful  hallucinations,  he  under- 
went the  most  violent  excitement.  A  powerful 
fellow,  it  was  all  his  friends  could  do  to  hold 
him.  Later  he  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of 
fright  and  felt  sure  his  end  had  come.  So 
peculiar  are  the  mental  phenomena  induced  by 
Cannabis.  Sometimes  the  drug  gives  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  exaltation.  The  patient  is  supremely 
happy.  At  other  times  a  dreadful  premonition 
of  impending  death  seizes  the  subject.  Our 
friend  experienced  the  latter  sensation.  He 
thought  his  end  was  near.  But  fortunately  foi* 
him,  hemp  intoxication  is  seldom  fatal,  and  he 
rallied  under  proper  medical  attention.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  since  that  time  he  has 
never  had  any  further  desire  to  make  himself 
the  subject  of  experiment. 

Cannabis  is  a  dangerous  article,  and  its  con- 
sumption must  not  be  allowed  to  make  head- 
way insidiously  among  our  people.  Americans 
must  realize  that  it  is  a  habit-forming  drug 
and  pharmacists  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  it.  Its  use  should  be  confined  to  strictly 
medical  purposes. 


WHAT  THE  BULLETIN  WILL  BE  DURING 
1913. 

We  have  been  busy  now  for  several  weeks 
in  making  plans  for  the  Bulletin  during  the 
coming  year.  Never  have  we  so  bestirred 
ourselves.  Never  have  we  thrown  out  hook 
and  line  in  so  many  directions  to  collect  for 
our  readers  such  a  rich  supply  of  good  things. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  are  making  six 
important  announcements,  and  we  are  offering 
prizes  for  different  classes  of  material  to  lay 
before  our  readers  and  friends  during  1913. 
In  addition  to  these  particular  announcements, 
however,  and  to  the  articles  and  illustrations 
therein  mentioned,  we  are  securing  many  other 
features  of  unique  interest  and  practical  value. 
We  honestly  think  that  we  shall  turn  out  dur- 
ing this  year  a  monthly  magazine  so  novel,  so 
helpful,  and  so  interesting  that  no  druggist  in 
the  country  can  afford  to  miss  it! 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A  SIX  YEARS'  STATEMENT  ANALYZED. 

A  Missouri  druggist  submits  a  statement  of 
his  business  for  six  years : 

Inventory  Oct.  1,  1906 $  3,006  00 

Inventory  Oct.  1,  1912 11,672  19 

Goods  sold  in  six  years  for  cash 83,554  25 

Goods   sold  in   six   years   on   credit   now   on 

books,  collectable  vi^ithout  doubt 1,128  05 

Goods  sold  in  six  years  on  credit,  now  worth- 
less          157  85 

Goods  bought  in  six  years 58,245  46 

Cash  discounts 2,347  21 

Expenses  for  six  years,  everything — rent,  in- 
surance,   taxes,    merchants'    licenses,    fuel, 
lights,  water,  help,  donations  all  kinds,  etc.     9,035  02 
Liabilities  Oct.  1,  1912,  none. 

He  asks,  "Have  I  made  any  money  ?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  is  a  remarkable  business. 
The  only  trouble  I  have  is  to  keep  some  one 
from  buying  it.  Would  you  sell?  I  have 
outside  interests  that  would  pay  me  just  as 
well  as  the  drug  business,  but  which  are  now 
doing  nothing  just  because  I  do  not  want  to 
let  them  get  out  from  under  my  fingers." 

This  statement  is  unusual  in  that  it  covers  a 
period  of  six  years.  But  we  analyze  it  as  we 
would  an  ordinary  annual  statement.  The 
sales  were  $83,554.25  cash,  plus  $1128.05 
credit,  or  $84,682.30.  The  worthless  accounts 
need  not  be  considered. 

The  purchases  were  $58,245.46.  This 
amount  should  be  net,  but  we  infer  that  the 
discounts  are  still  to  be  subtracted.  Taking, 
then,  $2347.21  from  $58,245.46,  we  find  ap- 
parent net  purchases  of  $55,898.25. 

Subtracting  the  purchases  from  the  sales, 
$84,682.30  minus  $55,898.25,  giv^s  $28,784.05 
as  the  gross  profit  for  six  years.  This  is  34 
per  cent  of  the  sales,  as  we  have  found  by 
dividing  the  gross  profit  by  the  total  sales. 

Here  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  store  earnings 
may  have  been  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
For  that  reason  it  is  unfortunate  that  our 
friend  sent  us  a  six  years'  statement.  The 
function  of  an  annual  statement  is  to  show 
how  a  business  stands  in  one  year  as  compared 
with  the  year  before,  or  two  years  before,  etc. 
It  is  a  comparative  affair.  A  conglomerated 
statement  like  the  one  submitted  doesn't  indi- 
cate much  because  the  total  gross  profits  may 


have  been  held  down  by  the  early  struggles  of 
the  business. 

To  return  to  the  figures.  The  expenses 
were  $9035.02.  Subtracting  this  amount  from 
the  gross  profit,  $28,784.05,  we  find  the  net 
profit  to  be  $19,749.03.  Dividing  this  by  the 
sales  for  the  six  years  we  find  the  percentage 
of  net  profit  to  be  23.32.  This  is  high,  as  we 
should  naturally  expect  in  a  business  where 
the  proprietor  allows  himself  no  salary. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  subtract  $9000 
for  the  manager's  salary  during  the  six  years, 
at  the  rate  of  $1500  a  year,  and  then  see  what 
the  net  profits  are.  Suppose  we  do  that. 
$19,749.03  minus  $9000  equals  $10,749.03, 
which,  divided  by  the  sales,  gives  12.69  per 
cent  net  profit.  Still  that  is  very  good.  And 
most  of  it  was  presumably  earned  in  the  last 
three  years. 

Taking  up  the  expenses  again,  they  were 
$9035.02  according  to  the  statement.  Adding 
$9000  for  the  manager's  salary  the  total  ex- 
penses for  the  six  years  are  found  to  be 
$18,035.02.  Dividing  this  by  the  sales,  we  find 
the  percentage  of  expense  to  be  21.29.  This 
is  low  and  shows  economical  management. 

One  thing  more.  Since  the  manager  drew 
no  salary  out  of  the  business,  the  question 
naturally  arises :  Where  did  the  money  go  ? 
Part  of  it  went  into  stock.  The  invoice  quad- 
rupled in  six  years,  increasing  from  $3000  in 
1906  to  $11,672.19  in  1912— a  gain  of 
$8666.19.  But  our  analysis  shows  a  net  profit 
of  $10,749.03  after  granting  a  salary  of  $1500 
a  year.  If  $8666.19  went  into  stock  as  shown 
in  the  comparative  inventories  for  1906  and 
1912,  where  did  the  rest  go?  On  October  1, 
1912,  our  correspondent  takes  pains  to  tell  us 
there  were  no  liabilities.  Perhaps  he  incurred 
debts  at  the  start  which  he  paid  off  in  time 
out  of  the  earnings.  He  didn't  spend  the 
money,  since  he  drew  no  salary,  so  there  must 
be  some  accounting  for  it.  JNO.  n. 


SEVERAL  IMPORTANT  POINTS. 

A  druggist  in  Missouri  expresses  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  our  department  of  Profits 
and  Earnings,  and  submits  several  questions 
to  us  for  consideration.  We  may  reply  to 
them  as  follows: 

It  is  rather  diffiicult  to  say  definitely  just 
what  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts  should 
be  paid  for  rent.      Conditions  vary  greatly  in 
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different  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  vary 
also  between  cities  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
more  thinly  populated  districts  on  the  other. 
So  far,  however,  as  any  general  rule  may  be 
stated,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  rent  should 
average  about  four  per  cent  of  the  receipts, 
and  should  be  under  suspicion  when  it  exceeds 
five  per  cent.  We  repeat,  though,  that  this 
rule  must  permit  of  many  exceptions,  and  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  made  a 
hard  and  fast  one.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  readers  on  this  point. 

A  second  question  refers  to  the  number  of 
times  one's  investment  should  be  turned  over 
annually.  This  is  another  thing  which  will 
scarcely  permit  of  definite  statement.  As  a 
rule,  most  druggists  turn  over  their  stock  from 
two  to  three  times  annually,  and  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  man  who  did  it  more 
frequently  than  three  times  was  doing  very 
well  indeed. 

What  should  be  the  percentage  expense  of  a 
druggist  doing  an  annual  business  of  about 
$12,000?  In  reply  to  this  question  we  may 
say  that  the  table  show^n  on  page  374  of  the 
Bulletin  for  last  September,  giving  the  facts 
about  twenty-five  druggists  and  their  incomes, 
will  be  found  of  considerable  significance.  It 
will  be  observed  that  as  a  general  rule  the  per- 
centage expense  decreases  as  the  volume  of 
business  increases.  It  costs  relatively  more 
to  run  a  small  business  than  a  large  one,  and 
for  this  reason  a  big  business  is  a  better  profit- 
maker  on  a  purely  percentage  basis.  In  the 
table  to  which  we  refer  it  will  be  found  that 
there  were  five  stores  scheduled  with  annual 
sales  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $16,000.  The 
various  percentages  of  expense  for  these  stores 
were  24,  26,  24,  23^  20,  and  25.  These 
figures  indicate  that  for  businesses  of  this  size 
the  percentage  of  expense  after  all  is  not 
strikingly  far  from  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  24.  Of  course  this  invariably  includes,  as 
it  should,  the  proprietor's  salary. 

As  for  gross  and  net  profits,  we  may  repeat 
what  we  have  often  said  before,  namely,  that 
the  former  should  range  between  35  and  40 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  between  10  and  15.  A 
net  profit,  however,  of  10  per  cent  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  admittedly  difficult  in 
most  cases  to  get  beyond  it  up  into  the  15-per- 
cent class. 


WHAT  ARE  HIS  NET  PROFITS? 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
a  druggist  in  New  York  State: 

I  have  read  your  article  entitled  "Twenty-five  Drug- 
gists and  Their  Incomes"  [published  in  the  September, 
1912,  Bulletin]  very  carefully  and  am  much  interested 
in  it.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  I  understand  some 
things  correctly : 

1.  In  giving  total  expenses,  do  you  include  adver- 
tising? 

2.  Do  you  also  include  interest  on  the  investment, 
and  if  so  at  what  percentage? 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  our  last  year's  busi- 
ness, arranged  practically  as  you  have  it  in  your  paper 
"Twenty-five  Druggists  and  Their  Incomes."  As  you 
see,  it  shows  a  net  profit  of  only  9.3  per  cent.  Kindly 
criticize  and  give  me  helpful  points  if  you  can. 

Total  sales $14,663  46 

Total  expenses,  including  the  proprietor's  sal- 
ary of  $1200,  advertising,  and  interest  on 

the  inventory  investment  at  6  per  cent 3,709  62 

Gross  profits 5,068  72 

Net  profits 1,359  10 

Percentage  of  gross  profits 34.05 

Percentage  of  expense 25.03 

Percentage  of  net  profits 9.03 

Total  income,  including  proprietor's  salary $  2,559  10 

The  weekly  salary  roll,  outside  of  my  own  salary  as 
proprietor,  is  $20.50.  Our  prices  for  patent  medicines 
are  20  cents,  40  cents,  and  79  cents. 

In  commenting  on  this  statement  we  may 
say  first  that  advertising  is  of  course  always 
included  among  expenses.  Interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, however,  should  not  be  so  included. 
The  reason  is  plain :  the  proprietor  has  already 
drawn  his  salary  from  the  business,  and  what 
he  earns  in  addition  to  that,  in  the  way  of  net 
profits,  is  really  the  interest  or  dividends  on 
the  money  invested.  To  charge  up  interest 
among  the  expenses,  therefore,  is  to  indulge 
in  duplication  and  confusion. 

We  find  accordingly  that  this  man's  state- 
ment is  a  little  better  than  he  thought  it  was. 
Assuming  that  his  investment  is  about  $6000. 
his  interest  charge  at  6  per  cent  would  be  $360 
annually.  Deducting  this  amount  from  his 
expenses  of  $3709.62.  we  have  a  corrected 
expense  account  of  $3349.62.  This  means  a 
percentage  expense  of  22.8  instead  of  25.3 — 
which  is  quite  a  different  proposition!  The 
percentage  of  net  profit  therefore  becomes  11.8 
instead  of  9.3.  The  net  profits  jump  up  from 
$1359.10  to  $1719.10.  This  is  a  very  good 
showing.  A  net  profit  of  practically  12  per 
cent  cannot  be  intelligently  criticized. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


He  is  reported  as  having  been  successful  in 
real-estate  investments  in  addition  to  building 
up  a  paying  drug  business. 


CANADIAN  DRUGGIST  ELECTED  TO  THE 
DOMINION  PARLIAMENT. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we 
have  pleasure  in  printing  the  portraits  of  a 
number  of  druggists  in  the  United  States  who 
were  elected  recently  to  public  office  of  one 
kind  and  another.  In  this  place  we  are  show- 
ing the  likeness  of  a  Canadian  pharmacist  to 
whom  political  honors  have  also  come.  W.  F. 
Garland,  Hintonburg,  a  suburb  of  Ottawa,  has 


W.  F.  Garland. 

been  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Canada.  He  was  the  Conservative 
nominee,  and  as  there  was  no  Liberal  candidate 
named  in  opposition  to  him,  he  was  elected  by 
acclamation.  At  the  Conservative  convention 
in  October  there  were  three  other  aspirants  for 
the  nomination,  but  Mr.  Garland  had  little 
difficulty  in  winning  on  the  first  ballot.  His 
constituency  is  Carleton  County,  a  "riding" 
which  has  been  represented  at  different  times 
by  two  Conservative  Premiers — the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  died  in  1891,  and 
more  recently  the  present  Premier,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  R.  L.  Borden. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Mr. 
Garland's  services  have  been  demanded  by  the 
public.  For  some  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  of  Ottawa.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  and 
his  store  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Somerset 
Street   and   Garland  Avenue   in   Hintonburg. 


A  NASHVILLE  DRUGGIST  IN  POLITICS. 

Gus  A.  Blodau,  a  well-known  pharmacist  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  for  years  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  political  life  of  that  city.  In 
1889  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Council  three  times,  and 
during  his  last  term  was  president  of  the  body. 
Following  this  service,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  by  one 
mayor,  and  reappointed  last  January  by  the 
present  mayor.  In  this  capacity  Mr.  Blodau 
has  made  several  trips  of  inspection  to  dififerent 
cities  throughout  the  country,  and  has  made  a 
particular  study  of  manual  training.  Much 
credit  is  due  him  for  the  excellent  provision 
now  being  made  for  manual  training  in  the 
new    half-million-dollar    high    school    under 


Gus.  A.  Blodau. 

erection  in  Nashville.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
said  that  Mr.  Blodau  is  a  firm  believer  in  pub- 
lic ownership,  and  during  his  service  as  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  he  assisted  Mayor 
Head  in  the  installation  of  a  municipal  light- 
ing plant,  which  has  made  Nashville  one  of  the 
best  lighted  cities  in  the  South.  Mr.  Blodau's 
pharmacy  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Monroe 
Street  and  5th  Avenue.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  the  Eagles,  the  Red  Men,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Royal  Arcanum. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MARYLAND  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

David  P.  Schindel,  of  Hagerstovvn,  Md., 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  the  annnal 
meeting  held  this  year  at  the  Blue  Mountain 
House.  Prior  to  that  he  had  served  for  two 
years  as  first  vice-president  of  the  organization. 
Born  at  the  old  family  homestead  along  the 
banks  of  the  historic  Antietam,  Mr.  Schindel 
traces  his  ancestry  back  to  Baron  Schindel, 
who  came  from  one  of  the  German  States  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  Lan- 
caster County  in  Pennsylvania.  Leaving  the 
high  school  in  his  junior  year,  Mr.  Schindel 
was  subsequently  graduated  from  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy  in  the  class  of  1896. 
Li  1897,  after  acquiring  considerable  practical 
experience  in  Philadelphia  during  and  after  his 
college  course,   he   went   to   Hagerstown   and 


David  P.  Schindel. 


established  himself  in  the  drug  business.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Hagerstown  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Hagerstown  Automobile  Club, 
Friendship  Lodge  No.  84,  A.  F.  and  A.  M., 
Ithiel  Chapter  No.  27,  R.  A.  M.,  and  St. 
Bernard  Commandery  No.  9,  K.  T. 


THE  NEW  MANAGER  OF  THE   DRUGGISTS' 
INDEMNITY  EXCHANGE. 

In  this  department  of  the  Bulletin  for  last 
October  we  chronicled  the  death  of  John  W. 
Daugherty,  and  we  had  something  to  say 
about  H.  W.  Eddy,  Mr.  Daugherty's  successor, 
as  attorney  and  manager  of  the  Druggists' 
Indemnity  Exchange  of  St.  Louis.     We  are 


now  able  to  present  Mr.  Eddy's  portrait.     It 
will  be  recognized  by  members  of  the  N.  A. 

R.  D.  and  f)f  th<'  '^fvcral  St^ite  pharma'-""»''-?! 


H.  W.  Eddy. 


associations.  Mr.  Eddy  has  been  a  more  or 
less  regular  attendant  upon  these  gatherings 
for  several  years,  and  has  made  himself  very 
popular  with  druggists  everywhere. 


ANOTHER  DRUGGIST  IN  THE  LEGIS- 
LATURE. 

To  the  list  of  druggists  recently  elected  to 
public  office  must  be  added  the  name  of  Louis 
A.  Leu  of  Fessenden,  N.  D.  Mr.  Leu  was 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket,  which  was 
quite   a   tribute   to  him   considering  the   way 


Louis  A.  Lki 


parties  and  tickets  were  sphi  uj)  m  i.'i^.  In- 
cidentally readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall 
that  Mr.  Leu  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
contributed  practical  items  to  the  pages  of  this 
journal. 


A  SERIES  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS  TO  READERS 
OF  THE  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY. 

BY  THE  EDITORS. 

The  editors  of  the  Bulletin  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  for  this  journal  during 
1913  a  great  wealth  of  material  of  the  most  practical,  interesting  and  readable  sort.  For  much 
of  this  we  are  going  straight  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  themselves,  and  we  therefore 
make  the  following  series  of  prize  announcements: 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  1: 

Prizes  Offered  for  ''Questions  and  AnsTvers.'' 

This  new  prize  department  was  announced  in  the  Bulletin  last  month.  We  explained 
then  that  we  should  pay  $1.00  each  for  all  accepted  questions,  and  $5.00  each  for  the  best 
answer  to  each  particular  question.  The  questions  will  be  printed  in  the  Bulletin  from 
month  to  month  as  fast  as  they  are  accepted,  and  answers  to  them  will  then  be  solicited.  The 
first  group  of  three  questions  was  printed  last  month : 

1.  What  is  the  best  location  in  the  store  for  the  soda  fountain,  and  whyf 

2.  What  is  the  best,  the  easiest,  and  the  most  effective  method  of  faking  an  inventory  f 

3.  Hozu  do  you  collect  your  accounts  and  prevent  deadbeats  front  getting  the  best  of  you? 
Answers   to  these  questions  are  now   in   order  and  will  be  printed  next  month.      Each 

answer  should  be  at  least  500  words  in  length,  and  preferably  not  much  longer  than  that.  When 
we  print  the  prize-winning  answers  in  February,  we  shall  also  announce  at  the  same  time  a 
new  set  of  accepted  questions  for  reply  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  and  so  on  month 
by  month.  We  shall  doubtless  print  more  than  the  one  prize-winning  reply  to  each  question, 
but  when  we  do  we  shall  pay  for  the  material  at  regular  space  rates. 

Questions  are  now  solicited  for  the  next  series  of  monthly  prizes,  as  well  as  answers  to  the 
questions  printed  this  month. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  2: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "Investments  I  Have  Made." 

We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and  $5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best  articles, 
on  the  general  subject  of  "Investments  I  Have  Made."  We  do  not  particularly  care  for  stories 
of  stock  speculations — ventures  into  Wall  Street,  copper  and  gold-mine  flyers,  rubber-planta- 
tion "buys,"  and  things  of  that  kind.  Instead  of  this  we  are  anxious  to  have  druggists  tell 
how  they  have  made  local  investments — successful  real  estate  ventures  and  the  like.  Under 
this  head  might  also  come  the  narrative  of  how  a  man's  own  store  building,  and  the  land  it 
occupies,  had  been  purchased,  how  the  investment  had  been  financed,  what  the  market  appre- 
ciation had  been,  and  how  the  deal  had  prospered  generally.  There  is  room  for  a  number  of 
live,  interesting,  unusual  articles  on  this  very  important  theme. 

More  than  once,  a  shrewd,  far-seeing  druggist,  realizing  the  opportunity  presented  by 
some  local  investment,  but  lacking  ready  capital,  has  made  the  other  fellow's  money  work  for 
him.  He  has  borrowed  money  at  5  per  cent,  say,  and  made  it  earn  perhaps  10  or  12.  In 
effect  he  has  thus  bought  and  sold  money  much  as  he  buys  and  sells  drugs,  making  a  nice 
profit  on  the  transaction.  Very  well,  then,  tell  us  how  you  did  it!  Please  get  right  down 
to  brass  tacks  and  describe  in  detail  what  the  investment  was,  what  it  cost,  what  it  brought  sub- 
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sequently,  how  you  got  the  money,  what  you  had  to  pay  for  it,  what  you  did  to  develop  the 
property,  v/hat  the  hazards  were,  whether  or  not  the  bankers  were  friendly,  how  much  security 
they  asked  for  if  any,  etc.,  etc.     Give  us  all  the  details. 
$20.00  in  prizes  for  the  three  best  articles! 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  3: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Stories  of  Automobile  Vacation  Trips. 

We  oflfer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and  $5.00  for  the  second  best  article,  describing 
automobile  tours  or  vacation  trips  taken  by  druggists  and  their  families.  We  have  been  very 
much  surprised  and  gratified  during  the  last  few  years  to  discover  how  many  druggists  through- 
out the  country  own  automobiles.  If  any  man  in  the  community  needs  some  such  means  of 
getting  fresh  air  and  recreation,  it  is  the  druggist,  for  his  life  is  one  of  unusual  confinement. 
We  happen  to  know  that  several  druggists  have  bundled  family  and  baggage  into  their  cars 
and  gone  off  for  jaunts  lasting  anywhere  from  three  or  four  days  to  three  or  four  weeks. 
Please  tell  us  about  such  trips.      The  stories  will  prove  exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive. 

$15.00  in  prizes  for  the  best  two  papers! 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  4: 

Prizes  Offered  for  "Mij  Best-Pacing  Specialty" 

We  shall  pay  $10.00  for  the  best  formula,  and  $5.00  for  the  second  and  third  best 
formulas,  of  druggists'  own  products  or  specialties.  We  want  the  formula  itself,  and  we  also 
want  to  hear  about  the  cost,  the  profit,  the  sale,  how  the  demand  has  been  created,  what  selling 
methods  have  been  adopted,  etc.,  etc.  If  possible,  send  along  some  specimen  advertisements 
used  to  exploit  the  product.  Nearly  every  druggist  has  some  one  specialty  of  his  own  which 
has  jumped  ahead  of  all  the  others,  and  this  is  the  one  we  want  to  hear  about. 

$20.00  in  prizes  for  the  best  three  formulas! 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  5; 

Pictures  Wanted  of  Druggists*  Children. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  articles  on  various  subjects,  we  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  get 
some  interesting  pictures  for  the  Bulletin  during  the  coming  year.  For  obvious  reasons  we 
cannot  offer  prizes  or  payment  for  them,  but  we  trust  nevertheless  that  our  readers  will  send  in 
a  lot  of  photographs.  We  are  especially  anxious  to  get  portraits  of  druggists'  children.  Please 
let  us  hear  from  you. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  6: 

Photographs  of  Druggists*  Automobiles. 

We  are  also  very  desirous  of  securing  a  number  of  photographs  of  automobiles  owned 
by  druggists,  preferably  with  the  owners  and  their  families  pictured  in  them.  As  we  have 
ali'eady  said,  there  are  thousands  of  druggists  throughout  the  country  who  now  drive  machines. 
Many  of  them  will  not  care  to  enter  our  prize  contest  for  vacation  tours,  but  at  least  they  can 
send  in  pictures  of  their  cars.  Please  do  so.  The  more  photographs  we  get  the  happier  we 
shall  be! 
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Boy  H.  Fuller,  Havre,  Montana,  elected       R-  D.  Mize,  Independence,  Misaouri,  elected       o.  H.  Gentry,  Independence,  Missouri,  serv- 
county  treasurer  in  November.  county  judge  in  November.  i^g  big  third  term  as  county  treasurer. 


J.  W.  Smith,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  elected  to       Ernest  Dalton,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  candidate       E.  O.  Engstrom,  Pittsfleld,' Mass.,  candi-! 
the  State  legislature  in  November.  for  mayor  of  the  city.  date  for  mayor  of  the  city. 


elected  to  the  State  legislature. 


reelected  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Mass.,  reelected  to  the  State  l^slature. 

Ckwk  county. 

Nine  More  DrntJiJtsts  in  Politics. 
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George  V.  Williams  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Williams  Drug  Co. 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  heavy-weight  trio  in  this  store  was 
shown  in  the  November  Bulletin. 


This  is  the  store  of  the  Polk-Gray  Drug  Co..  Statesville,  N.  C. 
A  portrait  of  Mr.  Gray  was  shown  in  the  October  BfLLRTUf 
among  the  druggists  who  were  up  for  political  office  thia  falL 


The  Goodman  drug  store,  in  Mooresville,  N.  C,  has  enjoyed  a 
big  business  for  a  long  i)eriod  of  years.  The  proprietors  are 
George  C.  Goodman  &  Co. 


Here  we  have  the  soda  fountain  and  the  15-foot  bar  in  the 
store  of  W.  M.  Higham  &  Co.,  212  Union  Street,  New  Bedford. 
Mass.    Three  handsome  young  men  dispense  the  beverages. 


A  store  in  Alaska  ought  to  be  interesting.  The  Ketchikan 
Drug  Co.  is  located  in  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  E.  Q.  Wheeler,  one 
of  the  proprietors,  stands  outside  the  door. 


The  new  foantain  of  the  Bryaon  City  Drag  Co..  Bryaon  City. 
N.  C,  iB  quite  attractive.  The  Bennett  Brothers,  prooriatofs  of 
the  store,  are  shown  in  the  picture. 


Drnj  Stores  Here  and  There. 


Another  Chapter  on  "Skin  Games." 

In  the  Bulletin  for  last  November  H.  Kalliwoda,  Jr.,  con- 
tributed an  unusually  readable  and  interesting  article  under 
the  novel  title  of  "Skin  Games  I  Have  Met.*'  Mr.  Kalliwoda's 
frank  confessions  have  now  inspired  another  dru^^ist  to  tell 
about  some  of  the  ^old  bricks  he  has  bought  from  time  to 
time.  In  ^endin^  us  this  article,  Mr.  Barber  su^^ests  that 
we  solicit  further  confessions  from  our  readers,  and  that 
w^e  start  a  department  under  some  such  title  as  **  Stingers 
Who  Have  Stun^  Me,"  or  "Gold  Bricks  I  Have  Been 
Handed.*'  This  is  an  excellent  idea.  We  adopt  it  gladly. 
Has    anybody  else  a  confession    to    make?  —  The    Editors. 


WHEN  I  WAS  AN  EASY  MARK. 
BY  M.  K.  BARBER. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Barber."  "How  do 
you  do,  sir!  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?"  "Oh,  I  just  thought  I  would  Hke  to 
look  at  a  fountain  pen,  if  you  are  not  busy." 
So  I  showed  him  an  assortment.  All  the 
time  that  I  was  exhibiting  them,  he  made  him- 
self very  agreeable,  creating  the  impression 
that  he  was  an  old  customer  of  mine,  although 
I  could  not  remember  having  seen  him  before. 

I  finally  sold  him  a  $4.50  pen,  and  he  said 
he  would  have  to  write  me  a  check.  He 
added  he  would  like  to  make  it  $25,  as  he  was 
going  to  Topeka  for  awhile  to  visit  his  uncle, 
naming  a  prominent  State  official. 

I  told  him  that  somehow  I  couldn't  place 
him.  I  went  on  to  say  that  many  people  who 
traded  with  me  knew  me  so  well  that  they  took 
it  for  granted  that  I  knew  them.  "You  know 
my  brother,  I  know,"  said  he,  "and  I  thought 
you  knew  me.  I've  been  in  your  store  so 
much,"  and  he  named  a  prominent  farmer  liv- 
ing out  several  miles  as  his  brother.  He  was 
such  a  prepossessing  looking  young  fellow,  well 
dressed,  that  I  felt  guilty  when  I  told  him  I 
didn't  have  enough  change  to  cash  a  check  for 
more  than  $10.  So  he  wrote  it  for  $10.  I 
gave  him  the  pen  and  $5.50  in  change. 

The  bank  returned  the  check,  marked  "no 
funds."  Did  you  ever  see  a  check  marked 
that  way,  brother?  Looks  nice,  doesn't  it? 
I  wrote  his  "brother,"  the  influential  farmer, 
and  he  disclaimed  relationship,  as  did  also  the 
prominent  statesman  at  Topeka.     Stung! 

I  have  the  check  yet — in  fact  I  have  a  nice 
little  collection  of  those  things.     Sometimes 


when  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  am  getting  "chesty" 
I  dig  out  these  relics  and  look  'em  over  and  it 
makes  me  realize  that  "man  is  prone  to  weak- 
ness." If  I  could  just  get  face  value  for  this 
collection  I  could  take  my  family  and  go  on  a 
nice  little  pleasure  trip,  or  make  a  first  pay- 
ment on  a  fairly  good  automobile. 

THE  CIGAR  GAME. 

Then  another  "skin  game"  I  got  soaked  on 
was  that  of  a  Cuban  cigar  salesman.  He 
"got"  me  very  similar  to  the  Mexican  cigar 
deal  that  was  described  in  the  other  "Skin 
Games"  article  in  the  Bulletin.  He  talked 
Cuban,  I  guess;  anyway  it  was  "pidgin  Eng- 
lish" and  he  was  of  a  swarthy  complexion. 

It  happened  years  ago.  He  had  a  brother 
in  Cuba,  so  he  said,  who  made  "goodo  cigar- 
ro,"  and  he  smuggled  them  in  for  his  brother. 
This  he  told  me  very  confidentially.  He  could 
sell  them  at  $35  a  "tousan,"  cigarros  worth 
$75,  $80— yes,  $90  a  "tousan."  He  had  them 
with  him,  handed  me  one  to  smoke.  I  saw 
him  take  it  out  of  the  box,  and  it  was  a 
"peach." 

I  only  bought  200,  although  he  insisted  that 
I  buy  500,  as  I  would  "neffer  get  so  big  much 
bargain  again."  I  put  a  box  of  them  in  the 
10-cent  case  and  smoked  another  one  after 
supper.  Suffering  Caesar,  but  it  was  a  stinker ! 
About  the  worst  stinker  I  ever  had — and  I've 
had  some  stinkers — believe  me!  I  took  them 
out  of  the  10-cent  case  and  put  them  in  the  5- 
cent  case.  Finally  I  was  ashamed  to  fool  my 
customers  that  way,  so  I  put  them  on  the 
show-case  and  marked  them  "2  for  5  cts."  and 
finally  got  rid  of  them. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  GRAFT. 

Another  "skin  game"  I  went  up  against  was 
an  advertising  graft.  "Three  month's  aver- 
tising  FREE.''  Note  the  capitals.  That  is 
the  way  it  was  printed,  just  to  show  any  drug- 
gist that  it  was  worth  $24  a  year  to  any  drug 
store,  etc..  etc.  I  signed  the  blank  for  three 
months  free,  sent  it  in  and  the  response  came 
duly  to  hand.  It  was  nothing  but  a  bunch  of 
"copy,"  and  not  particularly  good  copy  at  that. 
It  came  every  week. 

I  couldn't  see  anything  to  it;  so  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  weeks  I  wrapped  it  all  up  and 
sent  it  back,  stating  that  I  could  not  use  the 
stuff  and  they  need  not  send  any  more.  But 
it  kept  on  coming  to  the  end  of  the  three 
months,  and  then  I  received  a  bill  for  $6!  I 
sent  the  bill  back  and  told  them  I  did  not  owe 
anything,  that  I  had  merely  accepted  their 
free  oft'er,  and  it  did  not  appeal  to  me.  They 
drew  on  me.  I  turned  the  draft  down.  They 
drew  again,  with  the  same  result.  They  wrote 
me  they  would  report  me  to  the  "National 
Association  of  Professional  Dead-beats,"  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  my  credit  would 
be  forever  ruined. 

I  told  them  to  go  ahead.  Then  they  wrote 
me  they  hated  to  do  such  a  thing,  but  that  if 
I  didn't  pay  this  six  dollars  they  would  be 
forced  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  their  attor- 
neys. I  did  not  answer  this,  and  after  awhile 
I  received  a  letter  from  "their  attorneys"  giv- 
ing me  a  certain  time  to  pay  this  sum  of  six 
dollars.  I  wrote  them  I  didn't  owe  it,  and 
told  them  why.  They  wrote  me  they  would 
proceed  to  take  action  at  once  if  I  did  not  pay 
it.  I  wrote  them  to  crack  their  whip  and  go. 
The  entire  matter  dragged  along  for  over  a 
year  and  a  half.  That  was  over  ten  years 
ago,  but  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  from 
them  again  some  day. 

A  PIANO   DEAL. 

Then  another  "skin  game"  was  a  piano 
deal,  an  advertising  proposition  consisting  bi 
a  lot  of  advertisements  of  different  firms,  local 
and  foreign.  Each  of  them  paid  so  much  for 
circular  and  newspape;r  advertisements.  That 
was  the  way  the  company  got  its  money  for 
the  piano.  It  was  simply  to  be  sent  to  me  and 
I  was  to  keep  it  on  display. 

It  looked  like  a  "soft  thing,"  but  I  could 
easily  see  where  it  would  make  the  local  music 
dealers  lasting  friends  of  mine — not! 


The  man  talked  with  me  several  hours,  oflf 
and  on — mostly  off.  He  tried  hard  to  get  me 
to  sign  an  innocent  looking  little  agreement, 
just  to  let  the  piano  be  shipped  to  me  and  set 
in  my  store,  but  I  knew  there  was  some  "come 
back"  somewhere  and  I  fought  shy  of  it. 

VICTIMIZED  BY  A  BOOK  AGENT. 

One  of  those  "stung  places,"  and  a  very 
sore  one  too,  is  a  lot  of  nicely  bound  books 
that  only  (?)  cost  me  $48.50  before  I  got 
through  paying  for  them.  They  are  really 
very  pretty  books.  But  I  have  never  looked 
on  the  inside  of  them,  and  I've  had  them  for 
several  years. 

They  just  cost  $3.50  laid  down  and  $5  per 
month  until  paid  for.  I  kept  them  at  the 
store  for  six  months  or  more  before  I  got  up 
nerve  enough  to  take  them  home. 

I  suspected  my  better  half  would  not  ap- 
prove of  the  purchase  and  would  take  it  from 
me,  but  she  didn't! 

A    RUBBER    PROPOSITION. 

I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  I  would  get 
even,  and  I  did.  A  friend  of  hers,  whose  hus- 
band was  a  "curbstone  real  estate  agent,"  in- 
terested her  in  a  Mexican  rubber  plantation 
proposition  down  near  Vera  Cruz.  She  saw 
a  chance  to  invest  a  hundred  dollars  and  make 
a  million  in  ten  years. 

It  did  look  good  from  the  prospectus,  a 
beautiful  valley  raising  all  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits,  etc. 

The  real  estate  man  went  down  there  and 
came  back  with  a  lot  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  would  make  your  mouth  water  to  look  at. 

There  were  only  a  limited  number  of  tracts 
to  be  disposed  of.  As  this  proposition  was 
being  exploited  all  over  the  country,  my  wife 
was  very  anxious  to  accept  before  it  was  too 
late. 

It  did  look  like  a  good  thing,  but  I  had 
bought  a  town  lot  in  Oklahoma  several  years 
before  and  was  afraid  of  it.  This  town  lot 
cost  me  $25.  I  have  it  yet,  and  if  any  of  you 
want  to  speculate  a  little,  you  can  have  it  for 
25  cents.  I  have  a  very  pretty  deed  to  it  and 
several  tax  receipts  showing  it  is  all  O.  K. 

A  year  or  so  later  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment exposed  the  whole  thing.  The  papers 
were  full  of  it.  The  "rubber  plantation"  was 
an  absolute  desert.  The  "beautiful  winding 
creek"  flowing  through  it  was  a  rocky  gulch 
that  had  never  had  a  drop  of  water  in  it. 
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Domestic  tranquillity  was  again  established 
at  my  house. 

THE  CHARITY  RACKET. 

Then  there  was  another  "skin  game"  that 
comes  to  my  mind. 

A  girl  with  a  crutch,  a  nice  looking  girl  but 
terribly  lame,  called  on  us.  She  had  a  basket 
on  her  arm  and  was  selling  a  "life  everlast- 
ing" plant.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  hang 
it  on  the  porch,  or  in  your  flower  window  and 
keep  it  wet,  and  it  would  grow  a  luxuriant 
foliage. 

You  could  let  it  dry  up  and  it  would  keep 
indefinitely.  When  you  wanted  it  to  grow 
again  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  it  wet  a 
few  days. 

She  sold  them  at  50  cents  or  three  for  $1.25. 
I  bought  one,  took  it  home  and  hung  it  up. 
I  was  sorry  I  hadn't  bought  three  or  six  when 
I  thought  how  pretty  it  would  look  when  it 
became  green.  I  saw  them  hanging  in  store 
windows  and  on  porches  all  over  town.  She 
sold  a  lot  of  them,     I  watered  it  and  watched 


it  to  see  it  sprout;  but  it  just  kept  on  looking 
like  a  bunch  of  brown-colored  excelsior  sewed 
together  with  heavy  cord. 

About  a  week  after  a  traveling  man  asked 
me  if  a  girl  had  worked  Larned  yet  with  a 
"life  everlasting  graft."  He  said  he  had  be- 
come pretty  well  acquainted  with  her  at  Dodge 
City.  He  informed  me  that  she  wasn't  a  bit 
lame  and  was  making  more  clear  money  than 
any  one  he  knew  of.  She  was  a  good  looker, 
had  a  good  "spiel" — she  could  put  up  a  pitiful 
talk  that  would  almost  make  the  "weeps" 
come.  He  said  she  made  the  plants  out  of 
excelsior  dyed  brown  and  sewed  together  with 
cord.  She  even  sewed  a  little  southern  moss 
over  them  to  look  like  dried  foliage.  I  went 
home  and  took  down  my  "life  everlasting 
plant"  and  examined  it.  It  hadn't  sprouted 
yet,  but  it  made  a  nice  hot  little  fire  for  a 
time. 

But  why  continue  the  harrowing  recital! 
We've  all  been  stung  with  some  of  these  dif- 
ferent kind  of  bees! 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  DRUG  GATHERING. 

Excerpts  from  "The  Harvester,"  One   of   the   Popular   Novels    of   the  Hour— The  Hero  of 

the  Tale  Makes  His  Llvln|{  by  the  Growth.  Collection,  and  Drying  of  Medicinal 

Plants — Practical  and  Interestln|{  Details  of  the  Work. 


One  of  the  popular  novels  of  the  last  year 
is  of  particular  interest  to  the  druggist.  We 
refer  to  "The  Harvester."  The  author,  it  is 
interesting  to  know,  is  herself  the  wife  of  a 
druggist — Gene  Stratton  Porter.  Mrs.  Porter 
began  her  literary  work  some  years  ago  by 
writing  out-and-out  nature  studies — books  on 
birds,  moths,  and  the  like.  Subsequently  she 
made  a  great  popular  hit  by  weaving  these  ob- 
servations of  nature  into  the  form  of  fiction. 
Two  of  her  books,  "Freckles"  and  "A  Girl  of 
the  Limberlost,"  were  full  of  charm  and  fas- 
cination. 

"The  Harvester"  is  another  novel  of  the 
same  type.  In  this  particular  book  the  nature 
theme  provided  is  the  collection  of  medicinal 
plants  for  the  drug  market.  The  harvester 
himsdlf  is  a  tall,  strapping  fellow  of  26  years, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  this  work,  and  who 
has  made  it  pay  him  handsomely.  His  father 
before  him  was  a  hunter  and  trapper,  and  the 
young  man  therefore  comes  naturally  by  his 


love  for  the  open  and  his  understanding  of  the 
woods.  No  marsh  is  too  wet,  no  forest  too 
dense,  to  daunt  the  young  woodsman  if  he 
thinks  it  harbors  barks  or  roots  which  may  be 
used  in  the  healing  of  the  sick. 

Primarily,  of  course,  "The  Harvester"  is  a 
love  story.  It  could  scarcely  be  a  popular  suc- 
cess if  it  were  not.  Incidentally,  however,  it 
contains  a  great  many  practical  details  de- 
scriptive of  the  particular  occupation  of  the 
hero,  and  these  are  what  make  the  book  inter- 
esting to  the  druggist.  Particularly  is  it  sug- 
gestive at  a  time  when  the  native  supply  of 
certain  medicinal  plants  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, and  as  a  country  we  are  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  artificial  cultivation. 

HOW    THE    HARVESTER    BEGAN. 

Without  more  ado  let  us  quote  from  certain 
parts  of  the  book  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  not  have  perused  the 
whole  story.    On  one  occasion,  when  the  Har- 
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vester's  work  had  become  so  well  known  as  to 
make  him  famous,  he  read  a  paper  describing 
his  occupation  before  a  national  medical  so- 
ciety. He  then  described  how  he  had  begun 
his  work,  and  what  methods  he  had  practiced 
in  following  it  up : 

The  rapidly  decreasing  supply  of  drugs  and  the  adul- 
terated importations  early  taught  me  that  the  day  was 
coming  when  it  would  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  raise 
our  home  supplies.  So,  while  yet  in  my  teens,  I  began 
collecting  from  the  fields  and  woods  for  miles  around 
such  medicinal  stuff  as  grew  in  my  father's  fields, 
marsh,  and  woods,  and  planting  more  wherever  I  found 
anything  growing  naturally  in  its  prime.  I  merely 
enlarged  nature's  beds  and  preserved  their  natural  con- 
dition. As  the  plants  spread  and  the  harvest  increased, 
I  built  a  dry-house  on  scientific  principles,  a  large  store- 
room, and  later  a  laboratory  in  which  I  have  been 
learning  to  prepare  some  of  my  crude  material  for  the 
market,  combining  ideas  of  my  own  in  remedies,  and  at 
last  producing  one  your  president  just  has  indicated  that 
I  come  to  submit  to  you  as  a  final  resort  in  certain  con- 
ditions. 

My  operations  now  have  spread  to  close  six  hundred 
acres  of  almost  solid  medicinal  growth,  including  a  little 
lake,  around  the  shores  of  which  flourish  a  quadruple 
setting  of  water-loving  herbs. 

HIS   DRY-HOUSE. 

Elsewhere  in  the  book  we  get  more  details 
of  the  Harvester's  dry-house  for  the  evapora- 
tion of  drugs : 

The  Harvester  tossed  the  hitching  strap  to  the  dog 
and  walked  down  the  driveway  to  a  lo\y  structure  built 
on  the  embankment  beside  the  lake.  One  end  of  it  was 
a  dry-house  of  his  own  construction.  Here,  by  an 
arrangement  of  hot-water  pipes,  he  evaporated  many  of 
the  barks,  roots,  seeds,  and  leaves  he  grew  to  supply 
large  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs. 
By  his  process  crude  stock  was  thoroughly  cured,  yet 
did  not  lose  in  weight  and  color  as  when  dried  in 
the  sun  or  outdoor  shade. 

So  the  Harvester  was  enabled  to  send  his  customers 
big  packages  of  brightly  colored  raw  material,  and  the 
few  cents  per  pound  he  asked  in  advance  of  the  cata- 
logued prices  were  paid  eagerly.  He  lived  alone,  and 
never  talked  of  his  work;  so  none  of  the  harvesters 
of  the  fields  adjoining  dreamed  of  the  extent  of  his 
reaping.  The  idea  had  been  his  own.  He  had  been 
born  in  the  cabin  in  which  he  now  lived.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  old-time  hunters  of  skins  and  game. 
They  had  added  to  their  earnings  by  gathering  in  spring 
and  fall  the  few  medicinal  seeds,  leaves  and  barks 
they  knew. 

From  books  and  drug  pamphlets  he  had  learned 
every  medicinal  plant,  shrub  and  tree  of  his  vicinity, 
and  for  years  roamed  far  afield  and  through  the  woods 
collecting.  After  his  father's  death  expenses  grew 
heavier  and  the  boy  saw  that  he  must  earn  more  money. 
His  mother  frantically  opposed  his  going  to  the  city, 
so  he  thought  out  the  plan  of  transplanting  the  stuff  he 
gathered  to  the  land  he  owned  and  cultivating  it  there 


This  work  was  well  dcveloi-  he  was  twenty,  but 

that  year  he  lost  his  mother 

From  that  time  he  went  on  steadily  enlarging  his 
species,  transplanting  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  medicinal 
herbs  from  such  locations  as  he  found  them  to  similar 
conditions  on  his  land.  Six  years  he  had  worked  culti- 
vating these  beds,  and  hunting  through  the  woods  on 
the  river  banks,  the  great  Limberlost  Swamp,  and 
neglected  corners  of  earth  for  barks  and  roots.  He 
occasionally  made  long  trips  across  the  country  for 
rapidly  diminishing  plants  he  found  in  the  woodlands 
of  men  who  did  not  care  to  bother  with  a  few  speci- 
mens, and  many  big  beds  of  profitable  herbs,  extinct  for 
miles  around,  now  flourished  on  the  banks  of  Loon  Lake, 
in  the  marsh,  and  through  the  forest  rising  above.  To 
what  extent  and  value  his  venture  had  grown,  no  one 
save  the  Harvester  knew.  When  his  neighbors  twitted 
him  about  being  too  lazy  to  plow  and  sow,  of  "mooning" 
over  books,  and  derisively  sneered  when  they  spoke  of 
him  as  the  Harvester  of  the  Woods,  or  the  Medicine 
Man,  David  Langston  smiled  and  went  his  way. 

Referring  to  this  attitude  of  his  neighbors, 
he  once  said : 

"Ten  years  ago  I  began  removing  every  tree,  bush, 
vine,  and  plant  of«  medicinal  value  from  the  woods 
around  to  my  land;  I  set  and  sowed  acres  in  ginseng, 
knowing  I  must  nurse,  tend,  and  cultivate  seven  years. 
If  my  neighbors  had  understood  what  I  was  attempting, 
what  do  you  think  they  would  have  said?  Cranky  and 
lazy  would  have  become  adjectives  too  mild.  Lunatic 
would  have  expressed  it  better.  That's  close  to  the  general 
opinion,  anyway.  Because  I  will  not  fell  my  trees,  and 
the  woods  hide  the  work  I  do,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  I  spend  my  time  in  the  sun  reading  a  book.  I  do, 
as  often  as  I  have  an  opportunity.  But  the  point  is  that 
this  fall,  when  I  harvest  that  ginseng  bed,  I  will  clear 
more  money  than  my  stiff  est  detractor  ever  saw  at  one 
time.  I'll  wager  my  bank  account  won't  compare  so 
unfavorably  with  the  best  of  them  now." 

WHAT  DRUGS   WERE   CULTFV'.^TED. 

One  interesting  dialogue  in  the  book  touches 
on  the  different  drugs  collected  by  the  Har- 
vester : 

"In  my  woods,"  said  the  Harvester,  "you  see  I  grow 
several  members  of  the  Viola  pedata  family,  bird's  foot, 
snake,  and  wood  violets,  and  three  of  the  Odorata,  Eng- 
lish, marsh,  and  sweet,  for  our  big  drug  houses.  They 
use  the  flowers  in  making  deHcate  tests  for  acids  and 
alkalies.  The  entire  plant,  flower,  seed,  leaf,  and  root, 
goes  into  different  remedies.  The  beds  seed  themselves 
and  spread,  so  I  have  more  than  I  need  for  the  chem- 
ists, and  I  sell  a  few.  I  don't  use  the  white  and  yellow 
in  my  business:  I  just  grow  them  for  their  beauty.  I 
also  sell  my  surplus  lilies-of-the-valley.  Would  you  like 
to  order  some  of  them  for  your  house  or  more  violets 
for  to-morrow?" 

"Well,  bless  my  soul !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
lilies-of-the-valley  are  medicine?" 

The  Harvester  laughed. 

"I  grow  immense  beds  of  them  in  the  woods  on  the 
banks  of  Loon  Lake,"  he  said.  "They  are  Coitvallaria 
majalis  of  the  drug  houses,  and  I  scarcely  know  what 
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the  weak-hearted  people  would  do  without  them.  I  use 
large  quantities  in  trade,  and  this  season  I  am  selling  a 
few  because  people  so  love  them." 

"Lihes  in  medicine ;  well,  dear  me !  Are  roses  good 
for  our  innards  too?" 

Then  the  Harvester  did  laugh. 

"I  imagine  the  roses  you  know  go  into  perfumes 
mostly,"  he  answered.  "They  do  make  medicine  of 
Canadian  rock  rose  and  rose  bay,  laurel,  and  willow.  I 
grow  the  bushes,  but  they  are  not  what  you  would  con- 
sider roses." 

"I  wonder,  now,"  said  the  woman,  studying  the  Har- 
vester closely,  "if  you  are  not  the  queer  genius  I've 
heard  of,  who  spends  his  time  hunting  and  growing  stufif 
in  the  woods  and  people  call  him  the  Medicine  Man." 

"I  strongly  suspect,  madam,  I  am  that  man,"  said  the 
Harvester. 

"Well,  bless  me !"  cried  she.  "I've  always  wanted  to 
see  you,  and  here  when  I  do,  you  look  just  like  anybody 
else.  I  thought  you'd  have  long  hair,  and  be  wild-eyed 
and  ferocious.  And  your  talk  sounds  like  out  of  a  book. 
Well,  that  beats  me!" 

"Me,  too!"  said  the  Harvester,  hfting  his  hat. 

Here  are  some  practical  details  of  the  work : 

The  Harvester  set  the  neglected  cabin  in  order;  then 
he  carefully  and  deftly  packed  all  his  dried  herbs,  barks, 
and  roots.  Next  came  carrying  the  couch  grass,  wild 
alum,  and  soapwort  into  the  storeroom.  Then  followed 
July  herbs.  He  first  went  to  his  bed  of  foxglove,  be- 
cause the  tender  leaves  of  the  second  year  should  be 
stripped  from  them  at  flowering  time,  and  that  usually 
began  two  weeks  earher;  but  his  bed  lay  in  shaded, 
damp  location  and  the  tall  bloom  stalks  were  only  in 
half  flower,  their  pale  lavender  making  an  exquisite  pic- 
ture. It  paid  to  collect  these  leaves,  so  the  Harvester 
hastily  stripped  the  amount  he  wanted. 

Yarrow  was  beginning  to  bloom  and  he  gathered  as 
much  as  required,  taking  the  whole  plant.  That  only 
brought  a  few  cents  a  pound,  but  it  was  used  entire,  so 
the  weight  made  it  worth  while. 

Catnip  tops  and  leaves  were  also  ready,  and  as  it 
grew  in  the  open  in  dry  soil  and  the  beds  had  been 
weeded  that  spring,  he  could  gather  great  arm  loads  of 
it  with  a  sickle,  but  he  had  to  watch  the  swarming  bees. 
He  left  the  male-fern  and  mullein  until  the  last  for 
different  reasons. 

ABOUT   GINSENG. 

Once  the  Harvester  had  unknowingly  taken 
some  ginseng  from  the  girl  who  was  later  to 
be  his  beloved,  and  he  sought  to  make  restitu- 
tion at  once : 

"Any  country  boy  or  girl,"  he  said,  "can  find  ginseng, 
gather,  wash,  and  dry  it,  and  get  five  dollars  a  pound.  I 
can  return  yours  to-morrow  and  you  can  cure  and  take 
it  to  a  druggist  I  will  name  you,  and  sell  it  for  that.  But 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  you  can  get 
more.  Your  roots  are  now  on  the  trays  of  my  evaporat- 
ing house.  They  will  dry  to  the  proper  degree  desired 
by  the  trade,  so  that  they  will  not  lose  an  extra  ounce  in 
weight,  and  if  I  send  them  with  my  stuff  to  big  whole- 
sale houses  I  deal  with,  they  will  be  graded  with  the 
finest  wild  ginseng.     It  is  worth  more  than  the  culti- 


v^ated  and  you  will  get  closer  to  eight  dollars  a  pound  for 
it  than  five.  There  is  some  speculation  in  it,  and  the 
market  fluctuates;  but  as  a  rule,  I  sell  for  the  highest 
price  the  drug  brings,  and,  at  times  when  the  season  is 
very  dry,  I  set  my  own  prices.  Shall  I  return  yours  or 
may  I  cure  and  sell  it,  and  bring  you  the  money?" 

On  another  occasion  he  wanted  to  go  in 
search  of  the  girl,  but  he  was  afraid  some  one 
would  rifle  his  precious  ginseng  bed : 

It  had  been  carefully  tended  these  seven  years  for  the 
culmination  the  coming  fall  would  bring.  That  ginseng 
was  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  he  had  labored 
over  it,  fighting  worms  and  parasites,  covering  and  un- 
covering it  with  the  changing  seasons — a  siege  of  loving 
labor. 

INTERESTING  FACTS. 

One  who  showed  much  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Harvester  was  given  some  interesting 
details : 

"Foxglove  for  heart  trouble,  and  mullein  for  catarrh. 
I  get  ten  cents  a  pound  for  foxglove  leaves  and  five 
for  mullein,  and  from  seventy-five  to  a  dollar  for  flow- 
ers of  the  latter,  depending  on  how  well  I  preserve  the 
color  in  drying  them.  They  must  be  sealed  in  bottles 
and  handled  with  extreme  care." 

"Then,"  repUed  the  visitor,  "if  I  wasn't  too  childish 
to  be  out  picking  them,  I  could  be  earning  seventy-five 
cents  a  pound  for  mullein  blooms?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Harvester,  "but  until  you  learned  the 
trick  of  stripping  them  rapidly  you  scarcely  could  gather 
what  would  weigh  two  pounds  a  day,  when  dried.  Not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  you  might  have  to  stand  and 
work  mostly  in  hot  sunshine,  because  mullein  likes  open 
roads  and  fields  and  sunny  hills." 

*  *      * 
"What  other  plants  do  you  gather?" 

"Saffron,"  answered  the  Harvester.  "A  beautifuf 
thing!  You  must  see  it.  Tall,  round  stems,  lacy,  deh- 
cate  leaves,  big  heads  of  bright  yellow  bloom,  touched 
with  color  so  dark  it  appears  black — one  of  the  loveliest 
plants  that  grows.  You  should  see  my  big  bed  of  it  in 
a  week  or  two  more.     It  makes  a  picture." 

*  *      * 

"Sketch  a  sarsaparilla  plant  and  this  yam  vine.  If 
grows  on  your  veranda  too — the  rattle  box,  you  remem- 
ber. The  leaves  and  seeding  arrangements  are  wonder- 
ful. You  can  do  any  number  of  things  with  them,  and 
all  will  be  new." 

He  called  her  attention  to  and  brought  her  samples 
of  ginger  leaves,  Indian  hemp,  queen-of-the-meadow, 
coneflower,  burdock,  baneberry,  Indian  turnip,  and 
Indian  hemp,  as  he  harvested  them  in  turn.  When  they 
came  to  the  large  beds  of  orange  pleurisy  root  the  Girl 
cried  out  with  pleasure. 

H  we  assume  that  the  possibilities  of  drug 
collection  and  cultivation  have  not  been  over- 
drawn by  the  author  of  this  interesting  tale, 
we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
here  a  chance  for  profitable  work.  It  should 
appeal  particularly  to  druggists. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

Eleventh  Paper— The  Practice  of  Optics  Nets  this  Drn|{|{ist  a  Dollar  a  Day  — Betflnnln^  In 
Small  Way  In  a  Mere  Hamlet  He  Has  Succeeded  In  Hulldlni^  Up  a  Good 
Business  in  this  Department — How  He  Did  It. 

By  S.  C.  COOPER.  Phm.B.. 

Lion's  Head,  Ontario. 


My  little  business  in  an  isolated  Ontario 
hamlet  consists  of  a  conglomeration  of  side- 
lines. Each  in  itself  amounts  to  very  little, 
but  in  the  aggregate  they  total  annually  some- 
thing "to  the  good."  Optical  work  has  prob- 
ably proved  my  most  profitable  branch,  and  I 
use  the  word  "profitable"  as  indicating  an 
asset  in  more  ways  than  one, 

GETTING   A   START, 

After  graduating  from  the  Ontario  College 
of  Pharmacy,  I  took  a  course  in  optics.  I  pur- 
chased a  trial  set  for  $30,  a  lens  gauge  for  $6, 
and  pliers  for  $1,  and  inserted  the  following 
item  among  the  personal  locals  in  the  district 
newspaper : 

Those  headaches  may  be  caused  by  defective  eye- 
sight. I  can  correct  it.— S.  C.  Cooper,  Phm.B.,  Druggist 
and  Optician. 

That  was  the  slogan  I  sounded  week  after 
week,  until  now  some  of  my  friends  repeat  it 
to  me,  when  w'ith  a  smile  on  their  face  they 
ask  for  a  box  of  headache  powders.  It 
brought  them  to  me  once,  tw^ice  and  even  three 
times,  when  a  break  or  a  lost  lens  made  it 
necessary. 

Next  to  my  trial  set,  my  best  help  has  been 
my  lens  gauge.  Some  of  my  customers  look 
surprised  when  I  replace  a  cracked  lens  with 
a  new  one  which  their  experience  proves  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  damaged  one.  My  av- 
erage stock-in-trade  is  worth  about  ten  dol- 
lars, I  do  no  brazing  but  send  repairs  to  To- 
ronto by  mail  and  get  cylindrical  lenses  and 
odd  sizes  and  fittings  made  to  order. 

Knowledge  is  properly  a  potent  key  to  the 
confidence  of  one's  customers.  At  first,  those 
whom  I  knew  hesitated  about  trusting  me  with 
visual  correction.  I  was  particular  that  they 
should  realize  that  I  recognized  the  importance 
of  care,  that  I  proceeded  to  make  examina- 
tions   and    deductions    methodically,    not    by 

p^uess 

*=  HOW    MY  PRACTICE  GREW. 

Upon  completing  my  examination,  I  usually 
made   diagrams  and  explained   the  defect  to 


my  patient,  who  was  thereby  iniprcs.sed  that  I 
knew  what  I  was  talking  about.  One  patient 
was  the  means  of  sending  another  until  I 
have  the  optical  w^ork  of  this  section  almost 
corralled.  Outsiders  come  in,  but  go  away 
disappointed  and  minus  their  expenses. 

In  summer  I  drive  to  places  several  miles 
away,  calling  at  the  homes  when  requested  to, 
thus  heading  off  the  uncertain  pedler.  I  am 
arranging  to  offer  my  services  gratis  this  sum- 
mer to  the  neighboring  school  boards  in  in- 
specting the  eyes  of  the  scholars;  in  case  of 
defect,  I  shall  report  it  to  the  child's  parents, 
as  well  as  to  the  school  board,  who  will  be  free 
to  act  in  the  matter  as  they  wish. 

The  majority  of  people  like  some  one  or 
something  to  lean  upon — physically,  financial- 
ly, intellectually,  and  spiritually ;  and  the  opti- 
cian, to  be  successful,  must  cultivate  and  en- 
courage this  tendency.  Many  come  to  me  with 
fear  and  trembling,  thinking  only  of  the  dis- 
bursement that  may  produce  no  results.  I 
impress  on  them  that  there  need  be  no  dis- 
bursement until  they  are  helped :  then  there  is 
no  resentment.  I  assure  them  that  I  will  take 
care  of  their  vision  in  the  future,  that  my 
work  is  guaranteed,  that  no  man  can  serve 
them  better, 

SOME  TRYING  CASES, 

Nervous  patients  are  the  most  difficult; 
their  answers  are  invariably  contradictory,  and 
one  must  put  them  at  ease  by  gaining  their 
confidence,  I  proceed  on  the  principle  that 
my  patient's  replies  about  improvement  of 
vision  are  wrong  until  by  changing  lenses  I 
prove  them  correct.  The  optician  to  be  suc- 
cessful must,  from  the  time  the  patient  takes 
the  chair  until  the  glasses  are  accepted,  be  dic- 
tator and  master  of  the  situation. 

I  have  had  many  kinds  of  patients,  from 
the  handsome  Scotch  lassie  who  inquired  "Do 
you  look  into  people's  eyes?"  to  the  tot  who 
wanted  "specs  like  grandma's."  One  day  a 
gentleman  brought  his  son  to  be  fitted  with  "a 
twenty-five-cent   pair  of  glasses."     I   sat  the 
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boy  in  the  chair  twenty  feet  from  the  card. 
He  could  not  name  the  big  E.  I  demurred  at 
furnishing  a  cheap  lens  in  such  a  case,  and  the 
father  agreed  to  buy  a  good  lens  in  a  cheap 
frame.  That  youth  took  — 4.5  spherical  and 
read  the  20-feet  line  perfectly.  After  graph- 
ically describing  the  defect  I  was  told  to  fit 
him  as  I  thought  best.     The  price  was  paid. 


The  young  fellow  has  rejoiced  ever  since  in  a 
new  lease  of  eyesight,  and  both  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  performed  for  me  some  good 
missionary  work.  I  get  a  customer's  confi- 
dence and  cash.     These  mean  profit. 

I  shall  w-elcome  any  other  side-line  that  will, 
on  such  a  small  outlay  of  time  and  capital,  net 
as  this  does,  an  average  of  one  dollar  per  day. 


A  GRUESOME  EXPERIENCE. 

A  Human  Foot  Is  Fonnd  Severed  from  the  Body  In  a  Railway  Tannel — A  Newspaper  Sen' 

satlon  Follows  and  Detectives  are  Put  on  the  Case — The  Mystery 

Finally  Unraveled  by  a  Pharmacist. 

By  ERNEST  V.  CRIPPS. 

Berkhamsted,   Eniiland. 


"If  you  want  to  study  life,"  remarked  the 
pharmacist,  "get  a  job  as  dispenser  in  one  of 
our  big  hospitals.  You  will  see  and  hear 
things  there  that  will  startle  you. 

"Some  years  ago,  just  after  I  had  qualified, 
I  obtained  a  post  of  assistant  pharmacist  to  the 
W.  Hospital.  For  three  years  I  worked 
harder  there  than  I  had  ever  before — or  since. 
But  it  was  interesting  work.  And  the  experi- 
ence I  gained  of  the  many  departments  of  hos- 
pital administration,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
seamy  side  of  human  life,  has  stood  me  in  good 
stead  since. 

"But  it  is  not  about  the  work  that  I  want 
to  tell  you  to-night,  but  of  a  well-known  mys- 
tery which  I  was  the  means  of  clearing  up.  It 
was  done  quietly  and  the  public  were  never  told 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  biggest  puzzles  the 
police  force  ever  had  in  hand. 

THE  FIGHT  IN  THE  TUNNEL. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  the 

H tunnel  sensation.     I  am  speaking  now 

of  an  event  that  took  place  from  25  to  30  years 
ago.  It  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
those  days.     The  story  goes : 

"One  day  in  December,  a  number  of  plate- 
layers, men  who  lay  rails  on  the  track,  were 
at  work  in  this  tunnel,  situated  not  many  miles 
out  of  London,  on  one  of  the  best  known  rail- 
way lines. 

"You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  work  of  these  men.  It  is  their 
custom  to  cease  work  on  the  approach  of  a 


train  into  the  tunnel,  and  stand  in  alcoves  made 
in  the  walls  for  that  purpose. 

"It  was  while  a  passenger  train  was  running 
through,  its  carriages  brightly  lit,  that  one  of 
the  doors  was  noticed  to  be  open,  and  the  fig- 
ures of  two  men,  apparently  struggling  with 
each  other,  were  seen  as  the  cars  sped  by. 

A  SEARCH  INSTITUTED. 

"The  workmen  immediately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  or  both  men  had  fallen  out, 
and  a  search  was  at  once  organized.  But  their 
efforts  were  fruitless,  no  trace  of  anybody  be- 
ing discovered  on  the  line.  Nor  could  they 
ascertain  that  any  one  was  missing  who  had 
traveled  by  that  train. 

"The  next  day  they  were  working  a  few 
hundred  yards  further  along  the  tunnel,  when 
one  of  them  picked  up,  close  to  the  wall,  a 
naked  human  foot,  w^hich  had  been  severed 
from  the  leg  just  above  the  ankle ! 

"The  discovery  naturally  caused  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  it  being  rather  dull  then  for  the 
newspapers,  they  blossomed  out  at  once  in 
headlines  of  the  most  lurid  kind  about  the 
murder. 

"Many  theories  were  advanced  and  rejected, 
after  examination.  The  natural  inference  was 
that  some  one  had  either  fallen  or  had  been 
thrown  from  a  passing  train,  and  the  foot  sev- 
ered by  the  wheels.  But  to  prove  this  the  rest 
of  the  body  would  have  to  be  found,  and  care- 
ful search  for  that  purpose  proved  fruitless. 
It  was  a  naked  foot,  you  w'ill  observe,  and  pas- 
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sengers  in  trains  do  not  as  a  rule  travel  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  these  to  be  torn  off  so  cleanly  as 
to  leave  no  traces. 

"Medical  examination  proved  the  foot  to  be 
that  of  a  female,  severed  by  some  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  the  owner  to  have  been  dead  some 
six  or  seven  days.  They  estimated  the  victim's 
age  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

"The  discovery  was  a  nine  days'  wonder,  but 
since  a  particularly  atrocious  murder  was  com- 
mitted a  few  days  later,  the  dailies  took  up  a 
fresh  subject  and  dropped  the  other.  No  more 
was  heard  of  the  mystery  of  the  foot  so  far  as 
the  public  were  concerned. 

A  PHARMACIST  LENDS  ASSISTANCE. 

"But  I  expect  you  are  wondering  where  I 
come  in.  I  am  just  approaching  my  part  in  the 
business. 

"One  of  my  duties  as  assistant  pharmacist 
at  the  hospital  was  rather  a  gruesome  one.  It 
was  that  of  preparing  the  bodies  of  unfortu- 
nates who  died  without  kith  or  kin,  and  of 
others  with  whose  relatives  special  arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  for  dissection  by  the 
medical  students.  Different  arrangements  are 
in  force  at  the  present  day,  I  know,  and  this 
work  is  in  other  hands.  But  at  that  time  we 
pharmacists  performed  that  service. 

"I  know  quite  well  there  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  a  morbid  curiosity  concerning  all  de- 
tails of  this  ghastly  but  necessary  work.  Our 
novelists  have,  in  many  instances,  excited  and 
fostered  it,  by  their  not  always  authentic 
stories  and  descriptions.  Who  that  knows 
Stevenson's  'Body  Snatcher'  can  forget  the 
thrill  that  tingles  along  the  nerves,  as  that  too 
realistic  account  is  read  ? 

"But,  as  you  know,  things  are  very  different 
now  from  the  days  so  vividly  depicted  by  him, 
and  now  a  government  official  makes  it  his 
special  business  to  see  that  everything  is  done 
decently. 

"I  must  confess  that  the  first  few  week^of 
this  work  were  very  trying,  but  after  a  little 
time  I  had  quite  mastered  any  feelings  of  com- 
punction I  ever  had,  and  was  quite  as  hardened 
as  the  students  themselves. 

"I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  never  in 
those  days  read  the  newspapers,  so  that  I  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  sensation  and  excitement 
that  was  caused  by  the  discovery  in  the  tunnel. 
How  I  came  to  know  of  it  was  rather  curious. 


"I  was  in  lodgings  at  the  time,  and  one  of 
the  detectives  who  had  this  case  in  hand  lived 
in  the  same  house.  Generally  a  very  close  man 
concerning  all  his  business,  he  surprised  me  one 
night  by  entering  into  conversation  about  the 
murder  and  questioned  me  about  my  own 
duties  and  experiences  in  the  dissecting  rooms. 
I,  nothing  loath,  told  him  all  I  could,  and  it 
ended  by  his  asking  me  whether  I  would  care 
to  go  to  the  police  station  and  inspect  the  foot. 

"My  curiosity  was  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  I  had  the  glimmering  of  an  idea  that  the 
puzzle  was  about  to  be  solved  in  rather  an  un- 
expected way.    So  I  consented. 

A  CLUE. 

"The  fresh  appearance  of  the  foot,  after  an 
interval  of  a  fortnight,  particularly  struck  me, 
and  I  at  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  had 
been  preserved  in  some  way,  probably  by  in- 
jecting the  arteries  after  death. 

"As  the  detective  was  up  against  a  wall,  and 
I  could  get  no  further,  I  suggested  that  he 
might  cautiously  inquire  at  the  various  hos- 
pitals whether  a  foot  was  missing  from  the 
dissecting  rooms.  He  could  ascertain  this 
readily.  It  was  a  strict  rule  at  all  hospitals  that 
when  parts  of  bodies  were  to  be  taken  home 
by  the  students,  those  in  charge  of  these  poor 
emblems  of  mortality  should  see  to  it  that  the 
bodies  were  finally  put  together  in  a  decent 
fashion  and  buried. 

"The  detective  at  once  commenced  his  in- 
quiries. On  the  next  day  he  found  out  all  he 
wanted  to  know.  That  day,  one  of  the  biggest 
hospital's  attendants,  in  assembling  the  limbs 
of  the  body  of  a  female,  after  dissection, 
missed  a  foot. 

"The  two  students  responsible  for  it  had  not 
been  at  the  hospital  for  several  days.  It  after- 
wards developed  they  had-  not  returned  since 
the  night  when  the  foot  was  discovered  in  the 
tunnel. 

"They  were  traced  to  their  lodgings,  which 
were  some  distance  out  of  London,  down  the 
very  line  on  which  the  discovery  had  been 
made.  When  pressed  they  admitted  that, 
against  the  rules,  they  had  taken  the  foot  away, 
as  they  had  been  anxious  to  dissect  it  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Christmas  examinations. 

"They  had  placed  it  upon  the  top  of  sev- 
eral more  things  in  an  ordinary  handbag, 
which  was  placed  against  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage. 
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"For  some  unexplained  reason,  when  pass- 
ing through  the  tunnel,  the  door  suddenly  flew 
open,  and  to  their  horror  their  bag  went  with 
it. 

"They  both  made  a  dash,  and  succeeded  in 
gripping  it,  but  the  foot  had  vanished,  with 
results  as  you  have  heard.     So      frightened 


were  they  that  they  had  kept  at  home  rather 
than  face  a  severe  reprimand.  But  the  foot 
being  restored,  the  whole  business  was  hushed 
up. 

"Thus  ended,  perhaps  rather  tamely,  what 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  year." 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  DRUGS. 

Probably  First  Discovered  by  Primitive    Man    in  His    Search  for  Food — Oplam  Older  than 

Bread— Nux  Vomica  Administered  by  the    Medicine    Man  with  Incantations  and 

Religions  Rites— Other  Quaint  Practices  that  Obtained  until  Science 

Finally  Broke  Through  a  Crust  of  Ignorance  and  Superstition. 

By  DANIEL  M.  GROSH. 

Philadelphia. 


From  time  immemorial  we  have  been  prone 
to  associate  drugs  with  doctors,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  drugs  were  used  and  admin- 
istered before  physicians  were  invented.  The 
Bible  first  mentions  the  use  of  drugs  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  when  Eve,  testing  the  effect 
of  a  certain  vegetable  product,  had  her  eyes 
opened  thereby.  The  serpent's  connection  with 
this  incident  as  adviser  has  no  doubt  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  adoption  of  the  serpent  as 
the  symbol  of  medicine.  The  administration 
of  medicine  before  the  doctor's  advent  de- 
volved upon  the  wise  woman,  and  the  close 
relation  between  drugs  and  women  has  held 
from  prehistoric  times. 

The  original  discovery  of  drugs  or  their 
properties  goes  back  beyond  history.  No  au- 
thentic knowledge  of  their  origin  is  recorded. 
For  thousands  of  years  the  human  race  has 
been  experimented  upon  until  we  have  gained 
the  knowledge  of  drugs  we  now  possess.  Hu- 
man nature  was  no  doubt  the  same  in  pre- 
historic  times  as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  natural 
method  of  investigation  by  tasting  an  article 
in  order  to  find  out  about  it,  is  perhaps  the 
point  to  start  from. 

Primitive  man  in  his  search  for  food,  no 
doubt  ate  or  endeavored  to  eat  anything  in 
the  form  of  berries,  plants,  roots,  leaves,  etc., 
which  were  native  to  his  habitat.  He  no 
doubt  found  that  some  were  palatable,  others 
were  tasteless  and  unsatisfying,  others  could 
be  swallowed  but  would  not  stay  swallowed, 
while  the  rest  escaped  in  the  other  direction. 


These  no  doubt  were  the  original  emetics, 
purgatives  and  cathartics,  and  were  thus 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

ORIGIN   OF  DRUGS   UNCERTAIN. 

History  makes  no  mention  of  the  discovery 
of  most  of  our  standard  drugs.  Opium  has 
left  no  record  of  when  it  was  first  used,  and 
we  know  no  more  of  it  than  we  do  of  the  dis- 
covery of  corn  and  wheat.  History  is  either 
silent  on  these  subjects  or  else  has  woven  such 
legends  or  fairy  tales  about  them  that  they 
were  considered  as  being  gifts  of  the  gods  or 
sent  from  heaven.  Certain  it  is  that  these 
medicines  were  in  use  before  the  doctor  or 
anything  like  a  doctor  made  his  appearance. 
Opium  was  long  hailed  as  the  pain  conqueror 
and  was  for  ages  given  the  place  of  honor. 

Naturally  it  was  soon  found  that  if  too 
much  of  this  poppy  bulb  was  chewed,  one 
might  still  get  the  delight,  comfort  and  relief 
from  pain,  but  did  not  wake  up  to  brag  about 
it,  and  this,  of  course,  soon  determined  the 
dose  in  proportion  to  the  effect  desired.  An- 
other plant  experimented  with  in  the  Pliocene 
age  caused  the  muscles  to  jump  and  the  jaws 
to  click,  and  was  so  intensely  bitter  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  its  properties  were  discovered  as 
early  as  some  others.  It  was  no  doubt  used 
for  the  extermination  of  undesirable  associates 
and  its  properties  gradually  developed  by  the 
elimination  process.  These,  the  Nux  Vomica 
and  St.  Ignatia  Bean,  were  used  at  a  later 
period  to  produce  spasms  or  convulsions, 
which  "devils"  could  then  be  cast  out  by  the 
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incantation  of  the  wise  woman  or  medicine 
man — that  is,  provided  the  dosage  had  been 
properly  gauged.  Otherwise  the  afflicted  was 
gathered  to  the  bosom  of  his  fathers. 

Many  of  these  vegetables  produced  such 
astonishing  effects  upon  a  well  person  that 
their  properties  were  supposed  to  work  won- 
ders upon  those  who  were  ill.  The  origin  of 
alcohol  is  as  much  in  doubt  as  all  the  others. 
But  one  can  readily  understand  how  some 
early  citizen  gathered  a  large  amount  of  ber- 
ries, and  finding  that  he  had  more  than 
enough  for  his  immediate  necessities,  left  the 
balance  in  some  receptacle  in  the  sun.  At  a 
later  period  he  found  their  appearance  changed 
by  alcoholic  fermentation  into  a  frothy,  bub- 
bling pulp.  He  ate  them,  and  shortly  began 
to  see  things  and  dream  things  as  never  be- 
fore. Thus  the  original  big  head  and  dark- 
brown  taste  made  their  debut.  In  this  way 
no  doubt  was  born  the  Big  Medicine. 

BIRTH    OF    PHARMACOLOGY. 

The  use  of  an  herb  or  plant  for  certain 
diseases  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  its  pos- 
sessing physical  or  characteristic  appearances. 
Liverwort  was  used  for  the  liver  because  the 
leaf  bore  a  fancied  resemblance  to  that  organ. 
Seeds,  berries  or  leaves  having  some  geomet- 
rical or  symbolic  shape,  such  as  star,  cross, 
trefoil  or  crescent,  were  imbued  with  all  the 
occult  and  celestial  properties  associated  with 
the  symbols  or  characters  they  represented. 
The  use  of  clover  tea  for  cancer  owes  its 
reputation  wholly  to  this  symbolic  resem- 
blance. 

Plants  and  roots  with  red  juice  were  used 
as  blood  medicines,  and  with  yellow  juices 
were  used  in  bilious  conditions  and  urinary 
disorders.  Black  decoctions  controlled  cer- 
tain diseases,  and  nearly  all  diseases  were 
more  or  less  believed  to  be  due  to  a  possession 
of  evil  spirits.  Even  to  this  day  the  power 
of  the  spell  and  powwow  are  given  credence 
in  the  midst  of  education,  civilization  and  eji- 
lightenment. 

OLD  SUPERSTITIONS. 

All  these  herbs  w^ere  valued  according  to 
where  they  grew,  stage  of  the  moon,  whether 
cut  with  an  iron  or  silver  knife.  Plants  that 
grew  by  the  tomb  of  a  saint  would  heal  any- 
thing and  everything  and  even  raise  the  dead : 
and  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  gallows  or  on  a 
criminal's  grave,  were  correspondingly  deadly 


and  poisonous.  The  Mandrake  held  a  repu- 
tation of  wonderful  potency  owing  to  its  roots 
being  forked  and  its  juice  blood  red,  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  human  body  giving 
it  marvelous  powers. 

It  was  claimed  that  it  shrieked  when  plucked 
from  the  earth,  and  whoever  heard  the  cry 
died  in  a  certain  time.  The  gatherers  assured 
their  safety  by  binding  a  dog  to  the  plant  and 
retreating  to  a  safe  distance  until  the  deed 
was  done,  the  dog  alone  assuming  the  penalty. 

Iron  has  always  stood  high  in  materia 
medica  and  was  believed  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  evil  spirits.  It  was  supposed  to  impart 
its  hardness  and  temper  to  the  taker  much  as 
the  savage  ate  the  bear's  heart  to  give  courage 
and  the  deer's  to  become  fleet  of  foot.  Even 
to-day  we  are  tempted  to  pick  up  a  horseshoe, 
so  strong  are  the  old  beliefs  in  charms  against 
ill  luck. 

Nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic  was  used 
to  such  an  extent  in  insanity,  epilepsy,  and 
nervous  disorders  that  some  patients  were  so 
saturated  that  their  skins  turned  gray.  Silver 
being  the  color  of  the  moon,  and  the  moon  a 
supposed  cause  of  lunacy,  it  was  plain  how 
the  two  became  associated.  Gold  has  always 
held  a  prominent  place  in  medicine,  being  the 
king  of  metals  and  imparting  its  royal  quali- 
ties to  the  taker.  Even  a  few  years  ago  we 
had  our  "gold  cure"  based  on  delusiorr  as  far- 
fetched as  lunar  caustic  for  lunacy. 

OPIUM   OLDER   THAN    BREAD. 

When  it  is  considered  that  opium  is  older 
than  bread  and  that  most  of  our  drugs  are  of 
such  ancient  origin  and  so  woven  around  with 
superstition,  ignorance  and  legends,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  with  our  inheritance  of 
the  drugs  we  have  also  inherited  the  absurdi- 
ties that  cling  to  them.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  doctor  in  history  was  the  Shaman  or 
Medicine  Man,  who  was  a  combination  of 
priest,  doctor,  alchemist  and  astrologer.  Drugs 
began  to  be  studied  with  regard  to  their  effect 
on  certain  diseases,  rather  than  by  the  ama- 
teurish methods  of  eating  them  indiscriminate- 
ly and  accepting  the  reports  of  the  survivors. 

To  illustrate  the  power  of  the  invocation  in 
the  administration  of  drugs  by  the  early  phy- 
sician, we  may  cite  that  which  was  delivered 
to  Hyoscyamus  in  the  treatment  of  gout: 
"Sacred  herb,  I  bid  thee,  I  bid  thee,  to-morrow 
I  summon  thee  to  the  house  of  my  patient  to 
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stop  the  rheum  of  his  feet."  Before  sunrise 
the  next  morning  it  was  dug  up  with  the  bone 
of  a  dead  animal,  sprinkled  with  salt  and  hung 
around  the  patient's  neck. 

EARLY  STRUGGLES    OF    MEDICINE. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  attempt 
to  place  medicine  in  the  scientific  category, 
where  it  belongs,  has  been  so  difficult  and 
slow.  It  had  to  overcome  the  superstition  and 
errors  of  ages.  None  of  the  sciences  or  pro- 
fessions have  been  surrounded  by  such  chaos 
as  has  medicine. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  valuable  from  the  worthless  drugs 
has  been  the  fact  that  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
sick  get  well  of  their  own  accord,  either  with 
or  without  treatment.  Consequently  any  drug 
can  show  85  per  cent  of  cures,  provided  it  is 
not  harmful  in  itself.  This  grip  which  drugs 
have  upon  the  confidence  of  both  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public  will  be  one  of  the  hardest 
problems  to  overcome  in  the  future  house- 
cleaning  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  Those  drugs 
which  survive  will  have  to  prove  their  right 
to  occupy  their  place  in  the  materia  medica  of 
the  future.  Some  drugs  there  are  of  un- 
doubted value,  but  they  will  be  numbered  by 
tens  instead  of  by  thousands  as  they  are  to- 
day. Since  drugs  were  first  administered,  it 
has  been  the  most  dangerous  and  harmful 
ones  that  have  been  most  used  and  highly 
prized.  Grandmother's  cough  syrup  always 
contained  opium,  and  Baby's  Best  Friend  also 
had  its  quota.  Every  prized  household  recipe 
contained  its  narcotic  or  alcohol.  In  all  medi- 
cine these  are  the  only  drugs  which  will  give 
the  taker  immediate  results  and  make  him 
"feel  better."  Hence  their  popularity  and 
hold  on  the  unsuspecting  victim.  It  is  well 
said  that  if  alcohol  and  narcotics  were  elim- 
inated, the  backbone  of  the  patent  medicine 
business  would  be  broken. 

Early  man  was  of  such  a  hardy  nature  that 
he  was  not  afHicted  with  minor  ailments  as  we 
know  them  to-day.  His  was  a  constant  fight 
for  life,  and  when  he  was  sick  he  either  died 
or  got  better  promptly.  If  he  was  in  the 
agonies  of  cholera  or  suffering  the  tortures  of 
a  crushed  limb,  the  medicine  man  or  woman 
mercifully  eased  his  agony  with  opium.  The 
delirium  of  fever  would  be  reduced  and  strug- 
gling nature  would  be  given  a  chance  to  throw 
her  weight  into  the  scale  along  with  his  hardv 


constitution.  It  can  be  seen  how  the  pain- 
killers came  to  be  held  as  the  gifts  of  the 
gods.  There  is  no  tribe  of  savages  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  that  does  not  possess  the 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  narcotics,  and  use 
them  not  only  as  a  medicine,  but  as  a  beverage, 
luxury,  or  substitute  for  food. 

MORE  INTELLIGENT   THERAPY    NOW. 

As  people  became  more  intelligent  and  rea- 
soning, it  w^as  found  that  drugs  were  not  in- 
dispensible  to  recovery  from  diseases,  that 
fevers  run  their  course,  and  that  the  larger 
portion  of  diseases  tended  towards  ultimate 
recovery.  The  treatments  became  less  severe, 
bleeding,  blistering,  cupping,  violent  emetics 
and  purging  became  obsolete,  and  more  atten- 
tion was  given  to  diet,  rest  and  assisting  nature 
in  her  work.  It  was  found  that  human  organ- 
ism possessed  natural  powers  of  defense 
against  disease,  and  what  was  formerly  known 
as  symptoms,  such  as  fever,  pain,  vomiting, 
etc.,  was  simply  nature's  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
the  poison. 

The  blind  implicit  faith  once  placed  in  medi- 
cine is  being  gradually  dispelled  and  also  the 
inherited  belief  that  if  the  one  certain  drug 
could  be  found  and  given,  it  would  effect  the 
certain  cure.  Among  all  known  drugs,  there 
are  but  two,  mercury  and  quinine  in  special 
cases,  which  will  cure  a  disease.  Doctor  Osier 
claims  that  the  best  physician  is  the  one  who 
knows  the  worthlessness  of  most  drugs,  and 
that  the  real  drugs  of  value  can  be  counted  on 
the  ten  fingers. 

Emetics  have  been  displaced  by  the  stomach- 
tube,  cathartics  by  dieting  and  intestinal  anti- 
septics, and  tonics  have  lost  their  once  firm 
hold.  The  only  real  tonic  is  exercise  and 
fresh  air.  As  Boerhaave  remarked  concern- 
ing quassia,  the  only  way  to  get  its  tonic  effect 
was  to  climb  the  tree  or  chop  it  down. 

The  discovery  of  late  years,  that  so  many 
diseases  are  due  to  germs  or  bacteria,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  new  class  of  remedies.  The  medi- 
cine of  the  future  will  include  the  germ-killers 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  as  well 
as  for  surgical  use.  The  old  oaken  bucket  has 
caused  more  deaths  than  the  bullet  and  sword 
of  warfare.  Our  doctors  have  driven  the  yel- 
low fever  and  cholera  from  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  and  made  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
as  salubrious  as  a  health  resort,  and  yet  allow 
our  populace  to  die  of  typhoid  and  other  pre- 
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ventable  diseases.  Every  town  of  any  im- 
portance has  a  health  bureau  of  more  or  less 
efficiency,  and  in  spite  of  this  many  of  the 
smaller   towns   and    resorts   are   hotbeds    for 


propagation  of  u,..v^...c.  Not  until  we  have  a 
National  Bureau  of  Health  can  there  be  a  con- 
centrated effort  toward  a  general  safeguard- 
ing of  the  public  health. 


PREPARING  AMPOULES  IN  THE  STORE. 

How   to    Make    Them— A    Clever    Fllllnii    Method    which  Works    Like   a  Charm— Desiccator 

and  Water  Pump  are  the  Only  Apparatus    Required — The    Sterlllzlnit  Process — An 

Informln|{  Article  on  a  Comparatively  New  Branch  of  Pharmacy. 

By  ERNEST  R.  JONES.  Ph.C, 

Of  the  Analytical  Department  of  Parke,  Davia  &  Co. 


Ampoules  (Lat.  ampulla;  Fr.  ampoule — a 
flask)  are  small  glass  containers  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes,  usually  filled  with  medicinal 
substances  either  in  solution  or  suspension. 
Owing  to  their  convenience  for  the  hypodermic 
administration  of  drugs  they  are  constantly 
gaining  popular  favor  with  the  physician  who 
desires  carefully  made,  sterilized  solutions 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

Although  they  are  comparatively  new  in  the 
United  States,  Limousin  introduced  them  into 
France  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  their  use  is 
now  quite  common  in  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Holland  and  England.  They  particularly  rec- 
ommend themselves  for  use  in  the  army  and 
navy  where  time  and  facilities  for  preparing 
and  sterilizing  hypodermic  solutions  are  often 
lacking  in  emergencies. 

Pharmaceutical  manufacturers  already  have 
large  lists  of  substances  that  can  be  purchased 
in  ampoules  all  ready  for  use,  and  they  are 
adding  to  these  lists  constantly;  the  increase  in 
biological  ampoules  being  particularly  notice- 
able. A  majority  of  druggists  w'ill  prefer  to 
purchase  filled  ampoules  from  the  above 
sources.  But  there  are  occasions  when  this 
may  not  always  be  possible,  in  which  case  the 
pharmacist  should  be  prepared  to  make  all  the 
ampoules  which  may  be  desired  by  the  phy- 
sicians in  his  district. 

As  the  preparation  of  vaccines  and  other 
such  products  is  at  present  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  average  pharmacist  and  requires  a  spe- 
cial training  and  equipment,  I  shall  only  at- 
tempt to  discuss  the  chemical  hypodermics, 
although  the  method  which  I  use  for  filling  the 
ampoules  could  apply  to  either. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  AMPOULE. 

Empty  ampoules  can  be  secured  from  glass- 
ware supply  houses  in  sizes  ranging  from  1  Cc. 
to  100  Cc.  and  in  almost  as  many  shapes.  For 
small  ampoules  the  round  bottom  variety  is  the 
most  used.  Since  the  blowing  of  ampoules 
requires  considerable  skill,  I  would  suggest 
buying  the  ready-made  empty  ones  whenever 
possible.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  phar- 
macist can  make  his  own  quite  satisfactorily 
as  follows:  Select  soft  glass  tubing  of  uniform 
bore  and, free  from  bubbles.  Rinse  with  dis- 
tilled water  and  test  the  rinse  water  for  al- 
kalinity with  phenolphthalein,  or  cochineal,  li 
alkaline,  boil  the  tubing  several  minutes  with 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  Rinse  the  tubing 
thoroughly  and  again  boil  it  in  distilled  water. 
Let  drain  until  dry.  Draw  these  out  into 
pointed  tubes  as  shown  in  the  following  illus- 
tration : 


This  etching  shows  the  tubinjr  drawn  out  at  A  and  B  preparatory 
to  making  the  ampoules. 

Cut  the  tubes  with  a  file  at  A  and  B  and  seal 
one  end,  leaving  the  other  open  for  filling. 

Before  filling,  any  ampoule  should  be 
washed  with  distilled  water  to  remove  all  dust 
and  dirt.  Some  may  prefer  to  sterilize  the 
ampoule  before  filling.  The  empty  ampoules 
can  be  sterilized  thus :  Boil  them  in  5-per-cent 
phenol  solution,  rinse  and  boil  in  distilled 
water,  drain  and  dry ;  or  it  will  be  found  easier 
to  sterilize  the  tubing  before  drawing  it  into 
ampoules.  This  is  not  really  necessary,  how- 
ever, except  in  cases  where  the  substance  to  be 
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filled  into  the  ampoule  cannot  be  sterilized 
after  filling.  In  such  a  case  the  empty  ampoule 
is  first  sterilized  and  then  filled  with  a  sterile 
solution  of  the  substance. 

PREPARATION   OF  THE  SOLUTIONS. 

These  are  generally  solutions  of  a  salt  or 
salts  in  recently  boiled,  distilled  water,  and 
made  so  as  to  contain  a  definite  dosage  to  each 
cubic  centimeter.  These  solutions  should  al- 
ways be  carefully  filtered  to  free  them  from 
dust  and  other  particles. 

FILLING  THE  AMPOULES. 

This  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  burette  or 
pipette  with  a  long,  small  capillary  point.  As 
the  capillary  opening  on  the  ampoule  is  so 
small,  one  can  easily  see  that  this  is  a  slow  and 
tedious  process. 

I  have  found  the  vacuum  method  to  be  very 
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A  desiccator  with  connection  to  a  vacuum  pump.    The  graduate 
containing  the  ampoule  stands  in  tlie  center. 

easy  and  cjuick.  Water  vacuums  can  be  pur- 
chased very  cheaply  and  are  easily  attached  or 
removed  from  the  laboi^atory  water  faucet.  To 
this  pump  attach  a  desiccator  by  means  of  a 
rubber  tube.  Measure  out  the  desired  amount 
of  solution  to  be  placed  in  the  ampoule,  allow- 
ing about  one-eighth  more  for  what  is  lost,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  the  physician  to  extract 
every  bit  from  the  ampoule.  Place  this  solu- 
tion in  a  minim  graduate  and  set  the  ampoule 
with  the  neck  down  into  the  solution.  Next 
place  the  ampoule  and  graduate  together  in  the 
desiccator,  put  on  the  cover,  and  turn  on  the 
vacuum  to  draw  all  the  air  out  of  the  empty 
ampoule.  After  several  seconds,  when  the  air 
escaping  from  the  ampoule  ceases  to  bubble 
through  the  liquid  in  the  graduate,  release  the 
vacuum  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  now  re- 
stored will  force  the  solution  out  of  the  minim 
graduate  up  into  the  ampoule. 

Now   a   small    quantity   of   the   solution   is 
liable  to  remain  in  the  neck  of  the  ampoule. 


which  woiild  prevent  its  being  sealed  easily. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  that  after  the  ampoule 
has  been  filled,  it  be  inverted  in  the  graduate 
so  that  the  capillary  point  is  upward.  Now  if 
the  vacuum  is  again  turned  on,  the  solution 
adhering  in  the  neck  will  be  drawn  out  and 
caught  in  the  graduate.  Then  the  capillary 
point  can  easily  be  sealed  over  a  Bunsen  flame. 
Fill  a  few  extra  ampoules  to  allow  for  break- 
age. 

STERILIZATION. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter  and  deserves 
much  attention.  In  sterilizing,  the  pharmacist 
will  have  to  use  different  temperatures  for 
different  substances.  Few  pharmacists  own 
autoclaves,  so  we  shall  consider  sterilization  at 
60°  C.  and  100°  C.  For  60°  C.  a  hot  air  oven 
or  hot  water  immersion  at  this  temperature 
is  convenient.  For  100°  C.  I  use  live  steam, 
as  I  find  boiling  ampoules  in  water  breaks  too 
many.  A  convenient  apparatus  for  those  who 
have  not  a  steam  sterilizer  is  a  copper-ring 
water  bath,  and  a  covered  tin  or  brass  sieve. 
The  sieve  will  generally  fit  very  nicely  into  one 
of  the  rings  of  the  water  bath.  Keep  the  water 
bath  filled  and  boiling  during  the  sterilizing, 
and  the  steam  will  rise  into  the  sieve  in  which 
the  ampoules  are  placed. 

When  sterilizing  at  60°  C,  the  ampoules 
should  be  sterilized  one  hour  daily  for  from 
four  to  eight  days  in  order  that  all  the  spores 
may  be  killed.  If  100°  C.  is  used,  sterilize  for 
30  minutes  each  day  for  three  days. 

According  to  Schneider  the  following  sub- 
stances are  suitable  for  sterilization  at  60°  C, 
but  not  at  100°  C. :  Atoxyl,  Antitoxins,  Bac- 
terial Vaccines  or  Bacterins,  Cacodylates,  Caf- 
feine Benzoate,  Cocaine,  Eserine  Sulphate, 
Eucaine,  Glucosides,  Glycerophosphates.  Hyos- 
cine,  Quinine,  Physostigmine,  Scopolamine, 
Sera,  Strychnine,  Toxins,  and  Vaccines. 

The  following  are  sterilizable  at  either  60° 
C.  or  100°  C. :  Arsacetin,  Iron  Arsenate,  Ar- 
senic, Caffeine,  Camphorated  Oil,  Gums,  Mor- 
phine, Mucilaginous  substances.  Normal  Salt 
solution,  Oils.  Paraffins,  Salvarsan,  Sodium 
Cacodylate,  Stovaine,  Strophanthin,  and  Inor- 
ganic Salts  generally. 

When  in  doubt  the  lower  temperature  should 
be  chosen. 

With  this  information  a  pharmacist  should 
be  prepared  to  manufacture  his  own  ampoules^ 
at  least  in  cases  of  emergency. 
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A    Plan    for    the    Systematic    Arran|{ement    of    Goods   In  the    Store— Every  Article  Is  No 
bered  and  Indexed  and  May  Be  Located    at    Once— Nothln|{  Is  Misplaced,  and  Losa 
from  Deterioration  and  A^e  Is  Reduced  to  a  Minimum — Details  of  the  Scheme. 

By  JONAH    F.  RUPERT. 


Many  drue^gists  do  not  know  exactly  what 
crude  drugs  they  have  in  stock,  and  often  they 
are  unable  to  supply  articles  which  they  have 
on  hand  because  they  cannot  locate  them.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  large  stores  where  the 
clerks  have  charge  of  putting  stock  onto  the 
shelves  and  consequently  can  find  them  more 
readily  than  the  proprietor.  When  these  clerks 
leave,  their  successors  are  not  always  so  dili- 
gent as  to  "go  through  everything."  And 
even  if  they  did,  they  may  forget  the  location 
or  even  the  presence  of  drugs  not  frequently 
called  for.  Not  only  does  this  represent  a 
loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  trade,  but  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  stock  is  also  often  lost  because  the 
goods  deteriorate  or  are  forgotten. 

As  an  apprentice,  I  made  it  a  point  to  study 
particularly  the  drugs  in  stock,  learning  the 
English,  Latin  and  German  names  and  syn- 
onyms. I  also  indexed  all  drugs  and  chem- 
icals, arranging  the  names  of  all  the  various 
salts  of  the  different  elements  in  stQck  on  sep- 
arate pages  of  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose 
with  some  indication  of  their  location  by  num- 
ber or  abbreviation  known  to  myself.  In  a 
very  short  time  I  knew  more  about  the  stock 
than  the  boss,  and  although  I  was  only  an  ap- 
prentice, the  proprietor  soon  referred  calls  for 
uncommon  chemicals  and  drugs  to  me.  I  could 
tell  him  instantly  from  my  index  whether  the 
products  were  in  stock  or  not  and  their  loca- 
tion. This  plan  saves  much  time,  impresses 
the  customer  well,  and  often  catches  trade 
which  would  be  otherwise  lost.  Every  pen- 
ny's worth  of  old  chemicals  and  almost  for- 
gotten drugs  sold  is  a  penny  profit.  •■ 

MY  SYSTEM. 

Every  store  does  business  by  some  system 
of  keeping  stock,  but  certain  plans  are  infinite- 
ly better  than  others.  The  label  on  a  con- 
tainer is  of  little  general  value  in  finding  drugs 
or  other  articles.  Often  we  may  be  looking 
exactly  at  an  article  wanted  most  desperately 
in  a  general  search  through  the  stock,  but  be- 


ing in  a  certain  state  of  irritation  and  impa- 
tience we  do  not  recognize  the  label.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  know  the  location  of  an 
article  in  a  certain  section  of  shelving,  al- 
though not  knowing  the  exact  position,  we 
find  what  is  wanted  by  a  very  little  search. 

While  the  drugs  and  packages  commonly 
called  for  are  soon  located,  the  articles  not  so 
generally  wanted  are  the  ones  which  cause  us 
the  most  trouble.  Furthermore,  when  clerks 
are  changed,  a  good  system  of  indexing  will 
greatly  assist  the  new  man  in  the  breaking-in 
process. 

NUMBERING   CONTAINERS. 

In  Stores  with  large  stocks  of  small  pack- 
ages, like  ointments,  headache  preparations, 
proprietary  pills,  and  a  great  number  of  un- 
common drugs  and  chemicals,  various  articles 
are  frequently  kept  in  the  same  drawer.  These 
containers  should  be  numbered.  A  general 
sorting  out  should  be  observed.  Toothache 
remedies,  corn-cures,  headache  preparations, 
proprietary  pills  and  plasters,  etc.,  should  be 
kept  in  separate  drawers  or  rows  of  drawers, 
either  horizontally  or  vertically.  More  than 
this,  it  may  be  well  in  cases  to  keep  the  liquid 
preparations  divided  from  the  dry.  Then  all 
that  is  necessary  to  locate  the  articles  is  an 
index  placed  on  the  cabinet,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  the  drawer  that  contains  the  thing 
wanted. 

The  same  system  exactly  I  use  in  locating 
the  small  packages  back  of  the  prescription 
case.  Whether  the  stock  is  kept  in  drawers 
or  on  shelves,  each  drawer  or  shelf  in  each 
section  should  be  numbered.  The  articles 
wanted  can  then  be  located  very  easily  from 
the  index  book  kept  for  this  part  of  the  store. 
Of  course,  more  particularly  here,  must  wc 
be  careful  to  separate  liquids  from  dry  prep- 
arations, especially  the  dry  powders  kept  in 
paper  cartons. 

Liquids  I  would  place  in  drawers  under  the 
dry  drugs  to  guard  against  damage  in  case  of 
breakage.     Bad    smelling   and   caustic  liquids 
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must  be  set  entirely  at  the  bottom  to  minimize 
results  in  case  of  damage  to  their  containers. 
This  system  allows  of  placing  articles  back  of 
others  on  shelves  when  space  is  at  a  premium 
and  we  soon  learn  to  reach  over  front  bottles 
and  place  our  hand  on  the  container  out  of 
sight  which  is  wanted.  If  it  is  desired  to  note 
in  the  index  that  a  drug  is  kept  back  of  oth- 
ers, we  may  indicate  it  in  the  index  book  by 
using  the  letter  B.  Thus:  B-12  means  on 
shelf  No.  12,  back.  In  indexing  I  use  the 
common  commercial  names,  favoring  titles  as 
used  in  price  lists  and  catalogues. 

The  names  of  metallic  salts  should  be  placed 
in  a  general  index  book,  a  page  or  two  being 
devoted  to  each  metal  and  indicating  the  shelf 
where  the  salts  may  be  found.  Fluid  ex- 
tracts, tinctures,  waters,  cerates  and  oint- 
ments, spirits,  resins,  etc.,  should  be  kept  to- 
gether as  much  as  possible  like  other  classes 
of  pharmaceuticals.  But  an  index  of  all  the 
preparations  of  each  class  on  a  page  will  lo- 
cate them  instantly,  preventing  fruitless  search 
and  saving  precious  moments  during  busy 
hours.  Pills  and  tablets  I  index  together,  be- 
ing able  to  tell  at  once  what,  particular  pills  or 
tablets  are  in  stock  and  their  location.  This 
has  obvious  advantages. 

Pharmaceuticals  in  a  large  store  are  an- 
other cause  of  concern  to  new  clerks  and  also 
to  old  ones  at  times.  An  index  will  prove  as 
convenient  here  as  in  general. 

INDEXING  DRUGS   AND   CHEMICALS. 

The  many  crude  drugs,  powdered,  ground 
or  whole,  bulk  or  package,  should  be  all  care- 
fully indexed.  Drugs  and  chemicals  not  often 
called  for  can  be  neatly  stowed  in  drawers 
containing  a  number  of  packages.  Only  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  special  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  drugs  placed  to- 
gether in  the  same  drawer. 

Often  drugs  are  ordered  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  their  regular  containers  will  accom- 


modate. Some  druggists  place  the  surplus 
back  of  the  shelf  bottles  or  stow  these  pack- 
ages into  the  most  convenient  nook  with  no 
system,  and  the  result  is  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance. Or  the  extra  stock  is  soon  forgotten. 
Or  not  having  proper  attention  it  may  de- 
teriorate from  atmospheric  influence  or  be 
ruined  by  insects,  not  to  mention  the  odor 
given  off.  All  these  surplus  packages  should 
be  assembled  in  a  cabinet  to  the  rear,  protected 
from  light,  air,  insects,  and  dust.  The  index 
book  will  indicate  their  position.  These  arti- 
cles may  be  indexed  with  the  stock  in  the 
front,  requiring  two  entries.  When  this  back 
surplus  stock  is  exhausted,  the  fact  should  be 
indicated  by  a  lead-pencil  mark  in  the  index 
book.  This  mark  will  be  erased  when  a  new 
stock  is  received.  This  saves  a  fruitless  refer- 
ence to  the  surplus  stock  cabinet  and  also  helps 
to  keep  stock  up,  forestalling  that  most  de- 
pressing admission,  "just  out." 

Thus :  Chamomile  C-12x21  means  that  the 
drug  is  kept  in  cabinet  shelf  No.  12  and  stock 
is  exhausted;  21  means  that  a  stock  is  also 
kept  on  shelf  No.  21.  The  system  can  be 
planned  so  that  the  first  number  represents  the 
section  and  the  last  the  number.  Few  sections 
have  more  than  ten  shelves.  Then  21  means 
section  No,  2,  shelf  No.  1.  F.  for  front,  S. 
for  side,  R.  for  right,  L.  for  left,  or  other 
characters  may  also  be  used  to  further  desig- 
nate the  positions  of  certain  shelves, 

LOCATING    PATENTS. 

Patents,  if  indexed,  may  be  recorded  in  a 
printed  patent  medicine  list  furnished  by  large 
wholesale  houses.  I  have  never  applied  the 
system  to  general  patents  in  large  packages, 
although  in  a  large  store  frequently  changing 
clerks,  or  in  stores  where  apprentices  are 
broken  in,  it  would  help  all  concerned. 

This  indexing  system  is  very  simple.  It 
requires  little  time  to  work  up  and  is  a  most 
comforting  convenience  to  the  man  of  many 
worries. 
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BUYING  SYNTHETIC  REMEDIES. 

A  flurry  of  excitement  went  through  the 
pharmaceutical  circles  of  New  York  lately 
when  it  became  known  that  a  number  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  had  been  summoned 
before  a  city  magistrate  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  manufacturers  of  synthetic  remedies 
for  violating  the  trade-mark  laws.  I  have 
since  received  many  inquiries,  by  word  and 
letter,  as  to  the  legal  status  of  this  matter, 
some  of  my  correspondents  referring  to  a  pa- 
per read  by  me  before  the  Manhattan  Phar- 
maceutical Association  some  years  ago  touch- 
ing on  this  subject.  As  these  inquiries  are 
quite  numerous  and  as  the  matter  at  issue  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  every  druggist, 
I  hereby  give  my  views  and  understanding  of 
it  to  the  pharmaceutical  press. 

That  our  trade-mark  laws  are  antiquated 
and  iniquitous  is  admitted  by  every  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  of  studying  them  in  all  their 
bearings.  They  were  formulated  at  a  time 
when  trade  conditions  were  entirely  different 
from  what  they  are  now.  Their  prime  object 
was  to  protect  the  inventor  and  manufacturer 
against  fraudulent  imitators.  As  there  were 
at  that  time  no  foreign  possessors  of  United 
States  trade-marks,  or  only  very  few  insig- 
nificant ones,  no  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  goods,  inventions 
and  rights.  The  laws,  therefore,  are  drafted 
unreasonably  sweeping  in  one  direction  and 
unreasonably  narrow  in  another.  That  some 
foreign  manufacturers  have  made  use  of  these 
conditions  to  their  own  advantage  and  the 
exclusion  of  domestic  competition  is  well 
known — but  this  is  not  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion at  present.  The  fact  is  that  these 
laws  exist  and  that  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  obey  them.  To  show  dis- 
approval of  an  antiquated  or  bad  law  by  vio- 
lating it  is  a  risky  procedure  and  doubtful 
remedy.  Relief  can  better  be  brought  about 
by  strictly  enforcing  it  and  showing  the  pub- 
lic its  iniquity.  Lately  an  addition  was  passed 
by  the  legislature,  making  the  violation  of  a 
trade-mark  law  a  felony  punishable  by  fines 
or  imprisonment,  or  both. 


The  action  of  the  manufacturer  was  based 
on  this  new  law,  and  a  number  of  druggists 
were  summoned  before  the  magistrate  for 
violating  it,  the  charge  being  that  they  had 
sold  certain  goods  that  were  not  trade- 
marked,  when  articles  like  aspirin,  pyramidon, 
and  others  were  called  for.  No  charge  of 
chemical  or  therapeutical  substitution  was 
made.  The  magistrate  put  the  defendants  un- 
der bail,  and  the  cases  went  to  the  district  at- 
torney, where  they  are  at  present  pending. 
In  order  to  understand  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  answer  the  many  inquiries  put  to  me,  I 
requested  a  number  of  my  correspondents  to 
send  me  samples  of  these  so-called  spurious 
goods,  original  packages  and  tablets,  all  of 
which  had  been  bought  from  irresponsible 
dealers  under  the  assertion  that  they  were 
genuine.  An  examination  of  some  of  these 
revealed  the  following  facts:  Most  of  the 
packages  seemed  to  be  original  and  genuine  as 
far  as  ocular  examination  could  reveal,  which 
evidently  led  many  druggists  to  buy  them  as 
genuine.  The  price  paid  was  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  below  the  market  price.  The  weight 
of  the  contents  of  all  these  packages  was 
short.  A  package  labeled  Pyramidon  con- 
tained only  397  grains  instead  of  437^ 
grains.  Packages  labeled  Aspirin  varied  from 
375  to  400  grains.  Admitting  now  that  the 
contents  were  genuine,  the  unlucky  buyer 
saved  nothing  by  the  lower  price  and  risked 
the  reputation  of  his  whole  life  for  an  imag- 
inary saving — in  reality  for  being  deceived. 
Examination  of  the  tablets  gave  a  more  aston- 
ishing result.  Their  weight  was  generally 
between  5  and  6  grains;  but  none  of  them 
contained  more  than  2  grains  of  aspirin,  some 
much  less.  A  sample  of  spurious  protargol 
showed  4  per  cent  of  silver  and  contained 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter, 
while  the  genuine,  according  to  the  manufac- 
turer's claims,  contain  8.3  per  cent  of  silver 
and  is  entirely  soluble  in  water.  What,  now, 
did  the  druggist  who  bought  this  stuff  gain 
by  paying  a  lower  price?  If  he  wished  to  sell 
so-called  5-grain  tablets  that  contained  only  1 
or  2  grains  of  active  medicament,  he  could 
mix  the  drug  with  milk  sugar  and  have  them 
stamped  out  by  almost  any  manufacturing 
pharmaceutical  house  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  he  paid  for  them.  He  paid  much  too 
dearly  for  his  whistle.     He  was  cheated  him- 
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self,  and  imdesignedLy  deceived  his  physicians 
and  the  public  by  selling  these  goods.  He 
cannot  hold  the  seller  responsible,  and  must 
take  the  consequence  of  his  error  of  judg- 
ment himself.  His  credulity  may  cost  him 
more  than  he  possibly  could  save.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  to  deceive  and  cheat; 
yet  he  did  do  so  unintentionally.  For  I  speak 
here  of  those  druggists  who  thoughtlessly  are 
led  into  such  practices,  v^dthout  any  intention 
of  doing  wrong.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
those  who  knowingly  deceive. 

No  matter  what  we  think  of  the  motives  of 
the  manufacturers,  there  are  two  lessons  in 
this  afifair  that  stand  out  strongly  and  boldly, 
and  should  be  heeded  by  every  self-respecting 
druggist : 

First:  Buy  goods  of  this  nature  only  from 
responsible  wholesale  dealers  who  are  willing 
to  protect  you  and  stand  by  the  genuineness 
of  what  they  sell. 

Second:  Join  your  State  and  the  National 
Association,  and  by  your  membership,  if  you 
will  not  help  actively,  contribute  your  mite  to 
the  fight  against  these  iniquitous  laws.  Urge 
your  association  to  put  every  other  matter 
aside  until  our  trade-mark  and  patent  laws 
are  altered  in  such  a  way  that  all  parties 
concerned,  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
physician,  and  public,  are  fairly  and  equally 
protected.  If  every  druggist  in  the  country 
would  heed  these  two  lessons,  many  things 
about  which  we  daily  complain  would  be  bet- 
ter. 

When  reform  of  the  antiquated  laws  that 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  undesirable  condi- 
tions is  urged,  the  majority  of  pharmacists 
and  many  associations  think  that  such  reform 
means  in  the  first  place  a  fight  to  the  bitter 
end  with  the  manufacturers.  This  belief  is  a 
fundamental  error  and  the  main  reason  why 
so  little  has  been  accomplished.  Nor  will  the 
abuse  ever  be  remedied  on  these  lines.  There 
exists  a  certain  correlation  and  a  common 
field  of  interest  between  all,  and  this  field 
should  be  cultivated.  Not  fight,  but  coopera- 
tion will  bring  results.  If  once  the  existing 
mistrust  and  prejudice  is  removed  and  all — 
inventor,  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
and  physician — join  hands,  each  one  admitting 
that  the  others  have  just  claims  and  rights, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  of  success,  and  no  leg- 
islature or  congress  will  resist  the  harmonious 


demands  of  all  parties  concerned. — Transla- 
tion of  an  article  in  the  Apotheker  Zeitung  by 
William  C.  Alpers. 


THE  CUBAN  CIGAR  AND  ITS  MAKER. 

It  is  only  since  going  to  Cuba  that  I  have 
felt  myself  worthy  to  be  a  smoker.  My  pres- 
ent claim  to  enjoy  a  Havana  cigar  with  a 
quiet  conscience  is  that  I  have  watched  its 
evolution  almost  from  the  seed.  I  have  stood 
among  the  tobacco  plants  as  they  grow  under 
cheese-cloth  or  in  the  open  fields.  I  have  seen 
the  leaves  cut  and  hung  in  rows  up  to  the  very 
roof  of  the  great  curing-barns.  I  have  seen 
them  heaped  together  to  sweat  and  ferment, 
sorted  for  size  and  quality  and  strength,  and 
baked  in  huge  sheets  of  pith  from  the  relative 
palm-tree.  And  these  bales  I  have  followed  to 
the  vaults  of  the  factory,  where  they  are  stored 
sometimes  for  a  couple  of  years  to  allow  the 
sap  or  oil  of  the  leaves  to  penetrate  their  every 
fiber.  On  the  completion  of  this  maturing 
process  I  have  stood  by  while  the  leaves  were 
plunged,  a  handful  at  a  time,  into  a  tank  of 
pure  spring  water  to  restore  their  pliability. 
I  have  seen  them  then  taken  to  the  stripping- 
room  and  the  central  stems  removed  prepara- 
tory to  a  further  brief  period  of  fermentation 
in  cedar  barrels;  and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
understand  the  incommunicable  instinct  of  eye 
and  touch  and  taste  that  guides  the  blender 
in  reaching  the  particular  ideal  of  flavor, 
strength,  and  quality  he  has  in  view.  And 
having  seen  all  this  I  feel  emboldened  to  tes- 
tify that  even  Mr.  Kipling's  handsome  dec- 
laration that  "a  good  cigar  is  a  smoke,"  fell 
below  the  mark.  Just  as  cigar-making  is  not 
a  business,  but  an  art,  so  a  good  cigar  is  some- 
thing far  more  than  a  smoke.  I  should  rather 
call  it  a  salad.  Yes,  even  with  the  fear  of 
the  professional  humorist  before  my  eyes,  I 
should  rather  call  it  a  salad.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  leaves  not  from  one  plantation,  but 
possibly  from  a  dozen,  and  not  of  one  year, 
l3ut  of  several;  and  the  task  of  selecting  these 
leaves  so  as  to  produce  the  wished-for  effect, 
of  choosing  the  parent  blend,  and  of  seeing 
that  this  blend  predominates  with  slight  but 
distinctive  variations  in  every  one  of  the  hun- 
dred or  the  two  hundred  shapes  and  sizes  into 
which  a  given  brand  is  manufactured,  is 
among  the  most  anxious  and  delicate  in  the 
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vvliole  industry — an  industry  that,  at  every 
stage,  from  the  seedling  to  the  finished  cigar, 
asks  an  extraordinary  degree  of  deftness  and 
discrimination. 

One  sees  the  perfection  of  both  qualities  at 
work  if  one  strolls,  as  I  have  strolled,  through 
the  Havana  cigar  factories,  through  the 
rooms,  above  all,  where  the  cigars  are  actually 
rolled.  In  these  sunny,  whitewashed  halls, 
slashed  by  parallel  row^s  of  desks,  filled  with 
workers  of  all  hues,  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
machinery  to  be  seen.  A  block  of  maple,  a 
small  curved  knife,  the  "wrappers"  that  form 
the  outer  skin  of  the  cigar  under  a  damp  cloth 
on  the  left,  the  "fillers"  that  form  its  body  on 
the  right,  and  between  them  the  dusky  Cuban 
artist,  with  generations  of  trained  aptitude 
behind  him — that  is  all.  It  is  perfectly  right, 
I  must  again  insist,  to  speak  of  him  as  an 
artist.  Without  a  mold  or  binder  or  any 
pattern  to  follow,  he  turns  his  fifty,  seventy- 
five,  or  hundred  cigars  a  day,  all  identical  in 
shape,  size,  and  weight.  And  he  is  an  artist 
in  more  than  the  exquisiteness  of  his  touch 
and  the  sureness  of  his  eye.  Working  by  the 
piece  and  highly  paid,  he  enjoys  a  few  days 
off  and  takes  them  when  he  pleases,  and  w-hile 
at  work  he  insists  on  being  amused.  His 
amusement  takes  the  form  of  being  read  to 
aloud.  At  every  cigar  factory  in  Havana  you 
will  find  a  reader,  engaged  and  paid  by  the 
cigar-makers  themselves,  standing  in  an  im- 
provised pulpit  near  the  center  of  the  room 
and  regaling  his  audience  with  the  daily  pa- 
per or  a  novel.  Some  of  these  readers  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $40  and  $50  a  week,  and  not 
a  few^  of  them  were  elected  as  members  of  the 
first  Cuban  Legislature.  But  besides  this  there 
is  another  indulgence  that  the  Cuban  cigar- 
maker  demands  for  himself — the  right  to 
smoke  at  his  employer's  expense  so  long  as 
he  is  at  work.  Every  morning  six  high-grade 
wrappers  are  handed  to  him  for  his  own  use, 
and  in  them  he  folds  as  much  as  he  likes  pf 
the  filler  supplied  him  for  the  day's  work. 
The  cigars  thus  made  and  consumed  are  said 
to  cost  the  Havana  tobacco  industry  a  sum  of 
close  on  $2,500,000  a  year.  It  is  an  old  tale 
of  how  Gustavo  Bock  offered  to  make  his  em- 
ployees a  present  of  his  factory  and  plantations 
if  they  in  return  would  give  him  the  cigars 
they  rolled  for  themselves.  Very  sensibly 
they  declined  the  offer. 


From  the  makers'  benches  the  finished  cigars 
of  a  given  brand  go  to  the  sorting-room. 
There  under  a  strong  and  steady  north  light 
— all  the  work  in  the  Havana  cigar  factories, 
by  the  by,  is  done  by  daylight — they  are  ex- 
amined for  imperfections  of  length,  thickness, 
and  quality,  and  graded  in  heaps  according  to 
the  color  of  the  wrapper.  The  untrained  eye 
will  detect  perhaps  half  a  dozen  variations  of 
shade  where  the  expert's  sees  a  hundred.  Once 
past  the  ordeal  of  selection,  the  cigars  are 
stored  in  huge  cupboards  of  cedar  wood  until 
their  accumulating  quantities  or  orders  from 
abroad  sound  the  hour  for  packing.  But 
even  when  snugly  pressed  into  their  boxes 
their  troubles  are  not  necessarily  over.  To- 
bacco absorbs  moisture  and  odors  with  a  greed 
unequaled  by  sponges  or  by  milk,  and  a  care- 
less or  ignorant  importer  or  retailer  may  ruin 
in  a  few  days  the  careful  w'ork  of  months. 
All  this  and  much  more  I  saw  and  had  ex- 
plained to  me. 

But  the  best  of  my  experience  in  Havana 
was  to  talk  to  the  heads  of  the  great  factories 
and  to  find  them  poking  a  scornfully  good- 
humored  finger  through  nearly  all  of  the  av- 
erage smoker's  most  cherished  theories.  The 
average  smoker  believes  that  a  dark  wrapper 
means  a  strong  cigar  and  a  light  wrapper  a 
mild  one ;  and  he  is  absolutely  wrong.  There 
is  no  connection  whatever  between  color  and 
strength.  Squeezing  cigars  and  smelling  them 
are  equally  fallacious  as  tests  of  quality.  So, 
too,  is  the  color  and  firnmess  of  the  ash:  the 
notion  that  the  whiter  the  ash  and  the  longer 
it  stays  on,  the  better  the  cigar,  is  altogether 
erroneous.  The  best  Havanas  burn  with  a 
clear  steel-gray  ash,  and  its  duration  and 
length  are  mainly  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  pieces  used  in  the  fillers.  Then,  again, 
the  men  in  Havana  insisted  to  me  that  a  spot- 
ted cigar  meant  less  than  nothing  so  far  as 
quality,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  concerned; 
that  the  barometer  affects  cigars  far  more 
than  the  thermometer;  that  the  silky-looking 
wrapper  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  the  veiny 
one  or  the  one  that  is  oily  in  patches;  that 
cigars  should  neither  be  so  soft  as  to  yield 
readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  nor  so 
dry  as  to  crackle;  that  most  of  the  talk  about 
"condition"  is  pure  ignorance,  the  Americans 
being  right  in  preferring  a  moist  cigar,  and 
the  English  equally  right  in  preferring  a  drier 
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one— the  vital  point  in  each  being  the  proper 
period  of  recovery  from  the  seasickness  that 
cigars  contract  as  easily  as  their  smokers,  a 
period  that  varies  with  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age; that  except  for  the  expert,  who  has 
Hven  his  whole  life  to  the  business,  there  are 
virtually  no  outward  indications  that  can  be 
relied  upon  in  choosing  a  cigar ;  and  that  for 
the  average  man,  anxious  to  find  out  whether 
a  given  Havana  is  of  good  quality  through- 
out and  will  burn  well,  the  only  test  is  to 
smoke  it. — Sydney  Brooks  in  Harper's 
Weekly. 

TINCTURES  FROM  FLUIDEXTRACTS. 

When  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
standardized  its  alkaloidal  fluidextracts  and 
tinctures,  it  consciously  changed  the  defini- 
tions of  these  preparations,  it  semi-consciously 
created  a  new  relationship  between  them,  and 
it  unconsciously  inaugurated  new  ethics  for 
the  tinctures. 

Now  each  of  these  changes  has  a  practical 
bearing  on  pharmaceutical  usage  which  I  de- 
sire to  point  out.  First,  as  to  the  definitions : 
Previous  to  the  8th  Revision,  a  fluidextract 
was  a  liquid  1000  Cc.  of  which  contained  the 
soluble  matters  from  1000  Gm.  of  natural 
drug,  and  a  tincture  was  one  which  contained 
the  soluble  matters  from  a  smaller  quantity 
(50,  100,  150  and  200  Gm.  per  1000  Cc.)  of 
drug.  The  natural  drug  was  the  basis  of  both 
classes  of  preparation.  At  the  present  time  a 
standardized  (8th  Revision)  fluidextract  is 
one  which  contains  a  definite  and  arbitrary 
proportion  of  the  alkaloids  of  a  natural  drug, 
together  with  such  amount  of  the  soluble  mat- 
ters of  the  drug  as  may  happen  to  accompany 
them ;  and  a  standardized  tincture  is  a  weaker 
preparation  of  the  same  sort.  In  other  words, 
the  soluble  matters  of  the  natural  drugs  were 
the  important  factors  at  first,  now  the  alka- 
loidal principles  alone  are  important.  The 
change  is  from  drug-proportion  to  alkaloid- 
proportion. 

Second,  as  to  relationship  between  the  two 
preparations. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  soluble  matters 
which  may  be  extracted  from  a  drug  will  de- 
pend upon  the  solvent  used;  so  if  one  men- 
struum or  solvent  be  used  for  the  fluidextract 
and  a  different  menstruum  be  used  for  the 
corresponding  tincture,  there  will  be  some  dif- 


ference between  the  two  besides  that  of  drug- 
strength.  But  when  the  active  principles  of 
the  drug  are  made  the  criterion  of  value,  and 
the  other  soluble  matters  are  accounted  as  of 
little  consequence,  then  a  difference  in  men- 
struum, if  there  be  any,  becomes  of  no  im- 
portance. The  proportion  of  active  principles 
is  the  important  thing. 

But  further,  there  is  a  striking  similarity 
in  the  methods  of  manufacture  which  did  not 
exist  before.  Formerly  the  Pharmacopoeia 
directed  that  for  a  fluidextract  1000  Cc.  of 
product  be  made  from  1000  Gm.  of  drug. 
Now  it  directs  that  from  1000  Gm.  of  drug 
there  be  made  ''about  1000  Cc."  of  fluid- 
extract.  And  this  word  "about"  is  highly 
significant.  It  may  mean  anything  from  700 
Cc.  to  2000  Cc.  For  notice:  the  directions 
now  are  that  700  or  more  Cc.  of  liquid  ex- 
tract be  obtained,  a  portion  of  this  assayed, 
and  the  remainder  diluted  with  menstruum  to 
a  definite  alkaloidal  strength,  and  by  this  dilu- 
tion from  1000  Cc.  to  2000  Cc.  of  product 
are  usually  obtained.  With  an  exceptionally 
high-grade  drug  it  may  reach  2500  Cc.  or 
more.  But  it  is  a  strictly  legal  and  standard 
fluidextract. 

In  the  case  of  tinctures,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
still  directs  to  make  1000  Cc,  but  it  specifies 
the  strength  of  the  drug  to  be  used,  and  it 
further  directs  that  the  product  must  be  as- 
sayed and  must  contain  a  definite  (not  a  mini- 
mum) amount  of  alkaloids.  Now  since  Na- 
ture does  not  stand  in  awe  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  therefore  does  not  furnish  drugs 
of  exactly  its  standard  strength,  in  practical 
operations  one  is  compelled  to  proceed  with 
tinctures  in  a  way  similar  to  that  directed  for 
fluidextracts,  namely,  to  obtain  a  percolate 
which  will  assay  high,  test  it,  then  reduce  to 
standard  strength  by  diluting  it.  In  no  other 
way  will  a  tincture  be  obtained  which  will  cor- 
respond to  the  legal  and  Pharmacopoeial  stand- 
ards. In  other  words,  both  fluidextracts  and 
tinctures  of  standardized  drugs  are  now  made 
by  diluting  a  strong  percolate  to  a  standard 
strength. 

Third,  as  to  ethics.  When  a  product  is 
made  empirically,  is  indefinite  in  chemical  com- 
position, and  is  subject  to  variations  of  un- 
known amount  or  consequence  by  small 
changes  in  the  method  of  manufacture,  the 
process  by  which  it  is  made  is  of  first  im- 
portance.    One  can  only  guess  as  to  the  differ- 
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ence  in  the  product  when  changes  are  made 
in  the  process.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
older  non-standardized  fluidextracts  and  tinc- 
tures. But  when  a  product  is  made  to  con- 
form to  a  definite  chemical  composition,  can  be 
tested  or  adjusted  by  a  recognized  method  of 
examination,  and  is  subject  to  a  definite 
and  prescribed  standard,  then  the  prod- 
uct is  the  important  consideration,  and 
the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained  is 
of  no  consequence.  This  is  the  case  with 
standardized  fluidextracts  and  tinctures.  The 
ethics  were  formerly  based  on  the  process. 
Now  they  rest  entirely  on  the  product.  Hence 
the  old  objections  to  making  a  tincture  by 
diluting  the  fluidextract  do  not  apply  to  the 
standardized  tinctures.  For  there  can  be  no 
essential  difference,  either  legal,  moral,  eth- 
ical or  practical,  between  diluting  a  relatively 
zveak  drug  percolate  to  a  standard  strength, 
and  diluting  a  concentrated  percolate  to  the 
same  strength.  Convenience  and  economy  are 
now   ethical   as   well   as   legal. — Wilbur   L. 

SCOVILLE. 


FROST  ON  SHOW  WINDOWS. 

Dealers  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  experience  more  or 
less  trouble  and  annoyance  during  the  next 
few  months  from  frost  and  steam  on  the  show 
window.  Many  remedies  have  been  employed 
by  different  people  in  various  sections,  and 
good  results  are  claimed  for  practically  all  of 
them. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  continuous  circula- 
tion in  the  window  of  a  current  of  air,  kept 
in  motion  by  an  electric  fan.  George  B.  Clark, 
a  prominent  and  successful  cigar  dealer  in 
Niagara  Falls,  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
trade  to  employ  this  method,  some  twelve 
years  ago.  The  facts  were  given  wide-spread 
publicity,  and  as  a  consequence  were  tried  by 
a  large  number  of  dealers  in  different  sectiorts, 
with  uniformly  successful  results. 

The  electric  motor  fan  current  of  air  is  to 
be  recommended  above  all  others  for  keeping 
a  show  window  free  from  frost  or  steam,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  method  that  can  be 
employed. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American 
some  years  ago  reported  to  that  publication  a 
number  of  experiments  he  had  made  to  re- 


move ice  or  congelation  of  water  from  win- 
dow-panes. He  placed  the  efficacy  of  the  rem- 
edies he  employed  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
Flames  of  an  alcohol  lamp;  (2)  sulphuric 
acid;  (3)  aqua  ammonia;  (4)  glycerin;  (5) 
nitric  acid;  (G)  hydrochloric  acid;  (7)  ben- 
zine; (8)  hydriodic  acid;  (9)  boric  acid;  (10) 
alcohol;  (11)  cobalt  nitrate ;  (12)  infusion  of 
nutgalls;  (13)  tincture  or  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate. 

The  correspondent  further  said:  "I  found 
that  by  the  use  of  an  alcohol  lamp  (which,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  handled  with  great 
care)  the  results  were  immediate,  and  the 
effects  more  nearly  permanent  than  by  any 
other  of  the  experiments.  The  sulphuric  acid 
application  was  made  with  a  cotton  cloth 
swab,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  any  drip- 
ping, and  so  with  all  other  acids.  The  effect 
of  the  aqua  ammonia  was  almost  instanta- 
neous, but  the  window  was  frosted  again  in  a 
short  time.  With  the  glycerin  there  were 
very  good  results — but  slight  stains  on  the 
window,  which  were  subsequently  removed." 

H.  F.  Ruhl,  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  read  a  paper 
a  few^  years  ago  before  an  association  of  retail 
druggists,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  only 
really  effective  way  to  avoid  window  frost  w^as 
to  have  the  window  properly  constructed  in 
the  first  place,  and  to  use  suitable  methods  of 
heating  and  lighting  in  the  second.  He  had 
remodeled  his  w-indow^  in  accordance  with  his 
particular  idea.  Mr.  Ruhl's  paper  was  in  part 
as  follows : 

*Tt  is  a  well-known  fact  that  where  illumina- 
tion is  produced  by  kerosene,  gas,  or  gasoline, 
the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  glass  is 
w'orse  at  night.  This  shows  that  the  illumina- 
tion has  something  to  do  w^ith  the  frost  on  the 
window.  Heat  supplied  from  a  stove,  a  hot- 
air  furnace,  or  a  steam  boiler  also  causes  more 
or  less  condensation  of  moisture. 

"In  the  writer's  store  the  window  is  left 
open  at  the  back,  except  that  a  mirror  back  is 
used;  this  is  30  inches  high,  is  hung  on  a 
Pullman  car  spring  sash  balance,  thus  per- 
mitting it  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  At 
night,  when  the  temperature  ranges  somewhat 
lower,  the  mirror  back  is  raised,  thus  admit- 
ting warmed  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  window 
and  entirely  preventing  frost  during  the  night. 
The  store  is  heated  with  a  hot-water  heater. 
With  this  heat  the  radiating  surfaces  do  not 
become  so  hot  as  with  stove  or  steam  heat; 
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and  there  is  no  doubt  that  hot-water  heat  is  a 
strong  factor  in  preventing  frost  on  the  win- 
dow. The  store  is  lighted  with  electricity, 
and  this,  because  of  the  absence  of  an  open 
flame,  is  without  doubt  another  factor  in  pre- 
venting frost. 

"  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing,' and  here's  the  proof  of  the  store  with 
frost-proof  windows.  The  writer's  windows 
were  entirely  free  from  frosit  during  the  past 
winter,  w'hile  the  windows  of  the  other  stores 
in  town  were  covered  with  frost  for  months 
at  a  time." — Tobacco. 


A  DRUGGIST  DISCUSSES  FIXTURES. 

Having  gone  through  different  stages  of 
the  drug  business,  this  paper  is  practically  a 
record  of  my  personal  experiences,  covering  a 
period  of  more  than  a  score  of  years  in  one 
town. 

My  first  adventure  was  in  a  very  small 
frame  store  house,  with  one  or  two  wheelbar- 
row loads  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  junk.  I 
had  a  few  old-style  show-cases  with  drop 
doors  actually  having  mirrors  in  them.  These 
old  cases  were  set  on  wood  counters. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  my  business 
outgrew  this  small  house.  I  sought  larger 
quarters,  and  they  required  more  and  better 
fixtures. 

After  a  few  years  again  I  had  to  seek  still 
larger  quarters,  and  consequently  more,  larger, 
and  better  fixtures.  And  for  several  years 
now  I  have  occupied  a  building  which  is 
large,  roomy,  and  specially  built  for  a  modern 
drug  store.  This  store,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  demanded  modern  fixtures,  which  were 
promptly  installed. 

Fixtures,  then,  should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  store. 

A  fine  set  of  complete  fixtures  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  drugs  would  be  as 
much  out  of  line  of  progressive  pharmacy  as 
old-style  show-cases  and  wood  counters  would 
be  with  an  up-to-date  drug  store  where  you 
have  a  stock  of  drugs,  medicines,  chemicals, 
sick-room  necessities,  needful  household  arti- 
cles and  the  latest  toilet  articles. 

After  much  general  experience  and  care- 
ful observation,  I  would  suggest  that  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  entire  capital  invested 
should  be  in  suitable  fixtures. 


This  will  as  a  rule  permit  you  to  display 
advantageously  practically  all  goods  that  are 
not  kept  in  closed  shelves. 

I  took  careful  note  and  found  that  after  I 
had  displaced  all  old-style  fixtures  with  mod- 
ern and  convenient  floor-cases,  wall-cases,  and 
other  fixtures  of  inviting  appearance  my  trade 
had,  almost  as  if  by  magic,  suddenly  increased 
nearly  50  per  cent  on  toilet  articles,  sundries, 
and  specialties. 

The  old  adage  "Goods  well  displayed  are 
half  sold"  is  more  truthful  than  poetic. 

Floor-cases  and  window  displays  should  be 
changed  often.  Where  a  special  run  is  to  be 
made  on  any  one  article,  I  would  suggest  that 
nothing  but  this  special  article  be  on  display 
in  this  case  or  window.  The  contents  should 
not  be  crowded. 

The  cases  and  windows  should  be  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  free  from  dust,  fly  spots, 
and  greasy  finger  prints. 

That  familiar  expression  "Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness"  is  perhaps  as  true  of  an 
attractive  drug-store  display  as  any  other 
which  we  may  find. 

No  matter  how  nice  your  fixtures,  nor  how 
large  your  stock,  nor  how  tasteful  its  ar- 
rangement, without  neatness  and  cleanliness 
your  display  will  fall  short  of  its  desired  pur- 
pose. 

When  you  arrange  all  remedies  for  a  cer- 
tain ailment  in  one  special  compartment,  you 
have  all  sizes  of  containers,  thereby  giving 
your  shelves  a  rough-and-tumble  appearance. 

I  would  therefore,  contrary  to  the  counsel 
of  some,  arrange  my  shelf  stock  more  with 
regard  to  the  style,  size,  and  shape  of  the  con- 
tainers than  the  ailments  to  be  treated.  That 
plan  begets  a  more  uniform  appearance. 

The  careful,  thinking,  and  painstaking 
druggist  is  so  well  acquainted  with  his  stock 
that  he  can  readily  put  his  hand  on  any  pack- 
age called  for,  even  though  it  be  beside  a 
remedy  for  another  disease. 

Barring  a  few  of  the  standard  advertised 
preparations,  the  salesman  can  usually  sell 
what  he  recommends  and  pushes. 

And  as  he  always  knows  where  these  are, 
he  can  get  them  at  once.  Therefore  I  prefer 
to  arrange  my  store  with  more  regard  to 
neatness  than  any  other  one  thing. — W.  I. 
Gates,  before  the  Tennessee  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  DRUG-STORE  BULLETIN  BOARD. 

George  T.  Barwcll,  Detroit,  Michigan:  I 
have  a  unique  advertising  idea.  It  consists  of 
an  "official"  bulletin  board  conducted  by  the 


Here  we  have  one  of  the  bulletins. 

Chantler  Pharmacy.  On  this  board  we  tell  the 
current  events  chronicled  in  the  daily  papers, 
such  as  an  injury  to  Nat  Goodwin,  the  New 


This  cut  shows  the  bulletin  board  at  the  left.    Mr.  Barwell  himself 
is  seen  in  the  picture. 

York  police  scandal,  our  recent  city  graft  cases, 
etc.    I  may  quote  a  line  or  two  as  follows : 

"Nat  Goodwin  badly  injured  at  Rocky  Point;  but 
timely  aid  of  P.  D.  &  Co.'s  Peroxide  saved  his  life.  On 
sale  to-day — 25  cents  a  bottle." 


"Lieut.  Becker  confessed— Euthymol  Paste  is  best 
for  the  teeth.    25  cents  a  tube." 

For  headings  we  use  such  captions  as:  "Ty 
Cobb  Stabbed;"  "Ed.  Schreiter  Confessed;" 
"Lieut.  Becker  Arrested;"  "Steamer  Stewart 
on  the  Rocks;"  "Another  Titanic  Disaster;" 
"Ocean  Liner  Corsican  Strikes  an  Iceberg." 

You  would  be  surprised  how  people  watch 
our  bulletin  board  for  the  latest  news.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  advertising  mediums  I  have 
discovered.  The  bulletin  is  printed  on  the 
building  at  the  side  of  the  entrance,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  the  store.  Every  one 
passing  or  coming  in  the  store  reads  it. 


MUCILAGE   WITHOUT  A  BRUSH. 

L.  /.  Strehl,  Paterson,  N.  J.:  Into  a  small 
jar  or  bottle,  sucK  as  one  of  the  Sal  Hepatica 
containers,  put  a  50-per-cent  solution  of  gum 
acacia.  Over  the  top  of  the  container  tie 
about  six  or  eight  thicknesses  of  gauze,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature.  This  permits  just  the 
proper  flow  of  mucilage  and  will  not  allow  any 
leakage  while  not  in  use.  To  prevent  the 
gauze  from  hardening  and  drying  out,  keep  the 
bottle  inverted  in  an  ointment  jar,  just  large 
enough  so  that  the  top  of  the  bottle  rests  on  the 
bottom  of  the  jar. 

To  use,  simply  grasp  the  bottle  on  the  bottom 
and  use  it  exactly  as  you  would  a  brush.  Two 
or  three  strokes  are  all  that  are  necessary,  for 
you  need  not  "brush"  off  any  excess  of  paste 
as  you  so  often  have  to  with  the  old-style 
brush  and  paste. 

Pharmacists  who  adopt  this  method  will  find 
that  it  elicits  many  favorable  comments 
from  customers  for  its  neatness  and  rapidity. 


PRESERVING  AMMONIUM  CARBONATE 
AND  SIMILAR  SALTS. 

/.  P.  F.  Smith,  Florence,  S.  C:  To  prevent 
the  deterioration  of  ammonium  carbonate  and 
similar  salts,  keep  a  piece  of  parafiin  and  a  few 
matches  handy.  After  dispensing,  melt  the 
paraffin  and  apply  a  thin  coating  to  the  cork  or 
stopper.  After  doing  this  a  few  times,  suffi- 
cient paraffin  will  adhere.  Thereafter  it  is 
only  necessary  to  hold  a  lighted  match  near  the 
stopper  to  melt  the  paraffin  and  render  the 
package  air-tight.  This  is  a  first-class  idea  for 
the  preservation  of  salts  that  tend  to  deteriorate 
on  exposure  to  air. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM  A  LIVE 
DRUGGIST. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  my 
store,  and  I  may  say  that  I  celebrated  my 
tenth  year  in  business  on  the  first  of  last  July. 
During  these  ten  years  I  have  more  than 
trebled  my  sales.  I  bought  the  store  partly 
on  time,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
my  business  venture  to  date.  I  believe  in 
joining  the  different  associations  which  help 
the  young  man  just  starting  in  the  drug 
business,  I  am  a  member  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  and  the  Illinois   Pharmaceutical   Associa- 
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This  is  Mr.  Shaffer's  well-stocked  store,  with  the  proprietor  him 
self  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  room. 

tion,  I  believe  also  in  taking  one  or  two  good 
drug  journals,  and  I  am  a  reader  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  and  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Notes.  My  stock  is  as  complete  as  I  can 
afford,  and  I  make  the  investment  pay.  I 
carry  a  full  line  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  phar- 
maceuticals, and  I  am  the  distributer  for  this 
house.  My  doctors  in  the  town  here  do  all 
their  work  with  me,  and  in  addition  I  have 
many  of  the  doctors  in  the  surrounding 
towns,  who  buy  their  Parke-Davis  supplies 
through  me. 

Oneida  is  a  small  town  and  has  only  about 
800  inhabitants.  In  a  place  of  this  size  I 
believe  in  carrying  a  number  of  good  side- 
lines— stationery,  china,  cameras,  souvenir 
post-cards,    sporting    goods,    leather    goods, 


brushes,  mirrors,  manicure  sets,  and  every- 
thing of  this  kind  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
nice,  clean  stock  of  attractive  goods.  At  the 
same  time  one  should  keep  his  store  bright 
and  up  to  date.  He  should  wash  and  dec- 
orate his  windows  every  week.  I  believe 
there  is  a  large  field  for  the  druggist  during 
every  season  of  the  year.  As  the  popular 
song  goes,  "Everybody  is  Doing  it  Now." 
Oneida,  IlL  T.  R.  Shaffer. 


GETTING  BUSINESS  FROM  THE  ALIEN. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  found  that  the  trade  of  the  foreign- 
ers in  my  locality  is  worth  going  after.  We 
have  a  colony  of  Central  Europeans,  prin- 
cipally Poles  and  Slavs,  with  a  few  Russians 
and  Lithuanians,  They  work  in  our  factories 
and  for  the  most  part  are  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious. As  they  do  not  speak  much  English, 
they  are  naturally  clannish  and  flock  by  them- 
selves. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  to  help  them  in  every 
way  possible.  Thus  I  gained  the  confidence 
of  a  few  until  now  they  all  come  to  me  for 
everything  which  they  wish  in  drug-store 
merchandise. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  this  class  of 
trade  want  cheap  goods,  but  I  have  not  found 
it  so.  My  foreigners  never  want  to  be  shown 
a  box  of  stationery  for  less  than  25  cents; 
pocketbooks,  25  cents  up ;  hair-brushes,  combs, 
razor  strops,  and  other  things  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Some  of  the  men  are  married  and  buy 
good  things  for  their  wives  and  babies,  such 
as  25-cent  talcum,  good  hair-brushes,  combs, 
and  mirrors.  Last  week  I  sold  one  man  an 
Eastman  kodak. 

I  stocked  a  line  of  patent  medicine  which 
is  made  by  a  firm  of  Bohemians  especially  for 
this  class  of  trade.  I  found  that  some  of  my 
foreign  customers  were  sending  direct  to  the 
makers  for  these  medicines  and  paying  ex- 
press charges;  so  I  wrote  the  firm  and  took 
the  agency.  The  goods  are  a  little  less,  on 
the  average,  than  2,  4,  8  per  dozen.  I  have 
found  the  firm  fair  and  reliable.  They  sup- 
ply me  with  almanacs  and  booklets  in  several 
languages.  The  cartons  and  circulars  around 
the  bottles  are  printed  in  many  different  lan- 
guages, so  that  the  customer  is  sure  to  find 
his  own.  This  line  comprises  soaps,  talcum 
powders,  face  creams,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the 
regular    medicines.     If    any    druggist    wants 
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the   name   of   the   firm,    let   him   send   me   a 
stamped  envelope  for  a  reply. 

I  speak  English  only,  but  I  am  never  trou- 
bled in  finding  out  what  is  wanted  by  these 
foreign  customers  of  mine.  It  requires  a  lit- 
tle patience  and  tact  and  a  low  voice.  Peo- 
ple get  the  impression  sometimes  that  it  is 
necessary  to  "holler"  at  a  foreigner  in  order 
to  make  him  understand.  Don't  do  it;  speak 
low  but  distinctly,  be  patient,  and  you  will 
win  his  confidence.  If  you  get  a  few  coming 
your  way,  the  rest  will  follow. 

Silver  Springs,  N.  Y.  A.   L.    REMINGTON. 


MR.  METZ  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  CONTRA- 
BAND SYNTHETICS. 

To  the  Editors : 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  article 
in  the  November  issue  of  your  journal,  "Re- 
garding Contraband  Synthetics,"  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  comment  made  on  my  efforts.  I 
wish  druggists  might  understand  that  my  ob- 
ject is  not  merely  to  prevent  the  dispensing  of 
products  under  proprietary  names,  on  w'hich 
the  patents  may  have  expired,  or  products, 
like  aspirin,  on  w^hich  the  patent  still  exists, 
but  that  I  am  after  the  men  who  not  only  do 
this,  but  who  counterfeit  labels,  as  in  the  case 
of  pyramidon,  one  of  the  products  I  control. 

This  article  is  put  up  in  boxes  in  imitation 
of  those  my  firm  imports;  the  label  is  printed 
in  exact  imitation  and  also  bears  the  name  of 
the  Farbwerke,  vorm  Meister,  Lucius  &  Bru- 
ening,  as  the  manufacturers,  and  the  name  of 
my  firm,  with  our  food  and  drugs  guarantee 
number,  as  the  sellers.  The  goods  never  saw 
our  office  and  are  not  what  they  are  supposed 
to  be.  Not  only  the  dispensing  of  them,  in 
substitution  of  the  genuine  stuff,  but  the  put- 
ting out  of  articles  of  that  sort,  with  labels 
of  that  kind,  involving  counterfeiting  as  well 
as  infringing,  has  got  to  be  stopped.  The 
only  way  to  stop  it  is  by  "getting"  druggists 
who  have  the  goods  in  their  possession,  and 
forcing  them  to  tell  where  they  buy  the  stuff,*" 
so  that  we  may  reach  the  man  with  the  print- 
ing press.  If,  as  in  the  cases  recently  men- 
tioned in  the  press,  they  refuse,  then  they 
must  take  the  consequences  of  buying  from 
irresponsible  peddlers. 

The  ethics  of  the  profession,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  such  as  to  dissuade  any  honest  drug- 
gist from  helping  swindlers  of  that  kind  by 
refusing  to  buy   from  such   peddlers,  at  the 


saving  of  a  few  cents,  something  which  he 
can  buy  from  reputable  wholesalers  direct  at 
fixed  prices,  which  he  knows. 

Your  action  in  calling  attention  to  this 
phase  of  the  present  proceedings  against  drug- 
gists will  do  much  to  help  them  understand 
the  situation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  when  the 
matter  is  thoroughly  understood  they  will  co- 
operate with  me,  rather  than  criticize  mv 
action  in  regard  to  it.  H.  A.  Metz. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


PATENTED   SYNTHETICS   AND   THEIR 
IMITATIONS. 
To  the  Editors: 

We  note  in  the  December  edition  of  the 
Bulletin  on  page  519  that  Miss  Frick  of 
Audubon,  Iowa,  wishes  some  comments  on  the 
practice  of  substitution. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  sulphonal  and  sulphonmethane,  which  seems 
to  be  amply  answered  by  the  recent  dispensa- 
tories, how  does  Miss  Frick  know  that  Ichthy- 
nat  is  identical  with  Ichthyol,  or  Argentum 
Nucleinicum  with  Argyrol?  Would  she  be 
willing  to  swear  to  it?  Can  she  convince  her 
medical  friends  that  they  are  identical? 

For  my  part  I  should  wish  for  nothing  bet- 
ter to  gain  firm  hold  on  the  prescription  busi- 
ness here  than  positive  knowledge  that  my 
competitors  were  using  drugs  of  this  charac- 
ter. I  fondly  believe  that  the  physician  ex- 
pects to  get  what  he  prescribes.  And  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods  he  will  always  help  his 
pharmaceutical  friend  out  in  case  trouble 
comes  of  the  effort  to  get  the  right  price  for 
the  right  article. 

As  to  competitors  cutting  the  prices  on  pre- 
scriptions that  are  plainly  marked  with  the  N. 
A.  R.  D.  price  mark,  that  particular  form  of 
dishonorable  dealing  is  not  confined  to  Audu- 
bon, Iowa,  but  the  other  fellow  never  got  it 
all  yet!  E.  W.  Goff, 

Saginaw,  W.  S..  Mich.     ^^'-  ^he  Union  Drug  Co. 

To  the  Editors ;       *  *  * 

In  regard  to  Miss  Frick's  question  on  page 
519  of  the  December  Bulletin,  about  syn- 
thetics and  their  imitations,  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  argentum  nucleinicum  and 
find  that  it  is  not  as  soluble  as  argyrol.  I 
find,  too,  that  the  solution  formed  has  a 
muddy  green  color.    Carl  C.  Renneckar. 

Evanston,  III. 
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WRITING  SHOW  CARDS   WITH   A   GLASEP- 
TIC  NEBULIZER. 

To  the  Editors: 

After  reading  the  letters  in  the  November 
Bulletin  by  Messrs,  Peterson  and  Brockway 
on  "Making  Signs  with  a  Glaseptic  Nebu- 
lizer," I  want  to  tell  of  my  experience. 

Being  unable  to  obtain  artists'  colors  in  sev- 
eral places  in  the  city,  I  tried  solutions  of 
Diamond  dyes,  about  one  package  to  the  pint, 
in  wood  alcohol.  These  dry  quickly  and 
never  leave  oil  spots,  as  is  sometimes  the  re- 
sult with  the  other,  according  to  Mr.  Brock- 
way. 

In  place  of  the  throat  tube  which  comes 
with  the  Nebulizer,  I  use  a  glass  irrigator 
tube,  as  we  call  it,  and  connect  this  to  the 
bottle  by  means  of  an  ordinary  rubber  tube. 
This  does  away  with  the  drop  which  collects 
on  the  end  of  the  other  tube.  Then,  too,  the 
spray  comes  out  in  a  round  stream  instead  of 
an  ordinary  nebulizer  stream.  This  is  much 
smaller  and  can  be  sprayed  more  accurately, 
especially  when  shading  letters. 

I  have  never  used  the  artists'  colors,  but 
should  think  my  method  would  be  much 
cheaper.  It  has  certainly  given  lots  of  satis- 
faction to  yours  truly,  L.  J.  Strehl. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


TALK   ABOUT   PHONETIC    SPELLING! 
To  the  Editors : 

I  have  always  been  much  interested  in  the 
comical  orders  from  customers  which  you  have 
reproduced  from  month  to  month  in  the  Bul- 


LETiN.  I  am  sending  you  one  which  I  think  is 
a  'dandy.  What  the  customer  wanted,  strangely 
enough,  was  wine  of  ipecac. 

Ottawa,  Ontario.  A.  HarOLD  STIRLING. 


WHAT  THE   CHINAMAN  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors : 


edly,  I  failed  to  understand  exactly  what  he 
wanted.  At  last  he  decided  to  employ  what 
I  should  call  "the  show  way."  After  hunting 
through  his  pockets,  he  finally  took  from  his 
vest  a  male  roach.  He  handed  it  to  me,  and 
said,  in  wild  accents :    "Kill  him,  kill  him !" 

I  understood  at  last  that   "roach  powder" 
was  the  article  wanted. 

Montreal,  P.  Q.  ViCTOR  RoBERGE. 


ANOTHER  GOOD   ONE. 

To  the  Editors : 

We  are  sending  you  an  order  that  was 
handed  us  a  few  days  ago  by  an  old  colored 
woman.     It  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  had 


in  a  long  time.  We  assumed  that  the  cus- 
tomer wanted  5  cents'  worth  of  powdered 
quinine.  Lafourche  Drug  Store. 

Thibodaux,  La. 


FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

To  the  Editors : 

Find  enclosed  12  shillings  for  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy.  I  find  it  bigger  and  brighter 
than  ever,  and  full  of  snappy  articles  of  in- 
terest to  pharmacists. 

From  your  magazine  I  have  several  formu- 
lae which  are  earning  the  subscription  many 
times  over  every  year.  T.  Walker. 

Winton,  New  Zealand. 


A  Chinaman  entered  the  store  the  other  day 
and  asked  me  for  some  "powder."  That  was 
all  he  could  say  about  it.     He  did  not  speak 

TTnrrlicVi   of  iU  \.  i^^^  r,-,-, r^c^^'-, r^.^\^ ^  u'-^  ^         ^uay.    It  is  located  in  Buenos  Aires.    In  every  spot  on  the  globe 

imgllSh  at  all.       After  questioning  him   repeat-        Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  seem  to  have  local  representation. 


Selling  Pharmaceuticals  in  the  Argentine  Republic— This 
is  the  headquarters  of  Richard  P.  Winkler,  who  has  charge  of  the 
interests  of  Parke.  Davis  &  Co.  in  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Para- 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Advertising  the  Prescription  Department. — 

The  H.  J.  Sherwood  Co.  of  Cleveland  is  given  to 
advertising  its  prescription  department  in  the  papers. 
Here  are  several  specimens  -  of  their  announcements 
reproduced  in  just  about  the  same  style  as  the  originals : 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  DRUGS 

AND 

Expert  Prescription  Service 


AT 


SHERWOOD'S 


Wl 


UR  expert  Prescriptionist  has  done 
e  exacting  prescription  work  for 
the  city's  foremost  physicians  for  thirty- 
five  yeaxs.  His  department  occupies  a 
part  of  our  store  entirely  removed  from 
the  noise  of  the  retail  section. 

Given  the  best  Drugs  the  world  pro- 
duces, and  an  up-to-date  equipment  to 
w^ork  with,  your  prescription  receives  the 
painstaking  care  it  deserves. 

THE  H.  J.  SHERWOOD  CO. 

2064  E.  9th  St.,  Rose  BIdg. 
Prescriptions  called  for  and  delivered. 


>rtE'D  ten  times  rathsr  fill  a 
^^  50-cent  prescription,  and 
do  it  better  than  any  one  else, 
than  sell  a  dollar  bottle  of  patent 
medicine.  We're  proud  of  our 
reputation  as  the 

Quality  Drug  Store 

earned  by  selling  Superior  Drugs 
and  by  our  expert  Prescription 
Service. 

Let  us  call  for  and  deliver  your 
next  prescription. 

The  H.  J.  Sherwood  Co. 


2064  E.  9th  St 


Rose  BIdg. 


Ask  Your  Doctor  About 

SHERWOOD'S 

^T'OU  may  relieve  the  doctor 
'^^  of  much  embarrassment 
if  you  will  ask  him  about  us — 
or  suggest  he  phone  your  pre- 
scriptions and  let  us  deliver 
them.  Doctors  KNOW  the 
high  quality  of  our  Drugs  and 
the  precision  of  our  Prescrip- 
tion Department. 

THEY  need  our  assistance 
as  much  as  you  do. 

The  H.  J.  Sherwood  Co. 


2064  E.  9tli  St. 


Rose  BIdg. 


After  giving  time  and  thought  to  the  prescription 
department,  it  does  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  the 
public  know  about  it.  Small  insertions  such  as  the 
Sherwood  Company  employ  can't  cost  a  great  deal,  but 
they  serve  a  good  purpose. 


Inventory  Needed  to  Adjust  Fire  Losses. — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  Walter  Rothwell,  of  Hatboro,  Pa., 
contended  that  no  druggist  can  know  the  value  of  his 
property  unless  he  takes  an  inventory  at  regular  inter- 
vals.   He  went  on  to  say : 

"To  correctly  insure  property  the  very  first  essential 
is  an  annual  inventory.  This  inventory  should  be  made 
each  year  at  about  the  same  time.  It  should  be  accu- 
rately made;  there  ought  to  be  no  estimating  or  guess- 
work about  it.  After  the  inventory  is  compiled,  unless 
one  has  a  fireproof  safe  at  his  store,  it  is  best  to  keep 
it  at  some  other  place. 

"At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  touch  upon 
some  of  the  added  advantages  of  having  an  annual 
inventory,  aside  from  taking  it  as  a  basis  for  the  amount 
of  the  insurance  to  be  carried.  An  inventory  is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  adjustment  of  a  fire  loss.  The  man 
who  is  without  an  accurate  up-to-date  inventory  is  at 
an  enormous  disadvantage  in  case  he  has  ,a  fire  of  any 
consequence.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  insurance  company  would 
undertake  to  pay  your  loss  on  your  say  so.  They  have 
a  right  to  know  that  the  property  of  which  you  claimed 
to  be  possessed  was  actually  contained  in  the  building, 
for  without  having  fair  means  of  proving  this  a  man 
might  claim  to  have  $10,000  worth  of  property  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  has  only  $5000  worth.  Therefore 
when  you  have  a  fire  you  are  supposed  to  prove  what 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do 
it  unless  you  have  an  annual  inventory  and  a  record  of 
your  purchases  and  sales?  The  man  who  has  such 
annual  inventory  and  record  may  rest  easy,  while  the 
man  without  such  inventory  has  neglected  one  of  his 
most  important  duties,  which  in  case  of  fire  will  bring 
innumerable  annoyances  and  difficulties." 

A  Druggist  Making  Capital  of  the  Parcels  Post. — 

For  the  past  few  months  Evans  &  Covington,  drug- 
gists of  Mayfield,  Kentucky,  have  been  paving  the  way 
for  a  mail-order  business  under  the  new  parcels  post 


Eyans  &  CovingtoB 

Manaf«cttorcr>    A<ra» 
WMOLESAuE  AND  BETACU  DRUGGISTS 


NUrlxU  Kf.  De..  i.   1)12. 
DEAR  rRirao: 

•  111  »ou,   for  »our  o>m  ir.nrsit,  tane  tlo«  to  read  thi«  l«tt«r» 
K»  »au  00  (joviot  are  a»re.    th?  R-iral  Rout*  Parcel*  Poal  arateBelll  to 
Into  errec*  all  over   tne  unite!  statea  on  January  lat.   TBta  Mtni  true, 
•e  aanl   to  ca:l   tour  alientlon   to   tne  fact  tnal  •«  are  tolnj   to  Be  i.r«- 
parel   t3  serve,    inrougn  the  naila,  our   rnenaa  anJ  cualoeiera  on  all   thf 
rural   route*  in  Cra.ea- Countr.     Do  you  itr.oe   tnct  ae  oan  aend  »ou    tr>roui» 
tne  ralla  ali-oat  an>  arllcLe   in   tne  Drui  Stare,  at  a  ver»    aaall  poataieT 

Hleaae  bear  In  mnd  tnat  *e  are   in  a  poaltlon  an*  aant   to  aupply 
you  »lin  anytnini  tnai   you  fiay  eani  m  tr.e  drug,  •eaic-lne  or  aun.lry  line. 
Ite  nakf,   *•  3s:i-.;,    tne   lai^ttt   anJ  co«pl*te»t  •toca  ur   «ru(*.   etc..    in 
Crave*  Cwunty.     Our   ter*a  are  Itoeral,   our  treal»enl  fair  ana    courteoua, 
our  pri:e>  aa   :o>  a*  any.    ■«  urgently  aak  that  rOu  (t»«  u*  a  trial. 

Let  u*  aftiia  you  no*  aaay  anj  noe  iratUyiaj    tt   la  to  traao  aun  •>•«  • 
Youra   10  aery*. 

EVAXS  *  co'/IkuTO,  oruKKta. 


system.  The  ad.  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  etch- 
ing will  serve  to  show  how  earnest  has  been  their  effort. 
It  appeared  in  a  local  weekly.  While  parts  of  the  ad. 
are  written  in  the  future  tense,  most  of  it  can  be 
adapted  to  the  present  by  those  who  wish  to  use  it. 
Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken  Evans  &  Covington 
heard  from  this  ad. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prop.  W.  L.  Scovii.i.E. 


Technical  Tips. — 

Professor  Thompson  says  that  the  alpha  particles 
given  off  by  radium  move  a  million  miles  a  minute,  and 
the  average  speed  of  a  molecule  of  air  is  12  miles  a 
minute. 

When  iodides,  bromides,  salicylates,  antipyrin,  etc., 
are  administered  internally,  a  small  amount  is  excreted 
in  the  sweat,  and  sometimes  enough  is  so  excreted  to 
cause  skin  eruptions. 

Tests  of  20  samples  of  distilled  water  obtained  from 
apothecaries  in  Munich  showed  them  to  contain  between 
600,000  and  700,000  bacteria  per  Cc. 

G.  Magnanini  declares  magnanimously  that  accord- 
ing to  his  investigations  atoms  and  molecules  do  not 
exist,  and  that  electrolytic  dissociation  is  a  delusion. 

Two  German  chemists  extracted  the  yolks  of  6000 
eggs  in  order  to  get  4  grammes  of  lutein — the  yellow 
coloring  matter.  Yellow  Easter  eggs  are  cheaper  in 
America. 

Professor  Abduhalden  finds  that  pepsin  exists  in 
active  form  in  the  intestines  in  a  number  of  different 
animals,  and  he  concludes  that  pepsin-digestion  is  not 
confined  to  the  stomach. 

Kendall  finds  that  carbohydrates  hinder  bacterial 
development  in  the  intestines,  and  that  carbohydrates 
in  the  diet  tend  to  prevent  the  development  of  toxic  pro- 
ducts in  the  intestines. 

It  is  calculated  that  under  a  pressure  of  46,000  atmos- 
pheres, platinum  would  melt  at  78°  F.  In  other  words, 
if  we  could  squeeze  platinum  fihngs  as  hard  as  that  in 
our  hands,  we  could  "pack"  them  Hke  snowballs. 

Von  Bolton  has  manufactured  diamonds  by  passing 
a  slow  stream  of  moist  illuminating  gas  over  mercury 
at  100°  C.  The  mercury  vapors  decompose  the  gas  and 
deposit  the  carbon,  liberated  mostly  in  crystalline  form. 

Rabbits  which  had  been  rendered  anemic  by  bleeding, 
recovered  on  a  diet  of  fresh  green  vegetables  more  rap- 
idly than  when  fed  with  iron  citrate  or  iron  albumin. 


An  a.  Ph.  A.  Group.— This  snapshot  was  taken  at  Glacier  Lake, 
near  Boulder,  Colorado,  one  of  the  points  visited  by  the  A.  Ph.  A, 
members  during  their  stay  in  Denver.  Beading  from  left  to  right 
are  Professor  Remington,  Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  P.  Henry  Utech, 
Mrs.  Cook,  E.  Fullerton  Cook,  Mrs.  Utech,  Frank  J.  Lord,  and 
Mrs.  Lord. 


A  Pharmaceutical  Sportsman. — This  shows  W  A.  Abbett  of 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  in  action  with  his  fine  hunting  dog.  Incident- 
ally it  may  be  explained  that  Mr.  Abbett  operates  three  large  drug 
stores  in  Duluth  and  is  prominently  connected  with  the  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

etc.  The  iron  in  grains  and  vegetables  was  assimilated 
more  rapidly. 

Aluminum  tanks  are  taking  the  place  of  wooden  vats 
for  making  wines  and  beer.  The  aluminum  does  not 
hinder  or  change  fermentation  in  any  way,  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  products,  and  can  be  cleaned  and  sterilized 
more  easily  than  wood. 

E.  Boutcheff  claims  that  the  adulteration  of  oil  of 
rose  is  practiced  systematically  and  is  on  the  increase. 
An  oil  of  nard,  which  is  rich  in  geraniol,  is  regularly 
imported  into  Bulgaria  for  that  purpose. 

Experiments  on  camphor  culture  in  Jamaica  have 
proved  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  concluded  that  ex- 
traction of  camphor  from  the  leaves  of  the  camphor  tree 
can  be  successfully  conducted  there. 

In  Java  a  mold  has  appeared  on  cinchona  trees  which 
eats  its  way  into  the  tree,  destroying  cells  and  breaking 
the  flow  of  sap,  and  ultimately  destroying  the  tree.  Pre- 
ventive measures  are  being  studied. 

Glass  containing  a  small  proportion  of  zirconia  or 
titania  (0.1  to  2  per  cent)  is  found  to  be  much  more 
resistant  to  alkalies  than  quartz-glass,  and  to  possess 
other  qualities  of  advantage  for  chemical  ware.  The 
Titanium  glass  is  also  more  easily  worked  than  quartz- 
glass. 

Tungsten  and  molybdenum  in  wire  form  are  replac- 
ing platinum  in  electrical  apparatus.  Both  are  cheaper 
than  platinum,  and  for  many  purposes  are  better. 

How  Not  to  Give  Quinine. — 

When  quinine  or  cinchonine  is  heated  with  acetic 
acid,  isomeric  compounds  are  formed  which  are  in- 
tensely poisonous,  and  have  been  named  quinotoxine  and 
cinchotoxine.  These  bodies  are  not  febrifuges,  but  pro- 
duce convulsions  and  even  death.  H.  C.  Biddle  now 
finds  that  a  small  amount  of  these  poisonous  bodies 
is  formed  at  body  temperatures  when  the  alkaloids 
are  combined  with  acetic,  lactic,  tartaric,  mahc,  citric, 
or  formic  acid,  but  that  mineral  acids  prevent  their  for- 
mation. He  thinks  that  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  qui- 
nine or  cinchonine  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
Such  poisonous  bodies  cannot  be  formed,  however,  with 
the  sulphates,  hydrochlorides,  etc.,  of  the  alkaloids. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Buli.E- 
TiN  of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Some  Furniture  Polishes. 

J.  D.  Co.  writes :  "Will  you  kindly  publish  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  a  good  formula  for  an  auto- 
mobile or  furniture  polish?  I  have  tried  several  prep- 
parations  on  my  machine,  including  'liquid  veneer/  and 
find  that  in  time  they  appear  to  eat  the  luster  of  the 
varnish.  I  would  like  something  that  is  quick  in 
drying." 

This  paste  is  said  by  the  Journal  of  the  Austrian 
Pharmaceutical  Association  to  be  one  of  the  best  furni- 
ture polishes  known.  Suppose  you  try  it  experimentally 
first  on  a  small  area  of  the  machine : 

Beeswax,  2500  parts;  potassium  carbonate,  25  parts;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 4000  parts;  water,  rain  or  distilled,  4500  parts.  Dissolve 
the  potassium  salt  m  1500  parts  of  the  water,  add  the  wax, 
rasped  or  cut  up,  and  boil  together  until  the  wax  is  partially 
saponified.  Add  sufficient  water  to  replace  that  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, remove  the  mixture  from  the  fire  and  stir  until  cold.  Now 
add,  little  by  little,  and  under  constant  stirring,  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  continue  to  stir  until  a  smooth  homogeneous  emul- 
sion is  obtained.  When  this  occurs  add  the  remainder  of  the 
water  at  once  and  stir  in.  If  desirable,  a  little  oil  of  lavender 
or  other  essential  oil  may  be  used  as  a  perfume.  It  should  be 
added  with  or  immediately  after  the  oil  of  turpentine.  If  a  color 
is  desired,  soak  alkanet  root  in  the  oil  of  turpentine  (about  an 
ounce  to  the  quart)  before  adding. 

The  directions  are  very  simple — apply  the  paste  as 
thinly  as  possible  over  the  surface  to  be  polished  (which, 
of  course,  should  be  first  washed  with  tepid  suds,  either 
alone  or,  as  many  housewives  prefer,  carrying  a  little 
gasoline  poured  on  the  surface),  then  rub  off  with  a 
soft  woolen  cloth,  using  sufficient  force  in  rubbing. 

LIQUID. 

Liquid  polishes  are  usually  incompatible  mixtures, 
separating  into  several  layers,  and  require  to  be  well 
agitated  before  use. 

Linseed  oil,   raw 32  fluidounces. 

Alcohol,  denatured 8  fluidounces. 

Diluted  acetic  acid 8  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  turpentine 8  fluidounces. 

Solution  of  antimony  chloride....   2  fluidounces. 

CREAM. 

Potassium  carbonate 1  ounce  av. 

Soft  or  green  soap 2  ounces  av. 

Yellow  wax 8  ounces  av.  * 

Water   64  fluidounces. 

Mix  and  boil  the  whole  until  a  uniform  cream  results. 

Of  course,  the  foregoing  preparations  are  essentially 
furniture  polishes.  How  they  will  do  for  automobiles 
can  be  determined  by  trying  them. 


as  compound  tincture  of  vanillin,  N.  F.,  is  for  tincture 
of  vanilla." 

At  the  outset  let  us  caution  you  against  selling  these 
cheap  substitutes  unless  the  title  makes  it  clear  that  they 
are  not  the  Simon  pure  tincture  of  lemon  or  tincture  of 
vanilla.  The  terms  "essence"  and  "extract"  refer  to  the 
official  products.  They  must  be  prefixed  with  the  word 
"compound"  or  some  similar  term  if  the  product  be  non- 
official  and  under  strength.  Otherwise  the  preparation 
is  misbranded.  Having  observed  this  caution  one  might 
market  a  formula  such  as  the  following: 

Concentrated  oil  of  lemon 120  minims. 

Citral     60  minims. 

Oil  of  lemon 4  ounces. 

Tincture  of  curcuma 4  ounces. 

Alcohol    5  pints. 

Water 3  pints. 

Magnesium  carbonate    ' 2  ounces. 

Shake  together  occasionally  during  24  hours  and  filter,  re- 
turning the  first  portions  to  the  filter  until  the  liquid  comes 
through  clear. 

While  there  is  now  no  legal  standard  for  lemon  ex- 
tract, the  food  commissioners  would  probably  all  make 
trouble  for  one  who  were  to  sell  an  extract  containing 
less  than  0.2  per  cent  of  citral.  The  formula  as  written 
would  contain  0.2  per  cent  if  a  good  oil  were  used.  That 
will  make  the  preparation  acceptable  as  a  soluble  extract, 
and  the  cost  will  be  cheaper  than  that  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
(1900)  preparation. 

An  External  Liniment. 
A.    H.   F.   writes:     "We   are   marketing   a   remedy 
which  we  call  Mesaba  Oil,  and  have  had  good  success 
with  it  for  the  time  we  began  selling  it.     It  is  made  as 
follows : 

Powdered  capsicum 60  grains. 

Fusel  oil *  drachms. 

Oil  of  origanum 4  drachms. 

Oil  of  sassafras 1  ounce. 

Turpentine  8  ounces. 

Kerosene   38  ounces. 

"We  have  good  testimonials  from  several  who 
have  used  it.  We  have  tried  to  add  some  iodine  to  it 
to  improve  the  preparation  and  also  to  color  it.  But 
the  iodine  went  to  the  bottom  after  the  mixture  stood  a 
while.  Possibly  menthol  would  be  as  good  to  add  as 
anything.  Should  be  glad  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  to  add,  and  what  color  to  use  to  make  it  red." 

Use  "oil  red  soluble"  as  a  coloring  agent.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  Theodore  H.  Eaton  &  Son,  Detroit,  or 
from  other  dye  houses.  Some  color  may  be  imparted 
to  the  liquid  by  using  the  equivalent  amount  of  oleoresin 
capsicum  instead  of  powdered  capsicum.  On  account 
of  the  extremely  high  price  of  menthol,  one  should  be 
careful  not  to  add  much  of  this  ingredient  or  it  will 
wipe  out  the  profit.  Use  ^  to  %  ounce  of  menthol  to 
the  pint.  Therapeutically,  the  menthol  would  be  very 
desirable  in  the  liniment. 

If  iodine  is  insoluble  in  this  base,  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  incorporated  in  the  mixture  would  be 
to  change  the  base,  which  you  may  not  wish  to  do. 


Compound  Essence  of  Lemon. 
"Junior"  writes:     "Please  give  me  the  formula  of  a 
cheap  flavoring  extract.     I  want  one  that  shall  be  as 
good  a  substitute  for  the  official  tincture  of  lemon  peel 


Floor  Oils. 

E.  G.  E.  &  Co.  write :  "We  are  in  need  of  a  good 
floor  oil.  The  preparation  which  we  have  been  using  is 
too  gummy  and  does  not  last.  Ours  is  an  old  floor,  so 
please  do  the  best  you  can  for  us." 

Here   is   a    formula   which   appears    free    from   the 
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offensive  odor  of  some  floor  oils:  Neatsfoot,  cotton- 
seed, and  yellow  paraffin  oils,  of  each  equal  parts.  Brush 
it  on  the  floor  or  apply  occasionally  by  means  of  a  mop. 
Of  course,  if  this  mixture  shows  any  greasiness  or  non- 
drying  property,  it  may  be  damaging  to  rugs  or  carpets. 

The  customary  way  of  oiling  floors  is  to  apply  boiled 
linseed  oil,  preferably  mixed  with  some  turpentine  or 
Japan  drier.  This  dries  to  a  tough,  resinous  coating 
without  any  greasiness. 

Another  method  of  oiling  floors  is  to  use  a  solution 
of  wax  in  oil  or  turpentine. 


Menthol  Cream  for  Barbers. 

W.  H.  S.  writes :  "Will  you  kindly  publish  a  formula 
for  making  mentholated  paste  cream  such  as  barbers 
use  for  massage  after  shaving?" 

Here  is  a  menthol  cream  for  barbers : 

Tragacanth    6  parts. 

Warm  water  576  parts. 

Glycerin   18  parts. 

Alcohol     24  parts. 

Menthol   1  part. 

This  cream  is  applied  as  a  cooling  lotion  after  shav- 
ing, having  first  been  diluted  with  aromatic  water. 
Another  formula  for  menthol  after-shave  is : 

Menthol     6  grains. 

Powdered  tragacanth   J4  drachm. 

Alcohol    Yi  ounce. 

Glycerin    3  drachms. 

Water,  q.  s 6  ounces 

Dissolve  the  menthol  in  the  spirit  and  add  it  to  the  traga- 
canth contained  in  a  dry  bottle.  Add  the  water  and  shake.  Add 
the  glycerin  and  shake  again. 

The  mentholated  tragacanth  mucilage  is  not  a  nice 
application  for  the  cheeks.  But  if  the  tragacanth  is 
omitted  and  an  ounce  of  bay  rum  added,  we  get  an 
agreeable  cooling  application.  The  best  after-shave  is 
bay  rum. 

Pills  of  Iron. 

C.  D.  C.  writes :  "We  have  been  having  difficulty  in 
making  a  good  pill  mass  containing  iron.  Acacia  and 
tragacanth  do  not  quite  fill  the  bill." 

We  presume  our  correspondent  refers  to  pill  of 
ferrous  carbonate.  In  making  that  pill,  use  acacia  four 
per  cent  of  the  total  weight  and  glucose  to  mass.  Glu- 
cose alone  may  be  sufficient  if  the  dispenser  objects  to 
acacia. 

Possibly  our  correspondent  refers  to  pills  of  ferrous 
sulphate.  In  that  event,  if  he  has  the  exsiccated  fer- 
rous sulphate,  glucose  may  be  sufficient  excipient.  But 
if  he  has  only  the  ferrous  sulphate  crystals  in  stock,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  a  little  althaea  in  addition  to  the 
glucose  in  making  up  the  mass. 


Oil  Sprays. 

Y.  J.  S. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  catarrh  remedy  which  you  mention.  But 
several  formulas  for  oil  sprays  are  found  in  the  litera- 
ture. 

These  mixtures  are  intended  for  spraying  into  the 
nose  by  means  of  a  nasal  atomizer.  They  consist  usually 
of  combinations  of  menthol,  thymol,  antiseptic  volatile 
oils,  etc.,  dissolved  in  liquid  petrolatum  (paraffin  oil). 
The  latter  should  be  of  a  high  grade  of  purity,  such  as 
is  now  easily  obtainable  in  the  market.     The  menthol. 


thymol,  or  other  solid  should  be  perfectly  dissolved,  as 
otherwise  it  will  clog  the  atomizer. 

(1)  Oil  of  eucalyptus  80  drops. 

Carbolic   acid    8  grains. 

Liquid  petrolatum    4  fluidounces. 

To  insure  perfect  solution,  use  the  crystal  carbolic 
acid,  not  the  liquefied. 

This  is  useful  in  all  stages  of  nasal  catarrh,  including 
catarrh  of  grip.  It  is  to  be  used  by  spraying  several 
times  daily. 

(2)  Eucalyptol   15  minims. 

Terebene    15  minims. 

Menthol    4  grains. 

Liquid  petrolatum  4  fluidounces. 

Apply  as  a  spray. 


Preparations  for  Cough. 
A.  J.  K. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparations   which  you   mention,  but  the 
following  formulas  may  serve  you: 

(1)  Syrup   of  tolu 4  ounces. 

Syrup  of  wild  cherry 16  ounces. 

Tincture    of    hyoscyamus 2  ounces. 

Syrup  of  squills 4  ounces. 

Chloroform    1  ounce. 

Water,  q.  s.  to  make 32  ounces. 

(2)  Lobelia,  herb    1  troy  ounce. 

Sanguinaria  root   1  troy  ounce. 

Skunk  cabbage  root 1  troy  ounce. 

Wild  ginger  root   (asarum 

canadense)     1  troy  ounce. 

Pleurisy  herb  (asclepias  tuberosa)..l  troy  ounce. 

Water  or  vinegar 16  ounces. 

Alcohol    48  ounces. 

Reduce  the  drugs  to  a  moderately  fine  powder,  and  form  a 
tincture  by  maceration  or  percolation,  using  more  of  the  men- 
struum, in  the  above-given  proportions,  so  as  to  obtain  4  pints  of 
tincture. 

(3)  Morphine    sulphate 8  grains. 

Fluidextract  of  ipecac ^   drachm. 

Chloroform   60  drops. 

Tinct.  of  white  pine 2  ounces. 

Water   7  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia ^   ounce. 

Sugar  14  ounces. 


A  Label  Varnish. 

G.  C.  S.  writes :  "Please  publish  the  formula  of  a 
label  varnish  that  will  withstand  alcohol  as  much  as 
possible." 

The  various  formulas  of  label  varnish  consist  of 
gums  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Naturally  they  will  be 
affected  by  alcoholic  liquids.  The  following  is  a  pre- 
paration that  will  not  dissolve  in  alcohol;  but  it  does 
not  furnish  an  elegant  varnish.  It  is  merely  a  protec- 
tive.    It  contains : 

Celluloid  clippings 2  ounces  27  grains. 

Acetone   i  pint  6  ounces. 

Castor  oil 165  minims. 


A  Varnish  for  the  Edges  of  Leather. 

G.  D.  T.  wants  a  formula  of  a  polish  .for  the  edges 
of  what  he  calls  sole  chrome  elk,  a  greenish  leather.  He 
also  wants  a  process  for  bleaching  leather. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  bleach  leather.  A  varnish 
for  the  edges  of  shoes  is  given  in  the  literature,  but  we 
suggest  you  first  try  it  experimentally.     It  contains : 

Alcohol  8  fluidounces. 

Shellac  2  ounces. 

Resin  1  ounce. 

Turpentine   J^  ounce. 

A  dye  might  be  added  if  that  be  thought  desirable. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


Some    excellent    work    was 

THE  LEGISLATIVE       ,  Axr      u*       *.  ^^r,^. 

CONFERENCE,  uone  in  Washington  last 
month  at  the  Legislative 
Conference  called  by  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  rep- 
resenting all  five  of  the  national  associations 
in  the  drug  trade.  There  were  three  delegates 
each  from  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
the  N.  W.  D.  A.,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal  Products,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists.  John  C.  Wallace,  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Conference, 
and  Charles  M.  Woodruff,  of  the  N.  A.  M. 
M.  P.,  was  made  secretary.  The  Conference 
underwent  a  permanent  organization  and  will 
exist  until  a  new  body  is  chosen  by  the  sev- 
eral associations  next  year.  The  15  sane  and 
experienced  leaders  comprising  the  Confer- 
ence worked  hard  and  earnestly  until  they 
reached  an  absolute  agreement  on  a  form  of 


Federal  anti-narcotic  law.  Starting  with  the 
last  Harrison  bill,  introduced  in  Congress  the 
day  before  the  Conference  opened,  they 
adopted  such  amendments  to  it  as  seemed  to 
them  necessary. 

The  amended  draft  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows,  using  our  own  language  and  not  the 
language  of  the  bill: 

1.  The  narcotics  involved  are  opium,  morphine,  coca 
leaves,  cocaine,  and  their  salts,  derivatives  and  prepara- 
tions. 

2.  Every  manufacturer,  jobber,  dealer  and  dispenser 
of  these  drugs  must  register  with  the  local  collector  of 
internal  revenue.  The  manufacturer  and  the  jobber 
must  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $25.00,  and  the  retailer  and 
physician  an  annual  tax  of  $1.00. 

3.  A  failure  to  register,  while  still  dealing  in  these 
narcotics  in  any  way,  may  mean  a  penalty  of  $2000. 

4.  There  will  be  an  internal  revenue  tax  on  opium 
of  5  cents  a  pound,  and  on  coca  leaves  of  J4  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  Stamps  will  be  affixed  and  canceled  as  with 
tobacco  and  snuflf. 

5.  No  registered  dealer  may  sell  these  narcotics  to 
any  one  but  another  registered  dealer,  and  then  only 
when  the  order  is  written  on  blanks  furnished  in  dupli- 
cate by  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue.  The  buyer 
and  the  seller  are  both  to  keep  copies  of  the  order  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  subject  to  inspection  by  Federal  or 
State  authorities. 

6.  Dealers  must  keep  records  of  their  purchases  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  government  authorities. 

7.  It  will  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  order  and 
receive  narcotics  unless  he  is  registered  under  the  act. 
This  makes  the  buyer  equally  guilty  with  the  seller,  and 
protects  the  seller  from  imposition. 

8.  Physicians'  prescriptions  are  exempted  from  the 
act  when  written  by  physicians,  veterinarians  or  dentists 
who  are  duly  registered,  and  when  dispensed  by  drug- 
gists who  are  also  registered. 

9.  Those  who  deal  in  any  narcotic  which  has  not 
been  properly  stamped,  and  on  which  the  tax  has  not 
been  paid,  will  subject  themselves  to  a  fine  of  $2000,  or 
five  years'  imprisonment,  or  both. 

10.  Officials  or  others  who  may  disclose  information, 
secured  from  the  returns  or  records,  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  will  be  subject  to 
the  general  penalties  of  the  act. 

11.  Finally,  the  draft  exempts  from  the  operations  of 
the  law  preparations  containing  not  more  than  2  grains 
of  opium,  J4  grain  of  morphine,  %  grain  of  heroin,  or 
1  grain  of  codeine  in  each  fluidounce,  or,  if  a  solid  or 
semi-solid  preparation,  in  each  avoirdupois  ounce.  Lini- 
ments, ointments,  or  other  preparations  prepared  for 
external  use  only  are  also  exempted. 
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It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
GOOD  WORK  I  all  around  that  the  several 
branches  of  the  drug  trade 
were  able  to  agree  harmoniously  upon  this 
amended  draft.  Congressman  Harrison  him- 
self, the  sponsor  for  the  original  bill,  was 
called  into  consultation  by  the  Conference 
toward  the  close  of  its  labors,  and  he  declared 
emphatically  that  "Unless  you  gentlemen  get 
together  on  this  proposition,  I  realize  thor- 
oughly that  we  can  pass  no  narcotic  bill  at 
this  short  session  of  Congress."  It  is  a  source 
of  gratification  that  Mr.  Harrison  later  took 
the  Conference  bill  and  introduced  it  in  place 
of  his  former  measure,  making  only  one  or 
two  unessential  changes  in  it. 

Thus  ends,  in  a  sense,  a  chaotic  movement 
for  a  Federal  anti-narcotic  law  which  has 
been  operative  now  during  several  sessions  of 
Congress.  The  various  bills  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Hamilton  Wright  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  impracticable.  The  Conference 
draft,  epitomized  in  the  foregoing  article, 
effectually  does  away  with  the  keeping  of  rec- 
ords which  have  been  provided  for  in  all  of 
the  Wright  measures.  At  the  same  time  it 
substitutes  another  method  of  collecting  and 
preserving  the  facts  which,  while  equally  effi- 
cacious, is  so  simple  as  to  call  for  no  addi- 
tional labor,  trouble  or  inconvenience  of  any 
appreciable  character.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  one's  orders  on  file,  and  the  work  thus 
becomes  automatic.  The  Conference  bill  also 
makes  the  receiver  of  narcotics  equally  guilty 
with  the  seller.  This  will  give  pause  to  those 
fly-by-night  individuals  who  sometimes  as- 
sume the  guise  of  legitimate  dealers,  and 
whom  a  manufacturer  or  a  jobber  may  unin- 
tentionally furnish  with  supplies.  In  the 
meantime,  too,  the  tax  upon  retailers  is  cut 
down  from  $5.00  a  year  to  $1.00,  a  change 
which  alone  will  save  the  retail  drug  trade 
nearly  $200,000  annually — thanks  to  the  Con- 
ference ! 

It  looks  as  if  this  draft  might  be  enacted 
into  law  at  the  present  short  session  of  Con- 
gress. With  Representative  Harrison  accept- 
ing it,  and  with  the  drug  trade  united  on 
it,  there  can  be  no  formidable  opposition. 
In  the  meantime  Congress  is  discussing  sev- 
eral other  measures  of  more  or  less  direct 
interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Senator  Burton  has 
introduced  a  bill  for  one-cent  letter  postage, 
which  ought  to  have  universal  support.     The 


Kenyon  bill,  too,  is  under  vigorous  discussion ; 
it  seeks  to  prevent  the  interstate  shipment  of 
any  liquor  into  a  State  in  violation  of  the  law's 
of  that  particular  commonwealth.  To  us  it 
seems  a  wholly  just  and  rational  measure. 


PRESIDENT  While  on  this  subject  of 
TAFT's  RECOM-  Federal  legislation  we  are 
reminded  of  the  stand  taken 
by  President  Taft  with  reference  to  one  fea- 
ture of  the  administration  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act.  The  president  sent  a  short  message 
to  Congress  in  December  which  seems  not  to 
have  attracted  much  attention,  but  which  we 
believe  to  be  deserving  of  most  earnest  consid- 
eration. In  effect,  the  president's  idea  was  to 
legalize  the  Remsen  Board  of  Experts  or  some 
other  similar  "tribunal  of  appeal."  As  an  ex- 
ecutive who  had  watched  the  operation  of  the 
law,  and  as  a  judge  of  broad  experience,  he 
knew  that  the  method  of  leaving  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  to  one  official,  or  even  to  two 
or  three  officials,  was  to  concentrate  too  much 
power  in  a  few  hands  and  to  make  injustice 
possible  "through  unconscious  pride  of  opinion 
and  obstinacy  of  conclusion." 

For  this  reason  President  Taft  argued  most 
effectively  that  in  order  to  prevent  injustice 
and  to  enable  those  whose  business  is  threat- 
ened with  annihilation  to  protect  themselves, 
there  should  be  some  tribunal  and  some  form 
of  appeal  in  which  the  manufacturer  could 
have  a  complete  day  in  court.  The  Remsen 
Board  of  Experts  served  this  purpose,  but  this 
or  some  other  board  should  be  definitely  pro- 
vided for  in  the  statute  so  that  there  could  be 
no  further  question  of  its  legality.  During  the 
last  year  or  two,  especially  since  the  heated 
discussions  have  arisen  over  Dr.  Wiley,  it  has 
been  quite  generally  declared  that  the  Remsen 
Board  was  extra-legal,  and  Dr.  Wiley  and  his 
friends  have  particularly  held  to  this  opinion. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  president 
is  absolutely  right  in  his  contention,  and  that 
the  food  and  drugs  act  should  be  modified  in 
accordance  with  his  recommendation.  He  well 
says  that  moot  questions  which  arise  in  refer- 
ence to  the  law  are  not  often  those  involving 
the  public  health,  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances are  those  in  which  it  is  hard  to  draw 
the  line  between  a  useful  and  a  harmful 
product.  They  are  clearly  debatable  questions, 
and  more  than  one  man  or  set  of  men  should 
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vote  and  decide  on  them.     This  country  is  a 
democracy,  not  an  autocracy ! 
*     *     * 

WORK  OF  -^^  ^^^  meantime  the  annual 

TBE  BUREAU  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
or  CHEMISTRY.  Chemistry  in  Washington, 
rendered  by  Acting-Chief  R.  E.  Doolittle, 
whose  term  of  service  in  that  capacity  of 
course  expired  with  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Alsberg,  has  been  given  more  or  less  wide  pub- 
licity. During  the  year  a  total  of  1544  sam- 
ples were  examined  in  the  drug  division  alone. 
Of  these  294  were  synthetic  products,  49  were 
essential  oils,  and  392  were  chemical  reagents. 
Some  attention  was  paid  to  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  to  representative  tablet  and  pill  prepara- 
tions containing  such  drugs  as  caffeine,  acet- 
anilide,  antipyrin,  etc.  The  food  and  drug  in- 
spection force,  on  the  other  hand,  collected 
more  than  10,000  samples,  made  1500  factory 
inspections,  and  reported  446  cases  for  prose- 
cution. 

The  annual  report  is  quite  gratifying  in 
some  respects.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  detailed 
study  of  fluidextracts  and  tinctures  was  made, 
and  it  was  found  that  these  products  were 
much  superior  to  those  examined  in  previous 
years.  So,  likewise,  was  the  quality  of  im- 
ported crude  drugs  found  to  be  superior.  The 
food  and  drugs  act,  it  would  seem,  is  gradu- 
ally accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

Many  importations  of  proprietary  medicines 
have  been  detained  because  of  lack  of  declara- 
tion, or  the  incorrect  declaration,  of  drugs  re- 
quired to  be  declared,  or  misrepresentations 
regarding  constituents  and  properties  of  the 
preparations.  Importations  of  products  con- 
taining opium,  morphine,  or  codeine  prepared 
in  the  form  of  confections  have  been  denied 
entry  as  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them 
being  used  as  confectionery. 


REFERENDUM 

RESULTS 

IN  CALIFORNIA. 


We  have  recently  referred  \v\. 
this  department  to  the  very 
interesting  referendum  vote 
being  taken  by  the  State  Association  among 
the  druggists  of  California  to  determine  the 
general  sentiment  with  reference  to  several 
suggested  amendments  to  the  pharmacy  law. 
Unfortunately  the  vote  was  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  so  generally  as  might  be  hoped.  The 
returns,  however,   indicate  that  a  small  ma- 


jority is  in  favor  of  enacting  a  graduation  pre- 
requisite law,  to  go  into  effect  three  years 
hence.  A  larger  majority  voted  to  retain  the 
present  membership  of  seven  on  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  instead  of  cutting  down 
the  number  to  five.  A  still  larger  majority 
favored  the  proposition  to  place  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  pure  drugs  law  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  taking  it  away  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

We  have  said  that  this  vote  was  taken 
among  the  druggists  of  the  State.  More  cor- 
rectly speaking,  it  was  taken  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Association.  Concurrently 
with  it,  the  Pacific  Pharmacist  solicited  a  vote 
among  its  readers  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  results  were  practically  identical  except 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  members  on 
the  State  Board.  In  this  case  a  considerable 
majority  favored  a  membership  of  five  instead 
of  seven.  In  other  respects,  the  vote  taken  by 
the  Pacific  Pharmacist  was  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1.  Board  members  who  are  college  graduates. 

2.  Board  members  should  be  in  favor  of  the  college 
graduation  prerequisite. 

3.  Board  members  should  favor  an  interchange  of 
certificates. 

4.  Board  members  should  cooperate  with  State  phar- 
maceutical associations  and  should  favor  all  measures 
which  will  raise  the  status  of  pharmacy. 

5.  Five  board  members  is  sufficient. 

6.  The  pharmacists  of  the  State  to  nominate  the 
board  members. 

7.  Women  are  eligible  to  membership  on  the  board. 


While  the  druggists  of  Cali- 
^"^jV^hjo'^^^'^     fornia  seem  to  be  discussing 

legislative  matters,  we  find 
that  the  druggists  of  Ohio  are  similarly  en- 
gaged. The  Ohio  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation has  been  considering  the  subject  for 
some  years,  and  it  is  now  proposing  the  follow- 
ing things : 

First,  physicians'  offices  are  to  be  inspected  just  as 
drug  stores  are  inspected,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  so  that  the  physician  may 
be  protected  in  buying  and  dispensing  preparations  and 
drugs  that  are  not  standardized. 

Second,  an  itinerant  venders'  bill  will  be  introduced, 
providing  that  a  license  shall  be  exacted  for  the  selling 
of  drugs  and  sundries  by  venders  from  county  to 
county  throughout  the  State. 

Third,  the  title  of  Drug  Commissioner  is  to  be 
created  as  a  new  official,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.     He  will  inspect  drug 
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stores  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  pharmacy, 
liquor,  and  poison  laws. 

Fourth,  the  elimination  of  the  names  and  manner  of 
use  of  poisons  used  in  suicide  and  homicide  from  pub- 
lication in  newspapers  and  periodicals  will  be  sought. 

Fifth,  a  new  pharmacy  law  will  be  drafted  by  the 
pharmacy  law  committee. 

Sixth,  the  name  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner will  be  changed  to  Drug  and  Food  Commissioner, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  commissioner,  Hon. 
S.  E.  Strode. 

The  foregoing  schedule  appears  in  a  general 
letter  sent  out  to  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  E.  W.  Harrington,  of  Columbus, 
who  is  the  treasurer  and  State  organizer.  He 
makes  a  general  appeal  to  the  druggists  to 
stand  behind  the  State  society  and  work  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


The  subject  of  price-protec- 

PRICE-PROTECTION    ,•  A^r.:A^A\       ,.^    ^^ 

AND  THE  COURTS,  ^lon  IS  Very  decidedly  up  on 
the  carpet,  and  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  conflict  and  confusion  un- 
til certain  pending  cases  are  settled  in  the 
higher  courts.  Great  interest  was  felt  some 
time  ago  when  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flake  Co.  of  this  State  secured  a  decision  in  a 
county  court  upholding  its  contention  that  it 
had  a  right  to  fix  the  price  of  its  product  be- 
cause the  carton  was  patented.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Miles  case  suggested,  at  least  by  impli- 
cation, that  the  Sherman  act  would  not  permit 
any  effort  of  the  manufacturer  to  control  the 
price  of  his  product  unless  he  was  operating 
under  a  patent.  Later  on,  in  the  now  famous 
Dick  mimeograph  case,  the  court  supported 
this  contention  by  upholding  patent  rights  very 
effectively. 

The  Kellogg  company,  profiting  by  this  situ- 
ation, at  once  secured  a  patent  on  its  carton, 
and  then  sought  price-protection  for  this  rea- 
son. The  county  circuit  court,  as  we  have 
stated,  upheld  the  contention  of  the  company. 
Now,  however,  comes  along  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  Washington,  which  insists  that 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  is  all  wrong, 
and  which  files  a  petition  in  equity  against  the 
Kellogg  company  alleging  that  the  company 
maintains  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  its  prod- 
uct. The  government  declares  that  the  Kel- 
logg carton  is  not  in  fact  patentable,  that  the 
value  of  the  carton  is  negligible  anyway,  that 
it  is  the  contents  of  the  package  in  which  the 


consumer  is  interested,  and  that  the  resort  to  a 
patent  on  the  carton  is  a  mere  subterfuge  and 
device  to  avoid  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  law. 

When  this  case  is  decided  we  shall  know  a 
good  deal  more  than  we  now  know  about 
price-protection.  In  the  meantime  retailers 
everywhere  are  continuing  to  oppose  the  Old- 
field  bill  in  Congress.  This  bill,  as  we  have 
previously  explained,  would  deny  any  patentee 
the  right  to  control  prices  of  his  products. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Sylla- 
^"soofiiiS?!""    bus  is  now  likely  to  appear 

in  revised  form  before  very 
long.  Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  this 
Syllabus  outlines  a  course  of  study  for  the 
colleges  to  comply  with  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  the  boards  to  use  in  their  examinations  on 
the  other  hand.  Thus  it  will  render  both  col- 
lege instruction  and  board  examinations  more 
uniform,  and  will  bring  the  two  agencies  into 
closer  coordination.  The  Syllabus  therefore 
means  real  progress  in  both  pharmaceutical 
education  and  pharmaceutical  registration. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syllabus  was  brought 
out  some  years  ago,  but  was  understood  to  be 
tentative  in  character.  Since  then  a  national 
committee  of  twenty-one  has  been  organized 
to  revise  the  book,  seven  members  being  ap- 
pointed each  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  American  Con- 
ference of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  This 
committee  of  twenty-one,  after  doing  a  good 
deal  of  preliminary  work  by  correspondence, 
finally  had  a  meeting  in  Pittsburg  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Prof.  Willis  G.  Gregory  presided  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  others 
present  were  Messrs.  Anderson,  Beal,  Ber- 
inger,  Bradley,  Engstrom,  Gietner,  Hilton, 
Koch,  Lowe,  Rudder,  Rusby,  and  Taylor.  In 
addition,  Messrs.  Cully,  Eberle,  and  Johnson 
were  represented  by  proxies — Messrs.  Eman- 
uel, Sallbach,  and  Dye.  The  other  five  mem- 
bers were  not  represented. 

After  a  general  meeting  of  the  committee 
as  a  whole,  separate  meetings  of  the  different 
subcommittees  were  held,  where  the  actual 
work  of  detailed  revision  was  done.  The  sub- 
committees afterwards  reported  to  the  parent 
committee,  and  as  a  result  of  the  Pittsburg 
conference  it  is  expected  that  final  copy  will  be 
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ready  for  the  new  edition  of  the  book  on  or 
before  February  1.  A  resolution  was  passed 
asking  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  undertake  the  finan- 
cing, publication,  and  distribution  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  revised  Syllabus  will  provide  for  a 
1200-hour  course  of  two  years,  this  being  in 
accordance  with  the  membership  requirements 
of  the  Conference  of  Faculties. 


CONVICTIONS       ^  month  or  two  ago  we  re- 
iN  THE  POSTAL      ported  on  the  action  of  the 

LAW  CASES.  _       i.    •       u    •        •  i. 

government  m  brmgmg  suit 
against  several  hundred  individuals  for  violat- 
ing the  postal  law  in  the  advertising  and  sale 
of  medicinal  agents  intended  to  produce  abor- 
tion or  prevent  conception.  We  now  find  that 
convictions  are  being  registered  in  different 
courts  throughout  the  country.  The  fines 
range  from  $200  to  $500.  Most  of  the  accused 
have  apparently  pleaded  guilty  and  have 
thrown  up  their  hands.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  defendants  are  retail  druggists; 
the  others  are  wholesale  druggists,  physicians, 
Sunday-school  superintendents,  church  elders, 
and  men  of  light  and  leading  generally. 

The  Ohio  State  Pharmeutical  Association 
has  started  a  movement  in  this  connection  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  postal  laws  revised 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  drug  trade.  There 
is  no  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  association  to 
sanction  any  act  of  a  criminal  nature  by  any 
druggist,  nor  do  the  members  criticize  the  ac- 
tion of  the  post-office  authorities.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  movement  urge  an  appeal 
to  Congress  to  have  the  laws  revised  so  that  a 
druggist  may  thoroughly  understand  what  he 
can  and  cannot  do  under  the  Federal  statutes. 
*     *     * 

The    death    of    Ewen    Mc- 

DEATH   OF  T    ^  p    .1 

EWEN  MciNTYRE.  intyre  removes  one  of  the 
really  historical  figures  of 
American  pharmacy.  It  seems  almost  like 
reading  history  to  recall  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  back  nearly  ten 
years  before  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  men  like  William  Procter,  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward Parrish,  Samuel  M.  Colcord,  William  J. 
Gordon,  James  T.  Shinn,  and  other  leading 
figures  of  an  earlier  generation.  Although  88 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Mc- 
lntyre was  remarkably  hale  and  hearty  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  as  those  will  tes- 


tify who  met  and  talked  with  him  at  meetings 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  He  attended  the  Boston 
convention  only  two  years  ago,  and  on  that 
occasion  took  the  floor  several  times  with  cus- 
tomary charm  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  was  the  oldest  elder  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  The 
Mclntyre  store,  established  by  him  at  6th  Ave- 
nue and  56th  Street,  has  for  many  years  been 
managed  by  his  son,  Ewen  Mclntyre,  Jr.,  and 
is  one  of  the  pharmaceutical  landmarks  of  the 
city.  9|e     jk     * 

THE  '^^^  National  Association  of 

APOTHECARIES'      Drug  Clcrks  is  anxious  more 

NATIONAL  HOME.       ,i  ^,  •  ,         ,  ,    , 

than  anythmg  else  to  estab- 
list  an  apothecaries'  national  home.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  National  Executive  Board, 
the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution 
was  elected,  and  it  comprises  E.  B.  Heimstreet, 
P.  A.  Mandabach,  E.  Berger,  S.  F.  Sorenson, 
and  Wilhelm  Bodemann.  A  meeting  of  this 
Board  of  Trustees  was  called  for  a  late  date 
in  January,  and  was  presumably  held.  Mr. 
Heimstreet  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
proposition,  and  has  induced  the  trustees 
to  purchase  a  building  and  grounds 
which  are  now  available  in  his  own  town  of 
Palmyra.  The  Farmers'  Savings  Bank  of 
Palmyra  has  been  designated  as  a  depository 
for  the  national  home  funds,  and  the  N.  A. 
D.  C.  has  issued  a  call  for  contributions  which 
we  are  printing  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  ^k     *     * 

THE  -^^^    plans    have    now    been 

INTERNATIONAL  made  for  the  Eleventh  In- 
coNGRESs.  ter national  Pharmaceutical 
Congress,  to  be  held  September  17  to  21  at 
The  Hague  under  the  august  patronage  of  His 
Royal  Highness,  Prince  Henry  of  The  Neth- 
erlands. A  group  picture  of  the  Organization 
Committee  was  shown  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Bulletin.  Since  then  the  printed  pro- 
grammes have  appeared.  The  five  sections  of 
the  Congress  are  devoted  respectively  to  gen- 
eral subjects,  galenical  pharmacy,  chemistry, 
bromatology,  and  botany  and  materia  medica. 
These  sectional  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
various  laboratories  of  the  Leyden  University. 
The  general  secretary  of  the  Congress  is  J.  J. 
Ho f man,  who  may  be  addressed  at  The 
Hague,  Holland. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHERE  SHOULD  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN  BE 
LOCATED? 

The  first  question  to  be  discussed  in  our 
new  department  of  "Prize  Questions  and 
Answers"  has  reference  to  the  location  of  the 
soda  fountain  in  the  store.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  we  are  printing  the  prize  answer,  and 
our  committee  has  also  found  five  other  re- 
plies worthy  of  publication.  The  six  short 
papers  will  prove  of  keen  interest,  and  it  will 
be  discovered,  as  might  readily  be  expected, 
that  they  exhibit  a  wide  difference  of  opinion. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  three  of  the 
six  writers  believe  the  soda  fountain  should 
be  put  in  the  front  of  the  store,  while  the 
other  three  are  divided  among  different  loca- 
tions. The  front  of  the  store  therefore 
seems  to  have  more  advocates  than  any  other 
place,  but,  as  one  of  the  contributors  points 
out,  this  may  be  merely  because  custom  has 
decreed  it  and  not  because  it  is  the  better 
place.  Those  who  favor  the  front  of  the 
store  advance  several  arguments,  but  one  of 
the  chief  ones  is  that  it  makes  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  customer.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  stores  in  crowded  city  districts. 

Take  a  man  like  Henry  D.  Huggan,  for 
instance,  located  in  Boston  at  the  intersection 
of  two  prominent  street-car  lines.  He  has 
found  it  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  catch 
transient  trade,  to  have  his  soda  fountain  lo- 
cated in  the  window  between  the  two  en- 
trances to  the  store.  People  jump  off  one 
street-car,  run  into  the  side  door  of  the  phar- 
macy, quickly  order  a  soda,  drink  it  hastily 
while  looking  through  the  window  to  see  if 
their  car  is  approaching,  and  then,  when  the 
car  comes  along,  quickly  bolt  out  of  the  other 
door  in  time  to  catch  it.  Mr.  Htiggan  will 
tell  you  that  this  arrangement  of  his  fountain 
has  trebled  his  soda  business,  and  other  drug- 
gists in  similar  locations  have  made  the  same 
discovery. 

And  yet  there  is  another  set  of  considera- 
tions almost  equally  conclusive.  If  there  are 
some  people  who  will  buy  soda  only  when 
they  can  get  it  quickly,  and  when  they  can 
see  their  street-cars  approaching,  there  are 
perhaps  just  as  many  others  who  will  buy  it 
only   when   they   can   sit   down   comfortably, 


really  enjoy  a  good  drink,  and  do  it  with 
some  approach  to  privacy  and  leisure.  Out 
in  Omaha,  for  instance,  the  Sherman  &  Mc- 
Connell  Drug  Co.  three  or  four  years  ago 
moved  its  soda  fountain  department  down  into 
the  basement  of  its  main  store  at  the  corner 
of  16th  and  Dodge  Streets.  Everybody  said 
that  this  would  kill  the  soda  business — that 
people  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  down 
stairs  after  a  glass  of  soda  water,  particularly 
when  they  had  to  sit  at  a  table  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  fountain  itself  and  wait  to  be 
served  just  as  they  had  to  for  lunch  or  din- 
ner in  a  restaurant.  But  this  prediction 
proved  amusingly  mistaken.  The  soda  busi- 
ness boomed  from  the  start,  and  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  we  believe  the  Sherman  &  McCon- 
nell  Drug  Co.  has  established  similar  depart- 
ments in  the  basements  of  at  least  one  or  two 
of  their  other  stores  in  Omaha. 

In  other  cities  druggists  have  adopted  a 
somewhat  similar  method  by  opening  soda 
grills  either  in  a  back  room,  a  side  room,  or 
perhaps  in  a  room  parallel  with  the  store  in 
front.  By  these  arrangements  the  soda  de- 
partment has  been  entirely  separated  and  re- 
ally converted  into  what  might  be  considered 
a  soda  cafe.  The  rooms  are  tasteful  in  de- 
sign, are  reasonably  comfortable,  and  one  may 
go  into  them  with  the  assurance  that  he  can 
sit  down  to  a  table,  drink  a  nice  glass  of  soda 
in  unhurried  leisure,  and  perhaps  chat  with  a 
friend  in  doing  so.  We  believe  these  grills 
have  been  almost  universal  successes. 

So  you  see  that  every  question  is  almost  as 
broad  as  it  is  long.  Good  reasons  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  almost  any  particular  location  for 
the  soda  fountain  that  might  be  suggested. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  settle  the  matter  our- 
selves— it  is  entirely  too  big,  too  broad  and 
too  varied  a  question  for  anybody  to  settle 
except  the  individual  druggist  himself.  He 
must  study  the  character  of  his  own  trade, 
the  nature  of  his  own  store,  the  conditions 
surrounding  him  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
kind  of  business  he  wants  to  do,  and  must 
then  decide  in  view  of  all  these  considerations. 
The  answer  will  be  one  thing  in  one  place  and 
perhaps  an  entirely  different  thing  in  another 
place.  Nevertheless,  our  group  of  six  papers 
this  month  will  be  of  considerable  assistance 
in  helping  any  man  to  decide,  or  perhaps  in 
confirming  him  in  a  decision  already  reached. 
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THE  PHARMACIST  HIS  OWN  LAWMAKER. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  drug- 
gists to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  framing 
of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  pharmacy.  They 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  have  left  this 
work  too  much  to  men  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  During  the  past  few 
years  we  have  had  a  taste  of  what  it  means 
to  have  laws  bearing  on  a  highly  technical 
calling  drawn  up  by  men  who  know  nothing 
about  it.  The  result  has  been  confusion  and 
complaint.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  are 
in  -constant  apprehension  lest  any  moment 
some  fool  legislator  should  draw  up  a  new  bill 
based  on  good  intentions  but  fraught  with 
needless  hardship  to  the  retailer.  Druggists 
have  therefore  come  to  realize  that  they  must 
protect  themselves  against  annoying  legisla- 
tion. They  must  themselves  take  an  active 
part  in  framing  drug  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  if  they  expect  them  to  be  prac- 
ticable, feasible,  and  acceptable  to  the  prac- 
ticing pharmacist. 

Fortunately,  pharmacists  are  getting  over 
the  impression  that  only  a  lawyer  can  legislate 
for  the  people.  At  the  last  N.  A.  R.  D.  con- 
vention a  few  men  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  drawing  up  bills  that  would  pass 
muster  in  the  courts,  tried  to  dissuade  the  As- 
sociation from  making  any  personal  attempts 
at  legislation.  But  their  admonition  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  Druggists  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  drug  trade  has  within  its  own  ranks  men 
of  sufficient  knowledge  of  legislative  matters 
to  draft  the  laws  needed  in  their  own  voca- 
tion. Why  not?  There  is  plenty  of  legal 
talent  available  if  we  need  such  consultation. 
There  are  several  men  in  our  national  associa- 
tions who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  phar- 
maceutical jurisprudence  to  give  us  all  the 
help   we    want    in    framing   our    laws. 

Not  only  is  it  our  wish  that  druggists  shall 
take  a  more  active  part  in  framing  pharma- 
ceutical laws,  but  it  is  our  hope  further  that 
they  may  become  more  and  more  members 
of  those  political  bodies  which  rule  the  coun- 
try. We  must  play  a  greater  part  in  politics. 
The  more  druggists  we  have  actually  sitting 
in  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  nation,  the  bet- 
ter able  we  shall  be  to  protect  ourselves 
against  impositions  of  one  sort  and  another. 
One  member  of  a  political  organization  can 
do  more  to  influence  the  other  members  than 
can  any  number  of  outsiders.     He  is  able  to 


check  legislation  that  is  inimical  to  pharmacy. 
And  by  his  familiarity  with  what  may  be 
termed  the  strategies  of  political  bodies,  he  is 
in  position  to  help  along  the  passage  of  bills 
favorable  to  the  pharmacist.  Let  pharmacists 
draw  up  their  own  bills.  And  let  us  have  as 
many  members  as  possible  in  legislatures  where 
laws  drafted  by  pharmacists  may  be  cham- 
pioned by  pharmacists. 


THOSE  PRIZE  OFFERS! 

In  the  Bulletin  last  month  we  made  a 
series  of  announcements  offering  prizes  for 
various  classes  of  material  for  this  journal. 
We  have  had  some  responses,  but  we  want  a 
lot  more  yet.  Here  are  the  various  prize 
offers : 

1.  In  our  new  department  of  "Questions 
and  Answers"  we  are  offering  $5.00  for  the 
best  answer  to  each  particular  question.  This 
month  we  are  printing  the  first  installment  of 
the  department,  and  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
test are  fully  described  in  that  place. 

2.  We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and 
$5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best  arti- 
cles, on  the  general  subject  of  "Investments  I 
Have  Made." 

3.  We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and 
$5.00  for  the  second  best  article,  describing 
automobile  tours  or  trips  taken  by  druggists 
and  their  families. 

4.  We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  formula, 
and  $5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best 
formulas,  of  druggists'  own  products  or  spe- 
cialties. 

5.  We  solicit  contributions  on  the  subject 
of  "Skin  Games  I  Have  Met,"  along  the  lines 
of  the  papers  by  Mr.  Kalliwoda  in  the  No- 
vember Bulletin  and  Mr.  Barber  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue.  Regular  space  rates  will  be  paid 
for  accepted  "confessions." 

6  We  are  very  anxious  to  get  a  number  of 
pictures  of  druggists'  children,  but  we  cannot 
offer  to  pay  for  them. 

7.  We  are  likewise  desirous  of  securing 
photographs  of  druggists'  automobiles,  prefer- 
ably with  the  owners  and  their  families  pic- 
tured in  them. 

So  this  is  what  we  want — and  we  hope  we 
shall  get  it!  We  should  really  like  to  be 
embarrassed  by  the  number  of  contributions 
sent  in.  Please  see  if  you  can't  overwhelm 
us! 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A  LITTLE   DISPUTE  OVER  THE   CALCULA- 
TION OF  NET  PROFITS. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  our  subscribers : 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  advice  upon  a 
little  technicality  which  came  up  between  the  writer 
and  another  merchant  and  resulted  in  a  controversy. 
The  question  under  discussion  was  how  to  properly 
figure  our  net  percentage  of  profit  after  allowing  a 
given  percentage  for  doing  business.  This  problem 
has  no  doubt  occupied  the  minds  of  many  merchants 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  writer  is  under  the  opinion 
that  very  few  of  us  really  go  at  the  thing  in  the  right 
way.  For  example,  will  you  please  let  $1.00  represent 
our  purchase  price  of  an  article,  and  allow  an  addi- 
tional 18  per  cent  for  the  cost  of  handling  and  selling 
this  article.  Supposing  this  article  is  sold  at  $1.50, 
what  is  our  actual  net  profit?  The  item  of  18  per  cent 
is  supposed  to  cover  any  depreciation  in  stock  or  fix- 
tures. We  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  this  as  it  is 
probable  that  something  like  5  per  cent  should  be  al- 
lowed to  cover  such  things  as  unaccountable  loss  in 
stock,  etc.,  which  takes  place  in  every  business.  How- 
ever, we  shall  feel  deeply  grateful  for  having  your 
opinion  in  the  matter. 

This  letter  touches  on  a  somewhat  involved 
and  intricate  question  which  we  have  striven 
to  clear  up  over  and  over  again  in  the 
Bulletin.  It  is,  however,  a  simple  question 
after  all  if  once  a  man  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  It  must  be  recalled  always  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  calculating  profits:  in  the  one 
case  we  base  them  on  the  cost  price,  and  in 
the  other  case  we  base  them  on  the  selling 
price.  It  really  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence which  method  we  use  if  we  know  clearly 
which  one  we  do  employ,  and  if  we  use 
the  same  one  in  calculating  both  the  percent- 
age of  expense  and  the  percentage  of  profit. 
The  trouble  usually  arises  from  calculating 
the  percentage  of  expense  on  the  selling 
price,  and  the  percentage  of  profit  on  the  cost 
price — a  confusion  of  method  which  inevitably 
results  not  only  in  error,  but  often  in  the  total 
loss  of  profit  altogether. 

Now  in  the  particular  problem  given  us  by 
our  correspondent  we  may  assume,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  our  friend  is  basing  his  calculations 
on  the  cost  price.  In  that  event  the  problem 
is  a  very  simple  one.  If  he  pays  $1.00  for 
an  article,  and  sells  it  for  $1.50,  he  makes  a 
gross  profit  of  50  per  cent.  If  his  percentage 
expenses  in  the  meantime  is  18  per  cent,  his 


net  profit  is  the  difference  between  that  and 
50  per  cent,  namely,  32  per  cent.  The  answer 
to  the  question  therefore  is  that  a  net  profit 
was  realized  on  this  particular  article  of  32 
per  cent. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  our  correspond- 
ent does  not  base  his  expense  on  his  cost,  but 
instead  on  his  selling  price.  Otherwise  he 
would  not  appeal  to  us  for  assistance,  for  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  figure  out  the 
facts  as  we  have  done  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph. Assuming  therefore  that  both  the  ex- 
pense and  the  profit  are  based  on  selling  vol- 
ume, we  find  right  away  that  an  article  for 
which  a  man  pays  $1.00,  and  sells  for  $1.50, 
costs  66  2/3  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  and 
accordingly  yields  a  gross  profit  of  33  1/3  per 
cent.  This  is  clear,  isn't  it?  One  dollar  is 
66  2/3  per  cent  of  $1.50,  as  we  discover  by 
dividing  the  former  figure  by  the  latter.  Now 
subtracting  from  this  gross  profit  of  33  1/3  per 
cent  the  expense  of  18  per  cent,  we  have  a  net 
profit  left  of  15  1/3  per  cent.  Figuring 
everything  on  the  selling  price  instead  of  the 
cost  price,  therefore,  our  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  that  our  correspondent  made  15  1/3 
per  cent  net  profit  on  the  article  mentioned  by 
him.  Fifteen  and  one-third  per  cent  of  $1.50 
is  23  cents. 

Now  incidentally  another  point  is  raised  in 
our  correspondent's  letter.  He  suggests  that 
possibly  he  hasn't  taken  sufficient  account  of 
depreciation.  We  may  say  that  it  is  custom- 
ary among  good  accountants  to  write  off  10 
per  cent  annually  for  depreciation  in  the  soda 
fountain,  and  5  per  cent  for  depreciation  in 
other  fixtures. 


A  NICE  BUSINESS. 

The  following  statement  is  that  of  a  store 
in  a  small  town  of  400  people.  The  only  help 
is  a  girl  whom  the  proprietor  employs  part  of 
the  year.  He  owns  the  building,  but  charges 
the  store  rent  just  as  he  does  other  property 
that  he  owns. 

Stock  and  fixtures  Jan.  1,  1912 $2987  82 

Stock  and  fixtures  Jan.  1,  1913 3615  26 

Owed  for  merchandise  Jan.  1,  1912 212  62 

Owed  for  merchandise  Jan.  1,  1913 541  85 

Sales   7443  45 

Purchases 5148  00 

Running  expenses,  not  counting  salary 728  51 

Cash  taken  from  business 1496  26 

Discounts  for  the  year 102  34 

Our  correspondent  states   that  he   deducts 
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ten  per  cent  every  year  on  the  fountain  and 
five  per  cent  on  the  fixtures,  so  we  assume 
these  deductions  have  already  been  made.  As 
for  the  purchases,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  tell 
whether  $5148  is  net  or  whether  the  discounts 
for  the  year,  $102.31,  still  remain  to  be  sub- 
tracted. Proceeding  on  the  latter  assumption 
we  find  the  net  purchases  are  $5045.66. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  profits  are  fig- 
ured only  on  the  goods  that  were  actually  sold. 
Therefore  the  increase  of  inventory  as  well  as 
the  purchases  must  be  considered  in  figuring 
profits.  In  this  statement  the  stock  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $2987.82, 
which,  added  to  the  purchases  of  $5045.66, 
gives  a  total  of  $8033.48.  The  goods  left  at 
the  close  of  the  year  inventoried  $3615.26, 
which,  subtracted  from  $8033.48,  gives  the 
cost  of  the  goods  actually  sold,  namely, 
$4418.22. 

The  sales  were  $7443.45.  Subtracting  the 
cost  of  the  goods  that  these  sales  represented 
we  find  the  gross  profit  was  $7443.45,  minus 
$4418.22,  or  $3025.23.  Dividing  this  gross 
profit  by  the  sales  we  find  the  percentage  of 
gross  profit  is  40.64. 

Proceeding  now  to  an  estimate  of  the  net 
profit  we  notice  one  omission  in  the  statement. 
No  salary  is  allowed  the  manager,  although 
we  observe  that  $1496.26  was  drawn  from 
the  business  for  reasons  that  are  not  men- 
tioned. Suppose  we  take  $1000.00  out  of 
that  sum  and  allow  it  to  the  manager  for  sal- 
ary. In  that  event  expenditures  of  $496.26 
still  remain  unexplained.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
prietor spent  it  for  living  expenses,  using  in 
so  doing  part  of  his  earnings  over  and  above 
his  salary.  Perhaps  he  invested  it.  But  we 
shall  incorporate  in  the  expenses  only  $1000 
for  salary,  making  the  total  expenses  $1728.51, 
the  running  expenses  being  $728.51  as  shown 
in  the  statement. 

Subtracting  the  total  expenses  from  the 
gross  profit,  $3025.23,  minus  $1728.51,  equal^ 
$1296.72,  the  net  profit.  Dividing  $1296.72 
by  the  sales,  $7443.45,  we  find  the  percentage 
of  net  profit  is  17.42. 

We  might  better  have  divided  the  total  ex- 
pense, $1728.51,  by  the  sales,  obtaining  23.22 
as  the  percentage  of  expense.  Then  we  would 
have  only  to  subtract  this  from  the  percentage 
of  gross  profit.  Or  40.64,  the  percentage  of 
gross  profit,  minus  23.22,  equals  17.42,  the 
percentage  of  net  profit. 


A  GROSS  PROFIT  OF  FIFTY  PER  CENT! 

This  proprietor  is  making  good  with  a  ven- 
geance. He  writes  of  his  business :  "I  bought 
this  store  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  think  I 
have  done  pretty  well  for  the  first  year  in  a 
small  town.  I  do  not  run  a  booze  joint  either, 
but  I  do  get  good  prices  for  my  work  and 
for  all  goods.  I  am  on  the  job  all  the  time 
hustling  for  more  business.  I  submit  my 
statement  for  1912:" 

Stock  invoiced  Jan.  1,  1913 $2241  41 

Stock  invoiced  Jan.  1,  1912 2059  27 

Increase $  182  14 

Stock  Jan.  1,  1912 2059  27 

Mdse.  bought,  1912 5430  23 

$7489  50 
Stock  Jan.  1,  1913 2241  41 

Gross  cost  of  goods  sold 5248  09 

Discounts  117  16 

Net  cost  of  goods  sold $5130  93 

Freight,  express  and  drayage 324  76 

Total  cost  of  goods  sold $  5455  69 

Total  sales  in  1912 10,760  45 

Total  cost  of  goods  sold 5455  69 

Gross  profit $5304  76 

Expenses : 

Rent  and  light $  360  00 

Heat  36  20 

Insurance 80  30 

Advertising  61  30 

Clerk  hire 75  00 

Stationery 25  00 

Telephone  and  telegrams 14  80 

Donations  19  00 

Repairs  7  40 

Dues  and  sub.  to  magazines 40  00 

Other  expenses 26  96 

My  own  salary,  one  year 1200  00 

Total  expenses  1945  96 

Net  profit  $3358  80 

New  stock  182  14 

New  fixtures  540  30 

Book  accounts 1^9  45 

Actual  cash  on  hand 2436  91 

Net  profits,  all  accounted  for $3358  80 

What  a  clear,  lucid  record  of  his  business ! 
This  is  one  of  the  best  statements  ever  con- 
tributed to  this  journal  and  is  patterned  after 
the  system  which  the  Bulletin  has  recom- 
mended in  this  department  of  "Profits  and 
Earnings."     We  have  little  to  say  about  the 
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author's  figures.  They  are  too  plain  to  re- 
quire any  comments. 

Notice,  there  is  a  gross  profit  of  about  fifty 
per  cent.  The  sales  are  virtually  twice  the 
total  cost  of  the  goods  sold.  Isn't  that  fine! 
The  net  profit  is  over  thirty-one  per  cent, 
which  more  than  doubles  that  of  the  average 
store.  And  it  doesn't  come  from  a  liquor 
business  either! 

Suppose  we  figure  exactly  the  precentage  of 
gross  profit  and  expense.  Dividing  the  gross 
profit,  $5304.76,  by  the  sales,  $10,760.45,  we 
find  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  is  49.29. 
Dividing  now  the  total  expenses,  $1945.96,  by 
the  sales,  we  find  the  expenses  amount  to 
18.08  per  cent.  Subtracting  the  expense  from 
the  gross  profit,  we  have  a  net  profit  of  31.21 
per  cent.  This  is  astonishingly  large  and  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  good  prices  which  this 
druggist  gets  for  his  goods,  plus  the  low  per- 
centage of  expense.  It  costs  him  only  18.08 
per  cent  to  do  business,  which  is  very  low. 
On  the  whole  the  statement  is  an  excellent 
one  and  our  correspondent  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  his  showing. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


AN   EASTERN    PENNSYLVANIAN. 

Howard  R.  Moyer,  213  West  Broad  Street, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  is  now  said  to  have  one  of 


Howard  R.  Moyer. 


the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  stores  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  store  room  is  20 
by  62   feet,  and  Mr.   Moyer  has   two  floors 


and  basement.  He  carries  one  of  the  largest 
lines  of  drugs  and  sundries,  if  not  the  largest 
line,  in  Bucks  County,  and  he  has  received 
many  congratulations  on  the  appearance  of  his 
new  store.  It  was  built  last  summer,  and  the 
business  was  then  moved  from  219  to  213 
West  Broad  Street.  The  building  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  section  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Moyer  carries  a  full  line  of  physicians'  and 
nurses'  supplies,  sick-room  requisites,  and  is  a 
large  distributor  of  the  goods  made  by  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  William  R.  Warner  &  Co.,  J. 
Ellwood  Lee,  Johnson  &  Johnson  and  other 
leading  manufactures  of  various  kinds. 


DEATH   OF  THOMAS  P.   COOK. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  in  the  manu- 
facturing branch  of  the  chemical  industry,  or 
in  any  branch  of  the  drug  trade  for  that  mat- 
ter, was  more  popular  and  better  liked  than 


Thomas  P.  Cook. 


Thomas  P.  Cook.  His  death  has  therefore 
been  cause  for  profound  regret  all  over  the 
country.  Mr.  Cook  began  life  by  working  in 
a  drug  store  in  Philadelphia  during  out-of- 
school  hours,  graduated  from  this  into  the 
jobbing  business  of  a  firm  dealing  in  chem- 
ical dye  stuffs,  etc.,  and  later  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  then  rising  house  of  John  C.  Hurtt. 
Next  entering  the  employ  of  Powers  & 
Weightman,  his  ambition  and  energy  won  him 
several  minor  promotions,  and  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Powers,  who  advanced 
him  to  a  representative  position  and  later  gave 
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him  charge  of  the  exhibition  work  of  the 
house.  He  stayed  with  P.  &  W.  for  eighteen 
vears,  and  in  1889  left  them  to  undertake 
some  special  work  for  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  after 
the  completion  of  which  he  became  confiden- 
tial representative  of  E.  Merck  &  Co.  Finally, 
somewhere  about  1894  or  '95,  his  unusual 
abilities  and  wide  experience  won  for  him  the 
management  of  the  New  York  Quinine  and 
Chemical  Works.  No  better  tribute  could  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Cook — and  none  better  is  needed 
— than  the  remarkable  growth  registered  by 
this  comparatively  young  house  after  he  as- 
sumed the  position  at  the  helm.  Prior  to  his 
death  early  in  January,  Mr.  Cook  had  not 
been  well  for  over  a  year,  and  successive  visits 
had  been  made  to  various  sanitaria  in  search 
of  health.  His  death  is  seriously  to  be  de- 
plored. 


RECOMMENDED  AS  A  BOARD  MEMBER. 

Byron  Armstrong,  of  Armstrong's  Drug 
Store,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  has  been  nominated 
for  membership  on  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Illinois  State  Pharmaceutical  Association.      Of 


Byron  Armstrong. 


course  the  appointment  itself  is  up  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  presumably  Governor-elect  Dunne. 
Former  Governor  Deneen  was  rather  indiffer- 
ent to  pharmacy  board  appointments,  and  per- 
mitted some  of  the  members  to  hold  over  for 
indefinite  periods  after  their  regular  terms  had 
expired.     Mr.    Armstrong   has   an    extensive 


acquaintance  throughout  the  State  and  is  a 
very  popular  man.  He  has  been  in  the  ilrug 
business  25  years,  nine  of  which  have  been 
spent  in  Jacksonville.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Northwestern 
University,  class  of  1893.  and  he  was  also  for 
a  number  of  years  a  traveling  salesman  for 
the  house  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  representing 
the  Chicago  branch. 


A  NEW  STATE  BOARD  MEMBER. 

W.  E.  Martin  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  by  Governor  Foss  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  for 
the  customary  term  of  five  years.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin was  born  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Can- 


W.  E.  Martin. 

ada,  in  1870.  went  to  Holyoke  in  1888,  but 
returned  to  Canada  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1891. 
Subsequent  to  his  graduation  he  went  back 
again  to  Holyoke  and  has  been  in  his  present 
location  since  1892. 


HIS  MILLIONTH  PRESCRIPTION! 

J.  J.  Schott,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  whose 
store  was  shown  in  the  Bulletin  some 
months  ago,  has  recently  filled  his  millionth 
original  prescription.  We  say  "original"  pre- 
scription, because  the  numbering  system  use<l 
in  this  case  did  not  include  any  refills,  family 
recipes,  etc.  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Schott's  record  is  a  most  unusual  one. 
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The  "Nanyang  Dispensary"  is  located  in  Hankow,  China. 
Otherwise,  however,  the  place  is  quite  American-like,  and  we 
understand  that  a  full  line  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  pharmaceu- 
ticals is  carried  in  stock. 


Here  is  the  interior  of  the  Nanyang  Dispensary.  The  man- 
ager of  the  establishment  is  8.  D.  Young,  D.D.S.  For  both 
photographs  we  are  indebted  to  F.  L.  Bobbins,  a  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.  traveler  who  has  recently  visited  Hankow. 


L.  S.  llicketts,  Orange,  Va.,  visibly  has  a  very  attractive 
pharmacy.  We  are  making  this  engraving  from  a  colored  post- 
card, which  did  the  store  much  better  justice. 


B.  F.  Herman,  manager  of  this  pharmacy  in  >atalbany,  La., 
is  shown  sitting  at  the  table.  He  was  graduated  in  1910  from 
the  Atlanta  College  of  Pharmacy. 


This  is  A.  H.  Andrews'  pharmacy  in  Mineola  on  Long  Island, 
N.  y.  C.  8.  Ogden,  manager  of  the  stoie,  was  a  traveling  repre- 
sentative of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  for  several  years. 


Here  we  have  a  British  pharmacy — that  of  H.  J.  Duckworth 
located  in  Grange-over-Sands,  England.  Mr.  Duckworth  says  he 
will  be  glad  to  exchange  post-cards  with  any  American  druggist. 


Dru^  Stores  In  Different  Parts  of  the  World. 
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A.  Berkhall  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Avenue  Pharmacy, 
located  at  the  comer  of  Lake  Street  and  Grand  Avenue,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.    Mr.  Berkhall  is  a  live  wire. 


One  of  the  lightest,  prettiest  and  best-kept  stores  in  Alabama 
is  this  one  owned  by  C.  T.  Corwin  of  Alioeville.  It  is  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect. 


Wonnenburgr  &  Avis,  of  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  recently  had  their 
store  fitted  up  by  Bangs,  and  the  engraving  tells  the  story.  It 
looks  pretty  good,  doesn't  it  ? 


Thomas  Hogshead  of  Staunton,  Va.,  is  the  proprietor  of  this 
interesting  establishment.  Notice  the  mosaic  floor  and  the 
unique  show-cases  in  the  center. 


D.  J.  Calhoun  of  the  Calhoun  Uru^  Co.,  Mt.  Olive,  Miss.,  sends 
in  this  picture  of  his  establishment.  It  is  certainly  a  spacious 
looking  room ! 


Here  we  have  the  Lomira  Drug  Store,  of  Lomira.  Wis.    It  is 
labeled  "  The  Rexall  Store."  and  it  is  located  at  6  and  8  Rexall 

Street. 


Six  American  Draij  Stores. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


We  are  printing  this  month  the  first  installment  of 
answers  in  our  new  prize  department.  They  will  be 
found  of  unusual  practicality  and  interest,  and  they 
abundantly  justify  our  forecast  that  this  will  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  features 
of  the  Bulletin,  in  the  meantime  we  have  paid 
prizes  also  for  some  new  questions,  and  we  now 
solicit  answers  to  them  for  the  next  monthly  con- 
test: 

1.  How  can  I  make  the  most  out  of  the  parcels 
post?     Submitted  by  A.  D.  Talbott,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

2.  How  can  dead  stock  be  converted  into  live 
money?     Submitted  by  Walter  M.  Chase,  Bangor,  Me. 

3.  Should  a  druggist  always  meet  cut  prices  made 
by  competitors?  Submitted  by  Frank  Farrington, 
Delhi.  N.  Y. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  three  questions 
we  shall  award  a  prize   of   $3.00.     Other    answers,    if 


accepted  and  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space 
rates.  The  replies  will  appear  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  Please  observe  the  conditions :  All  contri- 
butions (1)  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Bulletin  of  pharmacy.  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit,  Mich., 
(2)  must  be  in  our  hands  before  March  5.  (3)  must  be 
not  less  than  500  words  long,  (4)  must  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  (5)  must  contain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  w^riters. 

We  had  intended  in  the  meantime  to  solicit  new 
questions  for  the  next  monthly  contest.  So  many  ques- 
tions came  in,  however,  following  our  announcements 
in  the  December  and  January  BULLETINS,  that  we  have 
literally  been  swamped,  and  we  have  already  accepted 
enough  to  last  for  several  months.  Amwers  for  the 
department  have  not  been  so  numerous,  however,  and 
we  cordially  invite  them  for  the  three  new  questions 
printed  this  month. 


WHERE  SHOULD  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN  BE  LOCATED? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  First  Question  Printed  in  the  January  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE  WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Thos.  Holland,,  Centreville,  Maryland. 

I  consider  the  front  part  of  the  drug  store 
preferable  to  any  other  for  the  soda  fountain. 
As  this  is  the  age  of  advertising  and  a  time 
when  we  must  show  customers  those  things 
which  we  wish  them  to  buy,  I  beHeve  the 
fountain  set  in  the  front  of  the  store  is  a  help 
to  the  soda  business  because  it  attracts  trade. 

WHY   THE  FOUNTAIN   SHOULD  BE  IN   FRONT. 

Furthermore,  in  the  front  of  a  drug  store 
there  is  usually  plenty  of  light.  This  helps  to 
keep  the  fountain  in  a  sanitary  condition.  The 
dispensers  can  readily  see  the  things  that  de- 
mand attention.  The  need  of  cleaning  and 
polishing  is  readily  visible.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  fountain  were  in  the  back  of  the 
store  where  the  light  is  insufficient  these  little 
defects  might  go  unnoticed.  Such  oversight 
is  serious  because  it  is  the  attention  to  these 
little  things  that  gives  the  soda  fountain  the 
proper  appearance,  and  renders  it  inviting  to 
soda  patrons. 

To  the  people  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, the  location  of  the  fountain  matters  lit- 
tle. If  the  druggist  dispenses  a  good  soda, 
they  will  soon  learn  about  it  and  patronize 
him.  But  we  must  consider  the  transients, 
the  people  who  casually  pass  by.  For  exam- 
ple,   if   a   person   passing   the   store   reasons: 


"Well,  I  would  like  to  have  a  soda,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  I  have  the  time  for  it."  if  the 
fountain  be  in  the  front  of  the  store  he  will 
change  his  mind.  He  becomes  impressed  with 
the  nearness  of  the  fountain  and  realizes  that 
there  are  only  a  few  steps  between  him  and  a 
nice  drink.  Then,  too,  people  who  have  no 
thought  of  a  soda,  on  seeing  the  fountain  are 
attracted  and  drop  in  to  spend  a  dime. 

Probably  there  are  other  people  in  the  store 
drinking.  So  much  the  better.  All  this  helps 
to  turn  the  mind  of  the  customer  to  thoughts 
of  soda  and  he  imagines  he  is  thirsty  whether 
he  is  or  not.  In  he  comes,  drawn  by  the  power 
of  suggestion,  and  with  him  enters  5  or  10 
cents  more  soda  business  that  would  not  have 
been  obtained  had  he  failed  to  see  the  foun- 
tain. 

Again,  if  you  will  stop  to  think  a  moment, 
the  drug  store  is  a  great  meeting  place  'for  peo- 
ple, especially  the  front  of  it.  Suppose  Mr. 
Jones  wants  to  see  Mr.  Smith  at  night  on  a 
little  private  business.  He  calls  him  up  over 
the  telephone,  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  if 
they  are  going  to  meet  on  the  street,  they  agree 
to  meet  in  front  of  the  drug  store.  One  of 
the  two  is  sure  to  be  there  first,  and  instead  of 
waiting  on  the  street  will  come  in  and  have  a 
soda.  It  helps  to  pass  the  time  away  w^hile 
waiting  for  the  second  person  to  arrive. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  SHOULD  FACE  THE  CROWD. 

As  to  which  side  of  the  store  is  the  better,  I 
would  judge  that  by  the  way  the  crowds  go. 
If  the  street  runs  north  and  south,  there  may 
be  more  people  who  pass  the  store  going  north 
than  are  going  south,  or  vice  versa.  But  the 
fountain  should  face  the  greater  number. 
The  numbers  passing  in  opposite  directions 
are  never  equal.  There  is  always  a  vast  dif- 
ference ;  so  I  would  have  the  fountain  face 
the  crowd. 

Again,  we  all  know  that  women  are  good 
drug-store  customers.  If  we  have  the  foun- 
tain in  the  front  part  of  the  store  it  affords  a 
little  privacy  in  selling  such  things  as  rubber 
goods,  cosmetics  and  similar  articles.  This  is 
a  point  to  be  considered  because  the  majority 
of  women  are  a  little  backward  in  buying  such 
things  in  the  presence  of  men  or  strangers,  and 
a  store  which  affords  proper  privacy  in  the 
selection  of  such  articles  is  most  apt  to  get 
their  trade. 

Again,  to  have  the  fountain  in  the  front  of 
the  store  concentrates  the  soda  business  in  one 
place  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  handling 
of  drugs.  Furthermore,  where  you  have  a 
certain  amount  of  colored  trade  it  separates 
the  two  classes  so  that  the  colored  folks  can 
come  in  and  pass  to  the  back  of  the  store, 
where  they  can  be  waited  on  without  interfer- 
ing or  mingling  with  the  soda  customers. 

So  I  repeat,  the  front  part  of  the  store  is 
the  best  place  for  the  fountain. 


LIKES  AN  ALCOVE  BEST. 

By  Lou  E.  Phelps,  East  Smithfield,  Pa. 

Soda  is  one  of  the  things  classed  as  luxuries 
that  may  be  either  "taken  or  let  alone"  as  cir- 
cumstances dictate.  Therefore  it  is  up  to  the 
purveyor  of  such  luxuries  to  do  all  he  can  to 
stimulate  a  desire  for  soda  beverages. 

Without  doubt  the  best  location  for  a  foun- 
tain is  in  an  alcove  with  windows  facing  tl\e 
street,  but  so  connected  with  the  front  part  of 
the  main  store  that  soda  customers  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  the  store  proper  for 
entrance  and  exit.  Thus  they 'are  reminded 
of  their  wants  in  the  line  of  drugs. 

We  find  by  experience  that  people  like  a  lit- 
tle seclusion  when  they  take  their  soda  or 
cream  as  well  as  when  they  eat  their  meals. 
For  several  reasons,  they  should  be  given  a 
place  to  sit  at  the  tables  or  the  counter  instead 


of  being  compelled  to  stand.  In  the  first  place, 
they  want  this  accommodation  and  are  apt  to 
go  where  they  can  get  it.  Often  those  served 
are  hard-working  people  who  much  appreciate 
the  relaxation,  especially  when  it  is  combined 
with  a  cooling  food  drink  fit  for  the  gods. 
Another  reason,  and  an  important  one,  is  that 
it  gives  the  store  a  better  opportunity  to  draw 
the  attention  of  people  to  a  line  of  nicely 
boxed  confectionery,  stationery,  or  similar 
alluring  goods,  displayed  in  table  cases,  or  in 
other  fixtures  where  they  attract  the  eye,  and 
this  too  at  a  time  when  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser, after  his  bodily  refreshment,  is  in  a 
mood  to  receive  such  things. 

A  large  proportion  of  drug  stores,  however, 
would  find  this  arrangement  impossible,  and 
some  other  plan  must  be  made.  Where  the 
store  is  wide  enough,  the  fountain,  square, 
rectangular,  or  circular  in  form,  should  be 
placed  in  the  center  front  of  the  store.  Then 
with  ornate  pillars  and  other  decoration,  it 
should  be  made  as  artistic  as  possible,  for  ar- 
tistic taste  and  good  physical  taste  certainly 
makes  a  very  compatible  mixture. 

The  third  best  place  for  the  fountain,  and 
the  one  most  of  us  should  probably  utilize, 
is  at  the  front  on  the  "patent"  side  of  the 
store — on  the  "patent"  side  because  the  goods 
seen  are  not  as  suggestive  of  the  taste  and 
smell  of  drugs,  and  at  the  front  because  it 
is  more  accessible  from  the  street.  Often  peo- 
ple drop  in  for  a  soda  when  they  have  only 
five  or  ten  minutes  to  spare  while  waiting  for 
a  car  or  a  friend,  and  must  stay  where  they 
can  be  on  watch,  or  deny  themselves  the  soda. 

A  soda  fountain  is  an  ornament  to  any. 
store.  It  should  be  placed  well  at  the  front. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  good  source  of  revenue 
if  conducted  right,  and  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  prove  its  worth.  We  believe  many 
proprietors  leave  too  much  of  the  management 
of  the  fountain  to  their  dispensers  when  they 
should  supervise  it  themselves  and  see  that  the 
work  behind  the  scenes  as  well  as  the  serving 
is  conducted  as  it  should  be.  No  side-line 
suffers  more  from  slackness  than  this  very 
one. 

PREFERS  THE  REAR  OF  THE  STORE. 
By  H.  Judson. 

The  prevailing  practice  of  locating  the  foun- 
tain at  the  extreme  front  of  the  store  does  not 
establish  the  superiority  of  such  a  location  by 
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any  means.  It  is  the  only  place  thought  of  by 
most  druggists  who  are  influenced  more  by 
custom  than  by  practical  considerations.  A 
better  place  could  be  found  in  many  cases. 

I  believe  this  antiquated  custom  will  in  the 
near  future  be  discarded  by  progressive  drug- 
gists and  the  question  of  convenience  be  given 
more  thought. 

THE  VITAL  QUESTION  OF  CONVENIENCE. 

For  20  years  I  have  been  one  of  a  gang  of 
slaves  to  a  fountain  planted  as  far  from  the 
center  of  business  as  possible,  and  have 
tramped  from  the  prescription  desk  a  million 
times,  more  or  less,  to  serve  a  five-cent  soda 
and  tramped  back  again  to  my  work,  until  my 
patience  has  often  been  severely  strained.  I 
know  that  my  manner  to  customers  at  such 
times  was  not  always  pleasing.  Of  course 
this  matter  should  be  settled  differently  in  dif- 
ferent stores.  It  must  depend  largely  upon 
the  amount  of  one's  soda  business.  As  a  com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  druggists  can 
afford  to  keep  a  man  at  the  fountain  all  the 
time,  I  will  assume  that  this  question  applies  to 
the  average  store  where  everybody  has  taken 
a  hand  from  the  proprietor  down  to  the  boy. 

To  be  sure,  the  exact  location  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  shape  of  the  store,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  should  be  as  near  the  center  of 
business  as  conditions  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  fixtures  will  permit. 

In  a  long  narrow  store,  the  cigar  case  should 
come  first,  then  the  candy  case,  then  the  soda 
fountain ;  in  a  small  narrow  store  the  fountain 
may  well  be  located  between  the  candy  and 
cigar  cases.  This  will  bring  it  near  the  center 
of  the  store.  In  a  wide  shallow  store  it  may 
be  placed  across  the  rear  and  opposite  the  door. 
A  few  stores  are  so  shaped  that  the  front  loca- 
tion is  as  convenient  as  any. 

WHY  THE  REAR  IS  BEST, 

Now  as  to  why  these  locations  are  prefer- 
able I  will  state:  First,  one  of  the  chief 
assets  of  the  soda  fountain  is  its  advertising 
value,  its  power  to  draw  customers  into  the 
store  where  they  will  often  buy  other  goods. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  feature  many  of  us 
would  be  tempted  to  throw  our  fountains  into 
the  street.  Now  a  customer  who  comes  to 
the  center  of  your  store  is  bound  to  see  much 
more  of  your  stock  and  is  a  better  "prospect" 
as  a  larger  purchaser  than  the  one  whose  im- 
mediate wants  are  supplied  near  the  door.     In 


fact  he  is  much  more  liable  to  linger  and  look 
around  and  become  generally  acquainted,  and 
if  your  goods  are  attractively  displayed  your 
chances  of  selling  him  something  besides  soda 
or  ice  cream  are  much  greater. 

Secondly,  the  saving  of  steps  and  the  conse- 
quent saving  of  strength  and  disposition  of 
yourself  and  clerks  are  to  be  considered.  You 
can  do  more  soda  business  without  getting 
tired  out  with  your  fountain  within  easy  reach, 
and  you  can  handle  the  business  with  less  help 
as  a  result  of  the  saving  in  steps. 

SAVES    TEMPER. 

The  tired  man  or  boy  is  very  prone  to  be 
cranky,  and  a  cranky  man  or  boy  behind  the 
counter  will  drive  away  more  business  than 
high  prices  or  inferior  goods.  If  you  cannot 
be  pleasant  and  courteous  at  the  soda  fountain, 
you  may  as  well  throw  it  out  for  all  the  benefit 
it  will  be  as  a  trade  builder.  The  serving  of 
soda  is  itself  distasteful  to  the  average  clerk, 
particularly  if  the  fountain  is  in  an  isolated 
location,  and  under  these  conditions  it  is  quite 
natural  that  he  should  be  more  or  less  irritable 
at  times.  This  work  should  be  made  as  easy 
and  pleasant  for  the  dispenser  as  possible  and 
a  convenient  location  will  go  far  toward  ac- 
complishing this  end.  These  two  points  in 
favor  of  a  central  location  are  of  sufficient 
weight  to  cause  any  druggist  to  pause  before 
following  the  old  and  antiquated  custom  of 
locating  the  fountain  at  the  door,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  one's  fountain  is  a  modern  one. 


WHY  HE  FAVORS  THE  FRONT  OF  THE 
STORE. 

By  W.  C.  Johnson,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  soda 
fountain  in  the  store  is  one  upon  which  the 
opinions  of  many  druggists  differ.  To  my 
mind  the  proper  location  is  as  near  the  door  as 
possible.  Many  people  passing  by  will  notice 
the  inviting  appearance  of  the  soda  counter 
through  the  W'indow  or  door.  This  naturally 
suggests  a  cool,  refreshing  drink  on  a  hot 
summer's  day,  or  a  hot  chocolate  on  a  cold 
winter's  day.  And  as  suggestion  is  the  pro- 
moter of  action,  the  pedestrian  will,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  drop  in  and  buy  a  soda  or 
coca-cola.  In  this  w^ay  many  people  are 
brought  into  the  store  who  otherwise  would 
not  think  of  entering. 
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Again,  as  in  the  case  with  many  pharmacists 
in  the  cities,  people  are  in  the  habit  of  waiting 
for  street  cars  in  the  drug  store.  If  the  foun- 
tain is  located  where  such  persons  can  sit  and 
drink  or  eat  and  still  watch  the  street,  they 
are  very  apt  to  buy  something  refreshing  while 
waiting. 

Some  pharmacists  say  that  the  space  taken 
by  the  fountain  could  be  used  to  more  advan- 
tage with  some  other  counter  or  show-case. 
This  idea  is  erroneous,  for  most  druggists  find 
that  the  soda  fountain  is  one  of  the  best  pay- 
ing departments  in  the  store. 

Another  matter  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion is  the  appearance  the  soda  fountain  gives 
to  the  store  in  general.  If  set  at  the  front,  it 
immediately  attracts  the  eye  of  customers, 
especially  if  it  be  a  pretty  fountain,  and  thus 
aids  in  making  first  impressions  as  favorable 
as  possible.  If  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  phar- 
macy, it  attracts  less  attention  and  is  con- 
sequently patronized  by  fewer  people. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  both  village 
and  city  stores  that  the  soda  fountain,  when 
placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  store,  is  at  a 
greater  advantage  than  when  in  the  rear.  If 
the  store  is  nearly  square,  the  proper  place  for 
the  fountain  is  in  the  center.  Here  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  store,  and 
brings  much  of  the  displayed  stock  under  the 
direct  observation  of  the  soda  customer.  This, 
perhaps,  reminds  him  of  certain  articles  which 
he  is  in  need  of,  but  has  forgotten.  Thus, 
again,  we  see  that  the  fountain  performs  two 
very  important  and  beneficial  duties. 

To  my  mind  a  fountain  in  the  rear  of  the 
store  is  not  being  used  to  its  best  advantage 
as  a  money-maker.  It  is  less  conspicuous,  less 
pride  is  shown  in  its  care,  and  therefore  the 
soda  business  is  not  pushed  as  it  most  cer- 
tainly should  be  in  any  up-to-date  pharmacy. 

Another  advantage  to  w-hich  the  soda  foun- 
tain is  put  by  many  hustling  pharmacists  in 
the  winter  is  its  use  a§  a  display  counter  for 
profitable  side-lines.  Where  the  winter  soda 
business  is  not  great  enough  to  make  it  profit- 
able, the  counter  may  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  aforesaid  manner.  Especially  is 
this  profitable  if  the  fountain  is  located  in  the 
front  or  center  of  the  store.  This  fact  is 
readily  seen  w'ithout  explanation. 

Therefore,  from  past  experience  and  good 
reasoning,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  soda  foun- 
tain should  be  as  near  the  front  as  possible. 


THE  PROPER  LOCATION  IS  IN  THE  REAR. 
By  George  A.  Stall,  Phar.D. 

The  soda  fountain,  as  a  rule,  makes  a  bet- 
ter showing  than  any  of  the  other  fixtures  and 
for  that  reason  is  placed  in  the  front  part  of 
the  store  where  every  one  can  see  it,  from 
without  as  well  as  from  within. 

According  to  the  observation  of  the  writer 
this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  fountain. 
Often  the  patrons,  who  are  mostly  the  younger 
folks,  especially  young  men  and  half-grown 
boys,  crowd  around  the  fountain  and  about 
the  front  part  of  the  store,  thus  blocking  the 
way  to  the  sales  counter.  Furthermore,  that 
the  women  customers  should  plow  through  the 
several  young  men,  who  by  their  silly  remarks 
and  undesirable  movements  make  themselves 
highly  objectionable,  is  out  of  the  question  en- 
tirely. Time  and  again  women  have  been  heard 
say,  "I  hate  to  go  to  the  drug  store  because  of 
the  young  men  that  congregate  around  the 
soda  fountain." 

As  most  drug  stores  are  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  two  streets,  and  could  very  convenient- 
ly have  a  side  entrance,  an  ideal  location  for 
the  soda  fountain  would  be  in  the  rear  of  the 
store.  That  arrangement  would  enable  the 
patrons  to  congregate  in  the  rear  of  the  place, 
entering  and  leaving  by  the  side  door.  One 
can  readily  see  how  all  the  noise  and  commo- 
tion created  by  the  soda  customers  could  be 
confined  to  the  back  of  the  store,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  business. 

Then,  too,  every  one  knows  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  unavoidable  dirt  around 
the  fountain.  When  the  dispenser  is  busy, 
soda  straw^s,  lemon  rinds,  tgg  shells,  etc.,  find 
their  way  more  often  to  the  floor  than  in  the 
waste  can.  And  in  front  of  the  counter  we 
find  chewing  gum,  wrappers,  cigarette  boxes, 
etc.,  thrown  there  by  the  same  young  men. 

Replenishing  ice  and  changing  the  ice  cream 
cans  also  cause  an  unclean  floor.  With  the 
fountain  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  all  of  this 
mess  could  be  handled  through  the  side  en- 
trance and  the  porter  while  making  his  rounds 
would  not  be  in  the  w-ay  of  the  customers 
around  the  sales  counter. 

Every  druggist  will  admit  that  he  puts  more 
money  in  his  fountain  that  in  the  other  fix- 
tures. Why  is  this?  Because  people  are  led 
by  what  they  see.  The  little  fountain  with 
perhaps  provision  to  serve  four  or  five  drinks 
and  about  two  chairs  for  the  use  of  the  patrons. 
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is  never  so  well  patronized  as  the  handsome 
apparatus  up  the  street  which  accommodates  a 
dozen  or  more  customers  and  provides  most 
every  drink  called  for. 

As  cleanliness  in  the  rear  of  the  store, 
about  the  prescription  counter,  is  sadly  neg- 
lected as  a  rule,  the  entire  store  could  be  kept 
neat  and  clean  by  a  few  changes.  For  ex- 
ample, we  could  set  the  prescription  counter 
out  in  the  front  part  of  the  store  where  it  will 
necessarily  be  kept  clean,  and  be  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  information-seeking  physicians. 
We  could  have  the  sales  counter  convenient 
for  the  customers,  and  the  soda  fountain  with 
all  its  beauty  in  the  rear.  All  would  be  well 
kept,  and  this,  to  the  writer's  mind,  constitutes 
a  well-appointed  establishment. 


A  FOUNTAIN  IN  FRONT  DRAWS  TRADE. 

By  Mark  Shaw^  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  best  location  for  your  soda  fountain  is 
where  it  will  draw  the  most  trade.  This  place 
is  as  near  to  the  window  and  door  as  possible 
and  in  the  lightest  part  of  the  store.  These 
are  the  three  most  important  things  to  look 
out  for. 

The  soda  fountain  is  usually  the  most  ex- 
pensive piece  of  furniture  in  the  store,  which 
is  good  reason  why  it  should  stand  in  the  right 
location. 

First  of  all  select  the  lightest  part  of  the 


store.  The  soda  fountain  should  never  be 
where  it  is  dark  and  gloomy.  You  cannot 
have  it  in  too  light  a  place.  The  manufac- 
turers put  on  extra  lights  so  that  when  one 
lights  up  at  night  the  fountain  will  show  up 
better  than  any  other  part  of  the  store. 

Set  the  fountain  where  it  will  be  noticed 
by  the  customers  as  soon  as  they  enter.  If  it 
be  on  the  right,  have  your  door  so  that  it  will 
open  on  the  right;  if  on  the  left,  have  your 
door  open  on  the  left.  Place  it  where  it  will 
attract  attention  from  outside  the  store.  This 
is  as  near  to  the  window  as  you  can  possibly 
get  it.  And  the  door  is  always  near  the  win- 
dow. That  is  the  most  cheerful  location,  which 
is  one  of  the  things  that  will  appeal  to  the 
"come-back"  customers.  They  don't  have  to 
walk  very  far  for  their  drinks. 

You  get  more  or  less  people  into  your  store 
every  day  who  may  be  waiting  for  a  friend  or 
electric  car.  For  one  reason  or  another  they 
don't  care  to  wait  outside.  Maybe  it  is  too 
cold.  But  they  want  to  be  near  the  window 
so  that  they  will  not  miss  what  they  are  look- 
ing for,  and  very  often  while  they  are  waiting 
they  will  have  a'  drink.  When  their  friend  or 
friends  show  up,  they  will  naturally  ask  them 
to  have  a  drink  also.  If  your  soda  fountain 
were  away  from  the  window  these  customers 
would  be  lost. 

To  make  your  fountain  a  success,  it  must 
please  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate. 


A  HANDSOME  CHICAGO  PHARMACY. 

One    of    Three    Owned    by    PeHkan    Brothers— Recently    Built    at    a    Cost    of    $30.000— A 

Description  of  the  Interior  Arrangement  and  a  Glimpse  of  the  Youn^  Manager, 

Who  was  Recently  Elected  President  of  the  Chicago  Dru^  Club. 


Fifteen  years  ago  Pelikan  Bros,  were  part 
owners  of  a  drug  store  in  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
run  under  the  name  of  Pokorny  &  Pelikan. 
All  the  proprietors  were  related.  The  three 
Pelikans  were  brothers,  while  Mr.  Pokorny 
himself  was  their  brother-in-law.  Feeling  a 
certain  strength  in  their  union,  the  three 
brothers  began  to  look  about  for  a  bigger  field. 
Chicago  attracted  them,  so  they  sold  out  their 
interests  in  the  Racine  store  and  moved  to  the 
big  city.  They  opened  one  pharmacy  and  ran 
it  very  successfully.     In  the  course  of  a  few 


years  they  opened  a  second  store,  then  a  third. 
The  ownership  resided  in  the  three  brothers — 
Theodore  J.,  Otto  J.,  and  Louis  J.  Pelikan. 

A  $30,000  STORE. 

One  of  these  three  stores  seems  to  be  under 
the  direct  management  of  Louis  J.  Pelikan. 
It  has  all  the  most  modern  fixtures  and  show- 
cases to  be  found  anywhere.  In  fact,  it  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  stores  on  the  west 
side.  The  building  in  which  this  pharmacy 
is  located  is  owned  by  Mr.   Pelikan,  having 
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been  recently  built  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  Mr. 
Pelikan  spared  nothing  to  make  this  drug 
store  of  the  most  substantial  character.  It  is 
built  on  a  lot  30x125  feet,  and  has  eight  flats, 
with  doctors'  and  dentists'  offices  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  The  store  proper  is  52  feet  deep, 
and   25    feet   wide,   without   a   pillar   on    the 


Louis  J.  Pelikan. 

inside.  This  arrangement  makes  it  very 
roomy,  both  in  front  of  the  show-cases 
and  behind  them.  The  fixtures  are  made  of 
quarter-sawed  oak  and  were  built  by  the  De- 
catur Soda  Fountain  Company.  Above  the 
store  Mr.  Pelikan  has  a  flat  of  eight  rooms 
W'hich  is  occupied  by  himself  and  family.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pelikan  are  the  proud  parents  of  two 
nice  little  girls,  four  and  seven  years  of  age. 
It  may  be  added  that  Mrs.  Pelikan  is  also 
interested  in  affairs  of  the  drug  world  and 
attends  all  of  the  national  conventions  with 
her  husband.  She  is  a  member  of  the  W.  O. 
\.  A.  R.  D. 

But  to  return  again  to  the  store :  The  new 
Pelikan  pharmacy  has  several  features  to  com- 
mend it.  In  the  rear  is  a  large  prescription 
department  with  a  front  of  plate  glass  so  that 
the  dispenser  has  a  full  view  of  the  store  at 
all  times.  On  one  side  of  the  prescription 
counter  is  a  telephone  booth,  on  the  other  a 
post-office  substation.  The  beauty  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  twofold:  Customers  must  walk 
the  entire  length  of  the  store  and  see  the  goods 
on  display  before  they  can  obtain  a  stamp  or 
call  up  a  friend.     At  the  same  time  this  plan 


saves  considerable  walking  for  the  clerks  be- 
cause the  phone  and  post-office  are  only  a  step 
from  the  dispensing  stand.  The  telephone 
booth  has  two  doors,  so  that  one  may  enter  it 
from  the  rear  of  the  prescription  case  as  well 
as  from  the  front. 

Mr.  Pelikan  makes  a  specialty  of  trusses. 
They  are  mentioned  prominently  on  a  sign 
above  the  store.  The  truss-fitting  room  is 
immediately  adjoining  Mr.  Pelikan's  private 
office.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  features 
which  were  studied  out  with  considerable  care 
in  planning  the  store,  with  a  view  to  having 
everything  as  accessible  as  possible. 

THE    INTERIOR. 

The  interior  view  of  Mr.  Pelikan's  phar- 
macy is  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
and  is  certainly  a  beauty.  The  fountain  is 
located  in  the  front  of  the  store  on  the  left, 
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From  a  circular  distributed  shortly  before  Pelikan  Brothers'  anni- 
versary celebration. 

while  the  soda  tables  are  set  in  the  rear.  There 
is  wisdom  in  this  arrangement,  for  men  and 
women  while  seated  at  these  tables  have  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  the  goods  on  display.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  wall  fixtures  extend  to  the 
ceiling,  sliding  ladders  being  employed  to 
reach  packages  at  the  top.     The  display  of 
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tooth  brushes,  nipples,  and  other  small  articles 
is  ingeniously  solved.  They  are  exhibited  in 
a  little  six-foot  case  which  is  set  on  the  dis- 
pensing counter.  This  case  is  six  inches  deep, 
twelve  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  high,  and 
is  much  better  than  a  drawer  or  some  other 
receptacle. 

The  soda  fountain  is  a  work  of  art  and  is 
in  service  throughout  the  year. 

Unfortunately  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Pelikan's  pharmacy  does  not  show 
the  windows.  They  are  especially  large  and 
are  encased  in  glass  after  the  manner  of  the 
wall  shelving. 

We  note  in  the  advertising  of  Pelikan  Bros. 


include  a  bowling  team,  a  baseball  team,  and 
anything  else  they  deem  profitable. 

MR.   PELIKAN   HIMSELF. 

Louis  Pelikan  is  an  active  association  man, 
having  attended  all  of  the  last  six  national 
conventions  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  He  is  always 
seen  also  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Illinois 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Notwith- 
standing his  success,  he  is  still  a  young  man 
of  only  32.  He  belongs  to  the  Illinois  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  He  is  also  a  well-known,  pop- 
ular member  of  the  Chicago  Drug  Club,  hav- 
ing been  elected  president  of  that  organization 


An  interior  view  of  Pelikan  Brothers'  store,  corner  S.  Kedzie  Avenue  and  24th  Street,  Chicago. 


that  this  store  of  Louis  J.  Pelikan  at  24th  and 
Kedzie  Streets  is  referred  to  as  the  "big'' 
store.  Being  located  in  a  foreign  neighbor- 
hood, Pelikan  Bros,  advertise  quite  extensive- 
ly in  the  foreign  dailies.  They  are  firm  believers 
in  advertising.  Their  advertising  costs  over 
$1200  a  year  for  newspaper  space  alone.  In 
addition  to  this  medium,  Pelikan  Bros,  have 
an  annual  anniversary  opening  day  each  year 
which  nets  the  firm  quite  a  sum.  Other  ad- 
vertising schemes  employed  by  Pelikan  Bros. 


last  September.  It  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Pelikan 
that  during  his  administration  he  may  be  able 
to  produce  something  concrete  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  permanent  home  for  the  Chicago 
Drug  Club.  In  fact,  he  has  already  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Pelikan  is  also  a  member  of  several  fra- 
ternal organizations.  He  is  a  Mason  and  be- 
longs to  the  Chapter,  Council,  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  the  Shriners,  besides  various  local 
lodges  in  his  neighborhood. 


CONFUSION  OVER  CRAMP-BARK. 

Viburnum  Opulus  as  Supplied  in  the  Market  is  Suddenly  Found  to  be  Mountain  Maple — A 

Histological  Study  of  the  Two  Dru|{s  Reveals  Much  Similarity  Between  Them 

and  a  Pretty  Situation  Arises — A  Chande  In  the  Pharmacopoelal 

Specifications  is  Suij^ested. 

By  OLIVER  A.  FARWELL. 
Curator  of  Herbarium  for  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


[Note  by  the  Editors. — Cramp-bark,  or  Viburnum 
Opulus,  is  an  important  drug,  as  our  readers  well  know. 
Imagine,  then,  the  consternation  which  prevailed  among 
the  scientific  authorities  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Company  a 
year  or  so  ago  when  they  learned  that  the  cramp-bark 
of  the  market  was  none  other  than  that  of  mountain 
maple.  A  pretty  note !  The  situation  is  all  the  more 
confusing  because  the  spurious  article  verges  closely  on 
the  genuine  in  outward  appearance.  Internally  they  are 
widely  different.  Worse  yet,  the  pharmacopoelal  de- 
scription of  Viburnum  Opulus  is  that  of  mountain 
maple.  It  is  evidently  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  and 
some  interesting  points  arise  which  the  author  of  the 
accompanying  article  discusses  at  length.] 

Viburnum  Opuhis,  or  Cramp-bark,  an  offi- 
cial drug,  was  first  admitted  to  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  7th  edition,  1890. 
The  bark  is  the  official  part,  and  is  directed  to 
be  taken  from  the  Vihurniim  Opulus  Linne. 
This  plant  is  a  bushy  shrub  from  three  to 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  its  American  repre- 
sentative is  found  in  moist  woods  and  along 
streams  in  Canada,  and  along  our  northern 
border  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania  and 
Iowa.  It  has  scaly  winter  buds;  the  leaves 
are  opposite,  palmately  three-  to  five-ribbed, 
and  strongly  and  acuminately  three-lobed, 
toothed  on  the  sides,  entire  in  the  sinuses, 
subcordate,  truncate  or  broadly  wedge-shaped, 
two  or  more  sessile  or  subsessile  glands  at  the 
apex  of  the  petiole  and  peduncled  glands,  or 
non-glandular  appendages  at  the  base,  which 
may  be  stripular  in  character ;  the  flowers  are 
white  and  arranged  in  a  flat-topped,  terminal 
cyme,  the  marginal  flowers  of  which  are  neu- 
tral and  much  enlarged;  the  fruit  is  a  one- 
seeded,  acid  drupe,  much  like  a  cranberry  in 
taste,  size  and  color,  hence  two  of  the  com- 
mon names,  Highbush  Cranberry  and  Cran- 
berry-tree applied  to  this  shrub;  the  stone  is 
circular  and  very   flat. 

The  American  "plant  has  been  considered  by 
most  American  botanists  of  recent  years  as 
identical  with  the  European,  but  the  earlier 
botanists   did   not  so  consider  it.     Miller   in 


1768  described  it  as  V.  Americanum;  Marshall 
in  1785  as  V.  trilohiim;  Alton  in  1789  as  V. 
Opulus,  variety  Americanum;  Muehlenberg 
in  1813  gave  it  the  name  of  V.  Opuloides, 
and  Pursh,  a  year  later,  called  it  V.  Oxycoc- 
cos.  The  chief  differences  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  shrubs  apparently  lie  in 
the  leaves,  those  of  the  American  plant  being 
generally  broader,   more   inclined  to  be  sub- 


FiG.  1.— Flowering  and  fruiting  twigs  o(  Acer  nucntum  l^m..  from 
Herbarium  of  Parke.  Davis  &  Co..  collected  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby. 

cordate,  the  lobes  divergent  and  longer  acu- 
minate, and  with  less  prominent  teething.  In 
this  paper  the  American  plant  will  be  called 
V.  Americanum  and  the  European  V.  Opulus. 
Robinson  and  Fernald,  1908,  have  kept  it  dis- 
tinct from  the  European  type,  under  Alton's 
varietal   name. 

HOW    THE    MISTAKE    WAS    DISCOVERED. 

During  the  regular  course  of  business  my 
attention  was  directed,  in  the  early  part  of 
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1912,  to  this  drug  by  the  amazing  statement 
of  a  correspondent,  Mr.  Nathan  S.  Satter  of 
Bennington,  Vt.,  of  a  well-known  firm  of 
manufacturing  chemists,  that  commercial 
Viburnum  Opulus,  or  Cramp-bark,  is  not  the 
bark  of  the  Highbush  Cranberry  {Viburnum 
Americanum),  but  is  that  of  the  Mountain 


Fig.  2. — Bark  of  Acer  gpicatum,  collected  by  O.  A.  Farwell. 

Maple  {Acer  spicatum  Lam.)  !  He  submitted 
bark  and  a  flowering  twig  which  was  of  the 
latter  species.  My  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion y^ere  thorough  and  complete!  Authentic 
specimens  of  each,  collected  by  me  during  the 
summer  of  1912,  when  examined  and  com- 
pared   with    commercial    cramp-bark,    proved 


Fig.  3.— Cross-section  of  Acer  gpicatum. 

beyond  perad venture  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. Commercial  cramp-bark  is  obtained 
from  the  mountain  maple  {Acer  spicatum 
Lam.)  and  not  from  the  Viburnum  Ameri- 
canum nor  from  the  Viburnum  Opulus  Lin., 
as  directed  by  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia. 


Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  investigate 
the  entire  market  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  bark  of  the  Viburnum  species 
is  not  now  collected,  the  entire  commercial 
supply  being  that  from  the  Acer  spicatum. 
Early  in  the  nineties  a  Pharmacopoeial  Com- 
mittee of  Revision  was  given  the  problem  of 
ascertaining  the  characters  which  would  dis- 
tinguish cramp-bark  in  crude  and  in  pow- 
dered form  from  the  closely  allied  black  haw 
{Virburnum  prunifolium  Lin.)  for  the  new 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  resulting 
paper  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  August,  1895. 
The  illustrations  of  the  internal  structure  of 
Viburnum    Americanum    show    very    conclu- 


FiG.  4.— Radial  section  of  Acer  xpicatum. 

sively  that  the  bark  had  for  investigation  at 
that  time  was  that  of  the  Acer  spicatum. 

As  long  ago  as  1845,  von  Morro  deter- 
mined the  volatile  acid  contained  in  Viburnum 
Opulus  to  be  valerianic  acid,  which  Kraemer, 
the  preceding  year,  had  called  viburnic  acid. 
This  is  the  important  constituent,  but  in  addi- 
tion it  contains  a  bitter  principle,  called  by 
Kraemer  viburnin,  a  considerable  amount  of 
resin,  a  glucoside,  some  tannin,  and  the  other 
usual  plant  constituents.  In  early  times  not 
only  the  bark  was  used  in  European  medicine, 
but  also  the  flowers  and  fruit,  and  these  were 
official  under  the  titles  of  Cortex,  F lores, 
Fructus  Opuli  eeu  Sambuci  Aquaticce.  They 
have  long  since  become  obsolete,  however. 
The  bark  was  given  in  5-  to  20-grain  doses  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction  for  the  treatment  of 
cramps  in  children  and  also  in  hysteria.    Mixed 
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with  malt  extract  it  was  an  article  of  trade 
under  the  name  of  Malto-Viburnin. 

MEDICAL   PROPERTIES, 

Cramp-bark  has  long  been  in  use  as  a 
domestic  remedy  for  the  cramps,  whence  the 
name.  Up  to  the  time  of  its  introduction  into 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  however,  it 
was  little  known  outside  of  domestic  practice ; 
but  has  now  become  a  fairly  popular  remedy, 
among  practitioners,  in  the  treatment  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  spasmodic  pains.     It  is  employed 


Fig.  5.— Tangential  accUou  uf  ,i.  t /•  spicatum,  showing  oblong  to 
broadly  elliptical  medullary  rays  of  from  two  to  twenty  cells  in 
width. 

with  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  asthma  and 
in  the  painful  muscular  spasms  attacking  the 
extremities  of  pregnant  women,  in  neuralgic 
dysmenorrheas,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
threatened  abortion. 

THE  PHARMACOPOEIAL  SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  bark  as  described  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  is  as  follows : 

In  somewhat  transversely  curved  pieces,  occasionally 
in  quills,  of  variable  length  and  0.5  to  2  mm.  thick; 
outer  surface  grayish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled, 
with  large  brown  lenticels  and  brownish-black  fruit- 
heads  of  a  lichen;  inner  surface  light  brown,  longitu- 
dinally striate ;  fracture  uneven,  fibrous ;  transverse  sto 
tion  showing  several  bands  of  bast  fibers;  odor  slight; 
taste  somewhat  astringent  and  bitter. 

The  above  is  a  good  description  of  the 
Mountain  Maple  bark.  The  bark  of  Viburnum 
Americanum  differs  as  follows:  the  quills  are 
much  smaller  and  only  about  half  as  thick; 
externally  the  bark  is  not  so  harsh  to  the 
touch,  being  covered  with  a  softer,  grayish- 
brown  to  silver-gray  periderm,  and  the  brown- 
ish lenticels  are  very  small  and  well  scattered; 


internally  the  bark  is  much  lighter  in  color, 
and  is  not  striated ;  the  fracture  is  even,  not 
fibrous;  the  bark  is  brittle,  easily  and  readily 
breaking,  while  that  of  the  maple  is  woody 
and  tough;  the  principal  distinction,  however, 
lies  in  the  cross-section,  the  viburnum  being 
determined  by  the  absence  of  the  bast  layers 
so  characteristic  of  the  maple,  and  by  the 
presence  in  large  numbers  of  rosette  crystals 
of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  parenchyma  cells. 

The  viburnum  bark  used  for  this  study  I 
collected  from  a  shrub  growing  in  dense 
shade,  on  the  banks  of  Paint  Creek,  a  short 
distance  northwest  of  Rochester,  Michigan, 
on  June  2,  1912.  That  from  Acer  spicatum 
I  collected  on  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula  of 
Upper  Michigan  on  August  22.* 

As  the  histology  of  commercial  cramp-bark 
under  the  name  of  Viburnum  Opiilus  has  al- 
ready been  described  by  Denniston  and  others, 
only  illustrations  of  the  cross,  radial  and  tan- 


FiG.  6.— Flowering  and  fruiting  twigs  of  ri7>i//vii(  CI  tmtn 

Mill.,  from  Herbarium  of  Parke.  Davis  &  Co.,  collected  by  Dr  H.  H. 
Rusby. 

gential  sections  oi  Acer  spicatum  will  be  given 
in  this  paper.  These  will  at  once  settle  the 
identity  of  cramp-bark  as  used  in  medicine. 

*My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  for  fruiting 
specimens  and  bark  from  each  species,  which  he  kindly 
collected  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  in  October.  This  material, 
however,  was  not  received  until  after  my  paper  had 
been  completed.  The  fruiting  specimens,  therefore, 
were  all  that  could  be  made  use  of,  and  these,  together 
with  flowering  specimens  from  the  herbarium  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Company,  constitute  the  accompanying  figures 
of  these  shrubs. — O.  A.  F. 
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VIBURNUM  BARK. 

The  bark  of  a  four-year-old  twig  has  lost 
its  epidermis.  There  is  a  phellogen  with  an 
external  periderm  of  five  or  six  layers  of  nar- 
row, thin-walled,  oblong  cells  with  curved 
lateral  walls;  internally  there  is  a  phelloderm 
of  one  or  two  rows  of  cells  which  are  much 


Pig.  7. — Bark  of  Viburnum  Americanum,  collected  by  O.  A.  Far- 
well. 

larger  and  more  rounded  than  those  of  the 
periderm.  The  phelloderm  is  supported  by  a 
dense  layer,  5  to  8  cells  in  width,  of  thick- 
walled  collenchyma,  with  a  small  lumen  shad- 
ing into  less  dense  layer  of  three  to  five  cells 


Fig.  8. — Cross-section  of  stem  bark  of  Viburnum  Americanum,, 
showing  rosette  crystals,  and  isolated  bundle  of  bast  fibers,  cork, 
collenchyma,  parenchyma,  medullary  rays,  and  phloem. 

in  width,  with  a  larger  lumen  and  moderately 
thickened  cell  walls;  the  cell  walls  of  the 
collenchyma  are  not  lignified.  The  thin- 
walled  parenchyma  is  about  ten  or  twelve  cells 
in  width  and  contains  large  quantities  of 
rosette  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate;  there  are 
no  stone  cells.     No   definite  endodermis  has 


been  developed.  Inside  of  the  parenchyma, 
the  central  cylinder  or  stele  consists  of  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  phloem,  cambium,  xylem,  and 
pith.  The  latter  is  a  parenchyma  made  up 
of  thin-walled,  non-porous  cells  which  are 
polygonal  but  longer  than  broad.  The  xylem 
elements  are  scalariform  vessels  and  tracheids 
with  a  single  row  of  simple  pores.  The 
medullary  rays  in  the  xylem  are  rows  of  sin- 
gle, thin-walled,  narrowly  oval  to  elliptical 
cells  with  simple  pores;  in  the  bark  they  are 
quite  numerous,  extending  half-way  or  more 
through  the  width  of  it,  and  are  composed  of 
one  or  two  (chiefly  one)  rows  of  nearly  cir- 
cular cells.  No  bast  fibers  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  phloem.  Older  bark  differs  only 
in  the  development  of  some  lignified  tissues, 


Fig.  9. — Cross-section  ot  four  years'  old  twig^  of  Viburnum  Ameri- 
canum, showing  cambium  in  state  of  activity. 

there  being  a  few  scattered  stone  cells  and 
isolated  groups  of  bast  fibers,  the  latter  con- 
taining from  one  to  about  fifteen  cells. 

THE    PETIOLE. 

The  petiole  is  winged,  and  in  cross-section 
it  approaches  a  crescent  in  form,  or  more 
accurately  is  like  the  outlines  of  two  high- 
topped  shoes,  placed  top  to  top  with  the  feet 
extending  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  petiole  is  a  long,  narrow  band  of 
vascular  tissue  with  the  ends  curved  inward 
upon  itself;  three  similar  but  shorter  bands 
extend  outward  toward  the  ends  of  the 
crescent  or  into  the  petiole  wings;  the  large 
central  band  is  surrounded  by  from  five  to 
eight  rows  of  large  thin- walled  parenchyma 
cells;  there  is  a  collenchyma  three  cells  deep 
of  moderately  thickened  cell  walls;  the  epi- 
dermal cell  walls  are  but  very  slightly  thick- 
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ened,  and  the  cuticle  is  thin,  not  thicker  than 
the  outer  cell  wall  of  the  epidermis.  The 
upper  epidermal  cells  are  almost  square,  the 
outer  wall  being  slightly  arched  and  the  lat- 
eral slightly  wavy.  The  lower  epidermal  cells 
are  about  two-thirds  as  large  and  rather  ob- 


FlG.  10. — Cross-section  of  ]'iburnuin  Aniericanum,  showing  pith. 

long  in  outline.  The  cuticle  is  wrinkled  hori- 
zontally but  not  longitudinally.  The  upper 
surface  is  sparsely  covered  with  long  one- 
celled  hairs. 

THE    LEAF. 

A  cross-section  of  the  leaf  shows  that  the 
upper  and  lower   epidermal   cells   are   nearly 


FiQ.   11. — Radial   section    of    Viburnum  Americaitum,  showing 
rosette  crystals,  scalariform  vessels,  and  tracheides. 

alike  in  size  and  shape,  being  between  oblong 
and  square;  there  are  no  palisade  cells,  the 
chlorenchym  being  composed  entirely  of 
spongy  tissue;  the  leaf  is  therefore  of  the 
isophotic  type.  Rosette  crystals  are  not  found 
in  the  leaf  or  petiole.     My   specimens  were 


gathered  from  a  shrub  growing  in  the  depths 
of  a  dense  thicket,  and  in  deep  shade;  it  is 
probable  that  plants  growing  in  sunlight  would 
show  palisade  tissue  in  the  leaf. 

SOME   INTERESTING    QUESTIONS. 

After  a  careful  review  of  all  the  facts  in 
the  case,  a  number  of  interesting  questions 
present  themselves,  which,  however,  may  never 
be  answered.  These  are:  Was  the  bark  of 
Viburnum  Opuhcs  ever  imported  for  medi- 
cinal purposes?  Was  the  bark  of  Viburnum 
Americammi  ever  collected  in  commercial 
quantities  for  medicinal  purposes?  If  they 
were,  when  was  the  bark  of  Acer  spicatum 
substituted  for  them?  Who  caused  the  sub- 
stitution, and  why?  If  the  Viburnum  barks 
were  never  gathered  in  commercial  quantities 
for  medicinal  purposes  in  America,  who  was 


Fig.  12.— Tangential  section  of    Viburnum  Americanum,  show- 
ing linear  medullary  rays  one  cell  wide. 

responsible    for   the   use   of  the   maple  bark 
under  the  name  of  Viburnum? 

The  investigation  of  these  questions,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  carry  it  out,  indicates 
that  the  true  Viburnum  barks  have  not  been* 
found  on  the  American  drug  markets  for  the 
past  18  or  20  years,  and  probably  never  were. 
There  is  no  indication  whatever  that  a  sub- 
stitution was  deliberately  planned  and  carried 
out.  In  all  probability  when  the  Viburnum 
preparations  were  becoming  obsolete  in  Euro- 
pean practice,  a  demand  for  them  sprang  up 
in  America.  Evidently  if  this  demand  was 
ever  met  by  supplies  from  Europe,  the  source 
was  soon  exhausted  and  never  renewed.  Then 
resource  was  had  by  applying  to  American 
collectors,  who,  probably  being  guided  by  leaf 
description    only,    erroneously    gathered    the 
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bark  of  the  Mountain  Maple,  Acer  spicatum 
Lam.  This  was  accepted  in  good  faith  and 
without  question  or  investigation  as  coming 
from  the  American  representative  ( V.  Ameri- 
canum  ]\Iill.)  of  the  European  species  {Vi- 
burnum Opiilus  Lin.).     Other  collectors  fol- 


FiG.  13. — Cross-section  of  central  portion  of  petiole  of  Viburnum 
Americanum. 

lowed  the  same  lead.  Hence,  maple-bark  is 
now  known  in  commerce  as  Viburnum  Opulus, 
U.  S.  P.,  or  cramp-bark. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  bark  investigated  by  the  Committee  of 
Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
was  actually  that  of  our  Acer  spicatum  Lam. 


Pig.  14. — Cross-section  of  leaf  of  Viburnum  Americanum. 

The  indications  are  that  all  cramp-bark  inves- 
tigated by  American  authors  has  been  that  of 
Acer  spicatum. 

The  bark  actually  admitted  to  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  title  of  Vi- 
burnum Opulus  is  that  of  Acer  spicatum,  but 


because  of  a  wrong  identification  it  is  referred 
to  Viburnum  Opulus  Lin.,  which  is  not  an 
American  species;  therefore  the  continued 
use  of  the  maple-bark  under  the  pharmaco- 
poeial  title  cannot  be  construed  as  the  use  of 
a  substitute. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  if  the  bark  is  to  be 
continued  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Pharmacopoeial  Committee  of  Re- 
vision the  advisability  of  continuing  the  pres- 
ent title,  but  changing  the  source  of  origin  to 
Acer  spicatum  Lam.  As  a  precedent  for  such 
action  I  would  cite  the  similar  case  of  Wild 
Cherry  or  Prunus  Virginiana.  Cramp-bark 
could  be  substituted  for  the  secondary  title. 
Such  action  would  maintain  the  status  quo  of 
existing  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
proper  requirements  would  be  satisfactorily 
complied  with. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  ROYCROFTERS. 

This  Is  Rather  a  Peculiar  Article  for  a  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  but  It  May  Prove  Readable 

— Somethin({  About  Elbert  Hubbard,  His  Work,  and  the  Institution 

He  has  Built  Up  In  East  Aurora,  New  York. 

By  HARRY  B.  MASON. 


[Note  by  the  Editors. — Everybody  of  course  knows 
about  Elbert  Hubbard— the  man  who  edits  and  pub- 
lishes The  Philistine,  who  sometimes  calls  himself  "Fra 
Elbertus,"  who  travels  more  or  less  systematically  over 
the  country  delivering  lectures,  and  who  is  the  head  of 
a  colony  of  workers  in  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  known  as 
"The  Roycrofters."  "The  Roycrofters"  make  and  sell 
such  things  as  books,  pictures,  furniture,  and  iron  and 
brass  utilities — all  of  them  turned  out  by  hand,  bearing 
"the  loving  marks  of  toil,"  and  bringing  prices  such  as 
these  toil-marks  ought  to  yield.  The  following  nar- 
rative of  a  trip  to  East  Aurora  and  the  Roycroft  shop 
was  written  several  years  ago  and  was  read  before  a 
literary  society  in  Detroit,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
accumulating  dust  in  a  pigeon-hole.  In  a  spasmodic  at- 
tack of  desk-cleaning  the  other  day  it  was  rediscovered, 
found  to  possess  all  its  original  charm  and  fascination, 
and  is  now  perpetrated  upon  Bulletin  readers  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  prove  of  passing  interest.] 

I  recently  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Fra  Elbertus  at  East  Aurora,  and  a  short 
account  of  the  trip  is  now  given  in  response 
to  an  invitation.  I  had  read  so  often  in  The 
Philistine  of  the  worshipful  crowds  who  came 
daily  to  see  the  Roycrofters  that  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  myself  the  only  visitor 
that  morning.  I  left  Buffalo  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  while  making  the  30-minute  run  down  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  fancied  that  most 
of  my  fellow  passengers  in  the  car  were 
shrineward  bound,  but  as  it  happened  only 
three  traveling  men  and  myself  left  the  train 
at  the  little  snow-bound  station. 

"Where  is  Hubbard's  place  ?"  I  asked  a  boy. 
"Turn  at  the  first  corner  and  walk  up  three 
blocks,"  he  said,  and  so  I  started  off  briskly 
up  the  street,  anxious  to  satiate  my  curiosity 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  just  a  familiar 
village  street,  with  the  snow  piled  nearly  to  the 
fence  tops,  comfortable  looking  but  plain 
houses  on  either  side  set  well  back,  occasion- 
ally a  wagon-  or  blacksmith-shop  nearer  the 
sidewalk,  and  from  the  road  jingled  the  sleigh 
and  harness  bells  which  form  one  of  the 
charming  features  of  country  life  in  the  winter. 

"Three  blocks  up."  Yes,  there  was  one  of 
the  buildings  on  the  corner — I  recognized  it 


from  the  pictures  which  had  been  published  so 
often.  It  looked  like  a  church,  and  as  I 
mounted  the  low  step  and  entered  the  square 
vestibule  two  massive  doors  faced  me  which 
might  have  been  taken  from  some  monastery 
of  the  middle  ages.  Both  had  legends  deeply 
carved  in  the  thick  oak,  but  unfortunately  I 
neglected  to  copy  them.  I  tried  one  door. 
It  was  locked.  I  tried  the  other.  It  yielded, 
creaked  as  I  pushed  it  open  on  its  great  hinges, 
and  then  I  saw  a  unique  and  attractive  room 
quite  filled  with  those  "Roycroft  Girls :  Extra 
Choice"  that  we  read  about  in  the  literature 
of  the  Roycrofters.  One  of  them  smilingly 
walked  forward,  assured  me  that  I  should  be 
very  welcome,  and  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  show  me  through  the  establishment. 

Then,  while  I  registered  my  name  among 
the  other  worshipful  shriners,  she  went  up- 
stairs in  search  of  one  of  the  "extra  choice" 
maidens  to  lead  me  through  the  Philistinian 
mysteries.  The  next  instant  I  was  introduced 
to  by  fair  guide  with  the  proper  formalities, 
and  then  we  began  the  tour.  "Is  this  your 
first  visit  to  the  Roycrofters?"  she  opened  by 
way  of  introduction.  "Yes,  but  I  hope  it  won't 
be  my  last,"  I  replied  with  an  effort  to  be 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Mr.  Hubbard  is  unfortunately  away — on  a 
lecture  trip  to  Boston,"  was  her  next  remark; 
and  she  continued,  "I  am  sorry  you  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  him."  I  had  heard  the  Fra 
lecture  a  couple  of  times,  and  was  therefore 
not  so  disappointed  as  I  should  have  been 
otherwise,  but  still  I  wanted  to  see  him  on  his 
native  heath,  arrayed  in  corduroys,  black  shirt, 
suspenders,  and  sombrero. 

"the  chapel.'' 

It  would  take  too  long,  and  would  soon  be- 
come too  tedious,  to  follow  us  through  the 
place  step  by  step.  A  short  description  of  the 
establishment  will  serve  better.  The  building 
which  X  had  entered  at  first  is  called  "The 
Chapel,"  and  it  is  smaller  than  the  others.     In 
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the  room  where  I  registered  were  perhaps  a 
dozen  girls  performing  special  tasks  in  book 
illuminating.  The  furniture  and  the  design  of 
the  room  were  massive,  as  the  entire  place  is, 
for  that  matter.  Rugged  simplicit}',  with  the 
dignity  and  beauty  conveyed  by  it  when 
worked  out  with  artistic  hands,  is  the  architec- 
tural key-note  everywhere. 

Off  this  room  is  "the  chapel"  proper — a 
small  hall  accommodating  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  people  if  they  are  squeezed  in.  "Are 
religious  services  held  here?"  "Oh,  no,  Mr. 
Hubbard  lectures  three  times  a  week,  and 
every  one,  in  the  shop  and  in  the  village,  is 
free  to  come  if  he  chooses.  Visitors,  too,  very 
often  stay  to  hear  him."  "But  what  does  he 
talk  about?"  "Oh,  different  things.  Some- 
times he  reads  from  The  Philistine  or  'The 
Little  Journeys.'  Sometimes  he  talks  conver- 
sationally on  life  and  its  problems.  Often 
prominent  visitors  speak  to  the  Roycrofters 
here."  She  didn't  ask  me  to  stay  and  fill  a 
lecture  date,  which  I  thought  was  rather  tact- 
less. 

All  around  the  walls  of  the  hall  are  paint- 
ings of  Fournier,  who  spent  one  summer  with 
the  Roycrofters,  and  who  made  an  immense 
canvas  of  the  place  which  hangs  now  in  one 
of  the  buildings.  Upstairs  in  this  chapel 
building  Mr.  Hubbard  has  his  own  private 
office,  and  I  believe  here  also  is  to  be  found 
Elbert  Hubbard  H,  who  is  a  sort  of  assistant 
to  his  father,  and  whom  some  former  em- 
ployee (so  ungrateful  are  people!)  once  said 
signed  many  of  the  limited  editions  of  expen- 
sive books  with  the  magic  symbols  "Elbert 
Hubbard." 

"the  shop^'  and  "the  phalansterie." 
"The  Shop"  is  the  main  building  in  the 
group,  and  this  is  not  far  from  "The  Chapel." 
It  consists  of  two  wings  of  considerable  length 
and  in  it  are  manufactured  pretty  much  every- 
thing except  the  furniture  and  the  wrought- 
iron  articles.  In  the  basement  of  one  wing 
you  see  printers  at  work  setting  up  into  type 
the  immortal  preachments  of  the  Fra,  and  in 
the  basement  of  the  other  wing  pressmen  sing 
and  whistle  while  they  turn  out  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  sheets  of  the  printed  wis- 
dom. Elsewhere  in  the  building  the  pamph- 
lets and  books  of  the  Roycrofters  are  stitched 
and  bound,  some  of  them  in  handsome  leather 
covers,  hand-tooled,  that  bring  large  prices. 
Over  in  one  corner  I  noticed  a  small  group  of 


elderly  women  weaving  rag  carpets,  and  irt 
another  corner  a  similar  group  making  leather 
pillows  "for  the  den." 

Then  we  went  across  the  street  to  "The 
Phalansterie."  This  building  has  developed 
from  the  original  "shop"  and  is  now  of  consid- 
erable size.  As  you  go  in,  you  see  a  long  room 
used  for  displaying  furniture,  and  at  the  right,, 
sitting  in  a  small  office,  with  a  cap  on  his  head, 
and  dictating  to  a  stenographer,  is  a  man  with 
fiery  red  hair  and  eyebrows.  "Ah!"  I  ex- 
claimed to  my  guide.  "Is  this  not  'The  Red 
One'  of  whom  Mr.  Hubbard  speaks  so  fre- 
quently in  The  Philistine  and  in  his  lectures  ?" 
"Yes."  "Well,  well"— and  I  looked  at  him 
with  great  interest.  He  was  telling  some 
ardent  convert  to  the  Hubbard  cult  that  "for 
ten  dollars   his  name   would  be   enrolled   on 


An  East  Aurora  snapshot  showing  "The  Shop"  in  which  most  of  the 
articles  manufactured  by  "The  Roycrofters"  are  produced. 

parchment  as  a  member  of  the  Immortals," 
and  for  fifteen  he  would  gain  some  still  more 
distinguished  honor,  the  nature  of  which  I  did 
not  catch,  but  which  was  doubtless  worth  the 
money. 

"He  is  'The  Trusty  Secretary,'  "  explained 
the  young  lady,  "and  has  entire  charge  of  the 
place  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  absence."  I  gathered 
from  what  she  said  that  much  of  the  industrial 
organization  and  maintenance  of  the  establish- 
ment was  the  outcome  of  his  ability.  Every- 
body has  heard  Hubbard's  story  of  how  he 
happened  along  one  day,  not  long  out  of 
prison,  how  Hubbard  took  him  in  because  the 
man's  compelling  personality  demanded  it,  and 
how  he  soon  became  master  of  the  situation. 
His  name  is  Hawthorne,  and  he  is  the  banker 
and  paymaster  of  the  concern. 

But  we  are  in  "The  Phalansterie"  and  I 
have  wandered  from  my  subject.  Originally 
Hubbard  lived  sixty  feet  or  so  away  from  this 
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front  portion  of  'The  Phalansterie,"  then  a 
small  shop,  but  later  on  moved  and  decided  to 
turn  his  old  house  into  a  hotel  for  the  enter- 
tainment (at  so  much  per  day)  of  pilgrims. 
He  ran  a  connecting  addition  from  one  build- 
ing to  the  other,  used  this  long  and  narrow 
hall  for  the  dining  room,  converted  the  rooms 
in  his  house  into  sleeping  apartments,  extended 
the  building  to  increase  the  accommodations, 
and  the  trick  was  done.  Mr.  Hubbard,  his 
family,  and  such  employees  as  do  not  live  in 
town  and  go  home  to  their  meals,  eat  at  the 
"Phalansterie,"  so  that  it  is  kept  going  even 
when  visitors  are  scarce. 

We  have  now  seen  three  buildings  and  they 
are  the  chief  ones  of  the  group.  Behind  the 
main  building  of  two  wings  is  a  small  black- 
smith's shop  where  the  iron  articles  are  made. 
Behind  the  "Phalansterie"  is  a  small  carpenter 
shop,  not  more  than  15  by  30,  where  the  fur- 
niture is  turned  out.  And,  lastly,  when  one 
considers  the  large  frame  structure  which  was 
being  put  up  while  I  was  there  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,*  we  have  listed  all  the 
factory  buildings.  All  save  the  "Phalansterie" 
and  the  small  carpenter  shop  are  scattered 
over  one  block  of  land,  which  in  time  will 
doubtless  be  fully  occupied.  "The  Phalan- 
sterie" is  across  the  street  on  a  corner,  and 
next  it  is  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne. We  learn  from  a  legend  over  the 
door  of  the  latter  that  he  calls  his  home  "The 
Marguerite."  Mr.  Hubbard  lives  two  or  three 
blocks  away  on  another  street,  and  in  the  Roy- 
croft  vocabulary  his  home  is  known  as  "The 
Hyacinths."  It  is  a  very  plain,  two-story, 
frame  building,  containing  perhaps  10  rooms, 
and  representing  an  investment  not  to  exceed 
three  or  perhaps  four  thousand  dollars. 

"half  genius  and  half  mountebank."" 
A  clever  man  once  said  to  me :  "I  suppose 
Hubbard  is  one  of  those  brilliant  fellows  who 
is  half  genius  and  half  mountebank."  And  I 
might  add  that  the  Roycroft  establishment  is 
half  fake,  half  genuine,  and  altogether  remark- 
able. So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  work  is  all 
"hand  done,"  but,  even  at  that,  tremendous 
prices  are  obtained  for  everything.  One  em- 
ployee gave  the  wink  when  1  spoke  of  the 
money  Hubbard  had  so  little  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting from  an  eager  public.     Mr.  Monahan 

♦This  has  since  been  completed,  of  course,  and  there 
may  have  been  other  buildings  erected  also  in  the 
interim. 


has  told  us  that  some  of  the  expensive  "levant" 
bindings  are  not  "levant"  at  all,  but  as  to  that 
I  must  plead  ignorance. 

Mr.  Hubbard  used  to  paint  in  his  lectures 
glowing  pictures  of  an  ideal  cooperative  estab- 
lishment where  the  people  all  shared  alike, 
where  they  came  to  work  and  went  home  in 
accordance  with  their  inclinations,  and  where 
they  sang  and  whistled  gaily  at  their  happy 
tasks.  Well,  I  did  hear  two  or  three  of  the 
"extra  choice"  maidens  humming;  I  saw  an- 
other eating  an  apple;  and  some  of  the  press- 
men in  the  basement,  as  I  have  already  said, 
were  quite  free-hearted.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing unusual  about  this,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
Fra's  statements  I  could  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  a  notice  posted  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner, out  of  sight  of  visitors,  which  read  as 
follows:  "If  you  do  not  get  here  promptly  in 
the  morning  you  need  not  expect  a  full  day's 
pay." 

There  is  this  much  about  it,  however:  the 
work  rooms  are  all  light  and  airy,  embellished 
with  pictures  and  other  decorations,  and  char- 
acterized in  design  by  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  the  Roycroft  architecture.  If  the  em- 
ployees are  made  to  submit  to  rules  pretty 
much  like  employees  elsewhere,  it  is  doubtless 
because  Mr,  Hubbard  has  found  that  human 
nature  is  human  nature,  wherever  it  is  found. 
But  of  course  to  pretend  anything  else  is  to 
introduce  a  note  of  insincerity. 

MONEY  extraction  :  A  GENTLE  ART. 

The  Roycrofters  are  certainly  past  masters 
in  the  act  of  separating  you  from  your  money. 
They  do  it  so  slyly  and  cleverly  that  you  do 
not  realize  your  extremities  have  been  pulled 
until  you  find  one  a  little  longer  than  it 
really  ought  to  be.  Your  fair  guide  shows 
you  Mr.  Hubbard's  latest  book  quite  by  chance 
and  casually  informs  you  that  the  price  is  two 
dollars.  A  little  farther  along  is  a  table  con- 
taining one  framed  portrait  of  the  Fra  marked 
two  dollars,  a  larger  one  marked  five,  and  a 
bas-relief  placque  by  "Saint  Jerome"  which  is 
cheap  at  ten.  The  guide  steers  you  to  this 
table  and  patiently  waits  for  you  to  make 
your  selection.  In  the  bindery  is  a  table  full 
of  Philistines.  "Take  one  along  if  you  haven't 
seen  this  month's  copy.  Oh,  by  the  way,  did 
you  notice  the  special  two-dollar  offer  we  are 
making  for  The  Philistine,  the  'Little  Jour- 
neys,' and  a  two-dollar  book?"     In  another 
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place  is  an  exhibit  of  the  Roycroft  furniture, 
and  "this  piece,"  she  says,  "sells  for  forty- 
five  dollars,  complete."  This  is  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all,  and  you  wake  up  suddenly  and  re- 
alize that  you  neglected  to  buy  a  return  ticket 
to  Buffalo  and  that  the  walking  isn't  good. 

But  the  place  is  mighty  interesting  just  the 
same.  You  cannot  help  admiring  the  man 
who  built  it  up  in  a  few  years  from  nothing, 
who  can  get  three  times  as  much  for  things  as 
anybody  else,  and  who  writes  often  with  a 
pen  touched  by  inspiration  and  genius  even  if 
more  frequently  he  turns  out  drivel  and  free- 
love  nonsense.  Business  Organizer,  Adver- 
tiser, Lecturer,  Litterateur — this  is  certainly 
a  rare  and  unusual  assortment  of  qualities. 
Add  to  this  a  man  who  made  a  small  fortune 
in  manufacturing  soap  earlier  in  life,  and  who 
also  coined  money  in  training  and  selling  fast 
horses,  and  where  can  you  beat  the  combina- 
tion ? 

SOMETHING   ABOUT   "aLI   BABA." 

Ali  Baba  told  me  these  last  things  about 
Hubbard — and  let  me  say  that  "Bab,"  as 
everybody  calls  him,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  place.  He  holds  forth 
in  a  large  barn  several  blocks  away.  Over  the 
door  are  the  words  "The  Babery."  As  I 
walked  in  a  hearty,  bewhiskered,  gruff-looking 
old  "hossman,"  arrayed  in  blue  jeans,  came 
out  from  the  stables.  "How  are  you!"  was 
the  cordial  greeting,  "and  where  are  you 
from?  Detroit?  Well,  sir,  I  have  a  brother 
living  out  in  Michigan.  Come  right  in  here 
and  sit  down."  And  "Bab"  led  the  way  into 
a  small  room  over  the  door  of  which  was  a 
tin  plate  bearing  the  legend:  "REV.  ALI 
BABA:  HIS  STUDY."  Mine  host  pointed 
to  a  stool  for  me,  and  plumped  himself  in  the 
corner  on  a  dry-goods  box.  A  gas  stove,  on 
which  some  water  was  being  heated,  kept  the 
room  warm,  and  on  the  walls  was  a  profusion 
of  horse  pictures  indicating  the  tastes  of  the 
Reverend  Ali. 

What  an  interesting  old  chap  he  proved  to 
be !  He  entertained  me  for  an  hour  with  mar- 
velous tales  of  "Bert's"  youth  and  his  varied 
business  career,  and  then  he  took  me  on  a  tour 
of  his  own  dominions.  Out  into  the  barn- 
yard, the  pig-pen,  the  chicken  house,  the  sta- 
bles he  went  cheerily,  and  of  course  I  followed 
the  leader,  looking  admiringly  at  "Bab's" 
large  menagerie  and  listening  to  Arabian 
Nights  tales  of  pedigree  and  record.     Return- 


ing to  the  "study,"'  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  had  no  "toasts"  to  give  me.  He 
usually  had  printed  ones  for  guests  but  was 
all  out.  His  latest  grist  of  inspiration  was  up 
at  "the  shop"  being  put  into  immortal  type. 

Hubbard's  story. 

From  "Bab"  I  gathered  that  Hubbard  was 
a  very  wayward  boy.  He  wouldn't  stay  in 
school.  He  wouldn't  do  as  his  father  wanted 
him  to  do  and  study  his  pater's  profession  of 
medicine.  At  18  his  father  said  he  had  better 
earn  a  living,  and  so  he  went  from  his  Illinois 
home  to  his  brother-in-law  Larkin  in  Buffalo. 
To  make  the  story  short,  he  in  time  made  the 
Larkin  Soap  Company  what  it  is  to-day,  and 
of  course  acquired  considerable  money  in  do- 
ing so.  Meanwhile  he  was  living  in  the  sub- 
urban town  of  East  Aurora  and  had  devel- 
oped, on  the  side,  with  "Bab's"  assistance,  an 
extremely  profitable  trade  in  fine  horses. 

"He  could  tell  a  fast  hoss  half  a  mile 
away,"  said  "Bab"  admiringly.  "I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  He'd  buy  a  colt  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars  and  we'd  fix  him  up  a  little  and 
sell  him  in  six  months  for  five  hundred !"  But 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  horse  business, 
and  soon  Hubbard  got  tired  of  the  soap  busi- 
ness. He  thought  he  was  cut  out  for  better 
things  than  making  soap.  He  had  written 
one  or  two  books,  liked  the  work,  and  so  de- 
cided to  become  an  author.  He  abandoned 
the  Larkin  people,  left  his  wife  and  family  in 
East  Aurora,  and  went  to  Harvard  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  literary  career.  Following  this 
he  took  a  European  trip  and  finally  came  back 
to  the  village  and  quietly  began  writing. 

But  a  year  went  by,  no  book  appeared  to 
startle  the.  world,  and  the  people  of  East 
Aurora  began  to  express  their  opinion  of  a 
man  who  would  give  up  a  good  business  and 
go  chasing  moonbeams.  Several  unkind  ed- 
itors, too,  including  Mr.  Bok  of  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  returned  his  manuscripts  with 
cold  indifference  and  unwearying  monotony. 
Things  were  going  against  him  and  Hubbard 
finally  determined  to  get  square.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  The  Philistine  to 
get  even  with  Mr.  Bok,  his  East  Aurora  crit- 
ics, and  others  who  had  become  persona  nan 
grata,  and  he  had  absolutely  no  thought  then 
that  the  journal  would  become  a  permanent 
fixture.  In  order  to  secure  second-class  post- 
age rates  on  it  he  was  compelled  to  call  it 
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Volume  I,  Number  1,  and  pretend  that  it 
would  be  published  regularly  as  a  periodical. 
To  his  surprise  a  few  subscriptions  came  in, 
more  followed,  enough  were  obtained  to  bring 
out  a  second  number;  this  met  with  greater 
success,  and  before  he  knew  it  The  Philistine 
was  forced  upon  him  much  as  some  people 
"have  greatness  thrust  into  their  laps. 

HOW  THE  ROYCROFTERS  DEVELOPED. 

This  was  the  accidental  germ  and  nucleus 
of  the  Roycroft  establishment.  An  old  East 
Aurora  carpenter  made  something  for  Hub- 
bard that  he  liked.  He  thought  it  was  good 
enough  to  sell,  advertised  it  without  expense 
to  himself  in  The  Philistine,  and  a  few  orders 
resulted.     Other  things  were  developed  in  the 


same  way;  the  shop  was  enlarged  from  time 
to  time,  new  articles  were  added  to  the  list, 
and  now  250  workers  are  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Hubbard  cult.  It  was  Hub- 
bard's personality  that  turned  the  trick — his 
personality  aided  by  an  advertising  ability  of 
an  uncommon  order. 

In  a  few  years  the  Fra  had  made  money 
enough  to — well,  nobody  knows  how  much  he 
had  hidden  away  in  one  of  those  "wedding 
chests"  the  Roycrofters  make.  The  "Father 
of  his  Flock"  certainly  wouldn't  starve  if  his 
sheep  refused  to  be  fleeced  any  longer. 

And  yet  this  is  one  of  Hubbard's  many  iepi- 
grams :  "God  help  the  rich — the  poor  can 
work." 


500  BOTTLES  OF  SARSAPARILIA  A  YEAR! 

This  Sale  Built  Up  from  Almost  Nothing — A  Live    Display  Arranged  in  the  Window  Every 

Few  Months  Did  the  Trick— Some  Good  Pointers  for  Dru^^ists  Who  Want 

More  Business  on  Their  Own  Preparations. 

By  ANDREW  C.  PARSE,  Phar.D.. 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 


Ours  is  one  of  ten  drug  stores  in  a  city  of 
28,000.  In  addition  to  our  city  patronage  we 
have  a  good  rural  and  negro  trade. 

Four  years  ago  we  had  the  better  part  of 
two  gross  of  our  Sarsaparilla  Compound 
stacked  up  in  the  wareroom.  The  prepara- 
tion did  not  sell,  although  we  always  kept 
some  on  display  on  our  shelves  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  window.  It  was  of  the  regulation 
size,  but  sold  for  75  cents.  Aside  from  the 
25-cent  reduction  in  price,  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  attractive  about  it.  Of  course  we 
talked  it,  always  following  the  practice  of 
wrapping  up  any  proprietary  brand  that  was 
called  for  and  then  showing  our  own.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  customer  went  out  with 
one  of  the  well-known  advertised  preparations. 
We  knew  our  Sarsaparilla  Compound  had 
merit,  and  we  did  not  have  to  blush  when 
pushing  it. 

^  A   NEW  TACK. 

The  idea  we  made  use  of  to  make  it  a  leader 
is  not  new.  But  the  way  in  which  we  carried 
out  our  selling  campaign  brought  immediate 
and  very  lasting  results.  We  sent  to  St.  Louis 
and  secured  eight  one-pound  rolls  of  Hon- 
duras sarsaparilla  root.  These  rolls  of  crude 
drug  are  too  well  known  to  every  pharmacist 


to  require  description  here,  but  to  the  general 
public  they  have  a  never-failing  interest.  We 
laid  these  eight  bundles  flat  one  on  the  other 
in  a  pyramid  and  tied  them  with  1 3^ -inch  blue 
ribbon.  Blue  ribbon  is  always  a  sign  of  qual- 
ity.    In  front  was  a  card : 

GENUINE  HONDURAS  SARSAPARILLA 

USED  IN  MAKING 

OUR  GREAT  BLOOD  PURIFIER 

We  cleared  off  a  space  on  our  counter  and 
stacked  up  twenty-five  bottles  of  our  prepara- 
tion with  the  sarsaparilla  root  in  the  center. 
Near-by  we  set  five  crystal  sparkling  wide- 
mouth  jars  containing  select  specimens  of  sas- 
safras bark,  burdock,  prickly  ash,  and  stillin- 
gia,  the  other  ingredients.  Each  jar  bore  a 
neat  white  card  with  the  name  on  it.  Last 
but  not  least,  was  a  three-pound  bale  of  whole 
licorice  root  to  show  the  flavoring  used  to 
make  our  extract  palatable. 

THE  RESULTS. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  by  the  liberal  use 
of  ribbon,  clear,  clean  glass  containers  and 
cards,  we  had  more  than  an  ordinary  crude 
drug  display.  It  caught  and  held  attention. 
One  of  our  most   fastidious  lady  customers 
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took  down  the  sassafras  jar,  selected  a  piece 
and  remarked,  as  she  began  chewing  it,  "I 
like  to  taste  your  drugs,  they  look  so  clean." 

Enough  as  to  the  value  of  detail  in  dress, 
except  to  remark  that  we  even  took  the  trou- 
ble to  scrub  the  bale  of  licorice  with  a  hand- 
brush  before  putting  it  on  display.  With  this 
outfit,  which  we  have  aptly  named  our  "de- 
coy," we  were  able  to  sell  seventy-five  bottles 
a  month  for  eight  months.  Our  average 
yearly  sales  during  the  three  years  since  ensu- 
ing have  been  over  five  hundred  bottles. 


We  do  not  make  this  preparation  ourselves. 
One  time,  while  waiting  for  a  shipment  to 
come  in,  we  had  to  hide  the  display  to  keep 
from  making  new  customers.     This  is  a  fact! 

It  does  not  cost  much  to  try  our  plan,  and 
in  any  small  city  with  a  good  country  trade  it 
will  bring  dollars. 

Have  a  good  purifier,  a  good  line  of  talk, 
and  use  this  attractive  and  unique  display  at 
intervals — four  or  five  times  a  year — and  you 
can  make  "spring"  medicine  sell  in  December 
and  January ! 


A  UNIQUE  PRESCRIPTION  FILE. 


By  R.  BEDICHEK. 

Demintf,  N.  M. 


James  A.  Kinnear,  of  Deming,  N.  M.,  has 
constructed  a  device  by  which  he  keeps  11,000 
prescriptions  at  his  elbow,  in  perfect  order.  It 
takes  up  no  space  that  could  possibly  be  used 
for  anything  else,  but  enables  one  to  find  any 
particular  prescription  in  a  minute.  The  old 
prescriptions  are  suspended  on  wires  overhead 


The  prescriptions  are  suspended  on  a  wire  attached  to  a  rope  which 
passes  through  a  pulley  overhead. 

and  out  of  the  way,  but  are  nevertheless  read- 
ily accessible. 

The  construction  is  as  follows :  Take  a  light, 
circular  piece  of  wood  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  bore  a  gimlet  hole  in  the  center.  Pass  a 
pliable  copper  wire  three  feet  long  through  the 
hole,  and  slip  the  wood  down  the  wire  to  the 
end,  which  should  be  bent  to  hold  it. 

Fasten  to  the  ceiling  a  mosquito-bar  pulley, 


such  as  is  shown  in  the  center  of  the  etching. 
Pass  a  cord  over  the  pulley,  and  attach  it  to 
the  copper  wire,  so  that  by  pulling  one  end  of 
the  cord,  the  wire  with  the  wood  at  the  bottom 
may  be  elevated  to  the  ceiling.  Screw  a  hook 
into  the  side  wall  about  the  height  of  your 
head  to  hold  the  cord  out  of  the  way  after  the 
wire  has  been  elevated.  Note  the  notches  in 
the  pulley  which  catch  the  cord  and  hold  it 
until  the  cord  is  thrown  out  of  the  notch  for 
lowering. 

Now  as  the  prescriptions  accumulate  from 
day  to  day,  they  are  put  temporarily  in  a  "can- 
celling" file.  The  upright  of  this  cancelling 
file  should  be  hollow  and  detachable  from  the 
base.  The  ordinary  stand  cancelling  file  will 
do. 

When  your  cancelling  file  is  full,  lower 
the  wire,  unhook  it  from  the  cord,  and 
straighten  the  loop.  The  wire  should  be  pli- 
able. Now  push  the  wire  through  the  hollow 
upright  holding  the  prescriptions,  and  slip  them 
off  onto  the  copper  wire.  Pull  them  down 
until  they  rest  upon  the  wood. 

When  you  have  one  thousand  prescriptions 
on  the  wire,  write  in  large  figures  on  a  piece  of 
wood  at  the  bottom  "Nos.  to ,"  in- 
dicating the  numbers  of  the  bottom  and  the  top 
prescription  respectively,  so  that,  sitting  at 
your  desk,  you  can  glance  up  at  your  suspended 
files  and  tell  the  numbers  included  on  any  par- 
ticular wire.  Construct  a  similar  file  for  the 
next  thousand,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
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SELECTIONS 


DR.  CASPARI  LAYS  DOWN  THE  LAW. 

"The  Conditions  of  Pharmaceutical  Prod- 
ucts as  I  Have  Found  Them  in  the  State,  and 
the  Requirements  of  the  Law  in  Relation 
Thereto,"  was  the  subject  of  a  timely  and  in- 
teresting address  before  the  Baltimore  Branch 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  recently.  The  speaker  was 
Professor  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  food  and  drug 
commissioner  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Caspari  said  that  the  Maryland  food  and 
drug  law  had  now  been  in  effect  more  than 
two  years,  and  that  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Maryland,  which  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  had  so  far  attempted  to  con- 
duct an  educational  campaign  in  collecting  and 
€xamining  only  simple  preparations  and  in 
dealing  with  those  whose  products  were  found 
illegal  in  only  calling  them  before  the  Referee 
Committee  of  the  Board  for  explanation  and 
to  be  warned  against  repeated  infractions  of 
the  law.  The  Board  now  felt  that  after  this 
long  period  of  preparation,  its  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic demanded  that  in  the  future  repeated  vio- 
lation of  the  law  should  be  punished  more 
severely.  To  be  charged  with  a  criminal  of- 
fense was  a  serious  matter,  and  he  was  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  explain  the  conditions  to 
pharmacists  frankly. 

While  he  was  glad  also  to  repeat  his  pre- 
vious statement  that  in  not  one  instance  had  it 
been  shown  that  fraud  was  intended  or  was 
for  pecuniary  gain,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  law  was  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer and  that  consequently  excuses  for  illegal 
products  could  not  be  accepted  indefinitely  on 
the  ground  of  educating  the  seller.  His  ex- 
perience as  a  pharmacist  and  as  the  Commis- 
sioner had  convinced  him  that  there  was  no 
valid  excuse  for  a  pharmacist  who  m  the 
future  sold  illegal  goods,  for  it  had  been  shown 
that  they  could  be  satisfactorily  made  by  the 
official  process  and  that  those  which  the  phar- 
macist was  not  equipped  to  make  could  be 
easily  purchased  of  legal  standard,  li  satis- 
factory articles  could  either  be  made  or  pur- 
chased there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  con- 
siderable percentage  of  illegal  preparations  so 
far  found,  as  was  shown  by  a  list  of  them 
which  he  read,  and  it  behooved  the  pharmacist 
to  find  the  reason  promptly  and  to  remedy  it 


promptly.  The  percentage  of  unsatisfactory 
products  had  decreased,  due,  he  was  sure,  to 
the  desire  of  the  average  pharmacist  to  comply 
fully  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  to 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
but  there  was  still  ground  for  considerable 
improvement. 

The  majority  of  those  called  before  the 
Referee  Committee,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had 
given  all  manner  of  excuses,  and  but  few  were 
honest  enough  with  themselves  to  admit  that 
the  error  might  be  or  was  theirs,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  excuses  was  to  the  effect  that 
either  the  clerk  had  made  a  mistake  or  that 
the  ingredient  or  ingredients  used  in  the  un- 
satisfactory product  were  illegal  as  supplied  to 
them.  As  to  the  first  excuse  it  was  useless,  as 
all  should  know  that  an  employer  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  his  employees.  As  to  the 
second  excuse,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  in 
a  very  large  majority  of  cases  it  was  not  valid, 
because  he  had  had  some  of  these  ingredients 
examined  and  because  wholesalers  and  manu- 
facturers had  the  facilities  and  realized  that  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  them  to  supply  inferior 
goods.  For  instance,  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  such  a  simple  and  easily  prepared  prep- 
aration as  tincture  of  iron  had  been  found  defi- 
cient or  excessive  in  both  iron  and  alcoholic 
strength,  and  the  excuse  was  given  by  many 
that  their  tinctures  had  been  made  from  the 
solutions  supplied  by  a  jobber  or  manufac- 
turer; he  had  therefore  purchased  directly  and 
indirectly  from  the  sixteen  jobbers  and  manu- 
facturers doing  business  in  the  State  samples 
of  the  solution  of  iron  chloride,  and  upon  ex- 
amining them  had  found  all  of  them  of  such 
strength  as  to  yield  by  the  directions  given  a 
satisfactory  product. 

The  reason  for  such  conditions  he  was 
therefore  reluctantly  forced  to  conclude  to  be 
due  to  unintentional  thoughtlessness  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  pharmacists,  and  while 
he  regretted  to  speak  so  plainly,  he  did  so  only 
with  the  view  of  assisting  and  warning  them. 
This  cause  of  trouble  was  easily  remediable, 
and  this  should  be  a  cause  of  encouragement 
to  every  one.  Some  pharmacists  he  had  found 
possessing  no  standard  works  or  using  those 
long  out  of  date  and  unofficial;  some  others 
were  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  weights, 
measures,  specific  gravity,  etc.,  as  to  be  accu- 
rate, and  others  were  not  careful  enough  to 
carry  out  the  directions  given.     Several  illus- 
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trations  were  given.  Such  faults  as  these 
should  be  overcome  at  once,  and  he  v^as  sure 
that  they  had  been  indulged  in  only  through 
thoughtless  carelessness  and  not  with  any  in- 
tent to  defraud  the  consumer,  as  in  some  cases 
the  result  was  to  the  pharmacists'  financial 
loss,  though  recently  a  few  samples  had  been 
collected  which  had  been  evidently  prepared 
to  fool  the  Board,  and  a  few  had  excessively 
charged  the  agents  of  the  Board  for  samples. 
One  tincture  of  iodine  had  been  found  to  con- 
tain about  30  per  cent  of  iodine,  and  the  sup- 
plier had  found  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  fool 
the  Board  with  a  superstandard  product,  as 
such  were  as  illegal  as  substandard  ones. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  that  while  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  insure  accurate  exam- 
inations of  samples  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Board,  mistakes  might  happen  there  as  with 
pharmacists,  and  every  one  interested  had  the 
right  to  question  their  accuracy  and  to  have 
any  competent  chemist  check  the  work  in  every 
particular  in  conjunction  with  their  chemists, 
and  that  the  Board  welcomed  such  checks  if 
made  with  honest  intent,  as  they  were  only  in- 
terested in  seeing  justice  done  and  in  assisting 
every  one  to  comply  with  the  law,  which  was 
made  by  the  people  themselves.  The  Board 
and  Commissioner  had  been  severely  criticized, 
however,  for  their  work,  as  they  fully  expected 
to  be,  and  in  so  doing  many  had  inquired  why 
so  much  attention  should  be  given  to  such  un- 
important items  as  lime  water  and  Seidlitz 
powders.  In  his  opinion  they  were  far  from 
being  unimportant,  as  they  were  so  widely 
used,  and  the  Board  had  purposely  chosen 
these  as  they  wished  to  pass  from  simple  to 
complex  preparations  in  justice  to  and  as  edu- 
cational to  the  pharmacists. 


workers  to  higher  ideals  and  a  nobler  concep- 
tion of  the  worthy  profession  of  pharmacy. 

1.  Put  character  and  personality  in  all  your 
work.  They  are  the  two  chief  assets  of  a 
successful  career,  no  matter  whether  pharma- 
cist, physician,  ploughman,  or  president. 

2.  Study  your  physicians'  needs  and  hob- 
bies. 

3.  Study  new  drugs,  new  remedies,  and  in- 
compatibilities. 

4.  Be  a  specialist  in  drugs  and  prescriptions 
and  emphasize  the  fact  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  laity  as  well. 

5.  Study  the  official  preparations,  both  U. 
S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Try  and  suggest  an  im- 
proved formula  for  any  present  or  new  prep- 
aration. The  new  Year  Book  now  affords  a 
fine  outlet  for  all  such  original  work. 

6.  Make  all  the  preparations  and  chemicals 
you  can.  It  is  more  economical  and  the  ex- 
perience is  invaluable.  There  can  be  no  bet- 
ter nor  purer  drugs  than  those  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F. 

7.  Make  your  prescription  counter  a  model 
of  neatness  and  order,  as  nowhere  else  is  the 
character  of  the  store  so  apparent  to  the  phy- 
sician. Let  neatness  and  accuracy  character- 
ize all  your  work. 

8.  Read  the  drug  journals  and  afterwards 
bind  them  at  small  cost  for  reference.  To  a 
practical  pharmacist  reference  works  are  as 
indispensable  as  mortar  and  pestle. 

9.  Be  ethical — which  simply  means  honesty 
in  practice  in  all  your  dealings  with' the  public. 

And  finally,  take  inspiration  occasionally 
from  the  maxim  of  Franklin :  "Keep  thy  shop 
and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee." — P.  Henry 
Utech,  Ph.G.,  before  A.  Ph.  A. 


SOME  SIMPLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  present-day 
aspect  of  pharmacy,  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
is  a  general  upward  tendency,  one  of  im- 
provement rather  than  of  decline.  To  adapt 
ourselves  then,  as  a  profession,  to  the  rapidly 
changing  order  is  the  problem.  And  while 
we  realize  that  the  status  of  the  pharmacist, 
both  moral  and  professional,  is  not  quite  what 
we  would  like  to  see,  may  I  enumerate  a  few 
suggestive  means  and  measures  in  the  hope 
that   they  may   inspire  some   of   our   fellow- 


The  Reimann  Dynasty. — Everybody  knows  George  Reimann,  of 
Buffalo,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
for  many  years,  and  who  has  been  active  also  in  many  other  direc- 
tions. Here  is  Father  Reimann  with  his  four  sons — Dr.  Edmund  P., 
Hobart  A.,  Irving  George,  and  Arthur  H. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


PATENTED  SYNTHETICS   AND  THEIR 
IMITATIONS. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy,  on  page  519,  I  note  an  article 
by  Miss  D.  A.  Frick  of  Audubon,  Iowa,  re- 
garding the  use  of  cheaper  substitutes  for 
some  well-known  and  widely  advertised  chem- 
icals. I  believe  that  the  use  of  a  preparation 
such  as  ichthynat,  Heyden,  or  ichthosulfol  for 
ichthyol,  Merck,  is  substitution  pure  and  sim- 
ple. The  use  of  a  cheaper  chemical  or  imi- 
tation when  a  more  expensive  or  better  known 
product  is  called  for  is  always  substitution.  If 
ichthyol,  argyrol,  or  any  other  chemical  is 
asked  for,  give  the  customer  what  he  wants 
and  charge  him  accordingly.  The  owners  of 
these  preparations  were  the  first  to  introduce 
them,  and  while  the  prices  are  somewhat  high, 
it  is  better  to  use  them,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
to  charge  accordingly. 

At  one  time  I  filled  prescriptions  for  a  phy- 
sician who  used  substitutes  for  both  of  the 
above  mentioned  articles  and  who  claimed 
that  he  had  excellent  success  with  them.  Later 
I  brought  them  to  the  attention  of  one  or  two 
other  physicians,  but  they  positively  refused 
to  use  them,  saying  that  their  success  with 
ichthyol  and  argyrol  would  not  warrant  a 
change. 

The  proper  way  to  treat  a  question  of  this 
kind  is  to  take  it  up  with  the  physician.  If 
he  is  willing  that  you  use  the  cheaper  substi- 
tute, all  well  and  good;  but  if  he  refuses  to 
use  them,  better  throw  them  away  and  keep  his 
good-will.  Albert  A.  Lehman. 

Galetan,  Pa. 

*      *      * 
T.I  the  Editors: 

It  is  with  much  interest  I  read  on  page  510 
of  the  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  a  letter  from  D.  A.  Frick  of 
Audubon,  Iowa.  She,  I  think,  has  struck  the 
key-note  of  a  situation  which  is  to  be  deplored 
in  American  pharmacy,  that  of  cutting  quality 


and  price.  Why  some  druggists  prefer  cheap 
prices,  and  poor  quality,  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. They  have  so  cut  the  prices  that 
a  majority  of  the  public  have  lost  confidence 
and  faith  in  us  which  were  so  assuredly  placed 
in  our  predecessors,  the  druggists  of  years  ago. 
They  have  so  demoralized  the  profession  that 
instead  of  advertising  drugs,  the  headline  of 
their  ad.  reads  somewhat  like  this :  "Home- 
made pies  and  sandwiches  strictly  fresh." 

Again,  there  are  pharmacists  who  would 
turn  the  profession  into  a  peanut  commercial- 
ism, by  selling  three  cents'  worth  of  pepper- 
mint oil  and  three  cents'  worth  of  oil  of  cloves. 
After  I  turned  down  an  order  of  this  char- 
acter it  was  filled  by  one  of  my  competitors, 
if  the  customer  may  be  believed,  and  I  think 
he  may. 

In  my  store,  if  a  physician  prescribes  sul- 
phonal,  we  dispense  sulphonal;  if  he  pre- 
scribes sulphon-methane,  we  dispense  sulphon- 
methane;  if  he  prescribes  argyrol,  we  dis- 
pense argyrol;  if  nucleinate  of  silver,  we  give 
nucleinate  of  silver;  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
I  do  not  nor  do  I  allow  my  clerk  to  put  the  N. 
A.  R.  D.  mark  upon  any  prescriptions  leaving 
my  store,  for  the  reason  spoken  of  by  Miss 
Frick. 

Honest  competition  is  commendable,  but  dis- 
honest competition  is  disgraceful.  I  will  thank 
you  if  you  will  allow  me  this  space  in  the  best 
pharmacy  journal  in  the  United  States! 

Detroit,  Mich.  R-  E.  DaLES. 


To  the  Editors : 

The  question  I  raised  in  the  December  Bul- 
letin in  regard  to  the  synthetic  preparations 
and  their  imitations  seemed  to  convey  the  idea 
to  several  of  your  correspondents  that  I  had 
adopted  the  use  of  the  cheap  imitations.  I 
wish  to  correct  this  impression,  and  state  also 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  convince  my  medical 
friends  that  these  preparations  are  identical. 
I  have  made  no  chemical  analyses  of  them,  and 
again  state  that  I  prefer  high  quality  in  drugs. 

A  few  years  ago,  with  the  consent  of  one  of 
our  prescribing  physicians,  I  made  a  few  pur- 
chases of  chemicals  from  a  company  whose 
price  list  I  am  enclosing  for  your  inspection. 
Amongst  the  items  was  an  ounce  of  Von  Hey- 
den's  Duotal  at  43  cents,  label  and  contents  to 
all  appearance  and  action  apparently  the  same 
as  that  which  I  purchase  from  the  wholesaler 
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at  $1.50.  The  Ichthynat  at  $2.25  a  pound 
seemed  to  be  about  the  same  as  Ichthyol,  with 
the  exception  of  a  shght  difference  in  odor. 
However,  I  did  not  care  to  take  chances  on 
these  preparations  and  did  not  continue  their 
use.  But  I  should  like  to  know  if  the' enclosed 
list  is  approved  as  they  claim,  and  if  this  com- 
pany has  any  repute  as  being  reliable.  This 
list  was  received  in  open  circular  mail,  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  use  the  name  publicly  if  you 
so  desire.  D.  A.  Frick. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — We  know  nothing  about  this 
concern,  but  we  are  at  least  suspicious  of  its  way  of 
doing  business.  Recent  experiences  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  spurious,  imitation,  and  contraband 
synthetics  abroad,  and  that  the  druggist  must  be  on  his 
guard.] 


THOSE  "RULES"  FOR  DRUG  CLERKS! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  just  read  the  "Rules  for  Drug 
Clerks,"  contributed  by  O.  P.  McPherson  to 
the  December  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  them  based  on 
years  of  experience  as  a  boy,  clerk,  manager, 
and  proprietor,  in  retail,  wholesale,  and  gov- 
ernment work. 

Most  of  these  rules  look  well,  but  no  self- 
respecting  drug  man  is  going  to  acquiesce  in  all 
of  them.  Rules  5  and  6  plainly  state  that  the 
clerk  must  give  the  proprietor  all  the  time  the 
latter  can  possibly  extract.  Mr.  McPherson 
does  not  recognize  that  it  is  not  up  to  the 
clerk  to  name  the  opening  and  closing  hours. 
In  this  age  of  enlightenment  the  tendency  is 
toward  early  closing.  California  has  a  law 
allowing  no  one  to  work  more  than  60  hours 
a  week.  Many  districts  are  closing  as  early 
as  6,  some  at  7,  and  stores  I  know  which  used 
to  close  at  10  a  few  years  ago  are  now  closing 
at  8.  One  should  get  into  line  like  an  up-to- 
date  man  and  not  hang  onto  old  traditions. 

Rule  23  is  foolish.  No  man  will  attend  en- 
tainments  without  permission  for  leave.  If 
it  is  his  night  off,  it  is  his  own  business  to  at- 
tend entertainments.  He  should  attend  them, 
especially  the  best  entertainments.  He  should 
get  out  among  the  people.  They  should  know 
him.  He  ought  to  get  acquainted  with  as 
many  of  them  as  possible.  He  should  not  at- 
tend too  many  entertainments — of  course  not. 
No  man  should  do  anything  too  much.  But 
what  is  too  much  ?  Don't  eat  too  much !  Don't 
sleep  too  much !    Don't  talk  too  much ! 


"Nor  indulge  in  buggy  rides."  "Steer  clear 
of  baseball  games."  This  last  rule  might  ob- 
tain in  the  days  of  rail  logs  and  the  back- 
woods. To-day  the  national  sport  should  lie 
close  to  the  heart  of  every  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can. Show  me  a  man  without  a  little  sporty 
blood  in  his  system,  be  he  of  any  nationality, 
and  you  show  me  a  dunce.  If  you  ever  travel 
you  will  notice  the  love  of  national  games  in 
every  people  on  earth.  Even  the  Chinese  are 
taking  enthusiastically  to  our  baseball,  basket- 
ball, soccer,  and  football. 

"Never  ask  for  a  raise  in  your  salary."  An 
old  theory  long  ago  exploded!  Kill  all  ambi- 
tion in  a  man — is  that  your  plan?  You  will 
give  him  a  raise  when  he  deserves  it?  No 
good  clerk  will  need  to  ask  for  a  salary  when 
working  for  a  good  boss.  That  is  true.  But 
a  thing  which  too  many  men  forget  is,  that 
while  there  are  good  and  bad  clerks,  there  are 
also  good  and  bad  employers.  It  is  not  all 
one-sided.  The  men  who  are  fretting  about 
the  clerk  problem,  never  think  to  look  to  them- 
selves for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  I  say 
ask  for  a  raise  in  salary  when  it  becomes  nec- 
essary. Let  a  clerk  give  his  present  employer 
a  chance  to  retain  his  services  if  he  so  desires; 
but  if  a  clerk  has  an  opportunity  to  do  better 
and  his  employer  does  not  want  to  give  him 
equal  chances  for  promotion,  it  were  time  they 
parted.  No  one  but  a  wooden  man  would  re- 
main in  the  employ  of  a  proprietor  who  was 
paying  him  less  money.  Of  course  other 
things  than  money  have  an  influence,  but  sal- 
ary is  a  whole  lot.  Ambition  requires  and  ad- 
vancement demands  that  a  man  get  out  and 
dig. 

"Don't  indulge  in  buggy  rides."  This 
sounds  like  the  advice  to  never  listen  to  the 
playing  of  a  "fiddle."  Some  people  to  this 
day  think  the  devil  resides  in  a  violin.  Per- 
haps Mr.  McPherson  has  the  same  idea  of 
buggy  riding.  In  this  day,  how  about  the 
auto?  I  suppose  this  would  be  anathema  to 
Mr.  McPherson.  J.  F.  Rupert. 

Hooper,  Nebraska. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — Mr.  McPherson,  after  read- 
ing this  criticism  of  his  "Rules,"  merely  replied  that  the 
rules  were  intended  for  clerks  and  not  for  proprietors. 
He  admitted  that  there  were  perhaps  few  proprietors 
who  wee  good  examples  for  their  clerks,  and  that  they 
were  possibly  more  in  need  of  regulation  than  their  as- 
sistants were.] 
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THE   "FREE   LUNCH"   NUISANCE. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  noticed  several  articles  and  witty 
sayings  of  our  good  friend  Mr.  Bodemann, 
and  I  like  them.  I  particularly  indorse  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  his  paper  before  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  at  Denver  regarding  free  telephone 
service  and  almanacs.  I  suppose  he  includes 
the  postage-stamp  nuisance  also.  In  our  town 
the  post-ofifice  is  about  three  long  squares 
from  the  business  section,  and  to  say  that  we 
have  the  "stamp  plague"  is  putting  it  mildly. 
Especially  is  this  true  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son. At  this  period,  when  our  time  is  even 
more  valuable  than  usual,  we  sell  the  most 
stamps. 

Many  druggists  tolerate  the  nuisance  and 
even  encourage  it,  arguing  that  it  is  good  ad- 
vertising. They  say,  "We  can't  make  as  small 
an  investment  in  any  other  line  of  advertising 
that  will  bring  as  many  people  into  the  store." 
That  may  be  all  well  and  good.  But  I  find 
that  generally  the  people  who  purchase  stamps 
are  not  those  who  buy  anything  else.  Of 
course,  post-card  customers  like  to  get  stamps 
for  their  cards;  but  if  stamps  were  not  ob- 
tained at  any  of  the  stores,  they  would  buy 
just  as  many  post-cards  and  get  the  stamps 
at  the  proper  source  of  supply — i.e.,  Uncle 
Sam's  Dispensary. 

Here's  a  tip  for  manufacturers  of  stamp- 
vending  machines :  I  know  druggists  who 
would  not  purchase  a  machine  of  this 
kind  because  they  don't  wish  to  exact  a  20- 
per-cent  premium  from  people  around  them. 
They  say  that  practice  is  all  right  for  a  store 
whose  trade  is  all  transient.  There  a  stranger 
enters  to-day,  pays  a  nickel  for  four  cents' 
worth  of  stamps,  and  may  never  return  to  the 
place.  But  to  take  that  extra  cent  from  peo- 
ple who  come  back  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week  is  different.  Let  the  manufac- 
turers get  wise  and  make  a  machine  that  will 
turn  out  five  cents'  worth  of  stamps  for  a 
nickel,  and  they  will  sell  more,  I  believe,  than 
those  of  the  present  type. 

As  for  the  claim  that  selling  postage-stamps 
is  good  advertising,  I  confess  I  can't  see  it. 
When  a  druggist  has  three  or  four  people 
waiting  to  have  prescriptions  filled  and  can't 
get  to  them  on  account  of  a  steady  flow  of 
stamp  customers,  and,  furthermore,  must  con- 
tend with  the  arrogance  and  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion   which    the    average   postage-stamp    cus- 


tomer displays,  where  is  he  the  gainer?  It 
doesn't  savor  of  good  advertising,  nor  even 
good  charity. 

Mr.  Bodemann's  suggestion  that  the  drug- 
gists of  America  stiffen  their  backbones  is  a 
good  one.  E.  Homer  Willets^  Ph.G. 

Vandergrift,  Pa. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — It  happens  that  there  are  on 
the  market  not  only  stamp-vending  machines  that  sell 
four  cents'  worth  of  postage-stamps  for  a  nickel,  but 
also  some  machines  that  give  full  value  for  the  money. 
Makers  have  already  seen  the  field  for  both  types,  and 
the  druggist  may  buy  virhichever  he  prefers.] 


A  TIRADE  ON  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

To  the  Editors : 

There  was  a  time  once  when  some  knowl- 
edge was  necessary  to  compound  a  prescrip- 
tion, and  when  a  fellow^  had  to  know  what  he 
was  doing. 

He  had  to  take  some  of  the  simple  drugs 
and  produce  his  tinctures,  ointments,  salves, 
etc. 

He  had  to  know  something  about  the  re- 
actions, and  incompatibilities,  the  strength  and 
dosage  of  medicinal  agents. 

But  how  is  it  now?  O.  S.  of  Smith's  Pep- 
sin Diabolicus  to  make  three  ounces,  and  there 
you  are! 

You  don't  need  much  knowledge  in  the 
drug  business. 

The  druggist  is  helpless.  He  doesn't  know 
what  is  in  Jones's  Lightning  Eradicator,  and 
he  doesn't  know  anything  about  Smith's  Pep- 
sin Diabolicus,  but  the  ethical  doctor  does,  and 
he  says  it  must  be  Smith's  and  Jones's  prep- 
arations or  nothing,  and  the  druggist  is  a  low- 
down  scoundrel  if  he  dares  to  substitute! 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  time  has  come  to 
raise  the  requirements  lest  some  greenhorn 
break  through  and  damage  the  "profesh." 

Well,  it  sure  does  take  some  "requirement" 
to  get  through  with  the  meaning  of  "aceti- 
phenaromatisarcopha  curi f ormaphenisulphoni- 
cus." 

Shades  of  Hippocrates  and  Esculapius! 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history"  of  the 
drug  business  when  a  man  had  to  know  so  lit- 
tle as  now.  If  you  have  a  steady  hand  and 
can  pour  ready-made  cure-alls  into  a  bottle, 
you  can  produce  an  elegant  preparation. 

We  need  another  Noah  flood  to  sweep  off 
into  the  unknown  deep  about  a  million  and  a 
half   of  the  latter-day  pharmaceutical  men- 
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strosities.  Brother  druggists,  let  us  get  a  few 
heavy  cannon  and  see  if  we  can't  fire  off  a  few 
charges  into  the  great  blue  above  us  and  in- 
duce a  rain  that  will  make  these  fellows  take 
to  their  arks  and  float  off  to  some  new  Atlan- 
tis! Geo.  W.  Staple. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

P.  S. — It  is  a  good  thing  I  wrote  the  above 
when  I  did,  as  the  bank  where  I  deposited  my 
accumulated  drug  wealth  has  closed  its  doors. 
At  present  I  have  the  price  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
which  I  am  affixing  to  this  letter — not  the 
price,  but  the  stamp. 


SHORTER  HOURS  IN  YOUNGSTOWN. 

To  the  Editors : 

On  New  Year's  Day  a  local  movement  was 
inaugurated  for  early  closing  by  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  other  dealers,  including  the 
grocery  and  shoe  stores,  to  conform  to  the 
eight-hour  law  which  went  into  effect  January 
1.  They  agreed  to  close  their  stores  at  5.30 
P.M.  every  Saturday,  and  to  educate  people  to 
make  their  purchases  as  early  in  the  day  as 
possible.  This  will  have  a  decided  effect  on 
the  late  trade  of  druggists  in  the  business  dis- 
trict. 

The  idea  of  late  shopping  is  one  that  can 
be  readily  corrected  in  nearly  all  places  by 
educating  people  to  buy  articles  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  day.  Emergency  requisites  of 
course  are  exceptions. 

In  keeping  with  this  movement  we  sent  out 
a  New  Year's  card  conveying  our  good  wishes 
to  our  customers,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing them  to  make  their  purchases  as  early 
as  possible.  The  exact  text  is  seen  in  the  ac- 
companying reproduction : 


Dear  Friend: 

)tt^E  desire  in  this  manner  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
'**^  your  generous  patronage  during  the  past  year.  We 
earnestly  trust  that  our  friendship  may  continue,  and  that 
you  will  enjoy  abundant  prosperity  during  this  new  year. 

In  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  early  shopping  we 
would  appreciate  very  much  that,  when  possible.  Drug 
Sundries,  and  articles  that  are  not  of  an  emergency  nature, 
be  ordered  early  in  the  day,  thus  restricting  night  delivery 
to  urgent  Drugs  and  Prescriptions. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your 
co-operation,  we  are. 

Your  friends. 


HOURS 

8:30  A.  M  TO  9  P.M. 

SATURDAY:    TILL  10  P.M. 

SUNDAY:    8  A.M.   TO  12:30  P.M. 

2:30  P.M.  TO8:30  P.M, 

CENTRAL  STANDARD  TIME 


OIl|p  5Ijjj0triattH'  l^ljarmarg  QI0. 


Let  me  wish  the  Bulletin  ever  greater 
success  during  the  new  year.  May  it  continue 
to  be  the  most  progressive,   up-to-date,   and 


practical  journal  published  in  the  interest  of 
the  drug  fraternity!      James  L.  McAnlis. 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


A  MIXED  UP  MESS! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  submit  an  order  for  vour  readers  to  de- 


cipher.     Some    of    them    may    find   this   pot- 
pourri rather  interesting. 

Grafton,  W.  Va.  The  UniON  DrUG  Co. 


SOME  PRIZE  SPELLING. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  an  original  note  handed 
me  by  a  customer.     I  dispensed  solution  of 


^c^.^ 


<^!l^^^i<aX>/^^'va.<1^2><Ce^ 


magnesium  citrate,  but  a  mackintosh  would 
evidently  have  been  quite  as  accurate! 

Port  Arthur,  Texas.  D-  BeaN,   Ph.C. 


NO  WATER  IN  CHICLE  CHEWING  GUMS. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  your  December  Bulletin^  on  page  527, 
replying  to  E.  M.  S.,  you  give  some  chewing- 
gum  formulas.  In  each  formula  you  include 
the  use  of  water,  dissolving  the  sugar  in  water, 
etc.  From  a  practical  experience  let  me  clear 
up  this  point.  No  water  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chicle  chewing  gums.  Water  is 
sometimes  used  in  cleaning  chicle  to  float  the 
particles  of  bark  from  the  ground  chicle,  but 
chicle  gum,  to  make  good  gum,  should  be  ab- 
solutely dry.     Water  will  spoil  it. 

A  Reader  of  the  Bulletin, 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Free  Prescriptions  for  the  Poor. — 

In  a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  "Collections"  which 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  some  time  ago,  several  con- 
tributors admitted  that  they  handed  out  medicine  with- 
out charge  to  people  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  it. 
But  the  first  instance  where  such  a  policy  has  been 
openly  advertised  is  brought  to  our  attention  in  an 
announcement  recently  inserted  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  by  the  Owl  Drug  Company  in  a  large  ad.  7  by 
10  inches.  This  firm  proclaimed  its  wilHngness  to  fur- 
nish prescriptions  absolutely  free  to  the  worthy  poor 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  note  or  an  order  from  any 


The  Owl  Drag  Company's 
Method  of  Contributing 

Its  Share 
Toward  the  PubBc  Good 

IV  VARIOUS  citiM  where  we  have  tlonm  we  baT«  been 
eaUed  upon  at  vanoua  times  by  different  or^oiuttiooa 
for  prop^miiM  adTertiaiag,  the  donatioa  of  pnaes  and 
the  puirhaae  of  ticketa  for  vanoua  public  affairs,  and  the 
■ame  cooditios  prtaenta  itself  to  us  in  Saa  Prauciaco. 

Aa  our  company  dVpeodj  upon  ihe  feoeral  public  for 
ita  patronage,  we  ahoal4  coatribut«  our  ahara  toward  tbs 
public  (ood.  but  owinf  to  the  faat  tfaa^  requ«ita  an  ao 
fittiuently  made,  and  we  do  not  want  to  diBcnnunaio 
unjuatlr.  w«  haT«  concluded  to  discontinue  cootributlng 
raah  phse*  or  merclnodiac  aa  well  as  the  purchaae  of 
tieketa  or  advertiaing  i 


In  tU  stead  we  hare  a  little  plan  that  win  place  oar 
belp  whera  it  afaimld  be — a  policy  eonaiatent  with  tha 
spirit  of  San  Francisco — and,  therefore,  our  atom  la  tha 
future  wiU  fumiab  preachptiona  ahwlntely  frr4>  tc  th« 
worthy  ooOT  "pon  frr^entati  JO  of  a  note  or  an  order  from 
aoy  li«^nwd  pnytiaan  or  aurgeoo  in  the  city. 

Thia  adTcrtiaemeat  will  be  authority  for  any  physician 
to  aend  any  worthy  patient  bo  our  stores  for  preacriptioaa, 
which  we  wiD  agree  to  flU  without  cost  The  physiciaa 
mait  send  an  order  to  ttiia  effect  on  hia  card  or 
preachptioD  blank. 

Wm  BmBtM  thm  PtASe      | 
Witt  Htmrtify  Appf^9%  •/  Omt  Ptam 


]0  nitedrt  ana  Owry  WK 

Vt  Hi 

B  » 
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licensed  physician  or  surgeon  in  the  city.  A  daring 
piece  of  publicity  without  doubt! 

A  physician  is  considered  uncharitable  if  he  refuses 
to  accept  indigent  cases,  but  there  are  few  practitioners 
as  well  as  few  druggists  who  openly  invite  such  patron- 
age. It  is  certainly  fine  and  speaks  well  for  the  Owl 
Drug  Company.  Some  may  say,  "Oh  well,  those  people 
are  daring,  clever  advertisers."  They  are  such,  as 
any  one  must  admit  who  read  Elbert  Hubbard's  recent 
write-up  of  this  firm  in  The  Philistine.  But  giving 
every  one  his  due,  only  a  generous  and  magnanimous 
management  would  ever  think  of  such  a  plan  as  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  prescriptions  among  the  poor 
sick. 

As  for  the  refusal  of  the  Owl  Drug  Company  to 
subscribe  for  space  in  programmes  as  stated  in  the 
accompanying  ad.,  we  heartily  indorse  their  stand.  This 
form  of  advertising  has  long  been  tabooed  by  all  who 
are    considered    experts    on    advertising    media.       The 


sooner  we  do  away  with  the  nuisance,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  dealers  who  must  contribute  to  its  mainten- 
ance. Advertising  in  programmes  of  entertainments 
represents  an  insidious  form  of  graft.  It  does  not  give 
the  buyer  of  such  space  a  quid  pro  quo  for  his  money. 
Of  course,  the  purchase  of  space  in  such  programmes 
may  often  be  a  most  worthy  act,  but  the  fact  remains  it 
is  a  poor  business  proposition  for  the  druggist.  And 
if  a  man  must  do  charity,  let  it  be  the  real  thing, 
unsought  and  purely  voluntary. 

A  Pretty  Holiday  Window. — 

Last  Christmas  the  Finlay-Davis  Drug  Co.  of  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  had  a  very  pretty  display  in  the  window,  the 
work  of  W.  T.   Ellis,  prescription  clerk  for  the  firm. 


The  trim  was  arranged  with  considerable  care,  and 
made  the  window  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  many 
people  who  were  doing  their  hohday  shopping. 

Observing  a  Holiday. — 

All  druggists  in  Toledo.  Ohio,  closed  their  stores 
during  the  afternoon  of  New  Year's  Day  this  year. 
George  F.  Reiser,  corner  of  Washington  and  Indiana 
Avenues,  posted  a  card  in  his  place  which  not  only  con- 
veyed New  Year's  greetings  to  all  but  also  announced 
that  the  store  would  close  for  part  of  the  day.  The 
card  was  10  by  7  inches  : 


We  Wish  You  A  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year 

and  wish  to  inform  our  patrons  that 

THIS  STORE  WILL  CLOSE 

New  Year's  Day 

from   12:30    to  4:00  p.  m. 


This  is  a  good  idea  and  one  that  might  be  followed 
by  all  druggists.  The  practice  of  closing  the  store  for 
a  few  hours  on  holidays  can  never  become  too  general. 
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PRACTICAL  PHARMACY 


Elixir  of  Iron,  Quinine  and  Strychnine  Phosphates. — 

This  preparation  is  always  a  difficult  one  to  make. 
Commenting  on  the  official  formula,  Gustav  Bachman, 
Ph.M.,  offers  a  few  improvements.  We  quote  from  the 
Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.: 

"I  venture  to  say  that  most  druggists  who  follow 
the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  making  elixir  of 
iron,  quinine  and  strychnine  phosphates  are  not  satisfied 
with  its  manufacture.  Many  pharmacists  have  their 
own  formula,  simply  because  they  can  make  it  very 
much  quicker,  with  less  trouble  than  by  the  official 
method. 

"The  official  directions  are  to  dissolve  the  alkaloids 
in  the  alcohol,  then  add  the  phosphoric  acid  and  350 
Cc.  of  aromatic  eHxir.  The  alkaloids  are  best  dissolved 
in  the  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  heat.  If  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  added  directly  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
alkaloids,  a  thick  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  very 
difficult  to  redissolve.  If,  however,  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  mixed  with  the  aromatic  elixir  before  being  added  to 
the  solution  of  the  alkaloids  this  precipitate  is  avoided 
entirely.  The  further  directions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  are  to 
add  the  acetic  acid  to  the  ammonium  carbonate  and 
neutralize  with  ammonia  water.  The  acetic  acid  is  di- 
rected to  be  weighed  while  the  phosphoric  acid  is  meas- 
ured. This  seems  impractical.  Then,  again,  it  is  a  long 
and  tedious  operation  to  get  this  ammonium  acetate  so- 
lution exactly  neutral,  and  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  as 
sodium  citrate,  which  is  nearly  neutral  in  aqueous  so- 
lutions, will  answer  the  same  purposes  as  ammonium 
acetate  in  the  making  of  this  preparation 

"The  following  formula  has  been  worked  out  care- 
fully and  makes  a  satisfactory  and  presentable  prepa- 
ration. This  is  easily  and  quickly  put  together,  and  I 
believe  that  more  pharmacists  would  make  their  own 
eHxir  if  this  formula  were  used.  The  suggested  for- 
mula is  as  follows : 

Soluble    ferric    phosphate 17.50  Gm. 

Quinine     (alkaloid) 8.75  Gm. 

Strychnine    (alkaloid) 0.275  Gm. 

Phosphoric    acid 2.00  Cc. 

Sodium  citrate 8.00  Gm. 

Alcohol     60.00   Cc! 

Distilled   water, 

Aromatic  eli.xir aji  q.  s.  1000.00   Cc. 

"Dissolve  the  alkaloids  in  the  alcohol  with  gentle  heat;  add 
the  solution  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  has  been  previously 
diluted  with  375  Cc.  of  aromatic  elixir.  Dissolve  the  iron  salt 
in  50  Cc.  of  warm  water  and  mix.  Add  this  mixture  to  the 
alkaloidal  solution  gradually  with  stirring.  A  precipitate  is 
formed  at  once,  but  this  readily  dissolves  upon  the  further  addi- 
tion of  the  alkaloidal  and  iron  solution.  Finally,  add  enough 
aromatic  elixir  to  make  the  product  measure  1000  Cc.  and  filter, 
if   necessary." 

Fowler's  Solution. — 

Gustav  Bachman,  Ph  M.,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  suggests  a  change  in  the  official  process  for 
making  solution  of  potassium  arsenite.    To  quote: 

"The  official  directions  for  making  Fowler's  solution 
are :  Boil  the  arsenic  trioxide  and  potassium  bicarbon- 
ate in  a  tared  dish  with  100  Gm.  of  water  until  solution 
has  been  effected.    Then  add  enough  water  to  make  the 


solution  weigh  970  Gm.,  and  lastly  add  the  30  Gra.  of 
compound  tincture  of  lavender. 

"A  person,  upon  reading  these  directions  and  with- 
out any  further  instructions,  will  naturally  select  an 
evaporating  dish  to  carry  on  the  boiUng  of  the  salts  as 
directed.  The  U.  S.  P.  further  directs  that  100  Gm.  of 
water  are  to  be  used  instead  of  100  Cc.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  weigh  the  water,  as  some  of  it  evaporates  in 
bringing  the  arsenic  trioxide  into  solution?  A  flask 
would  be  more  suitable  in  preparing  this  solution.  This 
would  lessen  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  besides,  one 
can  readily  see  when  all  the  arsenic  trioxide  is  in  solu- 
tion, which  is  impossible  when  an  evaporating  dish  is 
used.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
compound  tincture  of  lavender  is  to  be  weighed  instead 
of  measured,  since  enough  water  is  finally  added  to 
bring  the  solution  up  to  the  desired  weight.  Even  if 
the  official  directions  for  its  preparation  are  carefully 
followed,  a  cloudy  and  unsightly  solution  is  obtained. 
My  experience  with  this  preparation  leads  me  to  suggest 
a  change  in  the  formula  and  also  in  the  directions  for 
its  preparation,  as  follows : 

Arsenic    trioxide 10.00  Gm. 

Potassium  bicarbonate 20.00  Gm. 

Comp.   tincture   of  cardamom 50.00  Cc. 

Distilled   water,   q.    s 1000.00  Gm. 

"Dissolve  the  potassium  bicarbonate  in  100  Cc.  of  boiling 
water  contained  in  a  liter  flask,  then  add  the  arsenic  trioxide 
and  continue  the  boiling  until  solution  is  effected.  Dilute  this 
solution  with  500  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  To  this  add  50  Cc. 
of  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  and  lastly  enongh  water  to 
make  the  product  weigh  1000  Gm.     Filter,  if  necessary." 

Compound  Solution  of  Cresol. — 

Gustav  Bachman,  Ph.C,  Ph.M.,  writing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  says  that  the  official  process 
for  making  compound  solution  of  cresol  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  he  offers  an  improvement.    He  says: 

"The  pharmacopoeial  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  compound  solution  of  cresol  are  as  follows:  Dis- 
solve the  potassium  hydroxide  in  50  Gm.  of  water  in  a 
tared  dish,  add  the  lins<!ed  oil  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Then  add  the  cresol  and  stir  until  a  clear  solution  is 
produced,  and  finally  add  enough  water  to  make  the 
finished  product  weigh  1000  Gm. 

"If  these  directions  are  followed,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  preparation  that  will  mix  with  water  in  any 
proportion  without  forming  a  cloudy,  milky  solution. 
This  is  objectionable  and  physicians  are  not  prescribing 
the  solution  as  often  as  they  should.  To  remedy  this 
difficulty,  I  suggest  we  dissolve  the  potassium  hydroxide 
in  50  Cc.  of  water  instead  of  50  Gm.,  and  to  add  to 
this  solution  the  linseed  oil ;  mix  well  and  heat  this 
mixture  on  a  water-bath  for  one-half  hour  or  until  the 
oil  is  saponified — that  is,  until  a  httle  of  the  soft  soap 
added  to  boiling  water  dissolves  completely  without 
leaving  any  oil  globules  floating  on  the  liquid.  From 
here  on  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be 
followed. 

"The  finished  product  can  be  mixed  with  water  in 
any  proportion  without  forming  a  milky  or  cloudy 
solution. 

"A  recent  graduate  from  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  made  a  reputation 
both  for  himself  and  for  his  employer  among  the  physi- 
cians by  making  this  solution  according  to  the  fore- 
going directions." 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prok.  W.  L.  Scovii.Lp:, 


Illuminating  Items. — 

Seventeen  million  ounces  of  quinine  are  the  present 
annual  production  throughout  the  world,  and  the  con- 
sumption is  increasing. 

Twenty-five  thousand  25-candlepowrer  electric  lamps 
can  be  made  from  one  pound  of  tantalum  v^^ire. 

An  English  physician — H.  J.  Robson — says  he  is 
getting  good  results  from  extract  of  taraxacum  in  the 
treatrhent  of  cancer. 

Professor  Kobert  says  that  senega  and  sarsaparilla 
both  lose  their  activity  on  long  keeping.  He  finds  Hon- 
duras sarsaparilla  the  most  active  variety. 

Most  enzymes  are  affected  injuriously  by  hard  shak- 
ing and  by  v^^arming  to  50°  C. 

White  mice  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  morphine 
when  injected  under  the  skin,  and  the  test  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  presence  of  morphine  by  biological  means. 

A  bacterium  has  been  separated  from  the  intestines 
of  fowls  which  has  the  property  of  digesting  cellulose. 

German  experiments  show  that  sugars  and  starches 
remain  in  the  stomach  2^2  to  3j^  hours,  meats  5  to  6 
hours,  and  fats  7  to  8  hours.  Pork  fat  digests  more 
slowly  than  other  fats. 

"844"  is  Sodium  Phenyldimethylpyrazoloneamino- 
methylsulphonate — and  incidentally  a  new  remedy  for 
rheumatism. 

Five  German  chemists  found  a  cinchona  fluidextract 
with  a  guaranteed  alkaloid  content  of  4.2  per  cent  to 
assay  from  1.69  to  8.940  per  cent.  That's  "individuality" 
— also  fallibility. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  proposes  to  burn  coal  in  the 
mines,  convert  the  energy  into  electricity,  and  effect  a 
saving  of  twice  the  energy  now  obtained,  as  well  as 
save  the  cost  of  mining. 

Small  quantities  of  most  salts  promote  the  action 
of  yeast,  but  large  quantities  inhibit  it.  This  is  said  to 
be  due  to  an  osmotic  rather  than  to  specific  action  of 
the  salts. 

Egg-albumen  is  said  to  be  markedly  bactericidal  to 
some  organisms,  probably  due  to  an  antienzyme  which 
is  destroyed  by  heating. 


Ethyl  alcohol  is  all  oxidized  in  the  system  inside  of 
twenty  hours,  but  methyl  alcohol  continues  to  be  elimi- 
nated, partially  oxidized  and  partially  unchanged,  for 
nine  days. 

Taka-Diastase. — 

J.  Wohlgemuth  finds  that  the  pancreatic  juice  of 
man,  obtained  from  a  pancreatic  fistula,  contains  six 
distinct  enzymes,  each  having  a  specific  action,  and  not 
interfering  with  the  others.  The  enzymes  are  trypsin, 
rennin,  erepsin,  an  unnamed  peptidolytic  enzyme,  lipase, 
and  diastase.  He  also  finds  that  Taka-diastase  contains 
all  of  these  enzymes  except  the  peptidolytic  enzyme,  and 
in  addition  contains  hemolysin.  One  gramme  of  Taka- 
diastse  contains  as  much  trypsin  as  100  Cc.  of  human 
pancreatic  juice,  says  Wohlgemuth. 

Variety  the  Food  of  Life. — 

A  German  chemist  finds  that  foods  are  assimilated 
in  specific  ways  and  independently  of  their  amount  or 
frequency.  Thus  sugar,  in  normal  amounts,  is  con- 
verted into  fat,  but  in  excess  this  is  not  altogether  true. 
Proteins  are  changed  into  sugar  and  fats.  The  fat  so 
formed  is  stored  up.  Each  food  has  a  specific  action 
which  is  maintained  when  used  in  mixtures,  and  which 
is  not  measured  by  energy  transformations. 

Derrid. — 

Derrid  is  the  active  principle  of  a  tropical  climbing 
plant  used  by  the  savages  of  Malacca  as  an  arrow- 
poison.  It  acts  on  the  heart  and  respiration,  but  in  a 
different  manner  from  any  other  drug,  and  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  present  groups.  It  is  a  violent  poi- 
son, acting  upon  the  nervous  system  as  well  as  upon 
the  heart,  respiration,  and  bowels.  It  may  prove  to  be 
of  medicinal  value  of  marked  individuality. 

A  New  Copaiba. — 

An  oleoresin  from  the  Dutch  Indies,  called  there 
Minjik  Lagam,  resembles  copaiba  closely  in  odor,  color, 
and  consistence.  It  contains  nearly  50  per  cent  of  oil 
when  fluid,  which  has  a  markedly  copaiba-like  odor.  It 
has  not  yet  come  into  commerce — at  least  under  its  true 
name. 

Queuerious  Fabric. — 

The  strongest  cloth  made  is  manufactured  in  China 
from  human  hair.  It  is  claimed  to  be  unbreakable,  un- 
shrinkable, and  uncreasable.    Its  best  use  is  for  linings. 


A  Spacious  Store  in  Texas.— This  is  the  Goliad  pharmacy,  in  Goliad.  Texas,  of  which  Mr.  Carrington  Moore  is  the  proprietor. 
Mr.  Moore  is  the  Rentleman  in  the  dark  suit  standing  at  the  left.  The  soda  fountain  is  evidently  a  new  and  handsome  one.  The  pre- 
scription department  is  known  for  its  cleanliness  and  order,  and  the  prescription  clerk,  R.  W.  McKean,  is  seen  standing  at  the  right  of 
the  picture  between  the  show  cases.    A  large  and  prosperous  business  is  enjoyed,  and  the  store  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Southwestern  Texas. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  m,ust  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Buivi,E- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  m.ust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Ink  for  Stamp-pads. 

O.  F.  J. — As  an  excipient  for  inks  for  stamp-pads, 
either  castor  oil,  alone,  or,  better,  a  mixture  of  castor 
oil  and  crude  oleic  acid,  in  various  parts,  answers  ad- 
mirably.    The  following  will  yield  excellent  results : 

Black:  Oil-soluble  nigrosin  and  crude  oleic  acid  in 
equal  parts.    Add  from  7  to  8  parts  of  castor  oil. 

Red:  Oil-soluble  aniline  red,  2  parts;  crude  oleic 
acid,  3  parts ;  castor  oil,  from  30  to  60  parts,  according 
to  the  desired  intensity  of  color. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  shades  in  both  red  and 
blue  anilins — as,  in  fact,  of  other  colors  as  well,  the  se- 
lection of  which  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  experience. 
By  using  other  oil-soluble  colors,  other  inks  can  easily 
be  made. 

INK    FOR   RUBBER-STAMP  PADS. 

Inks  suitable  for  typewriters  serve  equally  well  with 
slight  modifications  for  stamping  pads.  Thus  oil-solu- 
ble aniline  colors,  when  dissolved  in  castor  oil,  answer 
for  either  purpose.  A  modification  of  a  typewriter  ink 
may  be  used,  and  is  as  follows : 

Castor  oil 4   parts. 

Creosote  or  carbolic  acid 1  part. 

Oil  of  cassia 1  part. 

Oil  soluble  aniline  color 1  or  2  parts. 

As  a  rule,  however,  oily  inks  are  unsuitable  for  rub- 
ber stamps,  those  prepared  with  glycerin  being  prefer- 
able. 

INDELIBLE   INK   FOR  RUBBER   STAMPS. 

Good  printing  ink  thinned  with  a  little  sweet  oil  or 
petroleum  is  said  to  work  very  well  with  rubber  stamps. 
Some  prefer  lampblack  rubbed  into  a  fine  paste  of  the 
proper  thickness  with  glycerin. 

Venice   turpentine 2  J4    ounces. 

Soap,   in  thick  paste 2  J4   ounces. 

Olein 1    ounce. 

Carbon  black 1 14  ounces. 

Paris  blue 14    ounce. 

Oxalic    acid     ^    ounce. 

Water    14    ounce. 

Mix  the  Paris  blue,  oxalic  acid,  and  water  into  a  paste; 
mix  the  Venice  turpentine  and  olein  at  a  gentle  heat,  add  the 
soap  and  carbon,  and  allow  to  cool.  Then  add  the  blue  paste, 
and   mix   and   grind   with    a   muller   till   perfectly  smooth. 

INDELIBLE  STAMP  INK, 

The  ink  that  is  usually  used  for  canceling  stamps  is 
the  ordinary  aniline  ink  used  on  rubber  stamps.  A  good 
ink  can  be  made  as  follows : 

Nigrosine 3     drachms. 

Alcohol 3     drachms. 

Glycerin 2     ounces. 

Dissolve  the  aniline  in  the  alcohol,  and  then  add  the  gly- 
cerin and  let  stand  for  a  while;  then  pour  off  the  clear.  This, 
when   allowed   to  dry,   is  virtually  indelible. 

TO   PRINT  ON  WOOD  WITH   RUBBER   STAMP. 

Use  printer's  ink,  thinned  down  with  turpentine. 


Solidified  Liniments. 
O.  F.  J.  wants  a  formula  for  a  solidified  liniment 
that  can  be  put  up  in  collapsible  tubes.  Such  prepara- 
tions are  usually  compositions  of  menthol  or  of  cap- 
sicum. The  following  formulas  are  found  in  the  litera- 
ture: 

(1)  Wool-fat    9  ounces. 

Yellow   wax 3  ounces. 

Menthol    3  ounces. 

Methyl    salicylate 2  ounces. 

Water    3  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  and  wool-fat  on  a  water-bath,  add  the  men- 
thol and  methyl  salicylate,  stir  and  cover,  and  when  creamy 
mix  in  the  water. 

(2)  Methyl   salicylate,   by   weight 10  ounces. 

Menthol     2  ounces. 

Eucalyptol,    by    weight V*  ounce. 

Oil   of  cajuput Va  ounce. 

White    beeswax 3  ^  ounces. 

Hydrous     wool-fat 3  J4  ounces. 

Mix  the  wool-fat  with  the  melted  beeswax,  gradually  incor- 
porate the  menthol  and  liquids,  previously  mixed  by  trituration, 
and   stir   till  cold. 

(3)  Oleoresin  of  capsicum 16  Cc. 

Croton     oil 8  Cc. 

Powdered   camphor 16   grammes. 

Oil    of   turpentine 32  Cc. 

Oil    of    cajuput 16  Cc. 

Oil   of   cloves 8  Cc. 

Methyl    salicylate 8  Cc. 

Yellow  wax 32  grammes. 

Yellow  petrolatum 500  grammes. 

Liquefy  the  wax  and  the  petrolatum  on  a  water-bath;  dis- 
solve the  camphor  and  the  oleoresin  in  the  essential  oils;  mix 
everything  together;  strain  through  muslin,  and  stir  until  con- 
gealed. 

(4)  Methyl   salicylate,   by  weight 8  ounces. 

Menthol     1  oz.  262'/^  grains. 

Stearic     acid 1   oz.  262}^  grains. 

Sodium    carbonate 54  grains. 

Glycerin     -.•  -^^  minims. 

Distilled   water,   a  sufficient  quantity. 

Melt  the  stearic  acid  on  a  water-bath,  add  the  sodium  car- 
bonate dissolved  in  the  glycerin  and  300  minims  of  hot  dis- 
tilled water,  stir  until  effervescence  ceases,  heat  until  a  c'ear 
liquid  is  obtained,  and  make  up  the  weight  to  6  ounces  and  175 
grains  with  warm  distilled  water;  pour  the  mixture  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  containing  the  methyl  salicylate,  in  which  the 
menthol  has  been  dissolved,  shake  until  a  creamy  product  is 
obtained,  and  transfer  to  collapsible  tubes. 


Latin-English  Vocabulary. 

P.  D.  C.  wishes  to  know  the  name  of  a  Latin-English 
dictionary  devoted  especially  to  medicines.  He  requests 
further  that  we  mention  any  book  that  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  beginners  in  pharmacy. 

There  are  Latin-English  dictionaries,  but  we  know 
of  none  devoted  to  medicinal  names.  A  work  on 
Pharmaceutical  Latin  with  a  large  Latin-English  vo- 
cabulary at  the  end  would  probably  serve  your  purpose 
best. 

We  can  recommend  "The  Latin  Grammar  of  Phar- 
macy and  Medicine"  by  D.  H.  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  pub- 
lished by  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Then  there  is  an  English  work,  "Medical 
and  Pharmaceutical  Latin,"  for  students  of  pharmacy 
and  medicine  by  Reginald  R.  Bennett,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  country  from  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 
Either  of  these  two  will  serve  the  purpose. 

As  for  other  books  that  are  good  for  beginners,  they 
are  so  numerous  that  we  hesitate  to  make  a  selection. 
Caspari's  "Pharmacy,"  published  by  Lea  &  Febiger  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  is  an  excellent  work.  Si- 
mon's "Manual  of  Chemistry,"  published  by  Lea  & 
Febiger,  is  also  desirable.  Then  there  is  a  valuable 
work  entitled  "Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy," by  S.  O.  L.  Potter.  The  publishers  are  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 
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In  conclusion,  we  suggest  that  "Board  Questions 
Answered,"  published  by  E.  G.  Swift,  of  Detroit,  will 
be  found  useful  for  any  one  who  intends  to  take  the 
State  board  examination.  It  is  composed  of  the  ques- 
tions of  several  different  States  together  with  complete 
answers.    The  price  is  $1.50  post-paid. 


Cold  Cream. 
•  F.  J.  A. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  cold  creams  which  you  mention.  But  the 
following  formula  calls  for  a  mineral  base.  It  is  bor- 
rowed from  our  book  entitled  "350  Dollar  Ideas  for 
Druggists,"  and  was  originally  contributed  to  the  Bul- 
letin by  H.  B.  Molyneaux,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  To 
quote  from  his  article: 

For  many  years  I  sought  in  every  book  of  formulas,  in 
very  pharmaceutical  journal  I  could  get  my  hands  on,  for  a 
formula  that  would  excel  in  a  cold  cream.  I  failed  to  find  one 
that  would  come  up  to  the  standard  I  had  set,  or  rather  the 
quality  my  customers  demanded.  The  cold  cream  I  sought  must 
be  smooth,  white,  and  elegant  in  appearance.  It  must  not  be- 
come rancid  and  must  retain  the  same  consistency  in  winter 
and  summer.  Eureka!  Some  one  said  that  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,"  and  it  is  aptly  applied  in  this  instance. 
The  formula  is  simple  but  elegant.     Here  it  is: 

Paraffin    250  grammes. 

White  wax 260  grammes. 

White   paraffin  oil   or   liquid 

albolene      990  grammes. 

Sodium     perborate 10  grammes. 

Distilled     water '. 380  grammes. 

Perfume,   q.   s.   to  suit. 

Mix  the  paraffin  and  wax  at  the  lowest  possible  tempera- 
ture, and  then  add  the  paraffin  oil.  If  this  addition  causes  the 
wax  to  congeal,  continue  the  heat,  while  stirring  sufficiently 
to  remelt  the  mass.  Now  add  the  sodium  perborate  to  the 
water  and  slightly  warm  the  solution.  Then  add  this  to  the 
wax  solution  in  a  continuous  stream  as  large  as  a  finger;  at 
the  same  time  briskly  beat  the  emulsion  with  a  wooden  paddle 
until  it  becomes  smooth.  While  the  mass  is  in  a  semifluid 
state,  incorporate  the  perfume.  Then  run  the  cream  into  the 
containers. 

Pouring  the  cream  into  the  jars  while  in  the  melted  state 
gives  the  surface  a  glossy,  satin  finish  on  cooling.  Don't  fill 
the  containers  so  full  that  the  cover  comes  in  contact  with  the 
top  of  the  cream.  For  a  perfume  I  suggest  oil  of  rose  or  a 
synthetic  violet  like  "irol  synfleur."  The  latter  I  can  recom- 
mend. 


Label  Varnishes. 
L.  N.  and  G.  C.  S. — Label  varnishes  may  be  made  as 
follows : 

(1)  Sandarac 3    ounces    av. 

Mastic J4    ounce   av. 

Venice    turpentine 150    grains. 

Alcohol 16    fluidounces. 

Macerate  with  repeated  stirring  until  solution  is  effected, 
and   then    filter. 

The  paper  labels  are  first  sized  with  diluted  mucilage, 
then  dried,  and  then  coated  with  this  varnish.  If  the 
labels  have  been  written  with  water-soluble  inks  or 
color,  they  are  first  coated  with  two  coats  of  collodion, 
and  then  varnished. 

(2)  The  varnished  labels  of  stock  vessels  often  suffer 
damage  from  the  spilling  of  the  contents  and  the  dripping 
after  much  pouring. 

Formalin  gelatin  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  ether,  benzine,  water,  alcohol,  oil,  and  most  sub- 
stances. The  following  method  of  applying  the  preservative 
is  recommended:  Having  thoroughly  cleaned  the  surface  of 
the  vessel,  paste  the  label  on  and  allow  it  to  dry  well.  Give 
it  a  coat  of  thin  collodion  to  protect  the  letters  from  being 
dissolved  out  or  caused  to  run,  and  then  after  a  few  minutes 
paint  over  it  a  coat  of  gelatin  warmed  to  fluidity — 5  to  25 — 
being  careful  to  cover  in  all  the  edges.  Just  before  it  solidi- 
fies go  over  it  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  dipped  into  a  40-per-cent 
formalin  solution.  It  soon  dries  and  becomes  as  glossy  as 
varnish,  and  may  be  coated  again  and  again  without  danger  of 
impairing  the  clear  white  of  the  label  or  decreasing  its  trans- 
parency. 


Peptonate  of  Iron  and  Manganese  Precipitated. 

T.  A.  P.  received  the  following  prescription  recently 

and  complained  that  it  precipitates.     It  was  compounded 

in  several  ways,  but  always  with  the  same  result : 

Fowler's    solution     1  fiuidracbm. 

Solution  of  iron  peptonate  and 

manganese    2   fluidounces. 

Syrup  of  hypophosphites  compound  1   fluidounce. 
Essence  of  pepsin 1  fluidounce. 

The  syrup  of  hypophosphites  compound  caused  the 
formation,  of  a  light-brown  precipitate,  which  assumed  a 
lighter  color  when  the  Fowler's  solution  was  added. 

The  trouble  in  this  prescription  is  that  the  acid  of 
the  compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites  precipitates  the 
manganese  and  iron  peptonates.  Potassium  citrate  dis- 
solves the  precipitate,  but  only  temporarily,  a  precipitate 
appearing  after  standing  several  hours.  As  the  hypo- 
phosphites require  an  acid  medium  and  the  peptonates 
an  alkaline  medium,  we  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Better  dispense  the  prescription  with  a  "Shake  well" 
label  or  advise  the  physician  of  the  incompatibility  and 
ask  him  to  change  his  prescription. 


For  Galls  or  Blisters. 

B.  &  B.  want  a  formula  of  a  good  gall  cure. 

Blisters  or  galls  are  brought  about  by  badly  fitting 
harness  or  saddles,  which  produce  local  sores  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  The  sores  should  be  washed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  soap  and  water;  the  ointment  should 
then  be  applied  two  or  three  times  daily  on  clean  soft 
cloths. 

(1)  Salicylic  acid V2  ounce  av. 

Zinc  oxide  1  ounce  av. 

Water    1  ounce  av. 

Mutton  tallow 2'^   ounces  av. 

Lard     5  ounces  av. 

(2)  Salicylic  acid  Vi  ounce  av. 

Mutton  tallow    2^  ounces  av. 

Lard    3  ounces  av. 

Lead  plaster  •*  ounces  av. 

(3)  Tannin    1  ounce  av. 

Camphor,  powder  2  ounces  av. 

Zinc  oxide   •  •  -8  ounces  av. 

Mix  and  sift  through  a  fine  sieve.  Sprinkle  on  the  raw  or 
injured  surfaces,  after  having  washed  them  with  tepid  water 
and  carbolic  soap. 


The  Preparation  of  Salvarsan. 

A.  J.  D.  wants  to  know  the  latest  method  of  dis- 
pensing "606." 

In  looking  at  the  December  index  of  the  1911 
Bulletin  we  find  that  two  articles  were  published  by 
us  that  year  on  the  dfspensing  of  Salvarsan.  One  was 
written  by  H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  the  other  by  Leonard  A. 
Seltzer.  In  reply  to  your  query  asking  for  the  sim- 
plest method  of  preparing  "606,"  we  can  only  refer  the 
querist  to  these  articles.  Mr.  Seltzer's  method  is  as  easy 
as  any  we  know.  It  is  described  on  page  497  of  the 
December  number  in  clear,  concise  language. 

It  occurs  to  us,  however,  that  Mr.  Seltzer's  article 
may  not  be  the  last  word  on  this  subject.  We  suggest 
therefore  that  he  write  the  Farbwerke-Hoechst  Com- 
pany, Pharmaceutical  Department,  New  York  City.  If 
there  have  been  any  new  developments  along  this  line, 
one  can  doubtless  obtain  full  particulars  from  the  New 
York  house. 
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To  Keep  Rosin  in  Powder  Form. 

S.  D.  P.  writes:  "Will  you  please  tell  me  whether 
there  is  a  way  of  keeping  rosin  in  powder  form?  My 
experience  is  that  it  cakes  in  quantities  of  50  to  100 
pounds  and  gives  considerable  trouble." 

Five  per  cent  of  calcined  magnesia  added  to  the 
rosin  would  help  some,  but  it  might  take  four  or  five 
times  that  amount  of  magnesia  to  make  the  rosin  a 
permanent  powder.  Triturate  the  rosin  dry  with  an 
equal  weight  of  well-dried  corn-starch,  and  in  dispens- 
ing use  two  parts  of  the  triturate  instead  of  one.  This 
would  be  an  excellent  way  to  keep  it,  we  think,  but  sup- 
pose you  try  the  plan  on  a  small  batch  first. 


Petroleum  Emulsion  with  Hypophosphites. 
Penna. — We  find  in  our  books  the  following  formula 
for  petroleum  emulsion  with  hypophosphites : 

Liquid    petrolatum 16  fluidounces. 

Acacia,   powder 8   ounces   av. 

Glycerin    4  fluidounces. 

Calcium    hypophosphite 288  grains. 

Sodium    hypophosphite 288  grains 

Water,  q.  s.  to  make 48  fluidounces. 

Add  the  acacia  to  the  petrolatum  and  mix  thoroughly  in  a 
large  mortar;  then  add  16  fluidounces  of  water  (all  at  once) 
and  rub  briskly  until  the  emulsion  is  formed.  Dissolve  the 
hypophosphites  in  8  fluidounces  of  water,  to  which  add  the 
glycerin;  then  add  all  to  the  emulsion  and  rub  well  together, 
adding  any  water  necessary  to  make  up  the  measure  of  3  pints 
of  finished  product. 


A  Colorless  Iron  Mixture. 

H.  S.  H.  writes:  "Please  explain  the  reaction  be- 
tween tincture  of  ferric  chloride  and  dilute  phosphoric 
acid,  which  causes  the  solution  to  become  colorless 
when  mixed  together." 

The  mixture  becomes  colorless  because  of  a  reaction 
between  the  ferric  chloride  and  phosphoric  acid,  ferric 
phosphate  being  formed. 


Castor  Oil  Red. 

F.  J.  A.  has  been  making  a  red  castor  oil,  using 
alkanet  as  a  coloring  agent.  He  asks:  "How  can  I 
filter  castor  oil  after  macerating  alkanet  root  therein?" 

Warm  the  oil  and  filter  through  filtering  paper  or 
through  Canton  flannel  bags. 


BOOKS 


E.  Merck's  Annual  Report. 

This  is  a  substantial  paper-bound  book  of  over  500 
pages.  In  it  are  reviewed  the  various  new  chemicals 
which  have  been  introduced  into  medicine  during  the 
last  year.  But  apart  from  the  new  synthetics,  the  Re- 
port aims  to  give  an  up-to-date  review  of  old  chemicals 
about  which  medical  opinions  have  changed.  To  many 
of  these  products  new  properties  are  now  credited.  By 
way  of  indicating  the  scope  of  the  book,  we  have  only  to 
point  to  the  paragraphs  on  the  Cacodylates,  Pituitrin, 
Scarlet  Red,  Bismuth  Salts,  Dionin,  Guaiacol  prepara- 
tions, and  other  medicinal  agents.  There  is  a  compre- 
hensive article  on  the  glycerophosphates  and  the  digi- 
talis glucosides. 

E.  Merck's  Report  is  more  especially  intended  for 


those  who  are  interested  in  recent  researches  in  phar- 
macology. The  edition  is  limited  and  is  distributed  prin- 
cipally among  teachers  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, and  medical  and  pharmaceutical  libraries.  Gen- 
erally, however,  a  few  copies  of  each  issue  are  left  over, 
and  physicians  and  pharmacists  who  make  early  appli- 
cation can  obtain  a  copy  by  remitting  the  forwarding 
charge  of  15  cents  in  stamps  to  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York. 


"A  Laboratory  Guide  to  Pharmaceutical  Technique." 
This  is  a  small  book  of  38  pages  in  which  are 
brought  together  all  the  laboratory  manipulations  that  a 
student  of  pharmacy  is  called  upon  to  perform.  Of 
course,  the  various  operations  themselves  are  not  de- 
scribed in  a  work  of  such  small  compass.  They  are 
merely  mentioned  by  title,  so  that  the  student  in  looking 
over  the  book  gains  a  comprehensive  idea  of  his  entire 
laboratory  training.  To  teachers  the  guide  must  be 
quite  as  valuable  as  it  is  to  the  student.  It  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  important  omissions  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum.  Every  operation  from  a  boiling-point 
determination  to  fractional  distillation  is  set  forth  in 
the  guide — a  capital  scheme.  The  author  is  E.  V.  Lynn, 
instructor  of  pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
school  in  Madison. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Another  valuable  contribution  to  systematic  botany 
is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  issue.  Vol.  8,  No.  28,  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  Dr.  H,  H. 
Rusby  describes  114  new  species  of  Bolivian  plants  dis- 
tributed through  41  families  and  83  genera.  These  are 
from  the  collections  of  R.  S.  Williams.  W.  A.  Murrill 
lists  all  the  known  Polyporaceae  of  Mexico  based 
chiefly  upon  his  own  collections.  Twenty-four  new 
species  are  described,  and  these  are  distributed  in  twelve 
genera.  Arthur  HoUick  has  a  paper  giving  additions 
to  the  Paleobotany  of  the  Cretaceous  Formation  on 
Long  Island.  One  new  genus,  five  new  species,  and  two 
new  varieties  are  described.  The  paper  is  illustrated 
with  nine  plates. 

Another  Book  on  the  Baby. 
"The  Healthy  Baby,"  by  Roger  H.  Dennett,  M.D.,  is 
apparently  the  latest  in  the  series  of  books  devoted  to 
the  care  and  upbringing  of  infants,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
very  practical  and  useful  volume.  The  author  has  had 
a  wide  experience,  and  he  has  filled  his  book  full  of 
helpful  and  sensible  information  which  all  mothers  need. 
The  various  chapters  are  devoted  to  development, 
hygiene  and  training,  common  ailments,  care  of  the 
special  organs,  feeding  and  diet,  etc.  The  publishers 
are  The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  and  the  price  of  the  book  is  $1.00. 


Bulletin  No.  528  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  will 
prove  of  keen  interest  to  students  of  theoretical  chem- 
istry in  the  pharmaceutical  profession.  It  contains  a 
treatise  on  "The  Classification  of  Carbon  Compounds" 
by  Edward  Kremers,  Ph.D.,  director  of  the  course  in 
pharmacy  of  the  university.  The  price  is  40  cents,  and 
the  Bulletin  may  be  secured  from  the  secretary  of  the 
regents  of  the  university. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


jgj.  The  news  feature  of  the  last 

HANUFACTUBERS*    month  WES  the  first  annual 

MEETING.  ,.  -XT  -ST      \        £ 

convention  in  New  York  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Medicinal  Products.  In  one  year  this  organ- 
ization has  done  a  great  deal  of  constructive 
work,  and  has  won  a  position  of  prominence. 
Elsewhere  we  are  printing  the  presidential 
address  of  Frank  G.  Ryan,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  he  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
greater  uniformity  in  State  and  national  legis- 
lation. To  bring  this  about  is  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  association.  The  subject  arose 
several  times  at  the  New  York  convention, 
and  Dr.  Alsberg,  in  his  speech  at  the  banquet, 
vigorously  declared  that  the  "State  food  and 
drug  laws  should  be  unified  and  harmonized 
with  those  of  the  Federal  government."  The 
present  situation  is  little  less  than  chaotic. 


The  N.  A.  M.  M.  P.  put  itself  on  record  as 
supporting  anti-narcotic  reform,  and  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  amended  Harrison  anti- 
narcotic  bill  introduced  in  the  late  Congress, 
or  of  some  other  similar  measure.  It  ap- 
proved of  the  president's  recommendation  that 
support  be  given  to  the  efforts  of  the  National 
One-cent  Letter  Association.  It  voted  to  ask 
the  Post-office  Department  at  Washington  to 
increase  from  12  to  16  ounces  the  quantity  of 
liquids  which  may  be  mailed  under  the  parcels 
post.  After  much  discussion  it  instructed  the 
incoming  Executive  Committee  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  evil  arising  from  the  imita- 
tion of  labels  and  trade-marks,  with  particular 
reference  to  those  originating  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  to  study  the  subject  of 
deterioration  in  drugs,  chemicals,  and  pharma- 
ceuticals, with  reference  particularly  to  the 
use  of  proper  containers. 

Much  other  work  was  done,  and  of  particular 
interest  was  a  symposium  on  the  tariff  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  those  engaged  respec- 
tively in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals,  and  surgical  dressings.  The  N.  A. 
R.  D.  was  represented  at  the  convention  by 
President  Henry  W.  Merritt,  who  delivered 
an  excellent  address.  All  of  the  officers  of  the 
N.  A.  M.  M.  P.  were  reelected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  including  Frank  G.  Ryan,  president, 
Charles  M.  Woodruff,  secretary,  Henry  C. 
Lovis,  treasurer,  and  Alfred  R.  L.  Dohme  and 
Charles  J.  Lynn  members  of  the  Executive 

Committee. 

*     *     * 

From  a  journalistic  point  of 
FIRST  IfTTERANCE.  vicw,  the  ouc  fcaturc  of  the 

manufacturer's  meeting  of 
greatest  general  interest  was  the  speech  of  Dr. 
Carl  L.  Alsberg,  delivered  at  the  banquet  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  This  was  Dr.  Alsberg's 
first  public  utterance  since  he  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  and  there  had  been  much  conjec- 
ture as  to  what  his  policy  would  be.  He  made 
it  very  clear  that  there  would  be  no  "backward 
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step,  no  let-up  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act,"  and  he  declared  particularly 
that  "the  most  important  immediate  duty  was 
to  curb  the  traffic  between  the  States  in  worth- 
less nostrums."  The  Sherley  amendment  of 
last  year  would  make  it  possible  to  compel  the 
removal,  from  labels  and  packages,  of  claims 
for  curative  powers  which  are  .false  or  mis- 
leading in  any  particular.  These  false  claims 
may  still  be  made  in  newspaper  advertisements, 
but  Dr.  Alsberg  expressed  the  hope  that  public 
sentiment  would  force  continued  improvement 
in  this  direction.  Next  in  order  Dr.  Alsberg 
deemed  it  of  great  importance  that  his  Bureau 
should  do  everything  possible  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  rooting  out  the  use  of  habit- forming 
drugs.  "This  evil  must  be  stamped  out,"  he 
said,  "and  I  propose  to  use  every  lawful  means 
at  my  command  to  accomplish  this  end." 

While  thus  expressing  in  no  uncertain  man- 
ner where  he  stood,  the  Doctor  at  the  same 
time  indicated  himself  to  be  a  man  of  sanity 
and  judgment.  He  made  a  most  favorable 
impression,  and  he  declared  vigorously  that  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  discounted  the 
valuable  research  work  done  in  manufacturing 
establishments  merely  because  "commercial- 
ism" might  stand  behind  it  and  furnish  the 
money.  It  often  takes  tremendous  resources 
to  carry  such  work  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
"the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  offers  his  help 
as  a  speculation  by  which  he  hopes  to  gain 
does  not  alter  the  truth  that  the  result  may  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  mankind." 
*     *     * 

Another  speaker  at  the  man- 

WHEN  WILL  THE  r      ^  ,    ,  ,     •       tvt 

U.S.  P.  BE  OUT?  utacturers  banquet  m  New 
York  was  Prof.  Joseph  P. 
Remington.  For  the  most  part  Professor 
Remington  confined  his  remarks  to  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  he  strove  as  well  as  he  could  to 
answer  the  question,  daily  asked  with  increas- 
ing frequency.  When  is  the  new  Pharmacopoeia 
to  appear  ?  He  declared  that  no  one  could  tell 
how  much  time  might  be  consumed  in  the  final 
stages  of  revision,  particularly  since,  according 
to  a  resolution  of  the  convention,  the  more 
important  of  the  proposed  changes  must  be 
given  publicity  in  the  journals,  and  comments 
and  criticisms  awaited. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  rapid  pro- 
gress is  now  being  made.  Nearly  all  the 
reports  of  the  subcommittees  are  finished.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  15  has  passed  on  588 


articles,  and  by  the  time  these  lines  are  being 
read  it  will  be  considering  the  remainder  of 
them.  Simultaneously  the  whole  thing  will  be 
submitted  to  the  general  committee  of  50,  and 
it  will  only  remain  then  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences which  may  arise  between  members  of 
the  committee,  and  to  act  upon  any  changes 
suggested  from  the  pharmaceutical  and  med- 
ical public  as  a  result  of  the  publication  of  the 
proposed  matter.  Professor  Remington  re- 
fused, however,  to  make  any  definite  prophesy 
as  to  when  the  book  would  appear. 

*  *  5|t 


ANOTHER 

LEGISLATIVE 

CONFERENCE. 


The  conference  idea  is  an 
excellent  one  in  the  framing 
of  legislation.  Scarcely  had 
the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  met  in 
Washington  and  agreed  harmoniously  on  a 
form  of  Federal  anti-narcotic  law  than  a 
similar  conference  was  arranged  in  Chicago 
between  several  associations  and  interests  in- 
volved in  State  legislation.  The  ball  was 
started  rolling  by  H.  C.  Christensen,  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Pharmacy,  who  read 
an  admirable  paper  before  the  Chicago  branch 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  recommending  detailed 
changes  in  the  State  pharmacy  and  anti-nar- 
cotic laws. 

Mr.  Christensen  explained  that  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  had  this  year  recommended  to  the 
governor  that  the  graduation  prerequisite  be 
written  into  the  pharmacy  law,  that  the  cocaine 
law  be  greatly  strengthened  in  several  par- 
ticulars, that  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  be  given 
an  annual  appropriation  to  enforce  it,  and  that 
an  appropriation  should  also  be  made  for  a 
laboratory  where  the  board  could  analyze  U. 
S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations.  Going  beyond 
these  recommendations  of  the  board,  and 
speaking  more  particularly  for  himself,  Mr. 
Christensen  declared  in  favor  of  a  State  pure 
drugs  act,  an  amendment  to  the  pharmacy  law 
providing  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  drug 
stores,  and  another  amendment  establishing  an 
official  inspection  of  weights  and  measures 
used  in  drug  stores. 

Because  of  the  vital  importance  of  most  if 
not  all  of  these  suggestions,  it  was  voted  to 
call  a  conference  representing  the  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
U.  S.  Customs  Service,  the  wholesale  drug- 
gists, and  local  and  State  organizations  of 
pharmacists,  physicians,  dentists,  and  veter- 
inarians.    This  was  held  on  February  11,  and 
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resulted  in  the  decision  to  ask  the  legislature 
for  several  changes  in  the  cocaine  law.  The 
conference  idea  is  certainly  worthy  of  general 
adoption. 


THE 


Speaking  of  legislative  con- 
PENNSYLVANiA      fcrenccs,    we    might    report 

that  still  another  was  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  February  18  to  enable  the 
various  factions  in  the  State  to  get  together 
definitely  on  the  draft  of  a  codified  pharmacy 
bill  and  an  anti-narcotic  measure.  As  our 
readers  know,  there  have  been  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  these  matters  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  number  of  years,  and  no  deci- 
sion yet  reached  has  been  satisfactory  to 
everybody,  or  apparently  even  to  a  sufficiently 
large  majority.  The  Philadelphia  druggists 
have  especially  been  dissatisfied,  and  at  the 
conference  on  the  18th  of  last  month  it  was  the 
idea  to  have  every  druggist  present  who  might 
care  to  come,  whether  he  belonged  to  the  State 
association  or  not.  This  strikes  us  as  being  a 
sensible  move.  If  any  particular  form  of  bill 
is  agreeable,  to  a  sufficiently  large  number,  it 
will  be  properly  supported  in  the  legislature. 
and  will  not  be  killed  by  a  division  in  the 
ranks  of  druggists  themselves. 


THE 


In  the  meantime  it  looks  at 
HARRISON  BILL,  this  Writing  as  if  the  modi- 
fied Harrison  anti-narcotic 
bill  would  not  be  passed  by  Congress  before 
adjournment  on  March  4.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Harrison  draft  was  amended  in 
January  by  the  newly  organized  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference,  and  that  Congressman  Har- 
rison immediately  accepted  the  changes  and 
reintroduced  the  bill  as  approved.  The  present 
session  of  Congress,  however,  is  altogether  too 
short  to  admit  the  disposal  of  anything  but 
important  political  measures,  although  the 
Harrison  bill  may  possibly  slip  through  and 
become  law  before  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
reaches  its  readers.  The  essential  features  of 
the  bill  were  set  forth  in  this  department  last 
month.  The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, as  we  have  already  explained,  put 
itself  on  record  at  the  New  York  meeting  in 
February  as  being  in  favor  of  the  present 
Harrison  bill,  and  the  drug  trade  seems  united 
in  its  support.  If  it  fails  this  year,  another 
bill  practically   identical   will   undoubtedlv  be 


introduced  in  the  next  Congress.  Meanwhile 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  drug 
trade  of  the  country,  in  its  several  branches, 
has  perfected  a  conference  organization  by 
means  of  which  it  can  get  together  on  im- 
portant legislative  matters  of  this  kind. 


A  PROPOSED 


Who  are  the  ten  most  illus- 
HALL^OF^TAME.     trious  dcccased  pharmacists? 

The  next  edition  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Syllabus,  soon  to  be  published. 
is  to  contain  the  portraits  of  ten  such  leaders, 
if  agreement  can  be  reached  as  to  who  they 
are.  The  decision  is  to  be  settled  by  popular 
vote.  Everybody  is  entitled  to  express  an 
opinion.  Send  in  your  ten  candidates  in  the 
order  in  which  you  think  they  are  deserving  of 
recognition,  with  the  ablest  at  the  top,  to 
Henry  L.  Taylor,  secretary,  2  Woodlawn 
Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y,  We  shall  then  have  a 
pharmaceutical  hall  of  fame  like  the  general 
hall  of  fame  which  one  of  the  universities  in 
New  York  established  a  number  of  years  ago, 

*     *     * 

INTERSTATE        Before    final     adjournment. 
LIQUOR  BILL       both    houscs     of    Cougress 
PASSED.  passed  a  modification  of  the 

Webb  and  the  Kenyon  bills  having  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  shipment  of  liquor  into  any 
State  contrary  to  the  law  of  that  State.  With 
the  general  spirit  of  this  measure  every  one 
should  be  in  hearty  accord.  If  the  people  of 
a  State,  or  of  a  city,  or  of  a  county  within  a 
State,  do  not  want  the  sale  of  liquor  con- 
tinued, and  vote  to  have  the  territory  dry,  their 
will  should  not  be  flouted  by  a  dealer  in  an- 
other State  who  ships  liquor  across  the  border. 
There  seems  to  be  some  question,  however,  as 
to  whether  the  new  bill  will  prove  constitu- 
tional on  the  one  hand,  and  whether  on  the 
other  it  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
indicated.  We  hope  it  will  stand  the  test  of 
validity  on  both  counts. 


THE  SHEEP 
AND  THE  GOATS. 


The  movement  in  New  York 
City  to  "certify"  a  number 
of  pharmacies  is  meeting 
with  all  kinds  of  practical  difficulties.  It  won't 
work — that's  all  there  is  to  it !  The  first  idea 
was  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  pharmacists, 
and  another  committee  of  ten  physicians,  and 
have  them  get  together  and  do  the  certifying. 
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The  idea  sounded  good,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  agree  on  who  should  be  certified.  Now 
there  has  arisen  a  new  medical  organization, 
one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  place  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  certain  drug  stores 
"where  prescriptions  may  be  filled  with  pure 
and  standard  drugs  as  ordered."  Some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  plan  believe  the  only  solution 
will  be  found  in  legislation,  but  we  can  fancy 
any  legislature  passing  a  bill  providing  for  the 
certification  of  a  few  pharmacies  and  the  dis- 
approval of  all  the  others!  When  it  all  sim- 
mers down,  every  physician  will  himself  find  it 
necessary  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 


THE  A.  PH.  A.       Those  who  make  it  a  prac- 
ANDTHEN.A.R.  D.  ticc   to  attend  both   the  A. 

CONVENTIONS.         ^^     ^     ^^^  ^^^   ^^   ^     ^     ^ 

conventions  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  after 
all,  the  two  gatherings  this  year  will  not  be 
held  the  same  week,  as  seemed  probable  some 
time  ago.  Shortly  after  our  editorial  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  was  made  in  the  January 
Bulletin,  we  received  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Potts  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  explaining  that  his 
organization  had  selected  the  week  of  August 
25  for  the  Cincinnati  convention  because  it  did 
not  know  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was  then  consider- 
ing and  even  voting  on  the  proposition  to 
change  the  date  of  its  national  meeting  from 
August  18  to  August  25.  Mr.  Potts  tells  us 
that  he  has  it  on  the  authority  of  President 
Day  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  will  now  reopen  the 
subject  and  will  in  all  likelihood  decide  upon 
either  the  week  before  or  the  week  following 
the  Cincinnati  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 

*     *     * 


THE  A.  D.  S. 


At  the  recent  annual  con- 
vention of  the  A.  D.  S., 
William  O.  Frailey,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  was  elected  president  to  succeed 
James  A.  Hughes,  of  Bakersfield,  Cal.  The 
five  new  directors  are  George  W.  Hacken- 
berger,  J.  T.  Treasure,  E.  L.  Weston,  Wm. 
O.  Frailey,  and  J.  Jungmann.  It  was  voted 
to  pay  a  cash  dividend  during  1913  of  8  per 
cent.  During  the  last  year  the  company  had 
earned  about  15  per  cent,  but  the  7  per  cent 
remaining  after  paying  the  proposed  dividend 
will  go  into  the  surplus  account.  Secretary 
Goddard  proposed  that  at  least  some  of  the 
surplus  be  used   for  a  magazine  advertising 


campaign  in  behalf  of  the  A.  D.  S.  products. 
The  meeting  was  apparently  largely  attended, 
and  there  were  several  entertainment  features 
as  usual. 


The  announcement  was  made 
LiouoK.  some    weeks    ago    that    no 

liquor  of  any  kind  would  be 
sold  in  the  50  or  60  retail  drug  stores  in  the 
Liggett  group  throughout  the  country.  About 
the  same  time  the  druggists  of  West  Virginia 
petitioned  the  legislature  to  enact  a  statute 
forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  in  drug  stores. 
These  and  other  indications  point  to  the  fact 
that  druggists  are  gradually  finding  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  be  detrimental  to  their  reputation  and 
to  their  best  interests.  Theoretically  pharma- 
cists should  dispense  liquor  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, but  in  practice  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
sales  within  such  a  limitation. 


The     suggestion     that     the 

HOME  FOR  A  •  TiU  i.'      1 

THE  A.  PH.  A.  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  be  provided  with 
a  permanent  home  meets  with  more  and  more 
approval  and  enthusiasm  every  month.  Some 
of  the  local  branches  have  adopted  resolutions 
pledging  their  help,  and  we  observe,  too,  that 
the  Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy  has  voted 
$100  payable  whenever  contributions  may  be 
asked  for.  These  are  straws  which  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

*     *     * 

Wilhelm  Bodemann,  the  well-known  drug- 
gist of  Chicago,  has  resigned  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Druggists'  National  Home, 
fostered  by  the  National  Association  of  Drug 
Clerks.  Mr.  Bodemann  had  so  many  other 
interests,  not  to  mention  his  own  business,  that 
he  found  himself  unable  to  devote  the  neces- 
sary time  to  the  work. 


Ohio  has  now  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
States  where  a  graduation  prerequisite  law  is 
demanded.  At  a  legislative  conference  held  in 
Columbus  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
State  association  was  instructed  to  work  for 
the  enactment  of  such  an  amendment  to  the 
pharmacy  law. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  VENEREAL   PERIL. 

The  prev'ention  of  venereal  diseases  is  the 
newest  problem  in  the  field  of  public  health 
work  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  public.  It 
is  a  good  thing  that  this  problem  is  slipping 
from  the  veil  of  secrecy  and  mystery  which 
has  hitherto  concealed  it  and  is  being  brought 

lit  in  the  open.  The  campaign  of  publicity 
and  education  which  is  being  waged  all  over 
the  country  is  one  that  deserves  the  most  fav- 

rable  comment. 

Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  of  New  York,  ad- 
dressing two  audiences  in  Detroit  not  long 
ago,  declared  that  children  should  be  taught 
early  in  life  something  of  reproduction  and  sex 
hygiene.  He  believes  that  the  mother  is  the 
best  teacher  for  both  boys  and  girls,  but  he 
also  holds  the  opinion  that  much  can  be  done 
by  proper  instruction  upon  this  subject  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  primary  schools  and 
in  the  high  schools.  Dr.  Morrow  brought  out 
the  point  that  the  general  public,  too,  needs 
instruction  on  the  subject  of  sex  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  on  the  prevalence  and  pre- 
vention of  venereal  disease,  and  that  this  in- 
struction and  knowledge  can  best  be  dissem- 
inated by  societies  similar  to  the  one  now 
active  in  Detroit.  The  result  of  this  campaign 
will  be  twofold  :  a  direct  effect  upon  those  who 
have  been  thus  educated  and  who  will  do  much 
good  in  the  community,  and  the  indirect  effect 
of  creating  a  strong  public  sentiment  so  that 
something  can,  in  the  future,  be  done  with  this 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  legislation. 
Laws  are  of  no  avail  without  public  sentiment 
back  of  them  to  make  them  possible  of  enforce- 
ment, and  this  public  sentiment  is  fortunately 
now  being  created. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  health 
official,  however,  there  is  an  immediate  aspect 
of  the  subject  v.hich  needs  attention.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  of  venereal 
disease  being  treated  in  every  large  city  annu- 
ally, and  little  or  nothing  is  being  done  to 
prevent  their  spreading.  They  are  contagious, 
dangerous  to  the  public  health,  and  each  one 

f  these  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  is  a  focus 
of  infection.  Why  not  treat  them  like  other 
contagious  diseases? 


Dr.  Guy  L.  Kiefer,  Health  Officer  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  believes  earnestly  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  such  action.  The  time  has 
come  for  legislation  requiring  the  reporting  of 
these  diseases.  The  first  step  necessary,  be- 
fore any  precautionary  measures  can  be  taken, 
is  to  locate  the  cases,  and  the  surest  way  to  do 
this  is  through  the  report  of  the  physician  who 
treats  them.  The  law  should,  perhaps,  require 
these  reports  to  be  kept  secret  just  as  it  does 
in  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  but  such  reports 
would  enable  the  public  health  official  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  cases,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
precautionary  measures  were  taken  in  each 
case  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The 
persons  who  are  now  spreading  the  disease 
should  be  instructed  how  to  prevent  doing  so, 
and,  if  necessary,  they  should  be  quarantined. 

Pending  the  obtainment  of  such  a  law  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  Michigan  has  re- 
cently ruled  that  cases  of  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis  must  be  reported  by  physicians  to  their 
local  health  boards,  though  the  names  of 
patients  need  not  be  divulged. 

Another  necessary  bit  of  legislation  for 
which  we  are  ready  is  a  law  requiring  young 
men  about  to  be  married  to  give  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  are  free  from  venereal 
disease  before  they  are  granted  a  marriage 
license.  In  the  meantime,  while  we  are  getting 
ready  for  laws  which  need  public  sentiment  for 
their  enforcement.  Dr.  Kiefer  calls  upon  physi- 
cians in  general  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
part  of  this  problem  which  pertains  to  the 
restriction  of  the  diseases.  Warn  your  patients 
not  to  disseminate  the  disease !  Tell  young 
men  something  of  the  awful  complications 
that  may  follow  gonorrhea  if  transmitted  to 
women,  and  warn  them  not  to  get  married 
before  you  can  assure  them  that  they  are 
entirely  free  from  venereal  infection! 

Then  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases 
always  present  in  cities  which  can  be  located 
without  a  law  requiring  their  notification. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  prostitutes,  many  of 
whom  are  constant  sources  of  infection.  The 
keepers  of  these  houses  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  venereal  diseases  are  consid- 
ered by  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  same  light 
and  from  the  same  standpoint  as  smallpox  or 
scarlet  fever,  and  that  persons  suffering  from 
them  must  either  be  removed  to  a  hospital  or 
their  houses  will  be  quarantined. 
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HONEST  ADVERTISING. 

Some  people  question  the  statement,  and  we 
have  had  them  do  it  in  our  presence,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  exhibiting  itself  to-day  in  the  direc- 
tion of  honest  and  truthful  advertising.  The 
exaggerated  advertisement — the  advertisement 
which  laid  things  on  so  thick  that  a  discount 
of  anywhere  from  90  to  100  per  cent  had  to 
be  made  in  reading  it — is  passing  by,  and  its 
death-knell  is  not  far  distant.  The  advertise- 
ment which  wins  a  hearing  to-day,  which 
breeds  conviction,  and  which  brings  business, 
is  that  which  confines  itself  to  the  truth,  and 
which  does  it  so  sincerely  and  so  honestly  that 
the  reader  knows  he  is  perusing  truth  and  not 
buncombe. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the  rapid 
rise  and  development  of  advertising  clubs  in 
the  leading  cities  of  the  country.  These  are 
usually  known  as  Adcraft  Clubs.  Recently 
the  several  organizations  of  this  class  have 
become  affiliated  in  a  national  way,  and  we 
now  find  that  the  "Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America"  have  created  a  "National 
Vigilance  Committee"  for  the  purpose  pri- 
marily of  securing  the  enactment  in  every 
State  in  the  country  of  an  honest  advertising 
law.  The  draft  of  such  a  law  has  been  made 
by  attorneys  under  the  direction  of  Printers' 
Ink,  a  well-known  periodical  for  advertisers, 
and  a  united  effort  is  now  being  made  all 
along  the  line  to  have  the  bill  introduced  and 
pushed  by  men  competent  to  bring  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
have  already  taken  the  initiative  by  placing  a 
law  of  this  character  upon  their  statue  books, 
and  it  remains  for  other  States  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps. 

The  bill  which  has  the  support  of  Printers' 
Ink  and  the  advertising  organizations  is  a 
very  brief  measure  which,  in  a  word,  simply 
declares  that  any  one  shall  he  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor zvho,  in  any  sort  of  an  advertise- 
ment, makes  an  "assertion,  representation  or 
statement  of  fact  which  is  untrue,  deceptive, 
or  misleading."  This  seems  to  comply  with 
the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  students 
of  current  history  will  realize  at  once  that  this 
is  simply  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  country- 
wide movement  in  the  interests  of  honesty  and 
truth.  The  food  and  drugs  act  was  in  a  sense 
the  first  achievement  in  this  direction,  for  it  is 
to  be  realized  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
this  act  was  to  prevent  misbranding  and  to 


compel  the  statement  of  absolute  truth  on 
labels.  It  is  now  proposed  to  go  a  step 
farther  and  compel  the  statement  of  absolute 
truth  in  advertisements.  The  modern  gospel 
is :  Tell  consumers  the  truth,  and  protect 
them  from  cheating,  dishonesty  and  misrep- 
resentation. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  movement  for 
honest  advertising  laws  was  taken  up  and 
vigorously  supported  at  the  recent  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Federation  of  Retail 
Merchants.     More  power  to  the  cause! 


A   RATHER  UNUSUAL   SITUATION. 

A  druggist  who  asks  that  his  name  be  con- 
cealed writes  us  the  following  letter,  and  it 
has  struck  us  as  being  particularly  novel  and 
interesting : 

The  prescription  blanks  of  Dr.  A.  contain  the  names 
of  two  "associates" — Dr.  B.  and  Dr.  C.  Dr.  A.  comes 
to  me  and  asks  for  a  list  of  patients  for  whom  Dr.  B. 
has  prescribed,  with  dates  of  the  prescriptions.  Dr.  B. 
hears  of  this  and  loses  no  time  in  telling  me  that  I 
have  no  right  to  give  Dr.  A.  any  information  whatever 
about  his  prescriptions,  and  that  they  belong  to  him  ex- 
clusively. Furthermore,  some  of  Dr.  B.'s  prescriptions 
are  written  on  special  blanks  containing  his  own  name 
only.  These  Dr.  A.  claims  Dr.  B.  has  no  right  to  use 
on  account  of  the  contract  existing  between  them. 
Ethically,  should  I  furnish  the  information  desired  to 
Dr.  A.  regarding  Dr.  B.'s  prescriptions? 

We  are  somewhat  doubtful  whether  these 
questions  can  be  answered  on  "ethical" 
grounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  be  versed  in  all  of  the  Oriental 
intricacies  of  the  "ethics"  governing  the  rela- 
tions of  physicians  with  one  another  and  with 
the  public.  On  the  broader  ground  of  general 
ethics  or  morals,  however,  and  considering  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  alone  of  common 
sense  and  common  justice,  we  have  no  doubt 
in  our  own  minds  as  to  the  merits  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

If  we  were  the  druggist  in  this  case,  we 
should  absolutely  refuse  to  give  Dr.  A.  the 
information  he  desired  about  the  prescriptions 
of  Dr.  B.  No  one  knows  just  what  the  busi- 
ness contract  was  between  these  two  physi- 
cians. They  may  have  been  real  partners,  or 
they  may  have  been,  as  the  language  on  the 
prescription  blanks  would  seem  to  indicate, 
merely  "associates."  They  may  have  agreed 
to  share  one  another's  business  and  profits,  or 
they  may  have  merely  occupied  the  same 
offices,  preserved  their  own  separate  practices, 
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and  only  relieved  one  another  on  occasion. 
But  the  point  is  this :  whatever  the  facts  may 
have  been,  the  druggist  could  not  be  presumed 
to  know  about  them,  or  to  be  guided  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  what  he  did  or  what  he 
did  not  know.  Dr.  A.  had  no  right  to  ask 
any  information  of  the  druggist,  and  the  drug- 
gist had  no  right  to  give  it.  If  Dr.  A.  wanted 
any  information,  he  should  have  gone  to  Dr. 
B.  for  it,  and  they  should  have  threshed  out 
their  differences  between  themselves. 

Don't  drag  the  innocent,  unoffending  drug- 
gist into  your  troubles.  He  has  troubles 
enough  of  his  own! 


TWO  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS. 

Our  new  department  of  "Prize  Questions 
and  Answers"  has  certainly  become  a  brilliant 
success  at  the  very  outset.  Witness  the  show- 
ing this  month.  Two  questions  of  vital  im- 
portance are  discussed — the  proper  method  of 
taking  inventories,  and  the  most  effective 
method  of  collecting  accounts.  We  are  print- 
ing three  or  four  contributions  under  each 
head,  and  it  w^ould  be  hard  indeed  to  surpass 
these  articles  in  practicality,  helpfulness,  and 
first-hand  knowledge. 

In  fact,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  Prize 
Committee  to  select  the  two  prize  winners. 
Nearly  all  the  manuscripts  were  surprisingly 
good.  Two  or  three  longer  articles  we  were 
unfortunately  unable  to  print  for  reasons  of 
space.  We  may  possibly  keep  and  use  them 
on  some  future  occasion,  for  they  certainly 
merit  publication. 

We  call  your  attention  also  to  the  three  new 
questions  announced  this  month.  These  are 
all  live  topics.  They  w-ill  be  found  at  the  top 
of  page  106.  We  cordially  invite  our  readers 
to  send  in  answers  to  any  one  or  more  of  these 
three  questions.  The  replies  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  the  May  issue,  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions if  not  to  all  of  them,  and  we  are  very 
anxious  to  get  up  a  lot  of  good  material. 
Please  let  us  hear  from  you. 


HOSPITAL  EXPERIENCE  COUNTS! 

An  interesting  case  has  been  decided  in 
Pennsylvania  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  journals.  It  has 
just  come  to  our  attention  somewhat  tardily. 
Let  us  explain  first  that  the  Board  of  Phar- 
macy of  Pennsylvania  ruled  some  years  ago 


that  candidates  for  registration  would  not  be 
given  any  "experience"  credit  for  time  spent 
in  a  hospital  dispensary  or  pharmacy.  It  was 
declared  that  the  three  or  four  years  required 
by  the  law  must  all  of  it  have  been  gained  in 
a  drug  store. 

We  expressed  our  conviction  at  the  time 
that  this  ruling  was  both  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  We 
argued  that  the  experience  gained  in  a  hospital 
pharmacy  was  in  some  respects  better  than  ex- 
perience in  a  drug  store.  It  was  more  likely 
to  involve  actual  pharmaceutical  work.  In 
any  event,  it  did  not  seem  to  us  that  it  should 
be  discriminated  against,  and  apparently  in 
two  or  three  instances  a  real  hardship  was 
worked  against  candidates  some  or  all  of 
whose  experience  had  been  had  in  this  way. 

We  find  now  that  our  position  has  been 
vindicated  by  a  county  court  in  Pennsylvania. 
Apparently  one  candidate  refused  to  abide  by 
the  ruling  of  the  Board,  and  carried  the  mat- 
ter into  the  courts.  The  resulting  decision, 
now  before  us,  holds  that  the  word  "retailing" 
used  in  the  pharmacy  act  does  not  necessarily 
confine  the  experience  of  an  applicant  for  reg- 
istration as  a  registered  pharmacist  to  a  retail 
drug  store.  It  is  sufficient  that  practical  ex- 
perience has  been  had  in  the  business  of  re- 
tailing, compounding,  or  dispensing  of  drugs, 
chemicals  or  poisons,  and  of  compounding 
physicians'  prescriptions,  although  part  of  this 
may  have  been  had  in  a  hospital. 


OUR  SERIES  OF  PRIZE  OFFERS. 

Lest  our  previous  announcements  may  have 
escaped  notice,  or  may  have  been  forgotten, 
we  may  repeat  that  we  are  making  prize  offers 
for  the  following  classes  of  material  for  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy: 

1.  We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and 
$5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best  arti- 
cles, on  the  general  subject  of  "Investments  I 
Have  Made." 

2.  We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and 
$5.00  for  the  second  best  article,  describing 
automobile  tours  or  trips  taken  by  druggists 
and  their  families. 

3.  We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  formula, 
and  $5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best 
formulas,  of  druggists'  own  products  or  spe- 
cialties. 

Have  you  submitted  anything  in  competi- 
tion for  these  prizes  ?     Aren't  you  going  to  ? 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


FOOLING    HIMSELF:      HIS    EXPENSES   ARE 
NOT  ALL  CHARGED  UP. 

M.  T.  submits  the  following  statement  of 
his  business.  It  covers  only  360  days,  as  the 
present  ownership  started  January  5,  1912: 

Jan.  5,  1912.  Jan.  1,  1913. 

Stock   $  4,663  76  $  5,548  56 

Fixtures   1,260  00  1,256  10 

Book  accounts 1,150  00  1,338  78 

Cash  803  08  448  61 

Stock  investment   100  00 

Loans    1,877  10  1,640  94 

Notes   3,000  00  800  00 

Due  partner    563  60 

Wholesale  bills  503  65 

Sales 14,910  85  15,132  68 

Purchases   10,402  35  10,294  65 

Cash  withdrawals  2,601  03 

Manager's  salary   1,255  51 

Other  expenses  1,360  01 

It  is  evident  at  the  start  that  M,  T.  was  in 
debt  to  some  extent.  A  loan  of  $1877  plus  a 
note  of  $300,  together  with  $563  which  he 
owed  his  partner,  made  a  total  indebtedness 
of  $2740.70  in  1912.  In  1913  he  paid  off  his 
partner  but  incurred  wholesale  bills  of  $503.65, 
so  that  his  total  debts  for  1913  amounted  to 
$2944.59,  an  increase  of  $203.89  over  1912. 

The  stock,  however,  increased  from 
$4663.76  in  1911  to  $5548.56  in  1912,  an 
increase  of  $884.80. 

The  book  accounts  increased  from  $1150.00 
in  1912  to  $1338.78,  which,  if  the  new  cus- 
tomers were  good,  represents  a  gain  of 
$188.78.  But  the  cash  declined  from  $803.08 
in  1911  to  $448.61  in  1912,  a  decrease  of 
$354.47. 

Now  to  get  a  line  on  the  earnings,  the  in- 
crease in  stock,  $884.80,  plus  the  increase  in 
book  accounts,  $188.78,  gives  a  total  of 
$1073.62.  But  against  this  we  must  charge 
the  increase  in  debts,  $203.98,  plus  the  de- 
crease in  cash,  $354.47,  or  $558.45.  So 
$1073.62  minus  $558.45  gives  $515.17,  the 
total  increase  in  stock  and  book  accounts  over 
and  above  debts  incurred  and  cash  disbursed. 
,  Proceeding  now  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  profit,  it  will  be  noticed  at  the  start  that  the 
new  management  is  getting  better  prices  for 
goods.  The  purchases  were  less  in  1912  than 
in  1911,  but  the  sales  were  greater.  One  can't 
say  that  more  was  taken  out  of  stock  because 


there  were  more  goods  on  the  shelves  January 
1,  1913,  than  on  January  5,  1912,  as  shown 
by  the  statement. 

The  sales  during  1912  were  $15,132.68. 
The  purchases  were  $10,294.65,  which  added 
to  $4663.76,  the  stock  on  hand,  gives  a 
total  of  $15,066.11.  Subtracting  from  this 
$5548.56,  the  stock  at  the  end  of  the  3'ear,  we 
find  that  the  goods  actually  sold  cost  $9517.55. 
Subtracting  $9517.55  from  the  sales,  $15,- 
132.68,  we  find  the  gross  profit  amounts  to 
$5615.13.  To  find  the  ratio  of  gross  profit 
we  divide  $5615.13  by  the  sales  $15,132.68, 
and  find  it  is  37.1  per  cent. 

The  manager's  salary,  $1255.51,  added  to 
the  other  expense,  $1360.01,  gives  $2615.52  as 
the  total  expenses.  This  subtracted  from  the 
gross  profit,  $5615.13,  leaves  $2999.61  as  the 
net  profit.     This  is  19.82  per  cent  of  the  sales. 

The  percentage  of  expense  may  now  be 
found  by  subtracting  19.82,  the  percentage  of 
net  profits,  from  37.1  per  cent,  the  gross  profit, 
giving  17.28  per  cent  for  expenses.  This  is 
suspiciously  low.  We  notice  in  the  statement 
submitted  that  excepting  the  manager's  salary 
$1360  covers  all  the  expenses.  Isn't  that 
amount  too  low  ?  Perhaps  the  proprietor  owns 
the  building  and  failed  to  charge  up  rent  to 
expenses.  Then,  too,  he  must  employ  a  clerk 
in  a  business  of  this  size.  Rent,  clerk,  light, 
and  heat  would  certainly  far  exceed  $1360.01 
a  year.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in 
the  expense  item  or  M.  T.  is  unusually  eco- 
nomical in  the  running  of  his  business. 


WHAT  SHOULD  A   SILENT  PARTNER 
RECEIVE? 

The  following  question  has  been  submitted 
to  us  by  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  : 

I  will  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  as  a  non-interested 
party  what  you  think  a  partner  should  receive  in  a 
partnership  where  one  man  owns  half  the  stock  and 
devotes  all  his  time  to  the  running  of  the  business,  the 
other  man  being  a  silent  partner  only? 

This  is  rather  a  ticklish  question  to  answer, 
and  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  had  much 
actual  experience  or  even  observation  upon 
which  to  base  a  reply.  On  purely  theoretical 
grounds,  however,  we  should  answer  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  partner  who  does  the  actual  work  of 
running  the  store  should  receive  an  adequate 
salary  as  the  manager  of  it.  It  ought  not  to 
be  very  difficult  to  determine  what  this  salary 
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should  be.  It  would  of  course  be  based  on 
the  volume  of  sales,  and  on  what  it  would  cost 
to  get  any  one  else  to  manage  the  store  equally 
well.  The  silent  partner, 'on  the  other  hand, 
should  receive  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  salary, 
but  he  should  get  half  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
business.  In  other  words,  the  profits  should 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  owners, 
providing  their  capital  investment  is  the  same. 
The  net  profits,  so  far  as  they  accumulate  in, 
actual  cash,  can  easily  be  divided.  When  they 
.'iccumulate  in  the  form  of  increased  stock, 
they  can  be  left  where  they  are  because  the 
business  is  owned  anyway  by  the  two  men. 


THIS  SHOWS  GOOD  MANAGEMENT. 

R.  D.  C.  says :  "We  feel  as  though  we  need 
a  little  shaking  up  and  are  submitting  our 
business  statement  for  analysis :" 

Jan.  1,  1912.  Jan.  1,  1913. 

Furniture  and  fixtures $  2,390  46  $2,598  62 

Stock   3,806  06  3,541  32 

Cash  402  25  304  55 

Accounts   receivable,  good 309  25  497  85 

Bills  payable   2,445  22  1,539  86 

Sales  25,767  25 

Purchases   17,542  83 

Cash  withdrawn   from  business..  2,300  00 
Expenses,    including    proprietor's 

salary  4^800  40 

The  Stock  on  hand  January  1,  1912,  was 
$3800.06.  Adding  this  to  the  purchases  for 
the  year,  $17,542.83,  gives  a  total  of  $21,- 
348.89.  The  goods  left  at  the  close  of  the 
year  amounted  to  $3541.82,  which  subtracted 
from  $21,348.59  gives  the  cost  of  the  goods 
that  were  actually  sold,  $17,807.57. 

Let  us  now  determine  the  profit  on  these 
goods.  The  sales  were  $25,767.25.  The  cost 
of  the  goods  actually  sold  was  as  we  have  just 
determined  $17,807.57.  Subtracting  the  lat- 
ter from  the  former,  or  the  cost  from  the 
sales,  we  find  the  difference  is  $7959.68.  That 
represents  the  gross  profit.  Dividing  $7959.68 
by  the  sales,  $25,767.25,  we  find  the  percentage 
of  gross  profit  is  30.89. 

Subtracting  the  expenses  $4800.40  from  the 
gross  profit  $7959.68  the  difiference  represents 
the  net  profit,  or  $3159.68.  Dividing  $3159.68 
by  the  sales  we  find  the  net  profit  amounts  to 
12.26  per  cent. 

W'e  should  say  both  the  gross  and  net 
profits  are  normal  for  a  business  of  this  size. 
^Ve  have  no  serious  criticism  to  offer. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  expenses.     As  we 


already  have  the  precentage  of  gross  and  of 
net  profits  we  have  only  to  subtract  the  latter 
from  the  former  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  expense. 
It  amounts  to  18.63  per  cent,  which  indicates 
an  economical  management.  No  expenses  have 
been  omitted,  as  our  correspondent  says  he  was 
careful  to  include  every  item,  advertising, 
light,  etc. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  bills  payable  were 
very  substantially  reduced  during  the  year, 
from  $2445.22  to  $1539.86.  The  business  is 
evidently  in  a  healthy,  prosperous  condition. 
The  properietor  was  able  to  draw  out  $2300 
over  and  above  his  salary  as  shown  in  the  state- 
ment. Even  then  some  of  the  earnings  went 
into  the  business  because  our  analysis  shows  a 
net  profit  of  $3159.68.  Evidently  about  $200 
went  into  new  fixtures. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED, 

We  have  recently  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  druggist  in  Michigan : 

We  get  two  copies  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
at  this  store,  and  we  have  always  been  particularly 
interested  in  your  editorials  and  articles  concerning  in- 
ventories, profits  and  earnings,  and  the  like.  There 
are  several  questions  growing  out  of  my  own  account- 
ing which  I  am  now  moved  to  ask  you. 

1.  Each  year  we  have  added  up  all  of  our  assets  per- 
taining to  the  store,  as  well  as  all  of  our  liabilities, 
including  my  salary,  subtracting  one  from  the  other 
to  discover  our  present  worth,  and  then  by  comparing 
the  figures  of  one  year  with  those  of  another  we  have 
determined  what  our  net  profits  were  for  the  year.  Is 
this  right? 

2.  In  figuring  our  gross  percentage  of  profit,  we  have 
always  divided  our  total  profit  by  our  sales.  We  have 
never  kept  a  merchandise  account  and  so  do  not  know 
how  many  goods  we  have  bought  during  any  one  year. 
If  we  ought  to  keep  such  an  account,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  it. 

3.  In  figuring  our  present  worth,  as  we  have  done 
from  year  to  year,  what  should  we  do  with  the  profits? 
I  have  a  personal  account  with  the  store,  and  am  not 
sure  whether  I  should  credit  my  account  with  the  profits 
or  not. 

1.  Your  method  of  determining  net  profits 
is  quite  correct,  although  it  is  not  the  one 
usually  followed  by  retail  merchants.  We 
take  it  of  course  that  if  any  additional  capital 
has  been  invested  in  the  business  during  the 
year  it  has  been  properly  considered  in  your 
figures. 

2,  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  when 
you  say  that  you  arrived  at  your  gross  per- 
centage of  profit  by  dividing  your  total  profit 
by  your  sales.     The  "total  profit"  arrived  at 
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by  the  method  described  in  paragraph  one  of 
your  letter  is  the  net  profit,  not  the  gross 
profit.  The  only  possible  way  that  you  can 
tell  what  your  gross  profit  is  is  by  deducting 
the  purchase  price  of  merchandise  from  the 
amount  received  for  it.  This  means  keeping 
a  record  of  all  purchases.  By  adding  the  mer- 
chandise inventory  at  the  close  of  business  in 
1912  to  the  merchandise  purchases  for  1913, 
and  deducting  the  merchandise  inventory  at 
the  close  of  1913,  you  will  arrive  at  the  cost 
of  goods  sold  during  this  year.  By  deducting 
this  amount  from  your  gross  sales  you  will 
find  what  your  gross  profit  is.  In  addition  to 
a  merchandise  account,  you  should  also  keep 
an  expense  account,  so  that  you  may  know 
what  it  costs  you  to  sell  your  stuff,  and  how 
large  a  profit  you  should  accordingly  strive  to 
realize.  Otherwise  you  are  doing  business  in 
a  very  blind  fashion. 

3.  The  balance  of  your  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count should,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  be 
credited  or  debited,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
your  personal  account. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


A  CANADIAN  DRUGGIST  ELECTED  MAYOR 
OF  HIS  CITY. 

A  month  or  two  ago  we  had  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  portrait  of  a  Canadian  phar- 


HOAG. 


macist  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  We  now  show  the  likeness  of 
another  Canadian  apothecary  who  is  serving 
as  the  mayor  of  his  city — F.  J.  Hoag  of 
Kingston,  Ontario.     We  have  it  on  the  au- 


thority of  the  editor  of  the.  Kingston  Standard 
that  Mr.  Hoag  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  popular  mayors  the  city  has  ever  had. 
He  was,  indeed,  given  the  honor  of  being 
elected  by  acclamation.  Prior  to  this  he  had 
served  in  the  City  Council  for  some  years, 
and  it  is  reported  that  whenever  he  came  up 
for  election  he  invariably  headed  the  poll. 
Mr.  Hoag  was  graduated  in  pharmacy  in 
1891,  and  has  been  established  in  business 
since  1892. 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  14  YEARS! 

W.  T.  Strong,  a  druggist  in  London,  On- 
tario, has  recently  been  reelected  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  present  year  will  make  the 
fourteenth  consecutive  year  of  Mr.   Strong's 


W.  T.  Strong. 


service  on  the  board.  Twice  he  has  headed 
the  poll,  and  this  year,  out  of  15  candidates, 
he  ran  second  on  the  list.     Certainly  this  is  a 


good  record! 


A  POPULAR  PHILADELPHIAN. 

G.  H.  Benkhardt  has  always  been  prominent 
among  the  alumni  of  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy.  He  has,  we  believe,  held  dif- 
ferent official  positions  in  the  alumni  organi- 
zation, and  was  for  a  time  business  manager 
of  the  Alumni  Report  before  this  publication 
was  discontinued  and  succeeded  by  the  pres- 
ent "Bulletin  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy."  Mr.  Benkhardt's  business  con- 
nection  is   with  the   Smith,   Kline  &  French 
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Co.,  where  he  represents  the  Eskay  Food 
Department,  and  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  he 
has  charge  of   the   advertising   among  other 


G.  H.  Benkhardt. 


things.  Mr.  Benkhardt  is  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Drug  Club  and  is  an 
all-around  "mixer," 


THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  McINTYRE. 

Members  particularly  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the  American 


Wm.  McIntybe. 


Pharmaceutical  Association  will  be  grieved  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  William  Mclntyre  of 
Philadelphia.      Mr.    Mclntyre   died   suddenly 


from  an  apoplectic  stroke  while  walking  along 
the  street  to  meet  some  engagement  referring 
to  public  school  matters.  Since  retiring  from 
active  connection  with  the  retail  drug  business 
some  years  ago,  he  had  become  very  much  in- 
terested in  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  He  had  also  devoted  himself 
to  work  growing  out  of  active  membership  in 
a  number  of  charitable  societies,  and  had  ren- 
dered worthy  service  by  organizing  the  Frank- 
ford  Avenue  Business  Men's  Association  and 
by  accepting  the  presidency  of  it.  A  graduate 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  he 
was  an  ex-president  of  its  Alumni  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
institution. 


THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  THE  A.  PH,  A. 

On  the  next  two  pages  we  are  reproducing 
some  photographs  apropos  of  the  president- 
elect of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion— George  M.  Beringer  of  Camden,  N.  J. 
Rarely  has  the  A.  Ph.  A.  chosen  as  president 
a  man  who  is  so  nearly  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  organization. 
Mr,  Beringer  is  a  representative  pharmacist  in 
the  fullest  and  broadest  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
In  the  store  which  he  has  conducted  for  over 
20  years  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  prescrip- 
tion work,  has  developed  a  growing  business 
in  physicians'  supplies,  has  performed  thou- 
sands of  urinalyses,  and  has  made  himself  a 
chemist  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the 
general  public.  In  the  meantime,  in  a  private 
study  and  laboratory  at  home,  he  has  made  re- 
searches along  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
lines,  and  has  prepared  innumerable  reports 
and  papers  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his  call- 
ing. He  belongs  to  so  many  scientific  and 
pharmaceutical  associations  that  we  could 
scarcely  recall  them  all  to  mind.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  P., 
the  Revision  Committee  of  the  N.  F.,  and  of 
innumerable  other  committees  and  societies,  he 
has  rendered  intelligent,  faithful,  patriotic  and 
whole-hearted  service,  and  no  man  has  ever 
shown  greater  devotion  to  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  American  pharmacy.  Truly, 
here  is  a  man  who  respects  his  profession 
and  who  is  eager  to  lay  his  best  services  at  its 
feet.  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion has  honored  itself  by  electing  George  M. 
Beringer  to  the  presidency ! 
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Mr.   Berin^er's  pharmacy  at  501  Federal  Street. 


Mr.  Berln({er  dolD|{  pbarmacopoelal  work  In  his    study  at    home,  with    Mrs.    Berini^er    seat»d   in    the 

back  of  the  room. 
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Clarissa  M.  Roehr,  pharmacist  at  the 
University  of  California  Hospital,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Rosa  Schorp.  proprietor  of  a  prescrip- 
tion pharmacy  at  153  Northland  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  M.  M.  Ciray.  publisher  of  phar- 
maceutical books,  4151  Gladys  Avenue. 
Chicago,  111. 


Elsie  Day,  instructor  in  pharmacog- 
nosy. School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Mrs.  Josie  A.  Wanous-Stuart,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  proprietor  of  the  Josie  A. 
Wanous  Shampoo-Bag  Co. 


Virginia  C.  Brookes,  joint  proprietor 
vv'ith  her  sister  of  a  retail  pharmacy  in 
Waelder,  Texas. 


Zada  M.  Cooper,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 


Lucy  Frances  Doggett,  with  the  Illinois 
State  Food  Commission,  Manhattan 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Dr.  Josephine  Barbat-Winslow,  Saint 
Winifred's  Pharmacy,  1057  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Women  Prominent  (n  Fharmacenfical  Pursuits. 
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Anderson  D.  Albright,  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature. 


W.  P.  Porterfleld,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  a  member  H.  Reynolds,  Greeley,  Col.,  State  senator 

of  the  State  senate.  from  the  7th  District. 


W.  H.  Morey.  East  Fairfield,  Vt.,  the 
one  solitary  drutrgist  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture of  Vermont. 


John  R.  Elson,  Wellsburg.  W.  Va., 
Democratic  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Delegates. 


R.  M.  Gray,  Statesville,  N.  C,  recently 
elected  County  Superintendent  of  I*ublic 
Instruction  by  a  handsome  majority. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  White.  36th  and  Market 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city. 


L.  E.  Wainer,  Marlette.  Mich.,  chosen 
Register  of  Deeds  of  Sanilac  county  at  the 
election  last  November. 

Nine  More  DrniJi^ists  in  Public  Office. 


Warren  C.  Pine,  Riverside.  N.  J.,  re- 
cently elected  county  treasurer  after  serv- 
ing two  years  in  the  State  lefflslatare. 
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Oscar  Oldber^. 

1846-1913. 

Professor  Oldberg,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Northwestern  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Chicago,  died  on  February  27  as  the  ultimate  result 
of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  suffered  several  years  ago.  Born  and  educated  in  Sweden,  he  came  to  America  in  his  early  twenties,  and  for 
nearly  fifty  years  was  engaged  in  various  pharmaceutical  work  as  dispenser,  teacher,  editor,  writer,  and  manufacturer.  He  was  for 
three  years  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  He  was  for  25  years  dean  of  the  Northwestern  School  of  Pharmacy — an  institution 
which  he  practically  founded.  He  was  the  author  of  eight  or  ten  text-books,  the  last  of  which,  a  work  on  pharmacy,  appeared  only  a 
month  or  two  before  his  death.  He  was  twice  if  not  three  times  a  member  of  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  P.  In  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  he  served  in  many  capacities,  finally  being  elected  president  in  1908;  and  numerous  other  positions  of 
importance  and  usefulness  to  American  pharmacy  were  filled  during  a  long  and  honorable  career.  After  his  health  failed  a  few  years 
ago,  professor  Oldberg.  together  with  Mrs.  Oldberg,  had  been  compelled,  to  spend  his  winters  in  the  South.  He  passed  away  quietly  in 
Pasadena  on  the  27th  of  last  month. 
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PROFESSOR  OSCAR  OLDBERG-AN  APPRECIATION. 

In  the  death  of  Oscar  Oldberg  there  has  passed  away  another  one  of  the  small 
group  of  five  or  six  real  leaders  of  thought  and  progress  so  far  produced  in  the  history 
o\  American  Pharmacy. 

For  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Professor  Oldberg  played  a 
unique  and  im])ortant  role  in  pharmacy.  He  was  a  sort  of  ])hiloso])her  on  the  mountain 
top — a  seer  who  had  a  calm,  detached,  broad  view  of  the  scene  below  him  on  all  sides, 
who  observed  and  studied  and  pondered  over  the  shifting  panorama,  who  realized  what 
was  missing  here  and  there  to  complete  the  picture,  who  more  than  once  saw  danger 
looming  up  and  gave  warning  of  its  approach,  and  who  with  something  of  the  old 
testament  prophet  in  him  pierced  the  future,  foretold  what  would  happen,  and  sought 
with  forceful  voice  and  eloquent  pen  to  have  wise  and  abundant  preparation  made 
for  the  inevitable. 

Ideas  often  outlive  the  men  who  conceive  and  give  them  utterance.  If  they  are 
l)orn  of  truth  and  rooted  in  human  need,  they  go  on  developing  in  strength  and  force, 
and  they  are  finally  accepted  by  a  public  which  has  lost  sight  of  their  origin.  It  is 
vet  far  too  early  to  measure  the  full  results  of  Professor  Oldberg's  work  as  a  leader, 
but  already  many  of  the  reforms  first  agitated  by  him,  and  since  taken  up  bv  others, 
are  gradually  being  realized. 

For  years  he  declared  with  great  force  and  vigor  that  the  boards  of  pharmacy 
themselves  had  the  power  and  authority  to  raise  educational  standards  if  only  thev 
would  exercise  it.  and  now  we  find  many  of  them  insisting  upon  a  certain  measure  of 
l)reliminary  education,  denying  "experience"  credit  to  the  colleges  which  do  not  live 
up  to  prescribed  standards,  and  establishing  requirements  of  one  kind  and  another. 
He  alwavs  insisted,  too.  that  the  laws  must  provide  for  "assistant  pharmacists"  as 
well  as  fully  registered  pharmacists;  that  the  requirements  for  one  class  must  be  much 
less  severe  than  for  the  other;  that  the  number  of  clerks  would  thus  be  incidentally 
increased  while  the  number  of  stores  would  be  decreased — and  we  find  now  that  this 
idea  has  been  quite  generally  accepted  and  that  it  is  gaining  force  year  by  year.  Back 
in  11K)G,  and  even  before  that,  he  declared  that  the  boards  and  the  colleges  were  all 
traveling  their  own  paths;  that  the  condition  was  one  of  confusion  worse  confounded; 
that  agreement  should  be  reached  on  a  syllabus  of  subjects  to  which  they  could  all  con- 
form— and  now'  we  have  the  syllabus  movement  well  established,  growing  in  favor,  and 
promising  much  for  the  educational  future   of  the  calling. 

Wq.  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  take  up  in  detail  the  numerous  educa- 
tional, registrational,  and  legislative  reforms  which  Professor  Oldberg  urged  with 
singular  logic,  power,  and  patience  for  so  many  years.  In  epitome  some  of  them 
may  be  found  in  the  18  principles  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  Indianapolis  meet- 
ing of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  1906,  and  it  is  our  conviction  that  these  principles,  and  the 
Professor's  address  that  year  as  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legisla- 
tion, were  models  of  clear  thinking,  constructive  planning,  and  convincing  English. 
Already  Professor  Oldberg  as  a  prophet  is  not  without  much  honor  in  his  own  country. 
but  we  venture  the  opinion  that  he  will  come  into  his  own  more  and  more  as  the 
vears  go  by.  . 

And  what  a  fine,  lofty  character  this  is  to  which  we  are  giving  honor  and  shall 
continue  to  give  honor!  Never  was  there  the  slightest  stain  on  it.  Never  the  least 
deviation  from  the  path  of  quiet,  simple  honesty  and  dignity.  Hundreds  of  his  stu- 
dents, scattered  over  this  and  other  countries,  felt  an  affection  for  him  aiuounting  to 
reverence.  Thousands  of  others,  comprising  all  who  knew  him,  or  who  had  read  his 
printed  messages,  or  had  been  inspired  by  his  high  and  lofty  ideals,  will  cherish  a 
great  and  lasting  respect  for  his  memory. 

For  he  was  a  Man  no  less  than   a  Leader. 
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PRIZE   QUESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS 

Q  This  new  department  was  opened  last  month  and  already  has  made  a  distinct  place  (or  itself.  This  month  our  readers  are  answering 
two  of  the  most  vital  questions  encountered  in  business  life,  and  their  replies  will  be  found  full  of  suggestion  and  interest.  In  the  mean- 
time we  are  presenting  three  new  questions,  and  we  cordially  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them  for  the  next  monthly  contest. 
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1.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  advertising  to  use  for  developing  the 

soda    water   business  ?  Submitted  by  Frank  Farrington.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

2.  How  can  we  prevent  the  sponge  and  chamois  trade  from  drifting 

to  the  automobile  accessory  store,  or,  having  lost  it,  how  can 

we   win    it   back  ?  Submitted  by  F.  W.  E.  Stedem,  Philadelphia. 

3.  How  should  I  go  about  starting  a  circulating  library,  and  what 

method  should  I  use  in  disposing  of  ALL  the  books  at  periodical 

intervals  t  submitted  by  James  J.  Courneen,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
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Q  For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  three  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at 
regular  space  rates.  No  single  contributor,  unless  he  desires,  need  write  an  answer  to  more  than  one  of  the  questions.  The  replies  will 
probably  appear  in  the  May  issue  of  the  BULLETIN.  Please  observe  the  conditions  :  All  contributions  (1)  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY.  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit,  Mich.,  (2)  must  be  in  our  hands  before  April  15,  (3)  must  be 
not  less  than  500  words  long,  (4)  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  (5)  must  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  writers. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  TAKING  AN  INVENTORY? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  second  question  appearing  in  the  January  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE  WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  J.  N.  Christman,  Morenci,  Arizona. 

I  have  charge  of  the  drug  department  of  a 
large  company  here.  We  carry  a  stock  of 
about  $30,000,  and  I  think  we  know  some- 
thing about  inventories.  I  want  to  outHne 
our  method  of  procedure. 

About  a  week  before  time  to  start  inventory 
we  arm  a  boy  with  some  gummed  blank  labels 
and  start  him  into  the  stock  in  the  stock-room. 
We  instruct  him  to  sort  everything  out  and 
pile  it  up  in  good  order  on  the  edge  of  the 
shelf.  If  the  boxes  are  full,  we  have  him  tie 
a  string  around  them.  This  indicates  that 
they  are  full — that  is,  they  contain  a  full 
dozen,  or  hundred,  or  gross,  etc. 

If  he  runs  onto  a  box  that  is  not  full,  he 
counts  the  number  it  contains  and  marks  it  on 
one  of  the  gummed  labels,  which  he  sticks  on 
the  front  of  the  box.  It  is  then  set  on  top  of  a 
pile  of  full  boxes  of  the  same  kind  of  goods. 
When  we  invoice,  the  caller  calls  off  the  arti- 
cle, runs  up  the  pile,  and  tells  in  a  few  seconds 
the  quantity  on  hand  without  stopping  and 
wasting  a  lot  of  valuable  time  sorting  out  the 
different  kinds  of  boxes  of  pipes,  combs,  etc., 
and  fumbling  around,  looking  into  them  to  see 
whether  they  are  full  or  not. 


We  find  it  much  cheaper  to  hire  a  good  boy 
for  this  work.  We  keep  him  working  clear 
through  the  stock,  putting  everything  in  order, 
moving  it  out  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  and 


J.  N.  Christman. 


counting  and  labeling  goods  whenever  neces- 
sary. We  also  have  a  system  of  segregating 
goods.  We  take  our  bunch  of  inventory  sheets 
and  at  different  intervals  insert  strips  of  paper 
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of  different  lengths:  on  the  top  edge  of  the 
first  strip  we  write  "Drugs,"  on  the  second 
"Drug  Sundries,"  on  the  third  "Cigars  and 
Tobacco,"  and  so  on  down  the  Hne. 

Suppose  when  we  were  inventorying  a  lot 
of  drugs  we  came  to  some  drug  sundries. 
The  writer  would  just  slip  his  finger  in  at  the 
strip  of  paper  marked  "drug  sundries,"  turn 
it  over,  and  he  would  be  ready  to  enter  drug 
sundries. 

We  find  this  involves  only  a  little  more 
trouble  than  jumbling  the  stock  all  together. 
Besides,  it  tells  us  how  much  money  we  have 
invested  in  each  line  of  goods. 

In  invoicing  pills,  elixirs,  tinctures,  etc.,  we 
generally  estimate  each  item  in  regard  to 
quantity  as  close  as  possible.  To  get  a  closer 
estimate  of  the  liquids  in  shelf  bottles,  fluid- 
extract  bottles,  etc.,  a  glass  rod  can  be  marked 
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A  reproduction  in  miniature  of  a  page  in  Mr.  Christman's  inventory 
book. 


oflf  in  ounces  for  the  same  style  and  size  of 
shelf  bottles  and  inserted  into  the  liquid. 

I  also  want  to  state  that  we  put  the  cost 
mark  on  all  goods,  and  we  put  it  on  the  front 
edge  of  boxes,  packages,  etc.,  so  that  when  we 
do  the  invoicing  it  is  not  necessary  to  pick  an 
article  up  and  look  all  over  it  for  the  cost 
mark.  I  submit  a  small  sketch  of  one  of  our 
inventory  sheets. 

I  have  left  off  some  of  the  details — that  is, 
things  to  be  filled  out  by  traveling  auditors. 
I  think  stores  carrying  small  stocks  could  leave 
off  the  "add-for-errors"  and  the  "subtract-for- 
errors"  lines  also. 


A  METHOD  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  PHAR-    - 
MACIST. 

By  Frank  H.  Corwith,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  which  should 
prompt  us  to  take  inventory.  First,  to  show 
the  condition  of  our  stock  and  fixtures,  and 
secondly,    for   our  own   protection   in   a  fire- 


insurance  adjustment  should  we  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  burn  out.  In  both  instances  the 
taking  of  an  inventory  is  for  our  own  protec- 
tion at  any  time.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  every  pharmacist  who  takes  account 
of  stock  invariably  asks  himself,  as  well  as 
others,  "What  is  the  best  way?"  and  "How 
can  I  save  time  and  make  it  easier?"  and 
"What  is  the  most  effective  method  of  taking 
an  inventory?" 

Some  of  us  have  tried  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions and  failed.  And  the  problem  is  indeed 
a  perplexing  one  in  the  average  pharmacy. 
To  a  certain  extent  each  must  solve  it  in  his 
own  way,  working  it  out  according  to  the 
amount  of  business  done  and  the  num.ber  of 
clerks  employed. 

My  ideas  of  taking  an  inventory  adaptable 
to  the  average  pharmacist  are  as  follows : 
Provide  yourself  with  sufficient  loose-leaf  cards 
or  sheets,  ruled  with  a  price  column  and  a 
dollar-and-cents  column  for  price  extensions. 
When  you  begin  the  inventory  distribute  these 
sheets  or  cards  to  all  the  clerks.  Have  each 
one  take  a  section  or  department,  beginning  at 
the  front  of  the  store  and  taking  each  article 
in  the  order  of  the  arrangement,  having  a  sep- 
arate sheet  for  each  department  or  class  of 
.p'oods.  Always  put  the  cost  price  in  the  price 
column,  but  if  for  any  reason  the  article  is  not 
marked,  put  the  selling  price  after  the  name 
of  the  article.  Do  not  take  the  time  while 
inventorying  to  look  up  costs.  If  you  have  to 
stop  before  your  section  is  finished,  place 
your  card  or  sheet  beside  the  last  article 
priced,  and  there  will  then  be  no  question  w'hen 
you  resume  your  work  as  to  w^here  you  left 
off. 

Proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  entire  stock 
and  fixtures  are  entered.  Then  take  these 
loose-leaf  cards  or  sheets  and  arrange  together 
the  sheets  for  candy,  cigars,  perfumery,  toilet 
articles,  etc.,  under  their  different  headings. 
Obtain  the  cost  prices  of  the  unpriced  articles 
and  make  the  extensions,  after  which  transfer 
the  footings  for  each  department  to  a  "sum- 
mary" sheet,  and  the  totals  of  this  summary- 
will  be  the  complete  inventory. 

By  this  method  one  can  determine  the  value 
of  an  entire  stock  at  market  prices.  It  also- 
indicates  the  amount  of  stock  in  each  depart- 
ment, and  enables  one  to  tell  at  a  glance  which 
articles  are  the  best  sellers  and  which  are  the 
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"dead  ones/'  Thus  one  is  in  a  position  to 
keep  the  stock  in  each  department  up  to  a  cer- 
tain standard  each  year. 

I  am  convinced  that  to  price  each  article  is 
the  best  way.  The  insurance  companies  un- 
questionably will  require  an  itemized  inven- 
tory in  case  a  stock  is  partially  burned  or 
totally  destroyed.  The  man  who  can  abso- 
lutely show  the  amount  of  his  goods  more 
clearly  proves  his  loss  than  one  whose  figures 
are  somewhat  uncertain  and  have  to  be  taken 
partially  on  faith.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  this  system, 
as  I  have  tried  to  describe  it,  is  easier  an:l 
saves  time  as  compared  with  the  old  way  of 
calling  off  the  different  items  to  another.  It 
also  affords  a  most  effective  method  of  show- 
ing the  details  of  one's  inventory. 


HERE  AN  INVENTORY  BRINGS  ORDER  OUT 
OF  CHAOS. 

By  J.  A.  S.  Wilson,  Berwick,  N.  S. 

A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  business,  which 
the  former  owner  had  made  a  failure  of  owing 
to  improper  buying,  poor  management,  and  a 
lack  of  system  and  advertising.  My  first  in- 
ventory occupied  days  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  many  instances  there  were  as  many  as  four 
or  five  different  lots  of  the  same  article  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  store.  This  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  extra  weighing,  counting,  writing, 
and  pricing.  As  the  former  owner  had  not  used 
a  price  cost  mark,  the  hunting  up  of  prices 
required  all  my  spare  time  for  weeks.  Not 
wishing  to  have  the  same  experience  again.  I 
set  about  to  evolve  a  system  that  would  be  less 
cumbersome,  and  after  much  thinking  hit  upon 
the  following,  which  I  consider  the  easiest, 
simplest,  and  most  efficient  method  of  taking 
stock  I  have  ever  seen : 

Goods  were  concentrated  so  as  to  have  all 
of  one  article  in  one  container  or  in  one  place. 
In  case  of  extra  stock,  this  was  all  arranged 
systematically  in  one  room,  the  quantity  and 
price  being  marked  on  everything  then  in  the 
store,  or  that  came  in  afterward,  both  goods 
and  fittings,  thus  saving  much  time  and  worry 
otherwise  spent  in  hunting  up  prices  when 
making  inventory.  In  the  case  of  drugs  not 
much  used,  the  net  weight  was  marked  on  each 
package  in  lead-pencil.  When  any  was  sold, 
this  was  erased  or  scratched  out  and  the  quan- 


tity remaining  marked  down.  The  same  sys- 
tem was  used  with  pills  and .  tablets.  The 
number  was  marked  on  the  bottle,  and  when 
any  were  sold,  the  quantity  remaining  was 
marked  on  it.  This  method  saves  much  valu- 
able time  often  spent  in  weighing  drugs  and 
counting  pills,  etc.  In  regard  to  drugs  in 
daily  use  the  tare  was  marked  on  the  container, 
the  whole  was  weighed,  and  the  net  weight 
easily  obtained  without  the  trouble  of  empty- 
ing out. 

AN   INVENTORY   BOOK. 

For  an  inventory  book  I  use  foolscap  ruled 
with  five  columns,  one  for  each  department,  as 
follows : 


Article. 

a 

-a 
c 
3 

O  m 
Oo 

•a  o 

a 

Mdoz. 

4  OZ. 

25  X 
4  X 

Hood's  sarsaparilla. . 

Sod.  salicylas 

Photo  mounts 

Stools 

8  00 
60 
1 .20  per  c 
1.25  ea 

.15 

2.00 

.30 

5.00 

Totals 

.15 

2  00  1 

.80 

5.00 

The  sheets  were  given  to  the  clerks,  to  each 
of  whom  was  allotted  a  certain  portion  of  the 
store  to  inventory,  taking  down  everything  in 
the  order  in  which  it  came.  The  clerks  would 
fill  in  the  article,  the  quantity  and  the  price 
being  marked  on  it.  These  sheets  were  then 
collected  and  bound  into  a  book  and  the  pages 
numbered.  The  prices  were  extended,  the 
price  of  each  article  being  put  in  the  depart- 
ment to  which  it  belonged.  The  columns  were 
then  added,  and  the  amounts  collected. 

Thus  without  going  to  the  trouljle  of  sort- 
ing out  the  goods  for  each  department  and  re- 
writing the  inventory  as  I  have  often  seen 
done,  I  had  a  correct  inventory  of  each  depart- 
ment. There  was  as  little  work  as  possible. 
Some  may  say  that  it  recjuires  too  much  time 
to  write  the  price  on  everything  as  it  comes  in. 
But  if  they  stop  to  think,  they  will  see  that  it 
only  takes  a  few  moments  at  the  time  and 
saves  hours  spent  afterwards  in  hunting  up 
prices  from  invoices  and  price  lists. 

In  case  of  a  person  not  having  a  fireproof 
safe,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  carbon  copy 
of  each  page  as  it  is  put  down.  When  priced 
out,  this  copy  should  be  left  somewhere  out- 
side the  building.  Then  in  ca.se  of  fire  it 
affords  an  inventory  to  show  the  insurance 
company  in  adjusting  the  loss. 
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THE  METHOD  OF  A  DUBLIN  DRUGGIST. 
By  V.  E.  Hanna,  M.P.S.I.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

The  following  is  the  plan  which  I  have 
adopted  for  taking  inventory  ever  since  I 
opened  my  own  pharmacy  at  TO  Lower  Mount 
Street,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  some  four 
years  ago.  Every  six  months  I  have  ruled  off 
my  books,  and  I  found,  with  this  method,  lit- 
tle or  no  trouble  in  balancing  them. 

Before  the  stock  is  put  away  in  its  place, 
the  cost  price  is  marked  on  each  package,  as 
well  as  the  selling  price.  Two  weeks  or  so 
before  the  30th  of  June  and  31st  of  December 
I  go  over  all  my  stock,  personally.  Beginning 
at  the  shop  door,  I  call  out  to  an  assistant 
every  article  as  it  stands  in  its  place  on  the 
shelf,  and  its  cost  price.  This  he  writes  down 
in  a  book  provided  specially  for  the  purpose. 
When  one  side  of  the  shop  is  finished  I  go 
round  the  back,  and  so  on  up  the  other  side, 
calling  out  the  name  of  every  article  as  it 
comes  to  hand,  shelf  by  shelf,  or  case  by  case, 
no  matter  what  it  is.  Should  I  come  across  a 
line  not  selling.  I  either  make  a  note  of  it,  to 
move  it  as  soon  as  possible,  or  take  it  down 
altogether  to  return  it  to  the  makers.  I  find 
the  manufacturers  will  always  accept  their  un- 
salable goods  in  exchange  for  some  better 
known  line  of  theirs,  if  they  are  asked  politely. 

When  the  book  is  so   far  completed,  I  go 

iver  each  line  to  check  the  entries  made  by  my 

assistant,  and  fill  in  any  cost  prices  w-hich  may 

happen  to  be  left  out.     When   this  work  is 

luite  finished,  I  aw^ait  the  morning  of  the  last 


As  each  section  is  gone  over,  it  is  marked 
as  being  checked  by  hanging  a  large  piece  of 
white  paper  somewhere  in  that  section,  so  that 
every  article  that  is  sold  (while  the  inventory 
is  being  taken)  from  that  section  is  specially 
recorded  by  the  staff,  and  the  cost  of  these 
things  is  eventually  deducted  from  the  total 
of  the  stock  book,  when  it  is  finally  made  up. 
The  staff  always  know  that  where  the  paper 
is  displayed,  goods  sold  from  there  must  be 
noted.  It  usually  takes  me  a  full  day  to  com- 
plete my  record,  and  when  once  the  quantities 
of  the  stock  are  all  entered,  the  book  can  then 
be  transferred  to  the  office  and  the  work  of 
extending  carried  out,  which  should  always 
be  checked  by  a  second  clerk  before  being 
taken  as  absolutely  correct. 

This  method  could,  I  think,  be  enlarged 
upon  to  suit  large  stores  with  various  depart- 
ments, or  the  money  columns  could  be  so  ruled 
to  enable  the  extensions  being  made  under 
different  headings,  such  as  Patents,  Drugs, 
Proprietaries.  Sundries,  etc.  All  my  stock  is 
entered  on  a  card  index,  one  of  which  you 
kindly  reproduced  in  your  valuable  journal 
some  months  ag'o. 


A  PAGE  FROM  AN  INVENTORY  BOOK. 

By  G.  T.  Getmax,  Lyons,  X.  Y. 

The  inventory  sheet  reproduced  herewith  is 
a  duplicate  of  a  page  in  the  book  which  I  use 
for  taking  stock.     I  leave  two  or  three  vacant 


^ 

Price. 

Article. 

1910 
Total. 

No. 

1911 
Total. 

1912 
Total. 

No. 

1913 

1914 

1 

No. 

Total. 

No. 

Total. 

9 
7 

18  00 
8  75 
8  75 
8  GO 
8  00 

Peruna 

Hood's  sarsaparilla 

$6  00 

6  10 

73 

2  CO 

1  33 

7 
4 
1 
4 
2 

$4  69 

2  19 

73 

4  00 

1  33 

$1  00 

3  85 

73 

2  00 

2  67 

4 
5 

1 
8 

4 

3 
3 
1 
4 
3 

$2  00 

2  00 

73 

2  67 

2  00 

1 
3 

Ayer's  sarsaparilla 

Pierce's  Q.  M.  D 

2 

Pierce's  Fav.  9 

Mr.  Getman's  book. 


day  of  the  half-year,  and  beginning  early  I 
-tart  calling  out  the  quantities  of  every  article, 
in  tlie  same  order  exactly  as  they  were  pre- 
\iously  put  down  in  the  "stock  book,"  and  the 
assistant  merely  enters  these  figures  in  their 
correct  places.  This  saves  a  lot  of  time  w'hen 
it  is  most  valuable,  and  is  a  much  better  way 
than  writing  down  the  quantity  and  the  article 
at  the  same  time. 


lines  for  each  wall-case  of  patents.  In  cases 
containing  merchandise  or  toilet  preparations 
where  additions  are  made  to  the  stock  each 
year,  I  leave  ten  or  twelve  vacant  lines  for 
this  purpose. 

Note  by  the  Editors  of  the  Bulletin. — Will  Mr. 
H.  Judson,  who  contributed  an  article  to  this  department 
of  the  Bulletin  last  month,  please  send  us  his  address? 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  COLLECTING  ACCOUNTS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  third  question  appearing  in  the  January  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE  WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Roy  S.  Warnack,  New  Orleans,  La. 

How  do  we  collect  our  bills?  By  going 
after  them  when  they  are  due.  We  make 
definite  arrangements  about  the  time  of  settle- 
ment when  accounts  are  opened,  and  never  fail 
to  present  bills  at  the  time  payment  is  prom- 
ised. 

Most  of  our  credit  customers  run  monthly 
accounts.  We  deliver  statements  on  the  sec- 
ond or  third  of  each  month  to  every  credit 
customer  regardless  of  whether  a  bill  is  due. 

A  CLERK  ACTS  AS  COLLECTOR. 

Since  the  majority  of  our  customers  are 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  blocks  of  our  store, 


Roy  S.  Waknack. 


one  of  our  clerks  plays  collector  for  one  or 
two  days  each  month.  It's  as  cheap  as  send- 
ing statements  by  mail  and  much  more  effec- 
tive. It's  easy  to  scorn  a  bill  delivered  by  the 
postman,  while  it's  hard  to  turn  down  a  man 
at  the  door — especially  if  he's  a  nice  collector, 
and  that's  the  only  kind  to  send  out. 

If  the  customer  does  not  pay,  our  man  asks 
when  he  may  come  again  to  collect.  Then  he 
makes  a  memorandum  of  the  reply,  returning 
on  the  date- mentioned.  The  bill  must  be  set- 
tled by  the  end  of  the  month  or  credit  is 
stopped. 

If  we  believe  a  customer  is  honest  and  simply 
unable,  for  some  reason,  to  pay,  we  have  a 


heart-to-heart  talk  with  him.  We  tell  him 
that  we  shall  pigeonhole  his  account  until  he 
can  conveniently  pay  it.  Then  we  proceed  to 
solicit  his  business  on  cash  basis.  This  wins 
his  friendship  and  his  cash  business,  which 
might  otherwise  go  to  our  competitor. 

We  adjust  the  credit  to  the  individual,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  his  average  income, 
which  is  easy. to  ascertain. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question :  "How 
do  we  prevent  deadbeats  from  getting  the  best 
of  us?"  My  answer  now  is  somewhat  nega- 
tive :  by  preventing  them  from  owing  us.  We 
refuse  credit  to  some  people  because  we  don't 
know  them  and  to  others  because  we  do.  The 
deadbeat  belongs  to  the  latter  class. 

HOW   THE   DELINQUENT   OPERATES. 

Your  professional  deadbeat  has  two  methods 
to  stick  you:  he  either  puts  up  a  bold  front 
and  asks  to  open  an  account  at  first  sight,  or 
he  pays  cash  for  a  short  while,  making  small 
purchases  and  visiting  the  store  frequently. 
Then  he  will  say  in  a  casual  way  that  he  might 
as  well  open  an  account;  that  it  will  be  more 
convenient,  etc.  He  sticks  you  to  the  limit  as 
well  as  the  grocer,  butcher,  notion  and  shoe 
store,  then  fails  to  pay.  Next  he  moves  to  an 
entirely  new  neighborhood,  or  hunts  out  other 
easy  marks  in  the  same  vicinity. 

As  to  our  methods :  We  have  a  credit  man 
(not  a  bad  idea  even  for  the  average  retail 
store)  who  passes  on  such  matters.  If  a  man 
asking  for  credit  has  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood any  length  of  time,  our  credit  man  in- 
quires of  the  various  shopkeepers  in  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  with  whom  he  is  on  good 
terms,  whether  the  man  is  indebted  to  them; 
whether  he  is  slow  pay;  and  asks  other  per- 
tinent questions.  If  a  buyer  be  a  newcomer, 
our  credit  man  makes  it  a  point  to  get  this 
information  from  the  neighborhood  in  which 
our  new  customer  formerly  lived.  This  in- 
formation recorded  in  our  reference  book  is 
as  valuable  to  us  as  Dun  or  Bradstreet  is  to 
the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer. 

True,  all  this  takes  time.  But  once  you  are 
armed  with  the  knowledge  gained  by  such  a 
plan,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  deadbeat 
to  get  you.  And  if  you  eliminate  him  and 
exercise  good  judgment  in  extending  credit  to 
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others,    your    percentage    of    losses    through 
credit  will  be  small  indeed. 

CREDIT   SALES    AMOUNT    TO    20    PER   CENT. 

Our  credit  accounts  amount  to  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  of  our  gross  business,  and  our 
losses  to  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  credit 
given. 

This  success  we  believe  is  due,  first,  to  our 
carefulness  in  granting  credit,  and  then  to  our 
aggressiveness  in  going  after  money  when  it 
is  due.  People  lose  respect  for  the  merchant 
who  fails  to  assert  his  rights.  Lax  methods 
of  collecting  are  the  worst  business  fault  I 
know.  The  Editors  and  readers  of  the  Bul- 
letin may  consider  my  remarks  trite,  but  the 
plan  outlined  has  brought  success  to  us.  If  it 
will  do  the  same  for  others,  the  description  of 
our  methods  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


MAKING  A  DELINQUENT  PAY  UP. 
By  F.  E.  Hammond,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Collecting  accounts  and  preventing  dead- 
beats  from  getting  the  best  of  us  are  among 
the  hardest  tasks  that  I  have  to  perform  in  my 
every-day  business  life.  Do  you  know  it  is 
trying  to  turn  a  customer  down,  who  asks  for 
credit,  even  though  you  realize  at  the  time  in 
all  probability  you  will  not  receive  payment  ? 

Most  every  kind  of  a  deadbeat  has  a  tale  of 
woe.  One  tries  to  work  on  your  sympathy, 
while  another  puts  the  "stall"  that  he  will  be 
in  in  a  few  days  to  pay  up.  I  might  go  on 
and  give  method  after  method  followed  by 
these  N.  G.'s  in  their  scheme  to  get  goods  for 
nothing,  but  it  would  be  an  endless  task. 

making  him   come  across. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  a  pretty  good 
deadbeat,  I  shall  describe  a  little  incident  that 
occurred  in  my  town,  and  I  was  the  butt  of 
the  joke. 

Say  we  call  this  particular  man  by  the  name 
of  Jones.  Jones  was  a  man,  I  should  judge, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  mar- 
ried quite  young.  After  enjoying  wedded  Hfe 
for  a  few  years,  two  children  came  to  be  a  part 
of  their  life-work  and  troubles. 

The  dear  mother  became  an  invalid  and  bed- 
ridden most  all  of  the  time.  Mr.  Jones  had  a 
good  position  and  drew  down  quite  a  nice  sal- 
ary. But  owing  to  circumstances  the  salary 
was  almost  eaten  up  every  week  by  doctor's 
bills,  necessities  of  life,  etc. 


This  particular  Jones  came  to  me  with  his 
long,  sad  tales  of  sorrow.  Human  as  I  was, 
I  allowed  him  credit  on  quite  a  bunch  of  goods, 
because  I  really  sympathized  with  the  poor 
fellow. 

This  man  was  prompt  in  paying  up  his  ac- 
count for  just  one  week,  only  one,  and  then 
he  became  delinquent.  He  kept  on  buying 
things  right  along  that  he  needed,  and  some 
that  he  didn't,  for  four  weeks  before  I  ques- 
tioned him  about  his  negligence.  He  came 
back  at  me  with  a  sorrowful  story  that  he 
just  couldn't  get  anything  ahead. 

I  let  his  account  rest  for  one  month  longer 
and  decided  to  find  out,  if  he  didn't  pay  then, 
why  he  didn't. 

Eventually  the  end  of  the  month  rolled 
around,  and  Mr.  Jones  didn't  show  his  face, 
didn't  even  come  in  and  tell  me  that  he  was 
saving  little  by  little  and  would  be  in  to  pay  a 
part  of  it  anyway,  but  just  stayed  clear  of  the 
enemy. 

I  always  do  my  collecting  of  delinquent  ac- 
counts on  the  first  of  the  month,  as  I  suppose 
every  other  business  man  does,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  keep  my  left  eye  open  for  him. 

found  the  debtor  playing  pool. 

On  my  collecting  route  I  stepped  into  a 
cigar  store  to  buy  a  smoke.  I  noticed  quite  a 
lively  commotion  going  on  at  one  of  the  pool 
tables,  so  I  sauntered  back.  There  I  beheld 
Jones,  my  long-lost  friend,  as  one  of  the  main 
contestants.  I  just  thought  to  myself:  "Old 
man,  I  will  sit  down  right  here,  wait  until  the 
pool  game  is  finished,  and  then  I  w  ill  nab  you." 

I  took  a  seat  alongside  the  bums  and  sat 
there  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  by  the  clock, 
and  saw  that  man  Jones  actually  lose  $3.50  in 
regular,  "sure-enough"  money.  I  began  to 
get  warm  under  the  collar  about  then,  and  al- 
most decided  to  jump  on  him  before  he  w'ould 
lose  his  whole  wad.  But  I  thought  that  w^ould 
be  too  much  of  an  embarrassment  for  Jones. 
Deep  down  in  my  heart,  however,  I  didn't 
have  much  sympathy  left  for  him. 

So  it  happened,  during  the  progress  of  the 
next  game,  Jones  skipped  merrily  up  to  the 
cigar  case,  very  unconcerned,  and  called  for  a 
"torch."  While  the  clerk  was  in  the  act  of 
handing  the  "stick"  to  Jones,  he  grabbed  the 
"Havana"  and  beat  it  out  the  front  entrance — 
didn't  even  finish  his  pool  game. 

Naturally,  the   fellows  in  the  game  asked 
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the  reason  of  Jones's  sudden  departure,  and  I 
having  become  so  infernally  mad  that  I  didn't 
care  what  happened,  unhesitatingly  informed 
the  whole  crowd  that  the  man  in  question 
owed  me  an  account  and  pulled  that  get-away 
"stuff"  in  order  to  elude  his  pursuer. 

Of  course  the  bunch  gave  me  the  horse 
laugh,  making  me  more  angry  every  minute, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  I  became  desperate. 
Could  I  have  reached  that  Jones  he  or  I  would 
have  gotten  a  good  beating. 

I  then  quickly  decided  to  follow  that  scamp 
if  I  had  to  journey  to  South  Africa,  and  when 
I  did  locate  him,  to  demand  the  money  right 
there  and  then.  And  if  he  didn't  come  forth 
with  the  "copecks,"  one  of  us  I  was  resolved 
would  have  to  take  the  count. 

I  hurried  around  the  block,  and  finally  ran 
on  to  the  young  man  standing  and  talking  to  a 
friend  of  his  just  as  unconcerned  as  you 
please. 

I  walked  up  to  Jones  as  if  I  intended  knock- 
ing his  block  off  its  pedestal  and  talked  right 
down  his  throat.  I  actually  talked  so  close  to 
the  aperture  in  his  face  that  I  could  see  what 
he  had  eaten  for  lunch. 

I  told  Jones  how  much  I  thought  of  him  and 
commanded  him  to  come  across  with  the 
shekels  P.  D.  O.  And  do  you  know  the  bluff 
went  through!  He  wrote  me  out  a  check  for 
the  amount  due. 

OTHER    WAYS    OF    COLLECTING. 

This  little  incident  shows  how  some  men 
have  to  be  treated  to  collect  bills  successfully. 
Others  I  have  handled  in  an  opposite  way  al- 
together. I  have  even  taken  fellows  into  my 
confidence,  bought  their  friendship  by  treating 
them  to  cigars,  etc.,  and  made  them  think  that 
I  thought  they  were  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

So  it  goes  in  a  business  where  you  allow 
credit.  But  getting  to  the  point,  I  have  found 
it  best  to  first  analyze  the  one  particular  case, 
then  proceed  accordingly.  Some  debtors  have 
to  be  handled  with  gloves,  while  with  others 
you  must  almost  come  to  blows  before  getting 
satisfactory   results. 

When  neither  of  these  two  methods  prove  a 
success,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  to  employ  a 
collector,  one  who  is  authorized  to  take  one's 
household  goods.  There  is  the  most  severe 
test  that  I  know  of,  and  it  always  works.  A 
man  is  not  going  to  part  with  his  little  home  if 
he  has  a  cent  in  the  world.     Maybe  at  the  last 


moment  he  is  going  to  thaw  out  and  settle  with 
you. 

In  short  the  best  plan,  I  think,  is  to  handle 
the  particular  case  according  to  the  nature  of 
it,  and  when  you  find  out  that  you  are  right, 
go  ahead.  If  you  cannot  get  the  party  to  set- 
tle by  fair  and  gentlemanly  means,  then  it  is 
time  to  use  unfair  and  ungentlemanly  methods 
to  "bring  home  the  bacon." 


THIS   MAN  DOES  A   STRICTLY   CASH    BUSI- 
NESS. 

By  D.  G.  Machenheimer,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

I  have  noticed  that  you  have  printed  from 
time  to  time  several  articles  about  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  cash  basis.  The  last  appeared  in 
the  December  issue,  the  author  being  a  drug- 
gist in  Mexico.  He  gave  his  experience  and 
reasons  for  doing  a  credit  business,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  with  a  little  tact  he  could  make 
people  pay  their  bills.  His  definition  of  the 
word  "tact,"  I  understand,  means  anything 
from  moral  persuasion  to  garnishment,  bring- 
ing suit,  or  turning  the  account  over  to  a 
grocer  who  is  able  to  collect  it.  But  down 
here  in  Oklahoma  about  the  only  kind  of  tact 
which  we  could  employ  would  be  a  six- 
shooter  and  a  warrant.  Even  then  we  usually 
lose  the  case  on  account  of  the  fierce  exemp- 
tion and  garnishment  laws. 

AN   ANTI-CREDIT    ORGANIZATION. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  to  know  what  a  few  of  the  drug- 
gists of  this  town  did  about  eighteen  months 
ago.  On  October  1,  1911,  we  began  doing 
business  on  a  strictly  cash  basis  and  have  con- 
tinued ever  since.  We  organized  an  associa- 
tion about  sixty  days  previous  to  that  time, 
and  each  druggist  in  the  association  put  his 
personal  check  for  $100  with  the  cashier  of 
one  of  the  local  banks  as  evidence  of  good 
faith  in  carrying  out  his  part  of  the  contract. 

The  primary  cause  which  led  up  to  this  de- 
termination was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
had  a  number  of  bad  years — the  floods  in  one 
year,  and  then  two  hot,  dry  years  in  succes- 
sion— which  served  to  effectually  embarrass 
the  farmers  with  their  bankers  and  merchants 
in  a  financial  way,  so  that  the  chances  of  mak- 
ing collections  were  very  bad  indeed.  As  a 
matter  of  self-protection  we  decided  to  engage 
in  a  strictly  cash  business. 

By  inserting  a  form  of  legal  notice  in  the 
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local  daily  papers,  and  writing  personal  letters 
to  each  of  our  customers,  we  had  the  matter 
pretty  well  advertised.  Many  were  the  con- 
jectures as  to  how  it  would  work  out,  but 
those  who  prophesied  failure  have  long  since 
had  to  close  their  mouths.  The  notice  printed 
in  the  papers  read  something  like  this: 

TO  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 

On  account  of  the  hard  times,  the  increase  in  taxa- 
tion, and  the  difficulty  in  making  collections,  we,  the 
Uruggists  of  Shawnee,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  fam- 
ilies, and  in  order  to  meet  our  obligations,  do  hereby 
give  notice  that  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1911,  we 
shall  sell  all  merchandise  for  cash  only. 

Signed 

HOW    IT    WORKED. 

Thus  the  people  were  prepared  for  the  new 
way  of  doing  business ;  and  promptly  on  that 
date  we  began  getting  the  cash  for  every  arti- 
cle of  merchandise  which  we  sold.  There  was 
not  near  the  number  of  objections  made  which 
we  had  feared.  On  the  contrary  we  received 
many  words  of  praise.  At  the  outset  there  was 
a  general  shifting  of  customers  who  belonged 
to  that  vast  army  of  slow-pays,  and  we  lost 
a  few  of  the  prompt  ones.  But  not  for  long. 
When  these  same  people  went  to  some  of  the 
ither  stores  and  learned  that  the  cash  system 
was  also  in  vogue  there,  they  returned  to  their 
old  store. 

We  found  that  as  a  class  of  business  men 
we  were  looked  up  to  by  the  other  merchants 
of  the  town.  Our  method  of  doing  business 
was  frequently  commented  upon  by  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Retail  Merchants'  Association,  and 
articles  concerning  our  success  with  the  cash 
plan  were  printed  by  several  drug  journals. 

Then,  again,  we  found  that  we  were  able  to 
discount  all  of  our  bills,  and  that  made  a  great 
big  impression  on  the  wholesaler.  Also,  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  keeping  records 
of  credit  transactions,  the  omission  of  charges 
and  other  mistakes — all  this  was  eliminated, 
and  consequently  we  were  enabled  to  do  busi- 
ness with  less  expense. 

Now  after  eighteen  months  of  successful 
operation  we  feel  like  giving  thanks  to  our 
Benefactor.  We  would  be  fit  subjects  for  the 
asylum  were  we  to  go  back  to  the  old  system 
'f  credit.  During  this  time  there  have  been 
I  wo  changes  of  ownership  in  stores  here.  One 
proprietor  signed  up  with  us  on  the  cash  basis 
proposition :  the  other  decided  to  take  chances 
with  the  credit  business.     This  latter  store  is 


owned  by  a  grocer  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  drug  business.  The  rest  of  us  are  show- 
ing an  increase  in  business,  so  that  we  feel  like 
this  credit  store  is  doing  us  a  benefit  in  that 
we  do  not  have  to  turn  down  the  fellow  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  "charge  it."  but  simply  send 
him  to  this  credit  store. 

THE    CASH    SYSTEM    INDORSED, 

If  any  of  you  are  tired  of  the  credit  system 
of  doing  business  and  long  for  a  change,  I 
heartily  indorse  this  cash  system.  First,  go 
and  have  a  talk  with  the  druggists  in  your  ter- 
ritory. Or  if  you  are  in  a  small  town  where 
there  are  from  five  to  twenty  stores,  see  them 
all,  perfect  an  organization,  and  have  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  the  owners.  You  will  find 
that  you  have  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  and 
the  rest  will  be  easy.  Have  an  attorney  draw 
up  a  contract.  Make  a  penalty  for  "slipping 
over"  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  any  single 
individual  think  twice  before  he  "falls."  Then 
have  frequent  meetings  thereafter — say  one  a 
month — in  order  to  talk  things  over  and  ad- 
just prices,  etc.  It  will  not  be  long  until  you 
will  be  able  to  make  that  trip  which  you  had 
planned  time  and  time  again,  but  which  never 
materialized,  or  to  buy  that  little  runabout  for 
which  you  so  envied  your  brother  in  another 
line  of  business.     Think  it  over,  gentlemen. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  LINE  ON  NEWCOMERS. 

By  John  Lohmann,  Kingston.  Fa. 

The  average  druggist  is  an  easy  mark  for 
deadbeats.  I  get  in  my  cash  on  accounts  by 
sending  out  statements  regularly  each  month. 
Unless  a  patron  is  "good"  or  I  know  his  hab- 
its in  attending  to  bills,  I  give  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  must  pay  his  account. 

One  must  know^  a  customer's  disposition  to 
pay  or  not  to  pay.  This  can  usually  be  learned 
by  questioning  some  merchant  who  has  dealt 
with  the  newcomer  and  is  familiar  with  his 
character.  He  can  tell  you  whether  the  man 
will  take  offense  when  you  ask  him  to  pay  an 
old  account,  or  whether  he  is  so  prompt  as  to 
make  such  request  unnecessary.  He  can  give 
you  a  clue  as  to  the  newcomer's  habits,  whether 
the  man  is  economical  or  extravagant.  This 
is  a  bit  of  information  which  we  can  always 
use  to  advantage,  either  allowing  the  customer 
liberal  credit  or  merely  thirty  days,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

A  merchant  must  necessarily  use  good  judg- 
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ment  in  granting  or  refusing  credit,  as  that  is 
a  delicate  matter.  Most  of  us  are  apt  to  grant 
credit  too  freely.  We  say  to  ourselves  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  cents  if  a  customer 
whom  we  never  saw  before  asks  to  be  trusted 
for  a  short  time.  Usually  the  excuse  for  ask- 
ing us  to  charge  goods  is  that  it  is  only  a  few- 
days  from  pay-day.  We  put  off  those  who  do 
not  impress  us  favorably  with  the  excuse  that 
we  have  all  the  credit  business  we  want  and  do 
not  wish  to  open  any  new  accounts.  The 
merchant  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
when  he  gives  out  an  article  that  costs  him, 
say,  50  cents,  he  must  dig  down  in  his  jeans 
for  that  amount  to  replace  the  article  sold. 
And  if  he  is  not  paid  by  the  purchaser  of  the 
article,  he  loses  the  profit  on  the  next  sale  of 
the  same  article.  It  may  be  that  he  loses 
more. 

There  is  one  thing  the  druggist  must  bear  in 
mind:  if  he  would  have  his  patrons  prompt 
in  their  payments,  he  should  be  prompt  in  pay- 
ing his  own  bills  as  they  fall  due.  Many 
business  men  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they 
should  not  expect  of  others  that  which  they  do 
not  practice  themselves. 

GRANT    CREDIT    SPARINGLY. 

I  find  it  a  good  check  on  my  granting  credit 
liberally  to  discount  all  bills.  The  discounting 
of  bills  usually  keeps  the  proprietor  hustling 
for  the  necessary  cash.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  when  we  give  our  patrons  the  best  serv- 
ice, and  full  value  for  their  money,  and  treat 
them  considerately,  we  are  not  asking  too 
much    if    we    demand    prompt    payment    for 


goods.  People  have  always  received  a  dol- 
lar's worth  for  their  dollar.  In  my  humble 
opinion  the  average  business  man  holds  the 
credit  business  too  cheaply.  Credit  is  granted 
too  liberally.  Often  we  lose  the  patronage  of 
a  person  because  we  were  too  kind  in  granting 
him  the  favor  of  a  book  account.  Frequently 
this  very  person  will  speak  of  a  merchant  as  a 
skinflint,  a  poor  return  for  the  kindness. 

IS  DEBT  A  GOOD  THING? 

To  the  young  man  just  becoming  a  proprie- 
tor of  a  drug  store  I  would  say :  "If  you  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  wherewithal 
to  buy  a  stock  and  start  free  from  debt,  do 
not  feel  that  that  is  an  excuse  for  taking  it 
easy.  Don't  lay  back.  Just  hustle  for  trade. 
Get  into  debt — I  mean  judicious  debt.  Let 
your  indebtedness  take  the  form  of  an  invest- 
ment in  real  estate — ^your  own  store,  for  ex- 
ample, or  some  other  property  that  your 
banker  might  recommend,  I  assure  you  there 
will  be  more  delight  in  counting  each  day's 
increase  of  business  if  you  do  this,  and  you 
will  be  less  careless  in  granting  credit.  Why? 
Because  you  are  working  for  an  object,  to  get 
out  of  debt.  Debt  is  a  good  brake  in  more 
ways  than  one  upon  business  extravagance. 
It  makes  one  a  keener  buyer  and  a  better  sales- 
man, and  a  more  careful  business  man  gen- 
erally. 

I  have  been  in  debt  possibly  18  years  out  of 
my  20  years  in  the  harness.  My  progress  has 
been  steadily  upward,  and  I  owe  much  of  it  to 
the  fact  that  debt  instead  of  frightening  me 
has  rather  spurred  me  on. 


The  East  Highland  Pharmacy,  Columbus,  Qa.,  owned  by  A,  W.  Fox,  who  is  sellinjr  cigars  at  the  right  of  the  picture. 


"Skin  Games  I  Have  Met." 

Two  recent  contributors  to  the  Bulletin.  Mr.  Kalliwoda  in 
November  and  Mr.  Barber  in  January,  have  furnished  very 
novel  and  readable  articles  frankly  telling  how  they  were 
"taken  in**  by  various  fakirs.  We  are  now  printini^  a  third 
confession  of  an  amusing  character.  We  should  like  very 
much  to  keep  up  this  entertaining  and  somewhat  profitable 
department  for  a  time,  and  we  invite  other  drut^^ists  to 
tell  about  the  ^old-bricks  they  have  bought  or  the  skin 
^ames  they  have  met.  Open  confession  is  ^ood  for  the 
soul.      Let  us  have    your  frank  admissions ! — The   Editors. 


TAKEN  IN  BY  SOME  RICH  RUSTICS, 

By  the  One  Who  Was  Stung. 

Those  of  us  who  have  fallen  victims  to  one 
skin  game  or  another  are  apt  to  feel  that  the 
less  said  about  it  the  better.  But  if  we  have 
been  duped,  why  not  own  up?  Some  other 
fellow  may  profit  by  our  confession.  After 
all  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  hornswoggled.  Noth- 
ing is  so  easy  as  to  swindle  people,  and  a  crook 
can  get  the  best  of  an  honest  man  every  time, 
once  he  gains  the  latter's  confidence. 

It  was  six  years  ago  that  I  had  an  experi- 
ence which  only  goes  to  show  the  snares  that 
beset  the  unwary  traveler.  It  had  been  a  hard 
year  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  clear  out. 
Having  been  without  a  vacation  in  many 
moons,  I  determined  on  a  midwinter  rest  and 
decided  to  spend  three  weeks  just  after  the 
holidays  in  a  Southern  trip.  I  had  never  seen 
the  South,  and  felt  that  I  could  well  forego  the 
snow  and  sleet  of  the  North  for  a  brief  stay 
in  sunny  Texas.  A  few  hours'  run  brought 
me  to  Cincinnati,  where  I  boarded  the  Queen 
and  Crescent  bound  for  New  Orleans. 

It  was  a  luxurious  train.  As  we  neared 
Kentucky  there  was  a  visible  change  in  the  air, 
the  skies  were  blue,  and  the  sunshine  had  a 
quality  that  we  see  in  the  North  only  on 
bright  spring  days.  Talk  about  relaxation !  I 
wouldn't  have  stirred  to  sell  a  pound  jar 
of  cold  cream.  Thoughts  of  business  were 
farthest  from  my  mind.  Even  a  certain  vig- 
ilance which  I  usually  possess  had  been  left  be- 
hind, discarded  for  the  time  with  all  the  other 
cautions  that  the  pharmacist  must  observe  in 
his  e very-day  life.  Suspicion  was  farthest 
from  my  mind.  I  thought  every  man  an 
angel. 

As  we  rolled  through  the  knobs  of  Ken- 
tucky, I  listened  to  an  elderly  gentleman  seated 


opposite  me  in  the  diner  while  he  related  mar- 
velous details  of  winnings  in  orange  groves. 
Here  was  a  vocation,  he  declared,  for  a  young 
man  starting  in  life.  He  himself  was  bound 
for  Florida,  where  he  had  a  large  orange  plan- 
tation. He  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  busi- 
ness and  was  now  retired.  Did  I  believe  him? 
Relaxed  in  that  warmth  and  sunshine,  I  could 
have  given  credence  to  anything. 

But  soon  we  came  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  One  section  of  the  train  turned  off  to- 
ward Florida,  while  the  other  sped  on  to 
New  Orleans,  my  own  destination.  I  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  a  stay  in  that  his- 
toric city.  I  would  arrive  just  in  time  to  miss 
the  Mardi  Gras,  but  there  was  plenty  of  other 
fun.  I  could  visit  the  French  quarter  and 
see  various  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
famous  city. 

When  I  arrived  it  happened  that  the  hotels 
were  crowded.  After  looking  in  vain  for  a 
room  at  a  moderate  price,  I  gave  up  the  search 
and  proceeded  to  the  St.  Charles,  at  that  time 
the  most  fashionable  hotel  in  the  city.  I 
liked  the  comfortable  quarters  and  was  im- 
pressed, too,  by  a  certain  bonhomie  among  the 
guests.  This  I  thought  might  be  the  influence 
of  Southern  cordiality. 

Well,  I  hadn't  been  there  long  when  I  fell 
in  with  several  tourists,  and  in  the  course  of 
things  was  invited  to  have  a  drink.  They  re- 
minded me  that  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  without 
enjoying  a  Sazarac  cocktail  was  like  visiting 
Paris  without  seeing  the  Louvre.  Oh,  they 
were  a  smooth  lot ! 

So  I  went  along,  and  over  the  cups  we  be- 
came better  acquainted.  Strange,  they,  too. 
were  from  Michigan!  Yes,  they  were  celery 
raisers  from  the  vicinity  of  Kalamazoo.  Just 
rich  rustics  come  South  to  have  a  good  time. 
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And  they  weren't  a  bad  lot  either.  There 
wasn't  a  "Gyp  the  Blood"  in  the  crowd,  and 
I  don't  suppose  any  of  them  carried  a  black- 
jack.    They  were  gentlemen  crooks. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  one  of  them 
asked  me  whether  I  had  taken  the  rubber 
wagon  around  the  city.  I  said  "No,"  where- 
upon it  was  agreed  we  should  go  out  to  see 
the  sights.  It  was  pleasant  riding  as  we  trav- 
eled over  that  historic  city.  Having  just  come 
from  the  cold  North  and  a  busy  business,  I 
was  just  in  the  mood  to  appreciate  it.  And 
then  New  Orleans  was  so  different  from  other 
places — so  quaint  and  foreign.  It  wasn't  like 
some  places,  where  a  man  hesitated  to  drop  his 
grip  a  moment  lest  some  one  walk  ofif  with  it. 
Why,  I  was  completely  off  my  guard — easy 
money,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  ripe  for  any 
confidence  man  who  might  happen  to  come 
along ! 

Well,  we  all  dropped  off  at  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  a  sort  of  Coney  Island  just  out  of  New 
Orleans.  As  I  remember  it,  a  man  could 
find  there  any  gambling  diversion  he  wanted. 
There  was  everything  from  roulette  to  races. 
But,  frankly,  I  am  not  given  to  either. 

I  walked  along  with  my  new  acquaintances, 
quite  taken  up  with  the  novelty  of  the  place. 
The  air  was  bahny  as  a  summer  day  up  North, 
and  we  were  having  a  thoroughly  good  time. 
Soon  we  approached  a  stout  stranger  in  Amer- 
ican dress,  but  presenting  nevertheless  a  some- 
what foreign  appearance.  He  had  the  dark 
complexion  of  an  Oriental,  and  addressed  us 
as  we  approached  in  a  lingo  that  sounded  like 
Mexican  :  "Play,  gentlemen,  play  ?"  In  front 
of  him  stood. a  small  table  on  which  were  sev- 
eral shells. 

At  once  I  recognied  the  old  shell  game  that 
is  seen  so  often  at  country  fairs.  Of  course, 
I  wasn't  going  to  fall  for  a  gag  like  that.  I 
had  seen  it  worked  too  often  on  unsuspecting 
farmers.  But  the  Mexican  only  grew  the  more 
serious  at  my  jest.  Strange  to  say,  my  ac- 
quaintances, who  I  supposed  were  "on," 
showed  a  genuine  interest  in  the  career  of  the 
little  marble  as  it  ran  among  the  shells. 
Ah,  this  was  a  clever  Mexican!  He  could 
jabber  away  and  at  the  same  time  manipulate 
the  shells  with  the  dexterity  of  a  magician. 
In  fact,  before  I  got  away,  Iknew  he  was  a 
magician. 

One  of  the  crowd  started  to  bet.     He  put 


up  a  dollar  and  won  five  the  very  first  crack 
out  of  the  box.  He  picked  the  very  shell  un- 
der which  the  marble  lay.  But  the  Mexican 
again  shuffled  the  marble  about  and  then  defied 
any  one  to  tell  under  which  shell  it  lay.  An- 
other of  my  friends  made  the  guess  this  time 
and  won  as  did  the  first.  Then  a  third 
wagered  a  five-spot  and  took  away  the  money. 

Why,  it  was  easy!  The  way  they  took  in 
the  money  dazzled  me.  My  own  palms  began 
to  itch.  The  Mexican,  visibly  nervous  over 
the  way  he  was  losing,  with  some  hesitation 
engaged  me  in  a  game.  Of  course  I  won. 
By  this  time  the  Mexican  was  furious.  The 
next  wager  was  another  sure  shot.  I  could 
fairly  see  the  marble  as  it  entered  the  shell. 
Encouraged  by  the  previous  winnings  I  bet  a 
bigger  stack  next  time ;  but,  lo,  when  the  artist 
lifted  the  shell,  gone  was  the  marble!  The 
rascal — he  had  purposely  shifted  the  shells  1 
Such  injustice !  Remonstrate  I  couldn't,  for 
the  voluble  shell  charmer  kept  up  a  harangue 
that  gave  me  no  chance  to  parley.  Then  we 
started  doubles.  I  thought  thereby  I  could 
win  back  my  losses  and  quit  even.  But  no 
such  luck  for  me.  I  lost  repeatedly.  I  wanted 
to  give  up  then  and  there,  but  the  friendly 
encouragement  of  those  about  me  sustained 
my  nerve  and  I  bet  some  more.  The  same 
result. 

At  this  point  the  latent  acumen  that  lies  deep 
in  the  brain  of  every  sucker  began  to  awake. 
It  was  dawning  on  me  that  the  Mexican  and 
the  celery  raisers  were  confederates  and  I  their 
game.  It  was  galling,  but  I  told  them  what 
I  thought  of  them  and  had  that  satisfaction 
anyway.  I  might  say  I  didn't  mind  the  loss 
of  fifteen  dollars  so  much  as  I  did  the  jar 
which  my  confidence  in  human  nature  had 
suffered,  but  that  would  be  stretching  the 
truth.  Barnum  was  right,  thought  I.  The 
American  public  likes  to  be  taken  in. 

As  I  was  about  to  leave,  they  insisted  on 
shaking  hands  and  observing  all  the  social 
amenities  of  business  associates.  And  one  of 
them  took  occasion  to  inquire,  "Do  you  know 
Mr.  B.,  the  sheriff  of  your  county?"  "I  know 
of  him,"  said  I.  "Well,  he  was  down  here 
a  week  ago  and  we  took  him  in  for  $180." 
That  was  balm  to  my  feelings.  To  think  that 
I  had  gotten  off  with  a  loss  of  only  $15  made 
me  feel  proud.  I  beat  it  back  to  New  Orleans, 
wondering  how  a  sheriff  had  fallen  for  a  game 
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like  that.     That  man,  thought  I,  didn't  know 
when  to  quit. 

Did  I  report  my  experience  to  ihe  police? 
Never.  I  may  confess,  though,  that  upon  in- 
quiry I  learned  that  Lake  Pontchartrain  was 
just  outside  the  limits  of  New  Orleans  and 
consequently  was  not  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Nothing  doing.  The  money  was  gone — irre- 
trievably lost. 


That  night  when  I  went  to  supper  nothing 
tasted  good.  Not  even  soup  hot  with  Chili 
could  refresh  my  jaded  spirit  and  tired  body. 
They  had  a  Mexican  menu  that  evening  which 
might  have  appealed  to  the  average  traveler, 
but  I  could  see  the  fakir  in  every  dish.  The 
next  morning  I  took  an  early  train  out  of  New 
Orleans  with  a  feeling  that  a  traveler  can 
never  be  too  cautious. 


A  MILLION  PRESCRIPTIONS  IN  ONE  STORE! 

The  Achievement  of  J.  J.  Schott,  of  Galveston,  Texas — This  Includes  Ori|{inals  Only— Re< 
fills  Not  Counted — A  Pharmaceutical  Record  to  be  Proud  Of. 


J.  J.  Schott  of  Galveston,  Texas,  has  made 
a  remarkable  record  in  the  drug  business.  He 
counts  the  prescriptions  on  his  files  in  seven 
figures.  Laid  flat  one  upon  the  other  they 
would  make  a  stack  400  feet  high.  How  long 
did  it  take  him  ?    About  48  years,  which  means 


Mr.  Schott. 


an  average  of  60  prescriptions  a  day  through- 
out that  long  period.  Mr.  Schott  began  busi- 
ness in  1864,  a  very  active  year.  Says  Mr. 
Schott:  'Tt  was  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  in  Galveston.  I  was  the  only  drug- 
gist in  Galveston   who  put  up  prescriptions. 


There  were  only  three  drug  stores  left  after 
those  who  got  scared  moved  away,  and  the 
other  two  druggists  were  sick  and  never  filled 
a  prescription  during  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic. I  learned  to  fill  prescriptions  under  an 
old  Virginian  who  had  graduated  from  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  coached  me  before  and  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  Civil  war,  and  when 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  broke  out  I  had  to 
get  into  the  harness  and  fill  prescriptions  my- 
self." 

AN    INTERESTING    CAREER. 

As  a  druggist  in  Galveston  Mr.  Schott  has 
had  a  very  interesting  career.  He  entered  the 
drug  business  clerking  in  the  store  of  George 
A.  Behrman  in  1859,  and  remained  with  him 
about  eight  years.  During  most  of  tliis  time 
he  did  not  fill  prescriptions,  but  was  merely  a 
clerk.  He  did  no  dispensing  until  1864. 
Then  he  became  manager  of  the  establishment, 
continuing  as  such  until  1867,  when  he  opened 
a  store  of  his  own  at  the  present  stand.  He 
began  business  with  a  small  stock  of  goods  in 
a  little  room  11  by  28  feet.  Starting  with  the 
right  principles,  Mr.  Schott  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  one  of  the  largest  drug  businesses  in 
Texas.  From  a  diminutive  apothecary  shop 
his  establishment  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
best  equipped  drug  stores  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Schott  has  always  run  his  store  day 
and  night.  It  has  never  been  closed.  "We 
have  no  keys  for  the  doors  to  the  store,"  said 
Mr.  Schott,  "and  could  not  lock  it  if  we  de- 
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sired."     Six  prescription  clerks  look  after  the 
dispensing. 

The  million  prescriptions  are  kept  on  file 
by  being  strung  on  heavy  wires,  5000  on  each 
wire.  They  may  be  seen  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  in  the  accompanying  picture  of  the 
store.  There  are  200  of  these  wires,  and  they 
were  hung  up  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity 
to  see  them  on  the  day  when  the  occasion  was 
celebrated.  It  should  be  understood  that  this 
number  represents  original  perscriptions  and 


Schott's  friends  were  invited,  Senator  Kauff- 
man  acting  as  toastmaster.  Mr.  Schott  him- 
self has  had  many  an  enjoyable  outing  on 
Galveston  Island,  where  he  likes  to  betake 
himself  at  times  to  indulge  his  fishing,  hobby. 
The  gulf  has  surrendered  many  a  fish  to  Mr. 
Schott's  hook  and  line. 

AN  UNUSUAL  RECORD. 

One  million  original  prescriptions  filled  at  a 
single  drug  store  in  a  period  of  48  years  is  cer- 


An  interior  view  of  Mr.  Schott's  store  in  Galveston.    The  million  prescriptions  are  seen  suspended  on  wire  files  from  the  ceiling. 


not  refills,  which  if  counted  would  increase  the 
number  by  more  than  one-third. 

AN  OYSTER  ROAST. 

On  reaching  the  millionth  prescription  it 
was  only  natural  that  Mr.  Schott  should  desire 
to  observe  the  occasion  in  some  formal  way. 
Accordingly  he  closed  his  store  that  Friday 
night,  which  was  the  first  tiine  that  the  doors 
had  been  shut  since  1882,  a  period  of  more 
than  30  years.  Mr.  Schott  and  all  his  clerks 
went  down  to  Galveston  Island,  where  from 
8  to  11.30  they  indulged  in  an  oyster  roast  in 
honor  of  the  historic  event.     Several  of  Mr. 


tainly  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  It  shows  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Galveston  in  the 
establishment.  On  the  day  that  the  prescrip- 
tions rounded  out  the  million  mark,  Mr.  Schott 
suspended  a  sign  in  his  store,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  photograph  of  the  room,  reading: 
"Trusted  One  Million  Times  in  Our  Prescrip- 
tion Department."  On  the  same  day  a  large 
ad.  appeared  in  the  Galveston  papers  featuring 
Mr.  Schott's  remarkable  record.  Since  Mr. 
Schott  has  been  in  the  drug  business  in  Galves- 
ton for  nearly  half  a  century  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  his  ad.  w-as  read  with  considerable 
interest  by  the  people  of  the  city. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-IINE." 

Twelfth  Article— "Last  Year  the   Seed   Business   Paid  Us  $1500.00."  Writes  this  Drn|{|{iat 

—He  Tells  How  to  Handle  the  Goods   and   Su^^ests  Several  Advertisln|{ 

Schemes  that  May  Be  Used  to  Work  Up  Sales. 

By  W.  P.  McCRAW. 

Tarboro.  N.  C. 


After  trying  almost  every  side-line  I  could 
think  of  that  could  possibly  be  handled  in  a 
drug  store,  I  have  decided  that  selling  garden 
seeds  has  them  all  beaten  a  block. 

We  buy  our  seeds  from  the  well-known  firm 
of  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  at  a 
cost  of  eighteen  dollars  a  thousand  five-cent 
papers.  These  seeds  retail  for  fifty  dollars  a 
thousand.  They  are  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
packages  and  are  handled  without  any  loss,  as 
all  packages  are  sealed. 

HOW    SEEDS  ARE   BOUGHT. 

We  buy  our  seeds  outright.  Other  arrange- 
ments may  be  made,  however,  for  handling 
them.  The  different  seed  people  will  place 
them  with  you  on  commission,  allowing  you 
just  half  of  what  they  sell  for.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  safest  plan  until  you  have  estab- 
lished a  business  on  them.  If  you  handle  seeds 
on  commission,  you  are  without  a  loss  of  any 
kind.  They  deliver  the  seeds  for  you  to  your 
store  and  call  in  when  the  season  is  over. 
You  pay  for  what  is  sold.  They  take  up  the 
balance. 

Every  spring  we  take  our  mailing  list  and 
mail  to  every  country  customer  a  letter  about 
the  seed  business,  stating  that  our  new  supply 
has  just  arrived  and  telling  the  line  we  are 
handling.  In  this  connection,  of  course,  we 
take  the  opportunity  to  say  something  about 
our  drug  business. 

Every  family  living  in  the  country  or  small 
town  has  a  garden  of  some  kind.  In  my  esti- 
mation there  is  no  advertising  like  a  letter 
mailed  direct  to  these  people.  It  makes  the 
recipient  feel  that  you  are  interested  in  him, 
and  that  goes  a  long  way. 

We  use  a  list  of  about  one  thousand  names, 
so  that  the  advertising  costs  us  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  dollars,  including  the  postage  and  let- 
ters. In  connection  with  this  we  offer  five 
dollars  in  gold  to  the  person  bringing  to  us  by 
September  1  the  largest  melon,  bunch  of  veg- 


etables, potatoes,  or  some  product  of  the  gar- 
den. 

A    NOVEL    PRIZE   SCHEME. 

Last  season  we  offered  five  dollars  in  gold 
to  the  person  bringing  us  the  largest  water- 
melon. This  was  a  crackerjack  ad.  We  sold 
about  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  melons  besides 
those  which  the  clerks  ate.  All  had  been  ob- 
tained for  that  one  five-dollar  prize  in  gold! 
It  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  corner  the 


W.  p.  McCraw. 

melon  market,  the  way  the  people  brought  in 
their  specimens. 

I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  these  prizes 
were  offered  to  the  people  using  seed  bought 
from  our  store.  The  year  before  last  we 
offered  the  same  prize  to  the  person  having" 
the  finest  garden  with  the  largest  variety  of 
vegetables  by  the  first  day  of  June.  This  also 
worked  well,  for  I  never  saw  such  gardens  in 
my  life.  We  must  have  beaten  Florida  that 
year. 

It  requires  very  little  space  in  the  store  to 
handle  seeds;    only  give  them  a  place  where 
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they  can  be  seen  and  call  the  people's  attention 
to  them.  They  are  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
packages;  and  taken  all  the  way  through,  are 
the  cleanest,  best  paying  line  I  can  think  of. 

FIELD   SEED. 

We  also  sell  field  seed,  such  as  rye,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  etc.  These  we  do  not  carry  in 
stock,  but  have  the  agency  for  some  near-by 
concern.  For  these  we  require  the  cash  wath 
the  order.  The  profit  on  them  is  only  ten  per 
cent.  But  we  never  touch  them,  as  they  are 
shipped  direct  to  the  customer.  This,  of 
course,  is  just  like  finding  it  in  the  road.  All 
it  costs  us  is  one  stamp  and  a  letter. 

The  entire  seed  business  last  year  paid  us 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  was  worked 
up  to  that  by  just  such  methods  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.     If  any  one  else  knows  of 


another  side-line  that  is  as  good  or  better  than 
the  seed  business  I'd  like  to  have  him  mention 
it,  for  I'd  like  to  get  hold  of  it.  With  the  two 
side-lines  and  a  good  paying  drug  business,  we 
might  make  a  very  good  living. 

Several  days  ago  a  man  from  the  country 
came  in  selling  chickens,  and  I  asked  him  what 
per  cent  he  was  making  after  feeding  them  all 
the  year.  He  said  he  had  not  stopped  to  fig- 
ure it  out.  I  am  very  much  like  he  is.  I  have 
not  stopped  to  figure  out  the  exact  per  cent  we 
make  on  seeds.  But,  as  that  countryman  says, 
if  1  buy  seeds  for  less  than  two  cents  a  package 
and  sell  them  for  five,  I  know  I  haven't  lost 
any  money. 

I  advise  all  druggists  in  sections  where  gar- 
dening is  done  to  try  my  plan  of  selling  this 
line.     It  helps  to  pay  the  rent. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  HOUR. 

The  Work  and  Policies  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal  Products 
Outlined— The  Vital  Need  of  Uniform  Lei{islation  Especially  Emphasized. 

By  FRANK  G.  RYAN.* 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacture!  s  of  Medicinal  Products: 

While  our  Association  represents  the 
youngest  of  all  the  organizations  having  to 
do  wdth  the  supply  of  medicinal  products,  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  has  abundantly 
proved  to  those  having  the  work  in  charge 
that  there  is  a  field  for  its  endeavor  and  that 
our  Association  can  become  of  great  value  to 
the  interests  it  represents  as  well  as  to  all 
branches  of  the  trade  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. We  must  not,  however,  expect  to 
work  for  purely  selfish  motives.  Any  policy 
which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
welfare  of  the  trade  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  fail 
in  its  purpose.  The  time  is  rapidly  passing 
when  special  privilege  can  be  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  to  the  detriment  of  the 
many  not  included  in  the  favored  circle. 


♦Presidential  address  delivered  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  N.  A.  M.  M.  P.,  held  in  New  York  City 
last  month. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deliver  a  long  ad- 
dress reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year. 
This  I  will  leave  for  the  Secretary's  report. 
It  is  my  desire,  however,  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  our  Association  can  render 
service  to  its  members. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROBLEMS. 

Naturally  the  most  important  work  just  at 
present  is  along  the  lines  of  legislation  affect- 
ing our  interests.  In  consequence  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Constitution  giving  each 
State  the  right  to  legislate  for  itself,  we  are 
confronted  with  State  laws  which  vary  greatly 
from  one  another,  and  which  make  the  con- 
duct of  business  difficult  for  those  doing  an 
interstate  trade.  Not  only  do  the  laws  them- 
selves often  differ,  but  the  construction  put 
upon  the  same  law  by  the  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous States  also  differs  widely.  All  of  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  our  business,  but  is  the  cause  of 
much  difficulty  in  the  commercial  and  domestic 
life  of  the  people  generally.     It  is  desirable, 
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therefore,  to  use  every  endeavor  to  secure 
State  laws  which  conform  to  the  Federal  law^ 
on  the  same  subject,  making  the  Federal  law 
the  standard  for  all. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  law-making 
bodies  often  do  not  have  the  facts  necessary 
for  intelligent  consideration  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  it  should  be  a  part  of  our  w^ork  to 
supply  proper  data  upon  which  laws  can  be 
formulated.  I  am  sure  that  all  w  ill  agree  with 
my  own  experience  that  legislatures  generally 
welcome  real  information  of  an  unbiased  char- 
acter, and  gladly  grant  hearings  to  those 
bringing  facts  of  value  to  their  attention.  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  should  oppose  certain 
provisions  inimical  to  our  interests,  but  we 
must  be  ready  to  suggest  methods  by  which 
the  interests  of  all  will  be  properly  conserved, 
at  the  same  time  accomplishing  the  object  de- 
sired. 

Probably  no  more  important  legislation  is 
being  considered  at  the  present  time  than  that 
regulating  the  trafific  in  narcotic  drugs.  I  am 
sure  every  one  of  our  members  will  gladly 
forego  the  sale  of  these  drugs  for  improper 
purposes  and  will  lend  his  aid  to  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  traffic.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  needlessly  hamper  the  conduct  of 
legitimate  business  with  useless  provisions 
which  can  only  complicate  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of 
the  many  suggestions  already  made  a  satisfac- 
tory working  policy  may  be  adopted.  This  is 
a  notable  example  of  the  desirability  of  having 
uniform  Federal  and  State  laws. 

While  the  officers  delegated  to  enforce  the 
various  State  and  Federal  laws  must  at  times 
decide  how^  the  laws  shall  be  construed,  it  has 
happened  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  will  hap- 
pen in  the  future,  that  some  of  these  officers 
exceed  their  authority  and  indulge  in  the  law- 
making power  rather  than  confine  their  work 
to  enforcing  the  laws  as  written  and  approved 
by  legislative  bodies.  That  such  power  should 
not  be  delegated  to  boards  or  officers  is  ap- 
parent, and  it  should  be  resisted  wherever  it 
is  assumed.  Recently  an  order  given  by  an 
inspector  in  a  Western  State  to  destroy  valu- 
able property  has  caused  much  annoyance  to 
the  drug  trade  of  the  State:  the  inspector 
assumed  to  be  judge  and  jury,  and  considered 
his  judgment  final  on  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts in  question.  No  such  authority  was  in- 
tended by  the  statute ;  every  person  is  entitled 


to  a  hearing:    and  property  rights  cannot  be 
destroyed  without  due  process  of  law. 

THE   PARCELS   POST   AND   OTHER  QUESTIONS. 

The  parcels  post  is  now  in  operation  and  in 
process  of  development.  The  regulations 
therefor  must  be  gradually  established.  We 
should  present  our  views  on  the  subject  to  the 
proper  departments  at  Washington.  As  an 
example,  I  would  mention  the  rules  governing 
the  shipment  of  liquids. 

I  recommend  that  the  Association  go  on 
record  as  favoring  one-cent  letter  postage,  and 
I  would  ask  that  the  various  firms  composing 
our  membership  lend  their  aid  and  support  to 
the  National  One-cent  Letter  Postage  Asso- 
ciation. 

One  of  the  problems  always  with  us  is  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  expense  accounts 
of  our  travelers.  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  Decisions,  vol- 
ume 23,  No.  18.  issued  October  31,  1912, 
wherein  the  travel  regulations  for  the  depart- 
ment are  given  in  detail.  While  these  regula- 
tions cannot  be  adopted  by  us  as  a  whole,  they 
form  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  indicate  what  is 
deemed  by  the  Treasury  Department  a  fair 
allowance  for  expenses  incurred  by  its  travel- 
ing staff. 

The  imitation  of  labels  furnishes  a  subject 
of  importance,  particularly  as  it  applies  to 
imitations  carried  on  in  countries  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Some  ac- 
tive steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  such  piracy. 

At  our  first  meeting  the  annual  dues  for 
membership  were  placed  at  $200,  and  while 
this  amount  has  been  more  than  sufficient  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Association  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  it  is  my  recommendation 
that  it  remain  unchanged  for  the  present.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  in  the  near 
future  to  employ  paid  assistants  to  devote 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Association,  thus  creating  a  consider- 
able added  expense.  The  w'ork  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  has  almost  wholly  devolved  on  our 
efficient  Secretary,  who  has  been  most  faith- 
ful in  our  interests,  and  who  should  receive 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  his  volun- 
tary labors. 

RELATIONS    WITH   OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

I  desire  to  express  the  pleasure  it  has  given 
us  to  receive  from  the  older  associations  en- 
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gaged  in  similar  lines  of  work  their  hearty 
good-will  and  assurance  of  cooperation.  The 
National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
have  all  received  our  representatives  most  cor- 
dially. We  are  pleased  to  extend  to  delegates 
representing  these  and  other  associations  of 


like  character  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  our 
meetings. 

I  also  desire  to  return  my  personal  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  by  my  election  as 
their  first  president,  and  trust  that  such  serv- 
ice as  I  may  have  been  able  to  render  will 
meet  with  their  hearty  approval. 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  STATIONERY  WINDOW, 


By  J.  EARL  TAYLOR.  Ph.G.. 

Orldley.  Illinois. 


This  trim  was  unusual  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Modest  and  simple,  it  had  a  certain 
quiet  beauty  that  seemed  to  appeal  to  our  cus- 
tomers. At  the  same  time,  in  selling  force  it 
surpassed  our  expectations. 

The  stationery  was  exhibited  on  Onken 
Younits.  They  add  immensely  to  an  ex- 
hibit. I  arranged  these  fixtures  in  stair- 
step fashion,  so  that  the  goods  were  elevated 


tumn  leaves.  They  extended  across  the  top 
of  the  window  and  down  the  sides.  The  floor 
of  the  window  was  covered  with  the  best  stock 
we  carried.  Holly  design  paper  covered  the 
groundwork. 

The  paper  itself  was  the  best  that  we  have 
ever  carried.  The  prices  ranged  from  50 
cents  to  $3  a  box.  Since  the  trim  appeared, 
not  one  of  the  best  boxes  has  remained  in  the 


above  the  floor  of  the  window.  That  served 
to  set  them  off  sharply  against  the  background. 
I  couldn't  have  exhibited  the  box  paper  any 
better  if  I  tried.  The  package  in  the  center 
bore  a  large  picture  design  on  the  cover,  and 
several  other  boxes  were  quite  ornate.  Notice 
the  holly  wreaths  on  the  left.  The  back- 
ground was  literally  a  field  of  beautiful  au- 


stock.  That  is  the  truth.  We  sold  every- 
thing from  the  simple  box  at  50  cents  to  the 
hand-painted  at  $3.  This  is  a  record  that 
many  store  owners  in  larger  towns  must  take 
off  their  hats  to.  I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
for  in  my  clerking  days  I  worked  in  several 
of  the  best  pharmacies  in  different  parts  of 
the  countrv. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A   TABLE   FOR   WRITING    SHOW-CARDS. 

/.  C.  Reese,  Nezvton,  Kansas:  I  submit  two 
sketches  of  my  show-card  writing  table.  This 
is  a  very  handy  device  and  is  easily  made.  It 
also  answers  for  a  dust-tight  compartment  for 
the  storage  of  extra  cardboard.     It  is  hinged 


on  the  under  side  so  that  it  can  be  tilted  up  in 
a  vertical  position  and  set  out  of  the  way.  If 
a  table  is  not  convenient,  the  desk  or  rest  can 
be  hinged  to  almost  anything  else  about  a 
«;tore. 

The   frame  is  made  of  1x1^   inches  soft 
pine;   the  lid  and  back  of  compo  board  30x36 


_S>^^;<'^/^^~^ 


inches.  There  is  no  frame  for  the  lid.  It  is 
just  hinged  to  the  bottom  of  frame.  The  lid 
is  ruled  off  in  one-inch  sc^uares  to  facilitate 
marking  the  letters  off  on  the  show-card.  The 
whole  is  hinged  to  the  table  12i^  inches  from 
the  lower  side  or  bottom.  A  and  B  are  legs 
to  regulate  the  pitch  of  the  desk.     They  are 


loosely  fastened  to  the  frame  with  screws  and 
have  sharp-pointed  small  nails  driven  in  the 
end  to  keep  the  table  from  slipping. 

The  T  square,  C  in  figure  2,  is  a  regular 
draughting  square  and  is  mighty  handy  in 
ruling  or  spacing  letters.  All  extra  or  stock 
cardboard  is  kept  on  the  inside,  which  is  25x31 
inches,  allowing  the  full  sheet  cardboard  (22x 
28).  The  lid  and  back  are  kept  tight  by  hooks 
and  eyes  (P).  E  is  a  j4-inch  board  nailed  to 
the  table  for  supporting  the  regulating  leg,  B. 


A  DRY  SHAMPOO. 

Daisy  A.  Frick,  Audubon,  lozua:  This  time 
of  the  year,  in  cold  weather,  we  have  many 
calls  for  a  dry  shampoo.  We  prepare  a  pow- 
der of 

Powdered  orris  root 7  ounces. 

Powdered   borax    7  ounces. 

Soda  bicarbonate    1  ounce. 

Oil  of  rose 5  drops. 

Triturate  the  rose  oil  with  the  borax  a  small  portion 
at  a  time,  mix  all  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  put 
up  in  paper  boxes  of  3  ounces  each.  Sell  for  25  cents 
a  package.  The  directions  for  use  are :  Dust  in  the 
hair  freely  and  brush  out  thoroughly. 

This  makes  five  packages  at  a  total  cost  of 
25  cents.  They  bring  $1.25.  This  idea  is 
worth  a  dollar  to  me  many  times  during  the 
winter  months  when  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for 
ladies  to  shampoo  their  hair.  Many  fear  tak- 
ing cold,  and  this  powder  absorbs  the  oil  from 
the  hair,  making  it  light  and  fluffy.  But  the 
shampoo  must  be  followed  by  a  thorough 
brushing  of  the  hair  and  head  so  as  not  Lo 
clog  the  pores  in  the  scalp. 


CLEANING  FILLED  CAPSULES. 

Lester  E.  Lcnroiv,  Nczvark,  N.  J.:  Here  is 
an  excellent  method  of  cleaning  filled  capsules : 
Buy  of  your  dry  goods  store  about  half  a  yard 
of  soft  single-faced  Canton  flannel  for  five  or 
six  cents.  Place  the  capsules  filled  with  pow- 
ders inside  the  flannel  and  fold  once  between 
the  hands,  or  lay  them  flat  on  the  counter  and 
fold.  Rub  together  for  a  few  seconds.  After 
a  brisk  rubbing  of  this  sort,  the  capsules  will 
reappear  bright  and  highly  polished,  a  credit 
to  any  pharmacist.  Shake  out  the  flannel  and 
put  it  away  for  the  next  set  of  capsules.  This 
flannel  is  washable  and  will  keep  for  a  long 
time. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


SIXTY  YEARS  IN  THE  DRUG  BUSINESS! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  enclose  herewith  my  subscription.  This 
year  I  enter  upon  my  sixtieth  year  behind  the 
drug  counter,  and  my  eyesight  not  being  as 
good  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago  I  appreciate  the 
beautiful  large  and  clear  print  of  the  Bul- 
letin as  well  as  its  many  useful  articles. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  drug 
business  in  sixty  years.  We  used  to  sell 
paints,  oils,  glass,  putty,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles   now    usually    sold    in    hardware    stores. 


Mr.  Green's  home. 

When  I  entered  the  drug  business  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  a  solid  foundation  in 
medicine  before  entering  a  medical  college  for 
study  as  a  physician.  But  during  my  three 
years'  service  washing  bottles,  working  a  pill 
machine,  mixing  oil  and  whiting  into  putty  be- 
tween my  study  hours,  T,  like  many  a  boy  be- 
fore (and  more  will  be  to  the  end  of  time), 
became  acquainted  v^ith  "the  best  little  girl  on 
earth."  Of  course  that  meant  to  hustle  into 
business  for  miyself  and  get  a  home  for  her. 
So  in  1850,  in  partnership  with  a  friend,  I 
bought  my  preceptor  out.  Then  began  the 
hunt  for  the  home.  The  following  squib  from 
the  Democratic  Watchman  of  September  17, 
1857,  tells  the  story: 

We  saw  a  plan  a  few  days  ago  of  a  house  to  be 


erected  shortly  on  the  hill  near  Lime's  Cottage  by  F.  P. 
Green,  Esq.,  of  this  borough.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Green's 
own  ideas  and  is  certainly  a  very  good  one.  We  have 
heard  said  that  "it  is  best  to  get  the  cage  before  the 
bird,"  and  we  presume  this  to  be  his  intention.  If  the 
"bird"  is  as  pretty  as  the  "cage"  promises  to  be,  there 
is  no  doubt  he  will  have  a  pleasant  time.  Success  to 
you,   Frank. 

Well,  I  got  the  "bird,"  and  on  the  27th  of 
December  last  we  quietly  passed  our  fifty-fifth 
anniversary  in  that  "cage."  When  I  started 
to  write  I  did  not  expect  to  ramble  off  about 
myself.  Excuse  me.  I  submit  a  photograph 
of  the  "cage." 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  New  Year,  I  am, 
Bellefonte,  Pa.  F.  POTTS  GrEEN. 


SOME   HOT  STUFF   FROM    HERR   BODE- 
MANN.. 
To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  one  more  knock-down  argument  in 
favor  of  not  being  afraid  of  your  shadow  and 
against  softening  of  the  spinal  column.  A 
slaughtering  pen  with  a  calico  appendix  adver- 
tised a  bottle  of  100  five-grain  XX  tablets  at  a 
price  below  the  cost  of  the  material  by  the  car- 
load. On  sending  for  a  bottle  the  messenger 
was  informed  that  the  price  in  question  was 
that  established  on  bargain-sale  day.  The 
price  now  was  more  than  double  the  bargain- 
sale  price!  Furthermore,  the  clerk  said  he 
hadn't  any  in  the  house,  but  could  sell 
the  tablets  by  the  dozen  at  25  cents — the  same 
price  as  any  honest  man  charges  who  sells  the 
real  thing  and  is  not  afraid  of  his  shadow. 

When  these  shopping  fiends  tackle  me,  I  tell 
them  that  I  have  all  I  can  do  to  regulate  my 
own  prices,  and  I  don't  try  to  explain  the 
charges  of  other  people.  Then  they  flash  these 
slaughter-pen  prices — and  I  flash  a  newspaper 
clipping  showing  250  concerns  caught  selling 
spurious  XX  tablets,  and  I  add  that  I  am  not 
on  this  list,  that  I  am  in  for  a  solid  night's 
rest  while  these  cheap  John  adulterators  lie 
awake  nights  planning  how  to  keep  out  of  jail, 
and  if  they  land  in  jail  they  get  what's  coming 
to  them. 

The  curse  of  pharmacy  is  not  the  lack  of  a 
"prerequisite,"  but  the  lack  of  old-fashioned 
honesty.  I  for  one  have  no  earthly  use  for 
substitution  and  adulteration  in  any  form  and 
on  any  excuse,  and  I  despise  the  act  as  much 
as  the  actor — the  double-decker  Pharisee  and 
hypocrite  shouting  about  raising  the  standard 
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and  lowering  it  in  practice  by  such  mounte- 
bank games !  W.  Bodemann. 

Chicago,  111. 

TWO  ANECDOTES  FROM  PROFESSOR 
REMINGTON. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  recently  picked  up  two  stories  which  you 
can  use  or  not,  as  you  see  fit.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  Florida,  where  I  gained  12  pounds 
in  twelve  days  and  caught  536  pounds  of  fish 
in  four  weeks.  I  am  willing  to  testify  to 
these  facts  with  my  hand  on  the  United  States 
Dispensatory. 

On  December  21  I  took  passage  on  the 
steamer  Manatee  for  St.  Petersburg  on  Tampa 
Bay.  The  steamer  was  crowded  and  seats 
were  scarce.  A  Florida  farmer  approached 
me  and  said:  "Stranger,  would  you  let  my 
wife  set  thar  on  the  rail  back  of  you?  The 
water's  gittin'  rough  and  she's  likely  to  sput. 
But  don't  get  skeered,  she'll  nudge  you  on  the 
back  when  it  comes." 

Exit  Professor  for  drier  prospects! 

Here  is  another : 

Pahson  Jones  was  shocked  to  see  one  of  his 


flock,  a  colored  woman,  beating  her  young  son 
with  a  shingle. 

Pahson  Jones:  "Miss  M'Hndy,  whah  foh 
you  beatin'  dat  boy  o'  yourn  so  abstrop- 
erously?" 

Miss  M'lindy :  "Do  you  knov/  what  he  have 
done?  He  tuk  de  key  outen  de  kitchen  arly 
dis  mawnin'  an'  unlocked  de  hen-house  an'  let 
all  dem  chickens  out!" 

Pahson  Jones:  "But  nebber  min'  dat;  dey 
all  cpme  back  at  6  o'clock  to  roost." 

Miss  M'lindy:  "Dat  dey  won't!  Dey  all 
gwine  to  der  home  roost,  and  Pll  nebber  see 
one  o'  dem  back." 

Pahson  Jones:  "Did  he  do  dat?  Den  gib 
him  two  extra  licks  fo'  me !" 

Philadelphia,  Pa.        JOSEPH  P.  REMINGTON. 


AN  INVENTORY  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  taking  inventory  X  use  an  original  method 
that  saves  me  many  hours.  Only  those  well 
versed  in  prices,  however,  can  follow  this 
method.  The  idea  is  this :  instead  of  writing 
out  the  name  of  the  article  I  put  down  merely 


Annual  Banquet  of  the  Manufacturers.— Something  about  the  lirst  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufao- 
tarera  of  Medicinal  Products  is  printed  on  another  page.  The  banquet  of  the  organization  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  was  made  particu- 
larly interesting  by  the  presence  of  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  who  used  this  occasion  to  deliver  his  first  public  utterance  since  heit\g 
appointed  some  months  ago  to  succeed  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley.  In  the  picture  Dr.  Alsberg  sits  at  the  right  of  President  Frank  G.  Ryan,  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  while  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Remington  sits  at  Mr.  Ryan's  left.  Henry  W.  Merritt,  President  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  was 
present  to  represent  his  organization. 
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the  value  at  the  cost  price.  If  I  come  to  an 
article  which  I  do  not  know  the  price  of,  I 
make  a  note  of  it  and  look  it  up  later.  In  this 
way  we  can  go  through  a  case  quickly  and  add 
the  figures  up  giving  us  the  total  value.  If 
there  are  several  articles  together  costing  the 
same  we  bunch  them.  Wm.  C.  Moulton. 
Millbury,  Mass. 


HIS  HEART  CRIED   OUT  FOR  IT! 

To  the  Editors : 

The  accompanying  letter  may  prove  inter 
esting.     Our  friend  evidently  was  badly  off. 


y^-^  y\^   y{r~foL/ic*^  cr    -<i) 


xy  'ZoAy  nfYiM 


-Ayic-i^ 


7-4xi     -^  o-ytyyJL   <\>iCU/     O^Xa      LAjI/'O'  ^^tCo/lyC  »-<^ 
CUIUUA.        -d^    {P^iMJi       AJU'yxJ-      ^<)Ltrm/     </<M</-«. 
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That  heart  of  his  was  in  need  of  stimulation, 
and  there  was  only  one  thing  that  would  do 
the  trick.  J.  G.  Bennett. 

Litchfield,  N.  D. 


"THEATRICAL  PILLS." 

To  the  Editors : 

How  is  this  one  for  a  prize  winner?  A  cus- 
tomer came  in  a  few  days  ago  and  called  for 
"Confound  Theatrical  Pills."  We  gave  him, 
or  rather  substituted,  "Compound  Cathartic 
Pills,"  with  apologies  to  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession! H.  S.  Sanders. 

Hartford,  Ky. 


PEROXIDE   AGAIN. 

To  the  Editors: 

We  had  a  call  a  few  days  ago  for  "Rock  of 
Hyden."  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  wanted. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

HiUsboro,  Texas.         GUTHRIE,  TuRK  &  Co. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  since  I  first  started  in  the  drug 
business  seven  years  ago,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  drug  journal  that  equals  it  in  any  way, 
and  especially  in  the  way  of  advertising  helps. 

Batavia,  Ohio.  J.  E.  StOUT. 

I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  bright 
and  prosperous  New  Year;  you  certainly  de- 
serve it  on  account  of  the  most  excellent  jour- 
nal you  are  sending  the  pill  venders  of  the 
country  from  month  to  month ! 

Metamora,  Ohio.  R-  A.  Smith. 

*  ♦        * 

I  am  a  staunch  admirer  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy.  In  fact  I  couldn't  get  along 
without  it.  It  is  as  necessary  as  a  U.  S.  P. 
or  an  N.  F.  A.  W.  Fox. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

*  *        * 

I  cannot  do  without  the  Bulletin.  The 
best  articles  pertaining  to  pharmacy  are  found 
in  it.  J.  V.  Cline. 

Springfield,  Ills. 

I  don't  see  how  I  could  get  along  without 
the  Bulletin.     It  is  surely  a  live  wire. 

LaHarpe,  Ills.  F.  F.  VeDDER. 

Enclosed  please  find  $1  for  the  Bulletin. 
It's  getting  better  all  the  time ! 

Mapleton,  Minn.  JOHN  SweITZER. 

*  *         * 

I  consider  the  Bulletin  the  most  thorough 
of  any  drug  journal  I  take. 

Litchville,  N.  D.  J.    G.    BeNNETT. 

*  *         * 

Without  doubt  you  get  out  the  best  journal 
for  the  busy  retail  druggist. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  S.  D.  KnoX. 

*  *         * 

The  best  drug  journal  published — the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy! 

VermiHon,  Ohio.  A.  H.  Hart,  Ph.G. 
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specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  arc  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin, 

Making  Capital  of  the  Parcels  Post. — 

Among  the  various  ways  and  means  of  soliciting 
orders  for  delivery  under  the  new  parcels  post  is  a 
direct  personal  letter  from  the  druggist  to  the  customer. 
Here  is  one  sent  out  by  Ellis  E.  Faulkner,  of  Delton, 
Mich. : 
Dear  Madam:  Delton,   Mich.,  Jan.   1.  1913. 

No  need  of  hurry,  worry  or  bother  any  more — and  why? 
Simply  because  we  are  keeping  right  up  with  the  times,  and 
with  the  going  into  effect  of  the  parcels  post  we  place  at  your 
disposal  our  up-to-the-minute  service. 

'Phone  or  write  your  order,  and  in  the  very  next  mail,  by 
parcels  post,  there  will  be  delivered  to  you  the  article  you  want. 

The  packing  and  shipping  of  everything  in  our  drug  store 
is  most  carefully  done. 

You  not  only  get  a  prompt  service  but  a  right  service.  We 
can  send  you  any  medicine  you  need,  any  household  remedy  or 
any  drug-store  article.  There  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for 
wasting  your  valuable  time  in  making  unnecessary  trips.  Send 
us  your  order  for  drug-store  goods,  and  we  will  not  only  mail 
them  to  you  at  once,  but  we  will  also  attend  to  your  outside 
orders.  If  you  want  something  from  the  grocer,  from  the 
hardware  store,  or  the  clothing  store,  we  will  be  equally  as  well 
pleased  to  attend  to  it  for  you  and  mail  the  articles  you  desire 
with  your  drug  orders. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  carry  a  full  line  of  rubber  goods, 
toilet  requisites,  stationery,  patent  medicines,  veterinary  reme- 
dies, wall-paper,  paints,  oils,  varnish,  and  stock  food.  In  fact, 
our  stock  is  so  large  and  varied  that  most  of  the  things  you 
want  we  have,  and  if  there  is  an  unusual  article  you  need,  we 
will  be  glad  to  get  it.  Yours  very  truly, 

ELLIS  E.  FAULKNER. 

To  the  letter,  Mr.  Faulkner  attached  a  little  slip 
quoting  the  parcels  post  rates : 


Parcels  Post  Rates  Delton 


January  Ist,  1913,  the  followingr  postage  rates  go  into 
effect  for  Parcels  Post : 

All  parcels  weighing  4  ounces  or  less  will  cost  1  cent  per 
ounce  or  fraction  of  ounce,  regardless  of  distance.  Par- 
cels weighing  more  than  4  ounces  are  mailable  at  the  pound 
rate  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  and  when  mailed  at 
this  rate  any  fraction  costs  same  as  1  pound  : 


WEIGHT 

1  pound 

2  pounds 
8  pounds 

4  pounds 

5  pounds 

6  pounds 

7  pounds 

8  pounds 

9  pounds 

10  pounds 

11  pounds 


LOCAL  RATE 

5  cents 

6  cents 

7  cents 

8  cents 

9  cents 

10  cents 

11  cents 

12  cents 

13  cents 

14  cents 

15  cents 


1st  zone 
5  cents 
8  cents 
11  cents 
14  cents 
17  cents 
20  cents 
23  cents 

28  cents 

29  cents 
32  cents 
35  cents 


The  local  rate  applies  to  all  R.  F.  D.  routes  leaving  or 
coming  into  Delton,  and  the  First  Zone  rate  applies  to  ship- 
ment from  Delton  to  Cloverdale,  Shultz,  Hastings,  Dow- 
ling.  Bedford,  Augusta,  Prairieville,  Hickory  Comers, 
Milo,  Cressey,  Richland.  Doster.  or  Orangeville,  or  any 
other  Post  Office  within  50  miles  of  Delton  in  any  direction. 

Orders  by  mail  or  telephone  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Faulkner's  Drug  Store 

THE  NYAL  STORE 

Delton,     -    Michigan 


An  ingenious  way  of  telling  people  the  rates  under 
the  new  law  is  employed  by  the  Waterhouse  Drug  Co, 
of  Charter  Oak,  Iowa.    It  consists  of  a  hanger  7  by  11 


Local  Parcels  Post  Rates 


IIANO   UP  FOR  REFERENCE 


t  n»c»  and  Mk  VTC  to  cd 
1  48  Tot  yoor  Droit  Sior  « 


MATKRIIOUSE  DRUG  CO. 


inches,  the  rates  being  represented  by  a  series  of  con- 
centric squares.  The  accompanying  reproduction  is  of 
course  much  reduced  in  size,  but  will  serve  to  show  the 
general  scheme. 

Stamps  are  Cash. — 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of 
an  envelope  used  by  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  of  Chicago. 
The  three  words,  "Stamps  are  Cash,"  says  Mr.  Bode- 
mann, "caused  more  of  a  ripple  .than  anything  we  ever 


mym 


)  «ith«r  genuine  or  eounteHelt  product**— 


•o  H  !•  with 

MALTE.D 


MILK 


'*°»llC?s  MALTED  mTlK  CO. 


It  Is  slther  the  GENUINE  HORLICK'S 
or  counterfeit  product 

WE  SELL  ONLY  THE  GENUINE 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk 
W.  Bodemann's 

Hyde  Park  Pioneer  Drug  Store 

60  I  a  Lak«  A.anya 

Chicago 


flashed  at  the  natives — and  produced  the  cash.  The 
same  holds  good  with  the  blast  about  counterfeit  Hor- 
lick's, People  come  to  us  because  they  know  that  we 
refuse  to  stock  cheaper  imitations," 

Light  on  Old  Subjects. — 

Glucose  and  lactic  acid  are  split  up  by  ultraviolet 
rays,  the  former  into  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  hydrogen,  and  the  latter  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide.  The  presence  of  iron  greatly  hastens  this  de- 
composition, in  pure  water  the  reaction  being  doubtful. 
It  is  probable  that  light  acts  in  a  similar  way  on  all  plant 
acids,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  common  reactions  of 
plant  metabolism. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  PROif.  W.  L.  Scovn^LE.. 


Proof  of  the  Poison. — 

Two  German  chemists  in  experiments  on  dogs  found 
that  methyl  alcohol  is  excreted  very  slowly.  In  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  13.8  per  cent  of  the  whole 
amount  given  was  excreted  in  the  breath,  and  1.5  per 
cent  in  the  urine.  In  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  8.5 
per  cent  more  was  excreted  in  the  breath  and  1.5  per 
cent  in  the  urine,  making  24.3  per  cent  given  out  un- 
changed in  twenty-four  hours.  From  the  bodies  36.8 
per  cent  more  was  recovered  unchanged,  leaving  only 
39  per  cent  oxidized  in  the  body  in  forty-eight  hours. 
The  absorption  or  oxidation  is  very  slow,  and  the 
poison  accumulates  in  repeated  doses.  Ethyl  alcohol  is 
almost  completely  oxidized  within  ten  hours,  and  fur- 
nishes nearly  half  of  the  energy  of  the  body  during  that 
time. 

Enzymes  and  Odors. — 

Brooks  shows  that  the  characteristic  odor  and  flavor 
of  aromatic  bodies  may  be  due  to  an  oxidizing  enzyme 
in  the  plant.  Thus  in  vanilla,  coniferyl-alcohol  is  oxi- 
dized into  vanillin,  in  peppermint  the  menthone  is 
formed  by  an  oxidizing  ferment,  and  likewise  in  caraway 
the  carvone  is  an  oxidized  product.  Oxidizing  ferments 
have  been  found  in  these  plants,  and  when  dried  the 
production  of  oil  or  aromatic  body  ceases.  Contrari- 
wise in  roses  no  oxidase  is  found,  and  the  oil  consists 
largely  of  alcohol  and  ethereal  bodies  with  but  little 
aldehyde. 

About  Smoking. — 

A  writer  in  the  London  Lancet  claims  that  furfurol 
is  a  more  injurious  constituent  of  tobacco  smoke  than 
nicotine.  Furfurol  is  decidedly  poisonous,  and  is  said 
to  be  most  abundant  in  cigarette  smoke,  slightly  less 
abundant  in  the  smoke  from  a  pipe,  and  lacking  in 
cigar  smoke.  He  also  claims  that  Turkish  tobacco  yields 
only  traces  of  furfurol  in  the  smoke,  while  in  Virginia 
tobacco  it  yields  0.04  to  0.16  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  tobacco  burned.  On  the  contrary,  he  says  that  Turk- 
ish tobacco  yields  more  nicotine  to  its  smoke,  and  that 
pipes  and  cigars  yield  more  than  cigarettes. 

In  Union  There  is  Strength. — 

Strong  alcohol  kills  germs  quickly,  while  diluted  al- 
cohol kills  them  slowly.  But  strong  alcohol  also  coag- 
ulates them,  and  when  germs  are  numerous  the  coagula- 
tion forms  an  impenetrable  layer  which  protects  the 
germs  underneath,  and  these  are  not  killed.  Alcohol  of 
70  per  cent  or  less  does  not  coagulate  them,  hence  is  a 
safer  and  surer  disinfectant  than  94-per-cent  alcohol, 
but  requires  a  longer  time  to  act. 

Sell  for  the  Same  Price. — 

E.  F.  Harrison  proposes  to  value  asafetida  by  dis- 
tilling the  oil  and  testing  that.  Asafetida  oil  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sulphur,  19  to  30  per  cent. 


while  the  oleoresins  used  to  adulterate  asafetida,  but 
which  are  difficult  of  detection,  contain  no  sulphur.  The 
estimation  of  combined  sulphur  thus  gives  a  clue  to  the 
purity  of  the  oil  and  of  the  asafetida. 

Germs  and  Germination. — 

An  English  experiment  station  has  found  that  after 
partially  sterilizing  soil,  plants  will  grow  more  luxuri- 
antly in  it  and  will  be  freer  from  plant  diseases.  The 
sterilization  must  not  be  complete,  but  must  be  enough 
to  kill  the  harmful  bacteria  without  destroying  the  help- 
ful ones.  Heat,  toluol,  and  carbon  disulphide  were  tried. 
Chemical  treatment  gave  better  results  than  heat. 

To  Suspend  or  to  Settle. — 

Tannic  acid,  extract  of  straw,  peach  and  cherry  gums 
are  classed  as  diflocculating  agents,  and  their  presence 
in  small  proportions  will  make  clay,  charcoal,  etc.,  dif- 
fuse more  easily  in  water,  and  remain  in  suspension 
longer.  Some  of  such  mixtures  remain  suspended 
almost  as  well  as  colloidal  solutions.  All  can  be  floccu- 
lated by  the  addition  of  electrolytes. 

Prescription  for  an  Automobile. — 

Dr.  Henry  Sewall  says  that  the  beneficial  results  of 
fresh  air  are  not  due  to  the  absence  of  chemical  impuri- 
ties, as  carbon  dioxide,  odors,  etc.,  nor  to  the  presence 
of  ozone,  but  to  the  action  of  moving  air  upon  nerves 
in  the  skin  and  a  reflex  action  upon  the  functions  of  the 
body.  The  exhilaration  of  natural  scenes  and  of  exer- 
cise also  plays  an  important  part. 

Electric  vs.  Moonlight. — 

A  French  physician  says  that  the  ideal  way  to  cure 
warts  is  to  pass  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  a  2-per-cent  solution 
of  magnesium  sulphate  and  placed  on  the  wart.  The 
electric  current  ionizes  the  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
after  sixteen  treatments  the  wart  is  removed  without 
leaving  any  scar. 

Rennin. — 

Rennin  acts  upon  milk  much  more  strongly  in  pres- 
ence of  phosphoric  acid  than  with  lactic  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  Only  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  is  necessary, 
but  it  produces  a  firmer  curd  and  acts  more  quickly. 
Scaled  rennin  has  a  strength  of  1 :40,000  in  twelve  min- 
utes, and  precipitated  rennin  may  be  as  strong  as 
1 :200,000. 

Sea?— 

A  cubic  mile  of  sea  water  contains  93  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  gold,  Syi  million  worth  of  silver,  and  62 
million  worth  of  iodine.  If  a  suitable  cheap  precipitant 
for  these  can  be  found  it  will  be  possible  to  recover  vast 
sums  by  its  use.  The  mud  of  inlets  is  found  to  act  in 
a  measure,  and  to  contain  considerable  gold  and  silver. 

Safe  for  100  Years. — 

The  Chilean  saltpetre  beds  have  steadily  increased 
their  yield  for  80  years,  and  now  export  nearly  2j^ 
million  tons  per  year  at  a  value  of  $100,000.  Recent  ex- 
plorations indicate  that  there  is  enough  saltpetre  remain- 
ing to  maintain  the  present  yield  for  at  least  100  years. 
Only  the  easiest  workings  are  thus  far  developed. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Buli.E- 
TiN  of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Vanishing  Face  Cream:   Hair  Tonics. 
S.  D.  C.  writes :     "We  are  badly  in  need  of  a  good 
formula  for  a  vanishing  cream  and  also  of  a  good  hair 
tonic.     We  have   been   experimenting    for   some    time, 
but  have  not  been  very  successful." 

A  GREASELESS  CREAM. 

The  manufacture  of  greaseless  or  vanishing  cold 
creams  was  described  by  H.  B.  Molyneaux  in  a  com- 
prehensive article  beginning  on  page  106  of  the  March 
Bulletin,  in  1911.  Three  formulas  were  given  as  the 
result  of  much  experimentation.  Here  is  one  of  which 
the  author  says : 

"Physically  it  is  a  most  beautiful  preparation,  having 
a  satiny  finish  and  luster  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by 
any  other  method.  It  will  stand  up  longer  with  less 
loss  of  water  than  any  cream  on  the  market.  To  the 
consumer  it  has  none  of  the  disagreeable  medicinal  fea- 
tures so  common  among  these  creams,  such  as  irritating 
or  greasing  the  skin. 

"In  the  beginning  forgive  me  if  I  impress  upon  you 
the  necessity  of  following  the  modus  operandi  to  the 
letter.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  operation  is  the 
use  of  a  granite-ware  kettle  of  from  6  to  8  gallons  in 
capacity  for  making  the  quantity  contained  in  this 
formula.     Weigh  out  accurately: 

3  pounds  of  stearic  acid. 

24  ounces,  av.,  of  powdered  borax. 

1J4  ounces,  av.,  of  monohydrated  carbonate  of  soda. 

lyi   pounds  of  glycerin. 

18  pounds  of  distilled  water. 

Perfume  to  suit,  q.  s. 

Weigh  the  water,  glycerin,  borax,  and  soda  into  a  suitable 
vessel  and  cause  solution  by  heating  on  a  water  or  steam  bath. 
When  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  water-bath,  gradually 
add  the  stearic  acid,  which  has  been  previously  granulated,  stir- 
ring constantly  all  the  time  during  the  operation. 

"Boiling  distilled  water  should  be  added  from  time 
to  time  during  the  process  to  make  up  the  loss  by 
evaporation.  The  operator  can  gauge  the  hardness  or 
softness  of  the  cream  according  to  the  amount  of  water 
used  in  the  process.  Less  water  will  stiffen  the  cream ; 
more  water  will  soften  it.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  cold  water  be  added  to  the  cream  during  the 
process,  and  under  no  conditions  should  either  hot  or 
cold  water  be  used  after  the  cream  has  set.  The  time 
to  add  the  perfume,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  perfume  used." 

For  the  perfume  and  manufacturing  details,  see  the 
original  article. 

A    HAIR  TONIC. 

Three  hair  tonic  formulas  for  which  the  Bulletin 
awarded  prizes  in  a  contest  last  year  will  be  found  on 


pages  236  and  237  of  the  Bulletin  for  June,  1912.  The 
first  prize  formula  was  that  of  "Resor-Quinol  Hair 
Tonic,"  contributed  by  Daisy  A.  Frick,  Audubon,  Iowa. 
It  reads : 

Quinine     yi   drachm. 

Resorcin 4  drachms. 

Tincture  of  jaborandi 2  ounces. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 4  drachms. 

Alcohol    4  ounces. 

Spirit  of  myrcia 16  ounces. 

Rose  water   9  ounces. 

Mix  and  perfume  with  oil  of  berga- 
mot    yi  drachm. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium '/i  drachm. 

Oil  of  cologne yi   drachm. 

Add  the  oils  to  the  alcohol  first.  Add  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid,  three  drachms,  to  the  quinine.  Mix  all.  Filter,  twice  if 
necessary.  This  makes  a  full  quart.  The  amount  of  alcohol  is 
50  per  cent. 

Miss  Frick  added :  "We  dispense  the  tonic  in  a  six- 
ounce  sprinkler-top  bottle,  with  the  label  on  the  flat 
side  of  the  bottle.  The  total  cost  of  one  bottle  is  20 
cents.     It  brings  us  $1.00." 

The  second  prize  formula  was  that  of  I.  S.  Pladson, 
Sturgis,  S.   D. : 

Resorcin    10  grammes. 

Tincture    of    cantharides 10  Cc. 

Fluidextract   of  jaborandi 10  Cc. 

Betanaphthol    10  grammes. 

Oil  of  bergamot 15  minims. 

Glycerin    60  Cc. 

Alcohol, 

Rose  water aa  q.  s.   to  make  500  Cc. 

No  sediment  is  deposited  on  standing,  nor  does  the 
product  need  to  be  filtered.  It  has  a  good  color  and 
pleasant  odor.  It  is  put  up  in  eight-  and  sixteen-ounce 
dark,  amber-colored  bottles  with  sprinkler  top.  It  sells 
for  fifty  cents  and  a  dollar,  which  gives  a  good  margin 
of  profit.  With  a  little  push  it  ought  to  be  a  good  seller 
with  any  one. 

The  third  prize  formula  was  contributed  by  F.  P. 
Theriot,  Gretna,  La.     It  contains : 

Resorcin    1  drachm. 

Quinine  sulphate   1  scruple. 

Bay   rum    4  fluidrachms. 

Glycerin    4  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 2  fluidrachms. 

Tincture    of   capsicum 2  fluidrachms. 

Fluidextract   of  jaborandi 2  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol    2  ounces. 

Water,  q.  s.  ad 16  ounces. 

Mix  and  dissolve.     Florame  extract,  1  drachm,  for  perfume. 

The  preparation  may  be  colored  red  if  desired  by 
means  of  red  saunders. 


Dog  Remedies. 
S.   B.   B.  and  W.  A.  M.  want  liquid  remedies  for 
several  canine  diseases  which  they  mention.     We  sub- 
mit    the     following     formulas     borrowed     from     the 
literature: 

MANGE  LOTION. 

Follicular  mange  is  very  hard  to  cure.  Sarcoptic 
mange  is  readily  cured.  Isolate  the  animal  to  prevent 
a  spread  of  the  infection.  Apply  a  muzzle  and  clip  the 
hair  over  the  lesions. 

In  sarcoptic  mange  Peru  balsam  and  sulphur  oint- 
ment, a  drachm  to  the  ounce  or  1  part  of  each,  is  rec- 
ommended. Or  apply  a  lotion  consisting  of  1  part  each 
of  liquid  tar  and  soft  soap  and  8  parts  of  alcohol. 

For  follicular  mange,  weeks  or  months  are  required, 
and  the  result  is  doubtful.  Give  a  bath  of  sulphurated 
potassium  sohition,  J4  of  1  per  cent,  for  fifteen  minutes; 
follow  by  friction  with  pure  Peru  balsam.     Or  bathe 
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the  animal  in  a  bath  containing  2  per  cent  of  a  good 
coal-tar  disinfectant;  follow  by  rubbing  in  equal  parts 
of  the  solution  and  alcohol  once  or  twice  daily.  Squeeze 
the  pus  from  all  pustules. 

COUGH    MIXTURE. 

A  cough  mixture  for  dogs  is  the  following : 

Tincture   of   belladonna J^  ounce. 

Syrup    of    squill ^  ounce. 

Tincture  of  opium   camphorated 1  ounce. 

Water    to    make 6  ounces. 

Mix.     Give  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

DIARRHEA. 

Bismuth  subcarbonate  is  very  efficient  for  diarrhea 
in  dogs,  being  astringent,  sedative,  and  antiseptic.  Its 
use  should  be  preceded  by  the  administration  of  oil  or 
calomel,  in  diarrhea.  Suspend  the  bismuth  in  water 
with  gum  arable.    The  dose  of  bismuth  is  ten  grains. 

A  tablet  triturate  of  bismuth  subnitrate  3  grains, 
saccharated  pepsin  2  grains,  and  aromatic  chalk  powder 
2  grains,  is  also  recommended. 

DIGESTIVE   TONIC. 

Elixir  of  lactated  pepsin  should  be  a  satisfactory  di- 
gestive tonic. 

TONIC. 

Elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine  should  be  a 
good  tonic.    The  dose  is  a  half-drachm  to  a  drachm. 

DISTEMPER   CURE. 

The  only  effective  cure  for  distemper  is  a  distemper 
vaccine  that  will  combat  the  organisms  to  which  the 
infection  is  due.  Nuclein  solution  is  the  best  agent  for 
oral  administration. 

VERMIFUGE. 

As  it  is  not  always  known  from  what  particular 
kind  of  a  worm  a  dog  is  suffering,  it  is  worth  while 
to  administer  a  medicine  that  will  hit  either : 

Santonin     2  grains. 

Powdered  glass    5  grains. 

Powdered    areca    10  grains. 

Oil  of  male-fern,  sufficient  to  make  a  pill. 

Soluble  elastic  capsules  of  kamala  and  male-fern  are 
good  for  worms  in  dogs.  Tablet  triturates  of  santonin 
and  calomel,  of  each  1  grain,  are  also  safe  and  effective. 


Aromatic  Liquid  Soap. 

W.  W.  S.  writes :  "Please  publish  in  your  next  issue 
a  formula  for  making  an  antiseptic  transparent  liquid 
soap,  with  cottonseed  oil.  If  the  soap  cannot  be  made 
with  cottonseed  oil,  mention  some  other  oil  that  can 
be  used  in  a  cheap  product." 

The  following  formula  suggested  by  M.  I.  Wilbert 
some  years  ago  is  made  from  purified  cottonseed  oil 
and  will  not  cost  more  than  fifty  cents  a  gallon  in  fair 
quantities  and  make  a  satisfactory  product.    Try  it: 

Sodium  hydrate   40  Gm. 

Potassium    hydrate    40  Gm. 

Cottonseed   oil 500  Co. 

Alcohol     250  Co. 

Distilled   water,   a   sufficient  quantity  to 

make    2500  Cc. 

In  a  suitable  container,  preferably  a  glass-stoppered  bottle, 
dissolve  the  potassium  hydrate  and  the  sodium  hydrate  in  250 
Cc.  of  distilled  water,  add  the  alcohol,  and  then  add  the  cotton- 
seed oil  in  three  or  four  portions,  shaking  vigorously  after  each 
addition.  Continue  to  agitate  the  mixture  occasionally,  until 
saponification  has  been  completed.  Then  add  the  remaining 
portion  of  distilled  water  and  mix. 

The  only  precautions  that  are  at  all  necessary  are 


to  use  the  U.  S.  P.  grade  of  ingredients,  and  to  be 
sure  that  saponification  is  complete  before  adding  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  distilled  water.  The  water 
used  must  be  absolutely  free  from  soluble  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earths  or  the  heavy  metals,  and  for  this  reason 
should  be,  preferably,  freshly  distilled. 

The  resulting  preparation  not  being  official,  the 
pharmacist  is  at  liberty  to  modify  the  formula  to  suit 
his  own  individual  taste  or  the  preference  of  his  cus- 
tomers. The  soap  can,  of  course,  be  readily  made  more 
alkaline,  and  it  can  also  be  made  with  an  appreciably 
smaller  quantity  of  the  alkali. 

For  general  use  as  a  toilet  soap  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  to  give  it  some  distinctive  odor.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  replacing  a  portion  of  the 
water  with  distilled  extract  of  witch-hazel,  rose-water, 
or  orange-flower  water,  or  by  adding  the  necessary  per- 
fume, spirit  or  essential  oils  to  suit  the  individual  taste 
or  need.  A  satisfactory  odor  might  be  secured  by  add- 
ing the  mixture  of  essential  oils  used  as  the  flavoring 
ingredients  of  the  alkaline  antiseptic  of  the  N.  F.  or 
the  liquid  antiseptic  of  the  U.  S.  P. 


A  Point  in  Business  Accounting. 

C.  J.  H.  Co.  submits  an  interesting  query :  "In  the 
course  of  our  double-entry  bookkeeping  here  at  the 
store  the  following  points  come  up :  We  have  our  own 
real  estate  and  desire  to  charge  to  a  rental  account  a 
certain  sum  each  month  for  rent.  What  account  should 
receive  the  corresponding  credit?  We  charge  6  per 
cent  interest  on  capital  invested  in  stock  and  fixtures  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  to  our  interest  and  discount 
account.  What  account  should  be  credited?  Or  should 
these  entries  be  charged  to  expense  account  instead  of 
as  above  mentioned?  If  so,  what  account  is  credited 
respectively?" 

In  view  of  your  owning  the  real  estate  upon  which 
your  business  is  conducted,  and  since  it  is  your  desire 
to  include  in  your  operating  expenses  an  amount  to 
cover  rental  of  this  property,  a  charge  should  be  made 
to  a  General  Operating  Expense  Account,  on  account 
of  rental,  and  the  corresponding  credit  should  be  made 
to  Rent  Account.  This  entry  can  be  made  monthly  or 
yearly  according  to  your  requirements. 

Your  plan  of  charging  interest  on  capital  invested 
in  stock  and  fixtures  is  somewhat  unusual.  There  is 
really  no  more  reason  for  making  such  charge  than 
to  make  a  similar  charge  for  capital  invested  in  mer- 
chandise, accounts  receivable,  or  for  that  part  of  your 
capital  represented  by  cash  in  the  bank  and  in  the  store. 
Of  course,  if  by  adding  such  charge  to  Operating  Ex- 
penses you  are  enabled  to  make  your  selling  prices 
higher  and  continue  to  sell  the  same  quantity  of  goods, 
without  question  you  are  better  off.  There  is,  however, 
a  possibility  that  by  "loading"  your  expenses  with  too 
many  charges  of  this  nature  and  fixing  your  selling 
prices  accordingly  your  volume  of  sales  may  be  ma- 
terially reduced  with  unfavorable  results.  As  a  direct 
answer  to  your  question,  however,  the  proper  entry  for 
such  a  charge  should  be  a  credit  to  Interest  Account  for 
the  amount  and  a  corresponding  charge  to  the  General 
Operating  Expense  Account — for  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested in  stock  and  fixtures. 
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A  Shaving  Cream. 
C.  E.  S. — Shaving-creams,  which  are  simply   to  be 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  to  assist  in  shaving,  and  not  to 
lather,  are  generally  sapo-oleaceous  emulsions  of  excep- 
tional thickness,  as  exemplified  in  the  following: 

Cacao-butter     Vi   ounce. 

Almond   oil    yi   ounce. 

Glycerin    1    ounce. 

Primrose   soap    ^   ounce. 

Otto   of  rose 4  minims. 

Oil    of   neroli 4  minims. 

Oil   of  bitter  almonds 5  minims. 

Distilled  water a  sufficiency. 

Melt  the  cacao-butter  and  almond  oil  and  pour  into  a  warm 
mortar  containing  the  soap  previously  rubbed  down  with  3 
ounces  of  boiling  water;  stir  briskly  to  make  a  uniform  cream, 
slowly  adding  4  ounces  of  warm  water  previously  mixed  with 
the  glycerin;    finally  the   perfumes. 

The  Druggists  Circular  suggests  the  following  for- 
mula : 

Purified   lard    10    ounces. 

Cocoanut  oil 1  ounce. 

Potassium   hydroxide 13    drachms. 

Water    4  ^    ounces. 

Alcohol    4    drachms. 

Hydrous  wool-fat 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  petit  grain 10  minims. 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 10  minims. 

Melt  the  lard  with  the  cocoanut  oil;  dissolve  the  caustic 
potash  in  the  water  and  add  to  the  fats.  Heat  to  a  temperature 
of  not  more  than  95°  C.  for  half  an  hour,  then  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  110°  C.  and  continue  until  saponification  is  com- 
plete. Let  the  soap  cool,  and  then  incorporate  the  oils  dissolved 
m  the  alcohol,  and  the  wool-fat. 


Show  Globe  Colors. 
E.  G.  E.  wants  a  good  formula  for  yellow  and  green 
coloring  solutions  to  be  used  in  show  bottles. 

The  following  formulas  have  been  recommended : 

EMERALD     GREEN. 

Nickel     85  grammes. 

Hydrochloric   acid    132   grammes. 

Nitrous    acid    55  grammes. 

Distilled  water  to  make 4000  grammes. 

Dissolve  the  nickel  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  add  the  water, 
then  the  nitrous   acid. 

GRASS    GREEN. 

Copper  sulphate    35  grammes. 

Ammonium   chloride    35  grammes. 

Water  to  make 1000  grammes. 

First  dissolve  the  copper  salt  in  the  water,  then  add  the 
ammonium  chloride. 

GREEN. 

Dissolve  several  large  copper  pennies  and  a  nickel  in  nitric 
actd.  This  solution  when  diluted  with  water  furnishes  a  beau- 
tiful, permanent  green  color,  vhich  can  be  adjusted  to  any  de- 
sired shade  by  varying  the  proportion  of  dilution. 

YELLOW. 

Potassium    bichromate    10  ounces  av. 

Nitric    acid     20  fluidounces. 

Distilled  water   2  gallons. 

Dissolve  the  potassium  bichromate  in  the  water,  add  the 
nitric  acid,  and  fiilter. 

ORANGE. 

Make  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  in  water,  and 
darken  with  sulphuric  acid. 


Perfuming  a  Shaving  Cream. 
A.  C.  M^  writes :  "Having  experimented  for  some 
time  with  a  shaving  cream  which  I  desire  to  add  to  my 
list  of  home-made  products,  I  find  it  hard  to  obtain  oil 
that  may  be  used  to  perfume  the  product  which  does 
not  smart  the  face.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  satisfactory 
oil?" 

VVilbur  L.  Scoville,  who  is  considered  an  expert  on 
the  subject  of  perfumes  in  pharmaceutical  products, 
makes  the  following  reply  to  this  query: 

"Synthetic  perfumes,  as  a  rule,  should  be  avoided. 
Oils  like  bergamot,  orange,  lavender,  rosemary,  neroli 
(synthetic  may  be  used  in  this  case),  and  geranium  or 
rose  may  be  employed.    Artificial  musk  can  be  employed 


if  desired.  For  a  fixer,  benzoin  and  storax  are  good, 
particularly  the  latter.  A  cologne  perfume  along  the 
old  lines  (not  the  new  synthetics)  will  not  irritate  and 
will  make  a  good  odor.  Of  course  the  soap  itself 
should  be  slightly  acid — not  alkaline." 


Barb-wire  Liniment. 

S.  S.  E.  writes :  "Please  publish  a  formula  for  a 
barb-wire  liniment  the  base  of  which  is  raw  linseed  oil 
and  which  contains,  among  other  things,  sulphuric  acid, 
phenol,  and  turpentine." 

Here  is  a  formula  for  a  barb-wire  liniment  which 
has  proved  successful  with  one  of  our  readers: 

Carbolic   acid    l/i    ounce. 

Spirit  of  turpentine 1}4  ounces. 

Oil  of  spike 1  ounce. 

Pine  tar    2  ounces. 

Fish  oil,  sufficient  to  make 1  pint. 

Put  up  in  1-pint  packing  bottles;  label  and  cap;  sell 
for  $1.00. 

An  old  and  somewhat  incompatible  formula  found  in 

the  literature  is : 

Linseed  oil,  raw 16  fluidounces. 

Potassium   nitrate    1  ounce  av. 

Lead  acetate    1  ounce  av. 

Sulphuric   acid    1  ounce  av. 

Carbolic  acid   yi  ounce  av. 

Mix  the  oil  with  the  saltpetre  and  sugar  of  lead  (in  fine 
powder)  and  slowly  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  stirring  continually. 
When  cold  pour  off  from  the  dregs  and  add  the  carbolic  acid. 
Apply  with  a  feather  twice  a  day.     Do  not  wash  the  sore  at  all. 


Private  Water  Mark  in  Letter  Paper. 

W.  B.  wishes  to  know  how  a  water  mark  on  sta- 
tionery is  produced,  and  if  it  may  be  imitated. 

The  private  water  mark  on  letter  paper  is  produced 
by  the  use  of  what  is  known  in  the  paper  mill  as  a 
"dandy  roll."  In  the  course  of  finishing  the  paper  this 
process  gives  the  imprint  known  as  a  water  mark.  An 
ordinary  "dandy  roll"  such  as  is  employed  for  certain 
manufacturing  pharmacists  in  Detroit,  for  instance,  costs 
$75 ;  but  the  paper-maker  keeps  and  uses  the  device.  After 
the  roll  is  once  bought,  there  is  no  added  expense  in 
having  paper  water-marked.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  orders  for  such  paper  be  sufficiently  large  to  war- 
rant the  paper  mill  in  making  a  special  run.  The  house 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded  buys  from  100  to  150 
reams  at  a  time.  You  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  order 
such  a  large  quantity  of  paper.  But  we  know  of  no 
way  of  imitating  what  so  far  as  we  can  learn  is  a 
strictly  factory  process  possible  only  in  a  paper  mill. 


A  Solution  of  Cocaine  in  Oil. 

C.  J.  H.  writes :  "How  may  we  prepare  a  four-per- 
cent solution  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  in  castor  oil? 
We  powdered  the  salt  finely,  incorporated  it  well  with 
the  oil,  and  placed  the  mixture  over  a  water-bath  for 
ten  hours  without  effecting  a  solution." 

Use  the  equivalent  of  cocaine  alkaloid  or  cocaine 
oleate.  The  hydrochloride  is  not  soluble  in  oils  to  any 
extent.  If  you  consult  the  table  of  molecular  weights 
in  the  back  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  you  will  find  that  the 
molecular  weight  of  cocaine  is  300.92,  that  of  the 
hydrochloride  337.1.  Therefore  300.92  divided  by  337.1 
gives  .892,  the  percentage  of  cocaine  in  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride. This  enables  one  to  figure  out  the  equivalent 
alkaloid  for  any  given  amount  of  the  salt  very  easily. 
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Menthol  Pencils. 
C.  Bros.— These  may  be  prepared  by  carefully  melt- 
ing pure  menthol  and  pouring  into  tin  molds  having 
the  form  of  an  ordinary  thimble,  in  which  it  is  allowed 
to  crystallize  at  a  low  temperature,  usually  by  placing 
in  an  ice-chest  or  other  cold  place  for  twelve  hours. 
The  menthol  cone  is  removed  from  the  mold,  attached 
to  a  handle,  and  preserved  in  a  convenient  form  for 
use.  A  good  cone  should  be  made  only  of  pure  men- 
thol, as  even  so  small  a  quantity  as  2  per  cent  of  thymol, 
which  addition  has  been  recommended,  will  render  them 
greasy.  The  cone  may  be  attached  to  the  holder  with 
some  liquid  glue  or  solution  of  glue  in  hot  water. 


Perkins's  Green  Oil. 
A.  R.  M.  wants  the  formula  of  green  oil,  a  liniment 
for  general  use  compounded  by  T.  W.  Perkins,  of  De- 
troit.    The  ingredients  are: 

Oil  of  sesame   1  pint. 

Oil  of  peppermint    lYi   ounces. 

Oil  of  wintergreen   2  ounces. 

Oil  of  spearmint   10  minims. 

Oil   of  sassafras 3  ounces. 

Oil  of  cassia    20  minims. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus  10  minims. 

Menthol    30  grains. 

Chlorophyll    30  grains. 

Mix  the  oils  together,  with  the  exception  of  the  sesame.  In 
4  ounces  of  the  oil  of  sesame  dissolve  the  chlorophyll  by  the  aid 
of  heat;  when  dissolved,  remove  the  liquid  from  the  fire  and 
dissolve  it  in  the  menthol;  then  mix  all  together  and  filter  if 
necessary. 

This  makes  a  good  liniment;  it  can  be  used  internally 
as  well  as  externally.  The  coloring  matter  can  be 
omitted  if  desired,  or  a  harmless  red  color  can  be  sub- 
stituted. We  know  of  one  druggist  who  is  using  this 
formula,  coloring  it  red,  calling  it  "Red  Oil." 

This  formula  was  first  published  in  the  Bulletin 
for  June,  1903,  page  231,  where  you  will  find  "copy"  for 
the  label,  signs,  and  advertising  matter. 


Elixir  of  Iron,  Quinine  and  Strychnine. 

T.  R.  T.  writes :  "I  am  having  trouble  with  elixir  of 
iron,  quinine  and  strychnine.  A  short  time  after  I 
make  it,  precipitation  sets  in.  Adding  ammonia  seems 
to  clear  it  some,  but  that  is  not  satisfactory." 

A  good  formula  for  elixir  iron,  quinine  and  strych- 
nine appears  in  the  National  Formulary  on  page  25 : 

Tincture  of  citrochloride  of  iron 

(N.    F.)     4  fluidounces. 

Quinine    hydrochloride     138  grains. 

Strychnine    sulphate    2^  grains. 

Alcohol     1  fiuidounce. 

Aromatic   elixir    (U.    S.    P.),    a   suffi- 
cient  quantity   to   make 32  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  alkaloid  salts  in  750  Cc.  (24  fluidounces)  of 
the  elixir;  then  add  the  tincture  and  the  alcohol.  Finally  add 
enough  elixir  to  make  1000  Cc.  (32  fluidounces),  and  filter,  if 
necessary. 

A  very  satisfactory  formula  for  elixir  of  iron, 
quinine  and  strychnine  phosphates  appeared  on  page  84 
of  the  Bulletin  for  February  this  year. 


Varnishing  Necks  of  Bottles. 
C.  E.  D.  writes :  "Can  you  give  me  directions  for 
making  a  suitable  lacquer  or  varnish  which  can  be  used 
on  the  necks  of  bottles?  I  want  something  that  can  be 
mixed  with  gold  bronze  powder  to  give  the  neck  the 
appearance  of  having  been  foiled.     It  is  to  be  used  on 


Florida-water  bottles  and  must  resist  the  solvent  action 
of    60-per-cent    alcohol." 

Suppose  you  mix  the  gold  with  a  high-grade  var- 
nish. A  varnish  of  a  superior  quality  should  serve  the 
purpose. 

What  Would  You  Charge? 
We  recently  received  from  a  Mississippi  druggist 
the  following  prescriptions.  Our  correspondent  re- 
quested us  to  quote  prices  on  these  mixtures,  but  we 
prefer  to  get  the  opinions  of  our  readers.  What  would 
you  charge  to  compound  these  prescriptions? 

(1)  Aspirin    1  drachm. 

Make  6  powders. 

(2)  Aspirin    4  drachms. 

Solution    of   potassium   citrate.... 4  fluidounces. 

Let  us  have  your  replies  for  publication  in  the 
Bulletin. 


Tannic  Acid  in  Wine. 
W.  D.  C.  asks:    "How  shall  we  compound  the  fol- 
lowing formula  so  that  there  will  be  no  sediment?" 

White    wine,    sherry 300. 

Quinine  sulphate    40. 

Tincture   of    iton 25. 

The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  tannin  in  the  wine 
which  you  are  using.  Use  a  detannated  wine.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  add  a  very  little  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  tincture. 


Elixir  of  Creosote  and  Terpin  Hydrate. 
L.  E.  L. — The  following  formula  for  elixir  of  creo- 
sote and  terpin  hydrate  is  found  in  the  literature : 

Creosote     *  minims. 

Terpin    hydrate    4  grains. 

Calcium  glycerophosphate   8  grains. 

Sodium   glycerophosphate    4  grains. 

Heroin  hydiochloride    1-6  grain. 

Alcohol     26  per  cent. 


Flaky  Cold  Cream, 

C.  E.  wants  to  know  how  to  make  cold  cream  of  a 
glistening,  flaky  appearance. 

The  flaky  appearance  alluded  to  is  due  to  the  use  of 
stearic  acid  in  making  the  cream.  Several  formulas 
containing  this  ingredient  appeared  in  this  department 
of  the  Bulletin  last  month  on  page  87.  Please  consult 
that  number,  as  we  can't  republish  the  material  so  soon 
after. 

Anti-Kink  Hair  Pomade. 
S.   &   C— To   take   the   kink  out  of   the   hair  and 
straighten  it,  we  suggest  what  is  known  as  Anti-Kink 
Hair  Pomade: 

Beef   suet    16  ounces  av. 

Yellow   wax    2  ounces  av. 

Castor    oil    2  ounces  av. 

Benzoic  acid   10  grains. 

Oil  of  lemon 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  cassia 15  drops. 

Mix  the  suet  and  wax,  add  the  castor  oil  and  acid,_  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool  somewhat,  and  incorporate  the  other  oils. 


G.  A.  D. — Several  formulas  of  rat  poison  of  the 
kind  you  want  appeared  on  page  526  of  the  December 
Bulletin,  1912.     Please  consult  that  issue. 
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A  ORIST  OF 

DRUG 

CONVICTIONS. 


One  of  the  distinct  services 
rendered  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  food  and 
drugs  act  is  that  of  driving  a  lot  of  cheap 
drugs  out  of  the  market.  Recently,  for  in- 
stance, convictions  have  been  gained  against 
six  or  eight  of  the  small,  irresponsible  manu- 
facturers whose  great  inducement  to  the  phy- 
sician and  the  druggist  is  low  prices.  An 
Ohio  company  was  convicted  for  the  ship- 
ment of  5-grain  acetanilide  tablets  contain- 
ing only  4.35  grains.  An  Indiana  concern 
was  caught  sending  out  tablets  of  nitrogly- 
cerin labeled  1/100  of  a  grain  but  containing 
only  four-tenths  of  that  amount.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  w^as  also  true  of  a  third  concern. 
Two  other  Indiana  houses  have  been  pros- 
ecuted successfully.  One  shipped  3-grain 
acetphenetidine   tablets   containing   only   2.31 


grains ;  aloin,  iron  and  strychnine  tablets  con- 
taining 1/100  grain  of  strychnine  instead  of 
1/60  grain ;  ferruginous  tablets  containing 
1/16  grain  of  nux  vomica  instead  of  1/6 
grain ;  nitroglycerin  tablets  much  weaker  than 
the  strength  given  on  the  label;  tablet  trit- 
urates of  nux  vomica  greatly  under  the  label 
claims ;  and  other  tablets  of  salol,  strychnine 
nitrate,  etc.,  etc.,  not  more  than  one-half  or 
one-third  up  to  the  strength  claimed  for  them. 
The  other  house  was  found  guilty  on  an  al- 
most equal  number  of  counts :  caffeine  citrate 
tablets  contained  less  than  1  grain  instead  of 
2  grains ;  calomel  tablets  contained  less  than 
1  grain  instead  of  2  grains;  nitroglycerin 
tablets  contained  less  than  34  the  amount 
printed  on  the  label;  fluidextract  of  golden- 
seal assayed  0.97  gramme  of  hydrastine  per 
Cc.  instead  of  2  grammes;  strychnine  nitrate 
tablets  contained  1/70  instead  of  1/40  grain 
of  the  salt;  and  tablets  of  sodium  salicylate, 
marked  3  grains,  were  found  to  possess  con- 
siderably less  than  2  grains. 

This  is  quite  a  catalogue  of  shortcomings, 
and  yet  it  is  only  a  single  grist  of  announce- 
ments received  in  one  day  from  Washington. 
If  Dr.  Alsberg  keeps  up  the  good  work,  and 
drives  these  cheap  and  misbranded  goods  out 
of  the  market,  he  will  render  a  great  service. 


The  usual  grist  of  bills  af- 

THE  ANNUAL  r      ^-  ^u         J  i.      J         • 

CROP  OF  BILLS,  fcctuig  the  drug  trade  is 
now  pending  in  different 
State  legislatures.  The  old  type  of  measure 
requiring  the  formula  of  patent  medicines  to 
be  printed  on  the  label  has  bobbed  up  in  Ar- 
kansas, Colorado,  Missouri,  North  Carohna, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  Bills  compelling  the 
net  weight  of  package  drugs  to  be  printed  on 
the  containers  are  pending  in  Colorado,  Maine, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
and  Vermont.  Anti-narcotic  drafts  of  one 
kind  and  another  are  being  considered  in  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  Texas,  and  Iowa.  Several  measures 
here  arid  there  would  prohibit  false  statements 
made  in  advertising,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  which  would  entirely  prohibit  all  adver- 
tising intended  to  imply  the  cure  or  treatment 
of  venereal  diseases.  One  bill  in  Oregon 
would  even  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  ready-made 
preparations  intended  for  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases.  The  sale  of  heroin  except 
on  prescription  would  be  interdicted  by  a  meas- 
ure pending  in  the  Connecticut  legislature. 
Bills  prohibiting  the  house-to-house  distribu- 
tion of  samples  are  pending  in  Arkansas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma.  Measures  like  the 
Sherley  amendment  to  the  Federal  food  and 
drugs  act  are  pending  in  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
States,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  false 
or  exaggerated  therapeutic  claims  within  the 
misbranding  clause  of  food  and  drug  laws. 
In  Oregon  the  Sherley  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  adopted. 


DRUGS   FOR 
DRUG  STORES. 


The  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Louisiana  has  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  which 
will  tend  to  restrict  the  sale  of  medicinal  prep- 
arations to  the  druggist,  cutting  out  the  grocer 
and  the  department  store.  The  sanitary  code 
of  Louisiana  declares  that 

The  sale  of  proprietary  articles  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies  is  prohibited  except  by  regularly  established 
drug  stores  in  charge  of  registered  pharmacists.  No 
article  designed  or  intended  for  the  relief  or  cure  of 
disease  shall  be  sold  by  any  itinerant  vender  or  by  any 
person  other  than  in  a  regularly  established  drug  store. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  now  ruled,  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  provision,  that 

Any  proprietary  article  bearing  upon  the  label,  on 
the  outside  container,  or  on  enclosed  circulars,  any 
statement  indicating  that  the  article  may  be  used  for  the 
mitigation  or  cure  of  any  disease,  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  this  regulation. 

Such  articles  are  specifically  included  as 
hydrogen  peroxide,  witch-hazel,  listerine,  med- 
icated salves,  medicated  vaselin,  cold  creams, 
and  like  preparations.  That  is  to  say,  these 
articles  are  included  providing  any  reference  is 
made  on  them  to  diseases.  Thus,  hydrogen 
peroxide  may  be  sold  in  the  general  stores  if 
nothing  appears  on  the  label  or  the  carton  ex- 
cept the  name  of  the  substance,  the  name  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  statements  referring  to 
chemical  purity  and  the  like.    If,  however,  it  is 


stated  on  the  product  that  the  substance  is  used 
for  the  treatment  of  certain  conditions,  or  is 
recommended  for  these  conditions,  or  if  the 
consumer  is  told  how  to  use  the  product  in  any 
ailment,  then  it  becomes  a  drug  which  may  be 
sold  only  by  the  registered  pharmacist.  So  it 
is  with  cold  cream  or  any  other  article. 

This  ruling  by  the  Louisiana  Board  of 
Health  has  naturally  pleased  the  druggists  of 
the  State  very  greatly.  Its  operation  will  be 
watched  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 


Texas    has    recently    solved 

THP   *'  PERMIT  **  11 

MEN  IN  TEXAS.  ^  Very  mterestmg  problem. 
Some  years  ago,  when  a  uni- 
form State  pharmacy  law  succeeded  the  cha- 
otic conditions  resulting  from  a  lot  of  county 
or  sectional  acts,  several  hundred  general  deal- 
ers in  small  towns  throughout  the  State,  who 
had  done  more  or  less  of  a  drug  business,  were 
given  permits  enabling  them  to  continue. 
These  "permit"  men  have  since  then  become 
more  or  less  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  Their  very 
existence  was  an  indictment  against  the  stand- 
ards of  the  pharmacy  law. 

The  Texas  Board  finally  decided  to  make 
them  all  submit  to  an  examination,  but  before 
doing  so  gave  them  a  chance  to  qualify.  Spe- 
cial arrangements  were  made  with  the  four 
colleges  of  pharmacy  in  Texas,  all  of  which 
held  summer  sessions  last  year.  In  this  and 
in  other  ways  the  permit  men  carried  on  a 
study  course.  An  examination  was  held  for 
them  some  months  ago,  and  494:  out  of  501 
applicants  were  successful.  Another  examina- 
tion was  conducted  last  month,  for  there  are 
altogether  1630  of  these  permit  men  in  the 
State. 

When  they  pass  the  special  examination  of 
the  board,  they  are  given  the  right  to  practice 
pharmacy  in  towns  of  less  than  1000  inhab- 
itants. The  examination  is  a  special  one,  and 
is  of  course  not  so  severe  as  that  given  for 
full  registered  pharmacists. 


NOVELTY 
IN  KANSAS. 


The  druggists  of  Kansas  are 
attempting  something  new 
and  novel.  They  have  caused 
to  be  introduced  into  the  State  legislature  a 
bill  which  has  two  unique  features.  In  the 
first  place  it  seeks  to  make  the  drug  stocks  of 
physicians  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
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food  and  drug  law :  inspectors  may  collect 
specimens  from  physicians,  and  then  resort  to 
the  customary  prosecution  if  the  goods  are  not 
found  up  to  the  legal  standard.  In  the  second 
place  the  bill  provides  that,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  a  physician  who  dispenses  his  own 
medicine  shall  write  a  prescription  for  it,  se- 
rially numbering  the  prescription,  and  dating 
and  filing  it  exactly  as  a  druggist  would. 
These  prescriptions  are  then  to  be  open  to  in- 
spection by  the  proper  authorities  at  all  times. 
Whew !  This  is  novelty  with  a  vengeance ! 
The  first  proposition  has  been  suggested  in 
several  States  during  the  last  year  or  two,  al- 
though w^e  do  not  recall  that  actual  legislation 
has  previously  been  attempted.  The  second 
proposition,  however,  is  certainly  an  advanced 
one,  and  the  efforts  of  our  Kansas  brethren 
will  be  watched  wdth  eager  interest.  Prof.  L. 
E.  Sayre  is  backing  the  attempt,  and  we  find 
an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  from  his 
pen  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  JVcstern  Drug 
Record. 

*  =)=  Ht 

A  -PHARMACEUTi-  Something  new  and  exceed- 
CAL  EXPERi-        inglv  interesting  is  being  at- 

MENT  STATION,"  ^  '        ,     .        „ , .  .      *=     ^ 

tempted  m  Wisconsm,  At 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  last  year 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  instruct  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  to  make  every  effort  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  a 
pharmaceutical  experiment  station.  Such  a 
bill  is  now  pending  in  the  State  legislature.  It 
authorizes  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
university  to  maintain  a  pharmaceutical  ex- 
periment station  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Pharmacy  in  the  university,  and 
the  object  of  the  station  will  be  to  cultivate 
medicinal  plants,  disseminate  information  re- 
garding them,  and  cooperate  with  the-  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  in  Washington  in  the  attain- 
ment of  these  ends.  Something  has  got  to  be 
done  systematically  in  this  country  to  relieve 
by  cultivation  the  growing  scarcity  of  certain 
native  drugs,  and  this  is  the  first  time  a  State 
has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment along  this  line. 


PABCEL-POST       Druggists    everywhere    who 

IN  drlII'sto^es.    ""'^  P°'^^^  sub-agents  are  in- 
terested in  the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  the  parcels  post  service  in  their 
tores.     In  Philadelphia,    for  instance,  where 


185  druggists  conduct  sub-.sialions.  something 
like  40  or  50  of  them  have  been  asked  to  take 
on  a  parcel-post  station  as  well.  The  parcel- 
post  stations  will  be  much  farther  apart  than 
regular  stations.  So  far,  however,  the  drug- 
gists who  are  acting  as  postal  agents  have  not 
discovered  that  they  will  be  paid  anything  ad- 
ditional for  the  huge  amount  of  work  involved 
in  undertaking  the  parcels  service,  and  they 
are  quite  indignant.  In  several  cities  they  are 
discussing  the  question  and  are  debating  the 
advisability  of  asking  the  department  at  Wash- 
ington to  provide  extra  pay  for  the  extra  work. 
A  special  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  last  month.  If  the  druggists  of 
the  country  who  are  now  acting  for  the  post- 
office  department  would  get  together  it  is  quite 
likely  that  they  could  force  some  concessions 
from  the  department  and  from  Congress. 


AN  ANTI- NARCOTIC 
DANGER. 


The  Ohio  druggists  are  very 
much  worried  over  an  anti- 
narcotic  bill  in  the  State  leg- 
islature W'hich  w^ould  incidentally  forbid  the 
sale  of  proprietary  or  ready-made  medicines 
containing  the  slightest  trace  of  the  proscribed 
drugs.  The  Lucas  County  branch  of  the  State 
association,  with  headquarters  in  Toledo,  has 
prepared  an  amendment  to  the  measure  ex- 
empting remedies  containing  less  than  certain 
quantities  or  percentages  of  the  indicated  nar- 
cotics. The  amendment  was  drawn  up  by 
Otto  L.  Hankison,  attorney  for  the  branch, 
and  it  merely  provides  for  the  exemptions  cus- 
tomarily mentioned  in  anti-narcotic  statutes. 
The  Ohio  case  shows  again  that  legislative 
matters  need  watching  if  pharmacists  are  to 
protect  themselves. 


TOURING  TO 
THE  MEETING  I 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation will  be  held  this 
year  in  Quincy  from  June  2-t  to  27.  Some  of 
the  Chicago  members  are  planning  to  take  the 
trip  down  to  Quincy  in  their  automobiles,  and 
they  are  trying  to  interest  every  druggist  who 
has  a  machine.  Incidentally  the  formation  of 
a  C.  R.  D.  A.  automobile  club  may  result  from 
the  outing.  In  any  event  this  will  make  a 
very  delightful  method  of  traveling  to  the 
State  meeting. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  NEW  PROPOSITION  REGARDING  INTER- 
STATE REGISTRATION. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy,  ever  since  its  formation  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  has  done  admirable  work 
along  the  lines  of  interstate  reciprocity  in  the 
exchange  of  registration  certificates.  There 
are  now  33  boards  of  pharmacy  which  are 
represented  in  the  active  membership  of  the 
association,  and  seven  additional  boards  which 
are  associate  members.  We  understand  that 
the  seven  associate  members  are  prevented  by 
the  nature  of  their  State  laws  from  joining  in 
any  plan  to  exchange  certificates  with  one 
another,  but  we  believe  the  33  active  members 
are  reciprocating  under  certain  restrictions. 
This  is  certainly  admirable,  and  it  means  that 
a  man  found  thoroughly  competent  in  one 
State,  and  registered  therein,  may  gain  regis- 
tration also  in  other  States  without  submitting 
to  the  great  inconvenience  and  frequently  the 
injustice  of  undergoing  another  examination. 

There  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages 
inherent  in  the  exchange  of  certificates.  It 
means  a  lot  of  red  tape  and  machinery,  of  one 
kind  and  another,  but  more  than  this  it  means 
a  grave  lack  of  uniformity  in  results.  Why? 
Simply  because  no  two  boards  use  examina- 
tions of  the  same  degree  of  severity.  One 
paper  might  be  twice  as  severe  as  another. 
More  than  that,  two  different  boards,  using 
exactly  the  same  examination  paper,  and  pass- 
ing on  the  same  replies,  would  grade  the  re- 
sults differently.  Some  years  ago,  for  instance, 
when  a  practical  test  was  made  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards,  it  was  found  that  the  members  in  at- 
tendance graded  the  same  set  of  replies  any- 
where from  60  to  82  per  cent. 

For  these  various  reasons  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  something  more  uni- 
form and  efficient  must  be  worked  out.  A 
national  law  and  a  national  board  of  pharmacy, 
with  national  certificates  accepted  in  any  State, 
would  solve  the  problem,  but  these  are  obvi- 
ously out  of  the  question  in  a  country  where 
every  State  has  the  sovereign  right  of  enacting 
its  own  laws.  A  proposition  was  made  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 


Boards,  however,  which  promises  to  effect  the 
same  purpose.  In  detail  the  plan  is  as  follows, 
using  our  own  language  to  outline  it : 

1.  What  is  called  "national  certificates"  will  be  is- 
sued, and  these  are  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination 
by  different  State  boards. 

2.  Examination  papers  for  these  certificates  will  be 
framed  by  a  special  committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards,  and  the  committee  will  also  direct 
the  method  of  examination,  and  will  rate  the  papers 
after  the  examination. 

3.  The  clerical  work  of  conducting  the  examination 
will  be  done  by  the  State  boards,  which  will  receive 
$25.00  from  each  applicant,  $10.00  to  be  kept  by  the 
board  itself,  and  $15  00  to  be  passed  along  to  the  Na- 
tional Examination  Committee  to  defray  its  expenses 
of  operation.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  fee  will  be  returned 
to  the  candidate  in  case  of  failure. 

4.  The  examination  is  of  course  in  every  respect  a 
special  one,  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
examinations  given  by  a  State  board  on  its  own  behalf, 
and  is  to  be  taken  only  by  those  candidates  who  want 
a  national  certificate  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  it.  For  the  convenience  of  the  board,  however,  and 
to  save  it  from  undergoing  any  additional  expense,  the 
special  examination  may  be  given  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  regular  examination. 

5.  The  qualifications  exacted  of  a  candidate  are  four 
years'  practical  experience,  high-school  education  or  its 
equivalent,  and  graduation  from  a  school  of  pharmacy 
complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Syllabus   Committee. 

6.  A  candidate  must  furthermore  be  registered  al- 
ready in  the  State  from  which  he  makes  application. 

This  proposition  in  the  large,  after  a  con- 
siderable discussion,  was  adopted.  It  will  pre- 
sumably be  carried  into  eft'ect,  although  we 
have  heard  nothing  about  it  since  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Denver  meeting  were  published 
some  time  ago.  The  details  of  the  plan  must 
of  course  be  worked  out  with  considerable 
care,  and  it  was  provided  in  the  original  reso- 
lutions that  these  should  be  left  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  association.  This  com- 
mittee was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
securing  an  agreement  from  the  various  State 
boards  to  recognize  the  national  certificates. 
In  cases  where  the  State  laws  would  seem  to 
prohibit  the  acceptance  of  such  certificates,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  laws  be  modified. 

We  can  see  where  this  plan  might  ultimately 
develop  into  a  very  effective  and  satisfactory 
system.  In  the.  first  place,  the  National 
Examination  Committee  would  doubtless  be 
made  up  of  the  very  best  men  available  in  the 
association,  so  that  the  examination  papers 
would  both  be  written  and  rated  A-ery  carefully 
and  skilfully.      This  would  result  in  an  exam- 
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inaliuu  much  more  scientific  and  accurate  than 
we  ordinarily  have.  In  the  next  place  the  con- 
ditions of  interstate  registration  would  be 
made  as  nearly  uniform  as  it  is  possible  to 
achieA"e  by  human  ingenuity.  The  standards, 
too,  are  sufficiently  high  to  represent  real  prog- 
ress, and,  finally,  the  plan  will  do  almost  more 
than  anything  else  to  remove  the  great 
confusion,  uncertainty  and  inconvenience  aris- 
ing out  of  our  American  method  of  State  in- 
stead of  Xational  regulation  of  local  affairs. 


MEDICAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS   IN   THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  remarkable  ad- 
\ances  in  the  field  of  medicine.  Hardly  a  year 
passes  but  some  new  discovery  is  announced. 
Of  recent  years  they  have  followed  close  one 
after  the  other  until  even  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  alive  to  the  tremendous  pro- 
gress of  medical  research.  One  who  never 
looks  at  a  scientific  journal  can  learn  all  about 
the  work  of  Alexis  Carrel,  for  instance,  by 
consulting  a  paper  like  the  New  York  Times. 
The  Sunday  issues  of  that  daily  often  have 
full-page  articles  on  medical  themes.  And 
they  are  written  by  men  who  know  what  they 
are  talking  about. 

Then  there  is  Woods  Hutchinson.  On  the 
lecture  platform  or  in  the  pages  of  the  popular 
magazine  he  conveys  to  the  American  public 
any  amount  of  information  on  medical  mat- 
ters. His  remarks  are  commonly  quoted  in 
the  club  and  in  the  home,  showing  that  his 
writings  have  touched  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  lay  mind.  Fortunately  Woods  Hutchinson 
has  the  poise  and  sanity  of  a  trained  scientific 
man.  There  is  nothing  sensational  about  the 
man  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  wholesome. 
No  harm  can  come  from  articles  that  are  in- 
tended merely  to  drive  home  to  the  general 
public  the  simple  rules  of  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene. 

But  the  lay  i)ublications  are  not  always  sat- 
isfied with  truths  that  .have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  They  want  the  new  and  the  sensational. 
And  if  the  current  supply  of  established  facts 
is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  glaring  ma- 
terial which  they  seek,  they  don't  hesitate  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  laboratory,  where 
they  seize  upon  investigations  that  are  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  The  fruits  of  research 
are  served  to  the  public  before  they  are  ripe. 


Newspapers  will  have  them  before  they  ma- 
ture lest  the  other  fellow  gets  them  first. 
Friedmann's  tuberculosis  remedy,  for  example, 
has  been  featured  in  every  paper.  It  has  prob- 
ably received  a  half-million  dollars'  worth  of 
free  advertising.  Yet,  what  do  we  know 
about  it?  Without  meaning  to  praise  or  criti- 
cize the  product,  we  merely  raise  the  question, 
has  it  received  the  indorsement  of  medical 
men?  Yet  the  laity  knows  about  it.  It  has 
been  heralded  by  the  papers  far  and  wide  as  a 
positive  cure  for  tuberculosis.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  merit  of  the  product,  arguing 
neither  for  nor  against  it,  one  can't  help  feel- 
ing that  this  enormous  publicity  given  to  a 
remedy  before  its  therapeutic  value  has  been 
established  by  competent  medical  authorities 
is  ill-advised.  Suppose  a  treatment  thus  her- 
alded in  the  lay  press  proves  upon  careful 
clinical  investigation  to  be  valueless.  That 
sort  of  thing  happens  again  and  again.  The 
public  is  exploited — the  patients  flock  to  the 
new  healer  only  to  abandon  treatment  after  a 
brief  trial,  sadder  but  wiser  for  the  experience. 

But  that  is  not  all.  A  worse  danger  is  this : 
Patients  thus  gulled  become  suspicious  of  the 
entire  medical  profession  and  look  with  dis- 
trust upon  the  legitimate  practitioner  who  by 
the  use  of  recognized  remedies  might  do  them 
some  good.  Thus  both  the  family  doctor  and 
the  patient  are  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the 
work  of  a  misguided  medical  promoter  and  a 
feverishly  alert  reporter. 

Again,  a  further  reason  wliy  the  lay  jour- 
nals should  keep  their  hands  off  medical  topics 
lies  in  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
reputable  practitioner  to  use  any  therapeutic 
agent  that  has  been  exploited  in  the  public 
press.  It  doesn't  make  much  difference  to 
him  whether  such  publicity  is  paid  for  or 
gratuitous.  To  him  it  savors  of  quackery. 
Only  recently  Parke,  Davis  &  Company  were 
incensed  over  the  appearance  of  an  article  in 
Pearson  s  Maga::ine  on  the  Phylacogens.  Do- 
ing their  utmost,  they  couldn't  prevent  its  pub- 
lication. Fortunately  the  author  happened  to 
be  a  man  who  handled  the  subject  very 
intelligently.  But  notwithstanding  the  fairly 
conservative  character  of  the  article,  the  fact 
remains  that  such  publicity  tends  to  bring  a 
product  into  disfavor  with  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. And  if  the  agent  possesses  great 
therapeutic  value,  and  is  thus  brought  into  dis- 
repute professionally,  harm  i<  dime  the  cause 
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of  those  patients  who  would  be  likely  to  bene- 
fit from  its  administration.  Such  publicity 
can  help  only  the  quack.  He  thrives  on  it. 
For  the  legitimate  investigator  or  the  repu- 
table manufacturer  it  spells  advertising  of  a 
distinctly  injurious  character. 


SOMEBODY   BLUNDERED. 

There  is  no  need  of  mentioning  names,  but 
a  prominent  retail  druggist  in  the  Central 
West  was  recently  very  much  embarrassed  by 
a  mistake  of  a  dispensing  clerk.  This  clerk 
received  a  prescription  calling  for  two  grains 
of  heroin  in  a  2-ounce  mixture,  which  is  ^ 
of  a  grain  of  heroin  to  the  drachm,  an  average 
dose.  The  clerk  read  the  prescription  wrong 
and  dispensed  12  grains  instead  of  two. 

The  patient  felt  bad  after  the  first  teaspoon- 
ful,  and  thinking  more  of  the  medicine  might 
relieve  him  took  a  second  dose.  As  a  result 
he  died.  About  the  only  defense  the  druggist 
had  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  patient  swallowed 
the  second  dose  without  waiting  until  three 
hours  had  elapsed  as  directed  on  the  label. 
This  was  in  a  measure  what  lawyers  call  con- 
tributory negligence  and  afforded  a  certain 
ground  of  defense.  But  regardless  of  the 
legal  liabilities,  the  druggist  must  have  felt 
very  uncomfortable  for  a  time  out  of  sorrow 
for  the  patient. 

A  prominent  Detroit  pharmacist,  comment- 
ing on  the  unfortunate  accident,  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment. 'T  myself,"  he  said,  "have  lived  in  con- 
stant dread  lest  one  of  my  clerks  should  some 
day  commit  a  fatal  blunder.  I  check  up  all 
prescriptions,  but  do  so  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
functory way.  I  haven't  time  to  watch  the 
dispensing  closely." 

So  we  see  the  responsibility  that  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  prescriptionist.  If  people 
only  knew  how  the  dispenser  sits  on  gun- 
powder the  whole  day  long,  they  would  feel 
less  inclined  to  haggle  over  the  price  of  a  four- 
ounce  mixture.  It  isn't  the  contents  that  de- 
termine the  cost  of  a  bottle  of  medicine.  It  is 
the  care  and  precision,  the  trained,  human 
effort  that  enters  into  the  compounding  of  the 
mixture.  Such  mistakes  as  the  one  we  have 
just  mentioned  only  serve  to  emphasize  the 
professional  responsibility  of  the  druggist. 

For  the  clerk  we  are  sorry.  While  he  ought 
to  have  known  better,  the  fact  remains  that 


to  err  is  human.  We  must  expect  occasional 
blunders  in  the  drug  business  as  in  any  other 
calling.  So  long  as  the  mistakes  occur  in  the 
big  stores  which  advertise  in  the  daily  papers, 
the  matter  can  be  hushed  up.  But  let  a  little 
fellow  make  the  blunder  and  it  is  meat  for  the 
reporters.  Give  a  modern  daily  a  chance  to 
stir  up  a  little  scandal  without  detracting  from 
the  revenue  of  its  advertising  columns  and  it 
will  never  miss  the  chance. 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


HE  KNOWS  JUST  WHERE  HE  IS   AT. 

One  of  our  subscribers  has  drawn  up  a  very 
neat  statement  of  his  business.  It  is  so  clear 
we  print  it  without  any  changes.  Our  corre- 
spondent takes  pains  to  inform  us  that  he  sells 
no  liquor  and  no  opiates.  He  lives  in  a  prohi- 
bition territory.  He  has  an  internal  revenue 
license  to  permit  the  sale  of  Ducros  Elixir  and 
alcohol  on  prescriptions.  The  expenses  include 
taxes  and  license.  Here  are  the  figures  as  he 
submits  them : 

Stock  Jan.  1,  1912 1,613  89 

Purchases    in    1912 3,998  99 

5,612  88 

Stock  Jan.    1,   1913 2,065  69 

Net  cost  of  goods  sold 3,547  19 

Freight,  express,   drayage 246  03 

Total  cost 3,793  22 

Sales   7,300  18 

Total  cost  of  goods 3,793  22 

Gross   profit : 3,506  96 

Expenses : 

Rent    $   360  00 

Light   25  00 

Fuel 13  94 

Insurance   37  50 

Advertising    18  00 

Advertising    calendar 5  00 

Clerk    salary 500  00 

Taxes,  State  and  town 27  36 

License,  State  and  town 10  00 

Stationery 12  50 

Internal    revenue 25  00 

Proprietor's  salary 1,200  00 

Cash  drawn  out 108  08 

Other    expenditures 317  60    $2,659  98 

Net   profit 846  98 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  gross 
profits,  as  is  evident  at  a  glance,  were  a  little 
less  than  half  the  sales,  48.04  per  cent.     His 
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expenses  were  $2,659.98,  or  36.43  per  cent. 
Subtracting  the  percentage  of  expense  from 
the  gross  profit  we  find  the  net  profit  is  11.61 
per  cent. 

THIS   MAN   IS  DOING  WELL. 

"I  am  submitting  my  last  year's  statement 
for  criticism.  I  am  not  including  money  in 
the  bank  or  bad  accounts,  as  I  am  uncertain 
as  to  where  they  belong.  Would  bad  accounts 
rightly  come  under  expenses?  I  am  placing 
interest  on  the  investment  under  expenses  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  as  that  is  what  the 
banks  charge  here.  My  personal  withdrawal 
of  $1685.03  was  taken  out  of  the  business  to 
build  a  house.  It  is  over  and  above  my  salary 
allowance  of  $1500." 

Fixtures  $2213.38,  less  10  per  cent  for  depreciation. 

Inventory  Jan.  1,  1912 $4,860  72 

Inventory  Jan.  1,  1913 5,154  7Z 

Sales  23,745  99 

Purchases    . , 13,903  18 

Freight  361  09 

Expenses   5,701  30 

Before  proceeding  to  analyze  the  statement 
let  us  answer  some  of  the  questions  asked. 
Bad  accounts  do  not  come  under  expenses. 
They  are  to  be  charged  up  to  profit  and  loss. 
In  our  opinion  one  has  no  right  to  charge 
against  the  business  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. Since  the  money  in  the  bank  is  not 
mentioned  we  can  only  assume  that  this  sum 
remained  substantially  the  same  throughout 
the  year. 

The  inventory  increased  from  $4860.72  to 
$5154.73,  a  gain  of  $294.01  in  the  stock. 
Now  this  must  be  subtracted  (not  added  as 
was  indicated  in  the  statement  originally  sub- 
mitted) from  the  purchases  to  obtain  the  total 
cost  of  the  goods  actually  sold.  So  the  pur- 
chases $13,903.18  plus  freight  of  $361.09 
gives  $14,264.27,  from  which  we  subtract 
$294.01,  the  increase  in  stock,  obtaining 
$13,970.26,  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold. 

The  sales  were  $23,745.99,  of  which  about 
five  per  cent  was  credit.  Subtracting  from  the 
sales  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold,  we  have 
$23,745.99  minus  $13,970.26  equals  $9775.73, 
the  gross  profit.  Our  correspondent  calculated 
his  gross  profit  as  $9187.71,  the  mistake  being 
due  to  his  failure  to  estimate  correctly  the  cost 
of  the  goods  sold.  This  we  have  already 
pointed  out. 

Dividing  $9775.73  by  the  sales  $23,745.99, 


we  find  the  gross  profit  amounts  to  41.15  per 
cent,  which  is  very  good. 

Subtracting  the  expenses  $5701.30  plus  a 
salary  of  $1500  from  the  gross  profit  $9775.73, 
we  find  the  net  profit  remaining  is  $2574.43, 
or  10.84  per  cent  of  the  sales.  The  percentage 
of  expense  is  now  easily  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing 10.84  from  41.15,  the  result  being  30.31. 

This  man  is  doing  very  well.  We  make  no 
mention  of  $1685.03  withdrawn  to  pay  for  a 
house.  What  concerns  us  is  the  earnings  of 
the  business,  not  the  form  in  which  those  earn- 
ings are  invested. 


GOOD  RETURNS  FROM  THIS  BUSINESS. 

A  western  druggist  submits  the  following 
statement : 

Jan.,  1911.  Jan.,  1912. 

Inventory    $  6,038  00        $  6,250  00 

Bills  due 170  00  1,900  00 

Cash  in  bank 300  00  500  00 

Sales  for  1912 23,581  00 

Purchases  14,189  08 

Salary  and  withdrawals 2,428  09 

Clerk  hire 2,293  05 

Expenses 1,595  72 

The  Stock  increased  $212,  which  subtracted 
from  the  purchases,  $14,189.08,  gives  $13,- 
977.08  as  the  cost  of  the  goods  actually  sold. 
Subtracting  $13,977.08  from  the  sales  we  find 
the  gross  profit  was  $9603.92,  which  is  40.72 
per  cent  of  the  sales. 

The  man  is  doing  very  w-ell.  After  allow- 
ing himself  the  comfortable  sum  of  $2428.09 
and  paying  the  clerks  and  defraying  incidental 
expenses,  all  of  which  together  total  $6316.86, 
he  still  has  left  $3287.06  for  net  profit.  The 
last  figure  was  of  course  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing $6316.86  from  the  gross  profit  $9603.92. 
The  net  profit  is  13.93  per  cent  of  the  sales,  as 
we  have  determined  by  dividing  $3287.06  by 
$23,581.  Considering  the  substantial  salary 
which  the  manager  allows  himself  w^e  should 
say  the  net  earnings  of  the  business  are  very 
good. 


The  Kentucky  Board  of  Pharmacy,  which 
has  for  several  years  done  excellent  work  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  anti-narcotic  law,  has 
now  secured  indictments  against  seven  physi- 
cians and  five  druggists.  The  physicians  will 
be   prosecuted    for  the   illegal   prescribing  of 


cocaine  and  morphine. 
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The  summer  home  of  Albert  Plaut,  Elberon,  N.  J.  Mr.  Plaut  is  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  house  of  Lehn  &  Fink,  New  York  City. 


The  home  of  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler,  at  89  Vir- 
ginia Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  home  of  Fred  L.  Carter,  president  ol  c-itiici,  oaiLci  cV, 
Meigs  Co.,  Boston.  Mr.  Carter's  residence  is  out  in  Win- 
chester, Mass. 


George  W.  Lattimer,  The  Kauffmaii-Lauuner  Cu.,  Cuiuiabus, 
Ohio,  has  a  "  lot "  comprising  four  acres  overlooking  the  largest 
park  in  the  city— Franklin  Park. 


The   home   of   David    M.  Cowan.    Plimpton,    Cowan   &   Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The   home   of   Theodore   F.    Meyer,    Meyer   Bros.    Drug  Co., 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Residences  of  Well'known  Jobbers. 
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This  residence,  recently  sold,  was  owned  and  occupied  for  many 
years  by  Charles  F.  Weller,  Richardson  Drug  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  home  ■  A.  Solomons,  The  Solomons  Comiiany, 

suvciniiah,  Ga  ,  located  on  Bull  Street. 


The  home  of  C.  W.  Smith,  president  Coffln-Redington  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  located  in  Menlo  Park,  one  of  the  garden 
spots. 


The  residence  of  Lucien  B.  Hall,  The  Hall- Van  Gorder  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  located  in  Clifton  Park.  Lakewood,  a 
suburb  of  Cleveland. 


i'lic  home  of  W.J.  Walding,  Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin  Co.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


This  is  a  view  of  Collingwood  Avenue,  in  Tokxlo.  witli  Mr.  Wald- 
ing's  residence  shown  in  the  first  building  on  the  left. 


Residences  of  Well>known  Jobbers. 
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Gustavus  Michaelis,  Albany  Chemical  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Jacob  Hasslacher,  the  Roessler  &  Hass-         c.  P    Schlicke,  the  Hoffmann-LaRoche 
lacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City.  Chemical  Works,  New  York  City. 


Edw.  Mallinckrodt,  Mallinckrodt  Chemi-  George  D.  Rosengarten,  Powers-Weight-         John    F.    Queeny,    Monsanto    Chemical 

cal  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  man-Rosengarten  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


George    Simon,    the    Heyden    Chemical  W.  G.  Cook,  the  New  York  Quinine  and  H.  R.  Saunders,  the  Hoffmann-LaRoche 

Works,  New  York  City.  Chemical  Works,  New  York  City.  Chemical  Works,  New  York  City. 

Some  Prominent  Manufacturing  Chemists. 
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"  Limberlost  Cabin,"  where  the  Porters  live  near  Geneva,  Indiana. 


A  Dra^|{tst*s  Wife  as  a  Popular  Novelist. 

Few  people  amonp  the  thousands  who  have  read  Gene  Stratton-Porter's  books  and  novels  with  such  keen  deliirht  have  known  that 
the  author  was  the  wife  of  a  drusrgist.  Mr.  Porter,  while  now  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  cashiership  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva,  in 
Geneva,  Indiana,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  drug  trade  for  27  years,  and  still  owns  a  half  interest  in  the  firm  of  J.  A.  Lonr  &  Co. 
which  he  established  in  1872.  Mrs.  Porter  is  known  to  every  reader  of  fiction  as  the  author  of  "■  Freckles."  "A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost." 
and  The  Harvester."  In  addition  to  these  and  other  novels  she  has  also  written  several  books  of  nature  study  devoted  to  birds, 
moths,  and  the  like.  Her  stories  are  delightfully  fresh  and  pure,  free  from  the  taint  of  morbidity  and  cynicism,  and  instinct  with  the 
love  of  both  human  and  animal  nature.  Scarcely  any  novelist  of  to-day  has  a  more  enthusiastic  following.  Extracts  from  her  latest 
-pjjg  Harvester,"  appeared  in  an  article  beginning  on  page  18  of  the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 


novel, 
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Miss  Littlefield  herself. 


A  display  in  the  window. 


The  store  proper. 


A  comer  of  the  prescription  room. 


A  Saccessful  Woman  Pharmacist. 

Abigail  M.  Littlefield  is  the  proprietor  of  this  handsome  and  prosperous  pharmacy  at  461  Broadway,  Troy,  N.  Y.  She  established  it 
soon  after  graduating  with  honor  from  the  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  opening  was  properly 
celebrated  last  October.  On  that  occasion  three  thousand  invitations  were  sent  out,  and  each  guest  was  presented  with  a  neat  box 
containing  several  samples  of  toilet  preparations  made  by  Miss  Littlefield  herself.  A  mere  glance  at  the  pictures  on  this  page  indi- 
cates that  Miss  Littlefield  has  an  admirably  neat  pharmacy,  and  that  she  is  a  credit  to  the  profession. 
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Some  Home-made  Show  Cards. 

These  specimens  are  sent  in  by  a  druggist  who  prefers  not  to  have  his  name  divulged.  The  illustrations  on  some  of  them  are  secured  by 
cutting  out  pictures  from  magazine  covers  and  the  like.  They  are  then  pasted  onto  the  cardboard,  outlined  with  black  paint,  and  touched 
np  here  and  there  to  bring  out  the  colors  more  conspicuously.  As  for  the  lettering,  this  druggist  has  worked  it  out  himself  as  the  result  of 
practice,  and  he  believes  that  every  pharmacist  can  make  very  artistic  and  successful  show  cards  after  a  little  practice  and  trial.  He  says 
that  alter  some  of  his  cards  have  been  finished  they  have  puzzled  many  people,  who  marveled  at  what  a  great  "  painter  "  he  had  become! 


PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

This  new  department  was  opened  only  two  months  ago  in  the  BULLETIN,  but  it  has  at  once  sprung  into  great 
practicality  and  usefulness.  This  month  six  or  eight  druggists  are  telling  how  the  dead  stock  problem  may  be 
solved,  and  are  also  discussing  methods  of  making  capital  of  the  parcels  post.  In  the  meantime  we  present 
two  new  questions,  and  we  cordially  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them  for  the  next  monthly  contest : 

1.  How  can  the  pharmacist  who  is  located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  wholesale  house  most  nearly 

eliminate  the  phrase ;  "  Just  out  of  this  article  to-day  ?  "     Submitted  by  N.  E.  Truman.  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  and  displaying  rubber  goods  ?  "    Submitted  by  P.  I.  Minton,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  two  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  answers,  if  printed, 
w^ill  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  No  single  contributor,  unless  he  desires,  need  write  an  answer  to  more 
than  one  of  the  questions.  Please  observe  the  conditions:  All  contributions  (1)  must  be  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit,  Mich.,  (2)  must  be  in  our  hands  before  May  15,  (3)  must 
be  not  less  than  500  words  long,  (4)  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  (5)  must  contain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  writers. 


HOW  CAN  DEAD  STOCK  BE  CONVERTED  INTO  LIVE  MONEY? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  Second  Question  Printed  in  the  February  Bulletin 

THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  James  L.  Tuohy,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Dead  stock  in  a  drug  store  comprises  so 
many  different  lines  that  I  will  have  to  take 
them  up  separately  and  suggest  various  meth- 
ods of  disposing  of  them.  Dead  stock,  to 
many  druggists,  means  proprietary  goods  that 
do  not  sell.     I  will  take  that  line  up  first. 


PAY  CLERKS  A   COMMISSION. 

I  claim  from  my  own  personal  experience 
that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  dead  stock  in 


James  L.  Tuohy. 

patents  is  by  allowing  the  clerks  a  commission. 
Here  is  a  plan  that  is  very  effective.  Go  over 
the  shelves  and  set  aside  all  dead  stock  in 
patents  or  proprietary  preparations.  Arrange 
them  all  in  one  section  according  to  their  uses. 
Keep  the  liniments  together,  also  the  cough 
remedies,  kidney  remedies,  corn  cures,  hair 
tonics,  rheumatism  remedies,  etc.  Keep  all 
the  different  preparations  for  the  same  disease 
in  one  place,  so  that  when  the  clerk  has  a  call 
for    something    for    rheumatism    he    may   go 


directly  to  your  clerk's  commission  depart- 
ment and  see  if  there  is  anything  for  that  pur- 
pose before  he  recommends  some  of  your 
non-secrets  or  your  own  preparations.  These 
goods  should  be  sold  at  full  prices  if  possible 
— that  is,  25  cents,  50  cents,  and  $1.00. 

Allow  the  clerk  20-per-cent  commission  on 
the  sales  in  that  department,  which  would  give 
him  five  cents  on  the  25-cent  sale,  ten  cents  on 
the  50-cent  sale,  and  20  cents  on  the  $1.00  sale 
That  would  still  permit  the  store  to  make 
13  1-3  per  cent  on  the  2,  4,  and  8  goods,  and 
a  much  greater  per  cent  on  some  other  lines. 
The  way  for  the  clerk  to  go  about  this  is  to 
recommend  the  preparation  and  guarantee  it 
the  same  as  your  own.  If  the  customer  is 
dissatisfied,  allow  him  to  return  it  and  ex- 
change it  for  something  else.  Of  course,  if 
the  proprietor  doesn't  want  to  allow  a  com- 
mission on  a  sale  of  that  kind,  he  can  have 
an  understanding  with  the  clerks.  The  pro- 
prietor should  scan  his  shelves  occasionally 
and  see  where  the  dead  ones  are  and  put  them 
where  they  will  move.  This  plan  will  work. 
Try  it  out. 

After  the  clerk  makes  the  sale  he  should  tell 
the  customer:  "We  are  closing  out  that 
product.  If  you  think  it  particularly  good, 
call  back  as  early  as  possible  and  buy  the  re- 
mainder. We  only  have  one  or  two  or  three 
bottles  left,  and  when  they  go  we  shall  not 
handle  the  preparation  any  more."  You  will 
find  that  this  will  make  an  extra  sale  occa- 
sionally.    In  disposing  of  dead  stock  in  this 
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way,  you  of  course  lose  a  chance  to  recom- 
mend one  of  your  own  preparations  on  which 
you  make  much  more  money.  But  I  claim  a 
lot  of  your  dead-stock  patents  are  all  profit  if 
you  sell  them.  If  you  don't  move  them  before 
many  years,  you  will  have  to  throw  them  out 
on  the  dump  pile  a  total  loss.  You  can  vary 
the  commission  to  clerks,  but  you  will  find  it 
better  to  give  them  something  worth  while. 
They  will  bear  the  department  in  mind  much 

better 

OTHER  SCHEMES. 

Dead  stock  in  other  lines  will  have  to  be 
handled  differently.  There  are  candies,  for 
instance.  Don't  allow  them  to  become  un- 
salable. When  they  move  slowly,  make  a  Sat- 
urday special  of  your  50-cent  candies,  selling 
them  for  29  cents.  Sell  at  or  near  cost.  As 
for  fancy  china  and  bric-a-brac,  if  they  don't 
move  at  a  cut  price,  then  give  them  away  on 
a  premium  plan,  a  dollar  piece  with  a  dollar 
purchase  of  your  own  goods. 

Or  this  plan  will  work:  Suppose  a  piece 
costs  you  67  cents.  Give  it,  for  instance,  to  a 
purchaser  who  buys  $1.00  worth  of  goods  and 
who  pays  17  cents  additional.  We  had  some 
Japanese  cream  pitchers  once  that  were  dead 
stock.  They  were  supposed  to  sell  at  25  or  35 
cents.  We  bought  them  for  10  cents  each.  We 
advertised  a  35-cent  Japanese  cream  pitcher  to 
anybody  for  10  cents  provided  a  customer 
would  order  a  box  of  a  certain  talcum  powder 
that  sold  for  25  cents.  We  closed  them  out 
in  a  day,  making  a  profit  on  the  talcum  and 
getting  our  cost  out  of  the  cream  pitchers. 

Dead  stock  in  perfumes  can  best  be  turned 
into  cash  by  this  plan:  Mix  all  the  odds  and 
ends  and  dilute  with  alcohol,  so  that  you  can 
allow  twice  as  much  for  same  price  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  a  certain  class  of  trade.  You 
can  sell  it. 

Other  lines  of  goods  can  be  sold  in  similar 
ways.  But  whenever  you  can  allow  commis- 
sion to  your  clerks,  that  is  the  best  plan. 


PUSH    THE    OLD    GOODS    FIRST! 

By  H.  Kalliwoda,  Jr.,  Ph.C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

With  some  people,  turning  dead  stock  into 
live  coins  is  almost  a  process  of  reincarnation 
plus  changing  the  breed. 

Years  of  experience  have  taught  me  several 
things.  First,  don't  have  any  dead  stock,  for 
the  reason  that  dead  stock  eats  more  than  live 
stock.    It  eats  room,  capital,  and  interest  with 


marvelous  speed.  But  once  in  a  while  stock 
is  sure  to  die.  If  it  does,  don't  bury  it  with 
new  goods.  Get  rid  of  it,  even  though  you 
don't  get  back  what  it  cost.  You  can  turn  it 
into  little  live  dimes  which  soon  grow  to  those 
cart-wheels  with  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
stamped  on  them,  and  those  cart-wheels  are 
what  move  the  business  wagon  up  the  streets 
of  gold. 

"'grab  bags^^  and  prize  competitions. 
Don't  have  any  stock  with  pennyweights 
on  its  eyes.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  ton  of  cure.  To  keep  your  store  from  being 
a  cemetery,  push  old  goods  first!  Don't  over- 
buy to  save  discounts.  Know  your  stock  so  as 
to  sell  it.     Dust  up  a  bit  and  get  acquainted 


H.  Kalliwoda,  Jr. 

with  the  sick  ones  before  they  die.  Keep  sun- 
light ofif.of  soaps,  perfumes,  and  colored  arti- 
cles, because  sunlight  will  kill  them. 

In  outside  stores,  small  toys  are  often  car- 
ried— dolls,  balls,  whistles,  etc.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  bring  forward  the  shop-worn  articles 
of  this  character  which  have  been  unsalable. 
I  generally  put  them  into  bags  together  with 
slow-selling  candy  and  sell  them  as  "grabs." 
They  go  fast  to  the  kids  at  5  cents  each.  Shop- 
worn perfumes,  harmonicas,  little  combs,  etc., 
make  nice  "grab"  prizes. 

Once  in  a  while  you  have  a  prize  competi- 
tion and  are  at  a  loss  what  to  give  as  prizes. 
Get  a  nice  grand  prize.  Then  rummage 
through  your  stock  and  pick  out  some  of  those 
perfume  atomizers  or  hair-brushes  which  you 
couldn't  sell  last  Christmas.    Make  these  your 
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second  or  third  prizes,  and  you  have  turned 
your  dead  stock  into  a  real  live  prize. 

AS  TO   OLD   ''patents/'' 

Often  old  proprietaries  and  patents  accumu- 
late. I  always  have  four  or  five  pint  bottles 
on  the  prescription  case  labeled  "Mixt.  Lini- 
ment," "Own  Blood  Purifier,"  "Rheumatic 
Remedy,"  and  "Stomach  Medicine."  If  I 
have  some  old  preparation  I  generally  manage 
to  dump  it  into  one  of  these  bottles,  according 
to  my  own  judgment.  These  mixtures  I  use 
in  dispensing  to  people  who  "want  a  little 
something  for  Willie's  stomachache,"  or  who 
say,  "Give  me  a  little  liniment  for  my  arm." 
This  liniment  bottle  gets  drainings  from  oil 
bottles,  contaminated  alcohol,  and  many  things 
I  can't  use  otherwise.  Of  course,  one  may 
have  to  fortify  this  mixture.  And  when  the 
patient  rubs  this  into  his  arm  till  it  glows  like 
a  sunset,  he  usually  gets  marvelous  results. 

Old  or  unsalable  cigars  I  powder  and  throw 
into  some  insect  preparation. 

A  SPECIAL  SALE. 

Now,  here  are  several  little  stunts  I  employ 
to  dispose  of  dead  stock :  One  is  a  big  "special 
sale."  Once  I  was  stuck  on  a  big  batch  of 
shoe  blacking.  I  made  a  fine,  big  window  dis- 
play. I  priced  the  stuff  at  a  cent  below  the 
retail  price  and  put  in  a  big  placard,  "Only 
One  to  a  Customer."  The  results  were  phe- 
nomenal. A  great  many  wanted  two,  but  I 
stuck  to  the  sign — "only  one."  Of  course,  the 
ladies  w-ere  bound  to  get  ahead  of  me,  so  down 
the  street  they'd  go  and  send  in  little  Johnnie 
to  get  another.  Three  days  cleaned  out  my 
stock — dead  some  two  years ! 

Another  way  to  get  rid  of  "croaked  ones"  is 
to  give  it  free  with  some  other  article  at  full 
price.  This  increases  the  sale  of  the  "other" 
article  and  advertises  the  store.  I  did  this 
stunt  by  giving  away  an  old-time  pocketbook 
puff  with  a  can  of  talcum  bought  at  $1.00  a 
dozen,  especially  for  the  occasion.  The  10- 
cent  puff  and  talcum  sold  readily  for  25  cents. 

And  I  have  very  few  graves  in  my  store 
now\ 


KEEP   OLD   STOCK  IN  VIEW. 

By  H.  E.  Read,  Altamont,  Kansas. 

To  convert  your  dead  stock  into  money,  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  it.  The  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  old  stock  accumulation  is  for- 


getfulness,  carelessness,  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
such  as  you  are  instilled  with  by  the  salesman 
when  you  purchase  the  quantity  lot.  A  lack 
of  this  enthusiasm  will  soon  put  a  damper  on 
the  sales  of  an  article.  Slow  sales  soon  cause 
shop-worn  goods  and  dingy  packages.  Un- 
presentable goods  are  soon  back-shelved. 
Then  under  the  counter  they  go,  and  finally 
to  the  warehouse  or  to  the  ash  heap. 

don't  lose  sight  of  the  stuff  ! 

The  thing  to  do  when  you  find  goods  mov- 
ing slowly,  such  as  patents,  pills,  tablets,  lini- 
ments, all  proprietary  goods,  etc.,  is  to  pick 
out  a  most  convenient  location  in  the  store  for 
them.  Place  a  few  on  the  counter,  in  the 
show-cases,  in  fact  in  various  places.  Keep 
them  always  before  you  or  sell  them.  Open 
the  packages,  read  the  literature  around  them, 
see  what  they  are  good  for  according  to  the 
manufacturers'  point  of  view.  If  only  the 
wrappers  are  soiled  and  the  goods  are  in  good 
condition,  write  the  manufacturers  for  new 
dressings.  Request  them  to  send  you  some 
advertising.  You  will  find  you  can  readily 
move  these  goods  if  you  will  do  this,  and  in- 
sist upon  keeping  the  goods  out  in  plain  view 
and  within  easy  reach. 

Prescription  drugs,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
similar  products  often  accumulate  because  a 
physician  leaves  the  vicinity,  thus  decreasing 
the  demand  for  his  particular  line  of  supplies. 
The  same  procedure  will  apply  here  as  with 
the  patents  to  a  large  extent.  Go  over  the 
pharmaceuticals,  ^ort  out  the  trailers,  place 
them  all  together  in  easy  reach  and  in  plain 
view. 

KEEP  POSTED  ON  OLD  GOODS. 

Find  out  the  therapeutic  values  of  the  old 
goods,  if  they  have  any;  get  the  doses,  etc.  If 
the  product  be  one  of  the  so-called  secret 
nostrums,  wTite  the  manufacturer  for  litera- 
ture regarding  it.  You  should  be  able  to  in- 
terest some  of  your  physicians  sufficiently  so 
that  the}^  will  help  you  out  with  most  of  it. 
Do  not  spring  all  of  these  goods  at  one  time, 
but  study  your  physician's  demands  by  his 
prescriptions.  Then  at  intervals  request  him 
to  try  some  of  the  preparations.  If  it  be  a 
tonic,  antiseptic,  ointment,  pill,  tablet  or  what 
not,  mention  to  him  the  claims  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Explain,  if  you  deem  best,  that  you 
are  overstocked.  You  will  begin  to  receive 
prescriptions  now  and  then. 
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Never  get  too  enthusiastic  over  these  dead 
ones.  We  have  been  compelled  at  times  to 
restock  the  goods  for  refills.  After  the  first 
few  prescriptions  for  a  product,  better  forget 
it  for  a  while  and  try  out  some  of  the  others. 
Often  one  receives  a  prescription  and  is  unable 
to  fill  it,  being  out  of  the  ingredients.  In  such 
cases  if  you  communicate  with  the  physician, 
remember  that  in  suggesting  other  ingredients 
to  replace  your  shorts  there  is  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  mention  old  goods.  And  the 
doctor  is  glad  to  receive  the  suggestion.  For 
when  he  writes  for  one  article,  perhaps  he  has 
nothing  else  in  view  at  the  moment.  And  if 
you  are  acquainted  with  these  goods,  you  can 
usually  find  one  among  them  to  suggest  as 
next  best  for  the  time  being.  Of  course  judg- 
ment should  be  used  never  to  offer  or  suggest 
a  worthless  preparation,  or  too  old  a  one.  The 
best  place  for  such  goods  is  the  ash  heap;  or 
better  still,  if  you  have  the  room,  keep  a  small 
section  somewdiere  for  these  dead  ones.  Keep 
them  in  it  out  of  sight.  Embalm  them  just 
for  future  reminders  not  to  buy  everything 
that  seems  good.  Some  day  the  salesman  may 
come  along.  If  he  does,  make  him  pay  their 
funeral  expenses.  A  great  many  houses  are 
willing  to  exchange  new  goods  of  a  different 
nature  for  their  slow  selling  ones  in  order  to 
get  their  goods  moving  with  you.  Thus  you 
help  them  by  helping  yourself.  New  goods 
are  much  more  easily  sold  than  those  you  have 
tired  of. 

With  paints,  toilet  specialties,  rubber  goods 
and  perfumes  the  same  method  will  apply. 
Get  them  out  before  you  overlook  them. 
Study  them  until  you  have  become  entirely 
familiar  with  their  uses.  Instruct  your  clerks 
as  to  their  merits,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  where  they  are  not  damaged  or  do  not 
show  too  marked  a  degree  of  age,  you  can 
move  them. 

Sundries  and  novelties  are  a  little  different. 
If  these  are  out  of  style,  shop-worn,  or  dam- 
aged, the  best  way  to  convert  them  into  money 
is  to  mark  the  price  down.  If  the  first  mark- 
down  doesn't  sell  them,  try  it  a  second  or  third 
time.  If  the  third  mark-down  does  not  move 
them,  give  them  to  some  appreciative  cus- 
tomer. This  will  sometimes  bring  you  returns 
greater  than  the  profit  on  the  sale,  and  will 
bring  you  many  permanent  customers. 


FAVORS  A  DISPOSAL  SALE. 
By  E.  E.  Pine,  Toronto,  Canada. 

To  convert  dead  stock  into  money,  we  must 
know  exactly  the  line  of  goods  to  be  disposed 
of  and  then  endeavor  by  one  of  the  methods 
I  shall  disclose  to  sell. 

I  shall  first  take  a  line  of  cough  remedies 
which  has  proved  very  unsuccessful.  It  has 
sold  so  poorly  that  it  has  been  stored  away  as 
a  loss  and  charged  up  as  such  to  the  propri- 
etor. This  we  shall  in  season  bring  forth. 
We  shall  carefully  select  the  unsalable  looking 
bottles  and  arrange  them  neatly  upon  the 
counter  in  the  most  conspicuous  sales  spot  in 
the  store.  Then  a  large  printed  card  will  draw 
attention  to  the  qualities  of  this  cough  remedy. 
This  display  and  card  is  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  disposal  sale.  The  conjunction  of  the 
two  is  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  cus- 
tomers. It  only  needs  to  be  followed  by  a 
little  argument  in  favor  of  the  goods  and  the 
sales  result.  So  much  for  the  salable  looking 
bottles. 

Now  for  those  packages  that  are  so  soiled 
that  you  could  not  display  the  cartons  or  bot- 
tles, and  the  firm  originally  manufacturing, 
the  article  is  out  of  business,  so  that  new  car- 
tons cannot  be  obtained.  I  have  found  this 
expedient  a  good  one:  Take  the  label  from 
the  bottles  and  use  a  simple  prescription  label 
designating  the  therapeutic  quality  of  the  drug 
together  with  the  directions.  Very  often  stock 
of  this  nature  can  be  used  in  extemporaneous 
cases  in  which  the  druggist  has  not  time  to 
put  up  a  mixture  and  is  familiar  with  the 
ingredients  of  a  proprietary  medicine.  It  may 
have  little  success  as  a  seller,  but  still  possess 
merit. 

Very,  often  I  have  a  call  for  a  blood  mix- 
ture, and  having  a  stock  of  sarsaparilla  ex- 
tract which  seems  to  move  slowly,  instead  of 
selling  a  sealed  bottle  of  patents,  I  induce  the 
customer  to  take  a  small  bottle  of  our  own 
manufacture.  And  giving  him  a  six-ounce 
mixture  I  make  more  profit,  and  know  that 
the  mixture  will  perhaps  give  better  satisfac- 
tion than  the  one  which  was  originallv  asked 
for. 

Very  often  we  meet  with  other  lines,  per- 
haps a  side  issue  such  as  souvenirs.  In  one 
case  especially  I  tried  a  variety  of  ways  to  dis- 
pose of  some  two  hundred  different  pieces  of 
such  a  stock.     The  last  and  what  proved  the 
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most  successful  plan  was  the  old  guessing 
contest.  The  purchase  of  a  fifty-cent  article 
entitled  the  buyer  to  two  votes,  or  rather 
guesses.  An  eight-day  clock  was  wound  on 
a  certain  day,  the  date  being  indicated  by  a 
sign  done  in  black  and  white.  The  one  guess- 
ing nearest  to  the  minute  on  which  this  clock 
would  stop  on  the  eighth  day  would  receive  a 


watch,  which  I  had  displayed  in  the  opposite 
window.  The  sale  was  in  a  country  store,  and 
the  success  was  greater  than  we  expected. 

I  might  say  in  closing  that  the  successful 
disposal  of  stock  depends  on  the  variety.  It 
must  be  displayed  so  that  it  rouses  a  certain 
interest  in  the  article,  thus  inducing  people  to 
buy. 


HOW  CAN  I  MAKE  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  THE  PARCELS  POST? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest — Answers  to  the  First  Question  Printed  in  the  February  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  R.  S.  Wallace,  Norwich.,  N.  Y. 

This  same  question  is  revolving  itself  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  most  successful  retail 
business  men  of  to-day;  some  have  found  the 
answer,  others  are  still  groping  in  the  dark. 
The  solution  is  to  advertise. 

Of  course,  you  will  all  agree  .with  me  that 


R.  S.  Wallace.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

to  advertise  is  the  method  of  the  up-to-date 
business  man.  But  you  will  say,  how  can  I 
successfully  advertise  my  willingness  to  use 
the  parcels  post  for  the  benefit  of  my  cus- 
tomers and  the  enriching  of  my  own  pocket? 
As  usual,  diifferent  localities  afford  different 
opportunities.  For  instance,  we  are  located 
within  the  50-mile  zone  of  two  different  job- 
bers who  are  very  willing  to  cooperate  with 
us.  If  we  are  out  of  an  article  and  wish  our 
customer  to  have  it  as  soon  as  possible,  we 
send  the  order  to  the  jobber  and  have  him  mail 
it  direct  to  the  customer. 


KEEP  WITHIN  THE  ZONE. 

Personally  I  would  advise  no  druggist  to  try 
to  do  a  parcel-post  business  outside  of  the 
50-mile  zone.  And  with  some,  if  they  merely 
worked  up  the  business  on  their  rural  routes 
they  would  be  assured  of  an  income  and  would 
not  have  to  worry  about  mail-order  competi- 
tion. 

In  our  town  there  are  five  drug  stores,  and 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  as  yet  there  are  no 
dead  ones  in  the  bunch.  Our  store,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  stores 
in  this  section  of  the  State,  has  always  enjoyed 
a  very  good  out-of-town  business.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  piece  of  parcel-post  advertising 
which  we  have  been  using  with  very  good  re- 
sults : 


Huyler's 
CANDIES 


FULL  LINE 

OP 

A  D.S.  GOODS 


R  EMEMBER      a      a      ^     ^      ^ 


C^ 


When  you  are  in  need  of  anything  in  the  DraK  Line,  send  m  your 

order:    it  will  receive  onr  prompt  attention.     We  Pay  the 

Charges  on  all  Parcel  Post  Packages  within  the  SO-mile  zone,  and  if  you 

once  send  us  an  order  you  will  surely  be  pleased  with  our  efficient  service 

FRED  MITCHELL,  Pharmacist 

210  North  Broad  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

RUBBER   GOODS 
Both  OF 

Telephones  Every  Description 


We  use  this  as  an  enclosure  with  packages, 
and  also  put  one  in  every  letter  which  we  mail 
into  the  country.  And  at  the  foot  of  every 
statement  which  we  send  out  we  write  a  few 
lines  saying  we  would  be  pleased  to  send  any 
one  anything  in  our  line,  which  includes  nearly 
everything  that  can  be  found  in  a  city  store. 
Although  the  parcel  post  is  at  the  present 
writing  not  yet  two  months  old,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  goodly  number  of  responses  from 
the    special    advertising   which    we    have    in- 
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augurated.  An  advertisement  in  the  papers 
which  go  out  from  your  own  town  is  all 
right,  but  I  would  not  advise  the  use  of  papers 
which  are  located  in  some  other  town  as  it 
does  not  create  a  friendly  feeling  with  outside 
dealers.  I  very  much  doubt  if  such  distant 
advertising  really  pays. 

CULTIVATE   THE    FARMER. 

As  we  have  a  very  good  country  trade,  when 
we  have  anything  to  give  away  we  always  try 
to  remember  the  farmers.  And  with  what 
other  class  of  people  does  good  advertising 
show  such  profitable  returns?  Every  year  in 
January  we  do  up  little  bundles  of  almanacs, 
advertising  samples,  and  the  like.  Many  coun- 
try people  come  in  the  store  and  ask  us  for  an 
almanac.  Then  we  also  give  them  one  of  the 
packages.  We  consider  this  very  cheap  but 
effective  advertising.  Then  throughout  the 
year  we  have  little  packages  to  give  out  with 
special  advertising.  This  year  every  package 
will  contain  a  parcel-post  advertisement. 

When  the  parcel-post  bill  was  framed  it  was 
not  done  with  the  idea  of  ruining  the  small 
dealer  or  of  enriching  the  big  cut-raters  in  the 
large  cities.  Don't  kick.  Some  may  say  phar- 
macy is  not  what  it  once  was.  Well,  it  is  hard 
telling  what  we  would  do  if  it  w^ere.  And  if 
it  were  the  same  to-day  as  formerly,  we  would 
be  kicking  about  something  else ;  so  there  you 
are. 

The  parcel  post  is  here,  and  here  to  stay. 
It  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  Druggist,  to  see  that  you 
get  your  share  of  the  business  which  it  has 
given  you  the  privilege  to  have.  You  can  get 
yours  if  you  hustle  for  it. 


SELL  THE  PEOPLE  ON  THE  RURAL 
ROUTE. 

By  O.  p.  McPherson,  Gloster,  Miss. 

Most  of  US  in  small  towns  are  looking  to 

the   rural   delivery   man    for   the   parcel-post 

business.    We  must  interest  him  first,  then  the 

people.    Advertise  to  the  people  and  then  pro- 


ceed to  interest  the  r.  d.  man  in  your  business. 
I  suggest  you  issue  a  little  capital  stock  in 
your  store  to  every  mail-carrier.  See  that 
this  stock  pays  him  something,  if  it  is  only 
jfive  per  cent  of  the  actual  sales  made  on  his 
route.  Start  a  contest  for  some  prize  offered 
by  your  store,  and  be  sure  to  get  a  contestant 
on  every  rural  route  out  of  your  town — Miss 
Jones  Route  1,  Miss  Smith  Route  2,  and  so 
on.  Always  advertise  the  route  and  the  girl 
as  well  as  the  goods. 

As  a  prize  I  suggest  a  piano,  or  a  free 
scholarship  at  some  leading  woman's  college. 
You  can  always  get  any  live  school  to  donate 
the  scholarship  for  the  advertising  you  give 
it.  Then  you  supplement  this  offer  with 
books,  or  board,  etc.  The  use  of  the  rural 
route  is  the  best  system  of  interesting  people 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.  This 
not  only  gets  the  mail-order  business,  but 
brings  a  great  deal  of  personal  business 
that  would  not  be  obtained  otherwise.  And  by 
having  the  carrier  interested  in  your  store,  he 
is  an  every-day  drummer  for  your  business. 
I  suggest  that  you  count  the  votes  and  declare 
a  dividend  for  your  carriers  once  a  week. 
Publish  in  your  town  paper  how  the  votes 
stand,  giving  in  each  issue  a  coupon,  which  if 
cut  out  and  returned  to  you  by  certain  routes 
entitles  the  contestant  to  a  free  vote.  Get 
"everybody  talking  it  now." 

Then  in  furtherance  of  this  parcel-post 
plan,  have  roadside  advertisements  reading, 
"John  Smith,  the  Parcel-post  Druggist,"  and 
many  other  catchy  phrases,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
the  man  for  the  orders.  Then  see  that  all 
orders  are  filled  promptly,  neatly  packed,  and 
never  let  an  order  pass  if  the  goods  can  be 
had,  even  if  it  costs  you  a  little  extra  to  handle 
this  one  order.  Be  accurate  in  making  change. 
If  you  find  in  a  deal  a  balance  due  of  one  cent, 
stop  and  write  a  letter  thanking  the  customer 
for  the  order,  and  enclose  the  one  cent  balance 
due. 


WHICH  DEPARTMENTS  PAY  BEST? 

A  Test  Recently  Made   by    the    Proprietor    of    a    Prosperous    Pharmacy — Figures    Showing 

Both  Sales  and  Profits  In  Each  Department — One  Great  Lesson 

Learned  by  the  Experiment. 

By  CHAS.  J.  CLAYTON, 

Denver,   Colorado.* 


The  writer  has  always  been  more  or  less 
fascinated  by  figures.  Even  when  a  boy  at 
school  my  favorite  study  was  arithmetic.  I 
can  recall  occasions  when  I  voluntarily  re- 
mained after  school  hours  to  secure  the  teach- 
er's assistance  in  solving  some  difficult  prob- 
lem. And  in  later  days  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  figuring  which  might  have 
been  more  profitably  employed. 

This  liking  for  figures  has  led  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  things  which,  if  not  profitable, 
is  at  least  interesting  to  me,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  reader  may  find  them  of  interest,  too, 
they  are  presented  here. 

It  has  been  thought  that  to  make  an  item- 
ized record  of  sales  would  require  more  time 
than  can  be  spared  in  the  average  store,  but 
in  order  to  get  a  line  on  the  gross  profits  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  make  such  a  record  occa- 
sionally for  a  day  or  a  few  days,  and  such  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  writer. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  considered  sufficient 
to  merely  figure  the  cost  of  each  item  and  the 
aggregate  of  costs  against  the  amount  of  sales. 
But  recently  curiosity  led  to  a  separation  of 
the  sales  into  divisions  corresponding  to  the 
class  of  goods  sold,  and  figuring  the  profits  on 
each  division  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

AVERAGE  SALE  14.5   CENTS. 

During  the  period  of  such  a  test  recently 
there  were  sold  724  items  for  which  we  re- 
ceived $107.83,  an  average  of  14.89  cents  per 
item.  According  to  the  customer  counter  on 
the  cash  register,  we  served  698  customers,  and 
dividing  this  into  the  amount  of  sales  shows 
that  we  received  an  average  of  15.45  cents  per 
customer,  and  on  the  average  sold  more  than 
one  item  to  only  one  customer  in  each  twenty- 
five. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number 
of  customers  indicated  by  the  cash  register 
includes  those  who  came  for  change  as  well 

♦Reprinted  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Druggist. 


as  those  who  really  made  purchases,  but  it  is 
proper  to  take  them  into  consideration,  for  it 
takes  just  as  long  to  make  change  for  a  bill  as 
it  does  to  sell  a  cigar  or  a  bottle  of  cough 
syrup.  These  724  items  which  sold  for 
$107.83  were  found  to  have  cost  $63.56,  and 
so  furnished  a  gross  profit  of  $44.27,  a  frac- 
tion over  41  per  cent  on  the  selling  price. 

APPORTIONING  THE  PROFITS. 

Having  determined  so  much,  we  were  curi- 
ous to  know  what  proportion  of  the  business 
and  the  profits  should  be  credited  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  goods  sold. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  results 
determined : 


Classification  and  Gross 
Profit. 


Entire  business,  41  % 

Prescriptions,  65)4% 

Cigars  and  tobaccos,  28% . . 

Soda  fountain,  43% 

Cut-rate  proprietaries,  20% 

Periodicals,  35% 

Drugs,  medicines  and  sick- 
room supplies,  43% 


Number 
and  per 
cent  of 
items. 


724—100 
13—1.8 
114-  16 
146—  20 
7—  1 
39—    5 

204—  28 


Amount  and 

per  cent  of 

sales. 


$107.83—100 
6.55—  6 
11.80—  11 
16.50—  15 
3.10—2.8 
3.40—    3 

52.43—  49 


Amount 
and  per 
cent  of 
profit. 


144.27—100 
4.29—9.7 
3.20—7.7 
7.12—  16 
.62—  .6 
1.21—2.6 

22.74—  51 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  items  were  prescriptions, 
they  brought  six  per  cent  of  the  total  cash  and 
nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  profits. 

The  last  class,  drugs,  medicines  and  sick- 
room supplies,  includes  prescriptions  and  all 
such  articles  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  used 
for  the  relief  of  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
body,  such  as  toilet  creams,  but  does  not  in- 
clude face  powders  or  other  articles  to  be  used 
merely  as  beautifiers. 

Though  the  percentage  profit  derived  from 
the  sale  of  this  class  of  goods  was  but  little 
higher  than  the  general  average,  the  fact  that 
the  average  item  sold  for  nearly  twenty-five 
cents  as  against  the  general  average  of  less 
than  fifteen  cents  caused  these  28  per  cent  of 
items  to  yield  49  per  cent  of  the  business  and 
51  per  cent  of  the  profits. 
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One  interesting  result  of  this  test  was  the 
discovery,  or  rather  the  verification  of  what 
had  been  suspected  before,  that  the  tobacco 
and  fountain  branches  of  the  business  have 
not  been  accorded  fair  treatment.  Account  of 
the  sales  of  these  classes  of  goods  have  been 
kept  by  means  of  checks,  which  are  counted 
each  night. 

There  has  often  been  a  wonder  if  the  checks 
are  not  sometimes  forgotten  when  making 
sales,  and  this  test  demonstrated  the  validity 
of  that  wonder,  for  while  the  itemized  record 
showed  sales  of  $16.50  at  the  fountain  the 
checks  counted  only  $14.25,  and  the  record  of 
tobaccos  sold  was  itemized  at  $11.80  against 
checks  to  the  amount  of  $11.00  only.  How 
to  overcome  this  shortcoming  without  the  aid 
of  a  cashier  is  a  problem  that  the  writer  has 
yet  to  solve  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

ONE  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

One  other  thing  has  been  resolved  upon, 
and  that  is  that  it  should  be  possible  to  increase 


materially  the  number  of  customers  to  whom 
more  than  one  item  is  sold.  This  might  be 
done  most  easily  by  suggesting  something  that 
would  naturally  be  associated  with  the  article 
asked  for. 

If  a  tooth-brush  be  sold,  suggest  dentifrice 
or  dental  floss.  If  a  writing  tablet,  there  are 
pens,  ink,  pencils,  erasers,  fountain  pens,  mu- 
cilage, etc.,  the  mere  mention  of  which  may 
lead  to  a  sale.  And  if  the  article  sold  is  not 
itself  suggestive  of  something  else,  there  are 
in  every  drug  store  dozens  of  articles  to  which 
attention  may  be  called  with  a  possibility  of 
sale. 

So  while  considerable  time  has  been  devoted 
to  the  record  and  its  tabulation,  it  is  felt  that 
because  some  of  our  shortcomings  have  by  this 
means  been  revealed  to  us,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  knowledge,  the  time  will  have  been 
well  spent,  and  not  to  be  selfish,  our  experi- 
ence is  here  given  for  the  benefit  of  others  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  at  least  be  found  of  in- 
terest. 


WHY  I  AM  HERE. 

The    Tou^h   Luck    of    Mont||oinery    Mlnloof   Madden — After    Repeated    Hard    Knocks   In   the 
Country  He  Attempts  Success  In  a  Lar^e  City — What  Finally  Becomes  of  Him. 

By  ARTHUR  L.  BUZZELL. 


I  like  to  write,  and  the  chaplain  encourages 
me.  He  says  that  a  great  many  men  crazier 
than  I  am  make  a  living  at  it.  So  I  have  de- 
cided to  immortalize  a  certain  epoch  of  my 
life,  slicing  said  epoch  somewhat  longitudi- 
nally and  subdividing  it  into  four  sections,  the 
last  of  which  shall  contain  four  words.  The 
chaplain  says  that  all  the  books  on  story- 
writing  advise  that  one's  work  should  be 
planned  in  advance,  and  that  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard operated  in  this  manner. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  why  anybody 
should  read  this.  Life  at  best  is  short,  and 
one  gifted  with  a  clear  mind  can  make  much 
better  use  of  his  time.  However,  if  you  still 
persist,  permit  me  to  erect  the  initial  sign- 
post, thus : 

I, 
and  to  introduce  myself  as  Montgomery  Min- 
loof    Madden.      My    peculiar    middle    name 


comes  from  my  mother's  side  of  the  family ,^ 
her  father  having  been  Anton  Minloof,  the 
famous  singer  who  was  executed  as  a  spy  the 
day  following  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg. 

In  youth  I  entered  a  drug  store,  and  in  due 
time  became  a  pharmacist  under  the  terms  of 
the  laws  of  my  State,  the  number  of  my  cer- 
tificate issued  on  my  twenty-third  birthday, 
April  1,  1887,  being  1313. 

In  passing,  kindly  note  the  double  13,  the 
double  significance  of  April  1,  and  the  hoodoo 
number,  23.  Referring  back  to  my  name,  note 
also  that  M  is  the  thirteenth  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet, that  the  sum-total  of  all  the  letters  is  23, 
and  that  the  first  syllable  of  my  surname  and 
the  last  syllable  of  my  middle  name,  spelled 
backwards,  gives  us  the  potent  combination, 
"dam  fool." 

How  I  got  a  start  doesn't  matter;  let  it  be 
sufficient  that  I  got  one,  meager  though  it  may 
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have  been.  I  bought  a  store  in  a  neighboring 
twelve-hundred  town  and  started  out  for  my- 
self. My  purchase  was  well  located,  and  I 
could  discover  no  reason  why  the  place  could 
not  be  made  the  most  popular  in  the  village. 
I  had  health,  energy,  and  enthusiasm. 

Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong,  however. 
The  contents  of  the  first  vial  of  poison  that 
went  out  of  the  store  was  swallowed  with 
suicidal  intent.  I  overlooked  the  trivial  mat- 
ter of  securing  a  revenue  license,  and  was  fined 
$37.50  for  selling  a  pint  of  alcohol  to  a  Swede. 
Through  some  slight  inadvertence  the  direc- 
tions, "One  after  each  meal  and  two  at  bed- 
time," got  onto  the  label  of  a  box  containing 
two  dozen  compound  cathartic  pills,  the  lady 
being  somewhat  of  an  aristocrat  and  having 
a  wide  circle  of  influential  friends.  My  light- 
ing plant  blew  up.  A  runaway  horse  dashed 
through  my  front  window.  A  boy  lost  part  of 
his  hand  charging  a  fountain  in  the  basement. 
A  fatless  old  maid,  whom  I  befriended  out  of 
sheer  generosity,  threatened  suit  for  breech  of 
promise.  The  very  devil  seemed  hot  on  my 
trail. 

During  my  second  soda-water  season  I  mar- 
ried. I  shall  make  no  defense  of  the  act,  aside 
from  this:  I  told  Molly  everything,  from  the 
top  of  the  page  to  the  last  daub  of  ink  on  the 
tail  of  "and  so  forth."  I  showed  her  my  past, 
my  bank  book,  and  my  hopes  for  the  future. 
I  even  touched  for  her  the  secret  spring  in  my 
name. 

"What  you  need  is  a  hoodoo-buster,"  she 
said,  confidently.  "That's  me."  So  I  took 
her  at  her  word,  the  furniture  man  took  mine, 
and  we  went  to  housekeeping. 

In  less  than  a  year  I  was  the  father  of  trip- 
lets. 

Molly's  mother  came  to  live  with  us,  and 
after  a  brief  reign  went  totally  blind. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  my  business 
would  not  stand  the  strain  of  these  additional 
burdens.  There  was  no  escaping  the  prophesy 
of  the  daily  sales  record.  I  was  still  able  to 
keep  my  head  above  water,  but  the  time  could 
not  be  very  far  distant  when  I  would  not  be 
able  to  do  so. 

We  went  over  the  situation  in  detail,  Molly 
and  I,  and  it  was  decided  that  I  should  sell  my 
store  and  go  to  the  city  and  seek  employment. 
I  might  do  better  as  a  clerk. 

That  very  night  a  storm  came  up,  lightning 
struck  the  store,  and  it  burned  to  the  ground. 


The  term  of  my  insurance  had  expired  the  day 
before. 

II. 

My  journey  to  the  metropolis  was  unevent- 
ful. I  arrived  at  noon,  went  to  a  restaurant 
and  dined  on  ham  and  eggs,  after  which,  light- 
ing a  good  five-cent  cigar,  I  began  an  aimless 
wandering  about  town.  In  the  morning  I 
would  take  up  the  matter  of  "securing  a  po- 
sition." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  was  attracted  by  a 
peculiar  sonorous,  sing-songy  drone  issuing 
from  a  room  above  the  entrance  to  which  hung 
three  golden  balls.  I  peered  in  through  the 
window,  and  as  I  did  so  a  man,  apparently  a 
prosperous  clothing  merchant,  came  out  and 
approached  me.  Thrusting  two  silver  dollars 
into  my  hand,  he  grasped  me  by  the  arm  and 
led  me  to  the  door. 

"Go  in  and  bid  in  that  organ  for  me,"  he 
said,  excitedly.  "Go  as  high  as  $40.  I'll  wait 
outside.  That  sucker  would  just  as  lief  stick 
me  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  he  would 
a  red  cent." 

Ten  dollars  had  already  been  bid  when  I 
entered.  I  piped  in  with  fifteen,  my  opponent 
made    it    twenty,    I    ping-ponged    back    with 

twenty-five,    and well,    I    got    the    organ. 

Forty  dollars. 

I  looked  for  the  clothing  merchant,  but 
failed  to  see  him.  I  started  to  go  outside  to 
apprise  him  of  my  victory,  but  was  forcibly 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  large  man  with 
short  curly  whiskers. 

"No  you  don't,"  he  hissed.  "You  bought 
that  organ.    Now  pay  for  it." 

In  vain  I  protested.  A  policeman  appeared, 
entering  from  a  back  room,  and  I  appealed  to 
him.  The  transaction  was  perfectly  legal,  he 
said,  and  if  I  did  not  live  up  to  the  obligation 
I  had  assumed  he  would  have  to  run  me  in. 

So  I  settled.  I  parted  with  my  watch  and 
$27  in  cash — all  the  money  I  had  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  settlement  was 
that  I  was  to  get  my  newly  acquired  possession 
out  of  the  building  inside  of  an  hour, 

I  still  hoped  to  find  the  clothing  merchant, 
and  went  out  and  made  diligent  search.  He 
had  disappeared,  however,  mysteriously  and 
completely.  I  walked  up  and  down  on  the 
sidewalk,  awaiting  his  return,  until  my  hour 
had  expired;  then  the  man  with  the  curly 
whiskers  beckoned  me  and  said  he  would  help 
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me  find  an  expressman.     Presently  he  hailed  a 
little  Irishman  driving  a  gnarled  gray  horse. 

So  far  I  had  not  even  glanced  at  my  pur- 
chase. I  had  not  dared  to.  But  while  assist- 
ing in  the  loading  I  could  not  avoid  the  taking 
of  a  cursory  inventory.  Needless  to  say,  the 
instrument  was  in  its  dotage ;  had  been,  doubt- 
less, for  lo  these  many  moulten  moons!  The 
coating  of  varnish  wherewith  of  yore  it  had 
been  made  to  shine  and  glisten  was,  for  the 
most  part,  scratched  and  bruised  and  peeled 
away,  until  the  entire  surface  presented  a 
rough,  poverty-stricken,  last-rose  appearance. 
One  end  was  somewhat  charred,  a  condition 
suggesting  that  the  instrument  had  stood  in  too 
close  proximity  to  a  pulsating  heater.  The 
carpet  on  the  pedals  was  worn  away,  and  the 
pedals  themselves  half  worn  through.  The 
uneven  keys  were  yellow  and  uncertain,  like 
the  teeth  of  an  octogenarian.  A  number  of 
stops  were  missing.  I  counted  the  remainder. 
There  were  thirteen. 

"Where'll  I  take  it  to,  sor?"  inquired  the 
expressman. 

"Take  it  home  and  keep  it  until  I  call  for 
it,"  I  directed. 

"I'll  be  dommed  if  I  will,"  he  responded. 
"Th'  ould  woman  wouldn't  have  the  thing  in 
the  house." 

"Put  it  in  the  barn,  then." 

"I  might  do  that." 

I  took  his  name  and  number  and  he  drove 
away. 

III. 

Lacking  the  price  of  a  bed,  I  slept  in  a  park 
that  night.  Early  next  morning,  I  took  up  the 
task  of  finding  a  job.  It  had  come  to  that, 
now:  "finding  a  job."  I  was  hungry  and  des- 
perate, and  I  entered  the  drug  stores  in  the 
order  of  their  finding,  sought  the  proprietor, 
put  on  what  front  I  could,  and  bluntly  asked 
him  for  work.  But  with  distressing  regularity 
I  was  turned  away.  Occasionally  a  suggestion 
was  made  as  to  where  a  position  might  exist, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  went  up  against 
a  degree  of  frigidity  which  would  have  been 
worth  money  in  an  ice-cream  factory.  How- 
ever, just  as  the  shades  of  night  had  about 
abandoned  further  attempt  to  keep  pace  with 
my  hopes,  I  struck  a  place  where  I  seemed  to 
detect  the  least  little  glimmering  glint  of  un- 
certainty. A  sudden  impulse  seized  me,  and 
I  recklessly  and  guilelessly  laid  bare  my  pen- 


niless and  mealless  condition — after  which 
ensued  seven  distinct  ages  of  breathless  etern- 
ity, terminating  in  a  precipitate  decision  to 
give  me  a  trial  and  to  advance  $3  on  salary ! 

The  following  forenoon  I  took  up  residence 
at  a  cheap  boarding-house  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  my  work,  and  proceeded  to  make  my- 
self as  comfortable  as  possible.  On  condition 
that  I  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  at- 
tempt to  wrest  music  from  my  new-bought 
organ  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  I  secured 
from  the  landlady  a  somewhat  halting  consent 
to  the  placing  of  it  in  a  corner  of  my  room. 
The  old  Irishman  made  no  charge  for  storage, 
as  I  had  half  feared  he  might. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  dilapidated  instru- 
ment either  added  to  or  detracted  from  the 
appearance  of  my  "apartment."  It  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  and  general 
color  scheme  of  the  place.  Neither  can  it  be 
said  that  its  accusing  presence  contributed  ma- 
terially to  my  peace  of  mind.  I  experienced  a 
literal  contraction  of  the  heart  every  time  I 
looked  at  it.  Attempts  to  dispose  of  it  proved 
worse  than  failures.  Even  a  proposition  to 
exchange  it  for  two  weeks'  board  and  lodging 
was  a  little  more  than  indignantly  spurned  by 
the  autocrat  of  the  prune  table. 

I  wrote  a  daily  letter  to  my  wife,  and  sent 
money  in  as  many  of  them  as  I  could;  but  in 
none  of  these  hopeful  communications  did  I 
make  mention  of  the  tragedy  in  the  auction 
shop. 

I  held  my  position  thirteen  days. 

"You  are  a  good  boy,  and  seem  to  under- 
stand certain  phases  of  the  business  fairly 
well,"  said  my  employer,  as  he  handed  me  the 
final  check.  "But  your  style  of  joking  seems 
to  be  particularly  obnoxious  to  certain  of  my 
patrons.  For  instance,  yesterday  you  tried  to 
force  a  nursing  bottle  onto  Old  Maid  Jenkins." 

"But  the  trade  journals ." 

"Never  mind  the  trade  journals!"  roared 
the  old  mummy  of  a  pirate.  "Salesmanship 
does  not  consist  of  recommending  blue  oint- 
ment every  time  a  customer  calls  for  a  fine- 
tooth  comb.    Good  luck !" 

I  went  straight  to  my  room,  and  once  within 
its  sheltering  portals  I  sank  deeply  into  the 
slough  of  despond.  Disdaining  the  call  of  the 
gong,  I  sat  for  hours  and  brooded.  What  was 
the  use?  Every  sign  in  the  zodiac  foretold 
ignoble  failure.  I  had  tried.  I  had  failed.  I 
had    always    failed.      The    devious,    destined 
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pathway — what  had  it  led  to?  A  cheap  room 
in  a  decaying  boarding-house,  with  a  hideous 
rehc  of  a  disintegrated  generation  standing 
athwart  a  rugless  corner !  And  at  the  thought 
of  the  faded  organ  and  all  it  had  cost,  both  in 
coin  of  the  realm  and  in  anguish  of  soul,  I 
arose  and  rushed  toward  it  in  a  fit  of  wild, 
senseless  anger.  Standing  beside  it  was  a 
heavy  oak  chair,  also  a  relic  of  the  past;  this 
I  grasped,  raised  it  high  in  the  air  above  my 
head  and  brought  it  down  with  a  resounding 
crash  into  the  grinning  teeth  of  the  mocker. 
The  result  was  startling.  The  entire  front  was 
torn  away,  baring  at  once  much  of  the  mecha- 
nism, as  well  as  sections  of  the  inside  of  the 
casing,  back  and  both  ends.  And  tacked  to  the 
inside  of  this  casing  was  more  money  than  I 
had  ever  before  seen  in  my  life! 

In  less  than  a  half-hour's  time  I  had  ex- 


tracted from  the  interior  of  the  ancient  heir- 
loom 180  one-thousand-dollar  bills. 

My  heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  clear-cut 
and  vivid  there  loomed  large  on  a  purple 
horizon  rows  above  rows  of  glistening,  im- 
maculate bottles,  fading  and  dissolving  alter- 
nately into  an  acre  rose  garden  and  a  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion. 

In  my  eagerness  to  strip  the  instrument  of 
its  wealth  I  had  cast  aside  a  bit  of  faded  paste- 
board which  I  had  found  with  its  face  against 
the  casing,  with  a  tack  through  its  middle,  and 
underneath  a  layer  of  three  bills.  When  my 
excitement  had  somewhat  abated  I  took  this 
card  to  the  table,  got  my  reading  glass  and 
read  thereon  the  two  words :  "Anton  Min- 
loof." 

IV. 

The  bills  were  Confederate. 


A  HUSTLING  NEW  ENGLAND  DRUGGIST. 

Obtains  a  Very  Ordinary  Stand  bnt  Makes  a  Success  of  It — Jollies  the  Policeman,  Cnltl- 

vates  Theatrical  People,  and  Finally  Or|{anizes  a  New  Theater  io  Help 

His  Soda  Business— The  Story  of  a  Live  Wire. 

By  INKERMAN  BAILEY,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 


When  the  good  people  of  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, picked  up  their  newspapers  one  morn- 
ing, hardly  over  a  year  ago,  and  read  in  big, 
black  type  the  unmistakable  announcement, 
"Brown's  in  Town!"  they  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  "sit  up  and  take  notice" — and  ever 
since  then  Brown  has  come  in  for  a  liberal 
share  of  their  attention. 

That  first  positive  yet  unsatisfying  declara- 
tion was  repeated  on  the  second  day,  again  on 
the  third,  and  so  on  for  more  than  a  week ;  yet 
no  details  accompanying  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival served  to  reveal  the  identification  of  the 
stranger  or  his  mission  in  the  city. 

A  TOWN  MYSTERY. 

The  mystery  grew  deeper  and  curiosity  be- 
came keener.  The  newspaper  men,  always 
ready  to  help  a  good  thing  along,  fairly 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  further  befuddle 
the  situation  by  spinning  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
yarns  about  the  mysterious  visitor. 

Waterbury  ceased  to  concern  itself  with 
such  trivial  matters  as  the  doings  of  the  board 


of  aldermen,  while  such  commonplace,  every- 
day problems  as  the  high  cost  of  living  paled 
into  insignificance  beside  that  paramount  ques- 
tion, "Who's  Brown?" 

In  the  meantime  there  was  suspicious  ac- 
tivity, a  sound  of  hammering  and  sawing  and 
much  coming  and  going,  around  the  premises 
at  67,  69,  and  71  East  Main  Street  which 
started  "wise"  tongues  a-wagging  as  to  the 
foolishness  of  opening  a  store  in  "that  old  out- 
of-the-way  building."  Nevertheless,  the  mys- 
terious hammering  and  sawing  continued  un- 
ceasingly until,  one  day,  large  boxes  and  im- 
mense crates  and  cases  began  to  arrive  by  the 
truckload. 

The  newspapers  continued  to  announce 
Brown's  presence,  the  reporters  were  "whoop- 
ing it  up"  in  great  shape,  and  Waterbury's 
curiosity  had  just  about  reached  fever  heat 
when  suddenly  there  came  the  full-page  an- 
nouncement of  the  opening  of  "The  Brown 
Druggists"  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  every- 
body   in    Waterbury    to    come    and    get    ac- 
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quainted.  No  second  invitation  or  urging  was 
necessary.  Waterbury  eagerly  snatched  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  mystery  to  a  finish,  and 
nearly  everybody  came — and  they  are  still 
coming. 

Not  only  does  every  one  in  Waterbury  now 
know  all  about  Brown,  but  strangers,  too,  soon 
find  out.  If  a  countryman  asks  the  traffic 
policeman  on  the  corner  where  he  can  find  a 
drug  store,  or  if  a  country  woman  seeks  a 
place  to  rest  or  feed  the  baby,  there  is  but  one 
answer — Brown's,  Policemen  are  asked  a  lot 
of  questions,  says  Brown,  and  it  doesn't  hurt 
to  hand  out  a  few  cigars  once  in  a  while. 


W.  A.  Brown,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
CULTIVATING  THE  THEATRICAL  PEOPLE. 

When  the  vaudeville  artists  come  trooping 
to  town  and  make  their  usual  double-quick 
rush  for  the  mail-box  in  the  theater,  each  one 
finds  a  nice  letter  from  Brown,  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  make  their  headquarters  at  'The 
Brown  Druggists,"  which  incidentally  men- 
tions those  complete  lines  of  theatrical  make- 
up and  toilet  requisites,  besides  choice  candies 
for  the  ladies  and  excellent  smokes  for  the 
men.  Brown  gets  their  names  from  the  ad- 
vance announcements  of  the  theaters. 

A  little  incident  which  further  serves  to  il- 
lustrate Brown's  sagacity  happened  last  sum- 
mer when  a  stock  company  held  the  boards 
throughout  that  sweltering  season  at  a  local 
theater.  On  one  of  those  insufferably  hot  days 
when  every  member  of  the  company  felt  out 
of  sorts  with  himself  and  everybody  else,  the 
stage  door  opened  and  in  came  a  messenger 
bearing  a  freezer  full  of  deliciously  cold  ice- 


cream bricks  sent  with  the  compliments  of 
"The  Brown  Druggists."  Is  it  necessary  to 
add  where  the  company  spent  its  money  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season? 

If  you  want  to  know  where  to  get  all  sorts 


An  exterior  view  of  Brown's  store  showing  an  inviting  entrance 
and  carefully  dressed  windows. 

of  premiums  and  souvenir  goods  just  ask 
Brown.  Scarcely  a  pay-day  passes  in  the  in- 
dustrious "Brass  City,"  with  its  thousands  of 
prosperous  workmen,  that  Brown  does  not  an- 
nounce special  sales  with  tempting  souvenirs 
and  premiums  that  few  women  can  resist. 
Each  tiine  there  is  something  new,  and  the 
crowds  keep  coming. 

brown's  SYSTEM. 

System  seems  to  be  the  watchword  in  the 
Brown   establishment.      Although   polite   and 


Interior  view  of  Brown  1  store.    Fixtures  are  by 

John  Hoffman  Co..  Kocbester,  N.  Y. 

agreeable,  the  proprietor  possesses  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  "jollier."  Although  one 
need  not  be  told  that  he  loves  his  business,  and 
while  he  imparts  an  enthusiasm  that  arouses 
and  invigorates  those  who  come  into  contact 
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with  him,  yet,  Hke  the  busy  dynamo,  every- 
thing seems  to  be  accompHshed  on  purely 
scientific  principles.  Brown  is  cool  and  cal- 
culating and  a  close  student  of  causes  and 
effects. 

To  impress  the  name  Brown  upon  the  peo- 
ple, he  and  all  of  his  clerks,  including  the 
pretty  girls  who  sell  the  candy  and  serve  at 
the  soda  tables  in  the  center  of  the  store,  dress 
in  brown.  The  soda  menu  is  printed  in  brown 
on  brown,  likewise  the  price  cards  and  business 
stationery,  and  even  the  typewriter  ribbon  is 
brown. 

Every  clerk  has  certain  hours  on  and  off. 
Each  one  is  responsible  for  a  certain  depart- 
ment. Each  department  has  its  own  cash  reg- 
ister, and  an  inventory  is  taken  regularly  once 
a  month.     Should  this  reveal  weakness  on  the 


One  of  the  busiest  fountains  in  New  England.    It  was  built  by 
the  Puffer  Mfgr.  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 


part  of  any  particular  line,  that  department  is 
given  increased  prominence  in  the  advertising 
— perhaps  a  special  sale  will  be  conducted  or 
some  new  policy  inaugurated  which  will  bring 
it  to  the  front  again.  Thus  the  principle  of 
cause  and  effect  is  brought  into  play  and  sys- 
tem manifests  itself.  All  reports  go  to  the 
private  office,  a  well-furnished  separate  room 
at  the  rear  of  the  store,  where  a  combination 
bookkeeper  and  stenographer  keeps  accurate 
records  and  gives  prompt  attention  to  business 
correspondence. 

From  top  to  bottom  the  store  is  kept  as  neat 
as  the  proverbial  pin.  It  is  just  as  clean  be- 
hind the  soda  fountain  as  in  front  of  it,  and 
the  boxes  and  barrels  in  the  big  concrete  cellar 
are  just  as  carefully  arranged  as  the  bottles  on 
the  shelves  upstairs.  One  wonders  how  one 
man  can  give  such  close  attention  to  minor  de- 


tails and  yet  find  time  to  plan  and  execute  the 
larger  things;  but  Brown  does,  even  to  the 
point  of  furnishing  exact,  hand-printed  layouts 
of  his  advertisements  to  the  newspapers. 

The  attractive  illustrations  on  these  pages 
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The  tastefully  arrangred  candy  department  adjoininc:  the  soda 
fountain. 


fail  to  show  some  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  well-arranged  store,  such  as  Mr. 
Brown's  private  office,  the  separate , room  for 
fitting  trusses,  the  conveniently  arranged  and 
well-equipped  prescription  department,  and  the 
private  wash-rooms  for  men  and  women  which 
the  proprietor  has  thoughtfully  provided. 

THE  CLIMAX. 

With  Mr.  Brown  life  is  one  idea  after  an- 
other, and  in  developing  these  he  finds  his 
greatest  happiness.      Not  very  long  ago  the 


The  attractive  cigar  stand. 

idea  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  like  to  have 
a  theater  on  the  vacant  lot  almost  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  store.  Forthwith  he  pro- 
cured an  option  on  the  ground  and  wrote  for 
some  of  his  theatrically  interested  acquaint- 
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ances  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  to  come  to 
Waterbury  and  look  it  over.  They  came,  and 
to-day  the  building  is  almost  completed.  In 
the  meantime  Brown  is  getting  ready  to  tap 


the  theater  lobby  with  an  archway  leading  to 
his  soda  fountain.  He  brought  a  new  theater 
to  town  to  help  along  his  soda  business.  Now, 
honestly,  can  you  beat  it? 


"  MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

Thirteenth  Paper— A  Drn^|{lst  Becomes  a  Successful  Insurance  Ai{ent— At  Least  He  Derives 

a  Substantial  Revenue  from  the  Work — Most  of  His  Policy  Holders  are  His  Own 

Store  Customers — His  Ingenious  Way  of  Landing  "Prospects." 

By  S.  C.  COOPER.  Phm.B.. 

Lion's  Head,  Ontario. 


"I  see  by  your  sign  outside  that  you  are  an 
insurance  agent." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  kind  of  insurance?" 

"Every  kind,  sir — fire,  life,  fidelity,  acci- 
dent, automobile,  gasoline  launch,  live  stock, 
and  burglary." 

"What  fire  companies  have  you?" 

"The  very  best.  I  have  three  stock  com- 
panies :  The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe, 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile,  and  the  Law 
Union  and  Rock;  and  a  good  mutual,  the 
Farmers'  Central." 

"What's  the  difference  between  a  stock  and 
a  mutual  company?" 

"The  profits  of  a  stock  company  go  to  the 
promoters  of  that  company,  while  the  profits 
of  a  mutual  go  to  the  policyholders.  In  both 
cases  there  may  be  minor  qualifications." 

"Which  is  cheaper?" 

"The  mutual — at  least  that  is  my  experience 
so  far.  It  also  issues  a  blanket  policy  on  farm 
chattels  which  the  stock  companies  refuse  to 
do.  But  you  assist  in  making  a  guarantee 
by  signing  an  undertaking  to  protect  the  com- 
pany (which  is  yourself  with  others  that  in- 
sure) against  loss  if  necessary  to  the  extent 
of  three  to  four  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
your  insurance.  The  stock  company's  guar- 
antee is  value  deposited  with  the  government, 
who  inspect  the  working  of  the  company.  But 
the  cost  is  about  fifty  per  cent  greater,  being 
in  your  case  a  total  premium  of  one  dollar 
per  hundred  dollars  of  insurance." 

"Well,  will  you  please  make  out  a  policy  for 
me  in  the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 
for    a    thousand    dollars    on    my    household 


goods  ?     I'll  call  in  for  it  and  pay  you  the  ten 
dollars  this  evening." 

Doesn't  that  beat  selling  $5-a-dozen  goods 
at  39  cents  each  ?  And  the  whole  thing  doesn't 
take  more  than  half  an  hour.     Excruciating! 

A   PEPSIN   AND   A   POLICY   SALE. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Brown." 

"Good  morning;  ten  cents'  worth  of  pepsin, 
please." 

"Yes,  sir;   stomach  bothering  you?" 

"Yes,  I've  got  indigestion,  I  think;  Bill 
Haynes  said  it  cured  him,  so  I  thought  I'd 
try  it." 

"It  may  w^ork,  but  there's  what  you  need — 
Digestive  Tonic." 

"How  much  is  it?" 

"Only  $1  the  large  bottle." 

"Well,  I'll  take  it." 

"Did  you  see  Tom  Billing  hurt  at  the  barn- 
raising  on  Tuesday?" 

"Yes,  I  wasn't  six  feet  away  from  him." 

"You  don't  say.  I  w-onder  if  Tom  has  any 
life  insurance." 

"No,  not  a  cent.  An  agent  was  there  only 
on  Saturday,  but  Tom  wouldn't  bite." 

"That's  something  you  ought  to  have,  Mr. 
Brown.  I  don't  know  what  your  circum- 
stances are,  but  if  you  should  be  cut  off  sud- 
denly and  your  wife  should  happen  to  have  a 
mortgage  to  wrestle  with  or  a  small  family  to 
bring  up  she'd  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  It's 
the  only  way  a  man  can  get  protection  for  his 
family  at  little  cost.  Then  it's  an  investment 
as  well." 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  company?" 

"The  Northern  Life  of  Canada;  none  bet- 
ter." 
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"What's  the  cost?" 

"Your  age  is? — 32  next  birthday.  Well,  if 
you  pay  $37.95  annually  commencing  to-day 
for  twenty  years,  we'll  guarantee  to  give  you 
back  at  the  end  of  that  time  more  than  you 
have  paid  in.  If  you  die  next  week  your 
heirs  get  $1000.  It  will  cost  you  no  more, 
no  less.     Doesn't  that  look  good?" 

"Yes,  it's  all  right,  but  I  haven't  the  money 
to  hand." 

"Give  me  your  note  for  what  time  you  re- 
quire and  I'll  pay  the  money  for  you  at  once. 
The  doctor's  in  the  back  office  and  he'll  exam- 
ine you  now.     Come  in,  Mr.  Brown." 

The  doctor  is  made  happy,  Mr.  Brown  is 
pleased,  the  company  is  delighted,  and  the 
druggist  genial  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Who 
W'Ould  not  love  work  of  this  kind? 

A  BOND  THIS  TIME. 

"I'll  take  another  box  of  those  Nyal's 
Stomach  and  Liver  Pills,  please;  they  seem 
to  work  pretty  good." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Smith — thank  you,  is  there  any- 
thing else?" 

"No,  only  they  have  made  me  assessor  in 
our  township,  and  I  have  got  to  have  a  bond 
for  $2000.  But  the  Council  are  pretty  good 
business  men  and  say  it  must  be  from  a  guar- 
antee company,  and  they'll  pay  the  cost." 

"Come  into  the  office,  Mr.  Smith,  and  I'll 
write  down  the  particulars.  Thank  you.  I'll 
have  policy  directed  to  the  Township  Clerk. 
The  premium  will  be  ten  dollars.  He  can 
make  out  an  order  to  me  at  next  Council  meet- 
ing.    Good  day,  Mr.  Smith,  and  thank  you." 

At  night  the  tired  village  druggist  finds 
twelve  dollars  in  his  till,  four  dollars  charged 
on  his  books,  besides  insurance  accounts 
amounting  to  $57.95.  A  total  profit  of  $35 
in  one  day  in  a  little  country  drug  store  where 
the  proprietor  sweeps  out  and  dusts  in  the 
morning  and  lights  the  lamps  at  night!  This 
winning  will  explain  to  some  of  our  cleverer 
brethren  in  the  large  centers  of  population, 
who  are  wearing  out  heart  and  soul  endeavor- 
ing to  pay  high  rents,  keep  up  appearances,  and 
meet  the  cut-rate  evil,  why  some  of  us  still 
prefer  to  remain  in  rural  quietness  and  sim- 
plicity and  in  the  midst  of  a  healthful  environ- 
ment. 

I  sold  insurance  before  I  took  up  the  drug 
business,  and  have  no  qualms  about  encroach- 
ing on  the  livelihood  of  others,  for  I  find  that 


others  have  made  encroachments  upon  mine 
as  far  as  the  law  will  allow  them  to.  "To  the 
victor  belongs  the  spoils"  is  coming  to  be  a 
business  adage  as  well  as  a  political  one.  The 
average  druggist  is  inclined  to  get  lax,  to  hand 
out  simply  what  the  customer  asks  for.  But 
the  business  of  insurance  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grip  the  man  and  hold  him  against 
his  will.  It  would  form  the  "quinine  and  iron 
tonic"  of  his  business  capacity.  He  will  have 
been  promoted,  like  Simon  Peter,  from  catch- 
ing suckers  to  catching  men.  Any  one  can 
sell  goods  to  people  who  want  them,  but  it 
takes  a  man  with  vermilion  blood  and  steel 
vertebrae  to  sell  people  goods  they  don't  want. 

But  there  are  disadvantages.  Every  sales- 
man understands  the  advantage  of  discussion 
w^ith  the  prospect  alone.  I  have  sometimes 
warmed  up  with  a  prospect  who  seemed  to  be 
coming  along  nicely  when  the  shop-door 
opened  and  a  customer  w-alked  in  and  spoiled 
all  the  work  I  had  done. 

Then  in  fire  insurance,  to  make  the  business 
a  success  one  should  canvass  in  the  country. 
A  druggist  cannot  do  this.  He  must  pick  the 
marks  from  behind  the  counter.  He  is  always 
found  in  the  same  place,  and  that  is  an  advan- 
tage. For  he  never  intentionally  dodges  a 
customer  as  "the  rolling  stone"  might. 

VERACITY  WINS  AN  AGENCY. 

I  well  remember  the  difficulty  I  had  in  ob- 
taining the  agency  for  a  company  that  be- 
longed to  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 
They  asked  for  references  and  experience. 
Then  they  asked  me  for  the  fire  history  and 
kind  of  probable  risks  of  my  village.  I  re- 
plied that  the  fire  history  was  bad.  We  had 
fires  too  many  and  disastrous,  and  the  risks 
were  not  first-class.  The  answer  I  received 
was  that  my  prospects  were  not  very  inviting, 
but  it  was  evident  I  had  told  the  truth,  and 
that  they  were  sending  some  application  forms 
for  me  to  make  a  start  with. 

On  the  strength  of  getting  this  agency — the 
company  was  just  beginning  business  west  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean — I  obtained  the  three  oth- 
ers. To-day  I  am  the  only  agent  within 
twenty-two  miles  who  issues  a  policy  direct  to 
the  insurer.  I  have  not  much  fire  insurance, 
but  my  clear  profit  nets  me  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  The  work  does  not 
occupy  twenty  hours  altogether.  And  it  keeps 
on  coming,  without  my  going  after  it. 
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In  insurance  the  druggist  builds  for  to- 
morrow. A  policy  is  renewed  every  year  or 
three  years,  which  means  every  time  a  com- 
mission, with  the  expenditure  practically  of 
no  time  or  labor.  Is  it  not  worth  while? 
When  the  grocer  sells  patent  medicine,  when 
the  physician  throws  together  his  mixtures, 
when  the  druggist's  domain  is  trespassed  from 
A  to  Z,  there  is  still  left  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  same  weapon   in   slaying  the  Philistines. 


The  druggist  must  protect  himself,  must  fight 
his  own  battles.  The  dear  public  will  eat, 
drink,  read,  and  believe  anything  that's  offered 
it,  totally  indifferent  to  all  safeguards.  If  it 
asks  for  bread  it  will  accept  a  stone,  for  a 
fish  it  will  take  a  serpent,  and  for  an  ^gg  it 
will  accept  a  scorpion.  While  others  endeavor 
to  head  us  off  by  legitimate  methods,  we  can 
grasp  at  least  this  one  opportunity  to  win 
fairly  and  manfully  the  battle  of  the  street. 


How  the  Druggist's  Sundries  Are  Made. 

EIGHTH  PAPER:  RUBBER  GOODS. 

The  Different  Kinds  of  Rubber  Goods— How  Made— Their  Keeping  Qualities— Efforts  to 

Protect  Them  Against  Abuses  of  One  Kind  and  Another — 

Several  Suggestions  for  Buyers. 

By  MIERS  BUSCH, 

Of  Shoemaker  &  Busch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.* 


Rubber  known  as  "Up-River  Para"  is  re- 
garded as  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
the  standard  of  comparison  by  which  the 
prices  of  other  varieties  are  fixed.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  demand  during  the  last  few 
years,  it  has  paid  to  instruct  the  native  gather- 
ers of  wild  rubber  how  to  use  more  care  in 
gathering  it  and  preparing  it  for  the  market, 
with  the  result  of  making  Ceylon  and  African 
rubber  more  available  as  a  substitute  for  Para. 

A  recent  consular  report  on  the  world's  rub- 
ber trade  gives  the  following  statistics  for 
1911 :  Total  exports  from  the  Amazon  Basin, 
79,250,000  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States 
received  35,500,000  pounds,  Europe  43,250,- 
000  pounds,  some  of  the  latter  being  reshipped 
to  the  United  States.  The  Federated  Malay 
States  exported  of  cultivated  rubber,  during 
1011,  19,636,000  pounds,  an  increase  over 
1910  of  7,500,000  pounds.  The  value  of  the 
India  rubber  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  1911  was  $74,500,000,  of  w^hich  $25,- 
500,000  came  from  Brazil  and  $23,500,000 
:rom  the  United  Kingdom;  apparently  the 
East  India  shipments  amounted  to  only  $5,- 
500,000. 

Druggists'  sundries  were  for  years  ap- 
parently made  by  all  factories  from  good  Para 
stock,  but  when  the  advance  occurred,  which, 
roughly  speaking,  increased  the  price  from  85 
^'^"ts  to  $2.50  per  pound,  strong  efforts  were 

♦Read  before  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 


made  to  introduce  other  kinds,  often  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  goods  furnished. 

Until  recently  apparently  little  attention 
was  given  to  the  chemistry  of  rubber — that 
is,  while  every  large  steel  plant  has  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory,  working  with  the  crude 
materials  purchased,  and  sending  down  exact 
instructions  how  to  combine  them  so  as  to 
standardize  the  product,  a  rubber  factory  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  selection  of  crude 
materials  by  the  buyer,  and  upon  the  skill  of 
the  "compounder"  in  working  it  up.  The 
"compounder,"  let  me  say  here,  is  the  highest 
paid  man  in  the  factory,  and  his  methods  are 
personal  rather  than  trade  secrets,  and  are 
rarely  divulged  even  to  others  in  the  same 
plant. 

I  hear  that  Buchtel  College,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Akron  factories,  has  provided  a 
course  of  training  in  the  examination  and  test- 
ing of  crude  rubber.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  whether  any  students  have  been  gradu- 
ated or  what  the  practical  results  are. 

One  New  York  factory  engaged,  I  hear, 
two  expert  chemists  who,  working  separately, 
produced  very  different  results  from  the  ex- 
amination of  samples  taken  from  the  same 
lumps  of  rubber,  so  the  firm  went  on  in  the 
former  way.  All  this  leads  to  the  following 
summary  of  conditions : 

1.  Most  of  the  crude  rubber  is  gathered  by 
comparatively  ignorant  persons. 
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2.  It  is  prepared  by  them  without  much 
supervision. 

3.  It  is  packed  in  cases  without  much  grad- 
ing, excepting  that  the  contents  of  the  case  is 
probably  from  the  same  district. 

4.  It  is  sold  in  large  lots,  of  a  number  of 
cases. 

5.  It  is  then  worked  up  in  various  combina- 
tions, as  the  cases  may  be  opened. 

6.  It  is  then  put  through  a  manufacturing 
process,  during  which  it  is  liable  to  destruc- 
tion many  times. 

Under  such  conditions  we  should  admire 
the  skill  of  the  men  who  can  place  before  us 
goods  that  look  so  well  and  will  stand  such 
hard  usage. 

People  seem  to  think  that  articles  made  of 
rubber  are  indestructible;  in  reality  they  are 
nearly  as  fragile  as  glass  bottles,  but,  like 
glass,  will  last  a  long  time  if  properly  cared 
for. 

Crude  rubber  shrinks  steadily,  and  the  loss 
of  weight  from  time  of  casing  until  put  into 
the  washers  may  be  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 
This  loss  is  borne  by  the  holder,  as  he  is  paid 
only  for  actual  weight  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
When  washed  and  dried,  which  process  causes 
additional  loss  of  weight,  the  manufacturer 
knows  for  the  first  time  what  the  stock  actu- 
ally stands  him. 

Starting  from  this  stage,  the  rubber  is  made 
up  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  retail  druggist, 
and  at  the  outset  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  made 
up  in  five  radically  different  ways,  and  that 
the  troubles  of  which  many  people  complain 
are  caused  by  the  selection  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  goods. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS. 

These  classes  are  as  follows : 

1.  Pure  gmn.  Goods  requiring  either  elas- 
ticity, as  rubber  bandages,  surgeons'  bandages, 
rubber  dam,  etc.,  or  where  the  use  of  other 
ingredients  would  be  objectionable,  as  in  lab- 
oratory stoppers,  pure  gum  tubing,  etc.  Such 
goods  are  made  from  simply  pure  rubber  of 
one  kind,  washed,  dried,  and  rolled  with  pow- 
dered sulphur  sprinkled  over  it  before  curing, 
coloring  being  added  if  desired. 

2.  Dipped  goods,  made  by  dipping  china 
forms  into  a  solution  of  rubber,  the  process 
being  continued  until  the  desired  thickness  is 
obtained.  The  solution  often  contains  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  kinds  of  rubber,  besides 


coloring  matter  and  possibly  other  ingredients, 
so  that  while  some  dipped  goods,  such  as  sur- 
geons' gloves  and  finger-cots,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  elastic,  the  rest,  such  as  water  bottles, 
are  simply  flexible. 

3.  Cloth-inserted  or  cloth-lined.  A  class  in 
which  the  rubber  coating,  either  spread  upon  a 
fabric  or  rolled  into  it  so  as  to  be  partly  incor- 
porated, is  used  to  make  the  fabric  air  or  water 
tight  and  at  the  same  time  secure  flexibility, 
such  as  air  cushions,  rubber  sheeting,  etc. 

4.  An  especially  fine  compound  used  for 
catheters,  rectal  tubes,  etc.,  the  quality  and 
process  of  manufacture  differing  greatly  from 
that  of  other  lines. 

5.  Compound  goods  —  broadly  speaking, 
those  with  which  the-  public  is  most  familiar. 
To-day  almost  the  entire  line  of  druggists' 
sundries  is  offered  in  these  five  lines,  some 
factories  confining  themselves  to  one  or  two 
types,  others  making  all. 

While  the  goods  produced  by  these  various 
methods  are  to  a  degree  satisfactory  for  the 
use  intended,  each  has  its  advantages  and  lim- 
itations, the  result  being  "talking  points"  for 
the  salesman,  and  a  wide  range  of  points  for 
the  purchaser. 

Molded  goods  which  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  use  and  favor  are  simply  "compounds" 
cured  in  iron  molds,  which  method  avoids 
seams  and  binding  strips,  besides  producing 
goods  of  attractive  appearance  and  effecting 
a  saving  in  the  cost.  Compound  goods  con- 
sist of  pure  rubber  mixed  with  whiting,  zinc 
oxide,  scrap  rubber  of  one  of  a  dozen  grades, 
and  of  various  ingredients  that  will  produce 
certain  colors  after  the  goods  are  cured.  As 
this  compound  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
rubber  and  materials,  neither  flexible  nor 
elastic,  the  result  of  stretching  is  merely  to 
separate  the  rubber  skeleton,  as  it  were,  and 
allow  the  other  materials  to  fall  out. 

A  good  "compound"  in  my  judgment  still 
produces  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view  the 
best  goods  and  those  that  last  the  longest. 
Pure  gum-dipped  goods  and  the  poor  "com- 
pounds" spoil  most  quickly.  Thick  stock  or 
heavy  weight  goods  must  not  always  be  ac- 
cepted as  of  superior  quality.  The  manufac- 
turer may  run  a  low-grade  stock  and  depend 
upon  thickness  for  safety  and  appearance  for 
sale.  One  factory  makes  "compound  goods" 
that  appear  hard  when  first  received,  and  the 
surface  has  a  crystalline  appearance,  yet  I  have 
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seen  such  goods  in  my  stock  for  about  six 
months  sent  out  without  receiving  a  single 
complaint  or  return.  Probably  when  the  bot- 
tles made  of  this  material  are  filled  with  warm 
water  they  become  flexible  and  last  well. 

Much  curious  information  may  be  obtained 
from  salesmen  who  know  little  of  the  business, 
and  if  you  have  time  you  may  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment they  afford.  For  instance,  they  make 
exhibitions  of  themselves  by  standing  on  part- 
ly filled  water  bottles,  stretching  "compound" 
water  bottles  and  tubing,  showing  fountain 
syringes  with  large  tubing  and  small  outlets, 
sawing  soft  wood  with  dressing  combs,  abso- 
lutely guaranteeing  50  per  cent  plaid,  screw- 
cap  ice-bags,  etc.  Common  sense,  of  course, 
will  tell  you  that  goods  are  made  with  a  view 
to  their  intended  use,  and  that  such  demonstra- 
ions  prove  nothing. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "compound  goods,"  taking  the  wa- 
ter bottle  as  an  illustration.  After  goods  are 
made  up  they  are  subject  to  the  curing  process, 
and  here  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fol- 
lowing very  important  point :  this  curing  is 
similar  to  baking  a  loaf  of  bread  in  that  it 
changes  entirely  the  character  of  the  dough, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  process  of  destruction.  To  illustrate:  sup- 
pose that  the  life  of  a  water  bottle  from  the 
time  it  is  finished,  but  not  cured,  until  it  be- 
comes hard  and  useless,  be  represented  by  the 
length  of  a  yard-stick,  36  inches.  The  curing 
uses  up  5  inches,  the  time  in  the  factory  or 
jobbing  house  consumes  5  inches,  the  time  in 
retail  store  constricts  it  6  inches,  so  that  there 
is  left  for  the  consumer  20  inches.  If  the 
bottle  be  overcured,  12  or  even  18  inches  of 
the  life  of  the  bottle  may  have  been  used  up; 
the  difference  in  length  of  wear  is  lost  to  the 
onsumer,  as  the  time  limit  remains  the  same. 
Overcuring  is,  however,  the  rarest  trouble  and 
may  be  considered  last. 

EFFORTS  TO  PROTECT  THE  GOODS. 

From  the  moment  the  bottle  is  made  the 
process  of  destruction  goes  on;  if  kept  in  a 
comparatively  tight  box  away  from  air  cur- 
rents the  chances  of  preservation  are  greatly 
improved. 

\\  hen  water  bottles  were  packed  in  scjuare 
boxes,  which  necessitated  a  fold  in  the  bottle 
and  were  kept  in  a  very  cold  room,  it  some- 
times  happened   that    when   an   attempt   was 


made  to  straighten  out  the  bottle  quickly  it 
cracked  in  two.  Factories  to-day,  as  a  rule; 
pack  all  bottles  flat,  and  some  use  paraffin 
paper  to  wrap  goods  before  placing  them  in 
boxes. 

Experiments  are  constantly  being  made  with 
varnish-like  preparations  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  outside  of  such  goods  to  protect  them 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  at  least  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers.  When  a  box  is  opened 
for  display  trouble  begins.  You  will  soon  find 
that  the  exposed  side  of  a  water  bottle  is  be- 
coming hard.  If  subjected  to  heat  from  a 
stove  or  radiator,  or  to  the  light  of  an  arc  light 
or  sunlight,  or  worse  than  all,  if  placed  in  a 
show-case  with  light  inside,  the  process  of 
destruction  goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  the  re- 
tailer finding  the  bottle  hard  makes  a  claim 
upon  the  jobber  or  factory  on  account  of  dam- 
aged goods,  and  feels  that  he  has  just  grounds 
for  complaint  if  exchange  is  not  made.  You 
say,  'T  must  display  goods  to  sell  them.  What 
am  I  to  do  about  such  articles  ?"  Under  ideal 
conditions  they  should  be  kept  in  closed  boxes, 
and  they  are  displayed  at  your  own  risk. 
However,  if  you  have  a  half-dozen  bottles  of 
the  same  kind,  open  the  top  box,  and  when  a 
sale  is  made  deliver  that  to  the  customer. 

Now,  continuing  the  use  of  the  water  bottle 
as  a  general  illustration,  let  us  consider  the 
troubles  the  retailer  has  with  his  customers, 
remembering  that  most  bottles  are  made  from 
"compounds"  and  were  not  intended  to  stretch, 
neither  have  they  grain  or  fiber.  This  ma- 
terial will  tear  in  any  direction  with  practically 
no  effort,  but  only  after  a  break  is  made ;  so 
the  bindings  and  neck  reenforcements  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  a  break  being  started.  You 
cannot  repair  a  torn  or  damaged  bag,  as  you 
have  neither  the  materials  nor  tools ;  more- 
over, the  new  work  must  be  vulcanized,  and 
that  process  would  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  old  portion  of  the  bottle.  A  bottle  may 
be  brought  to  you  distended  greatly,  so  that 
its  capacity  has  been  greatly  increased ;  it  is 
also  darkened  in  color,  and  you  are  told  that  it 
leaks.  Of  course  it  does,  it  having  been  filled 
with  boiling  water.  It  will  stand  such  treat- 
ment a  comparatively  short  time.  If  grease, 
oil,  or  glycerin  has  come  in  contact  with  the 
rubber,  you  will  find  the  stock  disintegrating. 
If  the  seams  are  open  and  the  bottle  does  show 
the  effects  of  boiling  water,  ask  if  it  has  been 
in  use  continuously   for  several  days.     Con- 
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stant  heat  finally  softens  the  cement  and  the 
•  seams  open.  In  such  cases  two  bottles  are 
required,  giving  each  time  to  cool  and  dry. 
Often  claims  are  made  when  bottles  are  really 
worn  out.  In  all  these  cases  you  must  sum- 
mon up  courage  and  tact  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion to  the  customer.  The  customer  will  think : 
"He  must  have  known  that  it  was  a  poor  bot- 
tle or  he  would  not  have  adjusted  the  claim 
so  promptly."  The  issue  should  be  fairly  met, 
and,  I  believe,  can  usually  be  settled  without 
loss  of  trade. 

Atomizers. — Most  of  the  trouble  with  these 
goods  comes  from  inexperienced  people  trying 
to  fix  them.  In  my  opinion,  glass  makes  the 
ideal  tube,  but  is  fragile.  Hard  rubber  comes 
next,  and  appears  to  stand  all  solutions  used 
as  sprays.  Metal  tubes  I  am  opposed  to,  as 
many  solutions  act  on  them. 

The  construction  of  an  atomizer  bulb  is  im- 
portant. If  the  stock  is  too  heavy,  it  is  too 
much  of  an  effort  to  compress  the  bulb;  if  too 
light,  the  bulb  collapses.  A  quick-acting  bulb 
is  required  to  produce  a  continuous  spray,  and 
the  end  valve  must  be  calculated  to  admit  air 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  fill  the  bulb  as  it  ex- 
pands. A  new  atomizer,  filled  and  used  daily, 
can  be  kept  going  indefinitely,  but  if  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  week  at  a  time  the  solution  may 
clog  it.  To  free  it  first  try  hot  water,  either 
by  putting  the  entire  top  in  it  for  a  time  or  by 
spraying  it  through  the  tube,  and,  as  a  final 
resort,  the  wire  should  be  pushed  into  the  end 
of  the  tube  that  goes  into  the  bottle  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  spray  point. 

I  notice  that  physicians  with  large  practices 
use  atomizers  with  long  tubes  and  ordinary 
straight  tips.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  extra 
tips  and  special  shaped  tubes,  as  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned,  are  chiefly  useful 
to  talk  about  and  sell. 

Rubber  Gloves. — These  are  elastic  and  seam- 
less, and  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
kinds,  one  for  the  use  of  surgeons,  the  other 
to  be  used  in  the  household.  Surgeons'  gloves 
are  rather  satisfactory  articles  for  a  druggist 
to  sell;  each  pair  is  usually  packed  in  a  heavy 
box  with  deep  telescope  lid.  and  when  kept 
boxed  will  remain  in  good  condition  a  long 
time.  They  are  made  from  pure  gum  stock 
and  are  usually  used"  but  once.  They  stand 
the  single  process  of  sterilization,  and  there 
are  seldom  any  claims  for  tears  or  imperfec- 
tions. 


With  household  gloves  it  is  another  story. 
They  are  made  of  a  "compound."  The  con- 
sumer buys  a  size  too  small  and  the  gloves 
split  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Or, 
if  the  hands  are  moist,  forgetting  to  dust  the 
hands  with  talcum,  the  consumer  pulls  the 
glove  by  the  wrist  until  it  tears,  or  removes 
the  glove  by  pulling  instead  of  turning  it  in- 
side out.  and  then  wonders  why  the  finger-tips 
pull  off.  Plunged  into  soapy  water  and  not 
well  rinsed,  the  stock  disintegrates.  Touch- 
ing the  blade  of  a  knife,  especially  under  wa- 
ter, cuts  it  instantly.  Anyhow,  back  comes 
the  consumer  for  another  pair.  I  often  won- 
der how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  before  the 
public  is  educated. 

Ice-bags. — The  screw-cap  ice-bag  is  the  kind 
in  general  use  to-day,  as  there  is  less  leakage. 


Of  all 


druggists' 


rubber  goods,  ice-bags  are 


subject  to  the  roughest  usage,  and  most  fre- 
quently returned  for  exchange,  chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  endeavoring  to  make  them  thin,  as 
heavy  material  impairs  their  efficiency.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  a  screw-capped 
ice-bag  to  retail  at  75  cents  to  $1,  as  there  are 
plenty  of  all-rubber,  cloth-inserted  or  double- 
coated  goods  of  these  values.  But  the  chief 
difticulty  is  in  trying  to  find  a  satisfactory  arti- 
cle to  sell  at  50  cents.  Most  of  the  goods  of 
this  latter  style  are  made  of  thin  plaid  cloth 
with  rubber  on  the  inside  only.  They  must  be 
used  with  great  care.  Tell  your  customer  not 
to  attempt  to  break  ice  in  the  bag;  also,  to 
avoid  sharp-cornered  pieces  that  may  cut  it.  A 
little  water  poured  into  the  bag  will  greatly  aid 
in  preventing  the  ice  from  cutting  it. 

Nipples. — There  are  probably  fifty  styles 
selling  in  this  market,  but  many  of  them  are 
sold  so  slowly  that  the  stock  ages  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealers,  especially  when  carried  in  bulk 
in  a  drawer  or  basket,  and  thus  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  has  often  impressed  me  that  unless 
the  retailer  buys  with  care  and  gives  special 
attention  to  these  goods  the  losses  will 
equal  a  considerable  portion  of  his  profits. 
These  goods  belong  to  both  the  "dipped"  and 
"compound"  classes,  and  show  very  different 
results  under  the  same  treatment.  Their  last- 
ing qualities  depend  entirely  upon  the  care 
which  they  receive.  If  not  perfectly  cleaned, 
the  milk  will  soon  destroy  them.  They  can- 
not be  thoroughly  cleaned  in  cold  water,  and 
boiling  water  destroys  the  rubber. 

Rubber  Tubing. — One  of  the  most  difficult 
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|Moblems  that  a  jobber  has  to  meet  is  filling 
orders  for  rubber  tubing.  For  years  I  have 
instructed  our  salesmen  to  obtain  a  small  sam- 
ple of  the  goods  required  or  to  ask  exact 
measurements,  and  especially  to  find  out  the 
use  for  which  it  is  intended.  Tubing  is  gen- 
erally made  in  lengths  of  50  feet,  and  when 
cut  is  not  returnable. 

In  placing  an  order  for  tubing  the  following 
iniormation  may  be  required:  intended  use, 
color,  inside  diameter,  thickness  of  wall,  out- 
side finish.  This  last  may  be  plain,  corru- 
gated, or  covered  with  muslin.  \\'hen  made 
from  muslin,  tubing  is  known  as  hand  made. 
A  small  sample  and  knowledge  of  its  intended 
use  will  often  save  a  page  of  explanation.  It 
is  well,  too,  to  find  out  whether  "compound" 
goods  or  pure  gum  is  desired.  For  example, 
on  atomizers  the  short  piece  that  joins  the 
bulb  to  the  top  is  made  of  moderate  diameter 
and  a  very  heavy  wall.  For  fountain  syringes, 
a  rather  light  wall  is  used  to  secure  greater 
flexibility  and  partly  to  keep  down  the  cost,  as 
tubing  is  sold  by  the  pound.  Then  there  are 
a  number  of  special  classes  for  which  com- 
pound goods  are  useless,  among  them  being 
surgical  drainage  tubing,  which  comes  in  some 
twenty-five  sizes,  and  is  made  either  of  pure 
gum  or  a  specially  fine  maroon  compound,  and 
can  be  obtained  either  plain  or  perforated. 
There  is  (jas  tubing,  made  on  a  wire  coil,  cov- 
ered with  fabric  and  rubber  and  an  outer  wear- 
ing fabric.  This  is  sold  in  standard  lengths, 
each  end  fitted  with  a  heavy  soft-rubber 
coupler  that  makes  a  gas-tight  joint.  With- 
out going  further  into  this  question  I  trust  you 
will  realize  the  trials  of  the  seller  of  tubing 
and  by  keeping  them  in  mind  save  yourself 
time,  irritation,  and  loss. 

Fountain  Syringes,  made  of  "compound," 
cloth  inserted  or  dipped  stock,  are  identical  in 
material  and  construction  with  water  bottles 
of  similar  stocks.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
many  styles  made,  except  to  furnish  a  range 
of  prices  and  variety  in  appearance. 

Hard  Rubber  is  on  account  of  its  special 
properties  in  great  demand  in  many  trades. 
In  the  "druggists'  sundries"  business  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  combs,  atomizer  tubes,  syringe 
pipes,  and  some  fittings.  Its  chief  defect  con- 
sists in  its  brittleness,  but  it  possesses  many 
advantages.  It  is  easily  worked  before  vul- 
canizing, and  a  smooth  surface  and  high  pol- 
ish can  be  given  it  at  comparatively  small  cost. 


SOME  USEFUL  POINTS, 

Just  here  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one 
of  the  annoyances  of  the  retail  dealer.  There 
are  a  number  of  factories  making  hard-rubber 
syringe  pipes,  some  with  screw  threads  from 
several  lines  of  molds.  Now,  there  is  appar- 
ently no  standard  for  these  screw-threads,  and 
pipes  from  different  factories  are  frequently 
not  interchangeable.  A  pipe  may  be  screwed 
up  with  ease  about  half  the  proper  distance, 
and  then  the  next  turn  destroys  the  thread. 
Many  manufacturers  of  soft-rubber  goods  buy 
their  hard-rubber  pipes  from  various  sources, 
so  it  is  advisable  to  see  that  the  stock  does  not 
become  mixed,  especially  when  show-cases  are 
cleaned. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  that  the  rubber 
line  is  simply  a  source  of  trouble.  I  ha^'e  not 
found  it  so,  but  I  understood  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  tell  you  what  you  have  to  contend 
with  in  buying  and  selling  such  goods.  In 
ordinary  course  of  business  they  are  bought, 
displayed,  and  sold  with  little  or  no  trouble. 
Between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the 
end  of  January  of  this  year  I  have  sent  out 
thirty  gross  of  one  number  of  water  bottles. 
Up  to  the  present  time  less  than  thirty  pieces 
have  been  returned.  Several  of  these  show 
signs  of  boiling.  1  suggest  to  the  retailer  the 
plan  of  buying  an  assorted  stock  of  goods 
made  by  several  factories,  and  always  with  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  on  the  goods  or 
the  box.  I  think  this  is  better  merchandizing 
than  purchasing  all  of  one's  rubber  goods  from 
a  single  factory  or  from  several,  but  concealed 
under  the  label  of  a  jobbing  house. 

Don't  overstock.  It  may  be  profitable  to 
buy  some  goods  in  quantities  sometimes,  but 
in  these  days  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  best  price  you  could  obtain  and  that  which 
you  would  ordinarily  pay  is  not  over  10  per 
cent,  and  unless  the  entire  lot  is  sold  promptly, 
or  if  10  per  cent  of  the  stock  is  left  to  spoil  by 
age,  you  are  worse  off  than  if  you  had  paid 
the  long  price  for  your  actual  requirements. 

You  must,  therefore,  accept  goods  as  they 
are  shown  you,  select  by  appearance  the  num- 
bers best  adapted  to  your  trade,  and  take  care 
of  your  stock,  for  in  that  lies  the  profit. 
Charge  enough  to  cover  the  occasional  un- 
avoidable loss,  and  then  you  will  find  this  de- 
partment of  your  business  will  pay  a  "reason- 
able" profit. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A   MORTAR   HOLDER. 

F.  G.  Stickles,  Mellette,  S.  D.:  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  drawing  of  a  mortar  holder.  The 
idea  is  to  hold  the  mortar  steady  so  that  in 
making  an  emulsion  the  operator  can  pour  the 
liquid  in  with  one  hand  and  use  the  pestle  with 
the  other. 

The  two  pieces  A  and  B  are  beveled  on  the 
inside  to  hold  the  mortar,  and  are  to  be  ar- 


ranged so  that  they  will  accommodate  several 
sizes  of  mortars.  The  cleat  C  is  screwed  onto 
the  main  board  so  that  the  pharmacist  can 
press  against  the  device  as  it  rests  on  the  work- 
board,  thus  preventing  any  movement  of  the 
board.  This  is  a  very  easy  device  to  make. 
The  only  tools  needed  are  a  saw,  a  plane,  and 
a  screw-driver. 


MAKING  PERCENTAGE  SOLUTIONS. 

Oscar  L.  Veach,  Helena,  Montana:  There  is 
a  little  "kink"  which  has  been  of  more  prac- 
tical service  to  me  at  the  dispensing  counter 
than  any  other  one  that  I  have  learned.  It  is 
a  method  for  reducing  solutions  of  various 
strengths  to  one  desired  strength,  such  as  acetic 
acid  to. diluted  acetic  acid,  stronger  ammonia 
water  to  ammonia  water,  etc.  The  idea  is  as 
follows :  Multiply  the  quantity  desired  by  the 
strength  desired  and  divide  by  the  strength 
used.  For  example :  desired  128  ounces  of  10- 
per-cent  ammonia  water.  128  X  10  =  1280  -~ 
28^45  5/7  ounces  stronger  ammonia  water. 


to  which  add  water  to  make  128  ounces.  This 
method  is  accurate,  much  easier  and  more 
rapid  than  allegation.  Of  course  it  only  ap- 
plies to  solutions  where  the  diluent  is  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  the  stronger  solutions. 

I  have  also  found  the  following  hint  useful 
in  making  up  Bay  Rum  U.  S.  P. :  Add  a  drop 
or  two  of  ammonia  water  to  a  gallon  of  the 
finished  product,  and  a  beautifully  brilliant 
yellow  color  will  be  produced  which  makes  a 
very  attractive  and  salable  bay  rum. 


A  SIMPLE   BLOWPIPE. 
H.  B.  Lane,  Fessenden,  N.  D.:    Although 
the  average  druggist  has  very  little  need  of  a 
blowpipe,  often  during  my  drug-store  experi- 
ence have  I  had  occasion  to  use  one.     And  I 
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have  never  been  able  to  find  a  pipe  in  the  store 
when  I  wanted  it.  Finally  I  hit  upon  the  fol- 
lowing idea  with  excellent  results :  After  re- 
moving the  rubber  bulb  from  a  bent  medicine 
dropper,  simply  insert  a  soda  straw,  and  you 
have  a  very  simple  but  effective  blowpipe. 


TO  MAKE  TINCTURE  OF  IODINE  IN  TEN 
MINUTES. 

Frank  T.  Gillespie,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.:  To 
make  tincture  of  iodine  quickly,  rub  the  iodine 
and  potassium  iodide  to  a  fine  powder  in  a 
mortar,  transfer  it  to  a  filter,  and  pour  on  the 
alcohol.  After  running  the  alcohol  through 
twice  the  tincture  is  ready  to  use. 

If  we  make  this  preparation  by  the  pharma- 
copoeial  method,  it  takes  two  or  three  days. 
Even  then  one  will  find  crystals  in  the  bottom 
of  the  shelf  bottle. 


TO   KEEP  SPATULAS  FROM  RUSTING. 

Benton  Jones,  Klondike,  Texas:  Here  is  a 
simple  method  of  keeping  spatulas  free  from 
rust.  Obtain  a  box  long  enough  for  a  spat- 
ula to  stand  upright  in.  I  use  an  R.  U.  Uin- 
berto  olive  oil  carton.  Cut  slits  in  the  top  of 
the  lid  the  proper  size  for  the  different  spatu- 
las. Then  fill  the  box  with  clean  sawdust  as 
free  from  oil  or  resin  as  possible.  When 
through  with  a  spatula,  run  the  blade  through 
one  of  the  slits  in  the  box  top.  This  prevents 
rusting. 
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SELECTIONS 


THE  PUBLIC'S  ESTIMATION  OF  THE 
DRUGGIST. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — At  a  meeting  of  the  La 
Crosse  County  Retail  Druggists'  Association,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  E.  S.  Hebberd  responded  to  a  toast,  taking  as 
his  theme  the  standing  of  the  druggist  among  the  gen- 
eral public.  Mr.  Hebberd  feels  that  his  remarks  will 
furnish  food  for  thought  to  druggists  everywhere,  and 
we  therefore  present  the  speech  in  full.] 

When  our  genial  friend,  the  toastmaster, 
asked  me  a  few  days  ago  to  take  part  in  the 
programme  this  evening  I  accepted  rather  will- 
ingly, believing  I  had  something  of  interest  to 
say  to  the  druggists  of  La  Crosse.  It  is  about 
a  matter  that  has  been  on  my  mind  for  I  would 
not  undertake  to  say  how  long — several  years 
at  least — and  the  toastmaster  very  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  select  my  own  topic.  Since  then 
I  have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  my  ability  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject. 

It  is  not  the  standing  of  the  individual  drug- 
gist which  I  wish  to  discuss,  nor  his  standing 
with  his  customer,  his  banker,  his  jobber,  his 
clerks,  physicians,  and  the  host  of  others  with 
whom  he  has  business  and  social  relations.  A 
great  deal  may  be  said  about  this,  no  doubt, 
but  in  the  end  it  is  something  which  each  will 
have  to  work  out  for  himself.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  it  is  of  the  very  first  importance  to 
make  a  success  of  our  business,  and  unless  our 
standing  is  good  with  those  with  whom  we  do 
business  an  honorable  success  is  impossible. 

But  what  I  am  interested  in  now  is  the 
standing  of  druggists  as  a  class — that  is,  the 
measure  of  respect  which  they  receive  from 
the  general  public.  What  does  the  average 
man  think  of  the  average  druggist?  It  is 
something  hard  to  understand,  this  public  opin- 
ion, how  it  is  formed,  what  influences  it  and 
how  much,  whether  it  is  fair  in  its  judgments 
and  correct  in  its  findings;  but  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  public  opinion,  a  very  tangible 
force  to  reckon  with,  none  will  question.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  public  does  not  think 
quite  so  highly  of  us  as  we  might  desire,  or 
even  accept  us  at  as  high  a  valuation  as  we 
may  deserve. 

Now  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  prove  a 
proposition  of  this  kind,  an  impossible  thing 
perhaps,  especially  if  the  person  to  be  con- 
vmced  happens  to  hold  another  opinion.     I  do 


not  intend  to  make  an  argument,  and  will  only 
attempt  to  justify  the  faith  that  is  in  me  by 
means  of  a  few  illustrations. 

During  a  discussion  of  the  tariff,  a  Con- 
gressman of  our  own  State  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  the  notorious  Schedule  K  is  especially 
iniquitous  because  it  imposes  not  only  the  tax 
which  is  collected  by  the  general  government, 
but  also  one  which  is  collected  by  the  drug- 
gists and  undertakers  throughout  the  land. 
His  argument  was  that  the  high  tarifif  rates  on 
woolen  cloths  so  increase  the  price  of  clothing 
as  to  cause  sickness  and  death  by  making  it 
impossible  for  the  poorer  classes  to  have  suffi- 
cient clothing.  The  druggists  and  undertakers 
take  advantage  of  this  sickness  and  death  to 
collect  a  large  tax  from  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple who  haven't  money  enough  to  pay  for 
clothing.  Now  this  is  doubtless  an  excellent 
tarifif  argument,  but  does  it  not  reflect  a  little 
unnecessarily  on  the  druggist — at  least  put 
him  in  a  class  to  which  he  does  not  belong  nor 
aspire  to  belong  to  ?  Why  did  not  our  states- 
man include  physicians?  It  would  have  been 
more  natural  to  speak  of  them  as  profiting  by 
sickness  rather  than  of  druggists,  a  large  part 
of  whose  business,  especially  in  these  days,  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  sickness.  I  think  the 
doctors  were  left  out  and  the  druggists  sub- 
stituted simply  in  courtesy  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, a  courtesy  which  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  extend  to  our  profession. 

Again,  two  years  ago,  a  nurse  was  sent  to 
La  Crosse  by  the  Wisconsin  Antituberculosis 
Association  to  do  inspection  work  for  one 
month  in  the  public  schools.  She  was  directed 
to  report  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Tubercu- 
losis Committee.  She  came  on  time,  but  I 
saw  nothing  of  her  for  a  day  or  two.  When 
she  finally  reported  she  said  she  had  looked 
for  my  address  in  the  directory,  and  finding 
no  Hebberd  listed  except  the  druggist,  had 
given  up  the  search.  It  did  not  dawn  upon 
her  that  a  druggist  could  be  anything  but  a 
druggist.  Had  the  one  Hebberd  been  a  banker, 
doctor,  minister,  teacher,  or  brewer,  she  would 
have  found  no  inconsistency  in  his  being  also 
at  the  head  of  the  tuberculosis  work.  I  may 
add  that  this  was  one  of  the  considerations 
that  led  me  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  tuber- 
culosis movement.  I  felt  that  druggists  were 
not  doing  their  share  in  public  health  work, 
and  that  the  druggists  as  well  as  the  work  were 
the  losers  thereby.     So  when  the  president  of 
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the  Board  of  Trade  gave  me  the  choice  of 
some  committee  assignments,  I  chose  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Tuberculosis  Committee,  and 
I  beHeve  that  in  the  measure  of  success  which 
has  been  achieved  some  credit  has  been  re- 
flected upon  my  calling.  I  believe  that  we 
owe  a  duty  to  our  calling  just  as  we  do  to  our- 
selves, and  that  we  should  no  more  neglect  the 
one  than  the  other,  and  that  in  neglecting  the 
one  we  neglect  the  other. 


LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  THRIFTY  DRUGGIST. 

To    the    Editors : 

To  be  successful  in  the  drug  business  one 
must  have,  to  start  with,  a  good  business 
bringing  up.  If  I  have  made  good,  I  owe  it 
entirely  to  the  experience,  education,  and  care- 
ful training  I  received  under  Wisconsin's 
grand  old  druggist,  the  late  John  A.  Dadd,  and 
his  estimable  son,  Robert,  in  Milwaukee,  with 
whom  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  appren- 
ticed at  the  age  of  fifteen,  while  fresh  from  the 
farm.  After  a  young  man  has  gone  through 
the  early  hardships  of  learning  the  business, 
acquiring  and  paying  for  a  stock  of  his  own, 
he  must  avoid  three  pitfalls  or  he  will  never 
"catch  the  rabbit." 

don't  overstock. 

First,  he  must  not  overbuy.  Drugs  to  be 
potent  must  be  fresh.  Patent  medicines  and 
pharmaceuticals  with  few  exceptions  are  of  no 
value  when  the  makers  choose  to  cease  adver- 
tising. Remember  you  cannot  have  a  clear- 
ing-up  sale  of  drugs  and  patents  twice  a  year 
as  other  merchants  do.  No  one  is  looking  for 
bargains  in  superannuated  drugs.  So  the 
money  invested  in  this  class  of  stock  is  lost  and 
gone.  It  is  better  to  lose  a  sale  now  and  then 
on  one  article  than  to  add  a  quarter  of  a  dozen 
to  the  scrap  heap. 

Get  your  profits  out  as  you  go  along.  Store 
them  in  the  bank;  not  on  the  back  shelves  or 
down-cellar.  Don't  be  satisfied  in  running  a 
drug  store  for  the  mere  making  of  a  living. 
You  can  do  this  easier  by  selling  apple  trees, 
books,  or  coffee. 


Let  the  five  off,  and  two  bottles  free,  on  a 
fifty-dollar  lot  of  one  item  go  by.  Keep  your 
money  turning;  don't  tie  it  up. 

The  second  danger  to  avoid  is  that  old  green 
monster  that  is  responsible  for  the  ninety-three 
per  cent  of  all  business  failures,  namely,  ex- 
travagance. Hold  your  expenditures  below 
your  income. 

The  third  precaution  is  to  steer  clear  of  the 
silver-tongued,  prosperous  looking  fellow  with 
stocks  to  sell  you  in  certain  embryonic  mines, 
orchards,  or  plantations.  Have  you  ever  had  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  who  ever  received  a 
bona-fide  dividend  from  an  investment  of  this 
class? 

OWN  YOUR  STORE. 

From  an  observation  extending  over  thirty 
years  in  the  harness,  I  sincerely  believe  that 


L.  J.  Remington. 

there  is  only  one  safe,  sure,  and  sound  invest- 
ment for  a  man  of  small  means  and  income  to 
go  after.  This  is  a  piece  of  the  good  Lord's 
footstool  that  goes  through  to  China.  Keep 
the  taxes  paid  and  the  mortgages  off,  and  no 
one  can  steal,  remove,  or  burn  it.  It  has  been 
here  for  a  million  years  or  so,  and  will  survive 
the  pyramids.  Improve  it  with  a  building 
suitable  to  the  surrounding  conditions  and  it 
will  pay  you  an  annuity  for  life,  and  your 
family  afterward.  It  makes  money  for  you 
while  you  sleep.  You  are  your  own  board  of 
directors  and  own  and  control  it  absolutely. 
It  is  not  subject  to  the  Sherman  Act. 

Another  excellent  idea  is  for  a  young  man 
to  buy  the  building  he  is  occupying  on  the  in- 
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^lalment  plan,  unless,  of  course,  the  price  of 
the  premises  is  fabulous. 

Away  back  in  the  Sunday-school  days  I  re- 
member a  very  beautiful  little  line  which  runs 
thus:  "And  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
Boys,  don't  wait  for  this!  You  are  probably 
barred  from  being  a  candidate ;  remember  this 
specifies  "meek."  Get  a  1913  move  on,  and 
watch  the  bargain  list.  Naturally,  in  buying 
stores  and  building  houses  some  hardship  is 
created.  You  must  economize.  Pass  up  the 
theaters  and  smoke  stogies.  Some  day  you 
will  be  glad  of  it.    Try  it. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  L.  J.   REMINGTON. 


THREE     MORE     LETTERS     ON     PATENTED 
SYNTHETICS  AND  THEIR  IMITATIONS. 

To    the    Editors : 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the  con- 
troversy started  by  Miss  Frick  regarding  the 
synthetic  preparations  and  their  substitutes. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  one  in  the  drug 
business  ought  to  satisfy  himself  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  two  certain  prepara- 
tions are  identical  before  substituting  one  for 
the  other  in  a  prescription  or  otherwise. 

For  one  thing,  do  not  let  the  price  or  rather 
the  difiFerence  in  their  respective  costs  influence 
you.  If  a  certain  article  is  put  out  under  a 
patent  name  and  some  other  manufacturer 
comes  along  and  puts  out  the  same  identical 
article  or  chemical  under  the  right  chemical 
name  and  only  gets  one-third  the  price  the 
other  fellow  gets,  that  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
less  valuable  medicinally.  Phenacetine  used  to 
sell  at  $1.00  an  ounce,  but  since  the  patent  has 
expired  the  same  product  sells  at  30  cents  an 
ounce.  Yet  it  is  not  a  less  valuable  medicinal 
agent  than  it  used  to  be.  It  has  the  same 
therapeutic  value. 

If  upon  a  chemical  analysis  you  find  that 
aspirin  and  acetyl  salicylic  acid  are  identical, 
use  the  latter.  It  is  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the 
former  and  of  the  same  therapeutic  value.  But 
if  upon  examination  you  find  even  a  slight  dif- 
ference use  the  former  at  four  times  the  price 
of  the  latter  and  charge  accordingly — i.e.,  if 
aspirin  is  prescribed.  E.  B.  Newman. 

Seattle,  Washington. 

[Note  by  the  Editors.— We  print  the  foregoing  let- 
ter because  we  want  to  give  everybody  a  chance  to  be 
heard  in  the  Bulletin,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 


express  our  dissent  from  one  or  two  points.  In  the 
first  place,  it  ought  to  be  everywhere  understood  by 
this  time  that  aspirin  is  protected  by  both  trade-mark 
and  patent,  and  that  whether  called  Aspirin,  Acetyl- 
Salicylic  Acid,  or  anything  else,  it  cannot  be  sold 
legally  in  this  country  unless  it  is  the  particular  pro- 
duct obtained  from  the  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld 
Co.  The  chemical  itself  is  patented,  and  therefore  is  a 
complete  monopoly.  Furthermore,  even  if  this  were 
not  true,  we  have  always  taken  the  ground  that  it  is 
the  absolute  duty  of  the  druggist  to  dispense  what  the 
physician  prescribes,  entirely  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  a  substitute  is  chemically  or  therapeutically  identi- 
cal. If  a  physician  wants  a  certain  proprietary  pro- 
duct, he  should  get  it,  even  if  it  costs  50  times  as 
much   as   an  imitation.] 

To    the    Editors : 

On  page  79  of  the  February  issue  appears 
a  letter  from  R.  E.  Dales  regarding  the  sub- 
stitution of  "Patented  Synthetics." 

Mr.  Dales  writes:  "If  the  physician  pre- 
scribes argyrol  we  dispense  argyrol;  if  nuclei- 
nate  of  silver  we  give  nucleinate  of  silver." 
He  evidently  infers  that  argyrol  and  silver 
nucleinate  are  identical,  as  far  as  known. 

But  silver  nucleinate  is  not  argyrol  at  all, 
nor  vice  versa.  Argyrol  is  argentum  vitellini, 
and  silver  nucleinate  is  silver  nucleinate.  And 
between  these  two  is  a  vast  difference  thera- 
peutically. 

If  any  person  doubts  this  fact,  let  him  try  a 
20-per-cent  solution  of  true  silver  nucleinate 
on  an  inflamed  surface  or  in  an  inflamed 
passage,  instead  of  argyrol  or  silver  vitellin, 
and  w'atch  or  feel  the  results. 

Weyburn,  Sask.  W.  H.  McLauGHLIN. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  failed  to  read  the  letter  on  page  519  of 
the  December  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  re- 
garding synthetic  products  till  I  saw  some 
comments  on  it  in  the  January  number,  or  I 
should  have  written  before. 

Argyrol  and  nucleinate  of  silver  are  two 
distinctive  salts  of  silver.  Argyrol  is  not 
nucleinate  of  silver  but  vitellate  of  silver. 

Argyrol  gives  a  reaction  for  albumen,  while 
nucleinate  of  silver  does  not. 

Do  not  take  some  unscrupulous  salesman's 
word  when  he  tries  to  sell  you  nucleinate  of 
silver  for  argyrol.  I  have  had  experience  in 
that  respect,  and  I  am  willing  at  all  times  to 
dispense  what  the  doctor  prescribes  and  charge 
accordingly.  E.  B.  Newman. 

Seattle,  Washington. 
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THAT  GROSS  PROFIT  OF  FIFTY  PER  CENT- 
TWO  LETTERS. 

To    the    Editors : 

I  noticed  the  article  in  the  February  Bulle- 
TiN_,  on  page  53,  apropos  of  a  druggist  who 
had  made  "A  Gross  Profit  of  Fifty  Per  Cent!" 
If  the  druggist  who  made  this  statement  will 
please  furnish  the  formula  I  think  a  good 
many  of  his  brother  druggists  would  proceed 
at  once  to  "put  up  the  goods"  provided  they 
have  or  can  get  the  necessary  ingredients.  One 
of  the  formulas  for  success  is  said  to  be 
Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
Work    like    h 1    and    advertise. 

This  man  himself  must  have  so  worked  if 
he  conducted  an  ordinary  drug  business  to 
make  a  profit  of  $5304.76  on  an  investment  of 
$2000.  He  doesn't  say  whether  he  had  a  soda 
fountain  or  not.  His  clerk  hire  is  given  only 
as  $75.00.  But  he  could  not  have  done  much 
advertising  at  a  cost  of  $61.30,  as  that  would 
just  about  pay  for  a  5-inch  double-column  ad. 
in  a  weekly  newspaper.  Missouri, 

To    the    Editors : 

I  am  interested  in  an  article  in  the  February 
number  of  your  journal  under  the  title  of  "A 
Gross  Profit  of  Fifty  Per  Cent!"  In  running 
over  the  figures  under  the  head  of  expenses,  I 
find  an  item  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  clerk 
hire  for  the  year.  I  cannot  understand  how  a 
proprietor  can  do  a  business  of  nearly  eleven 
thousand  dollars  with  an  expenditure  of  only 
seventy-five  dollars  for  clerk  hire,  especially 
when  the  profits  would  indicate  many  small 
sales  with  the  usual  large  profit,  as  well  as  a 
reasonably  good  prescription  business. 

If  the  druggist's  statement  is  correct,  how- 
ever, he  has  a  secret  which  he  had  better 
divulge  for  the  benefit  of  sufferers.  Kindly 
give  us  the  secret !  D,  F.  Jones. 

Watertown,    S.   D. 


COMPOUND  SOLUTION  OF  CRESOL. 

To    the    Editors : 

On  page  84  of  the  February  number  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  I  notice  a  comment 
on  the  making  of  compound  solution  of  cresol, 
with  suggestions  for  a  change  in  the  method 
of  preparation. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  criticisms  on  this 


product,  but  none  of  the  authors  seem  to  have 
followed  the  simple  plan  which  I  have  used  so 
successfully  for  some  years.  My  plan  is  simply 
this:  Take  of  cresol  and  soft  soap,  U.  S,  P., 
of  each  a  convenient  quantity,  place  in  a  wide- 
mouth  jar,  let  stand  a  day  or  so,  shaking  oc- 
casionally, decant  most  of  the  clear  liquid,  and 
filter  the  balance  (usually  about  a  pint),  and 
you  have  a  beautiful  solution  which  is  entirely 
miscible  with  water  in  any  proportion.  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  excelled. 

Bristol,  Tenn.  JOS.  W.  JONES,  Phar.D. 


CLARA  WAS  A  REPEATER. 

To    the    Editors : 

I  received  the  first  one  of  the  enclosed  notes, 
but  not  understanding  what  Clara  wanted,  I 
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sent  word  back  to  her  to  that  effect.  There- 
upon I  received  the  second  letter,  in  which 
Clara  proved  that  she  was  a  repeater.     I  then 
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had   speech    with    her   over    the    'phone   and 
learned  that  she  wanted  five  cents'  worth  of 
ergot  and  five  cents'  worth  of  lobelia.     Finally 
she  was  all  fixed  up  to  the  queen's  taste. 
Brandon,    Vermont.  F.  C.  SpOONER. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Personal  Letters  Pay  Best. — 

Harry  Hood,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
gave  his  views  on  what  form  of  advertising  pays  the 
druggist  best.    He  says: 

"The  letter  as  an  advertising  medium  is  not  gen- 
erally appreciated.  Properly  handled  the  letter  can  be 
made  to  bring  in  a  volume  of  business  that  will  seem 
surprisingly  large  to  those  who  have  not  credited  this 
medium  with  the  selling  force  it  possesses.  Principles 
that  apply  to  the  production  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, etc.,  may  also  apply  to  the  letter — but  they  must 
be  governed  by  the  fact  that  the  letter  is  personal. 
Without  question  its  appeal  is  next  to  that  made  by  the 
personal  visit. 

"One  must  use  a  good  quality  of  paper  or  make  the 
letter  heading  effective.  Paper  furnishes  the  business 
man  with  an  opportunity  to  do  very  effective  adver- 
tising, while  supplying  one  of  the  needs  of  business. 

"Ideas  and  words  are  the  two  elements  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  letter  writing.  In  ideas  the  'you'  element 
should  be  strongly  brought  to  the  front.  Never  open  a 
letter  with  'we'  nor  with  a  statement  about  yourself. 
The  idea  is  that  you  are  much  more  likely  to  interest 
the  other  fellow  by  talking  about  him  and  his  interests 
than  by  talking  about  yourself  and  your  interests. 
Your  problem  is  to  make  your  printed  matter  sell  goods. 

"Make  the  opening  paragraph  as  interesting  and 
strong  as  possible.  Any  idea  or  word  not  fully  required 
tends  to  divert  your  readers'  attention  from  the  main 
points  of  interest.  Write  with  a  knowledge  of  your 
goods  from  your  customers'  standpoint  and  your  own. 
If  you  can  observe  that  principle  and  at  the  same  time  • 
create  desire  for  the  articles  advertised,  you  are  bound 
to  dispose  of  the  goods." 

Winning  Out— 

"There  never  was  a  time,"  says  the  World  Magazine, 
"when  the  man  with  ideas  succeeded  better  than  he 
does  to-day,  and  one  good  idea  can  often  make  a  busi- 
ness. It  did  in  the  case  of  a  druggist  in  a  Southern 
city  of  about  50,000,  where  there  were  already  too  many 
drug  stores. 

"For  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  store  the 
druggist  was  busy  writing  advertisements.  Then,  on 
the  opening  day,  there  appeared  everywhere  throughout 
the  city: 

THE  ALWAYS  OPEN  DRUG  STORE. 

Goods  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city 
IN  FII-^EEN  MINUTES 
by  motorcycle. 
If   we    fail,    verify    the    time   slip    of   the   messenger 
and  call  on  us 
WE'LL  GIVE  UP  $5. 
"People  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town 
found  they  could  get  their  goods  sooner  than  from  drug 
stores  three  or  four  blocks  away.     Before  other  drug- 
gists could  get  started  with  similar  schemes  the  druggist 


practically  had  cornered  the  market  and  won  over  their 
best  customers.  It  was  not  long  before  this  pioneer  in 
ideas  opened  a  second  drug  store." 

Some  Artistic  Lettering. — 

We  were  much  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  E. 
A.  Brockway  a  short  time  ago  written  to  us  from  his 
home  in  Santa  Fe,  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba,  W.  I.  Notice 
the  lettering  on  the  envelope.  It  was  so  well  executed 
that  we  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  order  a  half- 
tone for  reproduction  in  the  Bulletin.     The  lettering 
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was  done  in  pen  and  ink  by  Mr.  Brockway's  own  master 
hand,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Brockway  is 
much  interested  in  show-card  writing  and  that  he  turns 
out  some  very  effective  cards  for  use  in  his  store. 

Advertising  in  a  Suburban  Journal. — 

Oak  Leaves  is  a  publication  that  has  a  very  gen- 
eral circulation  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  Recently  the 
inside  cover  carried  an  attractive  advertisement  of 
W.  J.  B.  Gram.  Mr.  Gram's  drug  store  is  a  popular 
rendezvous  and  community  trading  center  and  makes 
a  strong  bid  for  the  local  business.  In  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  ad.  appeared  an  interior  view  of 
the  store,  the  rest  of  the  page  being  devoted  to  quo- 
tations on  flavoring  extracts,  calomel  tablets,  aromatic 
cascara,  and  other  pharmaceuticals  commonly  called 
for.  The  lettering  was  done  in  gold  and  chocolate 
colors  which,  on  an  India  tint  paper,  showed  up 
nicely. 

A  Druggist's  Almanac. — 

A  somewhat  ambitious  bit  of  advertising  is  seen 
in  "The  People's  National  Drug  Almanac,"  published 
by  William  Smale,  a  Chicago  pharmacist.  It  is  a  hand- 
book of  useful  information  containing  hints  for  the 
laundress,  methods  of  removing  stains,  preserving  rub- 
ber goods,  etc.  In  addition  there  are  several  articles 
bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  druggist  to  the  general 
public.  Not  a  little  medical  talk  is  found  in  the  book, 
while  interspersed  with  the  serious  matter  are  several 
cartoons  and  bits  of  humor.  The  almanac  is  one  that 
the  recipient  will  be  sure  to  keep,  and  indicates  con- 
siderable mental  energy  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

Observing  a  Holiday. — 

In  the  February  Bulletin,  on  page  83,  appeared 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  the  druggists  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  closed  their  stores  during  the  afternoon 
of  New  Year's  Day.  Now  we  learn  that  the  move- 
ment was  more  general.  All  the  druggists  in  the 
Lucas  County  Branch  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  posted  cards 
in  their  stores  announcing  their  plans  to  close  and 
observe  the  holiday.  Their  doors  were  shut  from  12.30 
to  4  P.M.  The  cards  were  sent  out  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  all  druggists  in  the  county. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof,  W.  L.  Scovii<i.E. 


Condensed  Cogitations. — 

About  sixty  million  dry  cells  are  made  and  used 
annually  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  about  five 
million   are  used   in   flash-lights. 

The  Jena  glass  factory  is  making  a  special  glass 
for  ampoules  which  will  not  yield  alkali  to  solutions. 
The  new  glass  is  called  "Fiolax." 

"Hyperol,"  a  dry  compound  of  carbamide  and  hydro- 
gen peroxide  with  a  little  citric  acid,  and  yielding  35 
per  cent  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  water,  is  stated  to 
be  more  strongly  germicidal  than  most  peroxide  pre- 
parations. 

Synthetic  ammonia  is  a  coming  industry — after  a 
long  series  of  expensive  and  delicate  experiments  on 
a  manufacturing  scale. 

The  poisonous  property  of  mushrooms  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  a  glucoside,  and  is  destroyed  by 
heating  to  120°  C.  for  twenty  minutes.  That  is  not 
practicable   in   the  kitchen,  however. 

Methyl  alcohol  forms  formaldehyde  in  the  sun- 
light, but  not  when  light  is  excluded.  It  is  also  oxi- 
dized to  formaldehyde  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  even  in 
slight  amounts. 

Dr.  Macht  says  that  sumbul  has  no  medicinal 
value.  Drs.  Eichler  and  Latz  say  that  iris  does  not 
stimulate  the  flow  of  bile  and  is  not  a  cholagogue, 
and  that  euonymus  checks  instead  of  increases  bihary 
secretion. 

P.  Carles  says  that  manganese  is  a  normal  constit- 
uent of  the  human  body  and  that  its  chief  sources 
are  coarse  flours  and  grapes.  Probably  other  foods 
also  contain  it,  though  in  smaller  amounts. 

Gurjun  oil  is  the  latest  identified  adulterant  of  oil 
of  rose,  and  is  said  to  be  regularly  imported  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  easily  detected — when  the  right  test  is 
applied. 

Paradichlorobenzene  is  patented  in  France  as  an 
agent  for  protecting  furs,  clothing,  etc.,  from  moths, 
and  for  killing  moths  and  other  insects.  It  can  be 
used  in  powder,  blocks,  liquid,  or  vapor. 

Baldness  has  been  cured  by  exposing  the  scalp  to 
ultraviolet  rays  in  half-hour  periods.  When  the  scalp 
got  too  sore,  or  the  hair  half  an  inch  long,  the  treat- 
ment had  to  be  discontinued. 

The  oldest  form  of  paper  is  the  papyrus.  Now  the 
papyrus  is  coming  into  use  as  a  material  for  modern 
paper. 

Chinosol,  a  derivative  of  hydroxyquinoline,  is  said 
to  be  more  powerful  and  cheaper  as  a  disinfectant  than 
mercuric  chloride.  It  may  be  used  in  1-to-lOOO  solu- 
tion. 

When  quinine  or  cinchonine  is  heated  with  weak 
acetic  acid,  it  is  about  half  converted  into  a  poisonous 
body.  The  same  change  may  take  place  slowly  in  the 
cold. 

Tantalum  is  being  used  in  place  of  platinum  for 
chemical  ware  and  electrodes.     It  resists  cold  chemicals, 


but  is  acted  upon  by  many  hot  substances,  so  it  cannot 
be  used  for  fusions  in  place  of  platinum. 

Cod-liver  Oil.— 

Dr.  O.  T.  Williams  has  made  a  new  investigation 
of  cod-liver  oil  to  find  why  it  is  of  special  value  as  a 
medicinal  agent.  He  finds  that  the  best  and  most  active 
samples  tried  were  free  from  iodine  and  phosphorus, 
and  that  the  activity  cannot  therefore  be  due  to  these 
elements.  Samples  which  were  freest  from  free  acids — 
in  other  words,  showed  the  least  decomposition — were 
also  found  to  be  more  active  than  those  showing  slight 
decomposition.  In  the  tests,  it  was  also  found  that 
cod-liver  oil  not  only  is  readily  assimilated,  but  that  it 
promotes  nitrogen  assimilation  very  markedly,  the  pa- 
tients gaining  in  protein  as  well  as  in  fat-assimilation. 
He  concludes  that  cod-liver  oil  is  a  natural  food  pre- 
pared by  the  liver  for  immediate  use,  that  it  consists 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids  than 
other  fats,  and  is  not  only  more  easily  assimilated — in 
fact,  combines  directly  with  cells — but  promotes  as- 
similation of  other  foods.  An  oil  which  is  protected 
from  oxidation  both  in  preparation  and  storage  is 
more  palatable  and  also  more  valuable  as  a  food  than 
partially  decomposed  oils. 

Something  Pretty. — 

When  copper  is  deposited  electrically  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  small  proportion  of  gelatin,  treatment  of  the 
deposit  with  a  fresh  copper  solution  develops  a  bright 
peacock-blue  color  which  appears  to  be  permanent. 
Further  treatment  will  give  a  golden-brown  or  red 
color.  The  colors  are  due  primarily  to  colloidal  cop- 
per hydroxide,  but  have  to  be  developed  by  treat- 
ment with  a  crystalloid  copper  solution.  The  method 
promises  some  new  effects  in  metallurgical  opera- 
tions. 

Nitroglycerin. — 

As  little  as  half  a  drop  of  one-per-cent  solution  of 
nitroglycerin  may  strongly  affect  a  man,  but  one  case 
where  half  a  cupful  of  pure  nitroglycerin  was  drunk 
resulted  in  nothing  worse  than  a  three-day  headache. 
Nitroglycerin  acts  almost  as  quickly  and  powerfully  by 
absorption  through  the  skin  as  by  internal  administra- 
tion. It  dilates  the  blood  capillaries,  and  this  causes 
more  rapid  heart  action  to  compensate  for  the  reduced 
blood-pressure. 

Team  Work.— 

H.  Caesar  finds  that  the  opium  alkaloids  acting  to- 
gether are  much  more  powerful  than  when  given  sep- 
arately. For  instance,  narcotine  alone  is  practically 
non-poisonous,  but  when  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of 
morphine  the  action  of  the  latter  is  almost  doubled. 
Similarly  papaverine  and  narcotine  together  was  found 
to  greatly  increase  the  intensity  of  morphine — the  mix- 
ture being  about  double  in  effect  that  of  the  sum  of  its 
constituents. 

Another  Excuse. — 

Dr.  W.  D.  Fullerton  says  that  tobacco  smoke  is 
more  strongly  bactericidal  than  tobacco  juice.  The 
juice  from  five  grammes  of  chewing  tobacco  killed 
most   bacteria   in  one   to   twenty-four   hours,   the  coli 
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bacillus  being  an  exception,  and  that  continued  to  grow 
after  twenty-four  hours  in  the  juice.  The  smoke  from 
three  grammes  of  smoking  tobacco  killed  from  31  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  bacteria  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Nothing  New  Under  the  Sun?— 

Ten  years  ago  tungsten  was  a  useless  and  prac- 
tically worthless  metal.  To-day  it  has  valuable  uses 
in  electric  furnaces,  electric  lights,  thermo-couples, 
acid-proof  gauze  and  dishes,  standard  weights,  non- 
magnetizable  springs,  special  steel  alloys,  and  other 
uses.  It  can  be  drawn  down  to  the  finest  sizes  in 
wires— fine  enough  for  the  "cross-hairs"  in  telescopes, 
etc.— and  the  wire  is   exceptionally   strong. 

Sapient. — 

Plant  saps  prevent  the  freezing  of  trees,  bushes,  etc., 
and  in  a  degree  much  higher  than  the  proportion  of 
solids  present  would  suggest.  A  Russian  chemist  finds 
that  sugars,  gums,  glycerol,  and  alcohols  are  the  great- 
est factors  in  thus  protecting  the  plant,  and  that  they 
have  an  action  which  is  not  explained  by  the  lowering 
of  the  freezing-point  in  such  solutions  outside  the  cells. 

Firefly  Illumination. — 

The  firefly  emits  flashes  of  light  equal  to  1/50  to 
1/400  candlepower,  and  the  glow  is  equal  to  1/50,000 
to  1/250,000  candlepower.  The  light  is  due  to  a  photo- 
genic body  which  is  strongly  dextrorotary,  and  which 
becomes  exhausted  if  stimulated  too  often.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  light-energy  is  ob- 
tained— far  larger  than  any  artificial  illuminant. 

Rats!— 

Experiments  on  rats  at  Leland  Stanford  University 
have  justified  the  conclusion  that  a  vegetable  diet 
produces  about  a  third  as  much  energy  as  a  mixed  diet; 
that  the  former  produces  less  growth  and  tends  to 
shorten  life.  The  vegetable  diet  produced  lassitude, 
while  the  mixed  diet  produced  energy,  and  almost 
doubled  the  length  of  life. 

Scientific  but  Not  Pharmaceutical. — 

If  a  dilute  solution  of  a  fixed  oil  in  acetone  be 
poured  slowly  into  a  volume  of  water  which  is  at  least 
1000  times  as  great  as  the  oil  used,  an  emulsion  is  ob- 
tained which  will  withstand  boiling  to  remove  the  ace- 
tone and  will  then  remain  stable  for  years.  Such  an 
emulsion  resembles  colloid  solutions,  and  forms  a  basis 
for  studying  colloids. 

Industrial  Uses  of  Ozone. — 

Ozone,  manufactured  usually  by  subjecting  air  to  a 
powerful  but  silent  electrical  discharge,  is  being  em- 
ployed to  sterilize  water,  to  refresh  the  air  in  ventilating 
tunnels,  theaters,  and  other  public  places,  in  aging 
wines  and  liquors,  in  the  manufacture  of  vanillin,  in 
stimulating  yeast  fermentation,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in 
sterilization. 

Prevention — But  No  Cure.— 

Silk  impregnated  with  lead  phosphotannate  is 
found  to  be  impermeable  to  ^r-rays  when  several 
thicknesses  are  used,  and  is  recommended  for  protect- 
ing the  skin  in  :r-ray  work.  Burns  from  these  rays 
are  very  serious  and  often  destroy  life,  hence  a  prac- 
tical means  of  protection  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance. 


BOOKS 


Pharmacy,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  A  Text  Book 
Treating  of  the  General  Principles  of  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Pharmacy,  by  Oscar  Oldberg, 
Pharm.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  Emeritus  of  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Pharmacy.  Published  by  Geo. 
D.  Oglesby,  200  31st  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Complete 
in  one  volume,  $3.00  post-paid. 

Professor  Oldberg  never  followed  beaten  paths  in 
his  writings.  Neither  does  he  stray  away  from  the 
real  purpose.  His  originality  is  not  of  the  erratic 
type,  but  is  the  result  of  deep  scholarship  and  experi- 
ence in  teaching. 

The  present  work  is  characteristic  of  the  author. 
It  deals  with  the  principles  of  pharmacy,  and  it  intro- 
duces a  freshness  and  thoroughness  into  them  which 
makes  it  interesting  to  the  veteran  who  is  familiar  with 
those  principles. 

An  adequate  review  of  the  book  is  impossible  in  the 
space  at  hand.  Nearly  every  chapter  invites  comment. 
The  aim  of  the  author  appears  to  be  to  avoid  definitions 
and  to  present  principles  in  such  a  way  that  a  sound 
foundation  shall  be  laid  upon  which  the  details  of 
pharmacy,  however  it  may  develop,  may  be  built. 

Part  I  is  entitled  "Historical,  Theoretical  and  De- 
scriptive Pharmacy."  It  includes  a  discussion  of  what 
pharmacy  is,  its  relations  to  materia  medica  and  medi- 
cine, the  development  and  purpose  of  pharmacy  laws, 
the  classification  of  medicines,  history  and  relationship 
of  pharmacopoeias  with  principles  governing  their 
authorship  and  general  plans,  and  an  abstract  of  the 
Brussels  conference. 

Then  follow  chapters  on  the  mathematics  of  phar- 
macy, including  a  description  of  mathematical  systems 
and  a  comparison  of  their  attractions. 

The  chapters  on  the  metric  system  are  unique.  The 
system  is  first  presented  historically  and  while  not 
lengthy  the  presentation  is  thorough.  Then  the  units 
are  made  clear.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  the 
author  favors  the  term  "miUiliter"  in  place  of  "cubic 
centimeter" — a  term  which  is  surely  gaining  in  favor. 
The  comparison  of  different  systems  of  weights  and 
measures  is  presented  with  exceptional  clearness  and 
with  many  helpful  comments. 

"When  Borda  constructed  the  meter  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  make  it  the  exact  equivalent  of  39.37  inches. 
The  fact  that  it  is  so  was  discovered  afterwards"  (p. 
95),  etc.  He  makes  it  clear  why  published  equivalents 
often  disagree,  and  why  it  has  not  replaced  the  old 
systems  for  popular  use. 

Elementary  Physics  follows  and  includes,  after  a 
chapter  on  fundamentals,  a  presentation  of  specific 
gravity,  balances  and  implements  for  measuring,  heat 
and  its  applications  in  pharmacy,  and  molecular  attrac- 
tion, which  is  his  method  of  presenting  crystallography, 
and  osmosis. 

Then  he  immediately  follows  with  an  application  of 
these  physics  to  the  pharmacy  of  organic  drugs,  pre- 
sented in  systematic  form  and  in  considerable  detail. 

The  author  objects  to  the  term  volatile  oils,  stating 
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that  they  "should  not  be  called  oils"  because  they  are 
not  oils  in  the  true  sense,  and  he  calls  attention  to  sev- 
eral misuses  of  the  term  "oil."  The  discussion  of  the 
drugs  occupies  103  pages  and  concludes  Part  I. 

Part  II  treats  of  "Practical  Pharmacy,  Manipula- 
tions and  Processes,"  and  discusses  comminution,  solu- 
tion, distillation,  filtration  and  extraction.  Under 
"Solution"  is  included  a  valuable  summary  of  solubility 
of  the  salts  in  v^ater  and  in  alcohol.  Many  interesting 
features  of  this  part  could  be  written,  but  space  forbids. 

Part  III  is  on  the  subject  of  the  "Compounding  of 
Recipes,  Magistral  Formulas  and  Pharmaceutical  Prep- 
arations in  General,  and  Physicians'  Prescriptions." 

Herein  are  described  the  various  forms  of  medica- 
ments and  their  preparation,  a  consideration  of  incom- 
patibility and  the  handling  of  prescriptions,  and  a  very 
full  chapter  on  nomenclature. 

The  book  comprises  493  pages  and  is  excellently 
bound  in  limp  leather. 

We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  from 
a  pedigogical  or  literary  standpoint  the  work  is  perfect. 
But  it  impels  strongly  to  favorable  criticism  and  tempts 
one  to  overlook  the  unfavorable — and  we  think  that  it 
takes  something  of  a  master's  hand  to  create  that  kind 
of  impression. 

Students  will  find  it  very  helpful  in  connection  with 
lectures  on  the  same  subjects,  but  they  will  not  find  it  as 
valuable  for  "cramming"  for  examinations  as  some 
other  works. 

Matured  pharmacists  would  find  it  profitable  to  read 
the  book,  and  will  discover  much  that  is  helpful  in  it, 
even  if  already  famihar  with  the  subject. 

And  we  wish  that  every  State  board  examiner  in  the 
country  would  read  it,  for  it  gives  a  fresh  angle  for 
viewing  old  principles,  and  it  suggests  ways  of  ap- 
proaching the  subjects  that  make  for  fairness  as  well 
as  thoroughness. 

It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  pharmaceutical  literature. 

WILBUR  L.    SCOVILLE,   PH.G. 


The   Examination   of   Medicinal   Preparations. 

During  the  last  few  years,  since  the  Federal  and 
State  food  and  drug  laws  have  become  so  important,  a 
good  deal  of  work  has  necessarily  been  done  in  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  medicinal  preparations  in  order 
to  see  how  far  the  products  of  the  market  comply  with 
legal  standards.  In  a  certain  sense,  this  is  a  new  field 
of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  endeavor.  H.  C.  Fuller, 
B.S.,  has  seen  his  opportunity  and  has  brought  out  a 
small  handbook  under  the  title  of  "The  QuaUtative 
Analysis  of  Medicinal  Preparations,"  published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  of  New  York.  There  is  first  a  scheme 
of  analysis  for  separating  substances  into  groups,  and 
for  testing  the  individual  members  of  these  groups. 
Next  are  presented  methods  for  the  analysis  of  fluid- 
extracts,  elixirs,  emulsions,  and  all  other  types  of  prod- 
ucts. In  the  third  'place  a  scheme  is  presented  for  the 
rapid  detection  of  inhibited  drugs — chloroform,  acetan- 
ilide,  cocaine,  etc.  The  book  contains  121  pages  and 
costs  $1.50  net.  

"More  Talks  by  the  Old  Storekeeper." 
This  new  volume  of  "Talks"  by  that  successful  old 
storekeeper,   Tobias   Jenkins,   is   sure  to  duplicate  the 


success  of  the  original  "Talks  by  the  Old  Storekeeper." 
The  new  book  is  written  by  the  same  author,  Frank 
Farrington,  and  is  of  even  greater  value  to  the  merchant 
than  its  predecessor.  It  is  a  larger  book,  containing  256 
pages  and  21  full-page  illustrations. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  sixteen  chapters  are,  in 
general :  Mail  Order  Competition,  Handling  Clerks, 
Ways  in  Which  Retail  Advertising  Pays,  Cash  Hand- 
ling Systems,  Newspaper  Advertising,  Delivering  the 
Goods,  Manufacturers'  Advertising  Helps,  Dress,  The 
Traveling  Man,  New  Competitor  Opens,  Customers' 
Points  of  View.  How  to  Have  Good  Clerks,  Getting 
Back  Business  That  Has  Drifted  Away,  Using  the 
Windows,  Securing  the  High  Class  Trade,  Bargain 
Goods  and  the  5,  10  and  25  cent  Business.  Besides  these 
subjects  there  is  much  concerning  other  interesting  de- 
partments of  store  work  and  management. 


QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  J 5th  of  the  m,onth  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  following;  (j)  inquirers  m.ust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


An  Effective  Liquid  Soap. 

G.  L.  D.  wants  a  formula  for  liquid  soap  such  as  is 
used  in  liquid  soap  dispensers  over  wash-stands  in 
hotels. 

The  following  formula  suggested  by  M.  I.  Wilbert 
some  years  ago  is  made  from  purified  cottonseed  oil 
and  will  not  cost  more  than  fifty  cents  a  gallon  in  fair 
quantities  and  make  a  satisfactory  product.     Try  it: 

Sodium    hydrate    40  Gm. 

Potassium    hydrate    40  Gm. 

Cottonseed   oil    500  Cc. 

Alcohol    250  Cc. 

Distilled   water,   a  sufficient   quantity   to 

make    2500  Cc. 

In  a  suitable  container,  preferably  a  glass-stoppered  bottle, 
dissolve  the  potassium  hydrate  and  the  sodium  hydrate  in  250 
Cc.  of  distilled  water,  add  the  alcohol,  and  then  add  the  cotton- 
seed oil  in  three  or  four  portions,  shaking  vigorously  after  each 
addition.  Continue  to  agitate  the  mixture  occasionally,  until 
saponification  has  been  completed.  Then  add  the  remaining 
portion   of  distilled  water  and  mix. 

The  only  precautions  that  are  at  all  necessary  are 
to  use  the  U.  S.  P.  grade  of  ingredients,  and  to  be 
sure  that  saponification  is  complete  before  adding  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  distilled  water.  The  water 
used  must  be  absolutely  free  from  soluble  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earths  or  the  heavy  metals,  and  for  this  reason 
should  be,  preferably,  freshly  distilled. 

The  resulting  preparation  not  being  official,  the 
pharmacist  is  at  liberty  to  modify  the  formula  to  suit 
his  own  individual  taste  or  the  preference  of  his  cus- 
tomers. The  soap  can,  of  course,  be  readily  made  more 
alkaline,  and  it  can  also  be  made  with  an  appreciably 
smaller  quantity  of  the  alkali. 

For  general  use  as  a  toilet  soap  it  would  of  course 
be   necessary  to  give   it  some   distinctive   odor.     This 
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can  best  be  accomplished  by  replacing  a  portion  of  the 
water  with  distilled  extract  of  witch-hazel,  rose-water, 
or  orange-flower  water,  or  by  adding  the  necessary 
perfume,  spirit  or  essential  oils  to  suit  the  individual 
taste  or  need.  A  satisfactory  odor  might  be  secured 
by  adding  the  mixture  of  essential  oils  used  as  the 
flavoring  ingredients  of  the  alkaline  antiseptic  of  the 
N.  F.  or  the  liquid  antiseptic  of  the  U.  S.  P. 


A  Difficult  Ointment. 

].  C.  writes:  "No  matter  how  I  fill  the  following 
prescription,  I  have  trouble  with  it.  Please  tell  me 
the  best  way  to  compound  it :" 

Carbolic  acid    12  grains. 

Tannic  acid    1  drachm. 

Extract   of   hamamelis 1  drachm. 

Extract  of  hyoscyamus 6  grains. 

Petrolatum   enough   to   make 1   ounce. 

Mix  and  make  an  ointment. 

The  foregoing  prescription  may  be  compounded  in 
two  or  more  ways.  If  we  use  the  powdered  extracts, 
the   formula   reads : 

Carbolic  acid 12   grains. 

Tannic  acid 1  drachm. 

Powdered  extract  of  hamamelis 1  drachm. 

Powdered   extract  of   hyoscyamus 6   grains. 

Water    20    minims. 

Petrolatum   enough  to   make 1   ounce. 

Mix  the  extracts  and  tannic  acid.  Dissolve  the  carbolic  acid 
in  the  water  and  mix  with  the  extracts.  Rub  small  portions  of 
the  petrolatum  with  the  extracts  and  the  carbolic  acid  until 
entirely  consumed. 

Or  if  you  wish  to  use  the  solid  extracts,  follow  this 
formula : 

Carbolic  acid 12   grains. 

Tannic  acid    1  drachm. 

Solid  extract  of  hamamelis 1  drachm. 

Solid  extract  of  hyoscyamus 6  grains. 

Petrolatum,  enough  to  make 1   ounce. 

Warm    water 60    minims. 

Dissolve  the  extracts  in  the  warm  water  and  add  the  car- 
bolic acid.     Then  mix  with  the  tannic  acid  and  the  petrolatum. 


Extracts  of  Lemon  and  of  Ginger. 

F.  E.  J.  writes :  "Will  you  kindly  send  us  the  best 
formula  for  making  extract  of  lemon,  containing  only 
50  per  cent  alcohol;  also  one  for  making  extract  of 
ginger  of  the  same  alcoholic  strength?  We  are  led 
to  ask  this  for  the  reason  that  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina prohibits  the  sale  of  extracts  containing  a  larger 
percentage  of  alcohol  than  this,  and  we  do  quite  a  busi- 
ness in  that  State.  If  you  can  furnish  us  such  a  for- 
mula, we  shall  be  greatly  obliged." 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  extract  of  lemon  which 
will  meet  the  government  standards  with  much  less 
than  90  per  cent  alcohol,  as  it  must  contain  not  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  oil  of  lemon  U.  S.  P.  Five  per  cent 
of  lemon  oil  is  not  soluble  in  50  per  cent  alcohol. 

The  government  does  permit  a  "terpeneless  extract 
of  lemon,"  the  requirements  for  which  are  as  follows : 

"Terpeneless  extract  of  lemon"  is  the  flavoring  ex- 
tract prepared  by  shaking  oil  of  lemon  with  dilute 
alcohol,  or  by  dissolving  terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  in 
dilute  alcohol,  1  pint  terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  in  200 
pints  50  per  cent  alcohol,  and  contains  not  less  than 
two-tenths  per  cent  by  weight  of  citral  derived  from 
oil  of  lemon." 

Terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  is  oil  of  lemon  from 
which  nearly  all  of  the  terpenes  have  been  removed. 


The  U.  S.  P.  tincture  of  ginger  meets  all  of  the 
government  requirements  for  extract  of  ginger.  To 
make  an  extract  of  ginger  with  50  per  cent  alcohol,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  use  the  U.  S.  P.  formula  on 
page  484,  but  substitute  50  per  cent  alcohol  instead  of 
95  per  cent  alcohol  as  called  for  in  the  formula.  Such 
an  extract  could  not  be  labeled  "extract  of  ginger," 
but  would  require  some  special  labeling. 

You  would  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  circular 
No.  19,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


White  Liniment. 

C.  E.  D.  submits  an  interesting  communication.  He 
writes :  "I  have  found  that  in  making  a  white  liniment 
composed  of  camphor,  turpentine,  ammonia,  and  soap, 
when  I  used  a  soap  which  had  been  made  from  animal 
fat  the  resulting  Hniment  deteriorated.  It  separated 
and  turned  brown.  But  when  I  used  a  soap  made  from 
vegetable  oils,  no  such  deterioration  took  place." 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  prepare  a  white  lini- 
ment that  will  neither  discolor  nor  separate  on  standing. 
The  following  formulas  are  found  in  the  literature : 

(1)  Yolks  of  eggs 12. 

Soft    soap    6  ounces. 

Turpentine     20  ounces. 

Stronger   ammonia    5  ounces. 

Acetic    acid    4  ounces. 

Camphor    6  ounces. 

Alcohol     8  ounces. 

Oil   of  amber 4  ounces. 

Water,   add 4  pints. 

Rub  the  soap  gradually  with  10  ounces  of  water  to  form  a 
smooth  jelly;  add  the  spirit  with  the  camphor  dissolved  in  it; 
mix  the  turpentine  and  the  oil  of  amber;  add  gradually  to  the 
mixture,  stirring  assiduously  the  while,  and  aiding  emulsification 
by  the  occasional  addition  of  a  little  water.  Then  add  the 
ammonia.  Now  transfer  to  a  large  bottle,  add  gradually  the 
acetic  acid,  diluted  with  a  pint  or  more  of  water;  add  the  eggs, 
one  by  one,  well  shaking  all  the  time,  and  finally  make  up  to 
80  ounces  with  water.  The  acetic  acid  may  be  omitted,  and  if 
this  is  done  a  perfect  liniment  is  obtained. 

(2)  Ammonium    carbonate    19  parts. 

Camphor     20  parts. 

Oil   of   turpentine 21  parts. 

Oil   of   origanum 20  parts. 

Castile  soap   19  parts. 

Water  to  make  300  parts   (by  weight). 


Face   Rouge. 

C.  E.  wants  a  good  formula  for  making  rouge.  He 
goes  on  to  say:  "The  bright  colors  formerly  used, 
such  as  carmine,  are  being  discarded.  To-day  the 
popular  colors  are  more  on  the  brunette  order  or  near 
old  rose  color.  I  have  tried  several  different  formulae 
using  aniline  dyes,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
proper  shade." 

Several  formulas  for  face  rouge  appeared  on  page 
528  of  the  December  Bulletin,  1912.  Please  consult 
that  issue.  We  may  add  that  carmine  and  the  aniline 
dyes  are  still  used  extensively  for  coloring  rouge.  A 
good  coloring  agent  for  brunette  is  a  little  burnt  am- 
ber or  raw  sienna.  

IVood  Alcohol  in  External  Preparations. 

O.  C.  B.  &  Co.  ask :  "Will  the  pure  food  laws  and 
regulations  permit  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  in  lini- 
ments intended  solely  for  external  application?" 

We  have  referred  this  query  to  Attorney  Charles 
M.  Woodruff,  who  says: 

"Most  of  the  statutes,  including  the  Federal,  are 
silent  so  far  as  specifically  mentioning  wood  alcohol  is 
concerned.      But    the   opinion    of    the    Department   of 
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Agriculture  and  of  all  the  State  authorities  seems  to 
be  that  wood  alcohol  cannot  be  used  in  any  pharma- 
ceutical preparation.  In  one  or  two  States,  however, 
its  use  is  permitted  in  preparations  intended  for  ex- 
ternal application  only.  In  New  York  State  wood 
alcohol  is  expressly  permitted  in  veterinary  prepara- 
tions  for  external  use  only. 

"There  is  no  Federal  law  governing  the  sale  of 
poisons.  For  practical  purposes,  one  doing  an  inter- 
state business  had  better  not  use  wood  alcohol.  If 
you  are  operating  in  only  one  State,  find  out  the  rul- 
ing in  that  State." 

A  White  Capping  Mixture  for  Bottles. 
L.  J.  M.  wants  a  formula  for  a  capping  fluid  to  be 
used  on  bottles  containing  volatile  fluids  such  as  corn 
cures.  The  following  formula  should  prove  satisfac- 
tory. It  was  originally  suggested  by  Crawford  T.  Ruff 
of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  as  a  fine  capping  for  toilet 
preparations : 

Melt  8  ounces  of  white  wax  over  a  spirit  lamp.  For  this 
purpose  the  wax  may  be  put  in  any  cheap  tin  or  porcelain  vessel 
with  a  handle.  When  the  wax  is  melted,  add  2  drachms  of 
thick  mucilage  of  tragacanth  and  1  ounce  of  bismuth  subnitrate. 
Stir  briskly  until  a  uniform  mixture  results.  The  preparation 
is  now  ready  for  use.  Dip  the  necks  of  the  stoppered  bottles  in 
to  the  desired  depth.  The  substance  will  congeal  almost  imme- 
diately. Repeat  this  operation  about  three  times  and  you  will 
have  a  beautiful  white  cap — firm,  yet  easily  removed.  During 
the  capping  process  the  capping  mixture  must  be  stirred  and 
held  over  the  lamp  from  time  to  time. 

Be  careful  about  handling  an  ether  mixture  in  the 
presence  of  heat.  

Fly  Spray  for  Horses  and   Cattle. 
D.  W.  M.  Co.  wants  a  good   formula  for  a  horse 
and  cattle  fly  spray.     One  of  our  correspondents  has 
found  the  following  a  good  formula  for  a  fly-bane : 

Oil    of    pennyroyal 4  drachms. 

Oil  of  lavender 2  drachms. 

Carbolic  acid    1  drachm. 

Fish  oil  enough  to  make 1  pint. 

If  you  have  a  good  coal-tar  dip,  use  1  part  of  the 
dip,  1  part  of  linseed  or  cottonseed  oil,  and  16  to  20 
parts  of  water.  This  mixture  also  makes  a  good  fly 
chaser. 

A  Muddy  Mixture. 
.A.  M.  L.  &  Co.  wish  to  know  the  color  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture : 

Tincture  of  cubeb 2  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  cardamom 2  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  opium  camphorated. .  .2  fluidounces. 
Tincture  of  benzoin  compound. ..  .2  fluidounces. 

This  is  a  dark  mixture  of  a  muddy,  yellowish-green 
color.  

Terpin  Hydrate  Not  Soluble  in  Syrup. 
S.  Bros,  are  having  trouble  with  the  following  pre- 
scription : 

Terpin   hydrate    10 

Syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  to  make 120 

Terpin  hydrate  is  not  soluble  in  syrup.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  dispense  the  mixture  with  a  shake  label. 


THE  SCRAP  BOOK. 


Short  Answers. 
R.  M.  S. — A  formula  for  preparing  greaseless  face 
cream  appeared  on  page  129  of  the  March  Bulletin. 

L.  E.  L. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparations  which  you  mention. 


Use  the  "Star  Quizzer"  and  pass  any  State  exam- 
ination. It  covers  the  questions  and  answers  of  State 
pharmacy  examinations.  The  revised  edition,  con- 
forming to  the  new  U.  S.  P.,  will  be  sent  post-paid  for 
$1.25.     Address  Stevens  &  Mallory,  Ada,  Ohio. — Adv. 


Generosity. — Four  or  five  ladies  bustled  into  a  pri- 
vate office  the  other  day. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  ladies?"  asked  the  manager 
pleasantly. 

"Why,"  began  one  of  the  visitors,  "we  are  taking 
up  a  subscription,  and  we  knew  you  wouldn't  like  it 
if  we  didn't  give  you  an  opportunity  to  subscribe." 

The  manager  bowed  graciously  and  asked :  "And 
the  object?  Of  course  it  is  a  worthy  one,  or  you 
would  not  be  interested  in  it." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  spokeswoman,  "we  think  it  a 
very  worthy  object.  It  is  to  build  a  home  for  aged 
and  indigent  widows." 

"Excellent!  Excellent!  I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
making  you  out  a  check." 

"Oh,  how  lovely  of  you !"  exclaimed  the  spokeswo- 
man when  she  received  the  bit  of  paper  and  read  the 
amount — one  hundred  pounds.  "Oh,  we  didn't  expect 
to  get  that  much  from  you.  We  are  ever  so  much 
obliged." 

"So  good  of  him !"  and  similar  exclamations  were 
heard  as  the  check  was  passed  around  for  the  admira- 
tion of  the  party. 

"But,"  said  the  lady  who  handled  the  check  last, 
"you  haven't  signed  it." 

"That  is  because  I  do  not  wish  my  benefactions 
known  to  the  world,"  said  the  manager  modestly.  "I 
wish  to  give  the  check  anonymously."  And  he  bowed 
the  ladies  out  with  great  dignity. — Weekly  Telegraph. 


The  standard  of  purity  and  uniformity  maintained 
in  the  mercurial  preparations  manufactured  by  Chas. 
Pfizer  &  Co.  has  given  their  brand  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion among  the  trade  generally,  and  more  particularly 
among  manufacturing  pharmacists. — Adv. 


George  Ade  was  showing  a  reporter  over  his  apart- 
ment at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club. 

"Wonderful!  Superb!"  Such  were  the  reporter's 
ejaculations  before  Mr.  Ade's  rugs  and  pictures. 

At  the  end  of  the  inspection,  in  answer  to  an  en- 
thusiastic compliment  on  his  taste,  Mr.  Ade  said  with 
a  laugh: 

"Married  men  have  better  halves,  but  we  bachelors 
have  better  quarters,  eh?" — Washington  Star. 


Are  you  thinking  of  going  before  the  State  board 
of  pharmacy?  There  is  a  little  book  which  will  be  of 
invaluable  service  to  you.  It  will  tell  you  what  to 
study  and  how  to  study  it.  It  is  called  "How  to  Get 
Registered,"  and  the  price  is  50  cents  post-paid.  Order 
it  from  Charles  L.  Mason,  North  Granville,  N.  Y. — Adv. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


THE  FLOODS. 


Naturally  the  first  thing  we 
think  of  in  considering  the 
events  of  the  last  month  af- 
fecting the  drug  trade  is  the  cruel  damage 
done  by  the  floods  of  the  Middle  West  and 
the  tornado  in  Omaha.  The  story  of  these 
disasters  as  they  affect  the  drug  trade  is  told 
elsewhere  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Bull- 
etin, and  we  are  also  printing  some  pictures 
showing  the  damage  wrought  by  water  and 
wind.  It  is  fortunate  that  loan  funds  have 
been  started  for  druggists  in  the  flooded  dis- 
tricts, and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  doing  now  what  it  did  so  well 
shortly  following  the  San  Francisco  disaster 
a  few  years  ago.  The  A.  D.  S.  is  collecting 
another  fund  among  its  own  members,  while 
manufacturers,  jobbers  and  others  have  been 


most  generous  in  looking  after  their  customers 
whose  businesses  were  injured,  and  who  now 
face  the  difficult  problem  of  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation.  It  takes  disasters  of  this 
kind  to  bring  into  play  great  ties  of  human 
brotherhood  so  often  overlooked  and  even 
ignored  in  the  hurly-burly  of  life. 


THE 
"CHAIN-STORE 
COMPANIES. 


The  chain-store  movement 
seems  to  be  progressing 
more  or  less  rapidly  in  the 
East.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  Riker 
&  Hegeman  Co.  did  a  business  of  $12,000,000 
during  1912,  at  a  net  profit  of  15  per  cent. 
One  store  alone  showed  sales  of  $600;000. 
The  Company  now  has  over  80  stores  and  is 
the  largest  retailer  of  drugs  in  the  world. 
Eighteen  stores  were  added  to  the  chain  dur- 
ing 1912,  Recently  it  was  asserted  that  the 
third  of  a  reported  group  of  10  stores  in 
Philadelphia,  projected  by  the  Riker-Hegeman 
combination,  would  be  located  on  Market 
Street  between  10th  and  11th  Streets.  A 
branch  was  announced  as  opening  in  Portland, 
Maine,  on  the  first  of  the  present  month.  In 
the  meantime,  turning  to  other  companies,  we 
find  that  the  May  Drug  Co.  of  Pittsburg  has 
opened  an  additional  store,  and  the  Sun  Drug- 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  two  additional 
stores.  The  big  Chicago  store  of  the  Central 
Drug  Co.  of  Detroit,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
lost  its  separate  existence  by  being  sold  to  the 
Economical  Drug  Co.  and  will  be  merged  with 
the  latter  half  a  block  away  at  122  North 
State  Street. 


A  NEW 
KANSAS   LAW. 


The  druggists  of  Kansas 
have  had  to  do  some  tall 
hustling  during  the  last  few 
months.  On  February  18  the  Kansas  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  a  decision  that 
hydrogen  peroxide  was  not  properly  a  medi- 
cine, and  that  it  and  similarly  innocent  prod- 
ucts could  be  sold  by  general  merchants.    This 
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seemed  to  vitiate  and  render  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality the  State  pharmacy  law.  Hence 
the  great  activity  of  the  Kansas  druggists  in 
framing  up  a  new  bill  and  pushing  it  through 
the  legislature.  Success  finally  resulted  during 
the  last  days  of  the  session.  The  new  law, 
though  a  compromise,  seems  to  be  fairly  satis- 
factory, and  incidentally  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  it  holds  physicians  responsible  for  the 
character  of  drugs  dispensed  by  them.  Sam- 
ples may  be  collected  and  examined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  Kansans  failed, 
however,  to  push  through  one  other  provision, 
namely,  that  compelling  dispensing  physicians 
to  write  and  file  prescriptions  for  all  medicines 
dispensed  by  them. 

Reverting  to  the  decision  of  the  Kansas  Su- 
preme Court,  we  are  reminded  to  say  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State,  or  at 
least  the  Court  of  Appeals,  decided  on  the  con- 
trary two  or  three  years  ago  that  common 
remedies  such  as  hydrogen  peroxide  and  tinc- 
ture of  arnica  were  medicines  and  could  not 
properly  be  sold  by  other  than  registered 
pharmacists.  *       *       * 

VARIOUS  ^^^    druggists    in    various 

LEGISLATIVE        Statcs    liavc    recently    been 
'^"'^  '  compelled  to  fight  a  number 

of  freak  legislative  measures.  Reference  to 
the  foregoing  article,  where  the  Kansas 
situation  is  mentioned,  will  make  especially 
interesting  the  statement  that  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  California  legislature,  known 
as  the  Birdsall  measure,  which  would  permit 
grocers  and  general  merchants  to  sell  pretty 
much  anything  and  everything  in  the  way  of 
medicaments  so  long  as  they  were  furnished 
only  in  original  and  unbroken  packages  and 
provided  with  official  poison  labels.  In  Indiana 
the  druggists  have  been  fighting  a  bill  which 
would  give  any  pharmacist  or  clerk,  who  had 
worked  at  the  business  consecutively  for  ten 
years,  a  regular  pharmacist's  license  and  regis- 
tration without  examination.  Practically  the 
same  measure  has  made  its  appearance  also  in 
Minnesota.  Bills  like  this  bob  up  every  year 
or  two  but  are  defeated  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

Among  other  interesting  measures  was  one 
in  the  California  legislature  to  be  known  as 
the  Weekly  Rest  Day  act,  and  incidentally  pro- 
viding that  drug  stores  would  only  be  allowed 


to  remain  open  on  Sundays  between  the  hours 
of  9  and  11  a.m.^  and  then  only  for  the  sale  of 
drugs,  medicines  and  surgical  supplies.  The 
California  Drug  Clerks'  Association  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  this  bill.  In  Wisconsin  a  bill 
was  introduced  providing  shorter  hours  for 
drug  clerks.  It  was  first  opposed  by  proprie- 
tors, and  then  a  compromise  was  effected  be- 
tween clerks  and  proprietors  by  means  of 
which  the  bill  provides  that  a  drug  clerk  shall 
be  asked  to  work  not  more  than  135  hours  in 
fourteen  days,  with  twenty-four  hours  off 
duty  during  that  period.  Sunday  service,  orig- 
inally mentioned  in  the  measure,  was  entirely 
eliminated  from  it.  One  or  two  similar 
measures  are  pending  in  other  legislatures, 
among  them  being  one  in  this  State. 


THE  NEW 
HARRISON 
MEASURE. 


It  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  that  the  sec- 
pnd  meeting  of  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference  was  held  last  month 
in  Washington.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
conference  formed  a  permanent  organization 
in  January,  and  that  it  comprises  three  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  five  national  associa- 
tions representing  various  branches  of  thie 
drug  trade.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  last 
month  was  to  go  over  once  more  the  Harrison 
interstate  anti-narcotic  measure.  The  Harri- 
son bill,  as  amended  by  the  conference  in  Jan- 
uary, and  described  at  some  length  in  the 
February  Bulletin,  was  on  the  whole  a  sat- 
isfactory draft,  but  subsequent  study  showed 
that  it  contained  certain  ambiguities,  incon- 
sistencies and  features  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality. 

The  members  of  the  conference  last  month 
discussed  the  subject  for  two  days,  and  finally 
perfected  a  measure  which,  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  made  letter  perfect,  will  be  passed  along 
to  Congressman  Harrison  for  introduction 
into  the  present  session  of  Congress.  As  at 
present  constructed,  the  bill  exempts  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law  decocainized  coca  leaves, 
preparations  of  coca  leaves  which  do  not  con- 
tain cocaine,  and  preparations  not  containing 
more  than  2  grains  of  opium,  or  ^4  of  a  grain 
of  morphine,  or  1/3  of  a  grain  of  heroin,  or  1 
grain  of  codeine,  or  their  salts  or  derivatives, 
in  each  fluidounce,  or,  if  a  solid  or  semi-solid 
preparation,  in  1  avoirdupois  ounce.    The  bill 
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also  exempts   liniments,   ointments,   or   other 
preparations  intended  for  external  use. 

Otherwise  the  bill  is  practically  as   it  was 
described  in  the  February  Bulletin. 


A  measure  known  as  the 
nurJes^biil.  Seeley  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced at  Albany  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  nurses  in  New  York  State.  It  pro- 
poses to  restrict  the  use  of  the  word  "nurse" 
to  graduates  of  schools  registered  by  the 
State.  It  forbids  the  use  of  the  word  "nurse" 
by  any  except  a  registered  nurse,  who  must 
be  a  hospital  graduate  and  who  must  have 
passed  a  Regents'  examination  and  have  re- 
ceived a  Regents'  certificate.  This  will  make 
it  impossible  to  employ  a  "nurse"  for  less  than 
$25  a  week,  the  organization  price.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  practically  take  a  vocation 
away  from  25,000  non-hospital  nurses. 

To  this  limitation  of  the  word  "nurse" 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  opposition. 
A  prominent  nurses'  magazine  says  that  the 
name  "nurse"  has  been  used  since  the  lan- 
guage began,  to  designate  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  physically  infirm,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  used.  The  Nezv  York  Times 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  bill  is  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest.  While  registered  nurses 
are  admittedly  the  best,  poor  people  cannot 
afford  the  best  at  $25  a  week  Therefore 
they  should  be  permitted  to  hire  unregistered 
nurses  who  notwithstanding  their  lesser  train- 
ing are  sufficiently  competent  to  help  people 
of  small  resources. 


The  Supreme   Court  of  the 

AN  IMPORTANT         t  -    v     i     Ci.    i  i  ^i 

DECISION.  united   States    has   recently 

handed  down  an  opinion, 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Day,  which  seems  to 
hold  that  the  State  pure  food  and  drug  laws 
can  constitutionally  apply  only  to  products 
made  and  sold  within  the  State.  The  reason 
is  that  the  Federal  act  takes  care  of  interstate 
shipments ;  that  the  Federal  act  must  have 
supremacy  over  any  other  State  act;  and  that 
the  State  act  must  therefore  give  way  wher- 
ever there  is  any  conflict.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
correct,  it  means  that  manufacturers  doing  an 
interstate  business  need  no  longer  consider  the 
various    and    conflicting    standards    of    State 


laws,  but  may  be  governed  only  by  the  Fed- 
eral act.  The  case  was  one  arising  in  Wis- 
consin, where  the  State  authorities  claimed  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  goods  received  from 
another  State.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
jurisdiction  could  only  be  exercised  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  and  that  the  goods,  being 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  act,  were  not 
subject  to  complaint. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
MASTER°s  DEGREE,  the  Philadelphia  College  of 

Pharmacy  has  decided  to 
recommend  that  the  honorary  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Pharmacy  be  conferred  upon  the  fol- 
lowing men :  Prof.  James  H.  Beal,  secretary 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association ; 
Prof.  Henry  Kramer,  professor  of  botany  and 
pharmacognosy  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy;  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  same  institution;  Prof. 
F.  B.  Power,  a  former  member  of  the  college 
faculty  and  the  present  director  of  the  re- 
search laboratory  of  Burroughs,  Wellcome  & 
Co.,  London,  England;  and  Joseph  W.  Eng- 
land, secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  and  secretary  also  of  the  Philadelphia 
Drug  Exchange.  The  degrees  will  be  con- 
ferred at  the  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  the  college  this  month. 


Not  very  much  has  been  said 
"section'!''^       in  the  pharmaceutical  press 

about  the  organization  of  a 
woman's  section  at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  This 
is  to  be,  unlike  the  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D.,  not 
primarily  for  women  who  are  wives  of 
druggists,  but  for  women  who  are  druggists 
themselves.  There  were  eleven  women  phar- 
macists at  the  Denver  convention,  all  actively 
engaged  in  some  form  of  pharmaceutical  work. 
A  late  call  brought  them  together  during  the 
week,  with  the  result  that  the  woman's  section 
idea  w^as  finally  planned.  The  question  now 
is  to  bring  all  women  pharmacists  into  the 
association  and  then  into  the  new  section. 
The  members  of  the  section  will  doubtless  in 
the  future  read  papers  on  pharmaceutical  top- 
ics, and  will  transact  their  business  much  as 
the  other  sections  do.  This  seemed  a  better 
idea  than  to  carry  out  the  proposition  which 
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has  sometimes  been  advanced,  namely,  to  form 
a  separate  national  association  of  women  phar- 
macists. Not  enough  women  could  be  gotten 
together  to  attend  the  meetings  of  a  separate 
society,  whereas  a  number  of  them  attend  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  because  of  the  varied  interest  of 
the  conventions. 


* 


* 


The  Executive  Committee 
RECIPROCITY.      °^  the  National  Association 

of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  has 
appointed  a  special  advisory  examination  com- 
mittee of  three  men — H.  C,  Christensen  of  the 
Illinois  Board,  E.  L.  Brandis  of  the  Virginia 
Board,  and  Charles  Gietner  of  the  Missouri 
Board.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  will 
be  to  have  the  different  State  examinations  as 
uniform  as  possible  in  order  to  make  inter- 
state reciprocity  what  it  ought  to  be.  To  this 
■end  it  will  visit  the  various  State  boards  of 
pharmacy  at  their  examinations  and  will  make 
suggestions  as  to  methods  and  scope  of  work 
wherever  necessary.  This  strikes  us  as  being 
most  commendable,  and  as  entitling  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Boards  to  universal 
credit.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  the  very  desirable  idea  of  working 
out  a  system  of  national  certificates,  described 
at  some  length  in  an  editorial  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  has 
been  side-tracked  or  at  least  delayed. 

*       *       * 

The  Chicago  Retail  Drug- 
RATHER  CLEVER!    gists'     Associatiou    is    very 

clever  at  the  origination  of 
new  schemes.  It  is  now  planning  a  big  thea- 
ter party  and  has  bought  for  $900  the  entire 
seating  capacity  of  the  Illinois  Theater  for  a 
single  evening.  The  seats,  when  sold  to  the 
membership  of  the  C.  R.  D.  A.,  will  net  some- 
thing like  $1480,  so  that  the  treasury  of  the 
organization  will  be  enriched  by  a  nice  little 
sum.  And  yet  no  one  has  paid  more  than  the 
regular  price,  and  the  druggists  have  all  had 
a  jolly  evening  together!     Not  a  bad  plan, 

^S    it  .  :ic  *  ^ 

Prospects  seem  to  be  grad- 

THE  GOVERNMENT  n         i       i  •  r  i.u 

PHARMACISTS.       "^lly    lookmg    up    for    the 
pharmacists    in    the    public 
service.      Those    connected    with    the    Public 
Health  Service,  according  to  the  new  regula- 
tions,  will   receive  salaries   of  $1600,   $1400, 


and  $1200  for  the  first,  second  and  third 
classes  respectively,  with  an  additional  com- 
mutation of  $25  a  month.  In  the  naval  serv- 
ice 11  men  have  been  commissioned  as  "chief 
pharmacists,"  and  will  receive  the  additional 
pay  now  granted  to  them.  Conditions  in  the 
army  still  remain  to  be  bettered,  but  the  bill 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  George  F.  Payne,  chairman 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Committee,  has  been  re- 
introduced in  both  branches  of  Congress  dur- 
ing the  present  special  session. 


The  druggists  of  Denver 
HOW'S  THIS?       are  doing  something  rather 

unique  in  the  establishment 
of  a  local  pharmaceutical  library.  The  idea 
was  conceived  by  the  Denver  branch  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  At  one  meeting,  where  the  sug- 
gestion was  first  made,  $160  was  subscribed 
for  the  purpose,  and  several  books  were  also 
promised.  Following  this  a  special  appeal  was 
sent  out  to  every  druggist  in  the  city,  asking 
him  to  subscribe  either  money  or  books.  W. 
A.  Hover,  the  well-known  jobber,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Denver  branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
promised  temporary  shelf  and  desk  room  for 
the  library,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  thing 
would  go  through  to  a  successful  issue. 


Dr.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  told  one 
of  the  students  in  class  to  "hang  crepe  on  his 
nose  because  his  brain  was  dead;"  For  this 
very  harmless  suggestion,  and  for  one  or  two 
others  somewhat  similar  in  nature,  the  stu- 
dents went  on  a  strike.  Some  people  in  this 
world  are  very  sensitive. 


The  Druggists'  National  Home,  being 
pushed  by  the  National  Association  of  Drug 
Clerks,  will  be  dedicated  in  Palmyra,  Wis., 
on  June  10,  and  Governor  McGovern  has 
promised  to  be  present.  Some  details  about 
the  Home  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
present  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


M.  I.  Wilbert,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
recently  been  ill  from  a  complicated  case  of 
pneumonia,  but  is  now  reported  to  be  success- 
fully convalescing. 
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SHOULD  WE  NOT  HONOR  PROFESSOR 
OLDBERG'S   MEMORY? 

Several  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Doctor  Oldberg,  and  the  profession 
of  pharmacy  has  had  a  chance  to  recover 
somewhat  from  its  grief  over  the  event.  The 
time  has  come  when  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  making  public  recog- 
nition of  his  services,  and  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  honoring  his  memory. 

Professor  Oldberg  had  certain  qualities 
which  prevented  him  from  receiving  a  full 
meed  of  appreciation  during  his  lifetime.  He 
was  somewhat  deficient  in  what  men  call 
"practical  ability."  He  didn't  care  for  money. 
He  didn't  care  even  for  success  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  He  had  no  exalted 
idea  of  attaining  "position."  He  lived  in  a 
world  of  ideals.  He  was  primarily  a  thinker. 
Most  men  judged  him,  however,  by  what  they 
saw  him  do,  and  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
the  ordinary  method  of  judgment. 

But  this  is  after  all  a  rather  short  stick 
with  which  to  measure  a  man's  character, 
and  it  fell  far  short  of  doing  justice  to  Oscar 
Oldberg.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
went  through  the  world  dreaming,  and  dream- 
frs  are  never  valued  during  their  lifetime. 
Their  dreams  have  to  come  true  before  they 
■are  properly  appreciated.  He  was  looked 
upon  by  many  people  as  being  more  or  less 
ineffective.  They  saw  that  he  had  little  prac- 
tical capacity  to  put  his  reforms  into  practice 
himself.  They  saw,  moreover,  that  he  made 
no  particular  effort  to  build  up  a  following 
through  which  he  could  achieve  results.  Even 
at  conventions,  where  he  often  sought  to  get 
action  on  certain  questions,  he  refrained  en- 
tirely from  the  customary  practice  of  getting 
people  interested  beforehand,  of  enlisting  their 
support  and  requesting  their  votes,  and  of 
trying  to  attain  success  generally  by  what 
might  be  called  the  politician's  method. 

On  the  contrary,  he  thought  out  the  whole 
situation  in  the  privacy  of  his  study.  He 
pondered  deeply  over  every  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  prophet's  eye  pierced  the  future. 
With  sure  insight,  and  with  a  prescience  al- 
most unsurpassed,  he  saw  what  was  needed, 
and  then  he  contented  himself   entirelv  with 


pointing  out  the  need  in  terms  of  unanswer- 
able logic  and  conviction.  If  people  didn't 
hear  the  message  and  believe  in  it,  it  was 
their  fault.  He  did  nothing  further — except 
to  continue  pointing  out  what  he  deemed  to 
be  necessary.  He  occupied  a  singularly  de- 
tached position.  Once  before  we  said  of  him 
that  he  seemed  always  to  be  occupying  the 
mountain-top  of  observation,  and  this  appears 
to  us  to  be  truer  and  truer  the  more  we  think 
about  the  man.  He  was  not  only  up  where 
he  could  see,  but  he  was  also  up  where  he  was 
more  or  less  aloof  from  his  fellow's,  and  he 
made  no  particular  effort  to  cooperate  with 
ihem  or  even  to  associate  with  them  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy. 

Many  ^people  thought  him  visionary,  im- 
practicable, a  futile  dreamer,  an  impossible 
idealist.  But  for  the  most  part  they  were 
cruelly  mistaken.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his 
views  were  hopelessly  unsound,  but  in  the 
main  he  was  a  man  who  looked  far  down  be- 
neath the  surface  and  saw  things  that  were 
more  or  less  hidden  from  the  rest  of  us.  He 
was  able  to  brush  aside  all  misleading  external- 
ities, and  to  burrow  right  down  to  the  heart  of 
things.  The  shortcomings  seen  by  Professor 
Oldberg,  thanks  to  his  ceaseless  exposures, 
have  many  of  them  been  overcome.  The  con- 
structive changes  urged  by  him  have  many 
of  them  been  adopted.  Educational  reforms, 
legislative  enactments,  board -of -pharmacy 
rulings,  and  many  other  items  in  the  progres- 
sive calendar  have  emanated  from  him.  Much 
of  the  gospel  that  he  preached  for  25  years 
has  sunk  in  deep,  and  American  Pharmacists 
will  never  know  how  indebted  they  are  to  the 
man.  For  his  was  a  work  in  which  the 
worker  himself  was  peculiarly  lost  to  sight. 
Many  of  the  things  he  urged  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  be,  but  their  origin  and  con- 
ception have  been  forgotten  and  overlooked. 

We  believe  that  American  Pharmacy,  in- 
debted as  it  is  and  always  will  be  to  Professor 
Oldberg,  should  do  something  handsome  by 
way  of  acknowledging  the  debt  and  honoring 
the  man's  memory.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
say  what  form  a  memorial  should  take.  For 
one  thing,  memorial  services  might  easily  be 
conducted  at  the  next  convention  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  For 
another,  scholarships  in  his  name  might  here 
and  there  be  established.     Other  things  might 
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be  done.  In  any  event,  we  look  upon  Pro- 
fessor Oldberg  as  having  been,  so  far  as  sheer 
intellectual  ability  is  concerned,  almost  with- 
out a  peer  in  pharmacy  during  his  lifetime. 
With  all  of  his  idealism,  we  look  upon  him, 
too,  as  a  man  who  did  incalculable  things  for 
the  permanent  betterment  of  his  profession, 
and  we  earnestly  trust  that  American  Phar- 
macy will  honor  him  as  he  deserves. 


DON'T  MISS  THE  JUNE  NUMBER  OF  THE 
BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY! 

We  are  laying  ourselves  out  on  the  next 
number  of  the  Bulletin.  Whatever  you  do, 
whatever  sin  you  are  guilty  of,  don't  miss 
our  June  issue.  Here  are  some  of  the  special 
features  now  under  way: 

1.  We  shall  print  the  portraits,  and  make 
brief  mention,  of  nine  women  who  have  made 
a  success  of  pharmaceutical  work  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

2.  We  shall  present  a  number  of  automo- 
bile pictures,  showing  how  druggists  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country,  together  with 
their  families,  get  their  recreation  from 
motoring. 

3.  A  friend  of  the  Bulletin,  who  has  re- 
cently, made  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  has 
sent  us  12  photographs  of  great  interest,  de- 
picting picturesque  scenes  on  the  islands,  and 
particularly  showing  the  unique  drug  stores 
down  there. 

4.  We  have  a  corking  good  window  display 
for  the  Fourth  of  July ;  we  have  a  photograph 
showing  one  of  the  most  attractive  drug- 
store fronts  in  the  United  States;  and  we 
liave  a  considerable  variety  of  other  pictures 
which  we  need  not  mention  in  detail. 

5.  The  department  of  Prize  Questions  and 
Answers,  which  has  been  growing  in  interest 
and  value  every  month,  will  reach  the  high- 
water  mark  of  usefulness  in  June.  Three  or 
four  rattling  good  answers  will  appear  to  each 
of  the  following  questions:  First:  How 
should  I  go  about  starting  a  circulating  library, 
and  zvhat  method  should  I  use  in  disposing  of 
all  the  books  at  periodical  intervals f  Second : 
What  is  the  best  kind  of  advertising  to  use  in 
developing  a  S'oda-zvater  business  f  The  short, 
snappy  contributions  on  these  two  subjects  are 
certainly  the  best  we  have  received  yet,  and 


this  department  will  be  unusually  interesting 
next  month. 

6.  Several  months  ago  we  announced  a 
prize  contest  for  best  papers  on  the  general 
subject  of  "Investments  I  have  made."  We 
have  now  picked  the  prize  winners,  and  the 
successful  papers  will  be  printed  next  month. 
This  subject  is  something  distinctly  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  yet  it  is  something  that  every 
druggist  ought  to  know  about.  The  three 
prize  writers  are  druggists  who  have  made 
money  by  their  outside  investments,  and  they 
tell  how  they  did  it. 

7.  The  moving  picture  shows  have  taken 
the  country  by  storm  during  the  last  few  years. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  every  town,  however 
small  or  however  remote  from  large  centers  of 
population.  How  to  use  these  "movies"  for 
advertising  the  drug  store,  by  throwing  catchy 
announcements  on  the  screen,  is  told  in  a 
special  article  by  Frank  Farrington,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  missed  by  any  live  druggist. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  special  features 
of  our  June  issue.  Don't  miss  this  number? 
It  will  be  one  of  the  best  illustrated,  most 
interesting,  and  most  practical  and  useful  is- 
sues of  the  Bulletin  we  have  ever  published. 


ACCOMMODATING  THE  PUBLIC. 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  disgusted  drug- 
gist sends  a  letter  to  one  of  the  drug  journals 
complaining  bitterly  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  uses  him,  and  all  other  druggists 
as  well,  as  an  easy  mark.  He  kicks  about  the 
postage-stamp  nuisance.  He  protests  against 
the  directory  abuse.  In  accents  loud,  and  in 
despair  complete,  he  wonders  why  it  is  that 
the  druggist,  alone  of  all  merchants,  is  asked 
and  compelled  to  be  the  slave  and  drudge  of 
the  entire  community. 

After  hearing  wails  of  this  kind  sent  up  for 
years  and  years,  it  is  something  of  a  novelty 
to  find  an  article  in  one  of  the  hardware  jour- 
nals in  which  the  other  side  of  the  shield  is 
presented.  The  paper  to  which  we  refer  is 
entitled  "Courtesies  that  Have  Sold  Me 
Goods."  The  author,  far  from  laughing  at 
the  druggist  in  his  plight,  actually  envies  him! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  change? 
The  writer  is  a  woman,  evidently  of  consid- 
erble  experience,  and  she  deems  it  a  misfor- 
tune to  hardware  merchants,  and  to  dealers  in 
other  lines,  that  they  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  serving  the  public  that  is  enjoyed  by 
druggists. 

"I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder,"  she  says, 
''why  drug  stores  should  be  able  to  monopolize 
all  the  customer-accommodation  that  is  being 
given.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  attempted  to 
get  a  stamp  from  a  butcher,  to  consult  a  direc- 
tory in  a  hardware  store,  to  ask  street-car 
information  in  a  haberdashery?  The  uncer- 
tain stranger  and  the  unguarded  female  al- 
ways turn  to  the  druggist  in  their  distress." 

The  author  dwells  with  great  insistence 
upon  the  benefits  derived  from  the  accommo- 
dation of  customers.  So  considerate  are  they 
that  the  big  department  stores,  for  instance, 
now  make  special  features  of  their  accommo- 
dation bureau,  public  telephones,  writing  and 
rest-rooms,  lavatories,  smoking-rooms,  savings 
banks,  children's  nurseries,  and  the  like. 
They  vie  with  one  another  in  these  particulars. 
They  have  found  that  it  pays  to  accommodate 
the  public. 

The  author  of  the  paper  we  are  discussing 
goes  on  to  say  that  if  she  were  running  any 
kind  of  a  shop  in  the  main  thoroughfare  of  a 
small  town,  to  which  people  from  surrounding 
districts  came  for  their  shopping,  she  would 
display  a  neat  sign  in  her  window  bearing  these 
words:  "Rest  Room  for  Women."  Nobody 
knows  how  a  woman,  tramping  about  from 
store  to  store,  marketing,  waiting  for  her 
farmer  husband  to  transact  his  business,  appre- 
ciates a  place  where  she  can  sit  down  quietly 
for  a  little  while,  perhaps  wash  her  face  and 
hands  without  having  to  go  to  a  hotel,  and 
take  of¥  her  shoes  if  she  wants  to!  Moreover, 
if  our  author's  store  quarters  were  not  too 
limited,  and  she  had  a  rear  room,  she  would 
put  another  sign  in  the  window  reading: 
"Let  Us  Heat  the  Baby's  Bottle  for  You!" 

We  scarcely  dare  follow  this  subject  fur- 
ther. We  have  said  enough.  We  do  not 
want  every  druggist  in  the  land  on  our  shoul- 
ders. Anyhow,  you  see,  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  question.  All  these  years  you  have 
thought  yourself  unfortunate  because  you  had 
to  accommodate  the  public.  Now  you  know 
that  you  are  a  lucky  chap  after  all,  and  that 
other  merchants  envy  you!  More  than  that, 
if  you  don't  watch  out  they  will  snatch  these 
accommodations  away  from  you,  and  then 
where  will  you  be? 


SEND   US   YOUR   ANSWERS! 

Two  questions  of  unusual  interest  are 
submitted  this  month  for  the  next  contest  in 
our  department  of  "Prize  Questions  and 
Answers."     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  How  can  a  druggist  make  use  of  an 
automobile  in  his  business? 

2.  Should  a  druggist  fill  prescriptions  given 
him  by  the  doctor  over  the  telephone?  If  not, 
why  not? 

We  are  anxious  to  get  a  lot  of  interesting 
answers  to  these  two  questions.  The  more 
replies  we  get,  the  better  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
Possibly  not  many  druggists  have  had  experi- 
ence qualifying  them  to  answer  question  No. 
1,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  especially 
urge  those  who  have  had  the  experience  to 
give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  it.  Question 
No.  2,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  every 
reader  of  the  journal  prepared  with  some  sort 
of  an  answer.  Perhaps  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  tales  to  tell  about  filling  prescrip- 
tions received  over  the  'phone.  This  theme, 
indeed,  opens  up  interesting  and  even  dramatic 
possibilities,  and  we  are  very  desirous  of  get- 
ting a  lot  of  live  contributions. 

Let  us  hear  from  you !  Five  dollars  for  the 
best  answer  to  each  question,  and  regular 
space  rates  for  other  answers  that  we  may 
print. 

All  sorts  of  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  Nashville  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
in  August.  W.  R.  White  as  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Rud- 
diman  as  chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee, have  the  work  well  under  way,  and 
are  generating  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  State. 

*  *       * 

Threatened  with  suit,  the  Riker  &  Hegeman 
Co.  of  New  York  City  has  voluntarily  aban- 
doned the  use  of  the  terms  "pharmacists," 
"druggists,"  and  "registered  pharmacy"  and 
"registered  drug  store."  It  appears  that  Sec- 
tion 234  of  the  Public  Health  law  restricts 
these  terms  to  individuals  receiving  licenses 
from  the  State. 

*  *       * 

The  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  recently  created, 
makes  the  thirteenth  so  far  organized. 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A  PROSPEROUS  TEXAS  BUSINESS. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  state- 
ment, this  druggist  made  one  serious  omission. 
He  neglected  to  tell  us  his  purchases.  How- 
ever, there  are  sufficient  data  in  the  balance 
sheet  submitted  to  enable  us  to  get  a  line  on 
the  flourishing  nature  of  the  business. 

Jan.  1,  1912.  Jan.  1,  1913. 

Inventory    $25,442  20  $25,890  12 

Notes    765  20  342  00 

Accounts     6,089  95  6,508  00 

Fixtures    7,100  00  7,000  00 

Money  in    bank 150  00  4,000  00 

Total   assets    $39,547  35  $43,740  12 

Owing  for  merchandise 6,108  00  7,472  18 

Net  assets  $33,438  35  $36,257  94 

Sales  in  1912 $48,000  00 

Expenses  (including  no  salary  for  proprietor)  $8665  00 
Withdrawn  in  1912 $5130  00 

The  proprietor  turned  over  his  stock  about 
twice,  which  is  near  the  average.  His  gross 
assets  increased  from  $39,547.35  to  $43,- 
740.12.  This  represents  a  gain  of  $4193.77, 
although  it  must  be  noticed  that  apparently 
no  allowances  were  made  for  depreciation. 
In  taking  inventory  one  should  write  off  5 
per  cent  on  fixtures  and  10  per  cent  on  the 
fountain  each  year,  adding  the  same  to  ex- 
penses. The  net  assets,  after  deducting  the 
amount  due  for  merchandise,  were  found  to 
have  increased  from  $33,439.35  to  $36,267.94, 
a  gain  of  $2828.59. 

Aside  from  this  increase  in  net  assets  of 
$2828.59,  the  owner  withdrew  $5130.  Sup- 
pose we  assume  $3000  of  this  amount  to  be 
the  owner's  salary;  the  $2130  remaining 
added  to  the  increase  in  assets  of  $2828.59, 
means  net  profits  for  the  year  of  $4958.59. 
This  is  10  1/3  per  cent  of  the  sales — a  good 
showing. 


HE  ISN'T  MAKING  MUCH. 

This  man  bought  his  present  business  on 
December  14,  1911.  He  paid  $2000  for  it 
and  put  about  $400  cash  into  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  following  January  he  took  inven- 
tory : 


Jan.  1,  1912.  Jan.  1,  1913. 

Stock   and  fixtures $3568  50  $3805  32 

Accounts  on  the  books 365  63  686  98 

Debts  unpaid  1000  00  720  00 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 400  00  150  00 

Purchases  for  1912 6658  Zi 

Cash  sales  for  1912 7139  41 

Credit  sales  for  1912 2441  52 

Received  on  account 1793  31 

Total  expenses   (including 

clerk  hire  of  $900), 

rent,  lights,  etc.,  for  1912 2111  21 

Personal  withdrawals 500  00 

Our  correspondent  goes  on  to  admit  that  he 
has  allowed  himself  no  salary,  but  adds:  "I 
would  like  to  know  how  I  have  done  without 
it." 

Assuming  no  new  fixtures  were  bought, 
the  stock  increased  from  $3568.50  to  $3805.32, 
or  $236.82.  Subtracting  $236.82  from  the 
purchases,  $6658.33,  we  find  the  cost  of  the 
goods  sold  amounted  to  $6421.51.  The  sales 
totaled  $7139.41  -f  $2441.52,  or  $9580.93. 
Subtracting  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  from 
the  sales,  we  find  the  gross  profit  was  $3159.42. 
Dividing  $3159.42  by  the  total  sales,  the  re- 
sult shows  the  gross  profit  to  *be  32.97  per 
cent — practically  33  per  cent. 

Now  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  if  you 
add  to  the  expenses  of  $2100  a  salary  of,  say, 
$1000  for  the  owner,  there  would  remain 
practically  no  net  profit  over  and  above  the 
total  expense.  Subtracting  $3100  from  the 
gross  profit  of  $3159.42,  the  net  profit  is 
found  to  be  $59.42 — not  a  very  good  showing! 
If  you  allow  the  owner  as  salary  merely  the 
$500  which  he  withdrew,  the  net  remaining 
profit  would  be  only  $559.  But  $500  is  no 
adequate  salary  for  the  owner  of  a  business 
amounting  to  nearly  $10,000  a  year. 


DID  HE  REALLY  MAKE  ALL  THIS  MONEY? 

The  following  statement  was  submitted  by 
a  New  York  druggist: 

Stock  and  fixtures  1912 $  6180  29 

Stock  and  fixtures    1911 4862  16 

Sales   1912   12570  00 

Purchases    1912    8015  00 

Freight  and  cartage 147  37 

Expenses  and  salary  of  $1500 2733  56 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand 187  56 

Credit  sales  are  not  taken  into  account,  says 
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our  correspondent.  We  assume  they  were 
small  enough  to  be  negligible. 

Freight  and  cartage  should  enter  into  the 
purchases  and  not  into  expenses.  Therefore 
we  add  $8015.00  and  $147.37,  obtaining 
$8162.37  as  the  total  cost  of  the  goods  bought. 
The  stock  increased  from  $4862.76  in  1911 
to  $6180.29  in  1912,  a  gain  of  $1317.53. 
Subtracting  $1317.53,  the  new  stock  accumu- 
lated, from  $8162.37,  the  total  cost  of  the  pur- 
chases, we  find  the  cost  of  the  goods  actually 
sold  amounted  to  $6844.84.  Subtracting  the 
cost  of  the  goods  sold,  namely,  $6844.84,  from 
the  sales,  $12,570.00,  we  find  the  gross  profit 
$5725.16.  Dividing  this  by  the  sales  we  find 
this  gross  profit  was  45.54  per  cent. 

Now  the  expenses  and  proprietor's  salary 
totaled  $2733.56.  Subtracting  this  sum  from 
the  gross  profit,  $5725.16,  we  find  the  net 
profit  was  $2991.60.  This  divided  by  the 
sales  is  23.79  per  cent,  which  is  astonishingly 
large  for  the  net  profit.  Subtracting  the  per- 
centage of  net  profit  from  that  of  gross  profit 
we  find  the  expenses  were  21,75  per  cent  of 
the  sales. 

The  profit  shown  in  this  business  is  so  re- 
markably large  that  we  suspect  there  must  be 
a  mistake  somewhere — just  where  the  state- 
ment is  too  meager  for  us  to  know.  It  is 
possible,  for  instance,  that  a  $1500  soda  foun- 
tain was  purchased,  inventoried  among  "stock 
and  fixtures"  for  1912.  but  not  included  in 
the  disbursements. 


AN  OKLAHOMA  BUSINESS. 

An  Oklahoma  druggist  submits  the  follow- 
ing statement   for  analysis : 

Jan.  1,  1912.         Jan.  1,  1913. 

Stock  and  fixtures $3692  87  $3716  09 

Cash    160  00  150  00 

Bills  receivable    127  50  237  40 

Bills  payable  749  91  68  98 

Sales 5787  00  6643  40 

Purchases    3680  64 

Freight    175  81  

Expenses    1802  91 

Cash  invested  since  last  January 877  05 

During  the  year  1912  the  stock  increased 
$24.03.  This  subtracted  from  purchases  of 
$3680.64  gives  $3656.61  as  the  cost  of  the 
goods  actually  sold.  Now  the  sales  during 
the  year  1912  were  $6643.40.  Subtracting 
therefrom  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  we  find 


the  gross  profit  amounted  to  $2986.79.  Di- 
viding $2986.79  by  the  sales  we  find  the  gross 
profit  was  44.95  per  cent. 

The  expenses  during  the  year  1912  were 
$1802.91.  Subtracting  this  sum  from  the 
gross  profit  $2986.79,  we  find  the  net  profit 
amounted  to  $1183.88.  This  is  17.82  per  cent 
of  the  sales.  Subtracting  the  percentage  of 
net  profit  from  that  of  the  gross  profit  we 
find  the  percentage  of  expense  was  27.13. 

The  percentage  of  expense  here  is  above 
normal,  but  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  is 
unusually  large.  Did  this  man  really  make 
45  per  cent,  or  are  his  figures  wrong? 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


A  WOMAN  WHO  HAS  MADE  GOOD. 

In  recent  issues  of  this  journal  we  have  re- 
produced the  portraits  of  several  women  who 
have  attained  success  in  various  kinds  of  phar- 
maceutical w^ork.    Among  them  were  proprie- 


KiTTiB  W.  Hakbord. 

tors  of  stores,  chemists  in  State  food  and  drug 
departments,  dispensers  in  hospitals,  and 
teachers  in  pharmaceutical  schools  and  col- 
leges. One  of  the  women  who  has  become 
particularly  well  known  is  Kittie  W.  Harbord. 
Miss  Harbord  has  been  in  the  drug  business 
for  19  years.  After  the  first  few  years  she 
realized  the  importance  of  a  pharmaceutical 
education,  and  therefore  attended  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy.     This   was  in    1901.     Two  years 
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later  she  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Oregon  Board  of  Pharmacy  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  and  in  1908,  at  the  expiration  of 
her  term,  was  reappointed.  She  is  at  the 
present  time  secretary  of  the  Board,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  is  the  only  woman  on  the 
membership  of  any  State  board  of  pharmacy 
in  the  country.  In  addition  to  this,  Miss 
Harbord  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy, 
and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  also  of  the 
Oregon  State  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
From  the  very  first  a  prominent  member  of 
the  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D.,  she  is  at  the  present 
time  a  member  of  the  Educational  Committee 
of  that  organization.  Miss  Harbord  has  cer- 
tainly made  good  with  a  vengeance! 


HERR   BODEMANN'S   GOLDEN  JUBILEE! 

The  first  day  of  this  month  was  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Wilhelm  Bodemann's  intro- 
duction into  pharmacy.  On  May  1,  1863,  he 
was  sworn  in  as  apprentice  in  Bremerhaven — 
and  what  a  long,  varied,  useful  and  scrappy 
career  has  since  followed!  Fortunate  it  was 
for  American  pharmacy  that  Herr  Wilhelm 


Wilhelm  Bodbmann. 

decided  to  emigrate  to  this  country,  for  we 
should  be  much  the  poorer  without  his  virile 
personality.  He  has  done  a  good  deal  all 
these  years  to  keep  things  stirred  up,  and  he 
is  the  most  successful  antidote  to  ennui  that 
we  can  call  to  mind  at  the  moment.     On  his 


golden  jubilee  anniversary,  the  first  of  the 
month,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  few  of  his 
old  and  staunch  friends  in  Chicago  at  the 
Round  Table  of  the  Chicago  Veteran  Drug- 
gists' Association.  Secretary  Beal  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.,  was  also  expected.  You  may  be  sure 
that  Mr.  Bodemann's  health  was  drunk  with 


great    fervor    and    delight. 
Wilhelm! 


Long:    live    Herr 


A  SUCCESSFUL  DRUGGIST  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A  typical  American  career  is  that  of  Ed- 
ward Henry  Walsdorf,  a  prominent  New 
Orleans  druggist.  Starting  in  pharmacy  25 
years   ago,   he  has  since  become  one  of  the 


Edward  H.  Walsdorf. 


foremost  druggists  in  Louisiana.  His  main 
store,  at  Peters  Avenue  and  Magazine  Street, 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  retail  establishments 
in  the  city.  It  is  finished  in  white  ivory,  the 
ceiling  being  made  of  metal  tinted  in  colors. 
The  location  is  exceptionally  fortunate,  as  this 
is  the  largest  transfer  corner  in  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Walsdorf  owns  the  site  and  several  other 
properties  in  that  section.  He  also  has  two 
branch  stores  in  New  Orleans,  and  has  other 
interests  besides.  Mr.  Walsdorf  is  a  member 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  the  New  Orleans  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  and  the  Louisiana 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  is  also 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Druggists'  Syndicate,  and  is  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy.     Mr.  Walsdorf  is 
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prominent,  too,  in  secret  orders,  having  pre- 
sided over  all  the  York  Rite  Masonic  bodies  in 
New  Orleans.  He  belongs  to  the  Elks, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Drnids. 


AN  ENTERPRISING  YOUTH. 

Dr.  Lyman  F.  Kebler,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Chief  of  the  Drug  Laboratory  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  a  son 
of  16  of  whom  he  might  well  be  proud.  The 
young  man's  name  is  Victor  L.  Kebler.  The 
Oakmont  Athletic  Club  was  organized  about 
two  years  ago  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  neighbor- 
hood in  Washington,  and  it  comprises  boys 
ranging  from  15  to  18  years  old.     The  latest 


ViCTOB  L.  Keblbb. 

venture  of  the  club  is  to  bring  out  a  monthly 
magazine  called  "The  Oak  Leaf,"  and  of  this 
enterprising  periodical  young  Kebler  is  the 
business  manager  and  treasurer.  The  first 
issue  lies  before  us  and  is  a  very  commendable 
publication. 


A  CALIFORNIA  PHARMACIST  IN  POLITICS. 

We  are  now  publishing  in  the  Bulletin  a 
series  of  portraits  of  druggists  all  over  the 
country  who  are  prominent  in  politics,  and 
who  have  been  up  for  public  office  of  one 
kind  and  another  this  fall.  Dr.  F.  F.  Jackson, 
of  Oakland.  California,  is  deserving  of  a  con- 


spicuous place  among  this  class  of  druggists. 
He  has  been  an  important  political  factor  in 
the  public  affairs  of  Oakland  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  has  throughout  been  an  active 
opponent  of  boss  and  machine  rule.  Inciden- 
tally it  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  one 
of  the  first  to  realize  the  importance  to  Oak- 


Dr.  F.  F.  Jackson. 


land  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Water  Front  Committee  of 
the  City  Council  he  started  the  movement  for 
water-front  improvement,  and  now  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  expended  for  dredging, 
docks,  and  wharves.  When  this  work  is  com- 
pleted Oakland  wall  have  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jackson  has 
also  been  actively  engaged  in  the  welfare  of 
the  children  of  the  city.  He  originated  the 
children's  play-grounds  in  Oakland,  and  now 
there  are  play-grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 


In  Union  There  is  Strength. — 

I.  Traube  has  been  studying  the  influence  of  saUs 
and  colloidal  (or  inert)  bodies  on  alkaloids  and 
purified  medicinal  principles  with  some  interesting  re- 
sults. He  finds  that  cocaine,  morphine,  quinine,  cin- 
chonidine,  atropine,  physostigmine,  pilocarpine,  sco- 
polamine, and  dionine,  all  have  their  action  intensified 
when  a  little  alkali  or  alkali  salt  is  added  to  their  solu- 
tions. Sodium  carbonate  is  particularly  effective  in  this 
regard,  when  just  enough  is  added  to  materially  reduce 
the  surface  tension  of  the  solution.  On  the  contrary 
the  addition  of  colloidal  bodies  often  reduces  the  to.xic 
properties  of  pure  substances,  as  when  a  vegetable  ex- 
tract containing  a  small  quantity  of  tannin  reduces  the 
toxic  action  of  an  alkaloid.  He  concludes  that  pure 
substances  are  often  less  active  than  impure  for  quick 
and  decided  action,  and  that  vegetable  extracts  may 
often  be  better  in  their  effects  than  pure  principles. 
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'  Billie "  and  *' Jack,"  grandsons  of  Wil-  John  and  Herbert,  three-  and  four-year-  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  E.  Card, 

helm  Bodemann,  Chicago.  old  sons  of  J.  M.  Combs,  Byesville,  O.  Chicago,  111. 


Grant   and   George,    sons  of  George  J. 
Evans,  Dover,  N.  J. 


Virginia,  four-year-old  daughter  of  the  Clover,  daughter   of   Orland  K.  Purdy, 

well-known  writer,  Prank  Farrington,  Casey.  Iowa,  at  the  right. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 


liT  iifrafWnrfitTIr  • 

Marion,  daughter  of  George  Y.  Watson,  Southport,  N.  C.  ex-  Charles  Howard  Stocking,  Jr.,  son  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of 

president  of  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Two  pa^es  of  Dru^^lsts*  Children. 
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Mrs.  Charles  J.  Fuhrman  and  her  daughter  Marea,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Baby  Miguet,  one-month-okl  child   of  Orland  K   Purdy,  Casey, 
Iowa,  taken  November  16, 1912. 


Helen  and  Olga,  eighteen-months-old  twin  daughters  of  Fred  N.  Frederick  Lindvall,  son  of  Qus.  Lindvall,  Moline,  111.,  playing 

Thimble,  New  York  City.  with  his  chum. 


William  and  Robert,  sons  of  W.C.  Daugherty,  Syracuse,  Kansas,  Charles  Howard.  Jr.,  son  of  Prof.   Charles  Howard  Stocking, 

are  shown  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  picture.  Norman,  Okla. 

Two  pa^es  of  Dru^ijists*  Children. 
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Residence  of  Donald  McKesson,  McKesson  &  Robbins,  lo- 
cated at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


Residence  of  Charles  Gibson,  Walker  &  Gibson,  Albany 
N.  Y. 


Residence  of  C.  E.  Bedwell,  E.  E.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


The  home  of  G.  R.   Merrell,  J.  S.  Merrell  Drug  Co.,  6209 
Washingrt,on  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 


The  residence  of  Charles  S.   Martin,   Spurlock-Neal   Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  home  of  W.  A.  Hover,  W.  A.  Hover  &  Co.,  Colfax  and 
Lafayette  Streets,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Homes  of  Well-known  Jobbers. 
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Mi.->.  b.  A.  Eckstein,  Milwaukee,  W'la. 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Warn,  Keyport,  N.  J.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Leo,  Secretary,  PhilatieU-hia. 


Mrs.  L.  O.  Wallace,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  J.  F.  Waterhouse,  President,  Newton 
Higrhlands,  Mass. 


Mrs.  John  T.  Roe,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Mrs.  R.  G.  Rutherford.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Clapham,  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  H.  A.  c.  Hoelrer,  Chicaero. 

Prominent  Workers  in  the  Women's  Organization  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drn|{glsts. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  following  two  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we 
cordially  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them  : 

1.  How  can  a  druggist  make  use  of  an  automobile  in  his  business  ? 

Submitted  by  Frank  Farrington,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

2.  Should  a  druggist  fill  prescriptions  given  him  by  the  doctor  over  the  telephone  ? 

If  not,  why  not  ?      Submitted  by  O.  P.  McPherson,  Gloster,  Miss. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  two  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00. 
Other  answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  No  single  contributor, 
unless  he  desires,  need  write  a  reply  to  more  than  one  of  the  questions.  Every  answer 
must  be  at  least  500  words  long,  and  in  our  hands  before  June    10. 


SHOULD  A  DRUGGIST  ALWAYS  MEET  CUT  PRICES  MADE  BY 

COMPETITORS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answer  to  the  third  question  appearing  in  the  February  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  L.  J.  Strehl,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

A  druggist  should  always  meet  the  cut 
prices  made  by  his  competitors,  but  should  not, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  cut  under  them. 
Furthermore,  he  should  have  special  sales  on 
Saturdays  and  on  anniversary  days.  On  such 
occasions  he  should  offer  special  inducements 
such  as  low  cut  prices  and  souvenirs,  and 
should  advertise  them  well. 

Let  us  state  the  conditions  which  exist  in  a 
certain  town  in  this  State.  In  the  down-town 
district  there  are  three  large  stores :  one  a  local 
concern  and  the  other  two  corporation  stores. 
The  local  man  sets  the  pace  in  cut  prices,  and 
the  other  two  stores  just  meet  them.  Thus 
the  corporation  stores  retain  any  customers 
who  may  be  influenced  by  the  difference  of  a 
few  cents  in  prices.  At  the  same  time,  they 
gain  the  reputation  of  selling  as  low  as  any 
one  hi  the  city. 

On  Saturdays  the  local  man  takes  up  most 
of  his  advertising  space  with  a  long  Hst  of  cut 
prices  on  patent  medicines  and  drugs,  while 
the  other  two  just  select  a  few  leaders  and 
cut  them  very  low.  Some  slow  sellers  they 
offer  at  still  lozver  prices.  But  the  bulk  of 
their  "ads."  pertain  to  their  preparations,  spe- 
cialties and  paying  side-lines  such  as  cigars, 
candy,  stationery,  etc.  Then  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous part  of  their  ad.  they  state  that  their 


prices  are  as  low  as  any  one's  in  the  city  and 
that  they  give  the  best  goods  and  most  cour- 
teous service  possible  to  be  had.  Consequent- 
ly they  draw  bigger  crowds  into  their  stores 
and  sell  much  more  of  the  profitable  goods 
than  does  the  local  man.  They  get  the  benefit 
of  th€  local  man's  advertising.  But  he  does 
not  benefit  by  theirs  because  he  does  not  carry 
the  preparations  and  side-lines  which  they  ad- 
vertise.    Is  that  plain? 

THE  CUTTER  THE  GOAT. 

A  short  time  ago  the  regular  Saturday  ads. 
of  one  of  the  corporation  stores  contained 
cuts  and  a  few  words  of  description  on  syrup 
of  hypophosphites,  a  special  liver  salt,  and  a 
special  laxative  tablet.  The  company  sold,  as 
a  direct  result,  21  bottles  of  the  hypophos- 
phites at  74  cents,  17  large  and  14  small  liver 
salts,  and  16  ten-cent,  24  twenty-five-cent,  and 
4  fifty-cent  boxes  of  the  laxative  tablets.  Such 
sales  show  that  it  pays  to  advertise  these  spe- 
cialties. At  another  time  this  same  store  had 
no  "ad."  on  Saturday,  but  just  pushed  the 
goods  advertised  by  the  local  man.  They  did 
almost  as  much  business  on  patents  and  drugs 
as  if  they  had  run  an  "ad."  of  their  own. 
This  proved  to  them  that  their  theory  was 
right.  It  strengthened  their  conviction  that 
it  pays  to  let  the  other  fellow  set  the  pace  and 
be  the  "goat,"  rather  than  permit  a  reduction 
in  their  own  prices.     They  saw  that  as  soon 
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as  they  did  the  cutting,  they  themselves  be- 
came the  "goat." 

Now  if  you  do  not  meet  your  competitor's 
prices  the  public  will  naturally  drift  to  him  for 
their  patent  medicines  and  drugs,  and  the 
chances  are  then  that  if  they  want  other 
things,  they  will  buy  them  there  because  they 
figure  that  if  the  prices  are  so  much  lower  on 
the  necessities,  they  will  be  correspondingly 
lower  on  the  luxuries.  When  they  get  that 
impression  they  are  generally  steady  customers 
of  the  cheaper  place  before  very  long.  So  a 
inan  only  cuts  his  own  throat  if  he  does  not 
meet  even  the  lowest  of  his  competitors'  cut 
prices. 

When  a  man  is  in  a  cut-price  town,  he  must 
make  his  side-lines  and  his  prescription  busi- 
ness average  about  50  to  60  per  cent  of  his 
total  business  to  keep  "above  water."  There- 
fore he  should  push  these  lines  to  the  limit. 
Display  them  in  the  window  and  around  the 
store  and  do  not  give  up  this  valuable  space 
to  patent  medicines,  as  too  many  druggists  do. 

Rubber  goods  are  a  line  that  is  neglected 
by  many.  They  are  one  of  the  best  paying  of 
the  side-lines  if  properly  cared  for,  advertised, 
and  displayed. 

So  if  any  one  is  "blessed"  by  being  in  a  cut- 
price  town,  let  him  cut  as  low  as  anybody, 
but  let  him  gti  out  and  push  his  side-lines  and 
prescription  business  as  an"  offset. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  COMPETITION. 

By  Walter  M.  Chase,  Bangor,  Maine. 

To  meet  cut  prices  laid  down  by  competitors 
is  a  short  cut  to  the  poorhouse;  for  when 
goods  are  sold  at  a  price  which  does  not  admit 
of  a  living  profit,  it  is  evidence  of  an 
Ethiopian  in  the  cordvvood. 

It  may  mean  that  the  competitor  is  over- 
stocked on  an  article;  it  may  mean  that  he 
needs  ready  money  quickly;  it  may  mean 
that  he  does  not  know  how  to  figure  his  cost 
of  doing  business ;  or  he  may  be  striving  with 
the  idea  that  cut  prices  will  bring  the  people 
to  his  druggery.  Then  when  the  new  pros- 
pect comes  in,  attracted  by  the  idea  of  get- 
ting "What's-his-name's"  tooth-powder  for  14 
cents  instead  of  25  cents  he  will,  while  wait- 
ing for  his  package  to  be  done  up,  hand  over 
a  $2  prescription,  get  a  quarter's  worth  of 
cigars,  and  maybe  a  glass  of  ice-cream  soda. 

But  in  practice  this  does  not  always  work 


out.  The  man  who  patronizes  the  cut-rater 
is  usually  a  wary  cuss,  and  he  argues  that 
when  a  man  loses  money  on  one  thing,  he  will 
make  it  up  somewhere  else;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence he  buys  only  what  he  knows  are  bona- 
fide  bargains. 

Thus  a  druggist  who  sits  back  and  peddles 
out  this,  that,  and  the  other  at  cut  prices  be- 
cause the  store  across  the  corner  is  doing  it, 
will  find  himself  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
cash  balance. 

AVOIDING    HARD    COMPETITION. 

There  are  several  more  or  less  feasible  ways 
of  protecting  oneself  against  unfair  com- 
petitors. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  sell  his  goods  at  a 
profit,  and  that  is  what  he  is  in  business  for, 
may  confine  his  business  to  the  lines  which 
have  a  price  maintenance  feature.  There  are 
many  nationally  advertised  and  reliable  arti- 
cles which  have  a  minimum  selling  price  that 
gives  the  retailer  a  fair  profit.  Efforts  cen- 
tered on  the  selling  of  these  lines  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  paying  business. 

Again,  a  man  may  push  his  own  prepara- 
tions, of  which  he  controls  the  price.  And  if 
his  goods  and  salesmanship  are  of  the  first 
quality  he  can  thus  build  up  a  paying  business 
which  the  fellow  down  the  street  cannot  harm 
by  his  "sacrifice  prices." 

But  perhaps  the  best  way  to  meet  the  evil 
is  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  trade.  The 
drug  business  differs  from  the  ordinary  mer- 
cantile callings  in  that  it  is  not  merely  an 
exchange  of  goods  for  money.  We  barter 
our  technical  knowledge  as  well  as  our  drugs. 
When  Mrs.  Brown  comes  in  to  buy  a  hot- 
water  bottle,  she  depends  upon  the  druggist 
to  give  her  the  one  best  suited  to  her  needs 
and  means.  She  does  not  come  in  and  ask 
for  a  $1.50  bottle  sold  as  a  special  for  89 
cents.  She  relies  on  the  family  druggist  to 
suit  her  individual  need.  When  Mr.  Brown 
comes  in  for  a  preparation  to  use  after  shav- 
ing, he  does  not  wish  to  be  sent  to  the  infor- 
mation counter.  He  wants  the  druggist  to 
explain  to  him  why  bay  rum  is  better  than 
ammonia  water.  And  when  the  Brown  boy 
who  is  in  high  school  comes  in  to  find  out 
how  a  siphon  acts,  he  does  not  relish  the  in- 
formation that  encyclopedias  are  for  sale  in 
the  book  department. 

The  man  who  is  obliging,  who  secures  the 
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confidence  of  his  customers  so  that  they  will 
place  implicit  confidence  in  his  word,  who  has 
been  tried  and  trusted,  who  gives  full  value 
for  money  received,  who  stands  behind  his 
goods,  and  knows  the  goods  he  stands  behind, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  fair  prices 
for  his  wares.  Such  a  man  is  not  only  selling 
his  merchandise,  but  also  his  knowledge.  He 
is  giving  with  every  article  a  bit  of  his  serv- 
ices in  the  selection  of  the  article. 

Such  a  man  will  find  that  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining,  say,  25  cents  for  a  four- 
ounce  bottle  of  hydrogen  peroxide  despite  the 
fact  that  the  department  drug  store  is  selling 
peroxide  at  9  cents  a  pint.  This  man  can 
show  and  convince  his  buyer  why  the  higher- 
priced  article  is  the  safe  and  sane  one  to  use. 
Thus  in  a  single  operation  the  druggist  has 
made  a  legitimate  profit  for  himself  and  given 
his  customer  a  reliable  preparation  and  good 
value  for  money  received. 


MEET  CUT  PRICES  ON  PATENTS— NOT  ON 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 

By  George  A.  Stall,  Phar.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  a  druggist  to 
compete  in  prices  with  all  of  the  different 
stores  about  his  town.  Were  he  to  attempt 
it,  he  would  have  little  time  to  do  anything 
else  beyond  finding  out  what  the  other  man 
was  charging  for  his  goods. 

We  shall  first  consider  patent  and  proprie- 
tary preparations,  and  in  connection  with 
these  we  may  also  include  sick-room  requisites, 
and  other  appliances. 

To  attempt  to  sell  either  pharmaceutical 
preparations  or  surgical  apparatus  at  the  reg- 
ular price  when  every  one  around  is  selling 
them  at  a  figure  far  below  yours  would  be 
foolish.  I  do  not  infer  that  you  should  under- 
bid the  already  cut  price,  but  try  and  meet 
the  price  demanded.  Otherwise  you  will  lose 
trade.     For  example : 

A  customer  hands  you  a  prescription;  you 
compound  it  and  hand  it  out.  The  customer 
pays  for  it  and  asks  you  the  price  of  Dr. 
Stall's  Cough  Remedy.  You  tell  her  one  dol- 
lar a  bottle,  the  regular  price.  She  says  she 
can  get  it  at  the  next  corner  for  eighty-five 
cents,  and  then  walks  out.  You  have  lost 
the  sale. 

If  this  be  true,  as  it  is  very  likely,  since 
every  neighborhood  has  in  it  a  price-cutter. 


when  the  people  find  that  you  charge  the  reg- 
ular price,  or,  as  they  term  it,  a  little  more 
than  the  fellow  down  the  street,  pretty  soon 
your  competitor  will  be  getting  all  the  busi- 
ness. Your  customers  will  think  that  you 
charge  more  for  your  prescriptions  also ;  con- 
sequently you  will  lose  trade. 

But  do  not  be  misled  by  what  people  tell 
you  about  Mr.  A.  selling  this  or  that  at  such 
and  such  a  price.  Find  out  his  prices  for 
yourself,  if  you  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
purchasing  the  preparation  or  appliance  in 
question  in  his  store. 

Having  found  out  the  price,  mark  your 
preparation  accordingly  and  charge  the  lost 
profit  to  advertising. 

don't  cut  on  prescriptions. 

In  reference  to  prescriptions,  it  is  better 
not  to  cut  prices  but  to  fix  a  scale  of  prices 
and  maintain  it. 

If  a  customer,  who  as  a  rule  knows  very 
little  about  compounding,  should  openly  com- 
pare your  price  on  a  prescription  with  that  of 
another  druggist,  don't  be  alarmed.  If  your 
price  is  higher,  you  can  argue  that  you  give 
quality  and  good  service,  and  these  should  be 
considered.  You  might  also  explain  briefly 
the  seriousness  of  prescription  work.  The 
careful  selection  and  examination  of  material 
coupled  with  the  experience  and  technical 
training  necessary  to  compound  prescriptions 
properly  are  also  worthy  of  note.  Just  men- 
tion these  points.  They  will  appeal  to  the 
customer.  

DON'T  LET  A  COMPETITOR  NEAR-BY 
UNDERSELL   YOU. 

By  Harald  N.  Bruun,  Chicago,  III. 

Before  answering  the  question,  "Should  a 
druggist  always  meet  cut  prices  made  by  com- 
petitors?" let  us  get  the  idea  clear  in  our 
minds  as  to  who  our  competitors  really  are. 
The  country  druggist  may  consider  the  mail- 
order house  his  competitor.  The  city  drug- 
gist may  so  regard  the  department  store,  and 
the  druggist  in  the  suburb  the  store  across 
the  street.  The  question  is  a  very  specific 
one,  and  the  word  "always"  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  may 
be;  so  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  shall  take  up 
the  question  as  it  relates  to  near-by  competi- 
tion, or  that  competition  which  is  close  at 
hand. 
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In  this  sort  of  competition  I  believe  that  it 
is  absolutely ,  necessary  to  meet  cut  prices. 
Here  conditions  are  equal.  People  do  not 
need  to  pay  car-fare  to  reach  your  competi- 
tor's store.  They  need  not  write  a  letter  or 
end  a  money-order  for  the  goods  the  other 
fellow  sells.  The  only  inconvenience  they 
have  is  a  possibly  longer  walk.  And  I  assure 
vou  that  to  the  thrifty  housewife  a  few  steps 
more  or  less  en  her  way  to  save  a  few  pen- 
nies make  little  difference.  Let  me  not  be 
nisunderstood  as  advocating  cut  prices.  I 
uphold  them  only  as  a  means  of  self-defense. 
Don't  depend  wholly  upon  your  past  reputa- 
tion, your  clean  store,  and  agreeable  manners. 
All  this  counts,  but  from  my  observations  of 
humanity  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  people  are 
mercenary,  and  all  things  being  equal,  will 
spend  their  money  where  they  get  the  greatest 
returns. 

The  first  cut-rate  drug  store  that  opened  in 
Chicago  many  years  ago  took  the  majority 
of  the  druggists  by  surprise.  This  surprise 
soon  turned  to  anxiety,  and  the  anxiety  to 
fear.  "How  can  they  do  it?"  was  asked  on 
all  sides.  "If  we  sell  goods  at  cost  how  are 
we  going  to  live?"  was  asked  by  others.  Each 
druggist  was  trying  to  solve  the  problem  for 
himself,  and  in  the  meantime  his  customers 
were  flocking  to  the  cut-rate  stores. 

Necessity  is  the  credited  mother  of  inven- 
tion. She  may  have  other  children,  and  it 
will  not  be  much  amiss  to  credit  the  birth  of 
the  various  drug  associations  to  her  also. 

When  the  druggists  conceived  the  idea  to 
come  together  to  study  and  discuss  the  situa- 
tion, the  shadow  of  fear  began  to  recede,  and 
ways  and  means  were  formulated  to  meet  the 
problem. 

I  believe  that  if  a  good,  strong  organization 
had  been  in  the  field  at  the  time,  and  the  prices 
met  in  an  intelligent  manner  by  every  drug- 
gist in  the  city,  the  cut-rate  drug  store  would 
have  died  in  its  suckling  age.  It  would  not 
have  had  the  advantage  over  unorganized 
drugdom.  It  would  not  have  been  able  to 
wax  fat  and  grow  strong  on  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  scattered  many. 

THE   cutter's   methods. 

The  cutting  of  prices  is  a  study.  Some  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  cut-rate  stores  are  now 
generally  known.  A  few  well-advertised  pat- 
ents are  held  out  as  bait;   behind  these  is  the 


salesman,  working  on  a  commission  as  a  rule, 
trying  to  persuade  the  customer  to  take  some- 
thing else.  It  is  also  known  that  they  pay 
high  rents,  but  not  high  salaries;  that  their 
running  expenses  are  large;  that  they  don't 
make  anything  on  goods  that  they  sell  for  cost. 
But  they  do  make  money,  or  they  would  go 
out  of  business.     On  what?     Think  it  over. 

If  your  near  competitor  has  started  to  cut, 
have  a  talk  with  him  if  you  can,  come  to 
some  agreement  as  to  prices,  but  don't  let  him 
undersell  you. 


PEOPLE  ARE  SUSPICIOUS  OF  CUTTERS. 

By  Elmer  E.  Pine,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

I  concluded  some  time  ago  that  it  was  detri- 
mental to  my  business  to  classify  myself  as  a 
cutter  since  I  was  located  in  the  best  residen- 
tial section  in  the  city.  I  found  that  most  of 
my  customers  had  no  faith  in  the  man  who 
advertised  goods  for  sale  far  below  the  estab- 
lished price,  and  in  fact  below  their  actual 
cost! 

Now  one  readily  understands  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  drug  business  one  must  have  a 
good  prescription  trade.  And  in  nearly  every 
instance  I  have  found  that  customers  would 
not  take  a  prescription  to  the  cutter  simply 
because  they  suspected  he  would  substitute  in 
order  to  get  the  price  down  lower  than  that  of 
his  neighboring  druggist.  Recently  a  prom- 
inent cut-rate  company  purchased  the  business 
of  one  of  the  leading  druggists  in  the  city. 
Not  long  after  we  had  numbers  of  its  custom- 
ers with  prescriptions.  Invariably  in  making 
themselves  known  they  would  inform  us  that 
they  had  previously  dealt  at  my  competitor's 
place,  but  since  the  business  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  cut-rater  they  did  not  care  to 
entrust  their  business  to  him.  They  had  ab- 
solutely no  faith  in  the  man  who  would  cut 
his  prices  and  admitted  it. 

Quite  frequently  we  met  people  who  when 
asked  full  price  for  articles  would  say,  "Why 
don't  you  sell  it  for  the  same  as  the  other 
stores  do  ?"  Always  we  told  them  very  nicely, 
"We  use  only  the  best  labor  and  purest  drugs, 
and  to  do  this  we  must  demand  prices  which 
allow  us  a  fair  profit  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  public  against  substitutions."  Peo- 
ple are  educated  and  well  versed  enough  in 
human  nature  to  understand  this  terse  but 
well-substantiated   truth.     Invariably   by   this 
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talk  we  added  another  good  cash  customer  to 
the  store  and  held  our  own  in  price  protection. 

Then,  too,  the  class  of  customers  determines 
the  character  of  the  store.  Any  one  experi- 
enced in  cut-rate  pharmacies  will  know  that 
the  patrons  there  are  altogether  different  from 
those  who  go  to  the  regular-priced  establish- 
ments. We  rather  look  with  pride  upon  our 
store,  if  I  may  say  this  egotistically.  Very 
seldom  are  we  forced  to  wait  upon  the  bar- 
gain seeker.  Perhaps  we  lose  a  few  sales 
because  we  uphold  the  prices.  But  where  we 
lose  a  sale,  the  difference  in  profit  on  the 
regular  price  customer  compensates  us  for  the 
quicker  turnover  that  we  might  have  were  we 
satisfied  with  a  smaller  profit.  And  the  more 
congenial  atmosphere  made  by  our  own  cus- 
tomers is  instilled  into  all  our  employees,  and 
thus  we  have  an  ever-pleasant  condition  to 
work  under.  This  in  itself  is  half  the  life  of 
a  business  man. 

I  might  say  in  closing  that  the  day  for  sell- 
ing your  own  goods  against  advertised  articles 


is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The  public,  ever 
ready  to  feel  that  they  are  being  humbugged 
by  that  sort  of  thing,  look  upon  such  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  clerks  as  profitable  for  the 
proprietor  but  detrimental  to  the  purchaser. 
They  do  not  want  something  as  good  or  bet- 
ter, but  just  what  they  ask  for  and  at  the  price 
advertised.  If  the  established  price  be  cut, 
where  does  the  profit  come  in  ?  And  once  the 
customer  is  induced  to  purchase  other  articles 
than  those  asked  for,  they  lose  faith  in  the 
druggist  who  tries  to  switch  them.  They 
patronize  the  pharmacist  who  unhesitatingly 
gives  them  just  what  they  ask  for,  and  pay 
the  price  without  comment. 

Now  in  closing  let  me  add,  uphold  the 
standard  of  your  drug  business.  Maintain 
prices,  but  give  the  patrons  the  best  at  the 
regular  price.  In  order  to  dispense  drugs  of 
the  highest  quality,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  ask  the  full  price.  If  you  do,  your  customer 
will  have  more  confidence  in  you,  and  your 
customers'  confidence  leads  to  success. 


FIRE.  FLOOD,  AND  TORNADO. 

The    Great    Damage    Wrought    by    the    Recent    Disasters    to    the    Dru^^ists    of   Ohio    and 

Omaha — One    Hundred   and    Sixty-two  Stores   Entirely  or    Nearly  Wrecked  In 

Ohio  Alone— Graphic  Pictures  of  the   Situation  in  Dayton— Loan 

Funds  Started  for  the  Relief  of  Pharmacists. 


The  tornado  in  Omaha,  and  the  floods  in 
the  Middle  West,  brought  great  loss  and  de- 
struction of  property  to  members  of  the  drug 
trade.  The  details  of  these  disasters  were 
given  several  weeks  ago  in  the  daily  papers, 
but  little  was  said  in  these  accounts  specifically 
about  the  suffering  of  pharmacists.  In  Ohio 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  162 
retail  and  two  wholesale  drug  stores  were 
either  completely  destroyed  or  very  nearly  so. 
Portions  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and 
southeastern  Missouri  were  also  involved. 
The  greatest  damage  was  caused  along  the 
Ohio  River,  the  waters  of  which  reached  the 
highest  stage  known  in  its  history.  Towns 
like  Zanesville,  Marietta,  Pomeroy,  Ironton, 
Portsmouth,  Hamilton,  Dayton,  Piqua  and 
Delaware  all  sustained  more  or  less  heavy 
losses. 


THE   LOSSES    IN    VARIOUS    CITIES. 

Other  towns  in  Ohio,  however,  were  only 
less  seriously  affected.  In  Columbus  five 
stores  were  completely  wiped  out,  and  several 
others  nearly  ruined.  In  Hamilton  10  of  the 
15  drug  stores  in  the  town  were  in  the  flood 
zone  and  were  greatly  damaged  by  the  water. 
Some  of  the  Hamilton  druggists,  moreover, 
were  flooded  at  home  as  well  as  at  business. 
Nine  druggists  in  Cincinnati  suffered  from 
high  water,  and  the  losses  ranged  from  $500 
to  $4000.  It  was  in  Dayton,  however,  where 
suffering  and  damage  reached  the  topmost 
point,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were 
focused  on  this  city  with  great  anxiety  for 
several  days. 

Thirty-four  of  the  84  druggists  in  Dayton 
were  practically  wiped  out  of  business.  Of 
the  two  wholesale  drug  houses  in  the  city,  the 
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Evans  Drug  Co.  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  VVhitteker-Gwinner  Drug  Co.  suffered  a 
heavy  loss  from  water.  Among  the  retailers 
B.  G.  Ridgeway  and  John  A.  Sargent,  presi- 
dent and  secretary  respectively  of  the  Dayton 
Retail  Druggists'  Association,  both  lost  their 
stores.  Mr.  Ridgeway,  in  fact,  lost  two  stores, 
and  another  druggist,  W.  P.  Jenkins,  lost  four. 
Some  idea  of  the  damage  suffered  by  Ohio 
druggists  as  a  whole  may  be  gained  by  the 
following  letter,  sent  out  early  in  April  by  E. 
W.  Harrington,  State  organizer  and  treasurer 
of  the  Ohio  State  Pharmaceutical  Association : 

The  recent  flood  of  Columbus  and  vicinity,  includ- 
ing Dayton,  has  practically  eliminated  162  drug  stores. 
Thirty-two  of  these,  to  our  knowledge,  are  entirely  out 
of  business.  The  others  will  resume  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  jobbers  of  Ohio  have  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  sufferers  very  beneficially.  We  have  not  been 
able  thus  far  to  learn  of  any  deaths  among  the  phar- 
macists.    The  druggists   who  have  never  encountered 
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Mr.  Harrington,  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  sends  in  this  picture,  and  it  shows  how  the  water 
rushed  through  a  break  in  the  levee  and  flooded  everything. 

a  flood  and  fire  disaster  know  little  or  nothing  about 
such  conditions.  Just  imagine  8  feet  or  more  of  water 
in  a  beautiful  drug  store,  all  of  the  floor  cases,  soda 
fountains,  wall  cases,  and  their  contents  submerged  in 
muddy,  oily  water !  After  the  water  has  receded,  pic- 
ture the  druggist  donning  rubber  boots,  and  with 
shovel  and  hoe  clearing  away  the  debris !  I  submit  a 
photograph  of  the  flood  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Although 
the  Columbus  death  list  will  undoubtedly  reach  100 
and  the  Dayton  list  at  present  reaches  69,  Delaware 
25,  Piqua  20,  Troy  10,  Hamilton  115,  this  Hst  will  prob- 
ably not  compare  with  the  Ohio  River  victims.  The 
Ohio  River  is  the  highest  ever  known.  The  disaster 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  1884. 

Governor  Cox  has  granted  a  ten-day  legal  holiday 
to  take  care  of  the  legal  paper  and  notes  which  may 
fall  due  during  the  flood  period. 

The  property  loss  in  Columbus  will  probably  reach 
$100,000,000;  that  of  Dayton  $15,000,000;  Hamilton 
$10,000,000.  Just  for  example,  fellow  druggists,  the 
city  of  Columbus  has  eight  bridges  over  the  Scioto 
River  which  lead  to  the  parts  which  the  flood  has  in- 


fested. Only  one  of  these  bridges  was  left.  If  you 
can  only  imagine  50,000  people  corralled  in  the  west 
side  of  a  city  of  nearly  200,000  inhabitants  without 
light,  gas,  heat,  food,  or  water,  and  no  method  of  com- 
munication save  for  a  roundabout  drive  of  20  miles, 
you    will    sympathize    with    the    pharmacists    and    the 
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This  indicalcs  wiiaL  iiappt- ned   Lu  Juiiii  \V.  :.iiiier  s  uruK  Nlort-  in 

Dayton — windows  broken  and  stock  nearly  ruined.  Nevertheless 
the  "  We  are  open  "  sign  shows  the  Dayton  spirit !  Business  is  going 
on  inside  even  while  the  proprietor  and  his  clerks,  armed  with 
shovels,  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  deposit  of  mud  encrusted  on 
everything. 

clerks  and  their  business  in  these  forlorn  districts.  I 
speak  only  of  Columbus,  as  I  am  more  familiar  with 
the  details  here;  but  I  am  told  that  our  loss  is  small 
compared  to  that  of  Dayton  and  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

I   wish   to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Ohio   State  Phar- 
maceutical   Association    that    our    annual    convention, 


Furniture  and  fixtures  swept  by  the  flood  into  the  street  was  a 
common  sight  in  Dayton.  Imtigine  trying  to  reestablish  yourself 
in  business  after  such  an  exi)erience !  This  is  a  view  of  Camell's 
pharmacy,  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  story. 

which  is  slated  for  June  17  to  20,  will  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  any  drug- 
gists in  the  flood  districts,  kindly  let  us  know. 

ONE  man's  trip  to  DAYTON. 

Another  interesting  report  has  been  shown 
us  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  As  soon  as  this 
house  received  the  first  news  of  the  Dayton 
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disaster,  and  realized  what  it  meant,  a  thou- 
sand gallons  of  Kreso,  other  disinfectants,  and 
antitoxins  were  contributed  to  the  relief  sup- 
plies, and  a  carload  of  miscellaneous  pharma- 
ceuticals and  biologicals  was  shipped  for  the 
use  of  the  local  drug  trade.  J.  L.  Buell, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Traveling     Service 


The  proprietor  of  Todd's  pharmacy  had  gotten  a  semblance  of 
order  in  the  front  of  the  store,  but  the  windows  were  all  smashed 
in,  the  stock  half  ruined,  and  a  State  militiaman  is  seen  on  duty  at 
the  street  corner. 

Department,  was  also  sent  down  at  the  same 
time  to  call  upon  the  customers  of  the  house 
to  see  what  assistance  could  be  rendered  them, 
and  to  make  proper  arrangements  to  have  the 
carload  of  miscellaneous  supplies  subjected  to 
their  orders.  Mr.  Buell  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  through   from  Detroit  to  Dayton, 


Another  drag  store  in  Dayton  is  shown  at  the  right  of  this  pic- 
ture, and  the  general  character  of  the  wreckage  is  indicated  by  the 
condition  of  the  street. 

and  a  portion  of  his  report  to  his  house,  re- 
printed herewith,  gives  some  interesting  de- 
tails : 

To  begin  with  I  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
reaching  Dayton.  We  left  Detroit  in  an  ordinary 
coach  attached  to  a  freight  train  carrying  automobile 
trucks  and  our  car  of  drugs.  We  left  about  4  o'clock 
Monday  afternoon,  and  reached  there  the  following 
evening  at  9  o'clock.     When  I  got  to   Springfield  the 


railroad  agent  told  me  he  would  not  let  our  car  go  into 
Dayton  because  it  was  consigned  to  some  one  other 
than  the  relief  committee,  but  I  assured  him  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  disinfectants  and  antitoxins,  as  well 
as  other  drugs  in  the  city,  so  he  decided  to  let  it  go 
through.  The  automobile  trucks  were  all  taken  off  at 
Springfield,  and  I  drove  over  to  Dayton,  thirty-eight 
miles,  with  one  of  the  automobile  agents,  and  just  as 
I  approached  Dayton  I  saw  an  engine  and  our  lone 
car  of  drugs  entering  the  city. 

The  destruction  of  property  could  not  possibly  be 
exaggerated.  Nearly  every  drug  store  of  any  size  was 
either  completely  wiped  out  of  existence  or  suffered  a 
very  serious  loss.  H.  A.  Tressler,  for  instance,  whose 
store  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Algonquin  Hotel,  lost 
absolutely  everything,  fixtures  as  well  as  stock,  except- 
ing the  soda  fountain.  The  wreckage  of  the  Burkitt 
Drug  Store  is  indescribable.  Part  of  the  fixtures  were 
washed  away,  and  the  balance  was  in  a  tangled  mass 
all  over  the  floor.  His  salvage  will  be  very  small. 
F.  P.  Todd  lost  very  heavily,  though  some  of  his  stock, 
including  our  tablets,  were  above  the  water  mark  and 
escaped  entirely.     The  Westerfield  Pharmacal  Co.  did 


Here  is  what  happened  to  some  of  the  homes  in  Dayton,  when 
the  flood  got  too  high,  and  the  current  and  wind  too  strong.  Hun- 
dreds of  people,  moreover,  were  marooned  on  the  second  floors  and 
even  roofs  of  their  homes. 


not  suffer  as  much  as  most  of  the  others,  since  its 
stock  covers  several  floors,  and  the  water  covered  but 
one.  Evans  Bros,  lost  everything  by  fire.  They  will 
undoubtedly  get  the  insurance  upon  their  stock,  but 
those  who  lost  by  flood  alone  will  get  nothing !  Other 
druggists  were  almost  equally  unfortunate. 

Every  druggist  that  I  saw  will  get  back  into  busi- 
ness as  soon  as  possible.  I  told  them  the  gist  of  our 
treasurer's  letter  extending  them  most  liberal  credit. 
They  appreciate  this  very  much,  for  unless  they  get 
almost  unlimited  time  it  would  be  impossible  for  many 
of  them  to  resume  business. 

I  spent  almost  an  entire  day  with  H.  F.  Harring- 
ton, our  local  traveler,  looking  up  a  storage  room  for 
our  goods.  We  finally  found  one  in  a  most  desirable 
location  at  133  E.  2d  Street.  I  paid  one  month's  rent 
in  advance  to  clinch  the  deal.  I  also  left  Mr.  Harring- 
ton some  cash,  as  checks  are  not  negotiable  there.  The 
banks  will  not  be  opened  until  the  10th  of  this  month. 

The  stock  under  water  of  all  of  our  customers  is 
either  completely  destroyed  or  not  damaged  at  all  ex- 
cepting the  wrappers  and  labels,  so  instead  of  telling 
them  to  return  their  damaged  stock  for  credit,  I  told 
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them    we   would    refinish    any   stock   that    they    might 
return. 

THE   RECONSTRUCTION    PERIOD. 

H.  F.  Harrington,  the  Dayton  traveler  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going report,  sent  his  house  three  views  of 
Dayton  drug  stores  taken  during  the  recon- 
struction period.  These  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  reproduce  also,  and  they  are  shown 
among  the  accompanying  illustrations.  Mr. 
Harrington  wrote  his  firm  that  "the  average 
height  of  water  in  these  three  stores  was  about 
nine  feet.  In  the  Todd  picture  you  can  see 
a  portion  of  the  sign  reading  'Open  for  busi- 
ness' back  of  the  door-post.  Notice  also  the 
'curfew'  proclamation  in  the  Carnell  picture: 
this  is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  city  was  under  martial  law  at  the  time. 
You  will  also  see  in  the  Carnell  photograph 


Fire  finally  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  Dayton  calamity. 

an  electric  pump  taking  water  from  the  base- 
ment. The  mud  was  the  worst  feature,  and 
was  about  a  foot  deep  on  floors  and  in  cellars. 
The  task  of  cleaning  what  few  fixtures  and 
what  little  stock  were  left  is  gigantic.  Pro- 
prietors and  clerks  are  working  in  mud  and 
water  day  after  day,  and  you  will  get  some 
little  idea  of  their  appearance  from  looking  at 
thein  outside  their  stores  in  the  three  pictures 
that  I  have  sent  you." 

Some  of  the  other  pictures  shown  in  this 
article  were  secured  through  the  courtesy  of 
Alvan  F.  Larrabee,  of  the  Chalmers  Motor 
Car  Co.  of  this  city.  C.  A.  Pfeffer,  treasurer 
of  this  company,  was  greatly  disturbed  when 
the  first  Dayton  reports  were  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  when  he  recalled  that  his 
baby  daughter  and  his  parents  w^ere  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Like  hundreds  or  per- 
haps thousands  of  others,  he  tried  to  reach 
Dayton  by  train,  but  he  could  only  get  as  far 
as  Toledo  on  the  way  south  from  Detroit. 


FROM  DETROIT  TO  DAYTON  IN  AN  AUTOMOBILE. 

Returning  to  Detroit,  he  promptly  fitted  out 
a  Chalmers  Six,  equipped  it  with  chains,  tow- 
ing ropes,  extra  gasoline  and  oil  tanks,  food 
and  medical  supplies,  and  everything  else  that 
he  could  think  of,  and  at  once  started  out  for 


Here  is  an  interesting  pict  1 :  --.....,  .....^.^  refer- 

ence is  made  in  the  accompanying  story.  It  was  driven  from 
Detroit  to  Dayton  by  a  frantic  father  who  was  unable  to  reach  the 
city  over  the  railroads. 

a  forced  run  from  Detroit  to  Dayton.  Mon- 
roe, a  driver  and  engineer  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Chalmers  business,  took  the  wheel, 
and  after  a  thrilling,  hard,  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult run,  Dayton  was  reached.  Mr.  Pfeffer 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  his  family  un- 
harmed, though  marooned  by  the  water.  Five 
of  the  pictures  taken  by  the  Pfefifer  party  we 
are  reproducing  among  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  and  they  tell  a  graphic  story  of 


Ruin  everywhere  was  in  evidence  throughout  the  business  district 
of  Dayton,  and  this  shows  a  store  pretty  nearly  swept  clean,  with 
a  State  militiaman  trying  to  see  that  what  was  left  waa  not  stolen. 

the  wreck  and  ruin  caused  by  the  flood.  One 
of  the  pictures  shows  the  Chalmers  Six,  and 
gives  some  indication  of  the  mud  through 
which  it  had  to  plow  in  order  to  reach  Dayton. 

THE  TORNADO  IN  OMAHA. 

Scarcely  less  disastrous  than  the  floods  in 
the  Middle  West  was  the  frightful  tornado 
which  came  near  wrecking  the  city  of  Omaha 
only  a   few  days  before.     The  editor  of  the 
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Bulletin,  writing  a  personal  note  of  inquiry 
and  sympathy  to  Charles  R.  Sherman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sherman  &  McConnell  Drug  Co., 
owners  of  six  or  eight  retail  stores  in  Omaha, 
received  a  reply  under  date  of  March  27.  His 
letter  was  purely  private,  and  not  intended  for 
publication,  but  it  is  so  full  of  interest  that 


This  characteristic  picture  of  a  Dayton  street  shows  the  flood 
after  it  had  partially  subsided,  with  a  rowboat  going  up  the  middle 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  roadway. 

we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  it  here- 
with: 

Your  note  is  at  hand.  On  this,  Thursday  morning, 
the  fourth  after  the  tornado,  we  have  been  able  to 
pretty  thoroughly  estimate  the  loss  in  life,  limb,  and 
property  in  Omaha.    The  net  results  seem  to  be : 

A  little  less  than  150  killed. 

Property  loss  placed  at  $5,000,000,  which  is  prob- 
ably in  excess  of  the  real  amount. 

Reported  dwellings  demolished,  between  500  and  600. 


Turning  now  from  the  liorrors  of  the  flood  to  the  ravages  of  the 
western  tornado,  we  show  here  a  picture  of  Crissey's  pharmacy  in 
Omaha  after  the  tornado  had  swept  by. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that,  included  in  this  number, 
are  some  that  are  only  badly  wrecked.  A  large  amount 
of  the  estimated  loss  must  be  included  in  such  houses 
as  are  not  "raised,"  "razed,"  nor  wrecked,  but  are 
literally  riddled. 

In  the  latter  case  might  be  included  our  own  modest 
home,  at  132  North  38th  Ave.,  where  you  and  your  wife 
briefly  sojourned  one  hot  June  afternoon.     Indeed,  the 


path  of  the  storm  started  at  a  point  about  one-half 
mile  southwest  of  the  district  in  which  we  live,  and, 
traveling  east  and  north,  mowed  a  pathway  from  one 
to  two  blocks  wide  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles,  intermitting  its  fury  occasionally,  as  in  some 
places  only  a  chimney  and  a  few  lights  of  glass  were 
demolished,  while  in  other  places  houses  were  entirely 
flattened. 

The  poorer  parts  of  town,  where  the  dwellings  were 
less  substantially  constructed,  were,  of  course,  the  more 
completely  destroyed. 

Our  family,  consisting  of  Dorothy,  8,  Harriet,  16, 
Mrs.  Sherman,  and  myself,  were  at  home,  together 
with  two  young  women  and  a  young  man  of  a  neigh- 
boring family,  and  as  their  residence  was  not  injured, 
our  family  have  been  harbored  there  since.  We  were 
absolutely  unharmed  physically. 

Prompt  work  on  our  premises,  in  the  way  of  clear- 
ing away  debris,  replacing  window  glass,  and  patching 
roofs,  has  made  our  house  fairly  habitable  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  remarkable  resource  of  the  average  American. 


(S«C- 


il    .       -    1      ■ .  ■ '     '  I  :.i        ,".,'■    I  'iiialia  tornado,  and 

giviuK  some  idea  of  the  frightful  damage  done  by  the  storm. 
Crissey's  pharmacy  is  also  shown  across  the  street  in  this  picture. 

which  has  been  noticed  before,  showed  itself  in  this 
crisis.  Rugs  were  quickly  utilized  in  place  of  doors, 
window  curtains,  shades,  sash  and  glass,  and  really  did 
admirably.  Overalls  in  a  few  instances  were  accept- 
able in  place  of  dress  suits,  and  an  overcoat,  borrowed 
by  entreaty  or  duress,  took  the  place  of  French  party 
gown  or  kimona,  as  the  case  happened  to  be. 

Where  dwellings  were  not  actually  wrecked,  damage 
was  done  by  the  frightful  velocity  of  the  wind,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  snow  and  faUing  debris,  which 
scuttled  windows  and  doors  and  sashes,  destroyed  wall- 
paper, pictures,  and  furniture.  As  there  is  no  great 
loss  without  some  small  gain,  many,  many,  dear  little 
household  gods  also  went  that  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed long  ago.  Of  course  you  know  I  refer  to  the 
bric-a-brac  that  is  endured  rather  than  enjoyed. 

The  business  portion  of  the  town  was,  except  in  a 
few  instances  in  the  outlying  districts,  entirely  un- 
harmed. 

Casualties  to  life,  limb,  and  property  of  druggists, 
as  far  as  I  know  them  at  the  present  time,  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : 
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The  neat  and  thrifty  store  of  B.  W.  Barnes,  at  40th 
and  Dodge— building  wrecked,  store  destroyed,  and 
brother,  B.  J.  Barnes,  27  years  old,  killed  by  being 
hurled  against  a  telephone  post  in  front  of  store. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Van  de  Van,  wife  of  city  salesman  for 
Richardson  Drug  Co.,  killed  in  wreck  of  residence. 

Helen  Haas  Nownes,  a  former  employee  of  our 
firm,  and  a  registered  druggist,  and  wife  of  druggist 
in  small  town  of  Elkhorn,  just  west  of  Omaha,  in- 
stantly killed. 

The  store  of  C.  R.  Caughlan,  in  suburbs,  48th  and 
..cavenworth,  badly  wrecked. 

Crissey  Pharmacy,  24th  and  Lake  Streets,  wrecked. 

The  Crissey  Pharmacy,  to  which  Mr.  Sher- 
man refers,  is  shown  in  two  of  our  illustra- 
tions. Tt  certainly  was  wrecked!  The  drug- 
gists of  Omaha  suffered  to  a  far  less  extent 
than  the  druggists  of  Ohio,  however,  and  the 
property  loss  in  general,  outside  of  the  drug 
trade,  was  much  smaller.  Very  early  the 
city  of  Omaha  gave  the  country  to  understand 
that  while  it  was  thankful  for  proffers  of  aid, 
it  was  able  and  was  very  glad  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  its  own  injured. 

THE  N.  A.  R.  D.  RELIEF  FUND. 

So  great  was  the  damage  in  Ohio,  however, 
that  relief  was  promptly  and  urgently  needed, 
and  money  and  supplies  poured  in  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  money,  and  trainload 
after  trainload  of  material,  were  rushed  to  the 


affected  point.  Druggists  were  presumably 
helped  along  with  others  among  the  sufferers, 
but  specific  assistance  for  them  was  at  once 
begun  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Frank  H.  Freericks, 
Edward  Voss,  and  E.  H.  Thiesing,  all  of  Cin- 
cinnati, immediately  went  down  to  Dayton  to 
see  the  extent  of  the  damage  done,  and  at  once 
telegraphed  Secretary  Potts  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  recommending  that  a  relief  fund  be  started 
immediately.  Mr.  Potts  promptly  printed  an 
appeal  in  the  next  issue  oi  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes, 
and  also  sent  out  telegraphic  requests.  As  a 
result  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  nobly  doing  in  this 
exigency  what  it  did  several  years  ago  after 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  For  the  most 
part,  the  idea  is  to  loan  money  to  druggists  in 
order  that  they  may  reestablish  themselves  in 
business  and  get  on  their  feet  again. 

Shortly  after  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  began  the 
collection  of  a  special  fund,  the  A.  D.  S.  acted 
likewise.  The  organization  itself  contributed 
$500,  the  directors  $500  more,  and  an  appeal 
was  sent  out  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Syndicate.  Those  who  want  to  contribute  to 
either  fund  may  like  to  know  that  the  address 
of  Thom.as  H.  Potts,  secretary  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.,  is  122  S.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
III.,  while  the  address  of  the  American  Drug- 
gists' Syndicate  is  Long  Island  City,  Greater 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PRICES  THAT  ASSURE  PROFITS. 

Several    Arithmetical    Suggestions    Worth   Remembering  —  The    Author  Tells  How  to  Com* 

pute  the  Cost  of    Goods,  and    Outlines   a  System  for  Determinin|{  the  Selling 

Price — An  Article  for  All  Who   Keep  an   Eye   on  the  Earnings. 

By  W.  D.  LANGERFELD. 


It  is  true  that  in  the  manipulation  of  ac- 
counts some  stock  corporations  require  illus- 
trative or  "paper"  profits,  presumably  to  show 
up  conditions  in  the  different  branches  of  their 
business ;  but  for  the  retail  dealer  there  is  but 
one  profit,  and  that  is  a  profit  in  actual  cash. 
And  there  is  but  one  sure  way  to  set  a  selling 
price  that  will  assure  an  actual  profit  in  cash, 
which  is  to  figure  everything  from  the  actual 
facts  in  cash. 

There  are  three  facts  to  be  counted  in  mak- 
ing a  selling  price  to  show  a  cash  profit. 

First — The  wholesale  cost  in  cash  paid  for 
the  article  delivered  at  the  place  of  sale. 


Second — The  percentage  per  dollar  of  doing 
business — that  is,  the  cost  in  cash  paid  out  for 
everything  else  connected  with  the  business 
for  each  dollar  received  in  actual  cash  sales. 

Third — The  cash  profit  desired  to  be  made 
from  the  business — that  is,  the  cash  profit  is 
the  amount  of  cash  that  can  be  taken  out  of 
the  selling  price  and  still  leave  enough  to  pay 
for  the  goods  sold  and  the  general  expense  of 
doing  business. 

The  first  fact  is  gotten  from  the  book- 
keeper's records. 

The  second  is  also  taken  from  the  book- 
keeper's records. 
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The  third  fact — the  actual  profit  in  cash — 
must  be  figured  out.  It  is  best,  for  the  sake 
of  easy  figuring,  to  calculate  the  profit  also  as 
a  percentage  of  the  selling  price,  because  the 
cost  of  doing  business  is  figured  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  selling  price. 

But  on  this  point  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  percentage  of  actual  cash  profit  on 
the  total  cash  cost  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  percentage  of  the  selling  price  represented 
by  the  profit. 

For  instance,  if  the  total  cash  cost  is  $1.00 
and  the  cash  profit  is  10  cents,  then  there  is 
an  actual  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  the  total  cash 
cost,  but  this  cash  profit  of  10  cents  is  only  9 
per  cent  of  $1.11,  the  selling  price. 

So  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  your  desired 
profit  is. 

This  percentage  of  the  selling  price  is  al- 
ways the  same  for  the  same  amount  of  actual 
cash  profit. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of 
profits  desired  from  5  per  cent  to  100  per  cent : 


5    % 

7H% 
10  % 
12^% 
15  % 
16%% 
17^% 
20  % 
25  % 
30  % 
331/3% 
35  % 
2,7y2% 
40    % 


45 
50 
60 

65 


62%% 
100    % 


profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 
profit 


s  454%  of 
s  7  %  of 
s  9  %  of 
s  111^%  of 
s  13  %  of 
s  15J4%  of 
s  15  %  of 
s  16%%  of 
s  20  %  of 
s  23  %  of 
s  25  %  of 
s  26  %  of 
s  27%%  of 
s  28J^%  of 
s  31  %  of 
s  33y3%  of 
s  Z7y2%  of 
s  39^%  of 
s  40  %  of 
s  50    %  of 


selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 
selling 


price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 
price 


representing  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and 
take  both  from  100  per  cent,  representing  the 
full  selling  price. 

The  remaining  percentage  of  the  selling 
price  represents  the  wholesale  cost.  Divide 
this  percentage  into  the  wholesale  cost  (in 
cents)  and  the  result  is  the  selling  price  in 
cash. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  cost  of  an  article 
delivered  at  the  store  is  $1.00  in  cash  and  the 
cost  of  doing  business  is  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  sale. 

A  cash  profit  of  10  per  cent  is  desired,  which 
(see  table)  is  9  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 

Total  selling  price   100% 

Cost  of  doing  business   22% 

Profit  9% 

Cost  of  doing  business  and  profit 31%  31% 

Wholesale  cost  69% 

The  wholesale  cost  is  $1.00,  or  100  cents. 
It  is  also  69  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  Di- 
vide 100  cents  by  69 : 

69  )  100.00  (  $1.45 

69        The  selling  price  in  cash 

310 
276 

340 
345 

After  figuring  out  the  selling  price  prove 
the  figures  to  be  correct  as  follows : 

69%  of  selling  price — cost  of 

article  $1.00—  76%  of  total  cost 

22%  of  selling  price — cost  of 

doing  business 32 —  24%  of  total  cost 

91%    of  selling  price  —  total 

cost  $1.32    100%  of  total  cost 

9%    of   selling  price  — 10% 
desired  cash  profit 13 —  10%  of  total  cost 


Add  the  percentage  of  selling  price  given  in 
this  table  to  the  percentage  of  the  selling  price 


100% 


$1.45 


— Brains. 


^^ 


"My  Best-Paying  Specialty." 

In  January  we  offered  $20.00  in  prizes  for  tlie  best  three 
formulas  of  dru^^ists*  own  specialties.  Some  of  tfaie 
responses  to  our  offer  are  seen  in  tlie  following  contri- 
butions. The  winner  receives  $10.00.  For  the  second 
and  third  best  formulas  we  are  paying  $5.00  each. 
The  authors  tell  how  they  make  their  favorite  prepara- 
tions, also  how  they  advertise  and  sell  them.  Here  are 
some  profitable  specialties  worthy  of  study. — The  Editors. 


FIRST  PRIZE  FORMULA— COLD  TABLETS. 

By  W.  C.  Moulton,  Millbury,  Mass. 

I  have  made  more  clean  profit  from  my 
Cold-Knockers  than  from  any  other  one 
preparation  in  my  store.  Three  years  ago  I 
was  buying  proprietary  tablets  in  one-half  and 
one-gross  lots.  Now  I  buy  them  in  quarter- 
dozen  lots  only,  having  turned  nearly  all  my 
trade  to  my  new  Cold-Knockers. 

I  buy  the  latter  in  10-,  15-,  or  20-thousand 
lots,  costing  around  TO  cents  a  thousand.  I 
put  35  in  a  small  slide  box. 

The  total  cost   of   the  finished  product   is 


I  use  samples  very  liberally,  put  circulars 
over  the  town,  and  have  kept  at  it  one  way  or 
another  until  Cold-Knockers  are  one  of  our 
leading  specialties. 


FREE  SAMPLE  OF 

MOULTON 

COLD     KNOCKERS 

Each  Tablet  contains:  ACETANILIDUM  0.065  gram 

(1  grain),  PULVIS  OPII  0.0016  gram  ( 1 -40  grain) 

Quickly  benefit  LA  GRIPPE.  COLDS,  COLD  IN  THE 

HEAD,  NEURALGIA  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

TeJce  always  when  you  feel  a  cold  coming  on. 

Use  accordinK  to  Directions. 

DOSE — For  La  Grippe  and  Colds,  take  two  tablets  and  repeat 

in  two  hours,  followed  by  one  tablet  in  two  hours 

for  not  more  than  four  doses. 

Guaranteed  by  W.  C.  Moulton  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Dmgs  Act. 
Seriid  No.  356S1. 

MANUFACTUKKD  FOB 

W.  C.  MOULTON,  Doctor  of  Pharmacy, 

MILLBURY,  MASS. 


Envelope  used  for  sampling  the  cold  tablets. 

between  3  and  4  cents  a  box.  We  sell  them 
for  25  cents  and  guarantee  them  satisfactory. 
I  feel  there  is  no  better  tablet  on  the  market 
and  tell  people  so. 

This  is  the  formula  for  each  tablet: 

Quinine  sulphate J^  grain. 

Camphor    J/2  grain. 

Podophyllin     1/40  grain. 

Acetanilide    1  grain. 

Capsicum   1/10  grain. 

Tincture   of    aconite J4  "li^im. 

Dover's  powder J4  grain. 

Powdered    cascara 1  grain. 


SECOND   PRIZE   FORMULA— A  "HUSKERS' 
LOTION." 

By  D.  a.  Frick,  Audubon,  Iowa. 

Our  big  seller  is  Huskers'  Lotion.  It  costs 
50  cents  a  gallon  to  make,  and  we  dispense  it 
in  six-ounce  bottles  which  sell  for  25  cents 
each.     The  formula  is : 

Gum  tragacanth 1  ounce. 

Witch-hazel    8  ounces. 

Glycerin     8  ounces. 

Alcohol    8  ounces. 

Tincture  of  benzoin ]/^  drachm. 

Carbolic  acid 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  bergamot 5  drops. 

Oil  of  Cologne 5  drops. 

Rain   water q.s.  ad  1  gallon. 

Macerate  the  gum  tragacanth  in  four  pints  of  the 
water  for  24  hours.  Add  first  the  oils,  then  the  other 
ingredients,  to  the  alcohol  and  pour  this  mixture  into 
the  gallon  bottle  containing  the  tragacanth  in  water. 
Let  stand  for  12  hours  more,  shaking  at  intervals.  Strain 
through  cheese-cloth.    Pour  into  six-ounce  bottles. 

Any  one  can  sell  goods  that  are  asked  for, 
but  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  selling  this 
"pet"  lotion,  and  believe  that  it  leads  all  of 
our  own-make  specialties. 

Huskers'  Lotion  sells  readily  at  25  cents, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  have  very  few  sales 
of  the  glycerin,  bay  rum,  and  rose-water  mix- 
tures. We  can  nearly  always  sell  a  25-cent 
bottle  of  Huskers'  Lotion  when  a  good  general 
hand  lotion  is  wanted.  It  is  heavy  and  heal- 
ing enough  for  the  farmers'  hands,  which  are 
roughened  by  outdoor  work  and  exposure.  It 
is  a  good  lotion  for  the  housewife  also. 

We  put  up  two  other  lotions,  Violet  Cream 
and   Almond  Cream,   for  the   more  delicate 
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skins,  but  Huskers'  Lotion  has  a  far  greater 
demand.  In  fact  it  is  the  leader  of  all  our 
own-make  specialties,  which  number  about  a 
dozen.  We  of  course  enjoy  greater  sales  in 
the  fall  months,  when  the  husking  season  is 
on.  We  also  keep  on  the  shelf  about  a  half- 
dozen  bottles  of  the  advertised  Huskum,  which 
represent  about  a  year's  sales  on  that  product, 
as  we  very  seldom  fail  to  sell  our  own  lotion. 
When  we  do  fail,  it  is  usually  because  the 
party  calling  for  something  else  is  getting  it 
for  somebody  else. 

For  practically  all  of  our  other  own-make 
preparations  we  have  adopted  a  special  printed 
label.  But  the  label  for  'the  lotion  is  dis- 
tinctive. I  use  a  common  six-ounce  prescrip- 
tion bottle  and  pen  my  own  label  in  neat  print 
on  a  blank  stock  label,  bearing  the  firm  name 
and  address.  Thus  the  only  inscription  on 
the  bottle  is  "Huskers'  Lotion.  Frick  Drug 
Co.,  Audubon,  Iowa." 

Huskers'  Lotion  does  the  work,  satisfies 
the  customer  in  quality,  quantity,  and  price, 
and  nets  a  nice  profit  to  the  druggist.  The 
total  cost  of  the  package  is  five  cents.  It  is 
the  biggest  repeater  we  have.  The  greatest 
advertising  we  give  it  is  counter  talk  to  the 
customers.  A  suggestion  about  it  to  custom- 
ers is  safe  and  very  often  makes  sales.  A  line 
or  two  of  local  newspaper  advertising  several 
times  a  year  proves  a  good  reminder  and  stim- 
ulates the  sales. 


THIRD  PRIZE  FORMULA— "KORNOX"  CORN 
CURE. 

By  H.  Kalliwoda,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Specialties!  That  word  is  the  back-bone 
of  my  business.  I  have  a  specialty  for  every 
vertebra  in  that  spinal  column,  too.  What's 
more,  every  one  means  dollars  on  our  credit 
side.  But  the  "atlas"  of  our  back-bone  is  our 
famous  "Kornox" — it  knocks  corns.  It's  the 
same  old  formula,  but  it's  improved  and 
dressed  up  in  the  neatest  package  ever,  and 
does  more  and  better  work  than  any  liquid 
corn  preparation  I  have  had  experience  with. 

I  boost  this  little  article  right  and  left,  and 
when  a  druggist  is  caught  boosting,  "there's 
a  reason,"  or  better  yet,  "reasons" — of  which 
I  have  three :    It  is  fine.    It  sells.    It  means 

PROFIT  ! 

I  sell  more  "Kornox"  in  a  year  than  I  do 
of  any  other  preparation,  my  own  or  other- 


wise. Its  merits  and  snappy  advertising  do 
the  work.  Its  value  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
formula.  It  is  the  old,  old  formula  improved 
upon  by  an  old  Berlin  chiropodist,  a  friend  of 
mine : 

Salicylic    acid 4  drachms. 

Alum     20  grains. 

Ether    10  drachms. 

Alcohol    2    fluidrachms. 

Balsam    fir J^  ounce. 

Flexible    collodion 3  ounces. 

Carmine   to  tint 3  ounces. 


Now,  put  this  up  in  a  two-drachm  square 
bottle  with  glass  rod  in  the  cork.  Dip  the 
cork  and  bottle  neck  in  a  solution  of  flake- 
white  wath  resin  and  wax.  Label  with  a  neat 
label  and  wrap  with  wet  parchment  paper,  and 


A  rough  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  window  display  described 
in  the  accompanying  article. 


— well,  the  pink  color  of  the  liquid  and  the 
snow-white  cap  make  it  look  good  enough  to 
eat!  The  parchment  paper  finishes  it  with  a 
tempting  elegance.  The  style  of  the  package 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  w^ith  it.  The  classier 
the  appearance,  the  easier  the  sale.  I  sell 
"Kornox"  at  25  cents  straight.  The  price 
also  helps  the  sale,  for  they  all  think,  "If  it 
costs  a  quarter,  it  must  be  good." 

1000   BOTTLES    A  YEAR. 

Before  I  started  to  advertise,  "Kornox" 
was  unheard  of.  Now  I  sell  about  1000  bot- 
tles a  year!  My  principal  ad.  was  a  window 
display.  I  bought  25  cents'  worth  of  corn, 
and  from  a  cheerful  neighbor  obtained  three 
or  four  dried  corn-stalks.  Then  I  got  busy 
and  filled  the  bottom  of  the  window  with  corn- 
husks,  leaves,  and  corn.  Corn,  corn  every- 
where! The  main  attraction,  however,  was 
in  the   center  of  the   window.     I  amputated 
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one  leg  from  an  old  pair  of  trousers,  and  filled 
it  with  excelsior.  I  arranged  it  over  an  old 
box  labeled  "Corn,"  bent  it  at  the  knee,  and 
set  it  in  an  old  shoe  to  resemble  a  human  leg 
and  foot.  Then  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  toe  of  the 
shoe  where  the  painful  corn  was,  and  fastened 
one  of  my  neghbor's  corn-stalks  in  the  hole  in 
an  upright  position.  All  in  and  out  among 
the  corn  in  the  bottom  of  the  window  I  threw 
bottles  of  "Kornox,"  carelessly.  In  front  of 
my  display  man's  leg,  and  tacked  to  the  box, 
was  the  sign  that  sold  the  goods — '•'Kornox 
Kans  Korns." 


Then  I  sat  back  and  watched  results.  Let's 
figure  it  out — ingredients,  bottle,  labor,  time, 
etc.,  make  the  total  cost  five  cents  a  bottle. 
It  sells  for  25  cents,  netting  a  profit  of  400 
per  cent!  I  guarantee  every  bottle.  This 
sells  a  lot  for  me,  and  I  rarely  take  a  bottle 
back. 

A  little  scheme  which  helps  the  sale  with 
some  people  is   a  placard   reading,   "Kornox 

Kans  Korns.     Formula  of  Dr.  ,  Berlin, 

Germany."  Those  last  four  words  have  sold 
many  a  bottle  for  me. 

Specialties  make  you  fat,  boys ! ! 


FORMULAS  RECEIVING  HONORABLE  MENTION. 


In  addition  to  the  three  prize  w-inners,  we 
thought  the  following  formulas  were  deserv- 
ing of  honorable  mention : 

BETA  LOTION. 

By  Coan  Paxton,  Marion,  Indiana. 

This  product  which  we  call  Beta  Lotion  has 
a  wide  sale  with  us. 

Witch-hazel   32  fluidounces. 

Gum  tragacanth 1  ounce. 

Distilled  water 16  ounces. 

Boric    acid 1  ounce. 

Glycerin    6  fluidounces. 

Perfume.. q.  s. 

Soak  the  gum  in  the  water,  and  after  it  has  swollen 
add  witch-hazel  and  let  it  stand  for  three  days.  Dis- 
solve the  boric  acid  in  the  glycerin  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
Strain  the  gum  tragacanth  solution  and  add  the  boric 
acid  solution  and  perfume  to  suit. 

I  use  Yi  fluidounce  Jocky  perfume  to  the 
foregoing  formula. 


100,000  LAXATIVE  TABLETS  A  YEAR. 
By  G.  T.  S. 

While  we  push  several  of  our  own  prepara- 
tions, there  is  one  which  for  profit  appeals  to 
me  as  exceedingly  good,  although  it  does  not 
amount  to  as  much  in  dollars  as  some  of  the 
others.  Three  years  ago  when  the  different 
brands  of  laxative  tablets  were  being  so  vigor- 
ously advertised,  I  thought  that  while  we  were 
selling  the  much  advertised  brands  we  might  as 
well  put  up  one  of  our  own  and  take  advantage 
of  the  free  advertising.  After  looking  into  the 
matter  carefully  I  found  that  most  of  the 
advertised  brands  only  gave  45  pills  or  tablets 
for  25  cents,  and  15  for  10  cents,  and  that 
the  average  wholesale  price,  unless  one  took 


advantage  of  the  quantity  deal,  was  $2  a 
dozen  for  the  25-cent  size  and  75  cents  for  the 
10-cent  size. 

We  selected  the  Dr.  Hinkle  Compound  Cas- 
cara  tablet.  The  formula,  as  you  may  al- 
ready know,  is  cascarin  ^  grain,  aloin  Yz 
grain,  podophyllin  1/6  grain,  extract  of  bella- 
donna leaves  5^  grain,  strychnine  1/60  grain. 


JACKSON'S 

Compound  Cascara  Tablets 

For  Biliousness,  Constipation,  Sick 
Headaclics,  and  all  Liver  Complaints 


DOSE  —  One  or  two  tablets 
taken  at  bedtime  will  cause  the 
liver  and  bowels  to  act  nicely 
the  next  morning. 

24  Tablets- lOc 

100  Tablets -25c 

The  C.  F.  Jackson  Co. 

DRUG  DEPARTMENT 
Findlay,  O.  Norwalk,  O. 


Envelope  used  to  sample  cascara  tablets. 
It  brought  big  returns. 

oleoresin  of  ginger  1/16  grain.  We  bought 
the  tablets  instead  of  pills,  for  they  were 
cheaper.  These  \vt  put  in  boxes  of  100,  sell- 
ing for  25  cents,  and  boxes  of  24  selling  for 
10  cents,  the  extra  number  of  tablets  giving 
us  a  big  talking  point. 

While  we  tried  to  carry  every  advertised  pill 
or  tablet  any  one  called  for,  we  especially 
recommended  ours.  But  we  found  that  we 
must  do  more  than  talk  the  merits  of  our  tab- 
lets if  we  wanted  to  make  a  success  of  them. 
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So  I  went  to  a  local  printer  and  had  him  print 
1000  small  envelopes  with  the  wording  nearly 
the  same  as  the  boxes,  with  the  price  of  the 
tablets  on  each  envelope.  In  these  envelopes 
we  put  three  of  our  tablets,  and  then  wrapped 
one  of  the  envelopes  in  every  package  of  laxa- 
tive pills,  tablets,  or  medicine  that  we  sold. 
This  created  much  more  demand  than  all  of 
our  talking,  and  when  the  first  1000  envelopes 
were  all  given  out  we  had  2000  more  printed, 
and  the  demand  has  increased  until  last  year 
we  sold  over  100,000  of  these  tablets. 

THE    COST. 

As  for  the  cost  to  put  up  these  packages, 
the  first  1000  tablets  cost  us  90  cents  a  thou- 
sand, but  by  buying  50,000  at  a  time  we  have 
been  able  to  get  them  at  40  cents  a  thousand. 
The  boxes  in  quantities  of  10  gross  each  cost 
us  $1.14  a  gross  for  the  large  size  and  85 
cents  a  gross  for  the  small  size,  thus  making 
the  finished  product  cost  us  approximately  60 


JACKSOIN'S 

COMPOUND  CASGiRHABLETS 

For    Biliousness,    Constipation,    Sick 
Headaches  and  all  Liver  Complaints 


THE  C.  F.  JACKSON  CO. 

DRUG    DEPARTMENT 
FINDLAY.  O.  NORWALK,  O. 


Box  used  for  the  tablets. 

cents  a  dozen  for  the  25-cent  size  and  19  cents 
a  dozen  for  the  10-cent  size.  Other  expenses 
are  comparatively  nothing,  for  we  have  the 
goods  shipped  with  our  regular  orders  and  put 
up  the  boxes  in  leisure  moments.  The  envel- 
opes cost  us  $1.25  a  thousand,  thus  making 
our  samples  cost  us  $2.45  a  thousand  plus  the 
time  consumed  in  putting  them  up. 


MENTHOL  OINTMENT. 

By  Irving  E.  Tenney,  Hanover,  Mich. 

Of  all  our  specialties.  Menthol  Ointment 
gives  the  most  satisfaction  to  our  customers 
and  the  best  returns  to  us.  The  label  here- 
with reproduced  shows  the  general  character 
of  the  product.     The  formula  reads : 

Menthol   crystals 20  grains. 

Camphor    gum 30  grains. 

Alcohol  enough  to  dissolve  the  foregoing. 
Refined  petrolatum 2  fluidounces. 


We  place  this  in  glass  jars  with  a  screw- 
cap.  It  retails  for  10  cents  an  ounce.  The 
ease  and  quickness  of  compounding,  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  daily  calls  from  our  cus- 
tomers and  the  leading  physicians  here,  lead 
us  to  consider  it  the  best  product  of  our  own 
manufacture.  In  1910  we  placed  one-quarter 
gross  in  the  homes  of  our  customers,  in  1911 


MENTHOL   OINTMENT 

A  Valuable  Compound  of  Menthol,  Camphor,  and  Re- 
fined Petrolatum  for  Internal  and  External  Uses 
A  Quick  and  Permanent  Relief  for 
Colds,  Croup,  and  Pneumonia 
Very  Useful  in  Sore  Throat,  Earache,  Headache,  and 
Neuralgia,  as  it  Gives  Almost   Instant   Relief,   for  All 
Inflammations    of   the    Skin,    Tissues,    and    Muscles 


IRVING  E.  TENNEY,  PHARMACIST 

HANOVER,  MICHIGAN 


The  label  used  by  Mr.  Tenney  for  menthol  ointment. 

one  and  a  half  gross,  and  in  1912  three  gross. 
Now  we  are  getting  orders,  individually,  from 
the  near-by  villages.  Every  home  within  a 
radius  of  six  miles  where  there  are  children 
keeps  "Menthol  Ointment"  in  the  house. 


LIQUID  TOILET  CREAM. 
By  W.  a.  Hatchett,  Sentinel,  Okla. 

We  wish  to  contribute  the  formula  of  our 
specialty,  Camenthol  Cream.  We  have  had 
excellent  success  with  it  and  it  has  been  a 
money-maker.  It  is  a  liquid  toilet  cream  com- 
posed of: 

Camphor    4  drachms. 

Menthol    4  drachms. 

Mucilage   of   tragacanth 3  pints. 

Bay  rum 2  pints. 

Witch-hazel   2  pints. 

Saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid   to    make 1  gallon. 

Perfume  with  one-half  ounce  of  extract  of  white 
rose. 

This  makes  a  nice  non-sticky  preparation 
and  is  very  healing  to  irritated  surfaces. 
While  there  is  almost  an  unlimited  number  of 
such  creams  on  the  market,  this  one  gives 
good  satisfaction,  and  also  some  profit. 

We  are  located  in  a  small  town  of  about 
1200  population.  A  large  part  of  our  trade 
is  from  farmers,  who  use  considerable  face 
cream  the  year  round.  When  we  first  started 
this  preparation,  we  filled  a  large  number  of 
two-drachm  vials  and  presented  them  to  our 
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lady  customers,  making  it  a  point  to  give 
them  a  little  talk  along  with  the  sample.  We 
told  them  about  its  purity,  healing  qualities, 
etc.  Most  of  the  women  to  whom  we  gave 
samples  bought  a  full  size. 

We  bottle  the  cream  in  three-ounce  bottles, 
using  a  purple  lithographed  label  and  a  purple 


bottle  cap.  This  makes  a  very  pretty  pack- 
age and  is  not  expensive.  Any  one  living  in 
a  country  town  can  make  a  success  of  this 
preparation  just  as  we  have  done.  There  is 
always  a  demand  for  "that  cream  you  make 
yourself"  among  the  farming  class  if  you  will 
only  push  it  and  talk  it  to  them. 


A  STRIKING  KODAK  WINDOW, 


By  ROBERT  E.  WOOD. 

Owosao.  Mich. 


Readers  of  the  Bulletin  who  handle 
kodaks  as  a  side-line  may  be  interested  in  the 
display  which  appeared  in  the  window  of  my 
employer.  Wade  C.  Camburn.  We  had  a 
river  scene  painted  for  us.  It  was  just  large 
enough  to  fit  into  the  back  of  the  window. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  it  looked 


tice  how  erect  they  stand.  That  was  accom- 
plished by  allowing  the  stems  to  protrude 
through  holes  punched  in  pasteboard  boxes. 
Between  the  cat-tails  was  grass,  not  the  real 
thing,  but  a  good  imitation  made  by  employ- 
ing excelsior  which  we  had  dyed  green. 

This  bit  of  nature  in  a  drug-store  window 


m-'9:.%.iM!iz 


very  real.  The  stream  and  the  trees  were 
unmistakable.  A  boat  was  moored  at  one 
bank,  while  on  the  "shore"  in  front  were  dis- 
played cameras,  rod  and  reel,  and  other  things 
that  make  for  a  pleasant  outing. 

The  cat-tails  which  are  seen  in  abundance 
were  obtained  from  a  neighboring  pond.     No- 


was  refreshing.  The  fishing-poles,  baskets, 
and  bait-box  appealed  to  fishermen.  At  the 
same  time  the  kodaks,  and  especially  the  sign, 
"Take  a  kodak  with  you,"  gave  the  people 
the  kodak  fever  at  once,  to  the  benefit  of  our 
camera  department.  The  window  attracted 
much  attention. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  CONVENIENT  PRICE  TAG. 

Glenn  F.  Coleman,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  We 
all  know  that  goods  should  never  be  displayed 
except  when  accompanied  by  the  prices.  Not 
having  the  little  Denison  clips  or  rather  clip- 


pins  for  the  purpose,  the  idea  of  punching  two 
holes  in  the  cards  and  running  a  common  pin 
through  both  and  then  into  the  stopper  (if  it 
be  cork,  otherwise  into  the  carton)  came  to 
me. 


HOW  TO  USE  A  SIPHON. 

Clarence  H.  Eldon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Liquids  are  often  transferred  from  one  vessel 
to  another  by  the  aid  of  the  siphon.  The  dif- 
ferent ways  of  starting  the  flow  are  important. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  contaminating  the 
liquid  by  the  bacteria  of  the  mouth  if  we  use 
suction  to  start  the  siphon.  There  is,  too,  the 
danger  of  personal  injury  that  may  come  from 
accidentally  sucking  up  alkali  or  poisonous 
drugs  into  the  mouth.  Then  again  filling  the 
hose  with  water  is  objectionable  in  some  cases 
if  some  of  the  water  be  admixed  with  the 
liquid. 

I  find  the  most  convenient",  safe,  and  sani- 
tary method  is  to  use  a  rubber  hose  about  six 
feet  long,  and  drop  it  into  the  vessel  almost  its 
entire  length.  Allow  it  to  remain  there  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  fill  it.  Next  close  one  end  firmly 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  remove  it  from 
the  liquid  hastily,  and  lower  it  below  the  level 
of  the  original  container.     Release  the  thumb 


and  the  fluid  flows  steadily.  This  method  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  tube  will  hold  a 
liquid  for  a  limited  time  with  the  air  supply 
shut  off  firmly  by  the  thumb  and  finger. 


A  STOCK  RECORD  OF  POST-CARDS. 

John  C.  Endress,  Crow  Point,  Indiana:  Ac- 
cording to  the  salesmen  who  call  here  I  find 
that  one  of  our  simplest  and  most  satisfactory 
schemes  is  not  in  general  use.  But  I  believe 
that  it  should  be.  We  keep  in  a  small 
memorandum  book  a  complete  invoice  of  all 
special-day  post-cards.  This  does  away  with 
the  trouble  of  looking  up  surplus  stock  of  the 
cards,  which  are  usually  stored  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  place.  When  a  salesman  shows  new 
samples  we  know  just  what  goods  we  have  on 
hand,  as  this  record  book  is  kept  in  a  con- 
venient place.  By  comparing  new  purchases, 
the  old  stock,  and  the  balance  on  hand  after 
the  day,  we  can  tell  very  nearly  the  exact  num- 
ber sold.  Moreover,  we  have  a  description  of 
them. 

We  also  keep  in  this  book  an  invoice  of  art 
calendars,  valentines,  and  other  seasonable 
novelties  which  are  not  easily  located  at  any 
other  time. 


AN  EASY  METHOD  OF  APPLYING  LABELS. 

T.  M.  Blank,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  There  is 
probably  no  worse  habit  than  moistening 
stamps,  labels,  etc.,  on  the  tongue.  I  have  a 
system  of  labeling  bottles  which  I  think  is 
superior  to  all  others  for  the  druggist.  I  use 
a  photo-print  roller  such  as  is  employed  by 
photographers  in  rolling  prints  on  mounts  as 
a  moistening  medium.  I  secure  a  flat -dish, 
into  which  I  place  an  elephant-ear  sponge,  then 
moisten  the  sponge  well.  For  a  pad  I  use  a 
heavy  blotter  held  on  cardboard.  Place  the 
label  on  the  pad  (gummed  side  up),  moisten 
the  roller  on  the  sponge,  and  roll  it  over  the 
label.  Then  stick  the  label  onto  the  bottle. 
This  plan  will  blot  the  face  of  the  label  and 
moisten  the  gummed  surface  just  exactly 
enough.  Any  surplus  moisture  will  be  rolled 
off  the  label,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  blotting  pad. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  too  much  water  on  the 
label.  The  rubber  roller  must  be  rust-proof. 
It  will  not  adhere  to  the  label  if  plenty  of 
water  be  kept  on  the  sponge. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


INTERESTING  LETTER  ON  DOG  REMEDIES. 
To  the  Editors : 

I  am  just  going  through  my  March  Bul- 
letin, and  I  notice  some  formulas  of  dog 
remedies  on  page  129. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  a  dog  man  of  some 
years'  experience,  both  on  and  off  the  bench, 
and  I  have  had  occasion  to  experiment  a  good 
deal  with  remedies  for  my  dogs. 

Some  of  the  formulas  you  reprint  are  all 
right,  but  I  take  exception  to  the  vermifuge 
with  powdered  glass.  This  is  an  antiquated 
ingredient  which  has  no  other  property  than 
that  of  irritating  the  poor  dog's  already  in- 
flamed bowels  and  causing  him  pain. 

The  best  vermifuge,  and  one  that  is  per- 
fectly harmless  and  sure  of  action,  is  fresh 
powdered  kamala.  This  I  give  to  my  puppies 
when  they  are  five  or  six  weeks  old  in  doses 
of  10  grains. 

The  dose  of  kamala  varies  from  10  grains 
to  120  grains.  For  small  dogs  of  the  pet 
varieties  under  10  pounds,  10  to  15  grains 
would  be  enough;  30  grains  would  do  for 
dogs  of  20  to  30  pounds,  and  60  to  120  grains 
for  heavier  ones.  I  usually  give  my  grown-up 
English  bulls  80  grains.  The  dog  should  be 
fasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  kamala  fol- 
lowed in  half  an  hour  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
for  the  bigger  animals.  To  small  dogs  up  to 
25  pounds  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  castor  oil 
as  the  kamala  has  the  required  action  on  the 
bowels. 

I  have  never  used  liquid  tonics  because  they 
are  not  easy  enough  to  give ;  but  I  have  used 
the  following  tonic  and  condition  pills  for 
years : 

Aloes  2  grains. 

Iroti  sulphate 2  grains. 

Arsenous  acid 1/100  grain. 

Quinine  sulphate i  grain. 

Solid  extract  of  gentian q.  s. 

For  one  pill. 

For  small  dogs  of  10  to  25  pounds  give  one 
pill  twice  a  day;   for  bigger  dogs,  two  pills 


twice  a  day.  I  have  used  this  for  years  to 
put  my  dogs  in  conditio^  for  the  bench.  In 
two  weeks  it  puts  life  and  snap  into  a  dog, 
and  gives  a  nice  rich,  glossy  coat  and  a  bright 
eye.  I  give  my  dogs  a  course  of  one  month 
on  these  pills  once  a  year,  and  two  weeks  be- 
fore each  show ;  and  I  have  never  brought 
back  a  sick  dog  from  an  exhibition.  The  pills 
are  particularly  good  to  give  a  female  after 
she  is  through  nursing  a  litter  of  pups. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  your  readers  any 
dog  secrets  which  I  have  acquired  in  my  fifteen 
years'  association  with  my  "only  true  friends." 

GusTAVE  Richard. 

Sherbrooke-Est,  Quebec,  Canada. 


SOMETHING  NEW:  MILK  AS  A  SIDE-LINE' 

To  the  Editors: 

In  1911  I  handled  5475  gallons  of  milk.  I 

carried  only  the  bottled  milk  in  quarts  and 

pints,  which  was  no  trouble  to  me.    My  profit 

was  $438,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

15  gallons  average  daily  sales. 

40  cents  per  gallon  cost  from  dairy. 


$6.00 

20  per  cent  for  handling. 


$1.20  net  profit  per  day,  or  $438.00  a  year. 

I  had  two  neat  signs  made  and  hung  these 
over  the  sidewalk,  in  front  of  the  store, 
where  they  could  be  seen  by  passers-by.  The 
sis:ns  read  as  follows : 


MILK  DEPOT. 

Ice-cold     milk     for    sale     here, 
cream    and    cream    cheese.      Pure 

buttermilk. 

Sweet 
country 

I  had  some  handbills  made  advertising 
milk  and  giving  the  prices.  In  every  package 
that  went  out  of  the  store  I  put  one  of  these 
handbills.  When  a  new  customer  came  in, 
I  would  tell  him  I  had  milk  on  hand  and 
could  deliver  it  any  time. 

In  this  way  I  have  advertised  my  drug 
business  and  have  made  quite  a  number  of 
good  customers,  all  by  handling  milk  as  a  side 
line.  

CAN  YOU  SUGGEST  A  METHOD? 

To  the  Editors: 

In  putting  in  new  side-lines  how  can  the 
druggist  learn  which  are  the  best  makes  of 
certain  articles?     Ivory  goods,   cameras   and 
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camera  supplies,  leather  goods,  cutlery,  cut 
glass,  and  pipes,  as  well  as  many  other  arti- 
cles, might  be  bought  of  better  quality  for  the 
same  money.  For  instance,  I  received  an  offer 
from  the  Davenport  Leatherware  Co.,  New 
York  City,  who  had  an  assortment  of  ladies' 
hand-bags  which  they  claimed  were  worth 
much  more  than  they  asked  for  them,  but 
which,  since  they  were  the  manufacturers, 
they  could  sell  cheaper  on  that  account.  For- 
tunately their  statement  happened  to  be  true, 
but  how  can  the  merchant  verify  a  claim  such 
as  this  firm  made  so  that  he  will  run  no  risk? 

Kingston,  Pa.  JOHN  LOHMANN. 


IT  WASN'T  WHAT  SHE  WANTED 
To  the  Editors: 

The  accompanying  letter  looks  like  a  prize- 
winner to  me,  so  I  am  sending  it  on  to  the 
Bulletin.  The  proprietor  sold  the  poor 
woman   a   particular   kind    of    cod-liver    oil 
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emulsion,  which  was  evidently  not  what  she 
wanted.  Hence  the  letter.  Quite  peeved 
about  it,  wasn't  she?  L.  G.  Black. 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


SEVERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 
To  the  Editors : 

To  make  tincture  of  iodine  in  three  min- 
utes, rub  the  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  with 
water  amounting  to  1  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  tincture,  and  add  the  alcohol.  The  iodine 
and  iodide  dissolve  immediately. 


On  page  175  of  the  April  Bulletin  C.  E. 
D.  submits  a  query  about  white  liniment.  Tell 
him  that  if  he  will  replace  10  per  cent  of  his 
oil  with  oleic  acid,  he  will  have  a  white  lini- 
ment that  will  not  separate. 

On  page  176  of  the  April  Bulletin  D.  W. 
M.  Co.  ask  for  the  formula  of  a  fly  spray  for 
horses  and  cattle.  I  desire  to  say  that  a  more 
effective  fly  oil  can  be  made  by  using  half  a 
gallon  of  crude  25-per-cent  carbolic  acid  and 
half  a  gallon  of  crude  petrolatum. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.  G.  T.  GetMAN. 

[Note  by  the  Editors.— In  the  formula  offered  for 
fly  spray,  the  carbolic  acid  content  is  12j^  per  cent, 
which  is  pretty  strong.  Furthermore  the  product  is 
needlessly  expensive.  As  for  the  use  of  10  per  cent  of 
oleic  acid  in  making  white  liniment,  it  ought  perhaps 
to  be  remembered  that  this  might  give  the  liniment  an 
unpleasant  odor.] 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LABEL  VARNISH. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  ordinary  label  varnish  is  quite  unsatis- 
factory in  appearance  and  application.  La- 
bels may  be  made  water  and  acid  proof  by 
the  application  of  a  saturated  solution  of  par- 
affin in  petroleum  ether  of  boiling  point  from 
40°  to  50°  centigrade.  The  process  consists 
in  simply  touching  the  label  with  a  small  piece 
of  cotton  saturated  with  the  solution.  The 
petroleum  ether  evaporates  almost  instantly, 
leaving  an  invisible  coating  of  paraffin,  which 
retains  the  new  luster  of  the  labed  as  well  as 
making  it  water  and  acid  proof. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.  C.  B.   BURNSIDE. 


PATENTED  SYNTHETICS  AND  THEIR  IMI- 
TATIONS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Just  a  word  in  reply  to  W.  H.  McLaughlin, 
of  Weyburn,  Sask.,  whose  letter  appeared  on 
page  169  of  the  April  Bulletin,  in  regard 
to  argyrol  and  nucleinate  of  silver. 

I  did  not  infer,  nor  did  I  wish  to  leave  the 
impression,  that  these  two  were  identical. 
They  are  not — far  from  it.  But  what  I  did 
wish  to  emphasize  was  that  in  my  store  one 
is  never  dispensed  for  the  other,  as  I  have 
seen'  done  in  some  other  pharmacies.  Nuclein- 
ate of  silver  is  certainly  dispensed  for  argyrol, 
and  quite  frequently  too !  It  is  rank  substitu- 
tion, pure  and  simple.  R.  E.  Dales. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  OPENING  DAY. 

How  his  new  soda  fountain  was  installed,  how  he 
let  the  folks  know  about  it,  and  what  some  of  the  re- 
sults have  been,  are  told  by  Ira  B.  Clark  in  the  Drug- 
gists Circuhr.  Let  him  tell  his  own  story,  as  it  carries 
a  lesson  which  should  prove  of  value : 

"In  the  first  place,  I  gave  myself  plenty  of  time  for 
the  installation  of  the  new  apparatus,  by  buying  the 
latter  part  of  last  year  and  having  it  shipped  in  Janu- 
ary, during  the  dull  season,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
manufacturers  are  not  so  much  rushed  with  orders.  I 
think  this  matter  of  early  buying  is  very  important,  as 
it  gives  the  factory  more  time  to  get  the  fountain  as- 
sembled properly,  and  it  gives  the  buyer  plenty  of  time 
to  make  the  installation  and  allow  for  the  length  of 
time  taken  up  by  the  plumbers,  electricians,  etc.,  as  they 
are  notoriously  slow  in  such  matters. 

"Without  undue  delay  my  new  fountain  was  in- 
stalled, plumbing  and  electrical  connections  all  made, 
and  ready  for  business  early  in  the  season.  At  this 
time  the  weather  man  was  on  his  good  behavior,  and 
the  favorable  weather  he  handed  out  made  business 
good  from  the  time  the  first  glass  was  drawn  until  the 
first  cold  snap  in  the  fall.  Of  course,  those  of  us  who 
have  had  experience  with  a  fountain  know  that  the 
first  part  of  the  cold  soda  season  is  always  the  best. 

ADVERTISING  THE  OPENING. 

"On  May  4  I  gave  a  soda-fountain  reception  which 
was  quite  the  most  pretentious  thing  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  'pulled  oflf'  in  this  'neck  of  woods.'  I  adver- 
tised the  event  by  distributing  3000  circulars,  1500  at  a 
time,  the  first  lot  going  out  two  weeks  before  the  date 
of  the  reception  and  the  others  one  week  before,  and 
in  addition  to  the  circulars  that  were  distributed  I 
mailed  500  invitations  three  days  before  the  event. 

"The  day  of  the  reception  broke  clear  and  fair,  and 
I  had  the  store  and  fountain  decorated  with  cut  flowers 
and  potted  plants,  and  was  told  by  a  great  number  of 
my  customers  that  the  work  was  very  tastefully  and 
attractively  done.  The  entire  store  force  waited  eagerly 
for  the  'show'  to  begin,  it  having  been  set  for  two 
o'clock.  I  had  a  band  of  music  from  two  until  eleven 
o'clock,  and  promptly  on  the  former  hour  the  music 
struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  from  then  until  late  at  night 
the  store  was  packed.  I  gave  a  very  pretty  souvenir  to 
each  lady  who  visited  the  store,  and  in  addition  I  had 
a  number  of  samples,  including  candy,  face  powder, 
talcum  powder,  toilet  water,  perfume,  etc.,  placed  in 
a  two-pound  paper  bag  and  fastened  with  a  clip,  which 
was  given  out  to  each  lady.  I  also  put  in  the  bag  a 
two-drachm  vial  of  extract  of  vanilla  of  my  own 
make,  which  has  proved  excellent  advertising,  judging 
from  the  increased  sale  of  this  product  since  that  time. 
I  also  had  a  contest,  the  prize  being  a  cut-glass  bowl, 
in  nammg  a  new  perfume.  The  perfume  was  a  com- 
bmation  odor,  and  the  prize  was  given  for  the  most  ap- 
propriate name  for  it.  This  feature  proved  quite  the 
best  number  on  the  programme,  as  the  counter  devoted 


to  it  was  crowded  all  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
A  great  number  of  good  names  were  suggested,  and  the 
one  which  I  selected  as  the  most  suitable  was  'areomist' 
In  this  connection  I  vvill  say  no  purchase  was  required 
in  order  to  enter  the  contest.  I  also  had  a  prize  of  a 
box  of  cigars  for  the  men. 

"At  two  o'clock  I  stationed  myself  at  the  front  door, 
with  the  idea  of  meeting  personally  every  one  who 
entered,  and  if  possible  giving  him  or  her  a  word  of 
welcome,  and  a  hand  shake.  This  I  succeeded  in  doing 
fairly  well,  but,  of  course,  was  called  away  occasionally 
to  wait  on  some  particular  customer.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  thirty  minutes  of  time  for  a  little  luncheon, 
I  was  'on  the  job'  from  two  until  eleven  o'clock,  and 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  here  that  I 
felt,  when  bedtime  came,  that  I  had  done  a  full  day's 
work. 

"Quite  a  bit  of  my  general  trade  is  by  'phone,  and 
I  have  some  customers  that  rarely  come  into  the  store. 
On  this  occasion  a  number  of  ladies  introduced  them- 
selves, who,  I  recalled,  were  good  customers  of  the 
store,  but  did  all  their  shopping  by  'phone. 

"The  reception  was  a  decided  success,  as  before 
stated;  it  brought  a  number  of  people  into  the  store 
who  possibly  had  never  been  in  before,  and  thereby 
established  a  closer  relationship  and  a  more  friendly 
feeling  between  them  and  myself. 

"The  'opening'  is  still  mentioned  frequently  by  my 
customers.  In  order  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  forget  the  new  fountain,  I  had  several  thousand 
post-cards  made  bearing  its  picture  in  colors,  and 
during  the  summer  months  I  mailed  these,  using  my 
mailing  list  of  500  names,  once  a  month,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  quality  of  my  ice  cream  and  cold  drinks, 
and  to  special  drinks  occasionally,  as  they  were  put  on. 
I  played  service  and  quality  up  strong  on  these  cards, 
and  have  been  very  particular  to  see  to  it  that  these 
two  features  were  maintained  at  the  fountain. 

"The  season  has  been  an  extremely  favorable  one 
so  far  as  the  weather  is  concerned,  and  to  this,  com- 
bined with  the  new  fountain  and  the  advertising 
thereof,  I  attribute  the  doubling  of  my  soda  trade  this 
year.  The  increased  trade  at  the  fountain  has  helped 
the  general  trade  to  a  very  gratifying  degree. 

"I  want  to  say  right  here  that  putting  on  an  affair 
of  this  kind  is  not  child's  play,  and  any  one  contem- 
plating such  a  thing  may  expect  to  do  a  lot  of  hard 
work  to  make  it  a  success.  But  the  returns  are  good, 
and  from  an  advertising  standpoint  the  outlay  is  very 
profitable,  and  my  advice  to  any  one  and  every  one 
installing  a  new  fountain  is  to  let  his  trade  know  of 
it  with  an  'opening,'  but  do  not  stop  there;  make  it  an 
annual  aflfair,  as  I  expect  to  do,  with,  of  course,  some 
modifications.    It  will  pay  and  pay  in  big  returns." 


SUNDAES. 


FRUIT  SALAD  FOR  SUNDAES. 

Select  one  quart  of  strawberries  that  are  sound  and 
ripe,  cut  or  chop  them  into  two  or  three  pieces,  but  do 
not  crush,  and  add  as  much  sugar  as  they  will  absorb. 
Peel  a  nice  ripe  pineapple,  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
cover  with  sugar.  When  the  sugar  has  absorbed  the 
juice,  add  the  berries,  and  about  the  same  amount  of 
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whole  cherries,  a  quart  of  chopped  fruit,  such  as  dates 
and  figs,  citron,  etc.,  and  enough  simple  syrup  to  enable 
you  to  serve  it  nicely. 

MAPLE  WALNUT   SUNDAE. 

Next  to  the  chocolate  walnut  sundae,  the  maple  wal- 
nut is  the  most  popular  of  the  new  sundaes  introduced 
in  the  last  few  seasons.  The  flavor  of  maple  goes  par- 
ticularly well  with  nuts.  Into  a  sundae  cup  turn  a 
cone-shaped  measure  of  ice  cream;  over  this  pour  a 
ladleful  of  walnut  bisque  or  walnut  flakes,  made  ac- 
cording to  directions  on  packages,  or  sprinkle  broken 
nuts  over  the  top  of  the  cream  and  pour  on  it  an  ounce 
of  maple  syrup.  This  can  also  be  served  topped  with 
whipped  cream  and  a  cherry. 

MARASCHINO  PINEAPPLE   SUNDAE. 

Over  ice  cream  in  a  sundae  dish  pour  maraschino 
pineapple.     This  makes  a  delicious  blend  of  flavors. 

MARSH  MALLOW    SUNDAE. 

Place  two  parts  of  ice  cream  and  one  part  of  sim- 
ple syrup  in  a  bowl  and  beat  together  thoroughly. 
Place  mixture  in  a  fruit  bowl  and  serve  the  same  as 
any  fruit  sundae.    Top  off  with  a  cherry  or  nuts. 

NUT  SALAD  SUNDAE. 

Chop  one  pound  of  mixed  nuts  and  add  ten  ounces 
of  crushed  strawberry  and  ten  ounces  of  crushed  pine- 
apple.   Pour  over  plain  ice  cream. 

PEANUT  SUNDAE. 

Place  two  ounces  of  peanuts  —  freshly  roasted, 
shelled  and  blanched  —  in  a  mortar  and  mash  with  a 
pestle.  Add  four  ounces  of  peanut  butter  and  rub  to- 
gether. Then  add  a  little  salt,  two  drachms  of  pow- 
dered acacia,  and  rub  again,  gradually  adding  an  ounce 
of  water.  Reduce  to  a  smooth  paste  and  gradually  add 
a  half-gallon  of  simple  syrup.  To  serve,  pour  over 
a  portion  of  ice  cream. 

TUTTI-FRUTTI  SUNDAE. 

Sliced  bananas,  eight;  sliced  oranges,  eight;  whole 
cherries,  eight  ounces;  sliced  pears,  eight  ounces; 
strawberry  syrup  diluted,  two  gallons.  Mix  in  punch 
bowl.  Use  two  ounces  of  this  fruit  mixture  to  one 
ladle  of  ice  cream.  Dress  with  whipped  cream  and  one 
whole  cherry.  This  fruit  must  be  made  fresh  every  day 
and  can  be  made  in  smaller  quantities.  Dispensers 
must  use  their  judgment. 

WHIPPED  CREAM    SUNDAE. 

Place  a  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  on  a  dish.  Put 
three  whipped  cream  chocolates  around  evenly  on  the 
bottom.  Pour  maple  syrup  over  the  ice  cream  and 
sprinkle  over  a  few  nuts,  and  top  off  with  whipped 
cream  and  cherry. 


"The  average  counter  soda  fountain  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  has  no  room  for  this  number  of  ice-cream 
cabinets,  and,  of  course,  with  smaller  ones  two  is  the 
limit.  All  sorts  of  schemes  have  been  tried — having 
extra  ice  creams  in  a  back  room  where  it  takes  too  long 
to  get  them,  or  having  extra  ice-cream  flavors  standing 
around  the  fountain  packed  in  ice-cream  tubs,  which 
makes  a  mess.  Neither  of  these  plans  is  convenient 
or  handy.  They  either  mean  quite  a  wait  for  your  cus- 
tomer who  wants  anything  but  the  usual  vanilla,  or  else 
make  the  fountain  repulsive  looking  to  your  trade. 

"Some  dealers  have  placed  a  long  ice-cream  cabinet 
next  to  the  soda  counter.  This,  while  better  looking 
and  more  convenient,  still  occupies  valuable  space  in 
the  store  which  could  be  utilized  for  a  candy  show-case. 

"One  confectioner  recently  solved  this  problem  very 
nicely.  He  had  a  twelve-foot  soda  fountain,  and  in- 
stead of  the  usual  cupboard  underneath  the  mirror  of 
the  back  bar,  which,  by  the  way,  is  of  very  little  if  any 
use  at  all,  he  had  this  space  occupied  by  a  long  ice- 
cream cabinet  which  holds  eight  five-gallon  packers 
and  is  partitioned  in  the  center.  This  ice-cream  cabinet 
was  finished  like  a  base  to  the  back  bar  and  had  the 
usual  mirror,  art  glass,  and  onyx  superstructure 
above  it. 

"The  effect  was  just  as  good  as  the  cupboard,  and 
the  cabinet  was  of  great  convenience,  as  the  eight 
flavors  held  therein,  together  with  the  two  five-gallon 
cans  in  his  soda  fountain,  gave  him  a  capacity  of  fifty 
gallons  and  ten  different  flavors.  This  was  not  only 
a  saving  of  space,  but  a  saving  of  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  as  well,  for  all  the  trade  that  came  into 
his  store  to  get  ice  cream  in  the  paper  buckets  to  be 
carried  out  went  directly  to  the  soda  fountain,  and  the 
one  man  was  able  to  take  care  of  this  trade  as  well  as 
look  after  the  fountain,  because  he  had  a  full  assort- 
ment of  the  ice  creams  right  at  his  hands.  This  con- 
fectioner had  also,  without  knowing  it,  solved  another 
soda  fountain  problem,  and  that  is  how  to  make  the 
back  bar  of  a  fountain  profit-producing  as  well  as  or- 
namental." 


ICE  CREAM  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

"The  use  of  ice  cream  at  the  soda  fountain  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country  has  increased  enormously," 
says  the  Confectioners  Journal.  "It  has  become  so 
that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  in  certain  localities  for  a 
confectioner  or  even  a  druggist  to  run  regularly  six 
or  eight  kinds  of  ice  cream. 


OPENING  THE   FOUNTAIN. 

An  opening  day  of  some  sort  is  a  pulling  advertise- 
ment and  is  within  the  means  of  all.  If  you  have  a 
small  store,  one  that  won't  hold  over  a  dozen  people,  an 
orchestra  is  hardly  the  thing.  It  will  only  attract  a 
crowd  outside  and  block  up  your  doorway,  says  the 
National  Druggist.  By  an  orchestra  we  mean  three 
or  four  pieces,  which  will  furnish  adequate  music  for 
an  opening  day  and  not  cost  very  much.  If  you  have 
the  room,  music  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  is 
usually  enjoyable. 

The  fountain  should  be  tastefully  decorated  with 
plants  and  flowers,  of  course.  If  there  is  a  florist  near, 
you  need  not  buy  a  lot  of  plants,  as  you  can  hire  them 
in  any  quantity.  In  a  small  town  you  can  generally 
borrow  them  by  the  dozen.  In  buying  flowers,  select 
such  flowers  as  roses  or  carnations,  flowers  which  may 
be  distributed  to  your  customers  toward  the  close  of 
the  affair.  The  question  of  free  soda  depends  largely 
upon  the  location  of  your  store. 

To  give  away  soda,   as  a  general   rule,  is  not  ad- 
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visable.  In  some  localities  it  has  been  known  to  bring 
on  a  small  riot.  Often  it  results  in  the  soda  going  to 
rowdies,  and  not  to  your  regular  customers.  If  you 
can  mail  tickets  carefully,  you  can  get  around  this 
trouble,  but  in  distributing  tickets  somebody  is  nearly 
always  overlooked,  and  then  you  lose  a  customer.  In 
quiet  neighborhoods,  free  soda  has  been  successfully 
given  to  all  comers,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  attempt 
will  bring  trouble.  An  opening  day  is  no  time  to  stand 
on  ceremony,  however,  and  after  a  customer  has  pur- 
chased a  glass  of  soda  it  is  all  right  to  offer  another. 
But  aim  to  treat  all  customers  alike. 

Do  not  think  because  you  live  in  a  small  town  that 
an  opening  day  would  be  wasted.  Efforts  that  might 
appear  small  in  a  city,  in  a  small  town  might  assume 
all  the  dignity  of  a  public  function.  The  smaller  the 
town  the  bigger  the  stir.  If  the  thing  has  never  been 
attempted  in  your  town,  that  is  just  the  reason  why 
you  should  try  it.  Don't  be  afraid  to  be  different. 
Therein  lies  one  secret  of  successful  advertising. 


PHOSPHATES  FOR  SODA  FOUNTAINS. 

Here   are  several    formulas    for  dispensing  various 
phosphates  at  the  fountain  : 

GINGER    SODA     PHOSPHATE. 

Solution  essence  of  ginger 2  fluidounces. 

Solution  essence  of  lemon yi  fluidounce. 

Acid  phosphate  solution 8  fluidounces. 

Syrup    8  pints. 

LEMON    SODA    PHOSPHATE. 

Lemon  syrup   7  pints. 

Pineapple  syrup   1  pint. 

Acid  phosphate  solution 8  fluidounces. 

RASPBERRY    SODA  PHOSPHATE. 

Raspberry  syrup 1  gallon. 

Acid  phosphate  solution 8  fluidounces. 

Solution  essence  of  rose J4  fluidounce. 

STRAWBERRY   SODA   PHOSPHATE. 

Strawberry  syrup   7  pints. 

Vanilla  syrup    8  fluidounces. 

Pineapple  syrup   8  fluidounces. 

Acid  phosphate  solution 8  fluidounces. 

TANGERINE   SODA   PHOSPHATE. 

Tangerine  syrup    7  pints. 

Pineapple  syrup  8  fluidounces. 

Muscatel  wine 8  fluidounces. 

Acid  phosphate  solution 8  fluidounces. 

WILD    CHERRY    SODA    PHOSPHATE. 

Wild  cherry  syrup   6  pints. 

Liquid  glucose   1  pint. 

Sherry    1  pint. 

Acid  phosphate  solution 8  fluidounces. 

ACID    SOLUTION    OF    PHOSPHATES. 

Phosphoric  acid    8  fluidounces. 

Potassium   phosphate    80  grains. 

Magnesium   phosphate    160  grains. 

Sodium  phosphate 80  grains. 

Calcium  phosphate   240  grains. 

Water to  make  8  pints. 

— Apothecary. 


MAKE  CUSTOMERS  PREFER  YOUR 
FOUNTAIN. 

"Why  should  the  people  come  and  spend  their 
money  at  my  fountain  rather  than  go  to  one  of  my 
competitors?"  asks  the  Soda  Dispenser.  Any  soda  dis- 
penser who  can  answer  that  question  correctly,  and  act 
iccordingly,  is  not  going  to  want  for  custom. 

"When  it  is  considered  also  that  the  better  class  of 
^^our  competitors  serve  as  good  soda  as  you  do,  it  de- 


volves upon  you  to  prevent  your  custom  from  going  to 
your  competitors  just  the  same  as  before,  and  calls  for 
more  thought  and  study  on  your  part. 

"The  answer  is  fourfold,  and  every  individual  dis- 
penser must  supply  the  details. 

"First,  you  must  impress  upon  your  patrons  that 
your  soda  is  very  cold.  You  should  advertise  this 
fact,  and  also  you  should  use  actual  ice  to  substantiate 
your  claims. 

"Second,  everything  about  your  fountain  is  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Not  only  must  you  make  such  statements 
on  placards  near  your  fountain,  but  whoever  has 
charge  of  the  fountain  must  be  liberally  supplied  with 
chamois,  polishing  compounds,  sponge  and  towels  to 
carry  into  effect  this  statement,  and  you  as  proprietor 
should  see  that  it  is  done. 

"Third,  all  your  syrups  and  other  ingredients  are  ab- 
solutely pure.  This  statement  is  easily  made,  but  it 
requires  eternal  watchfulness  on  your  part  that  nothing 
inferior  is  dispensed.  There  are  enough  honest  firms 
that  supply  first-class  and  strictly  pure  products  to 
render  unnecessary  any  experiment  with  doubtful 
products. 

"Fourth,  by  words  of  advertising  and  by  actual  deeds, 
assure  your  patrons  that  you  are  not  stingy.  Make 
your  price  right  to  your  own  satisfaction,  but  be  liberal. 
One  or  more  signs  embodying  information  along  the 
lines  here  indicated  will  bring  in  many  a  passer-by. 
Such  signs,  if  neatly  gotten  up  and  prominently  dis- 
played, become  an  irresistible  drawing  power.  The 
public  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  superior  merit  of 
your  soda  quite  frequently." 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  CHARGING  SODA 
WATER. 

.  "I  saw  an  entirely  new  invention  the  other  day  on 
a  soda  fountain  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  soda- 
making  end  of  the  business  in  doing  away  with  the 
usual  trouble  and  expense  of  the  old  method  of  charg- 
ing with  tanks  and  a  rocker,  and  a  great  improvement 
over  the  ordinary  electric  or  water-power  carbonator," 
writes  E.  C.  Tracey  in  the  Confectioners  Journal. 
"The  device  was  simplicity  itself.  It  consisted  of  a 
special  set  of  coolers  made  to  fit  any  fountain,  con- 
nected directly  with  the  city  water  pipe,  thus  giving  an 
unlimited  water-supply;  also  a  special  soda  draft  tube 
connected  with  a  drum  of  gas  governing  the  flow  of 
gas  by  the  movement  of  the  handle. 

"The  draft  tube  was  so  arranged  that  by  pushing 
the  handle  back  you  draw  clear  ice  water,  and  by 
drawing  it  forward  you  get  all  the  soda  water  you 
want.  It  was  good,  sharp,  bubbling  soda  water,  too. 
The  forward  movement  of  the  handle  regulated  the 
flow  of  the  gas. 

"Just  think  of  it!  No  tanks  to  rock  and  charge,  no 
motor  or  pump  or  tank  in  the  basement  on  a  carbona- 
tor. Just  connect  your  fountain  to  the  water  pipe  and 
attach  a  drum  of  gas  and  draw  soda  at  a  cost  of  one 
cent  per  gallon.  It  will  solve  the  problem  of  many  a 
proprietor  struggling  with  old-style  tanks  or  an  im- 
perfect carbonator.  It  certainly  looked  good  to  me  and 
worked  to  perfection." 
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specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

A  Drug-Naming  Contest. — 

A  drug-naming  contest  was  recently  conducted  by 
Campbell   &   Son   of  Lonaconing,  Md.     It   was   thor- 


Valuable  Prizes  Free 

FIRST  PRIZE  $2.50  GOLD  PIECE,  SECOND  PRIZE  $2.00  BOX 
HUYLER'S  CANDY,  THIRD  PRIZE  $1.00  BOTTLE  TOILET  WATER 

DRUG  NAMING  CONTEST 

We  have  placed  a  number  of  plates  in  our  window,  each  Plate  contains 

some  well  known  drug  or  chemical.  To  the  person   naming   sJl   of  the 

drugs  correctly   we   will   give   ^2.50  Gold  Piece.  To  the  person   naming 

the  second  largest  number  correctly  f2.00Box  Hayler't  Canify.To  the  person 

naming  the  third  largest  number  correctly  $1.00  Bollle  Toilet  Water. 

Here  is  your  chanci:  to  win  a  valuable  prize.    No  purchase  required,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  come 

to  our  store,  get  a  blank  card,  fill  in  the  names  of  the  drugs  and  deposit  it  in  a  box  we  have  for 

that  purpose.  Look  at  the  drugs  in  our  window  and  see  how  many  you  can  name 

It  will  be  lots  of  fun  and  you  stand  a  good  chance  to  win  one  of  the  prizes. 

The  contest  will  last  ten  days.  The  correct  names  of  the  drugs  and  the  persons  winning  the  prizes 

will  be  posted  in  our  window 

READY  TO  FILL  RIGHT-EVERY  DRUG  DEMAND. 

Prom  the  pine  forests  of  Main  to  the  mines  of  Chili,  from  Formosa's  slopes  to  fair  California's  coast, 
there  comes  spices,  extracts,  herbs,  g:ums,  flowers,  fruite,  roots,  petals,  drugs  and  chemicals,  all  of 
which  enter  into  the  making  of  a  complete  drug  stock  from  which  we  can  at  a  moments  notice 
select  the  right  and  exact  thing  to  fill  your  order  however  small  it  may  be.  You  may  want  a  lini- 
ment or  medicine,  a  special  prescription  filled,  one  and  all  require  drugs  and  herbs  from  the  four 
com&rs  of  the  earth.  From  North.  East,  South  and  West  comes,  all  of  these  many  products  to 
aid  you,  products  that  are  made  into  scientific  remedies  that  relieve.  If  it  is  to  advotised  remedy 
of  merit  you  want  we  have  it    If  it  is  a  prescription  we  can  fill  it. 

CAMPBELL  &  SON 

Progressive  Druggists 
The  Rexali  Store  Lonaconing,  Md. 


The  Campbell  circular. 


DRUG  NAMING  CONTEST 

Name         ,  ._     _ 

Address 

WRITE  THE   NAME  OF   DRUC 
SIQN  YOUR  NAME  AND   OEF 

\   

OPPOSITE  EACH  NUMBER. 
OSIT  IN  BOX 

2 

S  

2S 

24 

4  

6    

26 

26 

27 

« 

7 

8 

9    

10 

29 

U 

12    

31 

32 

33 

IS.,,. 

U 

34 

36 

36 

37 

16 

16 

17 

IS 

88... 

19 

20 

1 

This  card  was  used  to  identify  the  drufs. 
oughly  legal  and  proper,  as  it  involved  no  element  of 
chance    as    do    some    contests,    but    merely    placed    a 


premium  upon  knowledge.  The  contest  caused  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  store,  and  for  the  money  ex- 
pended was  one  of  the  best  advertisements  Campbell 
&  Son  ever  had.  Full  details  about  the  contest  and 
the  display  of  drugs  in  the  window  were  set  forth  in 
the  circular  which  is  reproduced  herewith.  The  orig- 
inal dimensions  were  8j^  by  11  inches. 

Each  contestant  filled  out  the  accompanying  blank 
in  which  he  identified  the  various  specimens.  It  was 
printed  on  heavy  paper  5  by  7  inches.  The  customers 
would  write  down  the  names  of  the  drugs  and  deposit 
their  guesses  in  the  box. 

A  Reminder. — 

There  are  many  things  in  a  drug  store  which  people 
might  buy  if  they  only  knew  enough  to  go  there  for 
them.  It  seems  advisable  for  that  reason  to  provide 
one's  customers  with  a  list  of  miscellaneous  articles 
that  they  may  obtain  in  the  pharmacy.  Jas.  H.  Miller, 
of  Christiansburg,  Ohio,  does  that  very  thing.  Recent- 
ly he  had  a  thousand  cards  printed  bearing  the  text 
seen  in  the  accompanying  etching.  The  cards  were  4 
by  6  inches  in   dimensions.     A  piece  of  red  string  at- 


EVERYTHING  FROM  A  TO  Z. 

Account  Books 

Platea 

Gold  Paint 

Pocket  Books 

QJue 

Post  Cards 

Balls 

Harmonici 

Pott  Card  Album* 

B«d  Pant 

Hot  Water  Bottlea 

Poultry  Powder 

Bibles 

Ink  and  Ink  iableu 

Purses 

BlackinK 

Japalac 

Quili  Picks 

Blank  Books 

Japanese  China 

Rattles 

Box  Paper 

Jardiniera 

Razors 

Bracelets 

Jelly  Glaasea 

Rubber  Goods 

Jewelry 

Rulers 

Candles 

Knives  ana  forks 

Schwl  Bags 

Knives.  Pocket 

School   Books 

Cards 

School  TableU.  Etc 

Chamber  SeU 

Lamp  Chimney 

Shoe  Dressing 

Chamois  Skins 

Lamp  Wicks 

Slates 

Lantern  Globes 

Spectaeles 

Chinam«l 

Lead  Pencils 

Sponges 

Chinaware 

Lime 

Sprayers 

Collar  Buttons 

Lime  and  Sulphur 

Spraying  Materia) 

Combs 

Lockets 

Sutionery 

Condensed  SmokA,^ 

LookinK  Glassu 

Stock  Fooda 

Condition  Powder 

Louse  Killer 

Stove  Blacking 

Cough   Drops 

Lunch  Boxea 

Suspensorya 

Crepe  Tissue 

Lye  or  Potash 

Syringes 

Cuff  Buttons 

Manicure  Sets 

Table  and  Tea  Spoons 

Cups  and  Saucers 

Marbles 

Talcum  Powde 

Cut  Glass 

Ma>ks 

Toilet  Paper 

Toifet  Sets 

Dolis 

Mending  Tissue 

Toilet  Soap 

Oominoea 

Toothpicks 

Dyes 

MuciUge 

Toya 

Envelopes 

Napkins.  Paper 

Trusses 

ExtracU 

Napkin  Rings 

Urinals 

Eye  Shades 

Nipples 

Valentines 

Finger  Rings 

Nursing  Bottles 

Varnishes 

Fireworks 

Oils 

Wall  Paper 

Pishing  Ta 

Oyster  Shells 

Wall  Paper  Cleaner 

Pacifiers 

Watch  Chains 

Flower  Pots 

Paints.  House 

Water  Sets 

Fly  Paper 
Furniture  Polish 

Paints,  School 

WnHow^adet 

Games 

X-mas  Goods 

Garden  Seeds  in  Bulk 

Peroxide 

Young  Folks  Books 

Gas  Mantles 

Pipes 

Zenoleum 

And  Many  Other 

'ancy  and  Useful  Artie 

les  yoa  will  find  at 

MILL 

ER'S  DRUG 

STORE 

PHONE  No.  7. 

Cl 

RISTIANSBURG,  OHIO 

tached  at  the  top  made  it  easy  to  hang  the  cards  on 
the  door-knobs  of  the  houses.  Some  were  also  mailed 
to  country  customers,  while  others  were  handed  out 
directly  to  men  and  women  passing  bj'.  People  often 
say,  "Why,  I  didn't  know  you  kept  this  or  that."  They 
are  glad  to  get  such  cards,  as  they  save  the  bother  of 
running  around  to  several  stores  before  finding  an  ar- 
ticle that  is  to  be  had  in  the  drug  store. 

"I  AM  a  self-made  man,  I  am." 
"Well,  I  think  there  is  one  thing  you  needn't  worry 
about." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Taking  out  a  patent." — Tit-Bits. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  P*rof.  W.  1,.  Scoville. 


Occluded  Observations. — 

The  normal  content  of  manganese  in  the  blood  of 
man  is  about  one  part  in  one  hundred  million,  but 
more  is  found  in  the  tissues  and  organs. 

The  internal  dose  of  salvarsan  has  been  placed  at 
10  grains,  but  its  therapeutic  action  is  weak  when  ad- 
ministered this  way. 

Extract  of  mistletoe  is  a  heart  tonic  and  diuretic, 
and  it  reduces  blood-pressure.  It  is  also  stated  to  have 
an  antispasmodic  action  in  epilepsy. 

Oils  of  rue.  pyrogallol,  and  ichthyol  are  stated  to 
be  the  most  effective  disinfectants  for  use  on  the  skin. 

An  Italian  pharmacist  recommends  mutton  tallow  as 
an  enteric  coating  for  pills.  He  says  it  is  unaffected 
for  one  hour  in  the  stomach,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
the  intestines. 

"Anon"  in  the  Lancet  says  that  furfurol,  not  nico- 
tine, is  responsible  for  the  poisonous  effects  of  to- 
bacco. 

Rubber  tubing  kept  under  water  was  found  after 
fifteen  months  to  be  in  better  condition  than  tubing 
kept  in  alkaline  or  boric  acid  solutions. 

Gas  mantles  lose  four-fifths  of  their  efficiency  in 
100  hours.  Carbon  lights  last  800  to  1000  hours,  and 
metal-filament  lamps  last  1200  to  2000  hours. 

Aminosulphonic  acid  is  the  latest  standard  to  be 
recommended  for  preparing  volumetric  solutions. 

Bergins  calculates  that  bituminous  coal  was  seven 
to  eight  million  years  in  forming  in  nature. 

LeBlanc  finds  that  potassium  hydroxide  is  much 
more  stable  than  sodium  hydroxide.  The  latter  is  at- 
tacked by  a  number  of  metals  which  do  not  react  with 
the  former. 

In  depositing  silver  on  glass,  it  is  found  that  the 
silver  is  absorbed  by  the  glass  in  a  colloid  condition. 


pnn„  *•  ;  ^KOt'P  IN  THE  Ykllowsto.nk.  -  After  the  Denver 
thl  u  ^l"  ^^^^  ^^'■^'■*'  o'  ^^^  members  and  their  wives  toured 
iw  Yellowstone  Park.  In  this  (froup  are  seen  some  of  the 
»o8ton  party  resting  at  the  Grand  Canyon.  In  the  front  may  easily 
be  recognized  J.  G.  Godding.  C.  H.  Packard,  and  Mrs.  La  Pierre. 


Three  WelI/-known  Boston  Uui  (.(,i.st>.  j.  i;.  (ioildin*,',  C.  H 
Packard,  and  Professor  E.  H.  La  Pierre  visited  Manitou  .Springs  in 
Colorado  after  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Evidently  they 
did  some  mountain  climbing  on  burros,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
illustration. 


and  the  composition  of  the  glass  is  important  for  the 
best  results. 

There  are  at  least  seven  distinct  crystalline  forms 
of  silica,  and  some  of  the  gems  of  commerce  are 
mainly  one  of  these  special  forms. 

Metals,  like  ice,  volatilize  to  some  extent  at  temper- 
atures considerably  below  their  melting  point.  Silver 
has  a  way  of  evaporating  from  solid  ingots  at  a  rela- 
tively low  temperature. 

Dynamite  has  taken  the  place  of  the  plow  in  loosen- 
ing up  hard  subsoils  for  farming  purposes.  It  is  both 
more  economical  and  more  effective. 

Pure  gelatin  dissolves  in  water  to  the  extent  of  0.6 
per  cent  at  18°  C.  A  0.7-per-cent  solution  will  set  to  a 
jelly  on  cooling  to  this  temperature. 

Alcohol  attacks  aluminum  slowly  and  corrodes  it. 
This  fact  makes  aluminum  vessels  unsuitable  for  the 
storage  of  alcohol. 

A  French  pharmacist  finds  that  on  aging  laudanum 
loses  some  if  its  morphine  and  becomes  weaker.  Prob- 
ably the  morphine  becomes  less  soluble  and  is  de- 
posited in  the  sediment  which  forms. 

Amyl  acetate  has  long  been  known  as  "oil  of 
banana"  because  it  has  a  marked  banana-like  odor  and 
flavor.  Now  C.  Kleber  says  he  finds  amyl  acetate  in 
nature's  bananas. 

Starch  grains  contain  two  substances — "amylopectin," 
which  forms  an  outer  envelope  and  is  not  easily 
changed,  and  "amylose,"  which  is  more  soluble  and  is 
dissolved  by  diastase. 

A.  Trillat  says  that  milk  sours  during  a  storm  be- 
cause of  the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure,  which 
causes  the  gases  at  the  bottom  of  the  can  to  rise  and 
thus  "promote  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria." 

Moth  Ball  Engines. — 

Naphthalene  has  been  adopted  as  fuel  for  the  loco- 
motives on  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad.  Steam  is  im- 
practical on  this  road  because  water  cannot  be  obtained 
containing  less  than  5  per  cent  of  solids.  Hence  com- 
bustion engines  are  used,  and  naphthalene  is  chosen  be- 
cause it  is  more  economical  than  gasolene  or  kerosene. 
It  is  uniform  in  composition  and  character,  and  is 
safer  than  liquid  fuels,  not  being  easily  set  on  fire  in 
the  solid  condition. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui,i.E- 
TiN  of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Roup  Cures  for  Chickens. 

E.  O.— H.  C.  Fueller,  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  sells 
granular  copper  sulphate  as  a  roup  cure,  coloring  it 
with  aniline  red.  Twenty  five-drachm  packages  sell  for 
fifty  cents.  The  customer  is  directed  on  the  label  to 
dissolve  one  teaspoonful  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water. 
The  resulting  solution  is  drunk  by  the  chickens,  and 
their  heads  are  also  bathed  in  it  if  they  are  sore. 

The  following  is  the  formula  of  a  favorite  roup 
remedy.  It  is  put  up  in  a  wide-mouth  bottle.  The 
sufferer's  head  is  held  over  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
compel  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes : 

Carbolic   acid 2  drachms. 

Ammonium  carbonate  (in  fragments)..!  ounce. 
Terebene 1  drachm. 

The  patient  should  be  held  up  by  the  feet  for  a  few 
minutes  night  and  morning,  before  the  inhalation,  as 
a  lot  of  fluid  will  escape  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
affording  the  medicaments  much  better  access  to  the 
diphtheric  membranes.  Unless  the  birds  affected  are 
particularly  valuable,  it  is  advisable  to  destroy  them 
before  the  rest  of  the  flock  becomes  infected. 

Roup  is  a  very  dangerous  and  often  fatal  disease 
among  fowls.  It  is  a  germ  disease  which  finds  victims 
among  fowls  that  are  debilitated  or  run  down  by  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  dampness,  poor  ventilation,  dirty  and 
lice-infested  quarters,  etc.  The  disease  usually  starts 
with  a  "cold  in  the  head."  Among  chickens  this  is 
manifested  by  sneezing,  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  head,  discharge  from  the  nostrils  which  accumu- 
lates into  thick  masses. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  way  of  treating  the  dis- 
ease is  to  separate  the  unaffected  birds,  keeping  them 
in  new,  clean  quarters  which  are  dry,  airy  and  whole- 
some. Disinfect  every  day  with  a  1^-per-cent  solution 
of  some  reliable  coal-tar  dip,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  feed-  and  drinking-vessels.  The  affected  birds 
should  be  given  the  same  care  and  in  addition  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  washed  out  with  a  1-per- 
cent solution  of  the  dip,  using  a  small  syringe  or 
medicine  dropper  for  the  purpose.  Mix  a  few  drops  of 
the  coal-tar  dip  with  the  drinking-water,  and  be  espe- 
cially careful  to  disinfect  the  buildings,  etc ,  every  day. 


Artificial  Maple. 
W.  L.  M. — Maple  syrup  sophistications  are  being 
prosecuted.  Artificial  maple  flavors  must  bear  labels 
free  from  any  falsity  or  they  will  be  condemned  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  by  some  or  all  of  the  State 


authorities  also.     With  that  understanding  we   submit 
the  following  recipes  found  in  the  literature : 

1.  Maple  flavor  is  said  to  be  given  to  simple  syrup 
or  glucose  by  the  addition  of  aqueous  extract  of  guaiac 
wood.  The  wood,  finely  rasped,  is  boiled  down  to  the 
condition  of  an  extract.  This  is  shaken  up  with  ether, 
or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether^  to  get  rid  of  the 
resinous  matters  taken  up  in  boiling.  Some  manufac- 
turers attain  the  desired  end,  though  not  so  completely, 
by  adding  cold  water  to  the  aqueous  extract  while  still 
hot,  which  causes  the  resinous  matter  to  precipitate. 
After  standing  a  little  the  clear  extractive  is  poured 
off  and  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  said  that  when  a  proper 
mixture  of  cane  syrup  and  glucose  is  used  the  imita- 
tion of  the  maple  flavor  is  so  near  as  to  puzzle  an 
expert. 

2.  Make  a  solution  of  white  sugar,  two  in  one ;  bring 
to  a  boil  and  remove  from  the  fire;  then  add  to  it 
strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  hickory  {Carya  alba),  or 
white  heart  hickory  {Carya  tomeutosa),  i  ounce  to 
each  pint  of  syrup ;  let  stand  ten  minutes  and   strain. 

3.  Red  corn  cobs,  4 ;  water,  2  pints ;  enough  light- 
brown  sugar.  Boil  the  cobs  in  the  water  until  the 
latter  is  quite  red,  strain,  and  add  sufficient  sugar  to 
make  a  heavy  syrup.  When  cold  the  flavor  is  very 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

For  Prickly  Heat. 

H.  H.  writes :  "Please  publish  a  formula  of  a 
preparation  for  prickly  heat,  one  to  be  used  as  a  talcum 
in    summer." 

Fine  rice  powder  makes  an  excellent  application. 
Tannoform  with  boric  acid  and  talcum,  equal  parts 
of  each,  makes   an   excellent   dusting  powder. 

If  you  have  in  mind  a  "perspiration  powder"  the 
following  formula   is   found   in  the  literature: 

Phenol 1  part. 

Burnt  alum 4  parts. 

Starch    200  parts. 

French    chalk 4  parts. 

Oil  of  lemon 2   parts. 

Make  a  fine  powder  to  be  applied  to  the  hands  and  feet,  or 
to   be   sprinkled  inside  of  gloves  or  stockings. 

Perhaps  a  borated  talcum  will  be  sufficient.  Here 
is   a   formula    for  one: 

Powdered  talc 22  pounds. 

Magnesium   carbonate 2J4  pounds. 

Powdered  boric   acid 1  pound. 

Mix 

The  perfume  is  made  after  the  following  formula; 

Carnation  pink  blossom  (Schimmel's)..?  ounces. 
Extract  of  trefle 2  drachms. 

To  12  drachms  of  the  foregoing  mixture  add 

Neroli    1  drachm. 

Vanillin    .yi   drachm. 

Alcohol  to 3  ounces. 

Sufficient  for  25  pounds. 


Colored  Lights. 

M.  H.  S.  writes:  "I  would  like  a  formula  of  a 
good  tableaux  light  with  a  process  for  coloring  it." 

The  so-called  calcium  light  used  in  theaters  is  a 
very  mtense  white  light  produced  by  turning  two 
streams  of  gas,  one  of  oxygen  and  the  other  of  hydro- 
gen, in  a  state  of  ignition,  upon  a  ball  of  lime.  It  is 
colored  by  merely  placing  colored  glass  in  front  of  the 
light. 

If  you   mean  the  production  of  colored   "fires."  so 
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called,  the    following  produce    a   red,  green,   and   blue 
flame: 

RUD    FIRE. 

Strontium  nitrate    20  parts. 

Potassium  chlorate   10  parts. 

Alcohol    20  parts. 

Water    100  parts. 

GREE^f     FIRE. 

(1)  Barium  chlorate   20  parts. 

Alcohol    20  parts. 

Water    100  parts. 

(2)  Barium  nitrate    10  parts. 

Potassium  chlorate   10  parts. 

.Mcohol    20  parts. 

Water    100  parts. 

ntUE    FIRE. 

(1)     Potassium  chlorate   10  parts. 

Copper  chlorate  .^ 20  parts. 

.Mcohol    20  parts. 

Water    100  parts. 

;  1)     Copper  chlorate   100  parts. 

Copper  nitrate   50  parts. 

Barium    chlorate    25  parts. 

Potassium  chlorate    100  parts. 

Alcohol    500  parts. 

Water    1000  parts. 


A  Liquid  Shampoo  Soap. 

F.  J.  A. — P.  Henry  Utech  told  the  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association  convened  at 
Bedford  that  he  has  found  a  "Liquid  Aromatic  Sham- 
poo Soap"  a  good  seller. 

"The  formula,"  said  Mr.  Utech,  "is  one  suggested 
by  Wilbert  some  years  ago,  with  but  a  slight  modifica- 
tion. Numerous  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
the  ordinary  fixed  oils,  such  as  linseed,  sesame,  Malaga 
olive  oil,  and  mixtures  of  these  with  cottonseed  oil, 
but  all  were  found  to  be  objectionable  for  some  reason 
or  other. 

"The  formula  now  used  is  as  follows : 

Sodium    hydroxide 80  grammes. 

Potassium     hydroxide 80  grammes. 

Cottonseed    oil 1000  Co. 

Alcohol     500  Cc. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 2500  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  hydroxides  in  500  Cc.  water.  After  solution 
has  been  eflfected,  add  the  alcohol,  and  finally  the  cottonseed 
oil,  in  several  portions,  and  shake  thoroughly.  Allow  to  stand 
for  several  hours,  shaking  the  mixture  occasionally,  until  thor- 
oughly saponified.     Finally  add  water  sufficient  to  make  2500  Cc. 

To  the  soap  liquid  thus  prepared  add: 

Potassium  carbonate 50   grammes. 

Terpineol 12    Co. 

Evergreen    "A"   sufficient    to    produce   a    grass- 
green  color. 

This  soap  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  about  75  cents 
per  gallon.  Dispense  in  four-ounce  bottles  at  25  cents. 
The  trade  packages  of  similar  products  seldom  contain 
more  and  retail  at  50  cents,  a  good  talking  point.  By 
putting  a  little  personal  push  back  of  this  product,  it 
can  be  made  into  a  very  profitable  specialty." 


Alcohol  Precipitates  the  Salt. 
i^.  M.  S.  writes :     "Please  publish  a  method  of  com- 
pounding the  following  mixture: 

Magnesium  sulphate 6   ounces. 

Tincture  of  ginger 4  fluidounces. 

Fluidextract  of  nux  vomica 2  fluidounces. 

Water,  to  make 1  pint. 

'I  tried  it  in  three  different  ways,  with  the  same 
result,  namely,  a  heavy  white  mass.  I  want  a  clear 
mixture  if  that  be  possible." 

The  trouble  here  is  due  to  the  magnesium  sulphate 
bemg  thrown  out  of  solution  by  the  alcohol.  We  sug- 
gest adding  an  extra  pint  of  water  to  the  prescription. 


thus  doubling  the  final  volume  and  increasing  the  do-se 
accordingly.  This  reduces  the  alcohol  percentage  to 
such  a  point  that  it  does  not  precipitate  the  sulphate. 
It  will  probably  need  to  be  filtered  to  produce  a  clear 
solution,  as  the  tincture  of  ginger  and  fluidextract  of 
nux  vomica  do  not  dilute  clearly  with  a  low  per  cent 
alcohol. 


A  Difficult  Prescription. 
E.  M.  S.  writes:    ""How  should  the  following  mix- 
ture be  compounded?     It  makes  a  dirty  brown  looking 
mixture:" 

Kgyptiagum    1   ounce. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 1  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of   myrrh 1  fluidounce. 

Nitric  acid    30  minims. 

Water  and  alcohol,  to  make 6  fluidounces. 

Egyptiagum  is  a  synonym  for  one  of  the  varieties 
of  acacia.  We  are  taught  that  alcohol  and  acids  are 
incompatible  with  acacia.  This  prescription  contains 
them  both,  and  the  alcohol  in  a  very  goodly  quantity. 
We   suggest  that  you  try  the   following : 

Make  the  Egyptiagum  into  a  mucilage  with  8  fluid- 
ounces  of  water.  Transfer  to  a  bottle  and  add  the 
tinctures  in  small  portions,  shaking  well  each  time.  In 
the  same  manner  add  the  nitric  acid  diluted  with  one 
fluidounce  of  water.  Lastly  add  water  enough  to  make 
12  fluidounces.  In  this  case  the  dose  should  be  twice 
what  it  was  originally  on  account  of  the  "doubling  of 
the  final  volume. 

This  makes  a  nice  appearing,  brown,  milky  emulsion. 


White  Shoe  Dressing. 

L.  P.  wants  a  formula   for  white  shoe  polish. 

The  following  dressings  are  for  white  canvas  shoes. 
Some  are  made  with  a  borax-shellac  body,  others  are 
resinous  in  character,  the  resin  being  dissolved  m 
alcohol. 

(1)  Shellac,    white 2  ounces  av. 

Borax    6  ounces  av. 

Water 32   Huidounces. 

Pipe-clay   or  chalk sufficient. 

Dissolve  the  shellac  in  the  borax  water  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
adding  water  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  for  that  lost  by  evap- 
oration, then  add  the  pipeclay  or  chalk  in  sufficient  quantity. 

(2)  Shellac,   bleached 2  ounces  av. 

Borax    6  ounces  av. 

Sugar    4  ounces  av. 

Glycerin   2   fluidounces. 

Zinc  oxide 4  ounces  av. 

Pipe-clay    8  ounces  av. 

Water 20   fluidounces. 

Prepare  like  No.  1. 

(3)  Pipe-clay    16  ounces  av. 

Whiting    8  ounces  av. 

Flake    white 6  ounces  av. 

Precipitated   chalk 4  ounces  av. 

Tragacanth,    powder 2  drachms. 

Carbolic  acid 8  drachms. 

Water,  enough  to  make  a  thick  paste  or  cream. 


Mustard  Ointment. 

E.  O.  wants  a  formula  for  mustard  ointment. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  this  preparation.  Nor 
can  we  find  a  formula  in  the  literature.  You  might 
experiment  with  an  ointment  containing  one  per  cent 
oil  of  mustard  in  a  petrolatum  base  and  increase  or 
decrease  the  oil  as  you  find  it  necessary.  Since  oil  of 
mustard  is  so  volatile  and  irritating  to  the  eyes,  there 
is  great  danger  in  using  such  an  ointment.  We  sug- 
gest  cutting'  down   the   amount   of   mustard   oil   to   a 
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point  where  the  odor  would  be  only  plainly  percep- 
tible and  then  adding  enough  oleoresin  of  capsicum 
or  oil  of  turpentine  to  give  the  product  marked  rube- 
facient properties. 


Liquid  Rouge. 
E.    O.   wants    a    formula   for   a   liquid    face    rouge. 
Here  are  two  borrowed  from  "Pharmaceutical  Formu- 
las" : 

(1)  Carmine ^    ounce. 

Liquor  potassae 6  drachms. 

Mix  and  add 

Essence  of  white  rose 3  ounces. 

Water  to  make 20  ounces. 

Set  aside  for  a  few  days,  agitate  occasionally,  and  filter. 

(2)  Carmine 2   drachms. 

Solution   of  ammonia a  sufficiency. 

Dissolve  the  carmine  in  just  enough  of  the  solution;  then  add 

Rose-water   to   make 16  ounces. 

Set  aside  a  few  days  and  decant  or  filter. 

Either  of  these  products  may  be  retailed  as  liquid 
rouge.     You  might  use  the  following  label : 


BLOOM  OF  ROSES 

For 

Beautifying  the  Complexion. 


Apply   with    a  camel-hair  brush  and   dab   lightly  with  a    soft 
cloth. 


Two   Prescriptions  Priced. 
In  the  March  Bulletin  a  Mississippi  druggist  sub- 
mitted   the    following    prescriptions    asking    what    he 
should   charge   for  compounding  them : 

(1)  Aspirin    1    drachm. 

Make  6  powders. 

(2)  Aspirin    4   drachms. 

Solution  of  potassium  citrate 4  fluidounces. 

L.  C.  Hattaway  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  replies : 
"For  number  one  I  should  charge  25  cents,  and  for 
number  two  65   cents." 

The  Davis-Leach  Drug  Company,  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  writes :  "Our  prices  on  the  foregoing  pre- 
scriptions would  be:  For  No.  1,  25  cents;  for  No.  2, 
75  cents." 

J.  W.  Blickenstaff,  of  Plymouth,  Michigan,  writes : 
"I  would  charge  25  cents  for  the  powders,  and  75  cents 
for  the  solution." 


Infusion  of  Digitalis. 

A.  D.  W.  writes :  "How  long  will  the  official  in- 
fusion of  digitalis  remain  good?  Can  you  give  me 
any  suggestion  for  improving  that  formula?  I  have 
been  using  fair  leaves,  and  making  the  infusion  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  P.,  but  it  seems  to  give  a  cloudy 
precipitate  in  a  few  days  and  spoils  in  a  short  time." 

Your  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  apparently 
look  upon  this  infusion  as  a  more  or  less  permanent 
product,  which  it  is  not.  In  Caspari's  work  on  phar- 
macy, for  instance,  you  will  find  that  infusion  of  digi- 
tahs  will  keep  only  a  day  or  two,  particularly  in  a  cool 
place.  Caspari  remarks  that  it  should  be  made  fresh 
whenever  prescribed,  unless  in  frequent  demand,  as  in 
hospitals,  when  daily  preparations  may  suffice. 


Metal  Polish. 
O.  K. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
prietary  product   which   you   mention.     The   following 
formula  is  recommended  for  machinery  by  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  industrial  museum  of  Batavia : 

Oil  of  turpentine 15  parts. 

Oil  of  stearine 25  parts. 

Jewelers'   red 25  parts. 

Animal  charcoal,  of  superior  quality... 45  parts. 
Alcohol  is  added  to  that  mixture  in  such  a  quantity  as  to 
render  it  almost  liquid;  then  by  means  of  a  brush  it  is  put  on 
those  parts  that  are  to  be  polished.  When  the  alcohol  has  dried. 
the  remaining  cover  is  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  45  parts  of 
animal  charcoal  and  25  parts  jewelers'  red.  The  rubbed  parts 
will  become  quite  clean  and  bright. 


Lubricating  Oils. 

0.  K. — Here  are  three  formulas  for  mineral  lu- 
bricating oils : 

1.  Pure  white  paraffin  and  vaselin  can  be  mixed  in 
any  proportion  by  melting  them  together.  Thus  we 
can  produce  greases  ranging  in  consistency  from  that 
of  soft  butter  to  thick  salve,  by  varying  the  quantities. 
Being  perfectly  free  from  acid,  they  are  admirably 
suited  for  lubricating  fine  machinery  and  axles,  whether 
running  at  high  or  low  speed. 

2.  Mineral  oil,  100  parts;  linseed  oil,  30  parts; 
ozokerite  oil,  20  parts;  lime,  9  parts. 

3.  Mineral  oil,  100  parts;  linseed  oil,  30  part^; 
ozokerite  oil,  20  parts ;  lime,  5  parts ;  magnesia,  4  parts. 


Excipient  for  Oil-containing  Pills. 

M.  B.  writes :  "Have  had  several  prescriptions 
lately  for  pills  containing  oils.  Do  you  know  of  a 
better  excipient  than  glycerin  and  syrup  for  making 
the  pill  mass?" 

Yes,  calcined  magnesia  and  glucose  are  better.  Use 
about  10  per  cent  of  calcined  magnesia  and  sufficient 
glucose  to  make  a  mass.  It  may  be  necessary  to  incor- 
porate a  little  licorice  powder  in  finally  adjusting  the 
consistency  of  the  mass. 


Preserving  Castor' Oil  Emulsion. 

M.  B.  writes :  "Please  tell  me  how  to  preserve  a 
50-per-cent  emulsion  of  castor  oil." 

Incorporate  10  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  the  product 
will  keep.  The  trouble  is  due  not  to  the  oil  but  to 
the  acacia  or  tragacanth,  which  ferments.  Alcohol 
will   prevent   the    fermentation. 


Can  He  Use  Carmine  Solution? 

M.  B.  asks :  "Is  solution  of  carmine,  N.  F.,  a  satis- 
factory coloring  agent   for  a  mouth-wash?" 

Yes,  if  the  mouth-wash  is  alkahne.  If  it  is  acid, 
the  carmine   solution  will  not  give  a  good  color. 


Coloring  Hair  Tonics. 

T.  D.  M.  wants  to  know  the  best  coloring  agent, 
green  and  red,  for  a  hair  tonic. 

Use  the  aniline  dyes.  They  may  be  obtained  from 
Theodore  Eaton  &  Son,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  presumably 
from  any  dye  house. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  us  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  a  concern  that  makes  the  small  clock  labels 
to  be  used  on  the  backs  of  prescription  bottles? 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


AS  TO  COLLEGE  ^^^  Dvuggists  Circular  had 
••RECOGNITION."  ^"1^6  a  story  in  the  April 
number  about  the  action  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  in 
refusing  "recognition"  to  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy.  Everybody  knows,  of 
course,  that  under  the  New  York  graduation 
prerequisite  law  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
refuses  to  examine  applicants  for  registration 
who  have  not  been  graduated  from  colleges 
complying  with  the  specified  requirements  of 
the  board. 

It  was  charged  that  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege had  failed  to  comply  with  the  entrance 
requirement  of  one  year  of  high-school  work, 
amounting  to  15  units,  in  that  it  had  accepted 
conditioned  students  with  12  units,  permitting 
them  to  make  up  the  extra  counts  on  chem- 


istry, botany,  and  the  like  during  the  first 
year's  work  in  the  college.  It  was  also 
charged  that  the  Philadelphia  College  had 
further  offended  by  granting  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  upon  the  completion  of 
its  regular  course  of  three  years,  whereas  the 
rulings  of  the  New  York  Board  provide  that  a 
doctorate  degree  may  be  given  only  at  the  end 
of  six  years  of  work,  as  is  the  case  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  country,  and  that  the  Ph.C. 
degree  only  is  admissible  for  a  three  years' 
course  and  the  Ph.G.  degree  for  a  two  years'" 
course. 

In  reply  to  these  charges  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  has  issued  a  public  state- 
ment. It  declares  that  after  a  conference  in 
New  York  City  last  July  between  the  officers 
of  the  college  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  New  York  State,  it  was 
definitely  agreed  by  the  former  that  the  full 
entrance  requirement  of  15  units  would  be 
exacted  after  the  present  year.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  this  difiference  would  be 
straightened  out  now  before  many  months.  As 
for  the  doctorate  degree,  the  Philadelphia 
people  stand  pat  in  expressing  their  conviction 
that  the  New  York  ruling  is  too  severe  and 
arbitrary.  Whether  there  will  be  reconcilia- 
tion on  this  point  remains  to  be  seen. 

Several  other  questions  were  touched  upon 
in  the  article  in  the  Druggists  Circular,  and  in 
the  reply  of  the  Philadelphia  College,  but  they 
comprise  unessential  details.  The  two  ques- 
tions really  at  issue  are  those  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing.  *       *       * 


CO'OPERATION 

AMONG  THE 

JOBBERS. 


Wide-spread  interest  has 
been  created  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  huge  jobbers'  buy- 
ing club  in  New  York.  The  company  is 
known  as  **The  Druggists'  Supply  Corpora- 
tion," but  this  title  is  misleading  in  that  the 
organization  is  exclusively  made  up  of  whole- 
sale druggists.  There  has  been  much  specula- 
tion as  to  the  purpose  of  the  company,  and 
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many  foolish  guesses  have  been  made,  but  the 
situation  is  really  very  simple.  The  jobbers 
are  merely  pooling  their  capital  in  order  that 
they  may  buy  goods  in  large  quantities,  and 
buy  them  cheaper. 

Particularly  will  this  apply  to  importations. 
It  is  expected  now  that  the  Corporation  will 
take  the  entire  output  of  certain  factories  in 
Europe — factories  making  druggists'  sundries, 
toilet  and  fancy  articles,  soaps,  perfumes,  and 
the  like.  This  will  not  only  result  in  buying 
the  goods  cheaper,  but  it  will  save  each  indi- 
vidual jobber  the  necessity  of  having  an  im- 
porting department,  paying  the  services  of  a 
customs  broker,  and  going  to  other  expenses 
of  various  kinds.  It  is  well  known  to  careful 
observers  that  the  profits  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business  have  been  gradually  diminishing  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  that  there 
is  an  ever-compelling  need  of  doing  business 
on  a  closer  margin  and  of  cutting  corners  and 
effecting  economies  wherever  possible. 

The  Druggists'  Supply  Corporation  has  a 
capitalization  of  $200,000,  divided  into  2000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  The 
stock  will  be  sold  in  10-share  lots  to  members 
of  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  The  promoters  of  the 
movement  are  Albert  Plant,  of  Lehn  &  Fink, 
New  York;  Dr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  of 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York;  Charles  Gibson, 
of  Walker  &  Gibson,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Charles 
A.  West,  of  the  Eastern  Drug  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  James  W.  Morrisson  of  Morrisson, 
Plummer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  and  William  A. 
Hover,  of  W.  A.  Hover  Sz:  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 


Durmg  the  last  few  months 

OIVE  WAY  OF  ^  11  •    ^      1 

GETTING  STUNG,  several  druggists  have  con- 
tributed articles  to  this  jour- 
nal describing  how  they  have  been  "stung"  in 
various  ways.  We  now  have  a  letter  from 
Francis  B.  Drolet,  a  druggist  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  who  relates  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
new  method.  Some  months  ago  there  came 
a  traveling  salesman  who  claimed  to  represent 
the  Louisville  Puritan  Club  Co.  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  He  had  bonded  whisky  to  sell  at  a  low 
figure — $22.50  per  barrel  plus  the  government 
tax  of  $40.  The  $22.50  must  be  paid  at  once, 
cash  down,  but  the  tax  of  $40  need  not  be  paid 
until  July  15. 

So    our   friend   Drolet   wrote   a   check   for 


$22.50,  got  a  receipt  for  it,  and  also  got  a 
very  handsome  certificate  which  declared  him 
to  be  the  owner  of  a  particular  barrel  of 
whisky,  and  which  gave  all  the  facts  about  it 
from  the  time  of  its  birth  down  to  the  present 
day.  Some  little  time  elapsed,  and  when  the 
stuff  didn't  arrive,  Mr.  Drolet  wrote  the  com- 
pany for  an  explanation.  His  letter  was  re- 
turned undelivered.  He  therefore  wrote  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Louisville, 
and  was  told  that  there  was  no  such  concern 
in  existence,  that  a  great  many  inquiries  had 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  company,  and  that 
evidently  druggists  had  been  stung  in  various 
parts  of  the  country, 

Mr.  Drolet  generously  relates  the  circum- 
stances so  that  his  brother  druggists  may  be 
put  on  their  guard. 


j^^yf  Indiana  has  a  new  anti-nar- 

ANTi-NAHCOTic  cotic  law.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  like  the  usual  State 
act  restricting  the  sale  of  certain  stipulated 
narcotics  to  physicians'  prescriptions,  and  pro- 
viding that  these  prescriptions  may  not  be  re- 
filled. In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  In- 
diana statute  makes  it  necessary  for  every 
retailer,  jobber,  and  manufacturer  within  the 
State  to  keep  a  record  of  all  sales  of  narcotics, 
giving  the  date  of  sale,  the  quantity,  name  and 
form  in  which  sold,  name  and  address  of  the 
jjurchaser,  and  name  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  entry  is  made.  This  book  is  open  for  the 
inspection  of  proper  officers  of  the  law,  and 
once  a  month  each  dealer  must  mail  to  the 
Indiana  Board  of  Pharmacy  a  detailed  report 
of  all  sales.  Exemption  is  provided  for  prep- 
arations containing  not  more  than  two  grains 
of  opium,  or  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  its 
alkaloidal  salts,  or  their  derivatives,  in  each 
ounce,  and  there  is  also  exemption  for  Dover's 
powders,  and  liniments,  suppositories,  oint- 
ments and  plasters  plainly  intended  and  labeled 
"for  internal  use  only."  The  penalty  for  the 
first  offense  is  a  fine  ranging  between  $25  and 
$500,  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of 
not  less  than  90  days  or  more  than  one  year. 
For  each  succeeding  offense  the  fine  and  the 
imprisonment  are  both  increased,  and  the  of- 
fender will  also  have  his  license  as  a  physician, 
veterinsrrian,  dentist,  or  pharmacist  revoked  by 
the  board. 
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The  N.  A.  R.  D.  has  per- 
^loan' FUND.  *  fected  its  plans  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  loan  fund 
raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  druggists  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  who  suffered  a  partial  or  com- 
plete loss  of  their  stocks  and  fixtures  in  the 
spring  floods.  A  committee  of  seven  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  fund,  but  all 
loans  decided  upon  must  first  be  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  Assistance  to  those 
in  need  is  to  be  made  exclusively  in  the  way 
of  loans,  protected  by  promissory  notes  pay- 
able in  three  years  without  interest,  but  draw- 
ing an  interest  of  4  per  cent  if  running  beyond 
that  period.  Up  to  the  15th  of  last  month 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  relief  fund  amounted  to 
about  $10,000,  but  it  would  appear  that  $5000 
of  this  represented  the  balance  of  the  old  San 
Francisco  earthquake  fund  raised  some  years 
ago.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  druggists 
haven't  been  particularly  liberal  in  the  present 
situation.  The  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  set  themselves 
quite  a  mark,  however,  by  endeavoring  to 
raise  $1000,  something  like  tw^o-thirds  of 
which  had  been  secured  by  the  middle  of  last 
month. 

*       *       * 

In  the  meantime  it  is  grati- 

OTHER   SOURCES       r    •  .1  ^1      ^  ^1        t-     1 

OF  RELIEF.  iyi"§'  to  kuow^  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  State  government  in  Ohio  have 
done  much  to  alleviate  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  floods.  The  United  States  treasury,  for 
instance,  loaned  Dayton  $2,000,000  for  the 
National  banks  to  loan  in  turn  to  merchants 
for  rebuilding  purposes.  The  Ohio  legislature 
passed  an  emergency  act  loaning  $3,000,000 
of  the  State's  money  to  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations at  4  per  cent.  Early  in  May  the  Ohio 
Flood  Relief  Association  reported  that  it  had 
received  a  total  of  nearly  $600,000,  and  alto- 
gether it  would  seem  that  the  State,  the  nation 
and  individual  citizens  had  all  rushed  nobly 
to  the  relief  of  the  bereft  and  the  homeless  in 
this  great  emergency.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  drug  trade  has  attempted  to  do  its 
share.  In  addition  to  what  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
has  done,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  throughout  the  whole 
country  have  shown  the  greatest  consideration 
to  their  creditors  in  the  flooded  districts,  have 


rewrapped  and  refinished  their  goods  for  them, 
and  have  offered  them  long  credit  in  their 
present  efforts  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 


In  the  March  issue  of  the 

HONESTY  IN  tJttt  t  t^^txt  i.     i 

ADVERTISING.  -BULLETIN  wc  reported  upon 
a  type  of  advertising  bill 
which  provided,  in  a  word,  that  any  one  would 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  who,  in  any  sort 
of  an  advertisement,  made  an  "assertion,  rep- 
resentation or  statement  of  fact  which  is  un- 
true, deceptive  or  misleading."  We  announced 
at  the  time  that  this  bill  was  being  backed  by 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America, 
and  that  it  was  being  pushed  forward  in  a 
number  of  State  legislatures  throughout  the 
country.  We  may  now  report  that  the  meas- 
ure has  been  made  law  in  at  least  five  or  six 
different  States.  This  is  all  in  the  line  of  the 
present-day  movement  for  honesty  in  business, 
and  it  ought  to  help  every  decent  merchant 
and  advertiser.  The  present-day  shibboleth 
is :     "Tell  the  truth  and  do  not  deceive  the 

consumer." 

*       *       * 

Hermann  J.  Lohmann,  professor  in,  and 
dean  of,  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Jersey  City.  Professor 
Lohmann  was  an  alumnus  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Pharmacy,  served  as  chemist  to  the 
Jersey  City  Board  of  Health  for  six  years,  was 
for  many  years  the  proprietor  of  a  retail  phar- 
macy, and  was  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1902. 


In  addition  to  the  facts  given  last  month  in 
this  department  about  the  growth  of  chain 
drug  stores  it  may  be  said  that  T.  P.  Taylor 
&  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  have  recently  pur- 
chased two  new  stores  and  now  control  a 
group  of  six  establishments  known  as  the  Tay- 
lor-Made drug  stores. 


George  W.  McDuff,  a  New  Orleans  drug- 
gist, and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  has  entered  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy.  He  declares  assets 
of  $2250  and  liabilities  of  $3365. 
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CONFLICT  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  LAWS. 

In  this  department  last  month  we  mentioned 
the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  touching  in  a  very  important  and 
significant  way  upon  the  "twilight  zone''  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  food  and  drug 
laws.  This  is  a  question  that  has  caused  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  now  for  several  years. 
Manufacturers,  for  instance,  who  do  business 
in  all  of  the  48  States  of  the  union  find  it  an 
intolerable  condition  of  things  when  they  have 
to  comply  with  one  requirement  in  one  State 
and  perhaps  an  entirely  different  one  in  an 
adjoining  State.  They  can  never  tell  where 
their  goods  are  going  to  be  shipped  and  used, 
and  it  is  simply  impossible  to  make  one  lot  of 
goods  for  Ohio  and  another  lot  of  goods  for 
Indiana  or  Michigan.  Hence  the  significance 
of  the  movement  to  have  all  State  laws  based 
upon  the  Federal  act,  and  to  permit  the  Na- 
tional Congress  to  be  the  leader  in  all  police 
regulations  of  this  character. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision,  already  re- 
ferred to,  clears  up  this  situation  somewhat. 
It  points  out  just  how  extensive  is  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  act,  and  just  where  begins 
and  ends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  laws. 
If  a  manufacturer  ships  his  goods  to  a  retailer 
in  another  State,  and  that  retailer  sells  them  to 
the  consumer,  the  whole  operation  is  one  of 
interstate  commerce  and  the  Federal  act  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  held  to  apply  to  the 
transaction.  So  much  is  clear.  If,  however, 
the  manufacturer  ships  the  goods  to  a  job- 
ber in  another  State,  the  jobber  sells  them  to 
a  retailer  in  that  State,  and  the  retailer  sells 
them  in  turn  to  the  consumer,  it  may  be  that 
the  Federal  act  extends  only  to  the  first  resale 
within  the  State,  namely,  to  the  retailer,  in 
which  case  the  retailer's  sale  to  the  consumer 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  law. 
One  lawyer,  in  interpreting  the  decision,  has 
held  to  this  view,  while  another  affirms  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  court's  argument  to 
be  that  the  Federal  act  controls  the  package 
all  the  v/ay  to  the  consumer's  hand. 

Of  course,  if  the  State  and  Federal  acts  are 
uniform  no  question  of  jurisdiction  is  or  need 
be  involved  at  all.     Both  laws  then  require  the 


same  thing.  If  the  State  law,  on  the  con- 
trary, asks  more  or  less  than  the  Federal  act, 
or  is  in  any  way  repugnant  to  or  different 
from  it,  the  question  of  jurisdiction  becomes 
all-important.  It  would  seem  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  manufac- 
turer himself,  so  long  as  he  complies  faithfully 
with  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  may  now 
ignore  the  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  of 
local  acts  except  as  they  exist  in  his  own  State. 
This  lets  the  manufacturer  out,  but  it  may  be 
that  it  doesn't  always  relieve  the  retailer.  If 
the  retailer  buys  the  goods  from  a  jobber  or 
some  one  else  in  his  own  State,  and  then  re- 
sells them  to  the  consumer  in  that  State,  his 
operation  may  possibly  be  held  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  law,  and  not  the 
Federal  act.  The  goods  must  therefore  be 
labeled,  and  must  otherwise  be  in  compliance, 
with  the  terms  and  requirements  of  his  own 
State  food  and  drug  law. 

The  situation  illustrates  over  again,  how- 
ever, the  need  of  uniformity  between  State 
and  national  legislation.  The  American  gov- 
ernmental system  of  divided  authority  be- 
tween State  and  national  governments  works 
out  pretty  well  in  most  cases,  but  one  of  its 
great  evils  lies  in  this  very  heterogeneity  of 
legislative  conditions.  In  effect  the  United 
States  is  one  great  state,  not  a  collection  of 
48  separate  and  distinct  States.  Laws  and 
conditions  should  be  made  uniform  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  fortunately  they 
are  being  made  so  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy 
has  been  working  for  years  to  bring  about  a 
uniformity  in  registration  conditions.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  about  a  like  uniformity  of  divorce 
laws,  as  well  as  of  statutes  like  those  having 
to  do  with  negotiable  paper  and  the  like.  Let 
us  also  wish  success  to  the  movement  for 
uniformity  in  food  and  drug  legislation. 


REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENTS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a  prize  sym- 
posium entitled  "Investments  I  have  Made." 
Three  druggists  describe  their  experiences  in 
different  ventures,  and  the  interesting  fact 
stands  out  that  real  estate  is  at  the  bottom  of 
each  transaction.  We  are  glad  of  it.  We 
wanted  descriptions  of  investments  of  a 
conservative   nature,   and   had   no   space    for 
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•speculations  in  gold  mines  or  other  venture- 
some deals.  Land  must  a'hvays  be  a  good  in- 
vestment in  America.  More  products  can  be 
made  in  the  great  workshop  of  the  country, 
and  more  railroads  and  factories  may  be  built, 
but  there  is  only  one  supply  of  land  and  no 
one  can  ever  increase  it,  however  much  the 
■demand  may  grow.  In  this  country,  happily 
isolated  from  the  wars  of  Europe,  protected 
against  plague  and  famine,  and  extending  op- 
portunities to  all  regardless  of  their  birth  or 
station,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  should  de- 
sire to  make  America  their  home  and  own 
their  share  of  Mother  Earth. 

And  such  investments  usually  pay.  With 
our  population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  a  year,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  the  man  who  buys  land  can  lose  noth- 
ing in  so  doing.  The  property  may  appreciate 
in  value.  For  that  reason  wise  investors  put 
their  money  into  real  estate  believing  it  a  safe 
risk  for  themselves  and  their  families.  What 
better  provision  can  a  man  make  for  his  chil- 
dren than  to  bequeath  them  a  piece  of  real 
■estate  ? 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
Those  who  remember  the  panic  of  '93  will  re- 
•call  that  for  many  years  afterwards  you 
couldn't  give  land  away.  Some  property  hold- 
•crs  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  recuperating 
from  losses  brought  on  by  the  hard  times. 
Land  appears  to  be  the  first  to  feel  a  financial 
-depression  and  the  last  to  recover  from  it. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  unimproved  property. 
In  Detroit,  notwithstanding  the  development 
of  the  city  brought  about  by  the  automobile 
industry  and  the  consequent  boom  in  real  es- 
tate, there  is  still  land  in  the  outskirts  selling 
for  less  than  it  did  before  the  panic  of  '93. 
This  is  a  lesson  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  untoward  side  of  land  investments. 
It  is  not  so  rosy  as  may  appear  at  first  glance. 

After  all  there  may  be  much  truth  in  the 
saying  that  the  best  place  for  a  druggist  to 
invest  his  money  is  in  his  own  business.  Of 
course,  if  he  is  so  happily  situated  that  his 
earnings  exceed  the  demands  of  his  store,  there 
IS  no  valid  objection  to  his  seeking  outside  in- 
vestments. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
there  are  hazards  in  such  transactions.  The  only 
business  in  which  the  pharmacist  is  expert  is 
drugs.  His  judgment  on  a  piece  of  property 
■s  worth  about  as  much  as  a  lawyer's  or  a  doc- 


tor's, simply  for  the  reason  that  he  has  never 
lived  in  real  estate  as  he  has  in  drugs.  We 
believe  in  the  druggist  owning  his  own  store 
when  he  can.  Several  proprietors  have  also 
profited  by  buying  the  property  contiguous  to 
their  own  buildings.  But  when  it  comes  to 
buying  unimproved  land,  as  some  of  our  read- 
ers have  done,  it  were  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  dangers  in  that  game  as  in  any  other. 
It  is  all  very  lovely  in  prosperous  times,  but 
when  the  slump  comes,  look  out! 

In  all  this  we  don't  wish  to  be  croakers. 
The  old  saying,  "nothing  ventured,  nothing 
gained,"  is  just  as  true  to-day  as  it  ever  was. 
But  it  were  well  for  druggists  seeking  an  out- 
let for  surplus  funds  to  realize  that  real  estate 
investments,  like  other  ventures,  have  their 
hazards,  and  these  have  to  be  considered  just 
as  much  as  the  possible  winnings. 


WHAT   ABOUT  FRIEDMANN? 

What  shall  we  say  about  Dr.  Friedmann 
and  his  alleged  "cure"  for  tubercular  infec- 
tions ?  Alas !  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what 
to  say.  So  far  the  evidence  isn't  sufficiently 
complete  to  make  a  final  conclusion  wise  or 
possible.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
Friedmann  doesn't  seem  to  be  acting  like 
either  a  scientific  man  or  a  real  benefactor  to 
humanity.  It  would  look  as  if  he  came  over 
here  in  the  guise  of  a  typical  promoter  to  un- 
load his  "proposition"  at  the  highest  possible 
price.     Evidently  he  got  what  he  wanted! 

A  cure  for  tuberculosis  must  of  necessity 
act  very  slowly,  and  must  need  a  great  deal 
of  experimentation,  and  a  close  and  long  ob- 
servation of  results,  before  the  truth  can  be 
reached.  It  is  impossible  in  two  or  three 
months  of  spectacular  therapeutics  to  tell  any- 
thing at,  all.  Europeans  laugh  at  Americans 
for  chasing  after  the  almighty  dollar,  and  they 
sneer  at  us  for  our  supposed  impatience  with 
scientific  methods  and  our  alleged  jumping  at 
quick  conclusions.  But  notice  the  difference 
after  all  between  this  representative  of  the 
German  race  and  a  certain  firm  of  manufac- 
turing pharmacists  in  America. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  remarkable  group 
of  biologic  products  known  as  Phylacogens 
spent  over  a  year  in  the  most  careful,  thorough, 
and  painstaking  investigation  after  the  prod- 
ucts had  already  been  made  the  subject  of  ex- 
perimentation by  their  discoverer  for  a  long 
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period.  During  this  year  and  over  of  obser- 
vation, more  than  700  of  the  best  clinical  ex- 
perts and  specialists  ail  over  the  country  sub- 
jected the  different  Phylacogens  to  exhaustive 
trial,  and  the  products  were  finally  marketed 
only  after  thousands  of  case  reports  had  been 
tabulated  and  studied,  and  after  the  products 
had  proved  themselves  beyond  any  question 
of  doubt.  This,  we  repeat,  is  what  an  Ameri- 
can firm  has  done.  Notice  the  contrast  ex- 
hibited by  a  German  physician,  who  conducts 
his  case  in  the  newspapers,  who  treats  a  few 
patients  in  a  spectacular  way  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  who  then  "unloads"  his  product  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Does  American  after  all  de- 
serve the  sneers  of  Europe  in  some  of  these 
particulars  ? 

OVERCOMING  CHEAP  COMPETITION  IN 
HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  this  month  in  our. 
new  department  of  "Prize  Questions  and 
Answers"  is  of  particular  interest.  It  has 
reference  to  the  cheap  competition  in  Hydro- 
gen Peroxide.  We  are  submitting  the  ques- 
tio,n  in  epitomized  form  over  the  head  of  the 
department  on  another  page,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  print  it  here  in  its  entirety,  as  origin- 
ally sent  in  by  the  Ellis  Drug  Co.  of  Vandalia, 
Missouri. 

One  of  the  best  selling  preparations,  and  one  that 
pays  the  best  profit,  is  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  For  years 
we  have  sold  it  at  the  uniform  price  of  25  cents  in  one- 
quarter-pound  bottles.  To-day  we  are  confronted  by 
the  department  store  selling  a  cheap  product  in  pint 
bottles  for  10  cents.  Apparently  the  people  do  not  see 
any  difference.  What  is  the  best  way  to  meet  this  com- 
petition without  cutting  the  price? 

This  shows  what  the  retail  pharmacist  is  up 
against.  The  department  stores,  grocers,  and 
general  merchants  are  selling  hydrogen  per- 
oxide for  almost  nothing,  and  most  of  the  stuff 
is  absolutely  worthless.  But  how  can  you 
teach  people  to  knozv  that  it  is  worthless,  and 
how  can  you  still  continue  to  sell  decent  per- 
oxide, at  a  decent  price,  without  trying  to  meet 
the  figures  of  cheap  competition  ? 


America,  in  the  direct  order  of  their  import- 
ance: 


THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  TEN. 

The  canvass  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus 
has  resulted  in  a  vote  indicating  that  the  fol- 
lowing ten  men  are  generally  considered  to  be 
the  most   illustrious  deceased  pharmacists  in 


William   Procter,  Jr. 
John  M.  Maisch. 
Charles  Rice. 
Edward  R.  Squibb. 
Albert  E.  Ebert. 


Edward  Parrish. 
Albert  B.  Prescott. 
Carl  S.  N.  Hallberg. 
Oscar  Oldberg. 
William  M.  Searby. 


Popular  votes  sometimes  yield  very  mysteri- 
ous results,  and  majorities  are  not  always  right 
by  any  means.  Regarding  the  foregoing  list, 
we  believe  that  all  but  one,  and  possibly  two, 
of  the  names  are  entitled  to  registration  among 
the  immortal  ten.  We  have  a  more  definite 
quarrel,  however,  with  the  order  of  precedence. 
It  is  our  deep  and  earnest  conviction,  for  in- 
stance, that  Oscar  Oldberg,  instead  of  being 
ninth  on  this  list,  should  be  the  third  or  fourth, 
and  certainly  should  not  occupy  a  place  farther 
down  than  the  fifth.  For  sheer  intellectuality, 
for  penetration,  for  creative  ability,  for  pro- 
phetic insight,  and  for  all  the  qualities  of 
mental  grasp  and  leadership  he  perhaps  ex- 
celled any  man  among  the  entire  ten,  and  cer- 
tainly had  not  more  than  two  or  three  equals 
among  them.  American  pharmacy  owes  more, 
and  will  continue  to  owe  more,  to  his  con- 
structive work  than  it  will  ever  know  or 
recognize. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


A  SUCCESSFUL  WOMAN  PHARMACIST. 

Those  who  attended  the  Denver  meeting  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  last 


Miss  Clarissa  M.  Roehr. 


year  will  recall   meeting  Clarissa  M.   Roehr, 
and  will   remember  that   Miss   Roehr  sprang 
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into  notice  at  this,  her  very  first  national  con- 
vention. She  came  to  Denver  as  a  delegate 
from  both  the  California  Pharmaceutical 
Association  and  the  Woman's  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and,  more  than  this,  she  carried 
the  invitation  of  the  Panama  Exposition  Com- 
missioners to  hold  the  1915  convention  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  in  San  Francisco.  The  A.  Ph.  A. 
at  once  took  Miss  Roehr  to  its  arms  and  made 
her  the  first  secretary  of  the  newly  organized 
House  of  Delegates — a  position  which  she 
filled  very  creditably.  Miss  Roehr  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  California,  from 
which  institution  she  received  a  bachelor's  ( !) 
degree  in  1907,  and  she  is  at  the  present  time 
serving  as  pharmacist  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  university. 


A  MERITORIOUS  APPOINTMENT. 

Once  in  a  while  an  appointment  is  made,  in 
the  realm  of  political  administration,  which 
strikes  everybody  at  once  as  being  admirable. 
Such  was  the  impression  created  a  month  or 
two  ago  w^hen  Governor  Ferris  of  this  State 
made  Leonard  A.    Seltzer  a  member  of  the 


Leonard  A.  Seltzer. 


Board  of  Pharmacy  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Seltzer 
is  a  representative  and  educated  pharmacist  in 
every  sense  of  the  w^ord.  A  graduate  of  the 
School   of    Pharmacy   of   the    University    of 


Michigan,  he  has  for  years  conducted  a  legiti- 
mate prescription  pharmacy  in  a  building  in 
this  city  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  physi- 
cians. His  standing  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  Detroit  is  very  high,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  by  practitioners  as  a  brother  spe- 
cialist. Mr.  Seltzer  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  revisers  of  the  National  Formulary,  and  a 
prominent  member  and  frequent  officer  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  His 
pharmacy  in  Detroit  is  often  visited  by  drug- 
gists, who  desire  to  get  ideas  for  the  conduct 
of  a  prescription  business. 


A  DRUGGIST  ELECTED  CITY  TREASURER. 

George  P.  Mills  is  well  known  to  everybody 
in  N.  A.  R.  D.  circles.  He  hails  from  Evans- 
ton,  just  out  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 


Geo.  p.  Mills. 

considerable  interest  that  he  was  recently 
elected  city  treasurer  over  three  competitors. 
He  led  everybody  else  on  the  ticket  by  a  hand- 
some distance.  A  graduate  of  the  Chicago 
College  of  Pharmacy,  class  of  1884,  Mr.  Mills 
has  ever  since  conducted  a  thriving  and  pros- 
perous business  in  Evanston.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
school,  president  of  the  Evanston  Pharma- 
cological Society,  president  and  secretary  of 
the  Evanston  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Committee 
of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
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This  shows  the  "Bonanza  Drug  Store"  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  with  the  manager,  Mr.  Diefenthaller,  with  his  back  to 
the  post. 


Here  we  have  a  view  of  "  Marine  Square"  in  Port  of  Spain, 
with  the  "  Bonanza  Drug  Store  "  shown  as  the  first  building  at 
the  left. 


John  Gill  &  Co.  of  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  are  proprietors  of 
this  store.    Mr  Gill  is  seen  standing  on  the  sidewalk. 


Thisinteic  ..:  a  iped  in  Bridgetown,  where 

the  Gill  pharmacy  is  located. 


The  Naparima  Dispensary  in  San  Fernando,  Trinidad,  is 
owned  by  L.  C.  Wharton,  who  also  has  stores  in  Princesstown 
and  Port  of  Spain. 


itt 


This  wholesale  and  retail  business  is  located  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  and  goes  under  the  name  of  W.  C.  Ross  &  Co.  Mr- 
Tate,  the  proprietor,  is  standing  in  the  doorway, 


Pharmacy  In  the  British  West  Indies. 
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;i  re  located  in  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  and  the  street 
on  which  they  are  situated  is  visibly  a  very  interesting  one. 


In  this  picture  is  seen  a  typical  sugar  plantation  on  the  island 
of  Barbadoes  not  far  from  Bridgetown. 


This  is  the  store  of  J.  A.  Ward  &  Co.,  which  is  also  located  in 
Bridgetown,  Barbadoes. 


Here  are  a  couple  of  Indians  in  Trinidad  wearing  head-gear  of 
a  fearful  and  wonderful  design. 


Hiiesi* 


still  another  store  in  Bridgetown.  Barbadoes.  is  that  of  Piggott 
&  Stroud.    Mr.  Stroud  is  shown  in  front  of  the  store. 


Mr.  Hinds,  of  Hinds  &  Co.,  Bridgetown,  proprietors  of  "  The 
Old  Drug  Store,"  is  seen  standing  in  the  doorway. 


Pharmacy  In  the  British  West  Indies. 
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Frank  Farrington,  the  well-known  trade  paper  writer,  Delhi, 
N.  Y.,  touring  in  his  Chalmers  36  on  the  top  of  Peru  mountain 
in  Vermont. 


Prof.  Charles  F.  Nixon  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  is  quite  fond 
of  automobiling. 


A.  W.  E.  Hemphill  of  Hensall,  Ontario,  drives  a  Hupmobile. 
Evidently  Mrs.  Hemphill  (present  or  future)  is  fond  of  sitting 
behind  the  wheel. 


A.  L.  F.  Whitworth  of  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  won  the  prize 
in  the  automobile  parade  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last  year.  His 
machine  is  a  Ford. 


Here  we  have  T.  J.  Morris  of  Lindale,  Texas,  photographed 
in  his  own  back  yard  with  Mrs.  Morris  and  their  three  healthy 
children. 


Jacob  Jesson,  wife  and  son,  of  Ontario,  California,  are 
seen  touring  the  California  mountains  in  a  32-horsepower 
Bine. 


Drn({^lsts  Who   Drive  Automobiles. 
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W.  I.  (iates,  of  VVhiteville,  ix-prt^'-^iili^'iit  of  the  Tennessee  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  is  one  of  the  best-known  and  best-liked 
drug  men  of  the  State.    His  pharmacy  is  a  very  attractive  one. 


Scranton's  pharmacy  in  Bertrand,  Neb.,  is  unusually  lartre  and 
commodious,  and  has  a  laboratory  and  stockroom  in  the  rear 
which  is  almost  as  large  as  the  store  proper. 


The  Palace  Drug  Store,  in  Payetteville,  Ark.,  has  for  its  proprie- 
tor Qus  Bridenthal,  shown  on  the  right  of  the  picture. 


S.  G.  Silverberg,  of  the  class  of  1911  in  Purdue  University,  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  New  Southern  Drug  Store,"  in  Muncie,  Ind. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  shown  at  the  right  of  the  picture,  are  pro- 
prietors of  the  Wilson  Drug  Co.,  at  Vivian,  La. 


J.  Cording,  standing  at  the  right  near  the  cash  register,  is  the 
owner  of  this  store  in  Litchfield,  Neb. 


Drn|{  Stores  Here  and  There. 
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Ethel  Duvall,  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy 
in  Hammond,  Ind. 


Ida  L.  Moore,  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy 
in  Lincoln  Place,  Pa. 


Kittie  W.  Harbord,  secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon Board  of  Pharmacy,  Salem,  Ore. 


Jennie  Sumner,  proprietor  of  a  store  in 
West  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Charlotte  E.  Stimson,  pharmacist  in  the 
Elgin  State  Hospital,  Elgin.  111. 


Frances  B.Wells,  pharmacist  in  the  Peoria 
State  Hospital,  Peoria,  111. 


Kate  M.  Davidowitch,  proprietor  of  two 

Philadelphia  stores  at  Sixth  and  Moore 

Streets  and  Fifth  and  Queen  Streets. 


Mrs.  A.  A.  Saunders,  Chase  City,  Va.,  has 

been  actively  engaged  in  pharmacy 

since  1875. 


Fannie  Kennedy  Schenk,  until  recently 
drug-store  proprietor  in  Durant,  Okla- 
homa, now  in  Deer  Trail,  Colorado. 


Women  Prominent  In  Pharmaceutical  Pursuits. 
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Two  Graphic  Pictures  of  the  Dayton  Flood. 

These  pictures,  together  with  those  reproduced  in  the  Bulletin  last  month,  tell  the  distressing  story  of  the  Daytou  disaster  this 
spring.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  juncture  of  Main  and  Third  Streets,  with  Todd's  pharmacy  on  the  left  corner,  and  Burkitt's 
pharmacy  on  the  right.  The  lower  picture  looks  south  on  Main  Street  from  Burkitt's  drug  store,  with  the  National  Theater  in  the 
foreground.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  turned  into  a  vast  lake,  and  the  water  has  all  but  covered  the  street  lamps  and  has  nearly 
risen  to  the  second  story  of  the  buildings. 


"Investments  I  Have  Made. 

Many  pharmacists  have  profited  by  making  investments 
outside  of  their  own  business.  Desiring  to  hear  from 
some  of  them  on  this  subject,  we  offered  $20.00  in 
prizes  for  the  three  best  articles  describing  successful 
ventures.  Here  are  the  papers.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  first  two  prize-winners  both  tell  about  real  estate 
transactions.  The  third  paper,  while  not  strictly  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  investments  as  we  ordinarily 
use  the  word,  is  so  interesting  and  su^^estive  that 
we  decided  to  ^ive  it  one  of  the  prizes.— The  Editors. 

1.     SUCCESSFUL  REAL  ESTATE  VENTURES. 

By  W.  C.  DAUGHERTY. 
Syracuse,  Kansas. 


yf 


For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  been 
the  owner  of  more  or  less  real  estate,  and  each 
investment  has  made  good  for  me. 

BOUGHT    "raw"   land. 

My  first  deal  was  made  while  a  drug  clerk. 
Not  being  content  with  my  salary  alone,  I  de- 


W.  C.  Daugherty,  Syracuse,  Kansas. 

cided  to  buy  a  piece  of  "raw"  land.  At  the 
time  I  had  little  or  no  capital  of  my  own.  I 
bought  a  half-section,  320  acres,  of  nice  level 
land,  and  in  the  brief  time  of  seven  months 
made  over  50  per  cent  on  my  investment. 

That  of  course  encouraged  me,  and  so  I 
bought  again,  this  time  a  quarter-section  of 
land  with  nearly  all  my  own  capital.  In  a 
short  time,  as  before,  I  sold  it  at  a  good  profit. 


Later  on  I  bought  a  fine  half -section,  paying 
$1400  for  it.  I  still  own  this  piece  and  con- 
sider it  well  worth  $5000.  I  have  made  sev- 
eral other  deals  in  real  estate  and  find  it  the 
safest  investment  a  man  can  make,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  easy  one.  Almost  any  one  can 
buy  land,  as  I  have  several  times,  by  making  a 
payment  down  and  paying  the  balance  in 
yearly  instalments. 

My  most  recent  purchase  is  a  tract  of  381 
acres  of  nice,  level  prairie  land  suitable  for 
grazing  or  farming.  I  paid  $7  an  acre  for 
this  tract  in  yearly  payments  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  is  all  paid  now,  and  I  own  701 
acres  of  fine  level  land.  Some  day  I  hope  to 
live  in  ease  from  the  income  from  my  real 
estate. 

Owning  real  estate  has  helped  me  in  many 
ways.  When  I  went  into  business  for  myself, 
I  mortgaged  my  land  and  therefore  had  my 
store  clear.  Then  I  could  do  business  easier 
than  if  the  stock  had  been  mortgaged.  After 
being  in  business  a  couple  of  years,  and  having 
prospered,  I  was  not  content  to  pay  rent.  So 
another  real  estate  deal  was  the  outcome.  I 
contracted  for  the  best  corner  lot,  25x140,  in 
our  little  city  of  1200  people  and  paid  $1800 
for  it.  After  the  lot  was  paid  for  I  set  about 
to  build  a  two-story  brick  building  on  it.  My 
building  is  25  by  80  feet.  I  rent  the  second 
floor  for  offices  and  occupy  the  first  floor 
myself. 

USING  THE   BANK. 

In  building  I  had  to  use  our  bank.  Here 
again  by  reason  of  my  owning  some  real 
estate  and  enjoying  a  reputation  for  finishing 
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things  that  I  started,  I  had  no  trouble  getting 
cash  as  I  needed  it  in  building.  When  the 
structure  was  completed,  I  got  a  loan  of  $3000 
from  a  Building  and  Loan  Association,  so  now 
I  am  paying  a  stated  sum  monthly,  and  in  a 
few  years  more  will  own  my  building  clear. 
It  is  worth  over  $7000. 

It  is  my  advice  to  every  young  man,  and  to 
some  older  ones  as  well  who  are  never  inter- 


ested in  anything  but  rent,  to  get  busy  and  own 
something — just  anything. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  my  brother 
druggists  are  not  so  favorably  situated  as  I  am 
here,  where  land  values  are  low  and  almost 
always  increasing.  We  can  buy  good  level 
land  here  for  from  $7  to  $15  per  acre,  and 
taxes  are  low.     So  I  call  it  a  good  investment. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say — Buy  real  estate. 


2.     HOW  I  FINANCED  MY  STORE. 

By  A  PENNSYLVANIA  DRUGGIST. 


I  was  doing  a  nice  profitable  business  in  a 
coal-mining  town  of  a  population  of  about 
7000  to  8000.  I  had  been  quite  successful  in 
putting  my  profits  into  Brooklyn  real  estate 
and  lumber  propositions  with  friends  who  were 
better  investors  than  I. 

One  day  an  assistant  bank  cashier  from  the 
adjoining  town,  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  that 
the  cashier  of  the  bank  had  told  him  to  speak 
to  me  of  a  sale  about  to  take  place  of  a  prop- 
erty on  which  there  was  a  drug  store.  The 
property  was  to  be  sold  in  Orphans'  Court,  or 
rather  had  been  sold  to  two  attorneys  who 
were  buying  it  as  a  speculation.  His  reason 
for  speaking  to  me  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
property  was  located  on  the  opposite  corner 
from  the  bank,  and  they  desired  a  buyer  who 
would  likely  improve  it  and  conduct  an  up-to- 
date  store. 

BUYING  WITH   BORROWED  MONEY. 

I  went  to  see  the  cashier.  He  told  me  the 
property  could  be  bought  for  about  seventeen 
thousand  dollars.  It  consisted  of  a  brick  store 
building,  two  stories  high,  and  a  barber-shop, 
also  a  frame  building  block  used  as  a  residence 
for  two  families.  We  figured  the  rentals  and 
it  looked  good  to  me.  I  said,  "If  we  can 
finance  it,  have  your  agent  buy  for  me."  I 
was  indebted  to  the  bank  in  our  own  town  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  at  the  time.  He  asked. 
"What  have  you  in  the  way  of  collateral  ?"  I 
had  bonds  in  a  lumber  proposition,  also  stock, 
some  bank  stock,  life  insurance,  fire  insurance, 
and  a  few  miscellaneous  holdings  which  fell 
short  of  the  required  security.  But  with  my 
store  in  good  shape  and  my  fire  and  life  insur- 
ance policies,  he  figured  that  he  could  take  care 
of  me.  I  bought  the  real  estate  for  $17,500, 
and  later  on  bought  the  drug  stock  and  fixtures 
of  the  store,  occupying  the  store  room. 

I  took  possession  of  the  store  and  ran  it  in 


connection  with  my  old  store  in  the  other  town. 
The  loan  of  $10,000  of  the  amount  borrowed 
was  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  an  estate  at  5 
per  cent,  and  the  bank  now  carries  the  balance 
of  my  loan,  which  is  $9550,  as  I  spent  $1000 
on  a  new  front,  $1700  for  a  new  fountain,  and 
$2500  on  new  fixtures,  paying  for  these  im- 
provements mostly  out  of  the  sale  of  my  old 
store.  It  paid  to  make  the  improvements  as 
the  business  was  run  down.  My  predecessor 
had  been  sick,  then  died,  the  store  having  been 
conducted  by  his  sister,  who  did  not  know  the 
business.  The  fixtures,  when  I  took  posses- 
sion, were  substantial,  but  hid  the  stock  instead 
of  displaying  it.  I  had  them  all  torn  out  and 
refitted  the  whole  store  room.  Instead  of  pay- 
ing the  asked  price  of  $6000,  I  bought  them 
for  $1500  and  sold  the  old  fountain  for  $500. 
It  has  kept  me  busy  stocking  the  store  out  of 
my  profits,  as  my  borrowing  capacity  is 
limited.  But  with  increased  sales,  which  have 
about  quadrupled  in  three  years,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  show  a  well-filled  store  and  am* 
doing  a  very  encouraging  business. 

HAD  INVESTIGATED  CAREFULLY. 

I  did  not  jump  into  this  proposition  without 
due  investigation.  By  inquiring  from  former 
clerks  of  the  old  owner,  I  learned  about  what 
his  best  business  was,  and  figured  from  the 
facts  which  came  to  me  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  proposition. 

I  have  fiye  rentals  and  my  own  store  room 
on  the  realty  end  of  the  investment.  I  have 
the  best  fitted  and  best  kept  drug  store  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  so  I  am  told  by  salesmen  and 
others.  I  have  had  a  new  competitor  since  my 
advent  into  this  field,  making  five  stores  in  all 
to  a  population  of  between  7000  and  8000 
inhabitants. 

It  seemed  quite  an  undertaking  at  first,  but  I 
was  not  afraid  of  hard  work.     I  felt  confident 
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that  if  my  health  kept  up,  some  day  my  load 
of  debt  would  be  more  comfortable.  At 
present  the  prospects  are  that  within  the  next 
few  years  I  can  breathe  easier. 

SOME  HAPPY  PHASES  OF  DEBT. 

The  debt  I  carry  has  a  tendency  to  make  me 
a  careful  buyer,  and  I  am  always  on  the  look- 
out for  prices  that  will  enable  me  to  make  a 
decent  profit.  Discounting  bills  and  conduct- 
ing a  cash  business  as  near  as  possible  have 
been  a  great  help  in  financing  my  business. 

It  is  a  big  satisfaction  to  occupy  your  own 
store  room,  to  be  free  from  the  whims  of  a 
landlord,  and  to  do  as  you  think  best  with  your 
store  room  and  building. 


When  your  interest  comes  due  on  the  mort- 
gage and  the  note  discount  must  be  paid,  it 
seems  sometimes  as  though  the  money-lender 
had  you  in  his  grasp.  But  it  pays  to  borrow 
at  five  or  six  per  cent  and  earn  seven  or  eight 
on  the  same  money.  Be  a  landlord  instead  of 
being  under  a  landlord. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  my  purchase  was 
a  good  one  as  the  market  value  to-day  is  easily 
$25,000,  while  the  purchase  price  was  $17,500 
and  $1000  added  for  a  new  front. 

Get  next  to  your  banker;  or  if  he's  too  big  a 
man,  try  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  some 
bank  directors.  Their  advice  on  investments 
is  usually  a  help  and  will  enable  you  to  dis- 
criminate as  to  the  less  risky  investments. 


3.    A  BLUE  SKY  INVESTMENT  THAT  PAID. 

By  DAISY  A.  FRICK. 
Audubon,  Iowa. 


Every  druggist  needs  a  vacation  once  in  a 
while,  and  if  the  ordinary  druggist  cannot 
arrange  to  take  one  once  a  year,  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  his  financing  or  his 
general  make-up. 

I  consider  my  $1300  investment  of  a  lot  and 


Miss  Frick  herself. 

six-room  cottage  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Oko- 
boji,  Iowa,  a  veritable  necessity  as  an  adjunct 
to  my  pill  emporium.  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  This  adage  is  just  as 
applicable  to  Jill. 

There  is  within  me  a  strong  love  of  nature. 
When  I  can  divest  myself  of  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  or  even 
a  week  to  ten  days,  I  take  an  outing.  I  pack  a 
small  grip,  board  a  train  at  eight-thirty  a.m., 
arriving  at  Okoboji  station  at  four  p.m.  Less 
than  a  five-dollar  bill  covers  the  railroad  fare, 
but  owing  to  the  indirect  route  I  must  take  the 


time  is  about  three  hours  more  than  the  actual 
distance  would  otherwise  require. 

Odds  and  ends  of  furniture  are  ample  re- 
quirements for  comfortable  living,  because  the 
beautiful  out-of-doors  attracts  me  much  more 
than  luxurious  furnishings.  Sleeping  out-of- 
doors  on  the  veranda  fills  my  lungs  with  ozone 
and  makes  me  forget  the  druggy  odors  of  the 
store.  Besides,  being  awakened  by  the  song- 
birds of  the  morning,  the  golden  tint  of  the 
dawn,  and  the  purr  of  the  motor  boats  as  they 


"  Come  in :  the  water's  fine ! " 

skim  across  the  water,  are  delights  that  neither 
country  town  nor  city  can  furnish. 

Then  there  is  the  glorious  morning  dip  in 
the  beautiful  blue  lake.  This  is  a  real  eye- 
opener,  and  the  freshness  and  tingling  glow 
that  come  to  me  after  a  swim  of  five  to  twenty 
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minutes,  according  to  my  inclination  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  most  wonderful  chemical  compounds 
on  our  shelves.  This  kind  of  tonic  stores  up 
energy  and  vitality  for  many  long  months  to 
come  and  work  becomes  a  real  pleasure.  That 
bugbear  feeling  is  actually  drowned  in  the  lake. 

There  are  so  many  other  kinds  of  pleasure 
to  be  found  if  one  just  cares  to  go  out  and  get 
them.  Walking,  rowing,  launching,  fishing, 
hunting  (in  season),  bathing,  and  even  sleeping 
and  eating;  with  a  keen  edge  put  on  one's 
appetite  by  indulging  in  some  of  these  things, 
who  wouldn't  enjoy  eating,  especially  if  the 
meal  be  graced  with  a  "lucky  catch  ?" 

An  $800  motor  boat  was  added  to  the  orig- 


The  Frick  pharmacy  in  Audubon,  Iowa. 

inal  investment,  and  I  truly  enjoy  launching 
better  than  autoing,  though  the  latter  would  be 
an  additional  joy  were  I  fortunate  enough  to 
own  both  launch  and  auto.  Perhaps  this  win- 
ter's business  may  justify  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile  by  the  time  the  summer  season 
rolls  around  again. 

You  may  wonder  how  I  enjoy  a  six-room 
cottage,  a  motor  boat,  and  a  huge  lake  all  to 
myself.  I  do  not.  I  am  blessed  with  a  good 
father  and  mother,  sister  and  brothers,  a  small 
nephew  and  niece,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  and 
friends.  We  just  'Tumble  Inn"  (the  name 
of  our  cottage)  all  summer  long  and  enjoy  it. 

The  purchase  of  this  cottage  and  equipment 
was  not  a  money-making  investment.     A  later 


purchase  of  a  half-section  of  land  in  the  region 
of  this  lake  is  going  to  prove  that,  when  I  get 
it  all  paid  for.  But  that  is  another  story. 
However,  it  affords  me  100  per  cent  profit  in 


A  pretty  driveway  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Okoboji. 

pleasure  and  I  might  add  much  more  than  that 
as  a  life-preserving  station.     I  expect  to  live 


•W..1  r^^^..i  i  „.iiL  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Okoboji. 

longer,  perhaps  to  be  a  hundred,  very  much 
happier,  and  at  least  a  little  more  prosperous, 


The  Merry  Widow  launch  with  its  crew  and  passengers  landing 
on  a  bathing  beach. 

as  a  result  of  this  investment  than  I  possibly 
could  from  any  other. 

I  send  along  a  few  snapshots,  kodaking 
being  one  of  my  hobbies,  and  the  pictures  tell 
the  story  better  than  words. 


I 


PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  following  two   questions  are   announced   for  the  next    monthly   contest,    and   we 
cordially  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them : 

1.  Since  the  cigar  counter  in  the  average  drug  store  is  probably  operated  at  a  loss, 

what  is  the  best  means  of  putting  it  on  a  paying  basis  ? 

Submitted  by  Roy  S.  Warnack,  New  Orleans,    La. 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  meeting  cheap  competition  in  Hydrogen  Peroxide 


without  cutting  the  price  ? 


Submitted  by  the  Ellis  Drug  Co.,  Vandalia,  Mo. 


For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  two  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00. 
Other  answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  No  single  contributor, 
unless  he  desires,  need  w^rite  a  reply  to  more  than  one  of  the  questions.  Every  answer 
must  be  at  least  500  words  long,  and  in  our  hands  before  July   10. 
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HOW  TO  START  AND  CONDUCT  A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  third  question  appearing  in  the  March  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  George  W.  Staple,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  running  a  cir- 
culating library  is  at  once  the  easiest  and  the 
hardest  thing  I  ever  attempted.  If  you  are 
careful,  the  library  will  prosper.  But  if  you 
fail  to  attend  to  the  proper  routine,  as  it  comes 
along,  you  will  find  it  worse  than  trying  to 
straighten  out  a  cash  account  that  has  been 
neglected  for  several  days. 

HOW  TO  BEGIN. 

First  about  the  books:  Buy  from  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  one  hundred  books, 
seventy-five  popular  copyrights  and  twenty-five 
of  the  new  best  sellers.  This  is  a  good  start 
without  too  much  expense.  Choose  all  fiction, 
and  no  children's  books. 

Next  have  a  plain  Mission  book-case  made 
without  doors  or  glass  front,  about  four  feet 
wide  by  six  feet  high,  with  six  shelves.  These 
shelves  will  hold  about  fifty  books  each,  thus 
giving  you  room  for  expansion.  Next  you 
must  have  a  card-index  box,  preferably  a  one- 
row  pull-drawer,  for  4  by  6  inch  cards.  Five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  cards  will  do,  printed 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  reproduction, 
and  on  both  sides.  You  thus  have  8  spaces 
on  the  two  sides,  lasting  the  ordinary  person 
a  year.  Be  very  particular  to  get  the  cus- 
tomer's full  name  and  exact  address.  Have 
the  exact  house  number  and  street.      It  would 


be  well,  too,  to  mention  the  occupation.  When 
a  book  is  taken,  write  the  number  diagonally 
across  the  square,  over  it  the  date;  when  re- 
turned, write  the  date  beneath,  and  you  have  a 
complete  record  of  that  book. 

Next  have  a  record  book,  and,  starting  with 
any  number,  one  or  one  hundred,  write  the 


dX<'^UJt^.is^2^^^£€^*r*^i2^.^ 


sS^fCL^ 


Mr.  Staple's  library  card. 

name  of  the  book  after  the  number.  Write 
that  number  on  the  front  inside  cover  of  the 
book.  Be  sure  to  put  it  on  the  cover,  not  on 
any  leaf.  Number  all  your  books,  indicating 
the  name  and  number,  with  the  numbers  fol- 
lowing down  the  page  in  succession ;  then  make 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  by  alphabetical  title 
on  loose  leaves,  leaving  plenty  of  room  under 
each  letter  for  additions,  with  the  number  of 
the  book  after  the  title.  You  can  do  without 
this  last  index,  but  it  is  very  convenient.    And 
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the  more  books  you  have,  the  greater  is  the 
saving  of  labor. 

One  thing  more  and  you  are  ready  for  busi- 
ness. Get  a  rubber  stamp  the  size  of  a  post- 
card, bearing  the  following  text,  and  use  it  on 
the  back  of  ordinary  post-cards  : 


Please  return  Book  No to 

library  and  settle  amount  due  for 
overtime,  or  if  you  wish  to  keep  book 
you  may  do  so  by  paying  for  same  at 
retail  price. 

Staple's  Book  Club. 


Now  you  are  ready  for  business. 

SOME  PRECAUTIONS. 

Let  no  books  out  to  strangers  or  non-resi- 
dents without  a  deposit  of  a  dollar.  Make 
every  new  member,  whenever  possible,  fill  out 
the  card  with  the  address  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. I  would  not  charge  any  fee  for  mem- 
bership, but  you  could  do  this:  charge  ten 
cents  for  each  book  taken  out,  or  five  cents  if 
the  customer  deposits  a  dollar  and  a  half  for 
membership  fee. 

Now  to  make  a  success  of  a  library  you 
must  be  very  particular  about  the  following 
points :  First,  never  let  a  book  go  out  till  you 
have  registered  the  number  and  date  on  the 
proper  card.  Nor  let  it  be  put  back  in  the 
library  till  you  have  checked  in  the  date  on  the 
card  below  the  number,  in  order  that  the 
transaction  may  be  complete  and  the  member 
relieved  of  a  possible  dunning  for  a  book 
already  returned. 

Have  an  understanding  that  all  books  can  be 
kept  one  week  with  a  penalty  of  one  cent  for 
each  succeeding  day  of  overtime.  And  unless 
you  want  to  ruin  the  whole  thing,  exact  this 
penalty  without  fail. 

Have  some  day  in  the  week  as  a  special  day 
for  going  through  your  cards  with  stamp  in 
hand  and  postal  cards.  Write  down  the  name 
t  the  delinquent  and  the  address,  then  turn 
over  and  stamp  the  card,  putting  in  the  num- 
ber. H  this  receives  no  attention  and  you  need 
the  book,  send  a  messenger  for  it.  If  he  be  a 
good  customer  and  "touchy,"  send  along  two 
<^r  three  books  for  a  further  selection. 

WATCHING  THE  RETURNS. 

H  you  want  to  know  just  what  you  are 
doing,  get  a  tin  lock  box  or  other  convenient 
closed  container.    Drop  all  the  money  in  there, 


then  empty  it  at  intervals  and  record  the  re- 
ceipts. If  a  book  is  lost,  stolen,  or  sold,  be 
sure  to  scratch  it  ofif  your  list,  so  that  your  list 
may  remain  up  to  date.  Once  in  two  or  three 
months,  as  occasion  offers,  check  over  your 
books  entirely,  in  and  out  of  the  library,  to  see 
if  any  are  missing.  Some  people  like  to  steal 
a  book. 

If  you  follow  the  foregoing  or  a  similar 
plan  you  will  have  no  trouble.  But  if  you  get 
careless,  in  a  year  or  two,  when  you  think  you 
ought  to  have  350  or  400  books,  you  will  be 
short  a  hundred  or  more.  Seventy-five  books 
at  40  cents  and  25  at  about  a  dollar,  together 
with  freight,  book-case,  index  box,  and  all. 
would  probably  cost  about  seventy  dollars. 
One  ought  to  get  in  about  $4.00  or  more  each 
week,  half  of  which  should  be  used  to  add  to 
the  library. 

In  the  case  of  new  books  just  oflf  the  press. 
I  have  kept  them  off  the  general  shelves  for  a 
few  weeks,  asking  members  to  keep  them  not 
longer  than  three  days.  Don't  have  any 
covers  for  the  books  such  as  the  Tabard  Inn 
uses.  They  are  a  nuisance.  Don't  have  any 
glass  front  to  your  library.  People  will  break 
it.  If  you  want  to  increase  the  returns  of  the 
library,  it  is  often  well  to  send  out  a  boy  to 
some  good  customers  who  don't  have  the 
books.  Send  along  two  or  three  for  selection. 
Or  call  them  up  before  sending.  They  may  be 
detained  at  home  for  some  cause  and  highly 
appreciate  an  offer  to  send  out  a  book. 

If  you  deal  with  McClurg  he  will  send  you 
frequent  bulletins,  thus  keeping  you  posted  on 
all  the  best  fiction,  the  newest  books,  and  those 
most  in  demand  in  the  big  cities.  This  is  of 
immense  value  and  help.  Don't  read  any  of 
the  books  yourself.  If  you  do  you  will  find 
yourself  wasting  many  a  half-hour  telling  peo- 
ple how  fine  or  rotten  they  are.  When  books 
have  become  useless,  worn,  or  for  any  rea.son 
no  good  for  the  library,  give  them  away  to 
some  hospital,  orphans'  home,  or  penitentiary. 
I  never  could  sell  them  at  any  price. 


MY    EXPERIENCE    IN    CONDUCTING   A 

LIBRARY. 

By  John  Lohmann,  Kingston,  Pa. 

I  invested  $33.21  in  the  library — $8.00  for  a 
book-case  and  $25.81  for  books  to  begin  with. 
I  have  bought  $34.40  worth  of  books  since, 
and  have  taken  in  $38.27  from  October  10. 
1912,  to  April  21,  1913.      My  books  are  in 
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good  condition  and  my  case  is  not  yet  filled. 
We  use  a  ruled  sheet  the  same  as  that  of  the 
rental  circulating  libraries.  There  is  space  for 
the  name  of  the  person,  the  residence,  the  date 
on  which  the  book  is  taken  out,  the  date  on 
which  it  is  returned,  and  the  amount  of  the 


charge. 


THE  RATES. 


Our  charge  is  2  cents  a  day,  minimum 
charge  5  cents.  We  require  a  deposit  of  $1.00 
from  strangers.  My  plan  in  starting  was  to 
add  ten  copies  of  new  fiction  a  month  for  two 
months,  then  five  for  the  next  two  months.  At 
present  we  buy  from  two  to  five  a  month. 

The  plan  we  follow  in  buying  new  books  is 
to  watch  the  new  books  as  announced  in  the 
World's  Work  and  other  high-class  publica- 
tions. We  also  get  the  monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  Baker-Taylor  Co.,  New  York,  which  con- 
tains every  month  a  list  of  ten  of  the  best  sell- 
ers in  fiction  for  the  preceding  month. 

If  a  patron  suggests  the  name  of  a  book  he 
has  read  and  considers  especially  good  we  put 
down  the  name  and  order  it  with  the  next  lot 
to  come  along. 

As  we  sell  magazines  I  have  the  books 
shipped  along  with  them  to  minimize  the  ex- 
press charges. 

The  cost  of  new  fiction  is  usually  80  to  95 
cents  per  copy,  depending  on  the  publisher's 
retail  price. 

We  have  had  practically  no  losses  since  our 
library  was  started.  We  print  on  the  inside 
of  the  cover,  with  a  rubber  stamp: 


LoHM Ann's  Pharmacy  Library. 

Books  2  cents  a  day.  Minimum  charge 
5  cents.  Strangers  are  required  to 
deposit  $1.00.  Books  kept  30  days, 
$1.00. 


I  am  pleased  with  the  success  we  have  had 
so  far,  and  anticipate  that  the  number  of  read- 
ers will  increase  as  the  library  grows  in  size. 

As  yet  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  older  books.  But 
I  think  I  shall  offer  them  to  my  patrons  at  25 
cents  a  copy.  If  they  don't  go,  we  shall  give 
them  to  our  hospital  for  the  patients  to  read. 
We  expect  to  take  in  enough  on  each  copy  to 
warrant  this  bit  of  charity. 

I  find  that  the  addition  of  new  popular  fic- 
tion is  advertisement  enough  in  itself,  so  that 


we  expend  very   little   for  publicity   for  this 
department. 

The  libraries  that  are  placed  in  stores  on  a 
percentage  basis  very  seldom  contain  fiction 
under  from  three  to  six  months'  old.  Our 
library  contains  from  two  to  five  copies  of  fic- 
tion each  month  that  are  less  than  a  month  old. 
Good  books  such  as  The  Harvester,  Freckles, 
etc.,  never  seem  to  grow  old.  They  are  sel- 
dom in  the  case  for  any  length  of  time. 

CAREFUL  SELECTION   NECESSARY. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  getting  the 
class  of  fiction  that  is  most  relished  by  your 
class  of  readers.  We  never  permit  a  book  of 
questionable  character  to  get  on  our  shelves. 
We  recommend  a  book,  when  our  opinion  is 
asked,  that  has  been  praised  by  some  patron  as 
a  particularly  good  book. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  profits  on  the 
library  will  ever  pay  a  Standard  Oil  dividend, 
but  we  do  know^  that  it  is  the  cause  of  many 
new  faces  coming  in  the  store  frequently. 

Here  are  some  figures  pertaining  to  the 
library : 

Spent  to  April  21 $67  61 

Taken  in  to  April  21 38  27 

Present  investment $29  34 


ANOTHER  MAN'S  PLAN. 
By  Robert  E.   Davenport,   Chicago,  III. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  I  used  with  success. 

I  decided  to  start  with  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, although  any  convenient  number,  I  sup- 
pose, would  do.  I  charged  each  member  two 
dollars  in  advance,  which  included  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  library  for  one  year.  I  also  let 
each  member  name  any  popular  $1.25  or  $1.50 
copyrighted  novel  that  he  most  desired  to  read. 
This  book  he  had  the  first  privilege  to  read, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  given  back  to 
him  to  keep.  This  gave  the  member  a  dollar 
and  a  half  book  of  his  own  selection  "for 
keeps,"  and  also  the  privilege  of  reading  a 
hundred  or  more  books  during  a  year's  time — 
all  for  two  dollars. 

EVERYBODY   PLEASED. 

No  one  complained  that  the  price  was  too 
high.  All  were  delighted  with  the  idea  and 
considered  that  they  were  getting  by  far  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  And  as  the  members 
selected    the    books,    they   were   much   better 
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pleased  than  if  I  had  selected  them,  took  more 
interest  in  the  library,  and  felt  as  though  it 
was  theirs. 

Now  after  one  hundred  books  had  been 
selected  from  the  catalogues  and  the  two  hun- 
dred dollars  paid  to  me,  I  still  had  fifty  dollars 
left,  figuring  the  books  at  $1.50  each.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  of  this  I  spent  for  more  books  'of 
my  own  selection,  good  copyrights  that  had 
not  been  selected,  and  which  I  was  sure  would 
be  enjoyable  to  read.  One  must  keep  some 
extra  books  on  hand,  you  know,  so  that  mem- 
bers can  have  some  choice  of  titles  when  they 
come  back  to  exchange.  The  other  twenty- 
five  dollars  I  put  on  the  proper  side  of  my 
bank  account. 

The  novels  at  that  time  cost  me  95  cents 
each.  Call  it  $1.00  considering  freight,  etc. 
That  made  the  total  cost  $125,  and  the  net 
profit  $75. 

New  members  could  join  at  any  time.  If 
they  desired  any  book  not  in  the  library  1 
bought  it,  but  generally  they  would  say :  "Oh, 
there  is  enough  reading  matter  in  the  library 
already.  I  shall  get  my  two  dollars'  worth  in 
reading  a  dozen  or  so  of  those."  In  that  case 
their  two  dollars  w^ent  into  my  pocket. 

Now  in  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  "What  method  should  I  use  in  dis- 
posing of  all  of  the  books  at  periodical  inter- 
vals ?"  you  want  to  remember  that  you  haven't 
many  books  to  dispose  of,  only  the  twenty-five 
dollars'  worth  that  you  picked  out  yourself. 
You  can  put  them  on  a  table  and  mark  them 
"25  cents,  and  they  will  move  at  that  price.  Or 
you  can  give  them  to  some  charitable  institu- 
tion— what  do  you  care?  You  have  already 
made  your  profit  on  them. 

THE  EASE  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

There  is  scarcely  any  trouble  about  a  library 
of  this  kind.  There  is  no  bookkeeping  beyond 
keeping  a  list  of  the  members  with  the  names 
of  the  books  they  are  to  retain  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Simply  see  that  when  a  member  brings 
in  a  book  for  exchange,  he  doesn't  carry  two 
or  more  books  away  with  him.  Keep  the 
books  on  a  shelf  or  table  by  themselves,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  small  amount  of 
trouble  you  are  put  to.  You  have  a  vise-like 
grip  on  the  business  all  the  time.  A  member 
can't  beat  you  or  get  the  best  of  you,  try  as  he 
may. 

Have  no  fines  of  any  kind.    They  dishearten 


a  member.  If  a  man  wants  to  keep  a  book  six 
months  to  read  it,  let  him.  He  only  cheats 
himself  out  of  other  reading. 

If  a  book  is  accidentally  destroyed,  and  this 
may  possibly  happen  to  one  book  in  the  library, 
you  can  afford  to  replace  it  if  necessary. 

I  had  about  120  members,  and  the  profit  was 
over  $100.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  have 
made  that  much  money  out  of  the  same  people 
in  the  same  length  of  time  with  books  by  any 
other  manner.  Furthermore,  if  patrons  ac- 
quire the  reading  habit,  they  will  buy  other 
books.  For  instance,  I  had  one  member  who 
said  one  certain  book  "just  suited  to  a  T"  some 
friend  in  another  town.  I  ordered  it  for  her 
and  sold  it  to  her.  Besides,  you  and  your 
family  have  all  the  free  reading  you  desire. 
Last  but  not  least,  you  have  a  hundred  or  more 
people  coming  to  your  store  continuously. 

I  did  not  spend  much  money  in  advertising 
the  library.  I  took  a  day  off  from  the  store 
and  started  out  "calling;"  went  to  business 
places  and  residences,  being  careful  to  visit 
people  who  w-ere  not  my  customers  as  well  as 
those  who  w-ere,  and  explained  the  library  to 
them.  Very  few  indeed,  not  over  five  per 
cent,  refused  to  patronize  it. 


STILL  OTHER  METHODS. 

By  G.  T.  Getman,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Ten  years  ago  I  took  the  Tabard  Inn 
Library.  My  contract  called  for  50  books  a 
month  to  be  sent  to  me  prepaid.  The  results 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  They  included  only 
from  four  to  eight  really  "new"  books  a 
month,  the  balance  being  old  books  or  some 
that  I  had  returned  previously.  So  I  can- 
celled my  contract. 

Then  I  bought  a  revolving  case  for  ten 
dollars  and  started  a  library  of  my  own.  I 
obtained  from  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  33  E. 
17th  St.,  New  York,  who  are  the  largest  pub- 
lishers of  books  in  the  United  States,  their 
"Monthly  Bulletin."  It  gives  a  criticism  of 
all  the  books  published  during  the  month  as 
well  as  a  list  announced  for  publication.  It 
mentions  the  "ten  best  sellers"  over  the  United 
States  for  the  preceding  month  and  gives  a  list 
of  good  $1.50  fiction  which  has  first  been 
admitted  to  the  "Popular  Copyright"  50-cent 
class.  By  buying  from  two  to  four  copies  a 
week  of  the  newest  and  best  fiction,  the  $L50 
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grade,  and  one  or  two  of  the  50-cent  books  at 
37  cents,  I  have  made  the  Hbrary  popular. 
And  while  yielding  a  direct  profit  of  about  100 
per  cent,  it  has  paid  many  times  that  amount 
in  indirect  returns. 

THE  RETURNS. 

Unless  we  are  very  busy  we  offer  customers 
our  assistance  in  selecting  books,  first  finding 
the  names  of  one  or  two  stories  that  have 
pleased  them  to  get  a  line  on  their  taste.  The 
class  of  people  who  have  leisure  to  read  and 
are  willing  to  pay  two  cents  a  day — no  fee  less 
than  five  cents — have  money  to  spend  for 
luxuries.  This  is  particularly  true  of  women 
and  girls.  By  our  courtesy  and  willingness  to 
see  that  they  get  a  book  that  will  suit,  we 
increased  our  trade  in  sundries,  stationery,  per- 
fumes, and  toilet  articles  greatly. 

I  have  room  in  my  case  for  250  books.  I 
started  with  50.  I  withdraw  books  each  week 
as  I  add  new  ones  to  make  room.  The  books 
withdrawn  I  display  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
offering  them  at  25  cents  cash.  I  sell  many 
that  way.  When  I  have  a  surplus  I  write  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Grange  (Patrons  of  In- 
dustry) in  surrounding  towns  and  offer  to  send 
a  list  of  titles  and  sell  clean,  standard  fiction, 
most  of  which  consists  of  $1.50  books,  w'ith- 
drawn  from  my  circulating  library  at  $25  per 
100.      I  invite  them  to  send  a  committee  to 


look  over  the  volumes  to  see  their  condition. 
I  have  sold  many  this  way. 

In  two  cases  I  increased  my  business  by 
offering  to  the  pastor  of  a  Sunday-school  a 
book  for  each  card  punched  to  show  $5.00 
worth  of  goods  purchased  by  members  of  his 
congregation.  From  my  experience  I  would 
not  discontinue  my  library  even  if  it  did  not 
pay  directly. 

THE  KIND  OF  BOOKS. 

I  avoid  all  books  that  are  not  clean  and 
wholesome.  I  have  none  by  Eleanor  Glyn 
and  such  authors.  About  a  third  of  the  books 
bought  are  mystery  stories,  so-called  detective 
narratives.  Western  stories  are  particularly 
good  sellers  if  well  written.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  send  a  list  of  good  books  at  right  prices  to 
any  druggist  interested. 

In  villages  a  card  index  and  deposit  are  not 
necessary   as   in    cities.      I    rule    an    ordinary 


Name  of  person. 

Book. 

Taken 
out. 

Re- 
turned. 

Fee. 

Mrs.  John  Jones. 

Shepherd  of  the  Hills. 

March  5 

8 

6  cents. 

The  book  record. 


composition  book  as  seen  in  the  accompanying 
reproduction.  The  customers  usually  make 
their  ow-n  entries  and  pay  the  dues. 


HOW  CAN  WE  BEST  ADVERTISE  THE  SODA  BUSINESS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  first  question  appearing  in  the  March  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Frank  Monahan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Service  is  of  the  greatest  consideration  in 
the  advertising  of  the  soda  fountain. 

The  proprietor  must  have  a  liking  for  this 
department.  He  must  take  as  much  pride  and 
interest  in  the  soda  business  as  he  does  in  the 
more  ethical  branches  of  pharmacy.  He  must 
also  see  that  his  help  takes  an  interest  in  it. 
If  the  business  warrants  it,  an  experienced 
dispenser  should  be  in  charge.  If  the  sales  are 
not  large  enough  for  this  expense,  one  of  the 
regular  clerks  should  be  assigned  to  this  duty 
and  held  responsible  for  the  management. 
Select  your  man  with  care,  as  the  making  of 
new  customers  and  retaining  the  old  ones  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  dispenser.  If  every- 
thing else  is  at  its  best,  a  dispenser  with  the 


"don't  care"  feeling  can  drive  your  trade  away 
in  a  short  time.  The  position  of  the  fountain 
should  be  considered.  The  best  place  is  near 
the  door,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  seen  from 
the  street  and  when  entering  the  store. 

GOOD  SERVICE  ESSENTIAL. 

Cleanliness  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Keep  everything  bright  and  clean.  Have  your 
man  get  at  the  fountain  before  the  trade  starts 
in  the  morning.  Have  him  wash,  scrub  and 
polish  everything  about  the  fountain.  Then 
keep  it  that  way  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
You  would  not  care  to  patronize  a  hotel  or 
cafe  where  the  plates,  cups,  tables,  towels,  etc., 
are  sticky  and  dirty.  Personally  you  like 
cleanliness;  so  do  others.  Keep  dirty  towels, 
sponges,  etc.,  out  of  sight.  To  see  them  hang- 
ing around  is  not  appetizing.      See  that  the 
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dispenser  looks  clean.  A  clean  collar,  a  clean 
white  coat  and  a  clean  shave  will  help  a  lot. 

Success  at  the  fountain  in  a  great  measure 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  goods  that  you 
use.  In  fact,  it  is  having  the  best  of  every- 
thing that  brings  results. 

Buy  your  supplies  from  reliable  houses.  See 
that  you  follow^  closely  the  formula  on  the  con- 
tainers. Always  insist  on  measuring  and  mix- 
ing everything  in  its  proper  way.  Don't  guess. 
Be  accurate. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  success  is  to  have 
things  fresh.  If  you  have  a  small  store  you 
cannot  have  everything.  Try  and  have  a  few 
things  exceptionally  fine,  so  that  the  neighbor- 


Frank  Monahan,  Philadelphia. 

hood  will  talk  about  it  and  you  will  find  that 
customers  will  come  again,  and  often  bring  a 
friend  with  them.  Keep  up  your  stock,  don't 
run  a  "just  out"  fountain. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  relates  to  service : 
we  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  service  and 
cleanliness  at  the  soda  fountain.  I  have  seen 
many  stores  build  up  a  profitable  business  on 
this  alone.  On  the  other  hand  I  could  cite 
some  cases  where  druggists  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  an  advertising  campaign  which  pulled 
the  people  to  their  fountains  and  then  disap- 
pointed them  with  poor  service.  Success  at 
the  fountain  is  not  made  by  selling  to  a  person 
once.  You  must  treat  him  so  that  he  will 
come  again  and  often. 


ADVERTISING    TIPS. 

To  advertise,  or  turn  the  attention  of  others 
to  your  fountain,  I  found  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  means  was  the  constant  use  of 
show  cards  and  strips  at  the  fountain,  in  the 
windows  and  scattered  around  the  store. 

Adopt  a  specialty.  By  that  I  mean,  have 
several  special  drinks  or  sundaes,  and  some 
that  are  different,  look  different,  or  are  named 
differently  from  your  competitor's.  When 
you  have  made  your  selection,  push  it.  Most 
stores  have  several  window^s.  Use  one  of 
these  frecjuently  during  the  warm  weather  for 
a  soda  display. 

At  the  fountain  have  a  menu  card  with  the 
names  and  prices  of  everything  you  serve. 
Don't  forget  the  price.  People  like  to  know 
what  things  cost  before  they  order. 


THE  WAY  TO  A  GOOD  SODA  BUSINESS. 
By  W.  a.  Hatchett,  Sentinel,  Oklahoma. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  best 
kind  of  advertising  to  use  for  developing  the 
soda  business?"  I  am  giving  several  of  the 
little  schemes  w'e  used  to  advertise  our  foun- 
tain, beginning  with  the  time  it  was  installed 
and  covering  the  first  year  of  operation. 

When  we  first  installed  our  fountain,  we  did 
not  have  an  opening  day,  but  mailed  out  five 
hundred  special  post-cards  inviting  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  come  in  and 
present  the  cards  at  our  fountain  and  receive 
free  of  charge  any  drink  they  cared  to  try. 

All  the  cards  came  in,  but  not  fast  enough 
to  cause  us  any  rush.  We  had  time  to  give 
special  attention  to  each  customer,  and  _  we 
made  it  a  point  to  have  as  many  patrons  as 
possible  examine  our  work-board,  glass  rinser, 
automatic  carbonator,  sanitary  pumps,  and  our 
water  filter,  explaining  to  each  of  them  how 
everything  w'orked  and  how  sanitary  it  was. 
This  impressed  them  with  the  idea  that  we 
were  going  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  we  did. 
We  also  served  everything  in  polished  glasses 
as  far  as  possible,  and  made  it  a  point  to 
always  have  "something  new."  Nothing  ad- 
vertises a  fountain  quicker  or  better  than  to 
have  it  known  as  a  place  where  there  is  always 
something  different  as  well  as  all  the  popular 
drinks,  and  to  let  the  customer  see  that  every- 
thing is  clean.  It  is  also  a  good  advertisement 
to  have  plenty  of  polished  glasses  on  the  back 
bar,  as  they  are  very  suggestive  of  cleanliness. 
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A  GOOD  SCHEME  FOR  STARTING  EGG  DRINKS. 

Until  we  installed  our  fountain,  egg  drinks 
were  almost  unknown  in  our  town.  However, 
we  knew  that  if  we  could  once  get  them  started 
they,  w^ould  repeat.  So  we  hit  upon  a  scheme 
that  did  us  lots  of  good  and  did  not  cost  any- 
thing. We  borrowed  a  couple  of  cases  of 
eggs  from  the  grocer  next-door  and  filled  all 
our  punch  bowls  and  fruit  bowels  with  them. 
We  simply  covered  the  back  bar  and  piled  it 
up  with  eggs  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  had  eggs  and 
plenty  of  them.  Then  we  printed  a  menu  of 
all  the  drinks  that  we  could  make  with  eggs, 
and  a  lot  of  signs  stating  that  for  two  days 
only  we  would  serve  egg  drinks  for  five 
cents  to  introduce  them.  This  took  at  once. 
Several  people  tried  egg  drinks  who  would 
never  have  done  so  at  the  regular  prices.  Many 
who  tried  them  liked  them  and  came  back  for 
more.  In  fact,  the  second  day  we  could  hardly 
wait  on  them.  But  the  scheme  proved  a  win- 
ner, for  it  started  the  ball  rolling,  and  we  were 
able  to  serve  lots  of  egg  drinks  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  Of  course  we  did  some  newspaper 
advertising,  too,  but  we  could  never  see  that 
we  got  as  good  returns  from  it  as  we  did  from 
the  personal  work.  The  latter  brought  imme- 
diate returns  and  at  once  established  our  foun- 
tain as  the  most  progressive  in  town. 

When  you  personally  show  a  customer  over 
the  whole  workings  of  the  fountain,  it  im- 
presses him  that  there  is  something  more  to 
dispensing  soda  than  simply  mixing  a  little 
syrup  and  water  together,  and  he  remembers  it. 
We  have  overheard  people  to  whom  we  had 
shown  the  fountain  telling  their  friends  all 
about  its  sanitary  condition.  Our  very  lan- 
guage was  repeated. 

In  closing  I  might  say  that  the  best  way  to 
advertise  and  develop  the  soda  fountain  can  be 
told  in  a  very  few  words. 

Have  absolute  cleanliness  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  fountain. 

Use  only  the  best  syrups. 

Keep  your  soda  cold. 

Use  plenty  of  ice. 

Have  a  varied  menu. 

Every  customer  will  then  be  a  walking 
advertisement  for  your  fountain.  Try  it  and 
see.  It  is  a  sure  road  to  a  successful  soda 
business.  i 


A  SPRING  OPENING  ADVISABLE. 

By  Herbert  L.  Bourdlaies,  Calumet,  Mich. 

During  the  last  few  years  so  many  articles 
have  been  written  on  "How  to  Conduct  a  Soda 
Fountain  on  a  Profitable  Basis"  that  it  seems 
this  question  ought  to  be  pretty  well  answered. 

Three  essentials  must  be  observed  in  the  care 
of  your  fountain  in  order  to  carry  out  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  advertising,  namely: 
cleanliness,  quality,  and  service. 

First  of  all  everything  around  the  fountain 
should  be  perfectly  neat  and  sanitary ;  secondly, 
see  to  the  quality  of  everything  you  serve;  and 
lastly,  service.  One  should  always  be  careful 
to  see  that  a  customer  never  has  to  wait  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  should  consider  the  spring  opening  as  a 
feature  in  beginning  advertising.  It  might  be 
well  to  include  a  special  sale  in  all  departments 
or  give  away  souvenirs  on  this  occasion. 

One  may  advertise  the  spring  opening  by  the 
use  of  handbills  distributed  throughout  the  city 
or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  would  also 
be  advisable  to  mail  menu  cards  to  a  selected 
class  of  people,  using  one's  own  knowledge  of 
the  trade  in  selecting  the  names  of  parties  to 
whom  such  cards  are  mailed. 

The  spring  opening  may  be  followed  by 
newspaper  advertising  and  occasional  window 
displays  featuring  some  special  drink,  as  grape 
juice,  ginger  ale,  etc. 

Featuring  specials  once  or  twice  a  week 
usually  helps  to  keep  the  soda  fountain  before 
the  public.  This  may  be  done  to  advantage  on 
Saturdays  and  days  when  something  unusual 
is  going  on  about  the  city. 

The  use  of  a  blackboard  on  the  walk  has 
also  proven  good  advertising.  This  is  best 
used  in  popularizing  a  special  or  seasonable 
drink. 

Soda  dispensers  have  found  it  good  adver- 
tising to  give  away  carnations  to  ladies  on 
certain  Saturdays  or  holidays  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  might  also  be  good  policy  on  such 
days  to  have  special  sales  on  toilet  articles  as 
an  extra  inducement  to  attract  people  to  the 
store. 

A  number  of  plans  might  be  suggested  to 
use  as  advertising.  But  no  matter  how  much 
advertising  you  may  do,  if  you  are  not  backed 
by  cleanliness,  quality,  and  service,  you  can 
never  expect  to  make  the  soda  fountain  a 
success. 


A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  WINDOW. 

By  H.  M.  CURRY, 

Ellsworth.  Kansas. 


A  special  trim  on  the  Fourth  of  July  is  well 
worth  while.  People  devote  the  day  to  rest 
and  recreation,  with  the  result  that  large  num- 
bers find  their  way  to  the  soda  fountain.  A 
nice  trim  will  do  much  to  remind  people  of 
their  thirst  and  tempt  them  to  have  a  drink. 


side  the  drape  is  made  with  what  is  called  a 
"pull-down"  flag.  There  are  stars  at  the  top 
and  stripes  below.  In  front  of  the  background 
is  built  a  semicircular  platform  draped  with 
red,  white,  and  blue  tissue-paper,  and  along  the 
top   is   tacked    the   long   card,    hand-lettered, 


Last  year  we  arranged  the  display  seen  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  set  on  a 
frame  of  light  wood  5  by  10  feet  in  dimen- 
sions.    It  was  arranged  in  three  sections,  thus  : 


The  middle  section  was  covered  with  un- 
bleached muslin  and  painted  with  water  colors 
to  represent  the  old  liberty  bell  in  Independence 
Hall.  Philadelphia.  The  design  itself  was 
borrowed  from  a  post-card. 

The  soda-water  and  ice-cream  signs  were 
lettered  in  red  and  blue  on  white  cards.  Ob- 
serve the  color  scheme  throughout.     On  either 


"While  you  are  celebrating,  refresh  yourself  at 
our  fountain." 

On  light  standards  are  suspended  the  por- 
traits of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  At  each 
end  is  a  stack  of  dummies  advertising  favorite 
cigars.  The  two  cut-outs  of  "Uncle  Sam"  are 
those  furnished  by  the  "prophylactic  tooth- 
brush" people.  In  the  pocket  of  his  coat  we 
stuck  some  cigars.  The  legend  on  the  sash 
across  his  vest  is  changed  to  read  "The  big 
smoke."  The  whole  frame  is  wound  with 
tissue  of  patriotic  designs,  and  a  row  of  it 
across  the  top  of  the  window  completes  the 
trim.  It  was  really  quite  pretty,  and  attracted 
attention. 

Though  this  trim  was  hardly  intended  to  sell 
goods,  it  did  that  very  thing.  Quite  a  few 
who  stepped  in  to  speak  of  the  display  bought 
either  cigars  or  soda. 
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A  SLIP  NEAR  THE  LIP. 

Romance  is 
tomer 

a 

a 

Sorry  Thln^    to    Trifle  With— At   the    Earnest    Solicitation  of 

Druil^lst  Dispensed  a  Love  Powder — It   Helped  Her  Win  the 

Wanted,  Bat  It  Put  the  Pharmacist  In  a  Sorry  Pll|{ht. 

a  Woman 
Man  She 

Cus- 

By  ARTHUR  L.  BUZZELL. 

Mr.  Asbestos  was  alone  in  the  store.  His 
assistant,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  attended  the  local 
school,  coming  in  before  and  after,  and  school 
was  now  in  session.  The  day's  rush,  if  there 
was  to  be  one,  had  not  yet  precipitated  itself. 

A  woman  entered  and  stood  smiling  with 
a  half-apologetic  air.  She  was  thirty-five, 
perhaps,  but  there  was  a  pinched  expression 
about  the  mouth  and  eyes  which  added  a  few 
years  to  those  really  carried. 

■'Good  morning,  Mrs.  Bergquist,"  greeted 
the  druggist. 

"Good  morning,  Ole,"  responded  Mrs.  Berg- 
quist.    "Ay  laik  bottle  cod-liver  oil." 

Now  Mr.  Asbestos  made  a  specialty  of  cod- 
liver  oil.  He  bought  it  by  the  barrel  in  St. 
Paul  and  bottled  it  in  the  back  room  of  his 
store.     His  labels  were  printed  in  Chicago. 

Ole  wrapped  the  bottle  with  more  misgiv- 
ings that  he  cared  to  give  voice  to.  Mrs. 
Bergquist,  since  the  disappearance  of  her  hus- 
band, four  years  before,  had  supported  herself 
by  taking  in  washing,  and  her  meager  earnings 
had  not  succeeded  in  keeping  her  entirely  out 
of  debt.  Ole  could  see  no  excuse  for  this, 
there  being  no  children. 

"Fifty  cents,"  said  the  druggist,  pushing  the 
package  forward. 

Five  dimes  were  transferred  from  the  cor- 
ner of  a  handkerchief  to  the  edge  of  the  coun- 
ter. Ole  scooped  the  money  into  a  wide  palm 
and  deposited  it  in  the  drawer.  Mrs.  Berg- 
quist seemed  in  no  hurry  to  depart.  She  stood 
irresolute,  with  a  worried  expression  on  her 
face.  Ole,  having  read  it  often  before,  in 
others,  knew  the  sign.  Mrs.  Bergquist  wanted 
something  she  didn't  like  to  ask  for. 

"Something  else?"  he  inquired  wth  encour- 
aging gentleness. 

Mrs.  Bergquist,  her  face  downcast,  peered 
up  through  her  colorless  eyelashes.  "You  ban 
hearing  th'  news,  Ole?"  she  asked. 

"No." 

"Torger  ban  back." 


"No!" 


"Kem  las'  night  en  su'prise  me.  En  now 
he  ban  har  Ay  laik  he  skal  stay.  Do  you  kep 
love  powders?" 

Ole's  mind  acted  quickly.  He  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  permitting  vague  moral  considera- 
tions to  stand  in  the  way  of  making  a  sale. 
Mrs.  Bergquist  was  in  earnest.  Somewhere, 
somehow,  she  was  going  to  get  some  love 
powders — and  some  one,  consequently,  was 
going  to  make  a  profit.  And  if  there  was 
anybody  on  earth  who  was  entitled  to  a  profit 
that  person  was  Ole  Asbestos. 

"No,"  he  said  slowly.  "Ay  ainta  got  love 
powders  in  stock,  Mrs.  Bergquist,  but  Ay  can 
order  some  for  you." 

"In  da  papper  Ay  seen  some  stand  out.  De 
papper  mek  da  price  twenty-five  cents." 

"Too  cheap,  Mrs.  Bergquist.  Ay  tank  das 
ban  da  kind  you  sprinkle  on  backbone,  laik 
lice  powder.  Too  long  to  soak  in,  Dere  ban 
odder  kind  to  put  on  chocolate  drop,  laik  for 
vorms ;  das  ban  poor  kind,  too.  Da  best  kind 
Ay  know,  Mrs.  Bergquist,  ban  da  Svweish 
Oriental  Love  Powders,  made  in  Minaplis.'" 

"Ay  ainta  care  hot  expenses.  Ay  go  as 
high  as  two  dollars!" 

"Torger  ban  too  cheap  f  two  dollars." 
"Veil,  Ay  ainta  got  plenty  penga,  Ole,  but 
Ay  vont  Torger.  She  ban  pretty  gude  man, 
Ay  tal  you,  en  a.  voman  have  awful  hard  tern 
to  mek  leeving  alone.  Af  Ay  have  to  leeving 
over  agen  da  las'  four  years  Ay  get  mae  gude 
strong  close-rope  en  hang  bae  mae  heels  until 
ded." 

"Da  ban  twenty  capsules  in  bottle,  Mrs.. 
Bergquist,  en  powder  in  each  capsule.  Tek 
powder  out  of  capsule  en  put  von  tree  terns  a 
day  in  coffee.  Da  price  ban  five  dollars  per 
bottle,  Mrs.  Bergquist." 

"Ay  take  et!  Ven  Ay  skal  get  et?  Ay 
lek  to  hev  et  so  qvick  you  could." 

"Let  mae  see!  Vot  day  et  ban,  anyhow.'" 
Thorsday.     T'morra  night,  Mrs.  Bergquist." 

"All  rate.  Ay  ban  har.  But  Ole — des  ban-, 
secret !" 
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"Sure,  Mike!"  responded  Ole  with  a  gusto 
that  carried  conviction.  And  if  there  was 
anybody  who  cared  to  have  the  matter  remain 
a  profound  secret  it  was  Mr.  Asbestos.  For 
no  sooner  had  the  yearning  one  departed  than 
Ole  got  busy.  First  he  found  a  bottle  suited 
to  his  purpose ;  then  he  filled  twenty  number 
two  capsules  with  colored  sugar,  put  the  cap- 
sules into  the  bottle  and  sealed  the  latter  with 
red  wax.  Next  came  the  label,  which  was 
thrown  into  shape  during  the  day  at  the  local 
printing  office.  And  when  the  label,  which 
A  as  done  in  two  colors,  had  been  pasted  onto 
ihe  bottle,  the  completed  package  was  slid  into 
an  old  mailing  case  and  laid  on  the  ledge  back 
of  the  wrapping  counter. 

Mrs.  Bergquist  did  not  wait  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  next  day.  The  need  was  too  urgent. 
Shortly  after  three  in  the  afternoon  she  called, 
hoping  that  the  potent  soul  disturber  had  ar- 
rived. And  she  was  not  disappointed.  Ole 
came  forward  with  a  smile  and  deftly  slid  the 
bottle  from  the  mailing  case. 

"Ay  sent  telegram,"  he  said  simply. 

"Oh,  Ay  ban  so  glad!"  responded  Mrs. 
Bergquist,  solemnly. 

In  silence  the  bottle  was  wrapped  in  yellow- 
paper  and  tied  with  a  green  string. 

"You  skud  charge  et,  Ole;  Ay  pay  you 
next  veek,"  said  Mrs.  Bergquist,  reaching  for 
the  package.     Ole  pulled  it  back. 

"Des  ban  cash  deal,  Mrs.  Bergquist,"  he 
stated  emphatically. 

And  then  ensued  a  conversation  of  half  an 
hour's  duration,  the  woman  pleading  and  the 
drug  man  standing  pat.  In  the  end  Mrs. 
Bergquist  went  out  to  see  if  she  could  raise 
the  money.  Ole  wrote  her  name  on  the  pack- 
age and  placed  it  back  on  the  ledge. 

At  six  o'clock  the  druggist  went  to  supper, 
leaving  his  apprentice  in  charge.  Shortly 
after  the  former  departed  Torger  Bergquist 
entered  the  store  for  the  purpose  of  replenish- 
ing his  waning  supply  of  Copenhagen  snuff, 
ihe  snuff  delivered  and  the  change  counted 
cut,  the  boy  happened  to  think  of  the  marked 
[lackage  he  had  seen  lying  on  the  lower  shelf, 
back  of  the  wrapping  counter. 

"Is  Mrs.  Bergquist  sick?"  he  asked. 

"Ay  ainta  ban  hearing  about  et,"  responded 
Torger,  carelessly. 

"There's  some  medicine  here." 

"Veil,  Ay  take  et.     How  much  it  iss?" 


The  boy  looked.  Dimly  below  the  name 
was  a  figure  which  took  his  breath. 

"Giminy  crickets!"  he  said.    "Five  dollars!" 

Torger  took  the  package  and  commenced 
to  unwrap  it.  "Des  ban  pretty  strong  stuff, 
Ay  tank,"  he  ventured. 

The  paper  fell  to  the  counter  and  the  little 
red-capped  bottle  was  held  to  the  light  for 
minute  inspection.  Torger  was  a  big  hulk  of 
a  man  and  a  slow  one.  He  could  read  Eng- 
lish better  than  he  could  his  native  tongue, 
however,  and  even  from  his  dull  mental 
processes  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  full 
significance  of  the  situation  could  not  long  be 
held  back.  He  set  the  bottle  down  on  the 
counter  and  glared  about  him,  like  an  animal 
at  bay,  his  gaze  in  the  end  settling  on  the  boy. 

"How  long  Christina  ben  taken  des 
dopium?"  he  inquired  gently. 

"Don't  know;  first  bottle,  I  guess,"  re- 
sponded the  boy,  his  mouth  full  of  licorice 
root. 

"Das  ban  gude  f  cold  feet?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"You  ainta  know^  much  about  et?" 

"No." 

"Veil,  Ay  tal  you  sometang,  keed,"  said 
Torger,  leaning  far  forward.  "Ay  ban  beeg 
yackass  to  ban  har!" 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Bergquist  en- 
tered, gripping  in  her  left  hand  a  five-dollar 
bill.     She  paused,  panicstricken. 

"Christina,  des  ban  yours?"  asked  Torger, 
holding  up  the  bottle. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  drew  into  her 
lungs  in  one  deep,  audible  inhalation  seemingly 
half  the  atmosphere  of  the  store.  Torger  re- 
placed the  bottle  and  approached  her.  Taking 
her  hand  in  his  he  looked  down  into  the 
blanched  face. 

"You  don't  ban  loven  me  any  more,  Chris- 
tina," he  pronounced  solemnly. 

"Torger!" 

"Ay  don't  skal  blame  you,  Christina.  So 
long.     Ay  glad  Ay  met  you!" 

At  this  juncture  Ole,  breathless  from  rapid 
running,  burst  in  upon  them.  While  slowly 
masticating  his  evening  meal  he  had  suddenly 
thought  of  his  carelessness  in  leaving  his 
latest  creation  at  the  mercy  of  an  inquisitive 
boy.  Without  ceremony  he  had  rushed  from 
the  boarding-house  to  his  place  of  business — 
to  find  his  worst  fears  confirmed. 
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To  Mrs.  Bergquist's  dazed  mind  the  end  of 
all  things  had  come.  There  was  one  slender 
ray  of  hope,  however — the  powders.  If  only, 
in  some  way . 

"Ole,  Ole,  give  him  one,  qvick!"  she 
screamed,  bursting  into  tears. 

Torger  swung  on  his  heel,  his  right  arm 
shot  out,  and  Ole  went  to  the  floor  in  a  heap. 

"So  des  ban  how  de  land  lays  out!"  he 
cried.  "He  skal  give  me  one!  Veil,  let  mae 
tal  you  rate  now,  Christina,  he  ainta  ban  get- 
ten  op  long  tern  anuff  before  free  lunch." 

"Ay  didn't  mean  he  skal  hit  you,  Torger. 
Ay  meant  a  powder." 

"A  powder!" 

"Yaas.  Ay  ban  promising  to  pay  fem  dol- 
lar for  powder  to  kep  you  from  going  avay. 
Tomorra  Ay  ban  putting  das  powder  in  your 
coffee." 

"Das  powders  ban  for  me?" 

"Yaas." 

"For  me — not  for  yoii,  Christina?" 

"For  you." 


"You  ainta  ban  going  to  take  et  yourself, 
Christina?" 

"No." 

"You  ban  plannen  to  put  des  dopium  in  mae 
coffee  because  you  ban  'fraid  Ay  skiddadle?" 

"Yaas." 

He  bent  low,  bringing  his  face  close  to 
her's.  "Des  ban  hones',  God-forsaken  truit, 
Christina?" 

"Yaas." 

"Veil,  yumping  Yeerusalem!"  he  beamed, 
straightening  up.  "Ay  ban  bigger  en  bigger 
yackass  aller  tarn.  Come  on.  Les  go  home. 
An  tomorra,  Christina,  you  can  go  back  har 
an  tal  das  druggist  man  to  take  hes  lille  red 
bottle  en  come  t'  hal !" 

After  they  had  departed  Ole  gathered  him- 
self up,  went  back  of  the  case  and  bathed  his 
bruised  eye.  "Ay  ainta  ban  vorrying  abot 
mae  face,"  he  told  the  boy.  "Et  ban  mae 
poor  yudgement  vot  makes  me  feel  so  sorry. 
Ay  ought  to  hev  charged  et.  Das  two-color 
label  cost  dollar-en-a-half." 


ADVERTISING  IN  MOVING-PICTURE  SHOWS. 

A   New  Form    of  Pnbllcify  for  the  Merchant — Simplicity  and  Variety   Essential— Time   Ex> 

posure  Better  than  Merely  Flashing  an  Announcement  on  the  Screen — Sa^« 

^estions  for  Befjlnners  Who  Wish  to  Make  Their  Own  Slides. 

By  FRANK  FARRINGTON. 


Moving-picture  shows  have  become  as  staple 
and  regular  a  part  of  community  life  as  the 
newspapers  or  the  schools.  They  afford  the 
druggist  a  chance  for  advertising  that  he  ought 
not  to  pass  by. 

The  druggist  who  uses  the  local  newspapers 
will  find  in  the  moving-picture  slide  a  medium 
that  will  cost  him  little  money  and  that  will 
help  his  newspaper  advertising  and  all  his  other 
advertising  to  produce  better  results.  Some 
druggists  do  not  use  the  newspapers  because 
they  are  too  expensive.  Much  of  their  circu- 
lation would  not  be  of  value  to  the  druggists 
catering  to  restricted  neighborhoods.  But  one 
can  reach  the  people  in  his  section  of  the  city 
with  many  short  advertising  messages  each 
week  at  low  cost  if  he  will  use  the  "movies." 

THE  COST. 

The  rates  for  running  advertising  slides  at 
the  moving-picture  places  vary  greatly.     But 


in  the  main  they  are  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  slides  used  and  the  number  of  perform- 
ances given.  In  a  village  where  moving  pic- 
tures are  shown  three  nights  in  a  week,  they 
will  run  a  couple  of  slides  each  performance 
for  25  cents  a  week,  and  the  prices  for  the 
service  are  from  this  figure  up. 

The  people  who  attend  the  "movies"  afford 
a  patronage  that  is  almost  as  regular  as  the  list 
of  readers  of  a  daily  newspaper.  There  are 
people  who  go  occasionally  just  as  there  are 
people  who  buy  the  paper  occasionally.  But 
there  is  a  large  element  that  goes  steadily, 
many  of  them  as  often  as  the  reels  are  changed. 

USE  NEW  COPY. 

There  is  the  same  advantage  in  advertising 
regularly  and  consistently  to  these  people  by 
means  of  slides  as  there  is  in  using  the  news- 
paper regularly,  and  there  is  the  same  necessity 
for  a  constant  change  of  copy.      To  use  the 
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>ame  old  copy  issue  after  issue  in  the  news- 
paper is  to  waste  good  space  and  good  money. 
To  use  the  same  old  slides  time  after  time  is  to 
make  the  audience  wish  they  might  be  omitted 
and  heave  a  sigh  every  time  the  old  chestnut 
appears.  If  there  is  anything  the  "movies" 
patrons  don't  like,  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  same 
picture  or  the  same  advertising  slide. 

We  do  not  go  to  a  show  to  see  the  same 
thing  we  have  seen  before  any  more  than  we 
buy  a  newspaper  to  read  to-day  the  same  news 
we  read  yesterday.  And  inasmuch  as  adver- 
tising has  not  the  interest  when  new  that  news 
ov  moving  pictures  have,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  repeated  in  the 
same  form. 

The  "movies"  advertising  space  offers  the 


Frank  Farrington. 

druggist  a  chance  to  reach  a  class  of  people 
whom  it  is  often  hard  to  reach  in  other  ways. 
It  takes  in  the  transient  population  and  the 
lower  middle  classes  as  well  as  the  poorer  class. 
It  reaches  many  people  who  do  not  read  the 
newspapers.  It  takes  in  all  nationalities.  A 
special  advertisement  in  a  foreign  language 
may  be  run  at  the  "movies"  to  catch  the  local 
population  of  foreign  working  people.  It  can 
be  run  with  a  very  small  cost  where  the  adver- 
tiser cannot  afford  to  give  up  his  newspaper 
space  for  an  issue  to  an  advertisement  having 
so  limited  an  appeal. 

There  is  no  waste  circulation  to  the  adver- 
tisement run  at  the  "movies."  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  there  sees  the  advertisement, 


and  if  it  is  given  fair  display  and  be  allowed 
to  remain  long  enough  to  be  read,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  will  read  it  and  know  what 
is  advertised.  There  is  no  other  form  of  adver- 
tising that  has  this  advantage.  No  other  form 
so  compels  attention  or  is  received  in  so  favor- 
able a  frame  of  mind.  The  audience  expects 
advertising  slides.  And  inasmuch  as  they  fill 
in  at  a  time  when  there  might  be  a  wait,  no- 
body finds  fault  with  them.  They  help  pass 
the  time  away.  And  if  the  advertiser  is  in- 
genious they  will  do  more  than  that — they  will 
help  to  amuse  the  audience. 

LIGIIT^  BREEZY  ADS.  DESIRABLE. 

A  lighter,  brighter  form  of  advertising  can 
be  used  to  interest  an  audience  in  a  place  of 
amusement  than  could  be  used  in  the  news- 
papers. A  little  humor  carefully  handled  is 
not  out  of  place  at  such  a  time  in  the  adver- 
tising, though  it  would  act  as  a  boomerang  in 
a  printed  medium. 

The  goods  advertised  at  the  "movies" 
should  be  such  as  the  mind  of  the  audience 
may  easily  be  drawn  to,  such  as  it  will  willingly 
dwell  upon  temporarily.  Advertisements  for 
the  prescription  department  are  not  in  place 
unless  there  be  a  prevalence  of  contagious 
disease.  Then  the  whole  community  is  inter- 
ested in  drugs.  Advertisments  that  suggest 
unpleasant  ills  will  not  please  at  such  a  time. 

The  kind  of  advertisements  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted best  are  those  which  have  a  little  ele- 
ment of  instruction  in  them,  or  a  reference  to 
goods  which  have  pleasant  associations. 

Candy  is  a  good  thing  to  advertise  thus,  and 
so  is  soda  water.  At  a  time  when  the  audience 
is  coughing  more  or  less  generally  a  cough- 
medicine  advertisement  or  a  cough-drop  slide 
will  catch  on.  Smokers'  materials,  complexion 
helps,  talcum  powders,  hair  tonics,  hair 
brushes  and  other  bristle  goods,  hot-water 
bottles,  dentifrices,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  available 
material  for  such  publicity.  There  is  advan- 
tage too  in  using  slides  which  will  speak  only 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  store  and  give  its 
name  a  boost.  This  is  one  place  where  general 
publicity  is  profitable.  You  can  make  people 
think  about  your  store  long  enough  here  to  fix 
its  policies  and  its  location  in  the  mind. 

If  there  is  some  peculiarity  of  location  that 
enables  you  to  call  the  store  the  "Elm  Tree 
Pharmacy"  or  the  "Subway  Drug  Store,"  or 
some  other  distinctive  name,  you  will  find  that 
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you  can  make  the  store  known  through 
^'movies"  sHdes  to  everybody. 

If  you  have  some  prominent  agency  or 
exclusive-sale  goods,  this  is  a  good  place  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  your  store  is  head- 
quarters for  those  goods.  There  you  can  call 
yourself  the  Rexall  or  the  A.  D.  S.  druggist 
and  promote  the  familiarity  with  either  of 
those  lines  of  goods.  You  will  find  too  that 
the  manufacturers  of  many  of  the  goods  you 
sell  will  be  able  to  supply  you  with  ready-made, 
attractive  picture  slides  with  your  imprint  on 
them  for  use  at  the  "movies."  They  may  even 
be  ready  to  make  you  an  allowance  in  free 
goods  for  the  money  spent  in  running  these 
slides.  There  are  a  few  manufacturers  who 
have  had  moving-picture  films  made  showing 
their  factories  and  products,  methods  of  manu- 
facture, etc.  When  a  dealer  can  get  hold  of 
such  a  roll  for  a  night,  he  will  usually  be  able 
to  gtt  it  run  free  of  charge,  with  a  resultant 
boost  for  him  and  the  line  of  goods. 

Picture  slides  can  be  bought  with  such  read- 
ing on  them  as  you  want,  but  the  cost  is  apt  to 
be  prohibitive  unless  the  store  is  in  a  section 
where  the  slides  can  be  changed  from  one  thea- 
ter to  another.  To  pay  50  cents  for  a  slide  to 
use  in  only  one  "movies"  place  would  not  be 
profitable  since  it  could  not  be  run  to  advantage 
more  than  a  week.  And  if  the  druggist  makes 
his  own  slides  he  could  for  the  same  price  have 
a  different  advertisement  at  each  performance. 

There  is  no  extra  charge  for  change  of  copy 
as  there  is  in  a  newspaper,  because  no  expense 
to  the  showman  is  involved,  provided  the 
advertiser  makes  his  own  slides  and  brings 
them  around  to  the  theater. 

TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SLIDES. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  druggist  cannot 
make  his  own  slides  if  he  can  do  plain,  read- 
able lettering.  The  slides  can  be  secured  in 
blank  from  the  "movies"  people.  The  letter- 
ing is  done  with  a  small  marking  brush.  The 
ink  to  be  used  is  one  that  will  adhere  to  the 
glass.  Some  inks  will  not  do  this.  White 
ink,  while  not  easy  to  use,  will  do  this,  and 
marking  paints  will  too.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  put  the  lettering  on  in  reverse  as  some  think, 
for  the  slide  can  be  reversed  after  it  is  made. 
A  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  slide- 
maker  will  enable  him  to  outline  or  silhouette 
figures  taken  from  pictures:  or  he  can  cut  out 
those  of  suitable  size  for  patterns.      Of  course 


the  making  of  pictures  that  will  reproduce  in 
color  is  out  of  the  amateur's  class. 

The  question  of  how  much  to  say  and  what 
to  say  on  a  slide  is  important.  The  matter 
must  be  easily  read,  and  the  lettering  must 
therefore  be  plain.  The  words  should  be  the 
shortest  that  will  convey  the  meaning  and  the 
letters  the  largest  that  will  enable  one  to  put 
the  desired  message  on  the  slide.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  use  all  capital  letters,  but  use  the 
capital  for  first  letters  in  each  important  word, 
finishing  with  small  letters. 

The  simpler  and  plainer  the  message,  the 
more  certain  it  is  to  be  read.  A  great  many 
of  the  people  in  your  audience  are  slow  readers, 
slower  than  you  have  any  idea,  slower  than  the 
man  with  the  machine  has  any  idea,  for  he 
often  cuts  out  a  slide  before  it  can  be  read. 
It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  druggist  to  be  friendly 
with  the  operator  so  that  he  can  be  sure  to  get 
abundant  time  on  his  slides.  It  is  a  waste  of 
money  to  pay  to  have  a  printed  slide  merely 
flashed  on  the  screen  an  instant.  If  the  adver- 
tisement is  not  read,  it  cannot  possibly  do  any 
good. 

Experiments  have  shown  conclusively  that  a 
line  of  four  words  is  as  long  a  line  as  can  be 
taken  in  at  a  glance  without  moving  the  eyes 
along.  This  should  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
four  words  to  the  line  is  enough  unless  circum- 
stances compel  more  to  complete  the  advertise- 
ment. 

If  in  your  advertising  you  use  a  name-plate 
always  showing  your  name  in  a  certain  type  or 
in  a  facsimile  of  a  signature,  the  name  on  the 
slide  should  of  course  be  reproduced  for  the 
same  effect.  If  you  cannot  reproduce  this 
name-plate  effect  with  a  brush,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  some  slides  made  in  blank 
except  for  the  name-plate  at  the  bottom.  Or 
it  may  be  possible  to  get  the  desired  effect  by 
cutting  out  the  lettering  from  a  paper  and 
pasting  it  on  the  slide. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SLIDES. 

Here  are  some  suggestive  sentences  for  slide 
use: 

Do  you  want  a  nice,  smooth  bald  head?  Then  don't 
use  our  Antibaldine. 

All  the  world  loves  a  lover  with  a  smooth  face.  Try 
a  B.  &  J.  safety  razor  for  a  barber-shop  shave. 

The  perfume  with  the  dainty  odor;  fashionable 
Odorama.    75  cents  an  ounce  in  bulk. 

Ours  is  a  money-back  drug  store,  but  you  probably 
won't  want  your  money  back. 
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We  fit  glasses  that  make  it  easy  to  watch  the 
"movies." 

Dr.  Johnson's  Flesh  Food  fills  in  the  hollows.  Easy 
to  use,  quick  in  results. 

The  talcum  with  the  lasting  odor .     It  costs  no 

more  than  the  other  kinds,  19  cents. 

Didn't  we  hear  somebody  cough  during  that  last 
reel?     Blank's  Cough  Cure  will  stop  that,  25  cents. 

The  cup  that  cheers,  a  "Cherry  Fizz."  5  cents  at 
Blank's  on  the  way  home. 


Holding  hands  at  the  "movies"  is  very  nice  when 
almond  cream  is  used  to  keep  the  hands  like  velvet. 

The  nearest  soda  fountain  as  you  go  out  is  Blank's,  3 
doors  to  the  left. 

Step  into  Blank's  next  time  you  come  to  the  "movies" 
and  get  a  25-cent  box  of  Oak  Leaf  chocolates. 

Eyes  hurt  after  seeing  the  "movies?"  Try  a  few 
drops  of  I-wash. 

If  all  cigars  were  Pcppos,  they'd  let  you  smoke  here. 
The  smoke  is  so  agreeable. 


BIOLOGICAL  REMEDIES  AND  THE  DRUGGIST.* 

A  Review  of  the  Various  Products  Now  in  Use — Their  Value  as  Prescription  Winners— How 

to    Keep    Them    Properly  —  Ways    of    Brln^ln^    Them    Before    Physicians  —  What 

Constitutes  a  Complete  Stock,  and  the  Posslhility  of  Frequent  Turnover. 

By  GEO.  C.  FROLICH.  Ph.G. 


Ours  is  an  age  of  progress. 

This  past  decade  has  brought  enlighten- 
ment and  knowledge  into  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. 

Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  science  have  such 
radical  changes  taken  place  as  in  that  of  the 
prevention  or  the  treatment  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. In  many  diseases  treatment  depends 
more  on  biological  remedies  than  on  drugs  and 
thus  the  question  of  Biological  Products  is 
squarely  before  you  as  retail  pharmacists. 

Last  June  at  the  banquet  of  the  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association  I  prophesied  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  pharmaceu- 
tical profession  would  realize  the  increased  de- 
mand from  the  medical  men  for  biological 
products.  And,  gentlemen,  believe  me,  the 
time  is  now!  Of  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. Look  at  the  huge  capital  invested  the 
country  over  in  biological  laboratories,  read 
the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  journals. 
Ever)'  issue  has  original  articles  or  editorials, 
thousand  upon  thousand  of  dollars  is  spent  in 
page  advertisements.  Serum  and  vaccine  ther- 
apy is  here  to  stay ! 

If  you  as  pharmacists  want  this  business,  it 
IS  up  to  you  to  prepare  yourselves  now  while 
this  method  of  medication  is  still  in  its  youth. 
By  that  I  mean   that  you  ought  to  prepare 

*A  paper  read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, the  Boston  Retail  Druggists'  Association,  and  the 
alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 


yoin"selves  by  acquiring  some  knowledge  on 
the  following  points : 

On  what  principles  are  the  uses  of  biological 
products  based?  What  are  commercial  bio- 
logical products  now  on  the  market?  How- 
are  they  made?  Which  of  these  should  you 
carry  in  stock?  How  should  they  be  stored? 
How^  should  they  be  sold? 

I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  these  points  this 
evening. 

On  what  principles  are  the  uses  of  biological 
products  based? 

Serum  therapy  proper  is  the  prophylactic 
and  curative  treatment  of  certain  infectious 
diseases  by  the  subcutaneous  or  intravenous 
administration  of  a  blood-serum  containing  an 
antibody  which  is  specific  to  the  particular 
disease. 

As  generally  used,  however,  the  terni  in- 
cludes also  the  treatment  of  some  of  these 
affections  by  vaccines  and  by  the  toxic  prod- 
ucts (toxins)  of  cultures  of  their  specific  mi- 
crobes. 

These  vaccines  are  produced  by  the  growth 
in  either  blood  serum  or  other  culture  media 
of  the  specific  bacteria,  but  are  never  admin- 
istered in  a  blood  serum  as  the  antisera  are. 

Sera  and  Globulins  are  the  sera  of  animals 
which  have  been  treated  with  soluble  toxins, 
such  as  antidiphtheric  serum  and  antitetanic 
serum,  or  with  bacterial  suspensions  or  autoly- 
sates, like  antistreptococcic,  antigonococcic, 
antimeningitic  or  influenza  antitoxin. 
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Bacterial  Vaccines  are  dead  disease  organ- 
isms suspended  in  a  sterile  salt  solution. 

Phylacogens  are  sterile  aqueous  solutions  of 
metabolic  substances  generated  by  bacteria 
grown  in  artificial  media. 

To  start  systematically,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  certain  terms  and  conditions. 

IMMUNITY. 

After  an  individual  has  recovered  from  an 
infectious  disease,  he  passes  into  a  state  where 
he  is  temporarily  less  susceptible  to  the  same 
infection.     This  condition  is  one  of  immunity. 

It  is  specifically  called  "acquired  immunity," 
as  the  economy  itself  has  brought  this  about. 

The  patient's  economy  endeavors  to  combat 
the  disease  by  developing  antibodies.  When 
that  process  is  successful  the  patient  recovers 
without  treatment.  That  is,  he  is  immune  to 
the  disease  temporarily.  That  is  acquired 
immunity. 

In  the  use  of  therapeutic  sera  the  active  im- 
munity of  the  horse  is  transferred  to  the 
patient  and  in  him  becomes  passive  iinni unity. 

Just  what  has  happened  after  immunity  has 
been  produced,  we  do  not  know\ 

We  have  been  able  to  prove  the  existence 
of  certain  reaction  bodies  in  the  blood  stream 
which  we  know  as  antibodies. 

These  antibodies  are  of  different  classes, 
depending  upon  their  varied  forms  of  activity. 

While  some,  such  as  agglutinins  and  pre- 
cipitins, have  the  property  of  grouping  their 
respective  invading  agents  into  small  clumps 
or  precipitates,  there  are  other  antibodies 
which  act  essentially  for  the  defense  of  the 
host  either  by  neutralizing  the  poison  of  tlie 
bacteria  (antitoxin)  or  by  destroying  the  bac- 
teria themselves  (bacteriolysin)  or  so  altering 
the  bacteria  that  the  latter  can  be  more  easily 
destroyed  by  the  cells  (bacteriotropin,  op- 
sonin). 

The  blood,  then,  has  three  principal  methods 
of  resisting  bacterial  invasion : 

1.  An  antitoxic  action. 

2.  A  bacteria-dissolving  action  (bacterioly- 
sis). 

3.  A  phagocytic  action   (opsonins). 

Thus  we  have  antitoxic,  bactericidal,  and 
cellular  immunity. 

By  injecting  an  antitoxin  we  create  a  "pas- 
sive immunity." 

By  injecting  bacterial  vaccines  we  create  an 
"active  immunity." 


Now  you  see  these  immunities,  "active  and 
passive"  are  both  "acquired  immunities" — 
one  by  the  economy  itself  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  artificial  substance,  the  other  by  the 
artificial  transmission  of  the  curative  bodies 
alone. 

In  contrast  to  these  we  also  have  a  "natural 
immunity"  by  which  it  is  understood  that 
some  animal  species  are  not  at  all  susceptible 
to  certain  infections.  This  is  equally  true  of 
certain  human  beings. 

The  natural  weapon  against  infection  is  the 
powerful  "leucocytes"  capable  of  engulfing 
and  destroying  the  invading  enemy.  This 
process  is  called  "phagocytosis." 

To  make  this  entirely  clear  to  those  of  you 
who  have  not  studied  this  subject,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  repeat  what  I  have  just  said  in 
simpler  language. 

Liken  your  body  to  a  fortress  surrounded 
by  a  hostile  army  of  myriads  of  pathogenic 
germs,  pneumococci,  the  germs  of  pneumonia, 
staphylococci  or  the  pus- forming  microbes, 
streptococci  or  the  agents  of  blood  poisoning, 
and  others.  All  these  may  and  do  live  in  your 
mouth,  on  your  skin  and  mine,  under  our  fin- 
ger nails — in  fact  all  about  us. 

How  do  any  of  us  escape  being  stricken 
down  by  them  even  for  a  single  day  or  hour  ? 

The  answer  gives  an  insight  into  strange 
functions'  that  until  recently  were  quite  un- 
suspected. 

It  reveals  the  human  body  as  a  fortified  cita- 
del guarded  at  every  point,  without  and  with- 
in, by  walls  that  to  the  enemy  are  well-nigh 
impenetrable,  and  garrisoned  with  legions  of 
warriors  ever  on  the  alert  to  repel  invaders. 

The  walls  and  barricades  of  the  human  for- 
tress are  the  skin  without  and  the  mucous 
membranes  within  the  cavities  of  the  body. 

These  soldiers  of  the  body  are  the  white 
blood  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes,  that  swarm 
throughout  the  blood  and  the  lymph  channels. 

In  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  microscopic  slide 
you  can  see  thousands  of  these  leucocytes  in 
the  midst  of  millions  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles. 

They  are  much  larger  than  the  red  ones. 
They  appear  practically  colorless,  like  a  drop 
of  the  white  of  an  tgg.  But  a  visible  nucleus 
shows  that  they  have  a  definite  structure,  and 
the  way  they  move  about,  slowly  changing 
shape,  indicates  that  they  are  alive. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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A  USEFUL  DISPLAY  FIXTURE. 

Wm.  Dembling,  Ph.G.,  Nezv  York  City: 
Enclosed  find  a  working  diagram  of  a  sign  or 
show-card  support,  of  which  I  have  made  sev- 
eral. I  have  found  them  very  handy  for  both 
window  displays  and  show-case  exhibits. 

As  the  diagram  shows,  this  fixture  consists 
of  three  parts.  The  base  is  a  quarter-inch 
board,  six  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide; 
and  from  this  comes  the  upright,  which  is  one 
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inch  wide  and  twelve  inches  long.  At  about 
three  inches  from  the  top  is  the  cross-arm, 
which  is  ten  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide. 
At  about  two  inches  from  each  end  of  the  arm 
place  a  small  hook  on  which  the  sign  may  rest. 
To  fix  the  upright  firmly  at  the  base,  use  a 
small  block  of  wood  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

To  prevent  the  fixture  from  toppling  over 
when  in  use,  place  one  of  the  displayed  articles 
upon  the  base.  Of  course  the  fixture  can  be 
made  of  any  size,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  signs  to  be  displayed. 


HOW  TO   KEEP  CHAMOIS  SKINS. 

W.  G.  Epplcn,  Omaha,  Nebraska:  A  piece 
of  light  pine  board  makes  a  serviceable  cover 
for  chamois  skins  in  stock.  One  may  be  made 
for  each  size  of  chamois  handled,  the  outside 
being  marked  with  the  size  and  price.  But  if 
the  stock  is  small,  one  will  answer  nicely.  This 
cover  will  protect  the  skins  from  light  and  dust 
and  they  will  always  appear  new. 

If  the  board  is  rough,  cover  it  with  a  good 


quality  of  paper  to  make  the  surface  smooth. 
The  length  of  the  board  should  exceed  by  three 
inches  the  width  of  the  chamois.  The  cover- 
ing is  light-weight  rubber  sheeting  as  wide  as 
the  board  is  long  and  longer  than  the  skin  to  be 
covered  by  about  six  inches.  See  the  illustra- 
tion.     The  sheeting  is  fastened  to  one  end  of 
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the  board  with  small,  flat-headed  tacks.  This 
allows  the  skins  to  be  held  under  the  flat  side 
of  the  board.  .  The  board  should  be  at  least 
three  inches  wide  so  as  to  make  a  flat  package 
when  the  whole  is  folded.  Simply  fold  the 
chamois  in  this  cover.  The  skins  w^ill  remain 
sightly  and  take  up  little  space. 


A   DISPENSING   SOLUTION    OF    SODIUM 
SALICYLATE. 

/.  P.  F.  Smith,  Florence,  S.  C:  If  sufficient 
saHcylate  of  soda  is  prescribed  to  warrant  it,  a 
convenient  standard  solution,  say  50  per  cent 
in  strength,  should  be  kept  on  hand.  This 
solution  can  then  be  dispensed  with  the  liquid 
usually  prescribed  with  it  in  that  locality,  such 
as  essence  of  pepsin,  distilled  water,  elixir  of 
lactated  pepsin,  etc.  Or  better,  make  the 
sodium  salicylate  direct  from  sodium  bicar- 
bonate and  salicylic  acid.  The  following  for- 
mula yields  one  pound  of  a  50-per-cent  solution 
of  the  salt: 

Salicylic  acid 5  ounces  and  5  drachms. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 

3  ounces  and  3  drachms. 
Solvent  (water,  etc.)  as  necessary. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


CAN  YOU  SUGGEST  SOMETHING 
BRILLIANT? 

To  the  Editors : 

The  accompanying  "ad."  went  into  over 
three  thousand  homes  for  a  week,  and  I  didn't 
get  enough  business  on  it  to  pay  house  rent. 
What  is  the  matter  with  it  anyhow?  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  mean  or  under- 


"The  Hoodoo  Corner" 
is  no  more  for 

THE  STAPLE  PHARMACY 

For  four  years  and  a  half  we  fought  the 
"  Hoodoo."  We  were  licked  in  the  first 
round,  but  didn't  know  it.  The  bank  de- 
livered the  last  knockout  blow,  our  landlord 
tried  to  stamp  the  life  out  of  our  prostrate 
form,  and  every  man  we  owed  tried  to  get 
a  bite  out  of  our  bleeding  remains. 

We  have  recovered  consciousness  and 
find  ourselves  all  set  up  and  ready  for  busi- 
ness, next  door  to  the  Casteel  Hardware  Co. 

Come  down  and  view  our  battle-scarred 
form  and  give  us  your  business  for  sweet 
charity's  sake. 


TO-DAY'S  SPECIAL. 
"  Baby's  Day."  On  this  day 
every  little  one  under  six  years 
old  will  be  served  with  ice 
cream  or  drinks  free  of  charge, 
provided  the  mother  or  father 
makes  a  purchase,  no  matter 
how  small. 

SATURDAY'S  SPECIAL. 
"Boy's  Day."    On  this  day  we 
are  going  to  give  away  five  fine 
bats,  none  worth  less  than  50 
cents. 


FRIDAY'S  SPECUL. 
"Old  Ladies"  Home  Day." 
On  this  day  we  shall  give 
one  dollar  out  of  every  ten 
received  to  this  good  cause. 
Make  it  a  rousing  day. 

SUNDAY'S  SPECIAL. 
"  Staple's     Day."      On    this 
day  the  store  will  be  closed 
tight.       No    Money -making 
on  the  Sabbath. 


The  Staple  Pharmacy 


2320  FOURTH  STREET 


handed  in  it,  and  yet  I  didn't  get  a  mother  in 
on  that  baby  special,  and  I  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  give  away  a  bat ! 

The  other  specials  fared  the  same  way. 

I  have  tried  more  different  kinds  of  kinks 
in  the  advertising  line  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
boys  put  together,  but  I  cannot  corner  the  coin. 


I  have  never  been  able  to  draw  a  crowd  into 
my  store  with  anything  yet. 

The  five-  and  ten-cent  man  will  advertise 
twenty-five-cent  frying-pans  for  nineteen  cents, 
and  the  women  will  tear  one  another  to  pieces 
to  get  one. 

Some  time  ago  through  an  error  of  the  ad- 
vertising man  in  the  newspaper  they  offered 
over  my  name  a  fifty-cent  preparation  for 
thirty  cents,  a  preparation  that  is  bought  by 
our  local  jobber  in  car  lots,  and  I  didn't  sell 
five  bottles. 

If  I  were  to  be  murdered  in  my  own  store,  I 
believe  a  crowd  might  come  in,  but  I  cannot 
see  how  that  would  do  me  any  future  good,  so 
I  have  put  that  idea  away  as  a  last  resort. 

I  have  offered  seven  cigars  for  a  quarter,  the 
best  and  most  popular  cigars  known  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  I  didn't  sell  seven. 

I  am  not  cross-eyed  and  only  slightly  bow- 
legged,  yet  I  seem  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
hoodoo.  I  have  a  black  cat.  He  is  curled  up 
here  right  at  my  elbow.  Do  you  suppose  that 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  it?  I  would 
hate  to  part  with  him,  as  he  looks  up  into  my 
face  as  though  he  thought  I  was  but  little 
lower  than  the  angels. 

I  spent  an  hour  one  cold  winter's  night  get- 
ting him  out  from  under  a  deserted  house,  and 
I  have  be^n  his  meal  ticket  ever  since. 

I  think  he  would  regret  it  all  his  life  if  I 
were  to  part  from  him.  And  yet — though  it 
might  wrench  my  soul,  I  would  try  to  separate 
from  him  if  it  were  the  only  road  to  salvation. 

As  I  sit  here  smoking  a  ten-cent  cigar,  all 
Havana,  because  nobody  would  buy  them  at 
six  cents  each,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  cipher  out  this 
problem.  I  have  thought  many  a  time  that  I 
would  try  to  get  up  a  nineteen-cent  cure-all  and 
sell  it  for  eight  dollars  a  dozen,  but  I  believe  a 
success  of  that  kind  would  make  me  feel  worse 
than  if  I  had  stolen  the  gums  away  from  a 
teething  baby. 

In  '82  the  University  of  Michigan  gave  me 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  keep,  and 
somehow  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any 
farther  along  in  the  book. 

If  you  know  of  any  serum  that  might  help 
me,  please  take  a  little  time  and  give  me  the 
proper  treatment. 

I  am  really  thinking  out  loud  on  this  letter, 
and  as  you  seemed  to  be  the  most  placable 
object  to  think  "at,"  I  trust  you  will  not  dis- 
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appoint  me  but  just  turn  loose  some  brilliant 
idea  that  will  draw  a  crowd  without  my  having 
to  resort  to  that  final  alternative. 

Meridian,  Miss.  GeO.  W.  StapLE. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  GETTING  COCAINE. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  long  intended  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  thought  of  your  publication.  It  brings  a 
feeling  of  warmth  and  comfort  every  time  it 
comes.  The  purpose  of  this  letter,  however, 
is  more  to  put  my  fellow  druggists  wise  to  a 
very  clever  scheme  being  worked  around  these 
parts,  whereby  a  thief  secures  cocaine  at  the 
druggist's  expense. 

A  well-dressed  young  man  came  into  my 
store  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  asked  to 
be  fitted  for  an  elastic  stocking.  He  com- 
plained of  a  very  bad  varicose  vein  and 
wanted  me  to  look  at  it.  Since  there  were 
people  in  the  store  I  invited  him  back  of  the 
prescription  case,  all  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  game,  and  while  I  turned  around 
to  get  a  tape  measure  he  pinched  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cocaine. 

Sorry  to  have  to  confess  my  "easiness,"  but 
I  think  I  may  be  able  to  head  this  fiend  off.  I 
j  hope  to  save  other  druggists  from  being  vic- 
I    timized.  Howard  M.  Comstock. 

Monroe,  Michigan. 


HERR  BODEMANN'S  COMMENT. 
To  the  Editors : 

You  in  common  with  other  publicists  de- 
vote a  good  deal  of  space  to  reciprocity  of 
certificates.  One  member  of  the  Illinois  Board 
is  on  the  N.  A.  B.  P.  Advisory  Board,  but 
who  wants  to  exchange  with  Illinois  under 
present  requirements?  Most  States  require 
four  years'  experience  and  of  course  will  not 
exchange  with  States  going  below^  that.  Illi- 
nois, contrary  to  all  A.  Ph.  A.  doctrine  and 
teaching,  admits  two  years'  experienced  gradu- 
ates to  registration — two  years,  that's  all,  plus 
the  graduation  prerequisite.  That's  the  bar- 
gain the  schools  got  for  their  assistance  in 
support  of  the  last  amendment  raising  the 
standard — by  lowering  experience  to  two 
years,  and,  on  the  side,  raising  salaries! 

Chicago,  111.  WiLHELM    BODEMANN. 


"DAUGHTER"   OR  "TARTAR?" 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  a  good  one  which  I  re- 
ceived in  the  regular  course  of  trade  yesterday. 
I  soon  decided  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  take 
this  order  literally.  Some  objection  might  be 
made  to  putting  cream  on  daughter's  back! 
After   some  puzzling  and   inquiry,   I   decided 


that  cream  of  tartar  for  baking  was  thedesired 
article.     After  all,  however,  there  isn't  always 
such  a  difference  between  daughters  and  tar- 
tars :  they  occasionally  mean  the  same  thing. 
Fontanelli,  Iowa.  W.  W.  StOLL. 


HANDLING  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Garden  and  flower  seeds  offer  druggists  in 
rural  towns  a  means  of  increasing  their  profits. 
They  also  help  to  get  the  farmer's  trade.  In 
the  spring  here  we  sell  garden  seeds  by  the 
pint,  peck,  etc.,  and  do  a  large  and  profitable 
business  in  this  line.  The  sale  of  flower  seeds 
appeals  to  the  ladies  and  children.  In  the  fall 
some  of  our  customers  bring  in  the  largest  of 
the  vegetables  they  raised  from  the  seed  we 
sold  them.  We  had  a  beet  last  fall  that 
weighed  4  pounds  and  4  ounces,  also  a  turnip 
that  weighed  5  pounds.  We  displayed  them 
in  one  of  our  windows  for  a  week,  and  they 
attracted  much  attention. 

Dover,  N.  J.  GeORGE  J.  EVANS. 


A  CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editors : 

You  had  a  symposium  last  month  on  get- 
ting rid  of  dead  stock.  Some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, however,  follow^  tactics  that  do 
not  appeal  to  me  and  should  not  appeal  to 
others.  I  don't  recommend  live  patents — let 
alone  dead  ones!  Better  the  stock  be  dead 
than  that  the  folks  should  die  by  the  quack 
nostrum  route.  Wilhelm  Bodemann. 

Chicago. 
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ASAFETIDA  AS  A  LIFE  SAVER! 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  one  that  we  thought  your  readers 
might  be  interested  in.  It  isn't  very  difficult 
to   discover   that   asafetida    was   the    desired 


article.  Where  does  its  virtue  come  in,  how- 
ever, as  an  agent  to  ward  off  troubles  ?  Is  the 
odor  enough  to  drive  diseases  away? 

The  Johnston  Pharmacy. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  CHARGE? 

To  the  Editors: 

I    should    greatly    appreciate    prices    from 
pharmacists  on  the  following  prescription: 

Fluid  extract  of  ergot   (P. 
D.  &  Co) 6  fluidrachms. 

Concentrated  tincture  of  pas- 
siflora  incarnata  (Daniel's), 
q.  s 2  fluidounces. 

My   price   was    75   cents.         What   would 
others  charge?  R.  E.  Dales. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


SHOO  CORN! 


To  the  Editors : 

I  put  up  corn  plasters  in  envelopes  bearing 
this  legend :  "Shoo  Corn,  don't  bodder  me." 
One  of  my  bright  advertisers  put  a  big  ear 
of  corn  and  several  "Shoo  Corn"  envelopes 
on  a  string  and  suspended  it  in  the  window. 
Most  of  the  natives,  spying  it,  ask:  "Wliat 
about  the  corn  ?"  Then  they  look  at  the  enve- 
lopes, and,  acknowledging  the  corn,  buy  one. 

WiLHELM    BODEMANN. 
Hyde  Park,  Chicago. 


To  the  Editors  : 

Here's  one  dollar  for  next  year's  subscrip- 
tion.     You  are  welcome  to  it.      For  general 
all-around  helpfulness  to  the  retail  pharmacist, 
we  believe  the  Bulletin  is  without  a  peer ! 
Public  Drug  Company^ 

Don  G.  Machenheimer,  Mgr. 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Would  not  do  without  the  Bulletin.  I 
certainly  have  enjoyed  your  criticisms  on 
profit-earning  business.  I  have  made  a  study 
of  them.  A.  J.  Delahoussaye. 

Franklin,  La. 

We  take  several  pharmaceutical  journals 
but  there  is  no  other  like  yours.  I  cannot 
afford  to  miss  one  issue.     I  feel  lost  without  it. 

Ellisville,  Miss.  E.  J.  Ward,  Jr. 

I  regard  the  Bulletin  as  bright,  suggestive, 
and  helpful,  and  look  forward  to  each  issue 
with  increasing  interest. 

Guelph,  Ontario.  ALEXANDER   SteWART. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  my  1913  subscrip- 
tion. It  brings  the  highest  returns  of  any  dol- 
lar I  spend.  H.  O.  Ryerson. 

Newton,  N.  J. 

Couldn't  do  without  the  Bulletin  and 
wouldn't  try  it.  Look  forward  to  its  coming 
with  much  pleasure!        John  C.  Wallace. 

New  Castle,   Pa. 

The  Bulletin  is  always  welcome,  coming 
like  an  old  friend  to  chat  with  us  on  current 
topics  of  the  day.       Horace  E.  Newcomb. 

Maiden,  Mass. 

I  have  a  very  kind  feeling  for  the  man  who 
put  the  first  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  in  my 
hand.  H.  McLeay. 

Gravenhurst,  Muskoka,  Ontario. 

I  like  the  Bulletin  very  well.  It  is  my 
favorite  trade  journal,  and  in  my  business  I 
take  several.  R.  J.  Barnes. 

White  Cloud,  Mich. 

I  would  gladly  lose  a  meal  in  preference  to 
a  copy  of  the  Bulletin — and  I  assure  you  I 
like  to  eat !  J.  L.  Justice. 

Hanford,  Cal. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  most  valuable  paper  I 
take,  and  I  can  hardly  get  along  without  it. 
Middleboro,   Ky.  FrANK  L.  LeE. 

The  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  all  right. 
Every  number  better  than  the  last,  if  possible. 

Northfield,    Minn.  M.  DeWitt  MarTIN. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


SELECTED  FORMULAS. 

ROSE  CORDIAL. 

Rose  syrup  5^  ounce. 

Pi Mcapple  syrup  Yt  ounce. 

Vanilla  syrup Yt  ounce. 

Orange  syrup   Yi  ounce. 

Cream    1  ounce. 

Shaved  or  cracked  ice %  soda  glassful. 

Shake  in  a  shaker,  strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass,  nearly  fill  the 
glass  with  the  coarse  stream  of  carbonated  water,  and  finish  with 
the  fine  stream. 

FRUIT  CHOCOLATE. 

Make  a  syrup  as  follows  : 

Strawberry  syrup   10  fluidounces. 

Vanilla  syrup  10  fluidounces. 

Raspberry  syrup   8  fluidounces. 

Chocolate  syrup 4  fluidounces. 

In  serving  draw  two  fluidounces  of  this  syrup  into  a  12-ounce 
glass,  add  one  or  two  fluidounces  of  cream,  nearly  fill  the  glass 
with  the  coarse  stream  of  carbonated  water,  and  then  top  with 
the  fine  stream. 

BREATH   OF   SPRING. 

Tea  syrup  8  ounces. 

Maple  syrup    4  ounces. 

Solution  of  acid  phosphates 2  drachms. 

Soda  syrup    24  ounces. 

Color  green  with  any  suitable  green  color.  Serve  "solid"  in 
8-ounce  glasses  like  the  "phosphates." 

MORNING  AFTER. 

Juice  of  one-half  orange, 
uice  of  one-half  lemon. 

Grape  juice   54  ounce. 

Sugar,  powder 2  drachms. 

Shaved  or  cracked  ice Yi   soda  glassful. 

Plain  water,  enough  to  fill  a  12-ounce  glass. 

VANILLA   MAPLESSE. 

Mapleine,  one  ounce;  vanilla  syrup,  half  an  ounce; 
shaved  ice,  one-half  glassful.  Rub  the  rim  of  a  tall 
frappe  glass  with  a  piece  of  orange  and  dip  the  rim  of 
the  glass  into  powdered  sugar,  which  will  adhere  to  it. 
Shake  the  syrup  and  ice,  using  a  heavy  glass  and 
shaker,  and  pour  the  mixture  carefully  into  the  frappe 
glass  so  as  to  not  wash  off  the  crusting  sugar ;  fill  to 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  plain  carbonated 
water.  Add  a  slice  of  orange.  Serve  with  paper  nap- 
kins and  straws. 

ORGEAT    MILK    SHAKE. 

Catawba  syrup 1  fluidounce. 

Orgeat  syrup   Y2  fluidounce. 

Shaved  ice '/^  glassful. 

Milk enough  to  fill  a  12-oz.  glass. 

Shake  well,  strain,  and  top  off  with  grated  nutmeg  when 
serving. 

PINEAPPLE    FRAPPE. 

Peel  and  crush  two  pineapples;  then  make  a  boiling 
syrup  of  2J/2  pounds  of  sugar  and  two  quarts  of  water 
and  pour  over  the  pineapples.  Let  stand  until  nearly 
cold,  then  add  the  juice  of  five  lemons;  strain,  press  the 
juice  from  the  pineapples ;  pour  into  freezer,  add  four 
egg  whites,  and  freeze.  Then  work  in  a  good  half-pint 
of  maraschino. 

GRAPE   JUICE  FANTASIE. 

Grape  juice,  1^  ounces;  quarter  of  a  medium-sized 
orange;  half  a  lemon;  granulated  sugar,  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls; ice,  one  piece,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut;  ice 
water  (plain),  enough  to  fill  14-ounce  glass.  Take  a 
large  mixing  glass.  Cut  a  thin  slice  from  the  lemon 
and  lay  aside  to  trim  the  glass ;  cut  a  small  triangular 


piece  from  the  quarter  of  the  orange  and  lay  it  aside 
also.  Now  squeeze  the  juice  from  the  half  of  a  lemon 
and  the  quarter-piece  of  oranger  into  the  glass,  add  the 
grape  juice,  sugar,  ice  and  ice  water,  transfer  to  a 
shaker  and  shake  well.  Strain  into  the  glass,  trim  with 
the  pieces  of  lemon  and  orange,  place  two  straws  in  the 
glass,  and  serve. 

PINEAPPLE  FROST. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  three-fourths  full  of  shaved 
ice,  put  three-fourths  ounce  pineapple  syrup,  one-fourth 
ounce  lemon  juice,  and  one-half  ounce  raspberry-  syrup, 
and  fill  almost  full  with  soda  water,  large  stream,  add  a 
little  shaved  ice,  on  top  of  which  place  crushed  straw- 
berries. Down  the  inside  of  the  glass  place  a  slice  of 
orange  and  serve  with  spoon  and  straws. 

STRAWBERRY    MINT. 

Draw  into  a  12-ounce  soda  tumbler  one  ounce  straw- 
berry syrup  and  two  ounces  grape  juice,  and  fill  the 
glass  two-thirds  full  of  shaved  ice;  break  into  the  mix- 
ture a  few  sprigs  of  mint,  shake  thoroughly;  fill  with 
carbonated  water,  mix  with  spoon,  decorate  with  fruit, 
and  serve. 

ladies'  delight. 

Draw  into  a  12-ounce  glass  one  ounce  raspberry 
syrup,  half  an  ounce  orange  syrup,  half  an  ounce  pine- 
apple syrup;  squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a  lime,  or  add 
half  an  ounce  of  lime  juice;  half  fill  with  shaved  ice, 
shake  vigorously,  add  sufficient  soda  water  to  fill. 
Serve  with  straws. 

ROYAL   jacqueminot. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  two  ounces  of  grape 
juice,  one  ounce  of  strawberry  syrup,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  spearmint  syrup.  Add  six  rose  leaves,  six  mint 
leaves,  and  one-third  glass  of  fine  ice.  Fill  with  car- 
bonated water  and  mix. 

MINT   AND   MILK   COOLER. 

Into  an  eight-ounce  glass  draw  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  mint  syrup,  add  three  or  four  dashes  of 
Angostura  bitters,  and  three  ounces  of  milk.  Fill  with 
carbonated  water  and  mix. 

CRAB  APPLE    soother. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  crabapple 
syrup,  four  ounces  of  orange  cider,  and  add  two  dashes 
of  lime  juice.     Fill  with  carbonated  water  and  mix. 

OCEAN   BREEZE. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  half  an  ounce  of  lime 
syrup,  half  an  ounce  of  orange  syrup,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  pineapple  syrup;  add  the  juice  of  half  a  lime.  Fill 
one-third  full  of  ice  and  fill  rest  with  carbonated  water. 
Mix  and  decorate. 

TWO   GRAPE  phosphate  FORMULAS. 

The  following  formula  cannot  be  equaled  except 
when  fresh  fruit  is  used,  which  is  possible  only  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year:  Dissolve  one  pound  of 
sugar  in  a  quart  of  grape  juice  and  add  two  quarts  of 
simple  syrup  and  one  ounce  of  solution  of  citric  acid. 

The  following  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  above, 
and  will  be  found  very  good  where  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  furnish  the  best:  Grape  juice,  two  pints;  one  ounce 
solution  of  citric  acid;  gum  foam,  if  desired,  one 
ounce,  and  enough  simple  syrup  to  make  a  gallon. 

MADAM    BERNHARDT. 

Fill  a  12-ounce  glass  half  full  of  fine  ice,  over  which 
pour  two  ounces  of  grape  juice,  one  ounce  of  orange 
syrup,  and  add  a  dash  of  lemon  juice  and  one  of 
Jamaica  ginger.  Fill  with  soda,  mix  thoroughly,  and 
decorate  with  a  slice  of  pineapple  and  a  maraschino 
cherry. 

WASHINGTON   RASPBERRY   SHRUB. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  pour  one  ounce  of  raspberry 
juice  and  add  the  juice  of  half  an  orange  and  one  and 
a  half  ounces  of  orange  syrup.  Fill  a  quarter  full  with 
shaved  ice  and  the  rest  with  carbonated  water.  Mix 
and  decorate  with  a  slice  of  orange  and  pineapple. 

CREME  DE  MENTHE  COCKTAIL. 

Fill  a  mixing  glass  a  third  full  of  ice  and  add  one 
ounce  of  creme  de  menthe  syrup,  half  an  ounce  of 
lemon  syrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  grape  juice  and  six 
ounces  of  carbonated  water.  Mix  and  strain  into  an 
eight-ounce  glass  and  drop  a  berry  or  a  maraschino 
cherry  into  it. 

CALIFORNIA   COBBLER. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  ginger-ale  syrup  and  one-half  ounce  of  pineapple 
syrup.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice  of  one  lime  and  add 
one-third  of  a  glass  of  fine  ice.  Fill  with  carbonated 
water,  mix,  decorate  with  a  slice  of  pineapple,  and 
season  with  a   fresh  strawberry. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY   CORDIAL. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  lemon 
syrup,  one-half  ounce  of  orange  syrup,  and  one-half 
ounce  of  cherry  juice.  Fill  one-third  full  of  ice,  rest 
with  carbonated  water,  and  mix.      Decorate  with  fruit. 

LEMON  AND  PINEAPPLE  SHERBETS. 

A  fine  lemon  and  pineapple  sherbet  is  made  as 
follows,  says  A^.  A.  R.  D.  Notes:  Grind  the  pulp  of 
three  large,  ripe,  and  sound  pineapples  as  finely  as 
possible  and  incorporate  with  this  pulp  the  juice  of  two 
large  lemons.  Pour  over  this  mixture  a  quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  add  a  pound  of  sugar,  stir  well,  and  set  on  a 
stove  or  other  source  of  heat,  stirring  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  which  will  take  only  a  few  moments.  Then 
remove  from  the  source  of  heat  and  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  gelatin,  previously  soaked  in  just  enough  water  to 
cover  it.  Mix  well.  Now  strain,  with  pressure,  until 
all  liquid  has  been  "squeezed"  out.  Freeze  this  liquid 
in  the  usual  manner.  Should  the  mixture  be  too  sour, 
a  little  more  sugar  may  be  added  before  freezing. 

ORANGE  PHOSPHATE  FRAPPE. 

This  special  orange  phosphate  is  prepared  by  draw- 
ing one  ounce  of  orange  syrup  into  a  ten-ounce  glass, 
and  adding  about  three  ounces  of  cracked  ice ;  then  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  one-half  ounce  of 
orange  juice,  a  dash  of  raspberry  vinegar,  and  four  or 
five  dashes  of  acid  phosphate  solution.  Then  fill  the 
glass  with  carbonated  water,  using  the  coarse  stream; 
stir  well  and  strain.     Serve  with  a  straw. 


SODA  SERVICE. 

"Some  druggists  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
service  doesn't  amount  to  anything,"  says  the  American 
Druggist.  "But  if  they  only  knew  it,  the  lack  of  it  is 
keeping  them  from  making  any  advancement.  They 
install  a  nice,  up-to-date  soda  fountain,  invest  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  it,  and  then  let  the  boy  or  some  in- 
different clerk  serve  the  materials,  for  which  they  spend 
good  money,  in  such  a  sloppy  way  as  to  disgust  patrons. 
The  clerk  who  has  so  little  interest  in  his  employer's 
business  that,  when  a  customer  asks  for  a  drink,  he 
serves  a  beverage  half-mixed  and  spilled  all  over  the 
outside  of  the  glass  and  sometimes  on  the  counter  as 
well,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  one  minute.  Every 
customer,  man,  woman  or  child,  is  entitled  to  careful, 
polite,  and  proper  service.  Just  because  he  is  making  a 
five-cent  sale  o.f  soda  water  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
a  clerk  should  act  as  though  he  did  not  care  to  bother 
with  waiting  on  the  customer.  But  a  special  soda  dis- 
penser may  be  cheap  on  the  pay-roll  and  still  be  one  of 
the  expensive  luxuries  in  which  a  druggist  indulges. 
The  man  who  can  see  this  condition  in  his  store,  and 
many  a  man  would  if  he  did  not  wear  dark  glasses,  will 
do  well  to  lay  his  plans  early  for  better  service  in  the 
coming  campaign. 

"It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  say  that  there 
are  still  a  goodly  number  of  druggists  who  have  not 
learned  the  value  of  cleanliness  in  the  management  of 
the  soda  fountain,  or  if  they  know,  they  do  not  demand 
it  from  their  clerks.  The  druggist  who,  in  looking  over 
the  situation,  finds  that  his  fountain  has  been  giving 
him  a  bad  reputation  because  of  the  carelessness  of  his 
clerks — dirt  is  the  result  of  carelessness — should  take 
the  situation  in  hand,  institute  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  give  the  dispensers  to  understand  that  they  must 
keep  the  fountain  and  its  accessories  clean.  Sometimes 
the  promise  of  a  percentage  on  the  increased  business 
will  furnish  an  incentive  for  the  dispenser  to  put  forth 
a  greater  effort.  The  druggist  who  threatens  to  dis- 
charge a  dispenser  so  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions 
under  which  he  works  that  he  does  not  care  if  he  is 
discharged  does  not  gain  anything.  The  position  must 
be  worth  having  before  a  dispenser  can  be  expected  to 
put  forth  any  great  effort  to  keep  it.  The  worst  thing 
I  know  is  a  dissatisfied  clerk. 

"It  pays  to  have  good  soda,  for  the  public  seem  very 
quick  at  learning  where  good  soda  is  served,  and  will 
even  go  out  of  their  way  in  order  to  find  that  which 
suits,  in  preference  to  buying  an  inferior  drink  at  a 
more  convenient  place. 

"Poor  help  is  the  greatest  trouble  that  the  fountain 
owner  has  who  does  not  have  a  proper  knowledge  of 
soda-water  dispensing  in  all  of  its  details.  It  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  the  druggist  must  either  know  how  to 
manage  the  fountain  or  else  he  must  hire  some  one  who 
does.  There  are  many  dispensers  who  do  very  nicely 
under  competent  supervision  who  are  of  no  value  when 
left  to  themselves.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
competent  dispenser  can  make  himself  of  money  value 
to  his  employer,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  good 
man  can  save  the  average  druggist  the  difference  in  his 
salary  and  that  of  a  poor  dispenser  by  his  economy  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  say  nothing  about  the  increase 
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in  business.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  good  help.  The  druggist  who  wants  fine  service 
must  hire  a  fine  workman.  No  one  thinks  of  hiring  a 
blacksmith  to  mend  a  watch;  then  why  expect  a  green 
norter  or  errand  boy  to  mix  fine  drinks? 

"The  practice  of  allowing  every  one  in  the  store, 
nom  the  errand  boy  up,  to  dispense  soda  water  before 
he  has  had  competent  instructions  is  a  bad  one.  Any 
bright  boy  under  the  eye  of  a  trained  man  can  learn  to 
dispense  soda  water,  but  that  does  not  say  that  he  can 
do  it  without  the  training. 

"There  are  druggists  who  think  that  as  long  as  they 
buy  good  material  any  one  can  dispense  it.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however;  poor  dispensing  is  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  poor  goods.  But  quality  must  not  be 
neglected,  for  a  good,  pure  soda  always  wins  in  the  end 
and  costs  but  little  more  than  a  poor  soda. 

"The  druggist  should  make  his  fountain  a  paying 
proposition  and  not  be  content  to  have  it  a  losing  one. 
This  can  be  done  if  the  matter  is  only  given  a  few 
hours'  careful  thought  and  planning. 

"There  is  no  time  left  for  procrastination.  The 
druggist  who  wants  to  be  ready  for  this  year's  cam- 
paign must  act  at  once.  If  he  intends  to  serve  better 
soda  water,  then  he  should  not  say  we  will  keep  using 
cheap  stuff  until  the  business  begins  to  increase,  and 
then  we  will  give  them  something  better.  No !  He 
should  give  them  something  better  at  once,  and  then  he 


can  count  on  the  good  soda  to  pave  the  way  for  a  good 
lively  campaign  when  the  time  comes.  If  a  new  dis- 
penser is  to  be  installed  now  is  the  time  to  hire  him — 
that  is,  hire  him  as  soon  as  he  can  be  found,  for  it 
may  take  some  time  to  find  the  right  man. 

"Improved  conditions,  while  they  will  speak  for 
themselves  and  prove  to  be  an  excellent  advertisement, 
demand  that  the  progressive  druggist  make  them  known 
by  the  means  of  a  little  judicious  advertising.  There 
are  many  who  do  no  advertising  because  they  think  of 
an  advertising  campaign  as  meaning  a  large  expenditure 
of  money.  It  is  possible  to  spend  much  money  adver- 
tising, but  in  the  case  of  a  soda  fountain  it  is  not 
necessary.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  start  the  ball 
rolling,  and  then  an  attractive  fountain,  good  goods, 
and  good  service  will  keep  it  going.  Just  what  method 
is  used  to  do  this  must  be  decided  by  local  conditions. 
What  is  required  is  for  the  druggist  to  get  the  people 
talking  about  his  new  fountain  and  his  fine  drinks,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  little  self-praise.  The 
things  that  a  druggist  needs  most  to  enable  him  to  con- 
duct such  a  campaign  are  ordinary  common  sense  and 
absolute  faith  in  his  soda  water.  He  must  not  mistake 
conceit  for  confidence.  "  There  are  men  who  fail  be- 
cause they  think  a  drink  is  good  just  because  they  make 
it.  Believe  in  your  goods.  Know  that  they  are  good, 
then  talk  about  them.  That  is  advertising  that  will 
make  the  new  campaign  a  success." 


An  Atteactive  Drug-store  Front.— This  was  designed  by  Henry  B.  Frailey,  son  of  W.  O.  Frailey.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  was  installed 
in  one  of  the  Frailey  stores  in  that  city.  While  this  type  of  elaborate  window  front  is  seen  in  some  of  the  h\g  department  and  clothing 
stores  in  the  leading  cities,  it  is  rather  a  novelty  in  a  drug  store.  Some  of  its  advantages  are  these :  It  is  so  striking  that  it  causes  the 
PMser  by  to  stop ;  it  enables  him  to  view  the  displays  from  the  roomy  vestibule,  without  being  brushed  aside  by  the  crowds  on  the 
street;  it  makes  8  different  displays  possible  at  one  time;  the  windows  are  shallow  so  that  a  large  stock  of  goods  is  not  required  to 
naake  a  good  showing ;  a  brilliant  lighting  system  is  obtainable ;  and  34  feet  of  window  frontage  are  had  from  a  bailding  only  16  feet 
wide.    This  window  front  is  in  accordance  with  modem  merchandizing  and  is  worthy  of  duplication. 
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specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Two  Brown  Ads. — 

In  the  April  Bulletin,  on  page  156,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  publishing  a  write-up  of  W.  A.  Brown,  an 
enterprising  druggist  of  Waterbury,  Ct.  Since  that 
time,  owing  to  increased  business,  "The  Brown  Drug- 


It's  a  Shame  to  Allow  That  Child  to  Grow  Up 

SIMPLEX  SHOULDER  BRACES 

Will   sirajghten.him  up  and  give  his  lungr^cliance  to  expand  ani  »void  lunj  troubles 

SPECIAL  SALE 

$2  Simplex  Shoulder  Braces  for 
Men,  Women  and  Cbfldrea 

All  Sizes 

$1.38 

A  PAIR 


Brown's  ad.  on  shoulder  braces. 


gists"  have  moved  their  prescription  department  to  the 
second  story  of  their  building,  thereby  adding  18  feet 
in  length  to  the  ground  floor.  The  alterations  make 
this  store  one  of  the  largest  pharmacies  in  the  State  of 


IF  YOU  HAVETO  BUY  ATRUSS 

WeCiBSjveYoa   [^^"^^%       AIIPBICES 


l^'^oXaW" 


$2i0to$6 


W«  Guarantee  a  Perfect  Tit  or  Your  Money  Back 

For  Men,  ^Vomen  and  CItlldren 

expert  ntter AtooLady  Attcndai 


Elastic  Hosiery 
Cralches 
Dondie  Pans 
Bed  Pans 
CUT  PRICES 


Everyfliing 

ior  the 

Nursery 

and 

Sid(  Room 


Supensories 
Abdominai 

Beits 
Urinals 
RublKr 

Sheettng 


CUT  PRICES 
Surgical 
Appliances 
oi  all  Kind 


k  OuUiy  >■<  U»  Prica 


tsyDng 

Start 

itCiiriIca 


Brown's  ad.  on  trusses. 


Connecticut.  Mr.  Brown  has  always  been  an  aggres- 
sive advertiser,  and  we  are  producing  two  of  his  news- 
paper announcements  on  trusses  and  shoulder-braces. 
The  original  ads.  were  about   six  by  nine  inches. 


Boosting  Nationally  Advertised  Goods. — 

Frailey's  Drug  Stores  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  are  vig- 
orous advertisers.  Recently  they  ran  what  was  con- 
ceded to  be  the  biggest  flare  of  advertising  ever  in- 
serted in  the  local  paper  at  one  time.     It  occupied  Ji 


IF  ITS 

NATIONALLY 

ADVERTISED 

Just  Phone  Us 


TkCHnatceDnwii 


L  n*y  MM>  pMM  M..M    lt.UtaI 


Thirsty  i  j  <''%» 

Weilher      .T!^;^ 

'^ 


BROWN'S 

"JESS"  Talcum 


The  ICind  of  Jgn 
CndyYOU  v'^ 
Like 


Surely  Vou  Will  Require  One  of  These  Items  Saturday.  A 
Guest  Room  Souvenir  Free  At  Both  Stores  With  Every  Pur- 
chase On  Saturday.  Something  For  the  Children  too— Bring 
Them  Along. 

DRUG  STORES 


57  N.  Queen  St. 
Both  Phones. 


250  E.  King  St." 
Both  Stores. 


1  ,;  . 


columns  in  the  Intelligencer.  It  was  entered  in  a  prize 
contest  conducted  by  the  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 
for  the  largest  ad.  on  nationally  advertised  goods.  We 
are  reproducing  one  page  from  this  issue.  As  may  be 
seen  frorri  the  etching,  the  different  products  featured 
are  advertised  from  coast  to  coast.  The  ad.  only 
shows  a  few  of  the  many  articles  in  the  drug  store  that 
are  given  wide  publicity  through  the  medium  of  the 
popular  magazines. 

A  Catchy  Ad.— 

A.  J.  Strathie,  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  is  determined  that 
his  customers  shall  read  his  advertisements.  Here  is 
an  announcement  that  he  inserted  recently  in  the  local 


Graft  Sanctioned 

by  Our  State  Officials 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Says, 
Now  is  the  Time  to  Graft  Your  Trees. 

THE    BEST    GRAFTING  WAX 

15c.  34  pound,  2oc.  M  pound. 

HULSHIZER'S       PHARMACY 

Main  and  State  Streets,     -     Doylestown 

Bell  Phone  91  Keystone  697  M 


paper.  We  are  a  little  surprised  at  the  headline,  and 
other  readers  would  doubtless  be  startled  to  read  of 
graft  sanctioned  anywhere,  especially  in  Pennsylvania! 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  P*rof.  W.  L,.  Scoville. 


Elected  Erudition. — 

After  poisoning  by  potassium  chlorate  the  salt  is 
eliminated  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the 
circulatory  system. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  grains  of  veronal 
has  proved  fatal,  also  252  grains  taken  within  five  days. 

In  ice-water  the  typhoid  bacillus  will  die  within 
two  weeks.  At  higher  temperatures,  up  to  body  tem- 
perature, it  lives  longer. 

Aqua  neodestillata  is  freshly  distilled  water  into 
which  live  steam  has  been  passed  for  one  hour,  to  ren- 
der it  suitable  for  intravenous  injection,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  that  3,250,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  used  annually  in  the  United  States,  of  which  2,400,- 
000  tons  are  used  in  making  fertilizer. 

Zinc  oxide  when  heated  becomes  amorphous  and 
yellow.     When  in   crystalline  form  it  is  white. 

Oil  of  mustard  is  found  to  be  a  good  preservative 
to  tan-liquors  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  200,000. 

Glass  backed  with  silver,  calcium,  or  aluminum 
uidkes  satisfactory  mirrors,  but  these  metals  must  be 
condensed  on  the  glass  after  vaporizing  them  in  a 
partial  vacuum  by  an  electric  furnace. 

The  electric  furnace  is  responsible  for  a  new  steel 
which  has  wearing  qualities  much  superior  to  Bessemer 
or  open-hearth  steel,  and  which  means  a  revolution  in 
some  of  the  products. 

An  excellent  method  of  cleaning  small  glass  lenses, 
etc.,  is  to  coat  the  glass  with  collodion  moderately 
thickly,  and  after  about  fifteen  minutes'  drying  peel  off 
the  film.  The  glass  is  left  without  streaks,  and  very 
clear. 

A.  Cohan  thinks  that  the  organs  of  the  body  which 
are  concerned  in  respiration  and  nutrition  gradually 
store  up  radium  emanations,  since  more  is  found  in  old 
persons  than  in  young,  and  these  organs  are  radioactive. 

Glucose,  in  the  presence  of  mineral  salts,  is  readily 
decomposed  by  hght  into  lactic,  formic,  and  oxalic 
acids.  Decomposition  occurs  in  both  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions,  but  is  more  rapid  in  alkaline  solutions. 

Morphine,  thebaine,  and  codeine  are  said  to  act  as 
tonics  to  the  intestinal  movements,  while  papaverine 
and  narcotine  decrease  the  tone. 

P.  Pott  says  that  morphine  is  the  active  constituent 
of  opium  smoke.  The  morphine  is  sublimed  without 
decomposition,  and  is  inhaled  with  the  smoke. 

E.  Hamack  says  that  the  harmful  action  some  people 
find  in  coffee  upon  the  stomach  is  due  to  empyreumatic 
products  formed  in  the  roasting.  Improved  methods  of 
roasting  are  said  to  reduce  these  markedly. 

Phenolphthalein,  when  taken  as  a  laxative,  is  elim- 
mated  so  slowly  that  it  may  be  found  in  the  intestines 
eight  days  after  it  was  taken. 

Potassium  fluoride  easily  causes  alcohol  to  separate 
from  water-solutions  and  is  a  better  dehydrating  agent 
than  potassium  carbonate.  It  is  a  good  dehydrating 
agent  for  alcohol. 


Formosa  is  planning  to  plant  3000  acres  with  young 
camphor  trees  each  year  for  12  years,  in  order  to  de- 
velop the  camphor  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  production  of  camphor  from  the  leaves  when 
the  trees  mature,  will  be  6,500,000  pounds,  which  is 
nearly  three  times  the  present  yield  from  Japan. 

F.  Jones  finds  that  sulphur  volatilizes  slightly  with 
steam,  or  when  heated  to  100"  C.  in  dry  air.  When 
boiled  with  water  nearly  half  a  gramme  volatilized  in 
twenty-two  hours  from  100  Cc.  of  water.  He  also 
finds  that  hydrogen  sulphide  and  thiosulphuric  acid  are 
formed  by  boiling  with  water. 

Enzymes  are  precipitated  by  strong  alcohol,  but  E. 
Bourquelot  finds  that  emulsin,  so  precipitated,  can  still 
act  in  the  presence  of  90-per-cent  alcohol  if  contact 
with  the  body  to  be  acted  upon  is  made.  Apparently 
alcohol  inhibits  enzyme  action  by  preventing  contact, 
rather  than  by  chemical  action. 

Ott  and  Scott  find  that  extract  of  spleen  markedly 
increases  peristaltic  action  and  relieves  chronic  consti- 
pation. A  preparation  of  spleen  under  the  name  "hor- 
monal" is  being  tried  for  constipation. 

E.  Baroni  recommends  that  oils  be  sterilized,  for 
hypodermic  or  other  use,  by  passing  live  steam  through 
rapidly  so  that  the  oil  is  thoroughly  permeated,  for 
one  to  one  and  a  half  hours.  Spores  as  well  as  germs 
are  thus  killed.  The  oil  is  afterward  separated  and 
dried  by  means  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate. 

Winged  Riches. — 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  says  that  in 
the  mining  of  coal  probably  one-third  of  the  bitum- 
inous coal  (or  200,000,000  tons)  and  one-half  the  an- 
thracite coal  (or  80,000,000  tons)  are  left  in  the  mines 
and  wasted  each  year  in  the  United  States.  The  losses 
in  making  coke  amount  to  $40,000,000  each  year,  and 
more  natural  gas  is  wasted  than  is  used.  Besides  this 
large  quantities  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  bismuth,  and  zinc 
are  wasted  in  flue  dust  and  flue  gases. 

Improved  Oil  of  Cade. — 

E.  Ganz  says  that  if  oil  of  cade  be  heated  with 
stirring  to  60°  to  120°  C.  until  the  greenish  color  is 
changed  to  brown  and  the  disagreeable  part  of  the 
odor  is  reduced,  the  residue  has  all  the  valuable  thera- 
peutic properties  of  the  original,  but  is  less  irritating 
in  action  and  more  agreeable  in  odor.  The  loss  is  from 
30  to  SO  per  cent  of  the  original  oil,  and  the  residue  is 
of  a  soft,  semiliquid  consistency. 

Little  but  Important. — 

One-third  of  a  grain  of  pure  radium  chloride  has 
been  deposited  in  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  of  Paris  as  a  standard  of  radioactivity, 
and  another  sample  of  sUghtly  less  than  one-half  grain 
is  to  be  deposited  in  Vienna  as  a  supplementary  inter- 
national standard.  The  samples  are  in  sealed  glass 
tubes. 

For  Hypodermic  Use. — 

G.  Liboni  recommends  ferrous  citrate  for  hypo- 
dermic use  instead  of  the  ferric  salt,  since  the  former 
is  less  painful  when  injected.  He  states  that  ferrous- 
ammonium  citrate  combines  with  strychnine  and  with 
arsenites  to   form  double  salts. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  m,ail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  BuLi^E- 
TiN  of  the  m,onth  following :  (5)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  tnust  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Wash  Bluing. 

S.  H.  F.  writes :  "Please  mention  some  liquid  and 
solid  bluing,  which  may  be  used  for  laundry  wash." 

SOLUBLE   WASH   BLUING. 

The  following  is  said  to  make  one  of  the  best  wash 
bluings  known,  and  when  prepared  in  quantity  is  very 
cheap:  Dissolve  217  parts  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
in  750  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  to  the  solution  add 
sufficient  water  to  make  in  all  1000  parts.  In  anocher 
vessel  dissolve  100  parts  of  ferric  chloride  in  sufficient 
distilled  water,  and  bring  the  solution  up  to 
1000  parts  as  before.  Make  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate  in  distilled  water,  and  of 
the  solution  add  2000  parts  to  each  of  the  two  iron  so- 
lutions (making  3000  parts  of  each).  Now  add  the 
chloride  solution  to  the  ferrocyanide  little  by  little, 
under  constant  stirring.  After  the  last  of  the  ferric 
chloride  is  added  continue  the  stirring  for  some  time. 
Filter  of?  the  liquid  and  wash  the  residue  on  the  filter 
with  distilled  water  until  the  wash  water  comes  off 
a  deep  blue  color.  After  washing,  spread  the  mass  out 
to  dry,  either  at  ordinary  temperature  or  by  artificial 
heat.  When  dry,  a  lump  of  this  substance,  which  is 
soluble  Prussian  blue,  breaks  with  a  fine,  bronze-colored 
fracture.  It  is  completely  and  easily  soluble  in  water, 
hot  or  cold.  With  the  addition  of  a  little  mucilage  it 
makes,  when  dissolved  in  water,  a  beautiful  blue  ink, 
and  may  also  be  used  for  hand-stamp  ink.  As  a 
laundry  bluing  it  is  said  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
either  in  cost  or  quality. 

LIQUID     WASH    BLUING. 

Pulverize  8.3  parts  of  solid  indigo  in  a  porcelain  dish 
and  add  33  1/3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  Let  this  stand 
for  six  hours  with  frequent  stirring  with  a  wooden  or 
glass  rod,  and  pour  it  into  a  flask  containing  one-half 
gallon  of  water,  not  too  cold.  Drop  powdered  chalk 
into  the  flask  until  effervescence  ceases,  in  order  to 
remove  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  injurious  to  the 
clothes.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  quietly  for 
a  few  days,  when  it  is  filtered  through  blotting-paper, 
and  can  be  kept  for  years  without  fear  of  spoiling. 


ing  the  process  as  soon  as  the  benzine  evaporates.  A 
few  wipings  will  bring  back  the  original  color.  Then 
use  a  light-yellow  dressing  and  brush   well. 

The  liquid  application  consists  usually  of  a  solution 
of  yellow  wax  and  soap  in  oil  of  turpentine.  As  a  type 
of  the  mixture  occasionally  recommended  we  may  quote 
the  following : 

(1)  Yellow   wax 4    ounces. 

Pearlash    4    drachms. 

Yellow  soap 1  drachm. 

Spirit   of  tupi)entine 7  ounces. 

Phosphine   (aniline) 4   grains. 

Alcohol    4  drachms. 

Water,   a  sufficient   quantity. 

Scrape  the  wax  fine  and  add  it,  together  with  the  ash  and 
soap,  to  12  ounces  of  water.  Boil  all  together  until  a  smooth, 
creamy  mass  is  obtained;  remove  from  the  heat  and  add  the 
turpentine  and  the  aniline  previously  dissolved  in  the  alcohol. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  bring  the  finished 
product  up  to  1}^   pints. 

(2)  Water    18  parts. 

Rosin  oil 4  J^   parts. 

Spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  concentrated.  1    1/5  parts. 

White  grain  soap 1.93  parts. 

Russian  glue    1.59  parts. 

Brown    rock    candy 1.57  parts. 

Bismarck  brown   0.07  part. 

Boil  all  the  ingredients  together,  excepting  the  pigment;  after 
all  has  been  dissolved,  add  the  Bismarck  brown  and  filter.  The 
dressing  is  applied  with  a  sponge. 

(3)  Beeswax,   yellow    2  ounces. 

Linseed    oil    3  ounces. 

Oil   of  turpentine 10  ounces. 

Dissolve  by  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  add  1  %  ounces  soap 
shavings,  hkrd  yellow.     Dissolve  this  in  14  ounces  of  hot  water. 

(4)  A  simpler  form  of  liquid  mixture  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  yellow  wax  and  palm  oil  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat  in 
3  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine. 


Tan  and   Russet   Shoe  Polishes. 
G.  T.  A. — To  renovate  russet  shoes,  first  clean  off 
all  dirt  and  dust  with  a  good  stiff  brush ;  then  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  benzine  go  over  the  leather,  repeat- 


Co  «rfi7i  on  Powders. 

F.  B.  K.  and  G.  A.  M. — We  do  not  know  the  com- 
position of  the  proprietary  product  which  you  mention. 
If  you  want  a  condition  powder,  here  are  a  few  forinu- 
las  borrowed  from  the  literature : 

(1)  Exsiccated  sulphate  of  iron 5  pounds. 

Ginger    3  pounds. 

Potassium  nitrate    5  pounds. 

Sulphur    10  pounds. 

Flaxseed    10  pounds. 

Gentian     7   pounds. 

Cream  of  tartar 3  pounds. 

White  resin   5  pounds. 

Aniseed    5  pounds. 

Thoroughly  powder,  and  mix.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful 
once  or  twice  a  day,  mixed  in  the  feed.  Another  method  is  to 
mix  the  dose,  into  a  mass  with  molasses,  honey,  or  glycerin. 

(2)  Powdered  gentian    2  ounces. 

Powdered  saltpetre   V2  ounce. 

Powdered  sulphur   2  ounces. 

Powdered   resin    1  ounce. 

Powdered  fenugreek   1  ounce. 

Powdered   ginger   2   ounces. 

Powdered  cayenne  pepper 1  ounce. 

Powdered  flaxseed   5  ounces. 

Powdered  elm  bark 5  ounces. 

Powdered  bloodroot   1  ounce. 

Exsiccated  sulphate  of  iron 5  ounces. 

Powdered  sodium  sulphate iyi    ounces. 

Triturate  the  ingredients  to  a  fine  powder  and  mix.  Dessert- 
spoonful two  times  a  day  in  the  feed. 

(3)  Common  salt   1  part. 

Glauber  salt   2  parts. 

Sodium  bicarbonate   2  parts. 

Juniper  berries   2  parts. 

Gentian    2  parts. 

Ginger    2  parts. 

Linseed    5  parts. 

Fenugreek   10  parts. 

Asaf etida     80  parts. 

Fennel  seed,  sufficient  to   make 150  parts. 

Powder  separately  and  mix  thoroughly.  The  dose  for  a 
horse  or  cow  is  a  heaped-up  teaspoonful  administered  with  the 
animal's  food. 
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Preserving  Eggs  in   Liquid  Glass. 

C.  W.  T.  would  like  to  know  about  the  use  of  water- 
glass  as  a  preservative  for  eggs. 

William  O.  Frailey,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  has 
had  considerable  success  in  selling  sodium  silicate,  com- 
monly called  "liquid  glass."  Mixed  with  ten  parts  of 
cold  water,  this  product  is  the  best  preservative  for 
eggs.     It  is  better  than  lime  or  salt. 

Mr.  Frailey  described  his  method  of  selling  sodium 
silicate  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceu- 
tical  Association.     To   quote: 

"To  secure  the  best  results  the  eggs  should  not  be 
cashed.  We  filled  a  half-gallon  fruit  jar  with  fresh, 
clean  eggs.  Then  we  poured  into  the  container  suf- 
ficent  preserving  solution  to  cover  them.  The  jar  with 
its  contents  was  placed  in  the  window  and  a  card 
placed  on  top :  'Preserved  with  Liquid  Glass.' 

"We  charge  15  cents  a  pint,  or  25  cents  a  quart,  for 
the  solution  of  sodium  silicate  and  sell  the  commercial 
grade.  We  bought  the  product  in  five-gallon  lots  at 
first,  and  after  selling  fifteen  gallons  purchased  a  barrel 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  we  paid  for  the  smaller 
quantity.  We  have  sold  about  half  of  the  barrel  al- 
ready. We  were  astonished  at  the  success  rewarding 
cur  efforts.  One  striking  card  read:  'Eggs,  16  cents 
in  May,  45  cents  in  December;  save  the  difference  by 
preserving  the  16-cent  ones.' 

"I  would  recommend  all  enterprising  pharmacists 
to  try  my  policy  of  pushing  the  sale  of  sodium  silicate 
solution  for  the  preservation  of  eggs.  Boiling  the 
water  before  mixing  with  the  product  deaerates  it  to 
some  extent  and  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  solution." 


Soap  Perfumes. 

C.  A.  X.  writes:  "I  have  experimented  quite  a  little 
with  the  formula  for  liquid  soap  published  several 
times  in  the  Bulletin-,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get 
an  entirely  satisfactory  product.  By  using  the  smallest 
amount  possible  of  the  alkalies  to  saponify  the  oil,  and 
neutralizing  any  excess  of  alkali  with  acetic  acid,  and 
adding  the  carbonate  of  potash,  I  obtain  a  nice  soap 
which  lathers  freely.  But  the  ingredients  seem  to  kill 
any  perfume  which  I  use.  I  have  tried  several  mix- 
tures of  essential  oils  and  several  synthetic  soap  per- 
fumes.    What  would  you  suggest?" 

The  following  mixtures  of  odoriferous  substances 
are  used  for  perfuming  toilet  soaps ;  1  to  2  ounces  are 
required  for  perfuming  10  pounds  of  soap.  You  might 
try  them  experimentally  first : 

(1)     Oil  of  patchouli 4  fluidrachnis. 

Oil    of  cloves 4  fluidrachnis. 

Oil    of   sandalwood 1   fluidounce. 

Oil  of  lavender  flowers 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  bergamot 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 2   fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  artificial   musk 1  fluidounce. 

(2>     Oil   of  petitgrain 1  fluidounce. 

J  )i    of  sassafras 1  fluidounce. 

<)i    of  bergamot 1  fluidounce. 

Oi    of  cloves 1  i/i  fluidounces. 

Oi    of  thyme,  white IJ/^  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  cassia \y^  fluidounces. 

(3)     Oil  of  cedarwood 1  fluidrachm. 

Uil  of  lavender  flowers 1  fluidounce. 

'''.'  of,  rosemary 1  fluidounce. 

Uil  of  thyme,  white 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  nutmeg 1  fluidounce. 


A  Difficult  Collodion  Mixture. 
E.  G.   asks  how  the   following  prescription  may  be 
compounded.     He  says  he  tried  several  ways   without 
success : 

Chloral   hydrate    6. 

Acetic  acid   6. 

Salicylic  acid    4. 

Ether    5. 

Collodion enough  to  make  1  ounce. 

This  prescription  is  very  peculiar,  in  that  the  querist 
has  used  both  the  metric  and  apothecaries'  systems  in 
designating  the  amounts.  We  interpret  the  amounts 
of  the  first  four  ingredients  as  grammes. 

Probably  the  most  glaring  incompatibility  is  the 
acetic  acid  with  the  collodion.  If  one  will  use  the 
equivalent  amount  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  place  of  the 
36-per-cent  acid,  he  will  remedy  this  difficulty. 

Shake  the  ingredients  together,  of  course,  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle.  Do  not  use  a  graduate  to  do  the 
mixing  in,  as  the  ether  will  evaporate  enough  to  cause 
the  mass  to  solidify. 

The  product  will  be  a  very  thick  liquid,  too  thick 
to  be  handled  well.  This  is  because  the  solvent  value 
of  the  collodion  and  ether  has  been  overtaxed,  the 
tendency  being  to  throw  the  pyroxylin  out  of  solution. 
If  the  physician  would  consent,  we  would  advise  adding 
1  fluidrachm  of  acetone  to  the  formula.  This  is  a 
better  solvent  than  ether  for  such  things  and  will 
make  the  mixture  very  presentable. 


Chicken   Cholera   Remedy. 

R.  G.  L.  writes:  "If  you  have  any  remedy  for  white 
diarrhea  in  baby  chicks,  let  me  have  it." 

Just  a  year  ago  we  published  several  formulas  of 
chicken  cholera  remedies.     Here  are  some  of  them: 

(1)  Sulphuric  acid 1   fluidounce. 

Sulphate   of  iron 16  ounces. 

Water    1    gallon. 

Mix.  Add  1  ounce  of  this  mixture  to  a  pint  of  water,  and 
supply  in  place  of  water  to  drink.  Or,  mix  with  meal  or  other 
food. 

(2)  A  remedy  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  alum  alone,  giving  3  or  4  teaspoonfuls  of  alum  water  daily, 
and  mixing  strong  alum  water  with  the  feed  (corn-meal).  This 
is  said  to  cure  the  very  worst  cases. 

(3)  The  following  remedy  and  treatment  have  been  proposed: 
Take  of  crystals  of  carbolic  acid,  2  ounces;  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
2  ounces;  dissolve  them  in  1  gallon  of  clean  water;  add  of  this 
solution  1  or  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  that  the  fowls 
drink,  or  mix  it  in  the  same  proportion  in  a  mash  made  of 
ground  grain  or  other  food.  This  not  only  relieves  when  sick, 
but  is  an   excellent   preventive. 

Replying  to  your  further  request  for  the  formula  of 
a  powder  to  be  placed  in  drinking-water  for  white 
diarrhea  in  chickens,  we  suggest  the  use  of  powdered 
ferrous  sulphate.  If  the  diarrhea  be  observed  in  its 
early  stages  it  can  usually  be  checked  by  feeding  boiled 
rice  with  which  is  mixed  a  little  chalk  in  fine  powder. 


Peroxide  Problems. 

O.  B.  submits  two  queries  bearing  on  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  3  per  cent.  He  asks :  "How  can 
a  3-per-cent  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  be  given  a 
color  and  a  fragrant  odor  without  decomposition  re- 
sulting? Can  you  suggest  an  additional  antiseptic  that 
may  be  added?" 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  find  either  a  coloring  agent  or 
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an  aromatic  substance  that  may  be  added  to  hydrogen 
peroxide  solution  without  inducing  decomposition,  ll 
is  notorious  that  dyes  added  to  hydrogen  peroxide  are 
decomposed  rapidly  and  lose  their  color.  But  you 
might  try  "acid  ruby."  As  for  imparting  a  fragrance 
to  hydrogen  peroxide,  peppermint  oil  might  do.  But 
here  again   some  decomposition  may   ensue. 

As  an  additional  antiseptic  you  might  try  adding  a 
little  thymol  to  the  solution.  Peroxide  and  thymol  are 
sometimes   combined  in  mouth-washes  and   gargles. 


Avoirdupois  or  Apothecary   Ounce,  Which? 

N.  S.  submits  an  interesting  query.     He  writes :    "I 

recently  received  a  prescription  reading  as   follows : 

Potassium    iodide 15- 

Aqua   ad IS- 

"Now  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  am  allowed  to 
dispense  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  the  potassium  iodide 
or  whether  I  must  dispense  an  apothecary  ounce.  If  I 
dispense  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  potassium  iodide,  do 
I  comply  with  the  law  which  specifies  that  every 
pharmacist  shall  have  in  his  store  a  system  of  apothe- 
cary weights  ranging  from  one-half  grain  to  2  drachms, 
or  do  I  not?'' 

The  prescription  sign  for  an  ounce,  5.  rneans  an 
apothecary's  ounce  of  480  grains  always.  The  avoirdu- 
pois sign  is  "oz.,"  and  is  not  used  in  prescription  writ- 
ing. So  when  5  is  called  for  it  means  an  apothecary's 
or  troy  ounce — 480  grains.  Nothing  else  would  com- 
ply with  the  law. 


Oiled  Dust  Cloths. 
J.  B.  wants  a  method  for  the  preparation  of  oiled 
dust  cloths. 

1.  Saturate  a  suitable  piece  of  cloth  with  kerosene, 
and  lay  it  aside  until  the  surplus  oil  has  evaporated. 
Rub  it  on  a  wooden  surface  until  it  no  longer  leaves 
a  streak,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  This  cloth  should 
be  well  shaken  after  each  service,  and  reoiled  about 
once  a  month. 

2.  Mix  30  parts  of  paraffin  with  10  parts  of  double 
refined  rape-seed  oil,  heat  moderately,  and  stir  into  it 
1  part  of  melted  gum  benzoin.  Immerse  the  cloths  in 
this  liquid  so  that  they  become  saturated  with  the  mix- 
ture; wring  out  well  and  dry  in  a  shady  place.  The 
cloths  do  not  injure  even  polished  furniture,  but 
rather  enhance  the  brilliancy. 


Label   and   Metal   Varnishes. 

J.  D.  Co.  writes :  "Please  tell  us  a  formula  for 
making  varnish    for  protecting  metal  and    labels." 

A  label  varnish  has  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  be- 
fore, but  we  reprint  it  as  follows : 

Sandarac    3  ounces  av. 

Mastic    J4    ounce  av. 

Venice  turpentine   150  grains. 

Alcohol 16    fluidounces. 

Macerate  with  repeated  stirring  until  solution  is  effected,  and 
then   filter. 

The  paper  labels  are  first  sized  with  diluted  mucilage. 
then  dried,  and  finally  coated  with  the  varni-sh.  If  the 
labels    have   been    written    with    water-soluble   inks    or 


color,  they    are   first    covered    with   two    coats  of  col- 
lodion, and  then  varnished. 

If  you  want  a  shellac  varnish  that  will  be  gener- 
ally useful  on  labels  and  metal,  try  the  following:  In 
75  parts  of  alcohol,  dissolve  15  parts  of  shellac,  2 
parts  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  8  parts  of  sandarac. 


Coloring  Ammonium  Carbonate  in  Smelling  Salts. 

W.  S.  W.  submits  the  following  query:  "What  is 
used  to  impart  a  green  color  to  ammonium  carbonate 
cubes  in  smelling  salts?" 

The  green  color  may  be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of 
blue  and  eosin-yellow.  At  least  that  statement  is  made 
in  the  literature.  It  were  advisable,  we  think,  to  write 
the  dye  houses  asking  for  a  green  coloring  agent  that 
will  be  permanent  in  the  presence  of  alkali.  Theodore 
H.  Eaton  &  Son,  of  Detroit,  may  be  able  to  supply 
you  with  a  suitable  dye. 


A  Simple  Reaction. 
T.  C.  writes:   "We  filled  the  following  prescription: 

Zinc  sulphate   20  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid   2  fluidrachms. 

Sulphuric  acid    2   fluidounces. 

"What  chemical  change  takes  place  in  this  mixture?" 
The  hydrochloric  acid  would  react  with  some  of  the 
zinc  sulphate,  forming  zinc  chloride.  Consequently 
there  would  be  two  salts  of  zinc  in  the  mixture,  the 
chloride  and  the  sulphate.  Two  acids  would,  of  course, 
be  present  also,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric. 


A  Difficult  Ointment. 
L.   Y.  L.  writes :    "Please  tell  me   the  correct  way 
of  filling  the  following  prescription:" 

Rosin     5  ounces. 

Beeswax    3  ounces. 

Lard    8  ounces. 

Verdigris   Vi  ounce. 

Melt  the  rosin,  beeswax,  and  lard  together,  stir  until 
cool,  add  the  verdigris,  and  mix  well. 


Who  Makes  "Clock  Labels?" 
H.  J.  A.— In  the  May  Bulletin,  on  page  220,  we 
printed  your  request  for  the  name  and  address  of  a 
manufacturer  who  produced  the  so-called  clock  labels. 
H.  B.  Moore,  of  Maury  City,  Tenn.,  writes  that  he 
has  bought  clock  labels  from  the  Hessig-EUis  Drug 
Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Edward  H.  Gram,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  he  has  obtained  them  from 
the  Improved  Drug  Label  Co.,  123  Chambers  Street, 
New  York. 


For  Deodorising  Perspiration. 
C.  &  K.  want  a  formula  of  a  salve  for  deodorizing 
offensive  perspiration  similar  to  a  well-known  pro- 
prietary product  on  the  market.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  the  composition  of  the  preparation  mentioned  ex- 
cept in  a  general  way.  It  is  said  to  contain  zinc  oxide, 
glycerin,  and  lard. 
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HARRISON 

ANTI-NARCOTIC 

BILL  PERrECTED. 


At  last  perfect  agreement 
seems  to  have  been  reached 
on  the  precise  form  of  the 
Harrison  anti-narcotic  bill  to  be  submitted  for 
congressional  action,  and  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for 
this  achievement.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
Conference  is  made  up  of  three  delegates  each 
from  the  five  national  associations  represent- 
ing the  retail,  jobbing,  and  manufacturing 
branches  of  the  drug  trade.  When  the  Con- 
ference was  first  organized  last  January  in 
Washington,  unanimous  decision  was  reached 
upon  a  number  of  changes  in  the  particular 
Harrison  bill  then  pending  in  the  lower  house. 
Congressman  Harrison  expressed  himself  at 
the  time  as  being  satisfied  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference,  but  Dr.  Hamil- 


ton Wright  was  not  exactly  in  this  frame  of 
mind. 

•  Dr.  Wright,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  special 
commissioner  of  the  Treasury  Department 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  a  study  of 
methods  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in 
narcotics.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  two 
International  Opium  Congresses,  and  is  now 
attending  the  third  Congress  at  The  Hague. 
Dr.  Wright  did  not  seem  entirely  satisfied  with 
some  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference,  and  the  whole  situa- 
tion has  been  more  or  less  confused  until 
within  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  the  Conference  held  an- 
other meeting  a  couple  of  months  ago  in 
Washington,  but  even  yet  entire  agreement 
was  not  reached  with  Dr.  Wright  and  others 
in  the  government  service.  Finally,  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Conference,  compris- 
ing one  delegate  from  each  of  the  five  national 
associations,  met  in  Washington  last  month, 
made  a  careful  study  in  detail  of  the  revised 
Harrison  bill,  decided  definitely  upon  certain 
changes,  and  then  met  in  special  session  with 
Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  the  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  certain  other  government 
attorneys  and  officials.  The  positions  taken  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference 
were  so  sound  that  ultimately  the  government 
officials  yielded  every  point,  and  a  corrected 
bill  was  handed  to  Congressman  Harrison  with 
a  signed  agreement  that  it  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  everybody  concerned ! 


NO  SMALL 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


This  is  an  achievement  of  no 
small  dimensions.  It  cer- 
tainly justifies  the  wisdom 
shown  in  the  creation  of  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference.  This  is  a  body  where,  in 
the  first  place,  any  differences  may  be  ironed 
out  which  exist  among  various  branches  of  the 
trade  itself,  so  that  American  pharmacy  in  all 
its  activities  may  present  a  united  and  har- 
monious front  before  Congress.  Furthermore, 
the  membership  of  the  Conference  is  made  up 
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of  such  able  men  that,  as  shown  by  what  hap- 
pened in  Washington  last  month,  the  drug 
trade  may  not  only  decide  upon  what  it  wants, 
but  may  also  bring  others  to  its  way  of  think- 
ing if  its  position  is  right.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Conference,  which  did  such 
excellent  work  in  June,  was  made  up  of  John 
C.  Wallace,  chairman;  Charles  M.  Woodruff, 
secretary;  James  H.  Beal,  C.  Mahlon  Kline, 
and  Dr.  William  C.  Anderson  as  alternate  for 
James  F.  Finneran.  The  arguments  presented 
by  these  gentlemen  before  the  officials  and  at- 
torneys of  the  government  were  so  convincing 
that  they  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  new  Harrison  bill  before 
it  was  introduced  into  Congress,  instead  of 
having  the  customary  fight,  opposition  and 
entanglement  afterwards.  The  only  people  or 
"interests"  who  will  now  oppose  the  measure 
are  presumably  those  who  are  against  all  regu- 
lation of  the  traffic  in  narcotics. 

*     *     * 

^PROVISIONS        What    are    the    chief    pro- 
OF  THE  HARRISON    yisions  of  the  Harrison  anti- 

MEASLRE.  .     ....  .      .^      -       .    , 

narcotic  bill  in  its  final  form, 
as  it  has  been  or  soon  will  be  introduced  into 
Congress?  In  the  first  place  it  ought  to  be 
explained  that  it  is  a  taxation  or  revenue 
measure,  and  that  it  therefore  reaches  into 
every  State  and  affects  every  citizen  in  it.  It 
is  not  a  measure  drawn  under  the  inter-state 
commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  constitution, 
and  affecting  only  traffic  between  the  States. 
This  distinction  ought  to  be  clearly  understood 
by  everybody.  The  law  is  universal  in  its  ap- 
plication. The  chief  features  of  the  act,  ex- 
pressed in  our  own  language,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  bill  covers  opium,  coca  leaves,  and  any  com- 
pound, manufacture,  salt,  derivative  or  preparation 
thereof.  Exemption  is  provided  for  preparations  in 
€ach  ounce  of  which  there  is  not  more  than  2  grains 
•of  opium,  y^  grain  of  morphine,  1/12  grain  of  heroin, 
1  grain  of  codeine,  or  salts  or  derivatives  of  any  of 
these.  Exemption  is  also  provided  for  liniments,  oint- 
ments or  other  preparations  legitimately  prepared  for 
external  use  only. 

2.  Every  dealer  in  or  dispenser  of  these  narcotics 
must  register  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  in 
his  district  and  must  pay  a  special  tax  of  $1.00  per 
year.  This  includes  physicians,  dentists  and  veterinari- 
ans as  well  as  retail  druggists,  wholesale  druggists, 
manufacturing  druggists,  importers  or  anybody  else 
who  has  occasion  to  handle  or  dispense  narcotics.  Mere 
possession  of  any  of  the  narcotics  involved,  if  the  pos- 
sessor be  not  registered,  will  be  deemed  evidence  of  a 
violation  of  the  law. 


3.  No  one  may  order  narcotics  except  he  write  the 
order  in  duplicate  on  blanks  provided  by  the  collectors 
of  internal  revenue.  The  buyer  and  the  seller  shall 
each  preserve  his  copy  of  the  order,  and  it  shall  be 
open  to  inspection  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  also  by  the  State  or  municipal  authorities 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  local  anti-narcotic 
laws. 

4.  These  blanks  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  registered 
dealer  who  buys  them  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, and  an  unregistered  dealer  who  uses  them  will 
violate  the  law. 

5.  Sales  are  limited  to  orders  filled  out  in  this  man- 
ner, received  from  registered  persons.  The  only  ex- 
emptions are  that  a  registered  physician,  dentist  or 
veterinarian  may  administer  the  narcotics  to  legitimate 
patients,  and  that  a  registered  retail  druggist  may 
fill  the  prescriptions  of  registered  physicians,  dentists 
or  veterinarians.  All  such  prescriptions  must  be  dated 
and  signed  by  the  authors  of  them,  and  must  be  pre- 
served by  the  dispensers  for  two  years. 

6.  Every  dealer,  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the 
local  collector  of  the  district,  must  hand  in  a  record  of 
all  purchases  made  by  him  during  a  specified  period. 

7.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  act  is  not  more 
than  $2000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


This  bill,  as  we  have  inti- 
^*  '^tS^rSarer.  mated,  is  pretty  likely  to  be 

enacted  by  Congress.  There 
will  doubtless  be  some  opposition  to  it,  and  it 
may  be  somewhat  amended  during  its  course 
in  Congress,  but  we  look  to  see  it  become  law 
in  pretty  much  its  present  form.  As  for  retail 
druggists,  in  whom  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy is  especially  interested,  we  do  not  see 
that  they  have  any  particular  complaint  to 
make  about  the  measure.  Several  of  the  fea- 
tures originally  complained  of  by  the  retail 
trade  have,  thanks  to  the  Conference,  been 
eliminated  from  the  draft.  It  will  cost  but  a 
dollar  a  year  now  to  register  under  the  act,  and 
the  only  special  work  to  which  the  druggist 
will  be  subjected  will  be  that  of  making  all  his 
orders  for  narcotics  out  on  special  blanks,  and 
of  keeping  duplicate  copies  of  these  orders. 
Periodic  returns  to  the  local  collector  may  fur- 
ther be  necessary  if  'asked  for,  but  they  can  be 
easily  compiled  from  the  file  of  duplicate 
orders.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
keep  a  record  of  every  ounce  of  narcotic  sold 
in  the  country,  so  that  it  can  be  traced  by  State 
and  Federal  officials  in  the  enforcement  of 
anti-narcotic  laws.  Some  such  step  has  be- 
come necessary  by  virtue  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  narcotic  evil. 
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Next  month  will  be  the  great 
CONVENTIONS,      conventioii    month    of    the 

year  in  pharmacy.  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Nashville  during 
the  week  of  August  i8.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  will  gather  the  follow- 
ing week  in  Cincinnati.  Every  loyal  member 
of  each  body  will  want  to  attend  the  meeting, 
while  not  a  few  druggists  will  be  present  at 
both  conventions.  Elaborate  preparations 
have  been  made  for  excellent  business  and 
entertainment  programmes,  and  regular  tour- 
ists' tickets  may  be  purchased  from  the  rail- 
roads at  low  figures.  The  altitude  of  Nashville 
is  quite  high,  so  that  a  cool  and  comfortable 
meeting  is  assured.  The  headquarters  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  meeting  will  be  the  Hotel  Hermitage 
in  Nashville,  while  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sinton  in  Cincinnati. 
Important  issues  will  come  up  at  both  meet- 
ings. At  the  A.  Ph.  A.  convention  it  is  quite 
likely  that  a  leading  theme  will  be  the  proposal 
to  erect  a  building  in  some  city  as  the  perma- 
nent headquarters  of  the  organization,  to  in- 
clude offices  and  library,  as  well  as  laboratory 
facilities  for  N.  F.  and  other  work.  Some 
action,  too,  will  be  necessary  on  the  request  of 
the  Denver  branch,  supported  in  other  quarters 
here  and  there,  that  the  association  resume  its 
former  practice  of  publishing  its  proceedings 
in  one  annual  volume.  Whether  this  proposal 
involves  the  abandonment  of  the  new  Journal 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  we  are  unable  to  say.  A  third 
question  of  importance  for  discussion  at  Nash- 
ville is  that  brought  forward  by  General- 
Secretary  Beal  himself,  who  argues  that  since 
the  retail  drug  trade  has  never  taken  any 
definite  attitude  toward  patent  medicines,  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  should  appoint  a  Council  on  Propri- 
etary Medicines  to  formulate  rules  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  proper  and  improper 
articles,  and  proper  and  improper  methods  of 
advertising. 


THE  There  is  now  pending  in  the 

'""'^"fuNois  ^  >N  Illinois  legislature  a  gradua- 
tion prerequisite  bill.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  druggists  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  voted  on  the  question  of  prerequisite 
legislation  a  year  ago,  and  that  they  decided  in 
favor  of  it  by  a  large  majority — 965  as  against 
247.  The  State  association,  meeting  in  annual 
convention  soon  afterwards,  reached  a  unani- 


mous conviction  that  a  graduation  prerequisite 
measure  should  be  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lature and  pushed  forward  to  success. 

Under  the  circumstances,  so  overwhelming 
is  the  sentiment  among  druggists  in  favor  of 
such  a  measure,  it  would  seem  that  little  oppo- 
sition would  manifest  itself,  but  we  find  that 
the  publisher  of  the  Western  Druggist  of  Chi- 
cago has  sent  a  protest  to  every  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  State  legislature.  His 
statement  contains  the  familiar  fallacies  that  a 
four  years'  college  course  would  be  required 
of  every  owner  of  a  store  in  the  future,  and 
that  private  colleges  instead  of  a  State  Board 
would  dictate  whom  the  State  should  license 
or  even  examine.  So  far  as  the  latter  point  is 
concerned,  everybody  who  is  familiar  with 
prerequisite  legislation  knows  it  is  the  State 
board  which  has  the  whip  hand,  and  which  is 
given  the  power  to  recognize  certain  colleges 
and  reject  the  others. 

As  for  the  old  argument  that  young  men 
are  done  an  injustice  when  made  to  take  a 
two  years'  course,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  have 
a  benefit  conferred  upon  them  which  they  will 
greatly  appreciate  in  the  years  to  come.  This, 
however,  isn't  the  point  at  all — the  point  is, 
will  the  public  health  be  better  protected  by 
having  pharmacists,  physicians,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians  properly  qualified?  Besides, 
since  the  druggists  of  Illinois  want  this  legisla- 
tion, why  should  our  Chicago  contemporary 
work  so  hard  to  oppose  their  will? 


EXCESS 
OF  AUTHORITY. 


During  the  last  few  years, 
since  State  food  and  drug 
laws  have  become  so  numer- 
ous, and  their  enforcement  so  general,  an 
incidental  evil  has  been  the  tendency  of  many 
of  the  State  enforcing  authorities  to  devise 
rules  and  regulations  which  in  reality  exceed 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  an  elementary 
principle,  of  course,  that  no  State  board  or 
commission  may  supplement  statutory  law  in 
this  manner,  and  thus  usurp  to  itself  the  func- 
tion which  can  be  exercised  only  by  the  legis- 
lature. But  this  elementary  principle  has  not 
been  recognized  by  some  of  the  State  com- 
missions, or,  if  recognized,  has  been  deliber- 
ately flouted.  It  has  remained  for  the  courts 
to  put  a  check  on  excessive  zeal  of  this  kind. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  charged  in  that  State  with  the  en- 
forcement   of    the    drug   law,    brought    suit 
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against  Sharp  &  Dohme  for  selling  an  essence 
of  pepsin  of  a  digestive  strength  of  i  to  2000. 
The  product  was  properly  labeled  and  branded 
in  accordance  with  the  Pennsylvania  statute. 
But  it  was  in  violation  of  a  regulation  of  the 
board  to  the  effect  that  no  product  labeled 
"essence  of  pepsin"  could  be  sold  in  Pennsyl- 
vania unless  it  was  of  the  N.  F.  strength  of  i 
to  3800.  As  soon  as  the  judge  found  that  the 
case  rested,  not  on  the  law,  but  on  a  regulation 
of  the  board,  he  at  once  threw  the  case  out  of 
court  and  ordered  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty. 

Legislatures  make  laws.  The  executive 
branches  of  the  government  administer  those 
laws,  and  have  no  power  or  authority  to  ex- 
ceed or  supplement  them  in  the  slightest 
degree. 


AN  INTEREST 
CHARGE  ? 


The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy,  delivering  by 
invitation  an  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Pharmaceutical 
Association  last  month,  struck  a  little  fire  when 
he  declared  that  the  druggist,  in  making  his 
profit  calculations,  should  not  include  among 
his  expenses  an  interest  charge  on  the  invest- 
ment. Tavo  or  three  speakers  immediately 
took  the  floor  to  dissent  from  this  view.  They 
declared  that  a  merchant  should  earn  a  proper 
rate  of  interest  on  his  money;  that  he  would 
have  to  do  it  if  he  borrowed  the  money  of 
somebody  else ;  and  that  if  he  couldn't  do  it  he 
had  better  sell  his  store  and  work  for  some- 
body else. 

All  of  which  is  of  course  perfectly  true,  but 
which  doesn't  touch  the  real  point.  A  mer- 
chant's net  profits  are  in  reality  the  earnings  or 
dividends  yielded  by  his  capital.  He  has  al- 
ready paid  himself  a  salary,  which  has  been 
included  in  his  expense  account.  His  own  per- 
sonal services  have  therefore  been  recom- 
pensed. What  he  makes  beyond  that,  in  the 
form  of  net  profits  shown  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  is  what  he  has  earned  as  an  investor  and 
not  as  a  worker.  If  he  makes  a  net  profit  of 
10  per  cent  on  sales,  or  15  or  20  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  this  amount  is  the  equivalent  of 
interest  or  dividends.  Why,  then,  confuse 
himself  by  making  an  interest  charge  in  the 
expense  account,  and  then  look  for  interest  or 
dividend  returns  in  two  places  ?  This  certainly 
isn't  good  business  practice,  and  is  furthermore 
very  misleading. 


Our  old  friend  Wilhelm 
^^^Iwsf""        Bodemann  of  Chicago  said 

something  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Practical  Druggist  touching  upon  his 
fifty  years  in  pharmacy.  On  May  i,  1863,  he 
was  sworn  in  as  an  apprentice  in  the  German 
town  of  Bremerhaven,  and  Mr.  Bodemann  is 
doubtless  the  only  druggist  now  practicing  in 
Chicago  who  began  so  long  ago.  As  for  what 
has  happened  in  the  interim,  he  declared  that 
he  "could  write  pages  on  the  changes  in  phar- 
macy." 

When  I  discovered  Milwaukee,  in  1867,  we  had  no 
fluidextracts.  Now  they're  almost  extinct  again.  Then 
we  had  no  ready-made  pills ;  now,  more  than  too  many. 
Then    we    all    made    most    of    our    own    galenicals; 

now ?     Well,  the  less  the  average  druggist  makes, 

the  better,  taking  into  consideration  the  stupidity  and 
cupidity  of  a  great  many  of  our  men  who  make  iodine 
tincture  of  0.01%  strength.  Heavens!  What  might 
their  tinctures  of  nux  vomica  and  digitalis  be?  I  am 
ready  to  be  burned  as  a  heretic,  but — give  me  a  prepa- 
ration made  on  a  large  scale  from  assayed  or  examined 
crude  drugs  by  any  of  the  reputable  large  manufac- 
turers. This  may  not  be  good  propaganda  music,  but 
them's  my  sentiments.  And  so  the  changes  in  other 
ways  have  worked  wonders.  Debates  and  arguments  in 
journals  are  more  decorous  than  half  a  century  ago, 
when  the  Chinese  methods  of  making  faces  and  throw- 
ing stink  bombs  were  yet  in  vogue,  but  mud  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  argument  according  to  my  old  school- 
mate Bismarck. 

*      *      * 


THE  "HOME" 
PROJECT. 


The  Druggists'  National 
Home,  fostered  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Drug 
Clerks,  was  dedicated  in  Palmyra,  Wisconsin, 
last  month.  Speeches  were  made  by  Colonel 
Duncan  McGregor,  private  secretary  of  Gov- 
ernor McGovern;  P.  A.  Mandabach,  secretary 
of  the  N.  A.  D.  C. ;  S.  A.  Eckstein,  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Association ; 
F.  J.  Smith,  of  the  Northzvestern  Druggist, 
and  others.  E.  B.  Heimstreet,  well-known 
druggist  of  Palmyra,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Home,  has  been  se- 
lected as  superintendent  of  the  institution,  and 
Mrs.  Heimstreet  as  matron.  The  day  follow- 
ing the  dedication  exercises  the  clerks  held 
their  annual  convention  and  elected  the  follow 
ing  officers:  President,  F.  M.  Blank,  Akron, 
Ohio;  ist  vice-president,  A.  B.  Wallace, 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  2nd  vice-president,  H.  J. 
Weinke,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  3rd  vice-president, 
Frank  Schaehtleiter,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  P.  A.  Mandabach,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  National  Organizer,  Leon  Tuholski, 
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Pittsburg,  Penn.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
favoring-  Sunday  closing  and  shorter  hours,  the 
raising  of  professional  standards,  and  recip- 
rocal registration,  and  condemning  the  indif- 
ference of  some  of  the  State  boards  in  the 
enforcement  of  pharmacy  acts. 

*  *     * 

A  somewhat  novel  sugges- 
WELL !  WELL !       tiou  was  made  last  month  b}'- 

President  A.  N.  Doerschuk 
to  the  Kansas  City  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  Laws  restricting  the  sale  of 
opium,  cocaine,  morphine,  etc.,  to  physicians' 
prescriptions  are  now  universally  supported, 
declared  Mr.  Doerschuk,  and  he  believed  an- 
other step  should  be  taken  in  restricting  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  the  sale  of  certain 
synthetic  hypnotics,  anodynes,  and  analgesics. 
Specific  reference  was  made  to  acetanilide, 
aspirin,  antipyrin,  phenacetine,  antifebrine, 
migraine,  veronal,  sulfonal,  trional,  kyrofine, 
and  adalin.  Mr.  Doerschuk  said  that  he  had 
brought  this  proposition  forward  at  the  annual 
meeting  this  year  of  the  Missouri  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  but  had  been  turned  down. 
He  thereupon  proposed  that  the  Kansas  City 
Association  interest  itself  and  endeavor  to 
have  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Council. 
His  recommendation  was  approved,  and  some- 
thing along  this  line  will  therefore  doubtless 
be  attempted  in  Kansas  City  before  long.  The 
idea  is  to  include  all  proprietary  medicines  con- 
taining these  synthetics,  so  that  thev,  too,  can 
only  be  sold  by  the  druggist  upon  the  pre- 
scription of  the  physician ! 

*  *     * 

The  whirligig  of  time  brings 
THEN  AND  NOW.  many  interesting  changes  to 
the  surface.  The  other  day 
some  one  sent  us  a  newspaper  clipping  pub- 
lished in  1887  on  'The  Cocaine  Habit."  At 
that  time  cocaine  was  a  new  chemical.  Its 
astonishing  virtue  as  a  narcotic  and  anesthetic 
was  everywhere  realized,  but  a  few  people  had 
begun  to  fear  that  cocaine  might  become  a 
habit-forming  drug  like  opium  and  morphine. 
The  author  of  this  newspaper  clipping  wrote 
the  article  to  show  that  cocaine  could  not  pos- 
sibly lend  itself  to  any  such  abuse.  He  rushed 
to  the  defense  of  cocaine  in  a  manner  which 
now,  26  years  later,  sounds  very  amusing.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a  cocaine 
habit  did  exist,  it  was  to  be  classed  with  the 


tea  and  coffee  habits,  rather  than  with  the  use 
of  alcohol  or  opium.  What  a  difference  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  often 
makes ! 

*     *     * 


IS  H2O2  A 
MEDICINE? 


In  Kansas  last  February  the 
State  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  hydrogen  perox- 
ide was  not  properly  a  medicine,  and  that  it 
and  similarly  innocent  products  could  be  sold 
by  general  merchants.  In  New  York  State,  on 
the  other  hand,  either  the  Supreme  Court  or 
the  Court  of  Appeals  decided  some  years  ago 
that  articles  like  hydrogen  peroxide  and  tinc- 
ture of  arnica  were  medicines  and  could  not 
properly  be  sold  by  others  than  registered 
pharmacists.  One  may  take  his  choice  be- 
tween these  two  decisions.  We  find  that  the 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy  in  Illinois  has 
adopted  resolutions  indicating  its  belief  that 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  really  a  medicament,  and 
expressing  its  intention  to  prohibit  the  illegal 
sale  of  the  substance  by  department  stores  and 
general  merchants  throughout  the  State. 


The  American  Druggists' 
and"coca^cola.    Syndicate  and  the  Coca-Cola 

people  have  gotten  together 
so  far  as  recent  litigation  between  them  is  con- 
cerned. The  A.  D.  S.  has  agreed  to  discon- 
tinue permanently  the  use  of  the  title  "A.  D.  S. 
Coca  and  Kola,"  and  the  manufacturers  of 
Coca-Cola  have  met  the  Syndicate  more  than 
half-way  by  agreeing  to  relieve  the  latter  and 
its  stockholders  from  all  damages  for  past  in- 
fringements of  trade-mark  rights.  The  United 
States  District  Court  held  originally  that  the 
A.  D.  S.  title  for  its  product  was  a  violation  of 
the  Coca-Cola  trade-mark. 


The  Board  of  Licenses  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
has  ruled  that  drug  stores  where  sandwiches 
and  other  edibles  are  sold  at  the  fountain  will 
be  classed  as  restaurants,  and  will  be  made  to 
take  out  a  special  permit  costing  $17.  The 
ruling  comes  as  a  result  of  protests  by  restau- 
rant owners  in  the  town. 


A  druggist  in  New  York  City  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  serve  30  days  in  the  city  prison  for 
selling  paregoric  made  from  wood  alcohol. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  PRICE  RESTRICTION. 

By  the  Editor. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  rendered  a  decision  of  first  im- 
portance to  all  those  concerned  in  the  subject 
of  price  protection.  We  refer  to  the  decision 
in  the  Sanatogen  case,  and  this  follows  two 
other  decisions  of  similar  import.  For  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  perhaps  longer,  the  lesser  courts 
throughout  the  United  States,  county.  State, 
and  Federal,  have  been  passing  on  the  legality 
of  direct-contract  plans  and  other  schemes  for 
the  restriction  of  prices  of  patented  and  un- 
patented articles.  Some  of  these  decisions 
have  been  favorable  to  restriction ;  others  have 
been  unfavorable;  and  the  situation  has  been 
one  of  confusion  worse  confounded.  It  has 
remained  for  the  court  of  final  resort — the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — to  settle 
the  question  beyond  all  peradventure,  and  this 
it  has  now  done  in  a  series  of  three  decisions 
rendered  within  the  last  year  or  two.  This 
trio  of  rulings,  if  we  mistake  not,  proves  it  to 
be  illegal  and  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  to 
restrict  or  control  the  price  of  his  products 
once  he  has  sold  them  and  lost  direct  owner- 
ship and  interest  in  them. 

THE  MILES-PARK  DECISION. 

Before  mentioning  in  detail  the  latest  one  of 
these  cases — the  Sanatogen  case — let  us  briefly 
touch  upon  the  two  other  decisions  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  first  was  the  decision  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  brought 
by  The  Miles  Medical  Company  against  the 
Park  &  Sons  Co.  This  case,  be  it  understood, 
referred  to  articles  unprotected  by  patent,  even 
though  bearing  the  common  title  of  "patent 
medicines."  The  court  ruled  here  that  the 
Miles  contract  was  in  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade,  and  that  an  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  an 
article  of  general  use  was  against  public  policy 
and  therefore  void.  This  decision,  we  repeat, 
had  reference  to  unpatented  articles  and  was 
rendered  under  the  Sherman  act. 

THE  DICK  MIMEOGRAPH  DECISION. 

The  next  decision  in  this  series  of  three  was 
handed  down  in  the  now  famous  Dick  mimeo- 
graph case.  Unlike  the  first,  this  was  a  case 
referring  to  a  patented  article  and  was  brought 
under  the  patent  law.  It  was  held  by  the  court 
that  the  patent  law  conferred  three  exclusive 


rights:  the  right  to  manufacture,  the  right  to 
use,  and  the  right  to  sell  a  patented  article.  The 
manufacturer  in  this  instance  did  not  so  much 
sell  his  mimeographs  as  he  licensed  their  use. 
He  furnished  them  at  a  price  near  or  below  the 
cost,  with  the  agreement  that  they  could  only 
be  used  with  the  supplies  made  and  sold  by  him 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  from  the  supplies  and 
not  from  the  machine  that  the  manufacturer 
realized  his  profit.  In  this  case  the  Supreme 
Court  supported  the  contention  of  the  manu- 
facturer. It  held  that  since  he  had  made  no 
profit  from  the  sale  of  his  machine,  and  was 
relying  upon  the  gains  secured  from  the  sub- 
sequent sale  of  supplies,  he  was  in  reality 
merely  licensing  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  and 
that  any  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  license 
constituted  an  infringement  of  the  patent. 

At  once,  however,  this  decision  was  widely 
misunderstood.  It  was  believed  almost  every- 
where to  mean  that  the  manufacturer  of  a  pat- 
ented article,  enjoying  a  perfect  monopoly  un- 
der the  patent  law,  had  the  right  to  impose  all 
sorts  of  restrictions  upon  the  sale,  use,  and 
price  of  his  product.  Even  some  of  the  lesser 
courts  were  deceived.  In  this  State,  for  in- 
stance, the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co., 
unable  under  the  Miles  decision  to  restrict  the 
price  of  its  product,  thought  from  the  Dick  de- 
cision that  all  it  had  to  do  was  to  patent  its 
article  in  some  way.  The  company  therefore 
secured  a  patent  on  the  carton  or  container  of 
its  toasted  corn  flakes,  and  then  sought  price 
protection  under  the  patent  law.  A  county  cir- 
cuit judge  in  Michigan  upheld  the  contention 
of  the  company,  basing  his  decision  on  that 
rendered  in  the  Dick  case,  and  this  at  once 
gave  great  impetus  to  price-protection  efforts 
throughout  the  country. 

THE  SANATOGEN  DECISION. 

But  the  third  and  last  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  now  shown  that  hopes  of  this 
sort  are  entirely  without  foundation.  The 
Sanatogen  case,  decided  a  few  weeks  ago,  had 
reference  to  a  patented  article  and  was  brought 
under  the  patent  law.  The  manufacturer  ex- 
pected to  win  under  the  same  conditions  as 
determined  the  issue  in  the  Dick  case.  Sana- 
togen was  a  patented  medicinal  article  sold  to 
a  jobber,  by  the  jobber  sold  to  a  retailer,  and 
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by  the  retailer  sold  to  the  consumer  at  a  cut 
price.  Each  package  of  the  product  contained 
a  notice  that  the  article  must  be  sold  at  a  dollar, 
and  that  any  sale  at  less  than  this  would  con- 
stitute an  infringement  of  the  patent.  A  mere 
purchase  of  the  article  was  declared  to  be  an 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  sale.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  before  the  court  was:  "Did  the 
druggist  violate  the  patent  when  he  sold  San- 
atogen  at  less  than  the  price  printed  upon  the 
package?" 

The  court  held  that  he  did  not.  The  argu- 
ments made  by  the  manufacturer's  attorneys 
were  based  largely  upon  the  decision  rendered 
in  the  Dick  case,  but  the  court  declared  that  the 
conditions  were  not  at  all  the  same.  It  pointed 
out  that  in  the  Dick  case  the  manufacturer  had 
really  conferred  only  the  right  to  use  and  not 
to  sell,  and  that  he  got  his  profit  from  the  sub- 
sequent employment  of  the  article  and  not 
from  its  sale.  In  the  Sanatogen  case,  on  the 
contrary,  the  manufacturer  in  reality  sold  his 
article  outright,  made  his  whole  profit  from 
the  sale,  and  was  in  nowise  interested  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  merchandise.  The 
title  had  passed  absolutely,  and  subsequent 
purchasers  had  a  right  to  do  what  they  pleased 
with  what  they  had  bought  and  paid  for.  It  is 
clear  beyond  all  peradventure  from  this  de- 
cision that  the  patent  law  confers  upon  manu- 
facturers "no  grant  of  a  privilege  to  keep  up 
prices  and  prevent  competition  by  notices  re- 
stricting the  price  at  which  an  article  may  be 
sold." 

WHAT  THESE  DECISIONS  MEAN. 

Here,  then,  we  have  these  three  epoch- 
making  decisions — the  first  decisions  rendered 
by  the  highest  court  in  the  land  telling  the 
country  just  what  may  not  be  done  in 
the  restriction  of  prices  of  both  patented 
and  unpatented  articles.  The  Miles  decision 
showed  that  under  the  Sherman  law  the  price 
could  not  be  restricted  on  unpatented  articles, 
once  these  articles  had  been  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  title  had  passed.  The  San- 
atogen decision  showed  that  under  the  patent 
law  exactly  the  same  thing  was  true.  The 
intermediate  decision,  handed  down  in  the 
Dick  case,  simply  indicated  that  a  patentee  may 
control  the  use  of  a  machine  or  other  ap- 
paratus if  it  is  from  the  use  of  it  and  not  from 
le  sale  that  he  realizes  his  profit  and  secures 
the  advantage  of  his  patent  monopoly. 


THE  FUTURE. 

So  there  you  are.  What  ground  is  left 
under  present  laws  for  the  advocates  of  price 
restriction  to  stand  upon?  We  do  not  see  that 
any  at  all  is  left.  There  is  one  slight  hope, 
but  it  is  very  slight.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
if  the  manufacturer  technically  retains  the  title 
in  his  products,  under  the  so-called  agency- 
assignment  method,  he  may  be  held  to  be  the 
owner  of  them  until  they  have  finally  been  sold 
to  the  consumer.  As  the  technical  owner,  he 
may  therefore  be  held  to  have  the  right  to  say 
at  what  price  and  under  what  conditions  they 
may  be  sold.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
present  Freeman-Miles  plan,  and  likewise  of 
the  Freericks  plan  fathered  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
but  we  seriously  doubt  whether  it  would  hold 
water.  We  believe  from  the  language  of  the 
Miles-Park  decision  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  hold  such  a  scheme  to  be  a  mere  subter- 
fuge, and  the  decisions  rendered  in  half  a 
dozen  other  cases  seem  to  verify  this  conclu- 
sion. It  is  true,  however,  that  this  particular 
point  hasn't  been  squarely  and  definitely  de- 
cided so  far  by  the  court. 

Another  loophole  of  escape  is  perhaps  pos- 
sible under  the  patent  law.  In  the  Sanatogen 
decision  the  court  declared  that  Congress 
doubtless  had  the  power  to  so  frame  a  patent 
law  as  to  give  a  patentee  the  right  to  control 
resales  of  his  product.  It  would  seem  there- 
fore that  the  patent  law  might  be  so  amended 
as  to  supply  this  omission.  But  if  it  is 
amended  it  will  of  course  affect  patented  arti- 
cles only,  and  very  few  of  the  products  on 
which  the  drug  trade  wants  price  protection 
are  patented. 

.  With  unpatented  products,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  the  so-called  "patent"  medicines 
and  the  like,  the  only  hope  of  real  relief  appar- 
ently lies  in  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  act 
— such  an  amendment,  perhaps,  as  has  been 
advocated  by  Mr.  Freericks  and  represented  in 
the  Clapp  bill.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill — a  bill  really  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Freericks,  as  we  understand — was  to  exempt 
retailers,  labor  organizations,  producers,  and 
growers  from  the  operations  of  the  Sherman 
act,  and  to  permit  them  to  combine  their  ac- 
tivities and  to  fix  prices  under  the  regulatory 
authority  of  some  commission  or  bureau  in 
Washington.  But  there  is  again  the  fear  that 
such  legislation  would  be  held  to  be  discrimi- 
natory and  therefore  unconstitutional. 
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PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

If,  however,  the  patent  and  the  Sherman 
laws  are  amended  in  these  respects  price  re- 
striction may  become  possible.  Without  such 
amendments  we  do  not  consider  that  any  con- 
trol of  prices  is  legally  possible.  And  as  for 
the  hope  of  amending  the  statutes,  it  may  be 
said  finally  that  there  is  a  tremendous  senti- 
ment in  this  country  against  such  amendments, 
and  against  any  law  which  will  in  anywise  cur- 
tail the  absolute  freedom  of  competition.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  Dick  decision  was  rendered,  and 
the  fear  became  general  that  it  opened  the  way 
for  patentees  to  dictate  resale  prices.  Congress 
was  flooded  with  demands  that  specific  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  specifically  denying  patentees 
any  such  rights  at  all.  And  since  the  Sana- 
togen  decision  has  been  made,  and  it  has  been 
discovered  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  price- 
restrictive  plans  are  illegal,  the  government 
has  announced  its  determination  to  proceed 
against  patentees  like  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
having  in  operation  price-regulating  schemes 
of  one  kind  and  another. 


ENFORCING  THE  PHARMACY  LAW. 

A  very  interesting  article  was  contributed  by 
Charles  J,  Clayton  to  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Druggist.  It  was  entitled 
"Why  Not  Enforce  the  Pharmacy  Law?" 
What  Mr.  Clayton  had  in  mind  was  that  sec- 
tion or  provision  of  the  State  laws  touching 
on  the  employment  of  unregistered  clerks.  He 
made  the  point  that  a  failure  to  enforce  rigidly 
this  feature  of  the  law  resulted  ultimately  in 
overcompetition  among  druggists. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  real  estate  man  who 
finds  that  his  vacant  store  doesn't  rent  because 
the  locality  isn't  sufficiently  attractive,  and  he 
opens  a  drug  store  himself  and  places  it  in 
charge  of  unregistered  help.  A  block  or  two 
away  is  another  store  started  by  an  ambitious 
young  man  with  insufficient  capital,  who  has 
found  that  in  cutting  corners  he  cannot  afford 
to  hire  a  registered  clerk,  and  therefore  em- 
ploys an  unregistered  boy  who,  little  by  little, 
gets  so  he  does  pretty  nearly  everything  around 
the  place.  Other  typical  cases  were  cited  by 
Mr.  Clayton,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  in  these  and  in  other  ways  the  employment 
of  unregistered  help  practically  means  in  the 
long    run  a    greater    number    of    stores    than 


would  otherwise  exist.     It  consequently  means 
needless  competition. 

Mr.  Clayton  therefore  made  a  plea  for  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  pharmacy  laws.  It 
was  necessary,  first,  because  it  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  health,  and  second,  because 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  pharmacists  them- 
selves. Anyway,  he  declared,  "the  business  of 
the  board  of  pharmacy  is  to  see  that  the  law  is 
obeyed."  Boards  sometimes  defend  them- 
selves by  saying  that  druggists  in  general  do 
not  want  the  law  enforced,  but  this  is  never  an 
excuse  for  failing  to  do  one's  duty.  "Hew- 
to  the  line  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may!" 


A  UNIQUE  INVESTMENT. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  Bul- 
letin last  month  was  comprised  in  the  publica- 
tion of  three  prize-winning  articles  under  the 
general  title  of  "Investments  I  Have  Made." 
This  prize  contest  excited  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est, and  there  were  several  excellent  papers 
which  we  regretted  not  being  able  to  give 
prizes.  One  of  the  contributions  entered  in 
the  contest  we  are  reprinting  in  this  place : 

What  at  one  time  promised  to  tie  the  best  investment 
I  ever  made  was  when  I  insured  my  mother-in-law's 
life  for  $7000.  She  was  then  68  years  old.  This  was 
all  the  insurance  that  I  could  afford,  as  I  was  then  not 
very  flush  with  money.  But,  do  you  know,  she  was 
taken  sick  and  died  inside  of  two  weeks !  I  was  disap- 
pointed, however,  in  my  expectation  of  getting  the 
$7000.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  contract 
that  only  a  certain  percentage  would  be  paid  if  the 
insured  died  within  six  months.  So  all  I  got  was  $35.00 ! 
The  doctor  was  given  a  calling  down  by  the  company, 
and  the  insurance  agent  nearly  lost  his  job.  Thus  what 
I  thought  would  prove  a  very  profitable  side-line  invest- 
ment didn't  turn  out  so  well  after  all ! 

Taking  out  an  insurance  policy  on  your 
mother-in-law  is  certainly  an  original  way  of 
making  money. 


James  B,  Duke,  president  of  the  British- 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  has  bought  a  large  in- 
terest in  the  Liggett  drug  stores.  Some  of  the 
officials  in  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  stockholders  in  the  Riker- 
Hegeman  Co.,  so  that  a  tobacco  war  in  these 
chain-store  companies  is  a  possibility  of  the 
future. 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A  WEST  VIRGINIA  BUSINESS. 

A  druggist  in  West  Virginia  submits   the 
following  statement  of  his  business : 

Year  Ending: 
Jan.  1,  1913.         Jan.  1, 1913. 

Total    sales    year $13,936  90  $15,417  78 

Merchandise  as  per  inv 5,297  05  5,662  11 

Fixtures     4,103  75  4,103  75 

Accounts    receivable 1,238  96  1,704  03 


Total     $10,639  76 

Bills    payable 1,132  78 

Notes  we  owe 1,900  00 


$11,469  89 
1,160  07 
1.250  00 


Total     $  3,032  78         $  2,410  07 

Expenses : 

Salary  of  manager $  780  00 

Clerks    360  00 

Rent    420  00 

Insurance    96  00 

Light  and  heat 86  40 

Freight  and    drayage 168  00 

Taxes  and  license 72  00 

Int.  on  notes 720  00 


$1,000 

00 

870 

00 

420  00 

96 

00 

86 

40 

175 

00 

72 

00 

736 

00 

Total     $2,702  40         $3,455  40 

Cash   on  hand 365  00 

in  examining  this  statement  it  is  apparent 
at  the  start  that  the  sales  in  1913  showed  a 
nice  gain  over  those  of  1912.  But  nearly 
$500  worth  of  book  accounts  were  added  dur- 
ing that  time,  as  may  be  seen  from  accounts 
receivable.  If  they  are  all  good  we  have  no 
complaint  to  make.  But  increased  sales  at  the 
expense  of  more  questionable  book  accounts 
is  not  desirable.  A  note  outstanding  was  re- 
duced by  $650,  while  bills  payable  remained 
practically  the  same.  That  looks  well.  But 
the  expenses!  They  increased  from  $2702  to 
f^3455,  or  $753.  Still,  on  second  thought  that 
s  not  so  bad  because  the  increased  expenses 
vere  due  to  allowing  more  salary  to  the  man- 
ger and  the  clerks,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
tatement.     The  additional  expenditures  were 

'  the  result  of  faulty  management. 

''roceeding  now  to  estimate  the  profit,  we 

ice  the  sales  are  omitted,  but  that  doesn't 
prevent  our  figuring  the  increase  in  the  man's 
t^f-operty.      The   total   assets    increased    from 

".639.76  to  $11,469.89,  a  gain  of  $830.13. 

■'ling  to  the  last  amount  the  cash  on  hand. 

we  may  assume  it  was  accumulated  during 


1912,  the  result  is  $830.13  plus  $365.00,  or 
$1195.00. 

Now  in  the  face  of  this  increase  in  assets, 
we  notice  a  decrease  in  liabilities.  The  latter 
diminished  from  $3032.78  to  $2410.07,  or 
$622.71.  Adding  the  last  figure  $622.71  to 
$1195.00,  we  find  the  man's  net  profits  were 
apparently  $1817.84.  On  sales  of  $13,936.90, 
net  earnings  of  $1817.84  are  very  good. 


THE  HAIL  OF  FAME 


PROMOTION  FOR  JAMES  E.  BARTLETT. 

James  E.  Bartlett,  for  many  years  manager 
of  the  Chicago  branch  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 
was  brought  into  the  home  ofiice  in  Detroit 
the  first  of  this  month  as  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  corporation. 
This  is  a  well-merited  recognition  of  Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  it  adds  another  to  the  group  of 


.Tames  E.  Bartlett. 


strong  men  conducting  the  destinies  of  that 
great  house.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  first  engaged 
as  a  traveler  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  in  1889. 
After  a  year  on  the  road  he  took  a  special 
course  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, next  spent  some  months  in  several  of  the 
laboratory  departments  getting  an  all-around 
training,  and  then  served  successively  as  as- 
sistant foreman  of  the  pill  department,  buyer, 
chief  of  the  fire  department,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  finally  superintendent  of  the 
laboratorv.     In  1896  he  was  sent  to  establish 
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a  branch  office  in  Chicago,  and  his  gifts  as  a 
business  creator  and  organizer  were  so  pro- 
nounced that  within  a  few  years  he  had  de- 
veloped the  office  into  a  large  branch  house  and 
had  brought  a  big  slice  of  the  Middle  West 
under  his  jurisdiction.  His  unusual  record  in 
Chicago  made  his  recent  promotion  inevitable, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett's  abilities  will  now  be  at  the 
ready  disposal  of  the  management  in  the  fur- 
ther upbuilding  and  development  of  the  house. 
Geo.  L.  Genz  succeeds  Mr.  Bartlett  as  manager 
of  the  Chicago  branch. 


A  CHICAGO  HUSTLER. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Hobart,  as  president  this  last  year 
of  the  Travelers'  Auxiliary  of  the  Illinois 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  conducted  a  vig- 


A.  W.  Hobart. 

orous  administration.  Giving  way  to  a  suc- 
cessor at  the  Quincy  meeting  last  month,  he 
will  be  chairman  of  the  Council  during  the 
ensuing  year.  Dr.  Hobart  has  been  active  in 
State  association  matters  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  for  nearly  fifteen  years  has  been 
Chicago  manager  for  the  Horlick's  Malted 
Milk  Co. 

DEATH  OF  ARTHUR  H.  WEBBER. 

The  death  of  Arthur  H.  Webber  of  Cadillac, 
Michigan,  removes  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  interesting  pharmacists  of  the  State.  One 
of  the  unique  things  about  Mr.  Webber's  busi- 
ness was  that  he  developed  several  side-lines 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  establishment  came 
in  time  really  to  be  a  department  store — the 


largest  store,  in  fact,  in  the  city  of  Cadillac. 
The  drug  department,  however,  was  profited 
rather  than  injured  by  this  development,  in 
that  it  was  given  quarters  by  itself  and  really 
became  the  expression  of  exclusive  and  legiti- 


Arthur  H.  Webber. 


mate  pharmacy,  Mr.  Webber  was  so  success- 
ful in  organizing  and  building  up  his  business 
that  in  time  he  reached  the  period  where  he  was 
able  to  leave  the  duties  of  management  very 
largely  to  his  staff  of  assistants,  and  the  next 
logical  step  was  reached  when  he  created  a 
stock  company  and  gave  his  chief  men  an 
interest  in  the  concern. 

Thus  he  became  able  to  devote  a  good  real 
of  time  to  civic  affairs,  to  outside  interests, 
and  to  relaxation.  He  took  one  or  more  trips 
to  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  He  was  president 
of  the  Cadillac  Board  of  Trade  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  His  death  apparently  was  a  great 
surprise.  He  played  golf  in  the  afternoon, 
attended  a  business  meeting  in  the  evening,  and 
was  seemingly  in  good  health  until  ii  o'clock 
at  night.  At  that  hour  he  became  violently 
sick,  was  taken  to  Mercy  Hospital,  was  oper- 
ated on  for  appendicitis,  and  died  the  next 
morning  before,  noon. 

Mr.  Webber  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Pharmacy.  He  was 
one  of  the  wheel-horses  in  the  old  Michigan 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  was  at  one 
time  its  president,  and  was  on  several  occasions 
chairman  of  its  Legislative  Committee.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  appeared  frequently  before 
the  Michigan  legislature  in  the  interests  of 
pharmaceutical  legislation.  He  was  a  frequent 
attendant  in  former  years  at  the  annual  meet- 
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ings  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  In  all  of  his  associa- 
tion work  he  will  be  recalled  as  a  man  who  had 
definite  convictions,  who  did  not  fail  to  express 
them  courageously,  and  who  always  mingled 
wit  with  wisdom,  and  satire  with  criticism. 
There  were  few  more  interesting  speakers  in 
pharmacy  than  Arthur  Webber.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  one  son,  Harold,  a  student  at  Har- 
vard. 

ANOTHER    WOMAN    PHARMACIST. 

During  recent  months  in  the  Bulletin  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  por- 
traits of  a  number  of  women  who  have  been 
successful  in  pharmaceutical  pursuits  of  one 
kind  or  another.  We  are  now  adding  Miss 
Mabel  Giddings  of  Austin,  Texas,  to  the  list. 


Miss  Mabel  Giddings. 


Miss  Giddings  is  an  alumna  of  the  Galveston 
School  of  Pharmacy.  For  several  years  fol- 
lowing her  graduation  she  was  pharmacist  in 
the  John  Sealy  Hospital  in  Galveston.  At  the 
present  time  she  is  with  the  Graham  Pharmacy 
at  Austin,  and  altogether  has  practiced  her  pro- 
fession about  nine  years. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  OKLAHOMA 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  this  year  in 
Lawton  late  in  May.  We  are  showing  a  like- 
ness of  the  gentleman  chosen  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  association  during  the  coming 
year — W.  L.  Sutherland  of  Lawton.  It  is  very 
evident  from  a  glance  at  this  gentleman's  fea- 
tures that  something  will  be  doing  during  the 
ensuing  twelve  months.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Enid,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  inter- 


esting to  note  that  an  organizer  has  been  em- 
ployed to  go  over  the  State,  create  county 
associations,  and  induce  new  members  to  join 


W.  L.  Sutherland. 


the  organization.  It  is  hoped  to  bring  the 
membership  up  to  800  or  1000  before  the  Enid 
meeting  next  May. 


NEW    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    LOUISIANA 
ASSOCIATION. 

In  this  department  of  the  May  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  appeared  a  short  sketch  of  Edward 
Henry  Walsdorf,  a  prominent  New  Orleans 
druggist.  We  now  learn  that  Mr.  Walsdorf 
has  since  been  honored  by  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  whereupon  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy.  But  his  resignation  was  refused, 
leaving  him  to  serve  his  fellow  pharmacists  in 
a  double  capacity. 


DINNER  TO  LEONARD  A.  SELTZER. 
Leonard  A.  Seltzer  of  this  city,  recently  ap- 
pointed on  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  was 
the  guest  on  June  18  at  a  dinner  party  given 
at  the  Detroit  Motor  Boat  Club  by  25  of  his 
friends  in  the  drug  trade.  Three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  were  also  present.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Harry  B.  Mason,  Charles  F. 
Mann,  J.  W.  T.  Knox,  Charles  S.  Koon,  and 
others.  Much  joy  was  expressed  over  Mr. 
Seltzer's  appointment,  and  the  evening  was  one 
of  unusual  pleasure  and  delight. 
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This  store  is  located  in  Salt  Lake  City,  at  the  comer  of  3d  North 
and  2d  West  Streets.    The  proprietor  is  J.  C.  Hansen. 


E.  D.  Shippey,  Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  '12,  is  managrer  of 
the  Silver  Lake  Pharmacy  in  Baldwin,  Lon£:  Island,  N.  Y. 


'1-                                    .      " 

dm 
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R.  J.  Murphy  has  been  in  the  drug  business  in  Paris,  Texas, 
for  83  years,  31  of  which  have  been  spent  in  this  location.  Four 
clerks  are  employed  in  this  prosperous  establishment. 


The  Smith  -  Lockhart  Drug  Co.,  of  Bay  City,  Texas,  call 
themselves  "the  obliging  druggists"  on  all  their  advertis- 
ing literature. 


PH^^^ 

i 
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This  and  the  next  picture  show  the  establishment  of  the 
Govan-King  Drug  Co.,  Helena.  Ark. — one  of  the  largest,  most 
successful  and  up-to-date  stores  in  the  State.  Mr.  Qovan  and 
Mr.  King  are  both  shown  standing  in  front. 


In  this  view  J.  W.  Pollard,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  prescription 
department,  is  standing  in  the  foreground  checking  a  prescrip- 
tion. Mr.  Pollard  is  a  graduate  of  Valparaiso  University, 
class  of  '07. 


Droit  Stores  Here  and  There. 
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Washburn  &  Taylor  are  proprieiors  of  this  store  in  Cordell, 
Okla.  Mr.  Washburn  was  recently  elected  city  treasurer  of 
Cordell. 


Here  we  have  Cuthrell'a  pharmacy,  located  at  1019  McGowan 
Avenue,  Houston,  Texas.  It  is  certainly  a  very  light  and  spa- 
cious establishment. 


One  of  the  handsomest  drug  stores  in  Northeastern  Texas  is 
said  to  be  the  establishment  of  Nolen  Bros.,  located  in  the 
town  of  Canton. 


A.  L.  Morgan,  caniUen,  Aik.,  13  the  proprietor  Of  this  store, 
and  is  shown  at  the  right  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Morgan  is  also 
mayor  of  the  town  of  Camden. 


^SS&^>-'  5^^ 


The  Alton  Drug  Co..  Alton,  111.,  are  justly  proud  of  this  beau- 
tiful store.  It  was  recently  equipped  by  Bangs,  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  hard  to  beat  for  attractiveness. 


A.  A.  Woodward.  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  treasurer  of  the 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  had  his  pharmacy  hand- 
somely refitted  a  year  and  »  half  or  so  ago  after  a  fire. 


Dm|{  Stores  Here  and  There. 
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A  pharmacy  in  the  PhUippine  Islands. 


A  pharmacy  in  Calcutta,  India. 
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A  pharmacy  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 


A  pharmacy  at  Gibraltar. 


Kemp  &  Co.'s  famous  establishment  in  Bombay.  A  pharmacy  in  Japan. 

Drai{  Stores  Around  the  World. 

C.  H.  Reynolds,  of  the  Reynolds  Company,  Warren,  Pa.,  recently  took  a  trip  around  the  world.  He  left  his  home  town  for  the  Bast 
and  came  back  from  the  West,  entirely  circlingr  the  globe.  During  his  travels  in  foreign  lands  he  took  niany  photogra,phs  of  interest- 
ing drug  stores  here  and  there,  and  some  of  the  pictures  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  loan  us  for  reproduction  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  As  showing  how  small  the  world  is  after  all,  and  how  thoroughly  it  is  united  by  international  ties,  he  remarks  upon  the 
interesting  fact  that  he  was  able  to  purchase  Parke,,  Davis,^  Co.'s  pharmaceuticals  in  all  of  these  drug  stores. 


illllllllllj 


PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  following  two  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we 
cordially  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them : 

1.  How  can  we  get  and  keep  a  higher  grade  of  young  men  in  pharmacy  ? 

Submitted  by  Frank  P.  Strehl,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

2.  Should  the  shelf  bottles  of  tinctures,  fluidextracts,  and  similar  galenicals  occupy 
a  position  of  prominence  in  the  main  store,  or  should  they  be  relegated  to  the  back 

room  with  the  pills,  tablets,  specialties,  and  the  like?    Submitted  by  Walter  M.  Chase,  Bangor,  Me. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  two  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00. 
Other  answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  No  single  contributor, 
unless  he  desires,  need  write  a  reply  to  more  than  one  of  the  questions.  Every  answer 
must  be  at  least  500  words  long,  and  in  our  hands  by  August  10. 


HOW  TO  STOP  BEING  "JUST  OUT  OF  THIS  ARTICLE  TO-DAY." 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  first  question  printed  in  the  April  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Al.  E.  Lenz,  West  Duluth,  Minn. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  using  the 
following  plan  of  eliminating  the  old  phrase 
"just  out"  after  trying  many  others  that  are 
no  better  than  the  want-book  idea.  Once  you 
have  tried  it  you  will  find  it  saves  much  time. 

MY  CARD  SYSTEM. 

First  I  had  made  a  couple  of  hundred  red 
cards  5x2  inches,  and  with  a  brush  had  the 


This  card  is  used  on  the  patent  medicine  shelves  to  indicate 
"shorts"  or  "outs." 

word  "out"  lettered  on  each  one.  These  I 
place  in  bunches  of  half  a  dozen  in  every  shelf 
section  in  the  store  by  punching  a  hole  in  one 
end  and  hanging  the  cards  on  the  inside  of 
the  doors  of  the  cases.  I  have  also  placed 
them  in  each  show-case  at  either  end  as  well 
as  in  the  pill  cabinet,  toilet  goods  case,  and  in 
every  fixture  that  goods  are  sold  from.  I  have 
these  cards  at  the  finger-tips.    When  the  last  of 


a  preparation  is  sold,  I  drop  one  of  the  cards  in 
its  place  or  where  the  last  one  or  two  of  a 
staple  article  is  low.  This  is  done  while  making 
the  sale.  Thus  nothing  is  overlooked  by  for- 
getting to  put  it  on  the  want  book.     In  the 


Al.  E.  Lenz,  West  Dnlutb.  Minn. 

evening  or  morning,  whenever  convenient.  I  go 
through  the  stock,  and  as  the  red  cards  are 
easily  visible,  I  know  what  to  put  on  the  want 
book  and  what  is  low.  I  find  this  especially 
valuable  when  busy  where  time  and  perhaps  a 
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customer  would  be  lost  by  walking  to  where 
the  want  book  is  usually  kept. 

Some  of  the  clerks  carry  a  few  of  the  cards 
in  their  coat  pocket.  In  the  patent  medicine 
shelves  I  have  folded  or  bent  each  card  ij^ 
inches  from  the  end  so  that  when  it  is  dropped 
on  the  shelf  part  hangs  over  and  "OUT"  is 
written  on  the  folded  end  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  etching. 

A  CARD    INDEX   USEFUL. 

In  addition  to  this  I  have  an  index  to  every 
shelf  and  show-case  in  the  store.  This  is 
simply  a  card  8x4  inches,  the  name  of  every 
article  being  written  on  to  correspond  with  the 
rotation  of  goods  on  the  shelves.  In  each  sec- 
tion I  keep  the  respective  cards.  For  example, 
the  top  shelf  I  call  No.  i,  the  next  one  down 
No.  2,  etc.  Should  an  article  be  sold  or  could 
no  one  in  the  store  recall  what  stood  in  a 
certain  empty  space,  a  glance  at  the  index  card 
would  identify  the  article  out.  This  scheme 
also  helps  to  keep  stock  in  place. 

POSTAL  ORDERS  REDUCE  "SHORTS." 

In  my  estimation  keeping  stock  poorly  is 
the  primary  cause  of  being  out  of  goods,  but 
since  I  have  been  using  the  red  card  system  I 
have  had  no  trouble.  I  order  "outs"  by  postal 
cards.  A  wholesale  house  supplied  me  with 
a  common  U.  S.  postal  addressed  to  them- 
selves and  having  a  blank  order  form  printed 
on  the  back.  When  a  staple  article  is  out  in- 
stead of  putting  it  on  the  want  book,  I  write  it 
on  one  of  these  cards  and  it  goes  out  by  the 
next  mail.  In  a  day  and  a  half  I  have  the 
goods,  as  the  cards  always  receive  prompt  at- 
tention from  the  wholesale  house.  I  keep 
these  cards  on  the  cash  register  and  use  them  as 
promiscuously  as  the  want  book  and  tell  the 
clerks  to  dp  likewise. 

Most  all  shorts  ordered  this  way  are  ordered 
in  small  quantities  and  come  by  parcel  post. 
Sometimes  when  two  or  three  items  are  low 
and  larger  than  convenient  to  ship  by  post,  they 
are  forwarded  by  express. 

So  the  old  phrase  "just  out"  is  ancient  his- 
tory with  us.  A  salesman  here  not  long  ago 
noted  the  plan  I  had  of  keeping  the  stock  on 
hand  by  the  postal  order  system  and  thought 
so  favorably  of  it  that  he  submitted  the  idea 
to  the  firm  he  represents  and  recommended 
that  his  house  distribute  postal  cards  among 
its  customers  universally.  I  am  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  a  wholesale  drug  house. 


but  the  distance  has  been  reduced  over  half 
since  the  parcel  post  has  made  it  possible  to 
perfect  a  better  ordering  system  for  the  coun- 
try merchant.  I  never  could  see  the  wisdom  of 
putting  a  staple  article  on  the  want  book  and 
keeping  it  there  for  a  week  or  ten  days  waiting 
for  a  salesman  to  come  around,  especially  if  it 
be  an  item  that  you  are  losing  sales  on  every 
day  by  waiting. 

READ   THE  ADS  ! 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that  reading  the 
newspapers  and  keeping  track  of  articles  ad- 
vertised will  help  you  to  know  what  to  increase 
your  orders  on.  If  Pape's  Diapepsin  is  being 
advertised  in  your  local  paper,  increase  your 
next  order  a  half-dozen  to  offset  the  extra  de- 
mand which  this  will  bring  about. 


CO-OPERATION    BETWEEN    COMPETITORS 
THE  REMEDY. 

By  Walter  L.    Bischoff,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

There  is  hardly  a  phrase  which  will  even- 
tually bring  upon  a  pharmacist  the  reputation 
of  being  a  careless  business  man  as  will  the  ad- 
mission "Just  out  of  this  article  to-day,"  and 
carelessness  is  surely  fatal  to  success  in 
business. 

COOPERATION  SOLVES  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  get-together  spirit  ex- 
ercised by  neighboring  druggists.  The  practice 
of  pharmacy  and  the  business  of  pharmacy  is 
being  ruined  to-day  by  the  jealousy  of  its 
practitioners,  when  it  ought  to  be  enlivened 
by  the  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry.  This  is 
especially  true  of  small  towns  which  do  not 
have  the  conveniences  of  the  cities  and  where 
a  more  general  class  trade  prevails.  Competi- 
tion is  the  life  of  trade,  but  when  it  resorts  to 
keen,  cut-throat  methods,  it  brings  a  man  into 
disrepute  even  with  his  once  most  intimate 
friends.  There  is  nothing  friendly  or  cour- 
teous in  bitter  jealousy. 

Hence  the  gist  of  the  subject:  get  ac- 
quainted and  live  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
your  fellow  pharmacists  that  when  you  have 
sold  the  last  of  a  certain  article  and  your  future 
order  will  not  arrive  in  a  conveniently  short 
time,  you  can  go  to  one  of  your  fellow  business 
men  and  borrow  one  or  two  packages  from 
him  without  embarrassment,  and  be  prepared 
to  supply  the  next  customer  with  that  article. 
Thereby  you  save  a  possible  inconvenience  to 
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the  customer  by  lessening  the  delay  in  deliver- 
ing the  goods.  Converse  with  him  on  interest- 
ing affairs,  and  assure  him  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  return  the  favor  of  the  day  if  he 
should  ever  ask  it. 

'  The  benefit  derived  will  be  more  than  one- 
fold. You  will  be  able  to  keep  your  regular 
customers,  who  need  never  know  that  you  have 
been  sold  out  of  an  article.  Your  clerks  will 
learn  an  excellent  lesson  in  business  training, 
and  you  will  build  up  for  your  store  such  a 
good  name  that  you  need  never  be  afraid  of  a 
new  store  taking  away  your  customers,  because 
"he  keeps  everything  we  want." 

The  "never  borrow,  never  lend"  spirit  has  its 
followers,  but  I  firmly  believe  it  is  not  the  spirit 
that  will  eliminate  the  phrase  discussed  here. 

But  there  is  another  condition  to  be  faced, 
namely,  where  there  is  but  one  store  in  the 
town.  A  position  like  this  really  tests  the 
druggist's  resourcefulness.  As  is  actually  the 
case,  personal  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 
Tact  and  politeness  are  the  main  requisites, 
and  an  example  would  best  show  what  is  meant. 
Suppose  a  lady  asks  for  a  jar  of  some  proprie- 
tary make  of  cold  cream.  You  are  entirely 
out  of  the  size  desired,  and  the  new  stock  will 
not  arrive  until  the  next  day.  Express  your  re- 
grets that  such  is  the  case,  and  then  politely 
present  her,  free  of  charge,  with  a  small  con- 
tainer of  your  own  cold  cream.  Tell  her  of  its 
merits  and  tell  her  you  hope  she  will  enjoy  its 
use  until  the  new  goods  arrive,  when  you  will 
be  pleased  to  send  her  the  order.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  if  you  have  a  real  good  cold  cream 
of  your  own,  the  lady  will  be  so  pleased  with 
your  courtesy  and  tact,  not  to  mention  the 
cream,  that  she  will  be  a  regular  customer  for 
your  own  goods.  This  is  equally  true  of  other 
preparations  of  your  own  make.  One  caution 
must  be  exercised.  Do  not  offer  your  own 
goods  unless  you  are  sure  they  are  the  best  you 
can  mak^,  and  are  equal  to  any  on  the  market. 
It  may  not  pay  handsomely  at  first  (maybe  it 
will),  but  eventually  your  efforts  will  be  re- 
warded by  an  unprecented  sale  of  your  own 
preparations. 

LOOK  OVER  THE  STOCK. 

Another  suggestion  I  should  offer  would  be 
to  take  a  systematic  trip  over  the  store  at  least 
once  a  week.  In  small  towns  the  stores  are  not 
very  large,  and  it  would  not  require  an  undue 
amount  of  time  to  go  over  the  entire  stock,  or- 


der book  in  hand,  and  jot  down  the  articles  as 
the  condition  of  the  stock  requires.  The  habit 
of  following  such  a  system  regularly  will  soon 
show  its  many  benefits. 

These  few  suggestions  will  no  doubt  bring  to 
the  minds  of  the  readers  of  this  article  other 
suggestions  of  methods  taken  to  eliminate  the 
needless  necessity  of  telling  customers:  "Just 
out  of  this  article  to-day." 


"WORKING"    THE    STOCK    EACH    DAY. 

By  J.  W.  Brinson,  Jr.,  Wrightsville,  Ga. 

"Just  out  of  this  article  to-day"  is  an  expres- 
sion that  creates  a  bad  impression  on  a  cus- 
tomer. If  repeated  often,  it  means  that  soon  a 
customer  is  made  for  some  other  store;  there 
is  no  force  which  I  know  of  that  can  overcome 
the  too  frequent  use  of  that  expression. 

Large  amounts  of  money  are  being  spent  in 
advertising  especially  for  the  retail  druggist. 
The  demand  is  created  for  an  article;  a  cus- 
tomer comes  in  and  we  are  "just  out  of  this 
article  to-day."  So  far  as  that  individual  drug- 
gist is  concerned,  the  money  spent  in  his  mter- 
est  is  wasted.  He  has  lost  one  of  his  many  lit- 
tle opportunities  to  earn  a  profit;  to  create  in 
the  mind  of  a  customer  the  feeling  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a  progressive  druggist  and  at  a 
modern  drug  store;  to  take  advantage  of  ad- 
vertising that  does  not  cost  him  anything. 

TO  AVOID  ''outs." 

We  believe  the  best  method  to  eliminate  this 
expression  lies  in  keeping,  not  half-way,  but 
religiously  keeping,  a  want  book.  When  arti- 
cles are  getting  low,  list  them.  Don't  wait  for 
them  to  run  entirely  out;  don't  have  outs,  but 
nearly  outs. 

Order  goods  once  each  week  from  your  job- 
ber, more  often  if  necessary.  It  is  cheaper  to 
pay  freight  than  to  carry  a  heavy  stock,  which 
creates  an  additional  expense  in  insurance, 
taxes  and  interest. 

Working  stock  is  a  common  expression  in 
other  kinds  of  stores,  but  the  phrase  and  the 
act  are  not  too  common  in  drug  stores.  Work- 
ing stock  means  putting  back  in  proper  place  all 
goods  taken  from  the  shelves  during  the  day 
and  filling  in  the  gaps  where  articles  have  been 
sold.  By  doing  this  it  is  easy  to  keep  posted 
on  the  articles  that  are  nearly  out  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  calls  one's  attention  to  the  slow  movers 
and  adds  to  the  good  condition  of  the  stock. 
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BE    FRIENDS    WITH  YOUR  COMPETITORS. 

It  is  well  for  a  druggist  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  his  competitor,  because  it  is  right,  and 
there  are  instances  in  which  he  might  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you.  An  example  is  when  an  arti- 
cle is  out.  Get  it  from  a  competitor  if  he  has 
it.  Make  the  effort,  any  way,  and  see  what 
you  can  do.  If  the  article  cannot  be  had  in 
town  suggest  that  it  can  be  ordered  at  once. 

Avoid  all  negligence  and  don't  put  off  until 
some  other  time  something  that  can  be  done 
now. 

The  proprietor  must  set  the  pace.  If  he 
uses  slack  methods  in  his  business,  he  may  ex- 
pect the  same  conduct  from  his  employees.  If 
he  expects  his  stock  to  be  well  kept,  his  want 
book  used  frequently,  his  stock  of  official  prep- 
arations maintained  in  sufficient  quantity,  a 
supply  of  his  own-make  remedies  always  on 
hand,  he  must  work  at  these  things  some  him- 
self. There  is  no  greater  encouragement  to  an 
employee  to  work  for  his  employer's  interest 
than  for  the  employer  to  be  a  worker  himself. 

To  sum  up  these  thoughts: 

First,  keep  and  use  a  want  book. 

Second,  don't  have  outs,  but  near-outs. 

Third,  order  near-outs  weekly. 

Fourth,  work  stock  frequently. 

Fifth,  cultivate  the  friendship  of  competi- 
tors. 

Sixth,  the  proprietor  must  be  a  worker  and 
require  the  same  of  his  employees. 


A  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK. 

By  Roy  E.  Mann,  Bangor,  Maine. 

I  am  enclosing  a  sample  copy  of  the  order 
sheet  used  by  us.  You  will  notice  that  it  has 
"quantity"  in  two  columns:  first  and  last.  The 
first  is  for  the  number  of  articles  to  be  gotten 
from  the  stock-room  for  the  store ;  the  latter, 
the  number  remaining  in  the  stock-room. 

Every  morning  we  take  an  order  to  be  filled 
from  the  stock-room,  starting  in  at  the  same 
place,  the  front  of  the  store,  writing  down  the 
number  and  name  of  goods  required  to  keep 
the  shelves,  etc.,  full.  This  improves  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  store  in  general.  Of  course, 
in  doing  this,  we  notice  in  particular  the  arti- 
cles we  do  not  buy  in  large  quantities,  and  if 
not  put  directly  on  "want"  books,  a  note  is 
made  on  the  order  sheet. 

Now  the  order  is  taken  to  the  stock-room, 
and  as  we  collect  the  different  articles,  they 


are  checked,  and  the  amount  of  that  article  re- 
maining in  the  stock-room  is  placed  in  the  col- 
umn which  we  have  already  said  is  used  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  description  of  our  order 
sheet.  In  checking  an  order  this  way  one  can 
tell  the  articles  wanted,  and  not  in  the  stock- 
room. Then  it  is  placed  with  the  "want" 
books,  and  the  proprietor  can  very  easily  tell 
the  things  to  enter  on  the  different  "want" 
books,  and  when  to  order. 

The  order  sheet  is  then  dated  and  filed  in  a 
loose-leaf  binder.  If  he  has  any  doubt  about 
ordering  an  article  he  can,  by  referring  back, 
find  out  how  much  of  it  has  been  selling  and 
also  see  how  the  sale  of  that  article  compares 
with  that  of  the  same  period  in  the  year  before. 

By  the  foregoing  system  one  learns  more 
about  his  business  and  does  it  more  easily  and 
quickly  than  he  could  in  any  other  way. 

Through  this  system  every  one  of  us  has 
learned  the  stock,  where  it  belongs  in  the  store 
and  stock-room. 

I  find  in  a  few  weeks,  no  matter  how  dull  a 

ORDER  SHEET. 


Quantity.      Article. 


Size. 


Quantity. 


clerk  may  be,  he  is  bound  to  learn  this  part  of 
the  "game,"  because  it  is  so  simple  and  easy. 

The  order  sheet  is  indirectly  an  adverti.se- 
ment,  for  it  enables  us  to  have  what  the  people 
call  for,  and  they  know  it.  What  advertise- 
ment is  better  than  this  ?  As  to  special  agency 
goods  and  merchandise  that  we  do  not  carry, 
we  explain  to  the  customers  where  they  can 
get  these  articles  if  we  are  unable  to  sell  them 
what  we  have,  or  to  get  them  for  them.  This 
is  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  look  all  over 
the  store  and  then  say,  "I  am  sorrf,  but  we 
haven't  it,"  and  makes  a  better  impression. 

This  plan  is  practical  from  the  small  country 
store  to  the  largest  manufacturing  or  whole- 
sale house. 

The  order  sheets  we  have  printed  in  block 
form,  6  by  1 6  inches.  They  cost  $3  a  thou- 
sand. The  loose-leaf  binder  costs  $2,  and  is 
more  satisfactory  than  a  less  expensive  one. 
It  holds  about  400  sheets.  We  keep  from  200 
to  375  in  it,  and  file  the  back  ones  away  in  any 
convenient  pasteboard  box. 
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KEEPING  THE  STOCK  RIGHT  SOLVES  THE 
PROBLEM. 

By  L.  J.  Strehl,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  prevent  that  "just 
out"  phrase  in  the  drug  store,  and  that  is  to 
knozv  your  stock  and  to  keep  it  in  a  way  so  that 
when  an  article  is  low  enough  to  require  order- 
ing it  will  be  ordered. 

To  know  your  stock,  I  mean  know  approxi- 
mately how  much  you  sell  in  a  week,  or  two 
weeks,  according  to  how  often  you  turn  in  or- 
ders to  the  wliolesalers.  To  keep  your  stock 
right  you  should  group  the  different  kinds  of 
remedies,  such  as  liniments,  cough  syrups, 
rheumatic  remedies,  etc.,  and  have  a  specified 
place  on  each  shelf  for  each  one.  Then  make  a 
list  of  each  section,  arranging  it  so  as  to  corre- 
spond to  the  order  of  the  goods  on  the  shelves 
and  tack  it  up  in  a  handy  place.  Then  if  an  ar- 
ticle is  all  out  and  has  not  been  ordered  or  has 
been  ordered  but  not  shipped,  and  you  forget 
just  what  belongs  in  that  empty  space,  you  can 
tell  in  a  moment,  by  referring  to  the  list,  exact- 
ly what  the  item  is.  Although  this  may  not  be 
necessary  with  the  fastest  sellers,  it  is  always 
good  policy  to  have  it. 

HOW  THE  LIST  IS  USED. 

The  patent  pills  and  tablets  should  be  listed 
in  drawers,  alphabetically,  according  to  the 
manufacturer's  or  common  names,  or  both. 
For  instance,  both  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine 
and  Grove's  L.  B.  O.  may  be  mentioned,  be- 
cause sometimes  a  preparation  is  called  for  by 
its  common  name.  For  the  moment  one  may 
forget  the  manufacturer's  name,  and  by  having 
a  product  listed  under  both  names  time  is  often 
saved.  Now,  these  small  packages  should  not 
be  thrown  into  the  drawers  in  any  kind  of  or- 
der, but  should  be  separated  either  by  parti- 
tions or  small  cardboard  boxes,  which  answer 
the  same  purpose.  That  this  is  very  essential 
is  easily  understood.  The  ointments  and  sup- 
positories should  be  listed  in  the  same  manner, 
but  not  mixed  with  the  other  pills  and  tablets. 
The  patent  stock  should  be  gone  over  once  a 
day,  or  every  other  day,  according  to  the  vol- 
ume of  business  done,  and  everything  that  is 
out  or  low  enough  to  require  ordering  should 
be  placed  on  the  want  list.  Of  course  the  man 
who  does  this  should  "know  his  stock." 

A  CONVENIENT  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  drugs,  wherever  possible,  should  be  set 
in  drawers,  and  where  only  small  quantities  are 


kept,  should  be  put  in  cans  or  boxes  and  all 
numbered.  It  is  not  always  good  policy  to  ar- 
range the  drawers  in  alphabetical  order,  but 
have  the  fastest  sellers  near  the  scales  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  The  smaller,  packages,  how- 
ever, should  be  kept  in  order.  Then  a  list 
should  be  made  in  which  every  item  is  entered 
alphabetically,  and  the  number  of  the  drawer 
or  container  in  which  the  preparation  is  kept 
indicated.  If  one  keeps  some  in  a  side  room  or 
back  room,  designate  this  just  before  the  num- 
ber, like  this:  S.  R.  127,  or  B.  R.  263.  Now, 
incidentally,  it  is  well  to  have  a  little  label  or 
gum  slip  on  the  inside  back  of  the  drawer,  or 
on  the  label  of  the  can,  which  gives  the  cost, 
date  of  purchase  and  selling  price  per  ounce, 
four  ounces,  pound,  and  5  pounds.  This  can 
be  changed  if  necessary  when  new  goods  are 
purchased.  One  will  find  this  a  great  time 
saver.  It  prevents  "two  prices"  and  saves 
keeping  a  customer  waiting  until  you  can  look 
up  the  price  of  an  article.  Now,  this  stock 
need  only  be  gone  over  about  once  a  week. 
Make  sure  that  you  have  no  extra  supply  be- 
fore you  put  anything  on  the  want  list.  A 
good  safeguard  again.st  this  is  to  have  a  little 
card  in  the  drawer  stating  whether  there  is  an 
extra  stock,  where  it  is  and  how  much.  This 
will  save  running  around  to  look  it  up. 

The  pharmaceutical  preparations,  where 
there  are  lots  of  the  same  manufacturer, 
should  be  arranged  alphabetically — that  is, 
each  different  group  in  its  own  section, 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  under  "P.,"  etc.  Then, 
where  there  are  just  a  few  of  one  house,  they 
should  be  all  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  like 
this:  Bromidia,  Hayden's  Viburnum  Com- 
pound, etc.  These  should  be  placed  on  the 
want  list  when  taking  or  using  nearly  the  last 
of  the  stock,  because  you  generally  have  a  mo- 
ment to  spare,  and  this  will  make  it  necessary 
to  look  this  stock  over  only  once  a  month.  The 
tablets  and  powders  should  be  arranged  sep- 
arately. The  chemicals  are  handled  in  the 
same  way. 

ARRANGING  TABLETS  AND    PILLS. 

A  good  way  to  keep  the  regular  pills,  com- 
pressed tablets  and  tablet  triturates  is  in  the 
following  manner:  Get  several  boxes  like 
those  used  for  cigars  or  chemicals.  Arrange 
them  on  shelves  in  their  numerical  order.  In 
the  first  lot  assort  the  pills  in  alphabetical  or- 
der; then  the  C.  T.'s  and  then  the  T.  T.'s. 
Then  list  them  all.     This  arrangement  saves 
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space  and  time,  and  the  stock  should  be  looked 
over  once  a  month. 

The  cigar  and  candy  departments  should  be 
examined  thoroughly  every  time  an  order  is 
sent  in.  And  when  the  goods  do  come  in  every 
package  should  be  marked  with  the  date  in 
some  private  code.  This  will  tell  you  just  how 
long  you  have  had  certain  boxes  on  hand  and 
naturally  which  ones  to  sell  first.  The  stock  of 
the  stationery  counter  should  be  kept  on  the 
same  lines. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  one  should  know  about 
how  much  he  will  need  to  carry  him  over  every 
time  he  orders  goods.  But,  of  course,  some- 
times things  are  either  overlooked  or  short- 
ordered.  If  these  items  are  small  in  size  and 
weight,  they  can  now  be  obtained  very  quickly 
by  the  parcels  post  arrangement.  If  they  are 
too  big  to  be  sent  by  post  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is,  tell  the  customer  that 
you  are  "just  out."  But  if  the  method  of  keep- 
ing stock  which  I  have  just  explained  be  fol- 
lowed it  will  reduce  the  "just  out"  list  so  that 
you  "couldn't  hardly  notice  it  at  all." 


WATCH  THE   STAPLES! 

By  Samuel  H.  Nite,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

The  only  way  to  eliminate  the  phrase  "Just 
out  of  this  article  to-day"  is  to  have  the  article 
called  for.  To  do  this  requires  the  eternal  vig- 
ilance of  every  man  in  the  store.  And  this  is 
not  enough.  You  have  to  go  a  step  further 
and  make  one  man  responsible  for  keeping  up 
stock.  The  prescription  clerk  is  the  most  logi- 
cal man  for  this  task,  as  he  is  most  familiar 
with  the  goods  in  all  departments  of  the  store. 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  keep  up  stock  in  a 
city  where  there  is  a  wholesale  house,  and  at 
least  three  deliveries  each  week ;  also  in  a  coun- 
try town  where  goods  are  received  twice  each 
month.  I  know  the  embarrassment  of  the 
phrase,  "Just  out  of  this  article  to-day."  (On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
ordering  goods  which  become  dead  ones.  We 
shall  consider  that  a  little  later. ) 

DAILY   INSPECTION    OF   STOCK. 

I  go  over  the  stock  of  chemicals,  patents  and 
pharmaceuticals  very  carefully  the  day  we  or- 
der from  our  jobber.  Each  article  that  needs 
replenishing  is  jotted  down  together  with  the 
amount  on  hand.  With  this  list  I  check  up  the 
stock  in  the  storeroom  and  replenish  the 
shelves.   And  every  time  a  bottle  is  emptied  in 


prescription  work,  or  the  last  of  any  article 
sold  over  the  counter,  it  is  immediately  writ- 
ten on  the  want  list.  This  is  a  great  help. 
Many  articles  are  caught  in  this  way  which 
would  be  overlooked  in  the  invoice.  Another 
thing  that  is  essential  is  to  keep  the  "want 
books"  in  a  convenient  place.  Unless  this  is 
done  many  articles  are  not  ordered  because 
they  are  forgotten  unless  they  are  jotted  down 
when  sold.  Keep  a  separate  order  list  for  each 
M^holesale  house  you  order  from. 

Goods  that  have  an  established  sale  must  be 
ordered  in  quantities  sufficient  to  insure  having 
more  than  enough  to  last  until  the  next  regular 
order.  This  is  very  important,  for  such  arti- 
cles are  as  good  as  gold.  They  are  worth  the 
wholesale  price  at  any  time.  And  the  larger 
the  quantities  bought  the  better  the  price,  which 
is  another  inducement  for  buying  in  quantity. 

In  this  day  of  special  preparation  agencies 
and  "own-make"  preparations  druggists  are 
neglectful  of  regular  stock.  Quality  goods 
that  are  advertised  and  well  known — ^goods 
that  you  know  will  sell  whether  you  push  them 
or  not — you  must  keep  in  stock.  When  they 
are  out  you  are  going  to  get  in  bad  with  your 
customer,  and  your  competitor  will  make  the 
sale.  Use  a  littk  of  that  time  and  energy  spent 
in  introducing  new  goods  in  keeping  up  the 
stock  of  staple  goods.  I  believe  in  special 
agencies.  I  am  a  Penslar  pusher  every  day  in 
the  week.  But  I  know  that  being  "just  out  of 
this  article  to-day"  doesn't  help  me  to  sell  a 
substitute.  I  can  sell  a  Penslar  remedy  much 
easier  if  I  can  place  it  on  the  counter  side  by 
side  with  an  article  called  for.  If  I  don't  have 
the  article  called  for  he  is  apt  to  be  suspicious 
of  anything  I  try  to  sell  in  its  stead. 

ABOUT  NEW  THINGS. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  number  of  new 
preparations  on  the  market.  Some  are  adver- 
tised for  a  short  time  and  cease  to  sell  there- 
after. Most  of  them  have  a  fugitive  sale.  One 
in  dozens  becomes  staple.  It  is  better  to  lose 
a  sale  occasionally  than  try  to  keep  a  complete 
stock  of  such  articles.  When  a  customer 
comes  to  me  with  a  newspaper  clipping  adver- 
tising ought-to-tone,  vital-tone,  croak-on,  or 
some  other  preparation  under  some  such  freak 
name,  I  explain  "the  article  is  a  new  prepara- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  demand.  We  do  not 
care  to  stock  the  article,  as  it  depends  upon  ad- 
vertising for  its  sale  and  is  probably  of  little 
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value.  But  we  shall  be  glad  to  order  it  from 
our  wholesale  house."  Or  we  give  the  cus- 
tomer some  better  known  preparation  if  he  pre- 
fers. I  usually  get  the  order  or  sell  something 
instead.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  payable  demand 
for  an  article  we  stock  it.  But  unless  we  are 
very  careful  we  soon  have  a  bunch  of  dead 
ones.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we 
had  some  good  methods  outlined  for  pushing 


these  dead  ones.     They  all  agreed,  however, 
that  prevention  was  better  than  cure. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  make  every  clerk  feel 
responsible  for  keeping  goods  in  stock,  and 
make  it  the  special  duty  of  the  prescription 
clerk  to  keep  up  stock.  Whether  you  use  this 
plan  or  not,  be  systematic.  Use  some  plan. 
Don't  order  new  preparations  that  are  already 
on  the  sick  list.    They  don't  die  hard. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  KEEPING  AND  DISPLAYING  RUBBER 

GOODS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answer  to  the  second  question  printed  in  the  April  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  E.  R.  Mohler,  P.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

By  experience  we  have  found  that  the  best 
place  for  keeping  rubber  goods  is  in  a  private 
or  semi-private  part  of  the  store.  Keep  your 
rubber  goods  in  such  a  place  that  a  customer 


E.  R.  Mobler,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

(and  the  majority  of  these  customers  are 
women)  can  come  in  the  store  and  look  over 
your  stock  of  fountain  syringes,  hot-water 
bottles,  etc.,  without  feeling  embarrassed  by 
the  presence  of  other  people,  or  the  comments 
they  might  make. 


A  SEPARATE  ROOM  SUGGESTED. 

My  idea  is  this:  If  the  store  room  is  large, 
have  one  corner  at  the  rear  enclosed  so  as  to 
form  a  small  room  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  store.  In  this  room  keep  all  your  rubber 
goods,  and  when  you  get  a  customer  for  such 
sundries  just  ask  him  kindly  to  step  into  this 
room.  Women  as  a  general  rule  like  to  exam- 
ine the  goods  they  buy  and  in  this  way  they 
will  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so  without  interrup- 
tion. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  your  sales  will 
be  for  a  higher  amount  than  they  would  have 
been  had  you  tried  to  handle  this  same  cus- 
tomer over  a  show-case  in  the  main  part  of 
your  store. 

If,  however,  the  store  room  is  not  large 
enough  to  permit  of  taking  this  amount  of 
space,  I  would  suggest  you  keep  your  stock  in 
a  case  at  the  rear  of  the  store,  with  a  screen 
so  placed  that  the  customer  for  rubber  goods 
would  be  shut  off  from  the  gaze  of  other  cus- 
tomers. Women  will  appreciate  this  courtesy 
and  it  will  act  as  one  of  the  best  advertise- 
ments for  your  rubber  goods  department.  A 
few  pieces  of  the  goods  well  displayed  in  a 
show-case  are  ample.  These  are  only  to  act  as 
a  reminder  to  the  customer,  or  to  let  him  know 
that  you  handle  that  kind  of  goods.  Trusses, 
shoulder  braces,  suspensory  bandages,  elastic 
hosiery,  and  all  goods  of  this  class  can  be 
handled  in  this  same  way. 

AVOID  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  LIGHT. 

Rubber  goods  should  not  be  exposed  to 
strong  sunlight  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
By  showing  but  a  few  pieces  of  this  kind  of 
goods  in  the  case  one  can  reduce  his  loss  from 
deterioration  materially.  Hot-water  bottles 
should  be  partially  filled  with  air  while  you 
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have  them  in  stock.  It  adds  to  their  appear- 
ance while  being  displayed  to  a  customer,  and 
prevents  the  rubber  from  adhering  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  stock  any  length  of  time.  Cold 
will  not  affect  the  life  of  rubber  goods,  but 
heat  will  soon  do  great  damage.  For  this  rea- 
son be  careful  to  keep  all  rubber  goods  away 
from  heat  pipes  and  also  avoid  storing  goods 
on  top  shelving  near  the  ceiling. 

Rubber  goods  should  be  carefully  gone  over 
at  least  once  a  month  in  order  to  keep  the  stock 
in  first-class  condition.  It  is  well  to  make  an 
occasional  window  display  of  the  line,  but  two 
precautions  must  be  carefully  observed.  First, 
do  not  allow  a  display  of  this  character  to  re- 
main in  the  window  too  long,  that  is,  not  until 


the  goods  or  packages  have  become  discolored. 
We  should  consider  one  week  a  sufficient  time 
for  this  display  in  any  store.  Second,  avoid 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  goods, 
either  by  an  awning  or  by  covering  with  paper 
during  the  time  the  sun  is  in  that  direction. 
The  glass  in  your  window  is  very  apt  to  act  as 
a  magnifying  glass  with  the  sun's  rays  upon  it 
and  as  a  result  you  will  have  damaged  rubber 
goods  on  your  hands. 

Handle  only  a  good  line  of  rubber  goods, 
one  that  you  can  guarantee  to  your  customers, 
and  you  are  bound  to  get  the  business.  It  may 
take  a  little  time  to  establish  your  reputation 
along  this  line,  but  once  you  get  it,  it  sticks  to 
you. 


BIOLOGICAL  REMEDIES  AND  THE  DRUGGIST.  "^ 

A  Review  of  the  Various  Products  Now  In  Use — Their  Valoe  as  Prescription  Winners— How 

to    Keep   Them  Properly  —  Ways    of   Brln|{ln|{   Them    Before   Physicians  — What 

Constitutes  a  Complete  Stock,  and  the  Possibility  of  Frequent  Turnover. 

By  GEO.  C.  FROLICH.  Ph.G. 

[Continued  from  the  June  Bulletin.] 


These  leucocytes  are  the  mortal  enemies  of 
all  invading  bacteria  and  under  the  microscope 
you  see  that  they  literally  devour  and  engulf 
them  one  after  another,  and  the  remains  of  the 
victims  can  be  clearly  seen  within  the  trans- 
parent body  of  the  leucocytes  till  they  have 
gradually  undergone  digestion. 

Prof.  Elie  Metchnikoff  first  saw  this  strange 
battle  in  the  blood  and  christened  the  leuco- 
cytes "phagocytes"  or  "cell-eaters." 

The  extent  to  which  the  leucocytes  are  able 
to  do  this  very  largely  determines  the  relative 
safety  of  any  of  us  against  an  invasion  of 
pathogens. 

Our  power  of  resistance  is  above  or  at  par 
when  we  are  healthy,  and  successfully  combat 
the  invasion  of  these  germs.  By  exposure  to 
cold  or  fatigue  or  other  debilitating  influences, 
as  intemperate  eating  or  drinking,  some  change 
is  brought  about  in  the  character  of  the  leuco- 
cytes by  which  they  lose  their  defensive  power. 

The  next  question  I  shall  take  up  is : 

*A  paper  read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  Boston  Retail  Druggists'  Association,  and  the 
alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 


What  are  the  commercial  biological  prod- 
ucts now  on  the  market? 

I  have  here  one  1500-unit  and  one  3000- 
unit  package  of  antidiphtheric  serum  as  is 
now  being  furnished  by  a  State  Board  of 
Health.  I  now  show  you  a  bulb  containing 
10,000  units  of  a  commercial  brand,  and  here 
I  have  one  containing  3000  units  in  dry  form. 

Notice  the  difference  in  bulk. 

It  needs  no  scientific  argument  to  show  you 
how  much  greater  the  pain  of  injecting  must 
be  when  using  this  much  greater  bulk. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this.  You 
have  all  heard  of  serum  sickness  following  the 
use  of  antidiphtheric  serum.  It  shows  itself 
usually  as  a  skin  eruption,  urticarial  in  char- 
acter, sometimes  itching,  fever,  enlarged  lymph 
nodes,  pain  in  the  joints,  edema,  and  occasion- 
ally albuminuria. 

True,  these  symptoms  are  seldom  more  than 
transitory,  but  they  are  painful  and  annoying 
and  practically  unnecessary. 

We  believe  this  trouble  is  due  to  the  albumen 
in  the  horse  serum,  and  the  larger  the  amount 
of  serum  the  more  severe  are  the  symptoms. 

Hence  an  antidiphtheric  serum  with  a  mini- 
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mum  of  soluble  proteid  substances  is  an  im- 
provement on  one  with  a  large  amount. 

Let  me  show  you  a  bulb  representing  the 
globulins.  The  albumen  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount.  For  many  years, 
antidiphtheric  serum  was  marketed  in  a  bulky 
form,  but  now  we  have  a  concentrated  product. 
Another  point :  Private  manufacturers  do- 
ing an  interstate  business  are  ever  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, whereas  the  local  source  of  supply  is 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  no  one. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  or  any  member  of  your 
household  should  be  stricken  down  with  diph- 
theria, I  advise  you  to  buy  your  anitoxin. 

The  methods  of  making  antidiphtheric  se- 
rum you  are  or  ought  to  be  familiar  with,  so 
I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  going  into  the 
technical  details.  I  shall  merely  give  you  the 
brief  outlines  of  the  process. 

In  preparing  antidiphtheric  serum  we  first 
produce  diphtheria  toxin.  Diphtheria  toxin  is 
obtained  by  planting  cultures  of  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  in  flasks  of  bouillon  and  allowing 
them  to  grow  in  incubators  at  body  tempera- 
lure  for  fourteen  days. 

This  product  is  then  filtered  through  paper 
and  afterwards  through  a  Berkefeld  filter. 

Horses  are  now  systematically  injected  with 
increasing  doses  of  diphtheria  toxin,  beginning 
with  a  very  small  dose  and  running  up  to  a 
very  large  dose.  They  are  then  bled  and  the 
serum  allowed  to  separate  from  the  clot. 

The  serum  is  then  tested  for  safety  and 
potency.  The  antitoxic  unit  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin  is  the  standard  of  measure  used  to 
express  the  antitoxin  pow^r  of  the  serum.  It 
is  the  exact  amount  of  serum  that  will  neu- 
tralize 100  minimum  fatal  doses  of  diphtheria 
toxin. 

The  finished  serum  is  preserved  with  a  0.4- 
per-cent  trikresol. 

Antitetanic  Serum  is  produced  very  sim- 
ilarly to  the  antidiphtheric  serum.  The  differ- 
ence lies  principally  in  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  toxin  of  each. 

Tetanus  Toxin  is  obtained  by  planting  cul- 
tures of  bacillus  tetani  in  glucose  bouillon  and 
growing  them  for  thirty  days.  The  bouillon 
is  covered  with  a  film  of  oil  to  exclude  air, 
because  this  organism  is  anaerobic.  It  thrives 
in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Antistreptococcic  Serum.  As  the  strepto- 
cocci do  not  produce  a  toxin,  the  germs  them- 


selves are  grown  in  bouillon,  then  killed,  but 
not  filtered  out,  and  are  then  injected  in  in- 
creasing doses  into  the  horse  to  produce  the 
antiserum. 

Antigonococcic  Serum.  In  the  preparation 
of  antigonococcic  serum,  animals  are  immu- 
nized to  autolysates,  suspensions  of  the  dead 
organisms,  and  living  cultures  of  the  gonococ- 
cus.  At  first  rams  were  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  serum.  But  later  work  has  showed 
the  horse  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  animal. 

Antimeningitic  Serum.  The  horse  is  here 
injected  with  the  toxin  products  of  micrococ- 
cus intracellularis  meningitidis. 

The  other  two  serums,  Antitubercle  and 
Influenza  Antitoxins,  are  produced  along  sim- 
ilar lines,  and  if  specific  information  is  wanted 
by  any  one  present,  I  shall  gladly  take  it  up 
under  the  discussion  later  on. 

Next  we  shall  take  up  the  group  of  Bac- 
terial Vaccines,  comprising  some  23  kinds  for 
human  and  15  for  veterinary  use. 

These  are  usually  made  by  growing  the 
organisms  on  inclined  agar  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  suspending  in  sterile  salt  solution. 

They  are  then  sterilized  by  heating  at  55° 
to  60°  C.  for  one-half  hour,  diluted  to  a  defi- 
nite strength  and  preserved  with  0.2  per  cent 
of  trikresol. 

They  are  standardized  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  the  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

They  are  tested  for  sterility  and  safety. 

Phylacogens.  These  are  made  by  growing 
a  large  variety  of  pathogenic  organisms  on 
suitable  culture  media,  killing  and  filtering 
through  porcelain.  This  is  called  the  mixed 
infection  phylacogen.  It  is  the  base  of  all 
ether  phylacogens,  which  are  produced  by  add- 
ing to  the  mixed  infection  phylacogen  an 
equal  amount  of  a  specific  filtrate  produced 
from  the  specific  organism  grown  in  the  same 
manner. 

I  believe  the  introduction  of  the  phylacogens 
is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  medicine. 

In  fact  I  believe  that  the  medical  profession 
will  come  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
phylacogens  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. Some  miraculous  results  have  been  re- 
ported from  their  use. 

Next  we  have  the  toxins  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

A  toxin  is  a  "specific  poison  produced  by 
bacterial  growth  in  suitable  media.     Circulat- 
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ing  in  the  patient,  toxins  are  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases." 

Dr.  Koch's  treatment  of  tuberculosis  with 
tuberculin  is  an  example  of  true  toxin  treat- 
ment. 

Of  tuberculins  now  on  the  market,  the  old- 
est is  Tuberculin  Old.  This  is  produced  by 
growing  human  tubercle  bacilli  in  beef  broth 
for  several  months.  This  is  then  concentrated 
to  1/10  its  volume  and  the  insoluble  residue 
removed  by  filtration. 

Tuberculin  Residue  or  T.  R.  is  a  suspen- 
sion made  from  live  virulent  tubercle  bacilli 
which  have  been  ground  in  a  mill  and  ex- 
tracted with  water. 

The  residue  is  pulverized  and  so  standard- 
ized that  each  Cc.  contains  one  milligramme 
of  solid  substance. 

Bacillary  Emulsion  or  B.  E.  is  Koch's  newer 
tuberculin.  This  is  a  glycerin  emulsion  of 
living,  untreated,  virulent,  human  tubercle 
bacilli,  which  have  been  pulverized.  Each  Cc. 
contains  one  milligramme  of  solid  substance. 

Bouillon  Filtrate  or  B.  F.  is  the  bouillon 
culture  of  tubercle  bacilli  filtered  through  un- 
glazed  porcelain.  Of  this  product  both  hu- 
man and  bovine  strains  filtrates  are  made. 

Still  another  toxin  on  the  market  is  Erysip- 
elas and  Prodigiosus  Toxins  (Coley's).  This 
is  for  the  treatment  of  inoperable  malignant 
growths,  particularly  sarcoma. 

Typhoid  Agglutometers  are  for  the  diagno- 
sis of  typhoid  by  means  of  a  modified  Widal 
test  without  the  use  of  a  microscope. 

The  last  specific  biologic  product  I  shall 
mention  is  Vaccine  Virus.  With  this  you  are 
so  familiar  that  I  need  not  make  any  further 
comments. 

Besides  these  biologic  products  there  are  a 
number  of  others  of  less  importance,  which  I 
shall  not  take  up  your  time  with  this  evening. 
Which  of  these  should  you  carry  in  stock? 
Your  own  judgment  should  be  the  best 
adviser  on  this  point.  Were  I  starting  out 
to  establish  a  demand  for  biologies,  I  should 
begin  with  a  modest  stock,  comprising  first  the 
emergency  products  and  others  which  the 
near-by  doctors  seemed  to  be  most  interested 
in.  In  fact  I  should  advise  you  to  canvass 
all  the  doctors  in  your  vicinity,  and  ask  them 
for  their  preference.  This  would  also  be 
splendid  promulgation  work  to  help  you  start 
the  ball  rolling. 

The  strictly  emergency  products  would  be 


Antitetanic  Serum. 

Antistreptococcic  Serum. 

Combined  Bacterial  Vaccine,  Van  Cott. 

Streptococcus  Vaccine. 

Mixed   Infection  Phylacogen. 

Pneumonia  Phylacogen. 

And  in  addition  I  would  suggest  that  you  start 
in  with  the  following,  because  they  are  now 
so  largely  used : 

Antidiphtheric  Globulins,  Dry,  3000  units. 

Vaccine  Virus. 

Acne  Combined  Vaccine. 

Furunculosis  Vaccine. 

Gonorrheal  Vaccine  Combined. 

Pertussis  Vaccine. 

Staphylococcus  Combined  Vaccine. 

Tuberculin  for  Von  Pirquet  Test  and  Scarifer. 

1   Phylacogen  Syringe. 

This  would  make  a  very  suitable  assort- 
ment and  would  not  mean  the  investment  of 
very  much  money.  Most  of  these  products 
are  returnable  for  credit  to  the  manufacturer, 
so  the  risk  of  dead  stock  is  practically  nil. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  here  that  a  very  large 
and  growing  demand  now  exists  among  the 
veterinarians  for  these  products,  and  where 
you  have  these  men  in  your  vicinity  you  should 
make  an  effort  to  obtain  their  patronage. 

The  next  question  is:  How  should  these 
biological  products  be  stored? 

Last  spring  there  was  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox in  Essex  county,  and  wholesale  vaccina- 
tion was  ordered  in  several  of  the  large  towns. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  as  usual  was 
unable  to  provide  sufficient  virus  to  meet  the 
demand. 

One  of  the  large  producers  of  vaccine  virus 
promptly  supplied  the  deficiency  and  druggists 
in  the  interest  of  their  customers  (in  these  and 
neighboring  centers)  put  in  extra  stocks.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks  the  extra  supplies 
were  promptly  returned  to  the  manufacturer, 
who  of  course  put  them  back  in  stock  for 
future  demands.  Now  here  comes  the  sequel 
to  this  story.  During  the  following  June  and 
July  innumerable  complaints  were  received 
from  the  doctors  that  although  they  had  had 
splendid  results  in  the  spring  with  this  make, 
the  "takes"  were  now  practically  nil.   ■ 

I  investigated  this  matter  and  discovered 
that  wherever  the  complaints  were  made,  it 
was  where  batches  of  this  returned  stock  had 
been  reissued  to  the  druggists.  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble?     Certainly  not  the 
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short  period  of  exposure  to  higher  tempera- 
lure  in  transporting  the  virus  to  and  fro. 

Do  you  know  what  I  found  ?  I  found  that 
every  one  of  these  druggists  (the  largest  con- 
cerns in  their  respective  towns)  had  kept  this 
extra  stock  in  their  back  rooms,  where  the 
temperature  is  generally  a  little  higher  than 
elsewhere  in  their  establishments,  so  the  vac- 
cine became  inert. 

Not  for  a  moment  could  the  producers  have 
foreseen  such  a  condition  of  afifairs. 

Every  package  is  particularly  labeled,  show- 
ing it  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  35°  F.  or  more  than  60°  F. 

I  have  since  made  an  investigation  of  the 
method  of  fifty  retail  pharmacists  of  storing 
virus. 

I  found  thirty-seven  kept  vaccine  virus  in 
drawers  or  closets  in  their  store  without  re- 
frigeration; in  fact  some  of  them  kept  their 
virus  near  heat  apparatus  or  on  a  top  shelf, 
where  the  temperature  never  would  be  as  low 
as  60°  F.,  the  maximum  temperature  under 
which  vaccine  should  be  kept. 

Four  druggists  kept  their  virus  in  their  cel- 
lars, in  the  coolest  spots. 

Only  nine,  or  18  per  cent,  kept  their  virus 
m  refrigerators. 

This  certainly  makes  a  very  discreditable 
showing  and  one  wonders  that  the  doctors  do 
not  complain  more  than  they  do. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  show  you  how  urgent 
it  is  for  you  pharmacists  to  improve  your 
methods  of  storing  these  important  products. 
And  furthermore  let  me  warn  you  that  if  the 
doctors  find  that  you  as  pharmacists  show  so 
little  interest  in  the  proper  handling  of  these 
products,  they  will  look  elsewhere  for  them. 

I  have  seen  some  very  excellently  kept  bio- 
logic stocks.  Doctors  are  bound  to  have  in- 
creased confidence  in  your  ability  as  pharma- 
cists if  they  see  a  good  assortment  and  a 
properly  stored  stock  of  biological  products  in 
the  drug  stores. 

The  temperature  of  your  wall  soda  fountain 
refrigerator,  if  properly  iced,  stays  around 
15  F.,  which  is  the  ideal  temperature  to  keep 
your  stock  in. 

I  also  suggest  that  your  stock  should  be 
kept  in  large,  tight  tin  containers  to  keep  the 
labels  from  becoming  soiled  by  moisture  or 
leaking  water. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  last  question :  How 
should  these  be  sold? 


If  you  merely  put  in  a  stock  of  biologies 
along  the  lines  I  suggested  and  sat  down  and 
waited  for  the  demand,  it  would  probably 
mean  a  poor  investment  for  yourself  and  an 
expensive  one  for  the  manufacturer,  who  ulti- 
mately would  have  to  buy  back  the  whole  stock 
from  you. 

The  only  way  to  do  is  to  go  out  after  it 
yourself. 

This  business  pays  you  a  much  greater  profit 
than  that  of  any  of  your  other  departments. 
To  have  this  trade  means  also  that  you  will 
have  the  prescription  business  of  those  doctors 
who  buy  their  biologies  from  you. 

These  two  features  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  have  seen  firms  who  have  established  a 
big  and  profitable  demand  for  these  goods  and 
I  believe  the  majority  of  you  can  do  likewise 
if  you  try. 

A  thousand-dollar  yearly  business  can  and 
is  being  done  on  an  initial  investment  of  less 
than  a  hundred  dollars. 

My  first  suggestion  would  be  to  write  your 
manufacturer  for  data  about  his  general  line. 
If  possible  get  a  detail  man  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  you.  Visit  your  doctors  in  his  com- 
pany, listen  to  his  arguments,  and  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  discuss  the  salient  points  with 
any  one  interested.  Find  out  from  the  doc- 
tors the  products  they  are  interested  in.  Then 
order  your  stock. 

After  you  have  stored  them  in  a  proper 
place,  notify  each  doctor  by  letter  that  you 
have  such  and  such  a  product  and  intend  to 
keep  the  stocks  fresh  and  up  to  date.  Invite 
him  to  call  on  you  for  information  and  litera- 
ture. 

Next  fix  a  small  shelf  in  your  rear  room 
where  the  doctors  can  come  in  and  see  it. 
Hang  a  sign  over  it  reading  something  like 
this:  "For  the  Doctors  Only.  In  this  place 
you  will  find  literature  and  information  about 
new  remedies,  particularly  biological  products, 
organo-products,  and  new  chemicals." 

This  sign  explains  just  what  goes  on  that 
shelf. 

Take  my  word  for  it  that  if  you  show  in- 
terest in  this  little  shelf  and  really  try  to  keep 
the  doctors  posted  on  what  is  going  on,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  you 
have  ever  made. 

From  time  to  time  the  manufacturers  will 
furnish  you  with  literature  for  mailing,  and  I 
would  never  let  a  month  go  by  without  a 
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notice  to  the  doctors.  Just  at  the  present  time 
I  would  circularize  them  on  pertussis  vaccine. 
This  is  a  brand-new  product  and  effective. 
You  all  know  how  desperate  a  disease  whoop- 
ing-cough is  to  combat  and  how  willingly 
your  doctors  will  listen  to  information  which 


would  promise  to  shorten  it  and  relieve  the 
paroxysms. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  I  believe  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  the  most  important  features 
of  the  biological  business,  from  the  retail  phar- 
macist's view-point. 


TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  AS  A 

SIDE-LINE. 

How    to    Buy    Such    Goods— Where    the    Profit   Lies— Pointers   About  the    Prices    and    Dis- 
counts— Selling  Helps — Ways  of  Interestln|{  the  Teacher,  Parent,  and  Child  In  the  Line. 

By  A.  L.  REMINGTON, 

Silver  Spriniis.   N.  Y. 


This  is  a  line  which  brings  in  a  steady  reve- 
nue for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year.  And 
for  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
the  school  year  the  business  will  amount  almost 
to  a  holiday  rush. 

ORDER  STOCK  EARLY. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  buying  of 
text-books.  As  far  as  possible,  book  orders 
should  be  placed  in  the  summer,  in  July  or  the 
early  part  of  August.  The  publishers  are  not 
swamped  with  orders  at  that  time,  so  the  ser- 
vice is  better  than  it  is  just  before  school 
opens.  But  a  greater  advantage  in  early  order- 
ing is  that  the  books  can  be  shipped  by  freight. 
Some  publishers  make  a  charge  for  boxing 
and  cartage  where  books  are  to  be  sent  by 
freight  and  some  do  not;  but  even  if  they  do, 
it  is  better  than  paying  express  charges. 

Publishers  grant  the  retailer  a  discount  of 
20  per  cent  from  list — that  is,  most  of  them  do. 
There  are  some  who  only  allow  i6  2/3.  But 
if  cash  is  sent  with  the  order  and  20  per  cent 
deducted,  the  check  will  usually  stay.  In  most 
schools  the  books  in  use  will  be  the  products  of 
about  ten  different  publishing  houses;  but  the 
bulk  of  them  will  come  from  probably  not  over 
three  or  four.  The  best  plan  then  is  to  order 
direct  where  the  quantity  is  large  enough  to 
justify  it  in  order  to  get  the  best  discount.  The 
smaller  items  can  be  "bunched"  together  and 
ordered  from  a  jobber  at  a  discount  of  10  to 
I2j/^  per  cent.  The  transportation  on  a  num- 
ber of  small  shipments  would  more  than  make 
up  the  difference  in  discounts. 


FIXING  THE  PRICE. 

Now  that  the  books  are  in  the  store,  the  next 
thing  is  the  selling  price.  In  some  towns,  ow- 
ing to  competition  or  other  conditions,  dealers 
are  obliged  to  sell  at  the  publishers'  list  price. 
But  the  general  rule  is  to  sell  at  an  advance  of 
10  per  cent  above  list  or  15  per  cent  above  in 
case  of  special  orders  which  have  to  come  by 
mail  or  express.  In  my  own  case  I  sell  at  a 
10  per  cent  advance  excepting  books  listed  at 
$1.50  or  more.  These  I  sell  at  list.  Thus  a 
book  bought  direct  listed  at  $1  costs  me  80 
cents  and  sells  for  $1.10;  or  bought  from  the 
jobber  it  would  cost  about  90  cents.  One 
listed  at  $1.50  costs  me  $1.20  to  $1.35  and  sells 
for  $1.50.  The  profit  on  new  books  is  not 
large,  and  by  themselves  it  would  not  pay  to 
handle  them.  But  the  man  who  has  the  books 
will  sell  nine-tenths  of  the  school  supplies. 
He  also  has  the  chance  to  do  a  good  business 
in  second-hand  books,  in  which  there  is  a  big 
margin. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

I  conduct  the  second-hand  book  business 
thus:  Occasionally  I  send  to  a  second-hand 
book  jobber  and  get  some  very  good  values. 
But  usually  I  can  get  all  I  want  from  my  own 
schools.  Sometimes  a  pupil  will  sell  a  second- 
hand book  to  some  other  pupil  for  more  than 
I  would  pay  him  for  it.  Usually,  however,  he 
will  bring  it  to  me,  for  he  is  always  sure  of  a 
market  without  having  to  hunt  for  a  buyer. 
When  a  second-hand  book  is  brought  in,  I  as- 
certain by  comparison  with  a  new  book  what 
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I  will  be  able  to  retail  it  for;  then  I  take  off 
one-third  and  pay  for  it  in  merchandise. 

Thus  suppose  that  the  book  M^hen  new  sold 
for  $1,  and  that  it  is  now  in  good  enough  con- 
dition to  bring  60  cents,  I  offer  40  cents  for  it 
in  trade  and  never  '"dicker."  My  offer  is  ac- 
cepted in  almost  every  case,  and  I  allow  mer- 
chandise to  be  selected  from  any  part  of  the 
store.  The  book  has  actually  cost  me  less  than 
thirty  cents  in  money.  Besides  being  a  good 
profit-maker  for  the  dealer,  the  second-hand 
book  is  a  great  help  to  poor  families,  for  in 
many  cases  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  new  book 
at  about  half  the  cost. 

I  do  not  take  books  which  are  badly  soiled 
or  with  pages  torn  or  missing.  My  customers 
have  learned  that  it  pays  them  to  take  good 
care  of  their  books  if  they  expect  me  to  buy 
them  back.  The  only  time  when  I  pay  money 
for  second-hand  books  is  when  a  family  is  leav- 
ing town  and  would  have  no  use  for  the  books 
in  their  new  home.  Sometimes  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  can  be  added  to  the  selling  price  of  a  book 
by  the  use  of  an  eraser  or  gum  cleaner  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

The  profit  on  school  supplies  is  good.  These 
include  everything  used  by  the  pupil  except 
text-books.  It  is  really  surprising  the  number 
of  different  articles  which  are  now  required 
and  demanded  in  the  way  of  tablets,  inks,  pens, 
pencils,  drawing  materials,  loose-leaf  note- 
books, composition  books,  rulers,  folding 
lunch  boxes,  drinking-cups,  etc.  I  think  it  best 
to  buy  drawing  material,  water  colors,  inks  and 
pens  direct  and  get  the  rest  from  the  jobber. 
A  dealer  could  save  a  little  by  getting  tablets 
direct,  but  I  prefer  to  buy  of  the  jobber  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  best  things  which  each 
manufacturer  has  to  offer.  A  wide  variety  of 
tablets  is  essential,  and  no  one  manufacturer 
has  them  all. 

SELLING  HELPS. 

Text-books  are  usually  adopted  by  the  local 
Board  of  Education,  but  the  choice  of  supplies 
is  left  largely  to  the  individual  teacher.  There- 
fore it  pays  if  one  is  in  the  school-supply 
business  to  cultivate  the  teacher.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  granting  them  any  percentages  or 
discounts — I  do  not  believe  in  that  at  all.  But 
be  pleasant,  give  them  prompt  service.  If  a 
certain  book  or  utensil  is  wanted,  see  that  they 
have  it  in  a  hurry  even  if  it  makes  you  a  little 
-extra  expense.  Then  show  them  the  supplies 
which  will  pertain  particularly  to  their  work 


and  you  will  find  that  they  will  frequently 
select  a  note-book  or  other  item  and  instruct 
their  pupils  to  come  to  you  for  it.  Or  a  draw- 
ing teacher  will  say  to  her  class  that  she 
wishes  them  to  use  the  "Paragon  Crayon"  No. 
74  and  that  they  can  get  it  at  Blank's  Drug 
Store. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  a  teacher  will  al- 
most always  overestimate  the  number  of  text- 
books or  other  item  needed  for  a  class.  If  she 
comes  to  you  and  says,  "We  have  30  in  our 
botany  class  and  more  are  coming  in ;  so  you 
will  need  to  order  about  35  books,"  you  will 
usually  hit  it  about  right  if  you  order  28. 
Some  of  the  class  are  sure  to  drop  out,  some 
will  not  get  a  book,  and  occasionally  two 
pupils  will  buy  and  use  a  book  together.  Of 
course  we  do  not  say  this  to  the  teacher;  she 
means  well  and  really  is  trying  to  help  us. 

WINDOW  AND  COUNTER  DISPLAY. 

The  dealer  should  put  in  a  school  window 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  first  day 
of  school  and  should  make  it  as  complete  and 
elaborate  as  possible.  A  very  good  way  is  to 
fill  the  entire  back  and  sides  of  the  window 
with  tablets,  note-books,  spelling  blanks,  etc., 
by  hanging  them  on  lines.  Try  to  have  no  two 
covers  alike.  On  the  floor  of  the  window  ar- 
range supplies  of  various  kinds  with  just  a  few 
text-books  and  mark  the  price  of  everything 
plainly.  About  two  days  before  school  opens, 
arrange  another  display  of  tablets  and  note- 
books on  a  long  table  or  counter  near  the  front 
of  the  store.  This  is  to  sell  from  and  should 
be  kept  there  for  several  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  term.  Books  and  supplies  should  be  kept 
near  the  front,  but  with  the  exception  of  tablets 
and  note-books  should  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
pupils. 

I  think  that  a  dealer  to  be  successful  with 
school  goods  must  have  a  genuine  liking  for 
children.  The  little  folks  are  quick  to  observe. 
If  they  do  not  like  you,  they  may  come  to  you 
for  the  first  reader  because  they  have  to,  but 
they  will  probably  go  somewhere  else  for  the 
tablets  and  pencils.  Furthermore,  there  is  not 
much  profit  for  you  in  the  first  reader  unless 
you  can  sell  along  with  it  the  other  things 
which  they  are  sure  to  need  right  through  the 
year. 

Then  you  must  know  what  the  schools  in 
your  vicinity  are  using  and  must  give  the  line 
a  reasonable  amount  of  care  and  attention.    If 
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a  parent  comes  in  and  asks  for  the  complete 
set  of  books  for  the  seventh  grade,  you  should 
be  able  to  pick  them  out  right  down  to  the  last 
note-book  and  correct  composition  book. 


The  investment  in  school  books  and  supplies 
need  not  be  large.  With  a  little  care  it  can  be 
regulated  so  that  the  amount  carried  over  the 
summer  will  be  very  little. 


THE  DRUGGIST  AND  HIS  BANK. 

By  B.  S.  COOBAN. 


[The  author  of  this  short  article  is  both  a  druggist 
and  a  banker.  In  former  years  he  contributed  many 
articles  of  a  practical  nature  to  this  journal,  and  his 
store  in  Chicago  is  a  very  prosperous  and  successful 
one.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has  become  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  City  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, while  still  retaining  and  conducting  his  pharmacy. 
This  dual  occupation  qualifies  him  well  to  discuss  the 
druggist's  relation  to  his  bank. — The  Editors.] 

Take  your  banker  into  your  confidence  be- 
fore making  investments. 

Do  not  overdraw  your  account. 

Go  to  the  bank  and  make  arrangements  for 
a  loan  at  six  per  cent  to  pay  your  bills.  If  you 
cannot  do  this  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  financial  standing.  Right  it.  If  you  can- 
not borrow,  you  have  no  right  to  overdraw, 
and  your  check  will  be  thrown  out. 

In  making  arrangements  for  a  loan,  first  of 
all,  you  have  to  make  a  statement  with  an  item- 
ized account  of  your  assets  and  liabilities. 
From  this  the  banker  judges  from  your  past 
history  with  the  bank  your  moral  standing,  and 
whether  you  pay  your  bills  promptly. 

Do  not  kite  checks,  either  for  your  own  ben- 
efit or  for  a  weak  customer,  because  the  bank 
knows  you  are  doing  it.  They  know  their  cus- 
tomers, and  very  often  know  the  poor  ones  of 
other  banks. 

Do  not  date  checks  ahead;  no  one  knows 
what  will  happen  from  day  to  day. 

Do  not  use  express  or  post-office  money- 
orders,  as  sooner  or  later  the  express  company 
will  call  on  you  to  make  good  when  you  least 
expect  it. 

Do  not  invest  in  oil  stock,  rubber  plantations 
or  other  schemes  when  you  should  be  using 
the  money  in  your  business. 

Do  not  invest  in  a  $600  cash  register  when 
you  can  get  along  without  it,  simply  because 
some  other  druggist  has  done  so. 

Do  not  invest  more  in  a  soda  fountain  than 
the  town  will  stand.  You  can  draw  good  soda 
from  a  neat,   clean  fountain,  and  the  people 


want  better  soda  than  the  other  fellow  is  able 
to  give  them. 

Do  not  buy  an  automobile  unless  you  can 
afford  it.  And  then  look  out  for  the  enter- 
taintnent  expense,  A  man  can  spend  two  or 
three  dollars  a  night,  and  a  small  drug  store 
cannot  stand  it. 

Do  not  play  the  races,  gamble  in  stocks,  or 
be  the  sport  of  the  town. 

Do  not  lend  money  to  every  one  who  asks 
you  for  it,  as  it  is  an  injustice  to  your  family, 
who  are  dependent  on  you  now;  and  should 
anything  happen  to  you  they  will  not  be  able  to 
collect  enough  of  the  money  due  you  to  pay 
your  funeral  expenses. 

Make  a  will  if  you  have  any  property — 
if  only  a  store.  Make  out  a  bill  of  sale  to  your 
wife,  so  that  it  will  not  be  tied  up  in  the  pro- 
bate court.  If  you  own  a  home,  and  there  is 
only  your  wife  and  yourself,  have  it  in  joint 
tenancy. 

Make  a  trust  company  administrator,  if  you 
have  to  have  some  one  outside  of  the  family,, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

It  never  dies  or  becomes  incapacitated  and 
never  neglects  your  affairs  for  its  own. 

It  is  never  sick,  never  takes  a  vacation,  never 
mingles  your  property  with  its  own. 

It  is  never  a  party  to  and  never  takes  sides 
in  family  differences. 

It  has  given  a  bond  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  to  secure  assets  of  estates  in  its  control. 

It  never  speculates. 

It  relieves  your  heirs  of  the  responsibilities 
of  making  investments  for  which  they  may 
lack  experience,  and  pays  them  the  largest 
amount  of  income  consistent  with  safe  invest- 
ment of  the  principal. 

Its  wide  field  gives  it  the  most  expert  knowl- 
edge as  to  desirable  investments. 

By  reason  of  the  skill  and  experience  of  its 
officers,  it  handles  your  affairs  more  ably,  more 
economically,  more  intelligently  than  any  one 
individual  can. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  PAREGORIC. 

M.  Bussell,  New  York  City:  The  Phar- 
macopoeia directs  to  place  the  opium,  benzoic 
acid,  camphor,  anise  oil,  glycerin,  and  the  di- 
luted alcohol  in  a  container  and  macerate  for 
three  days  with  frequent  agitation. 

"Frequent  agitation!"  Do  many  pharma- 
cists comply  with  this  part  of  the  directions? 
Do  many  of  us  shake  the  bottle  frequently? 
As  a  rule,  the  bottle  is  set  aside  in  a  cozy  corner 
where  it  stands  peacefully,  undisturbed,  for 
three  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  and 
ofttimes  before,  it  is  filtered.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  a  paregoric  falls  far  short  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  product  as  far  as  its  strength  in 
opium  is  concerned.  Besides,  in  our  age  of 
hurry  and  worry,  three  days  is  too  long  a 
period  to  wait  till  the  product  is  finished. 

I  make  paregoric  in  the  following  way: 

I  dissolve  the  camphor,  benzoic  acid  and  the 
oil  of  anise  in  475  Cc.  of  alcohol  U.  S.  P. 
They  dissolve  almost  instantly.  Now  then, 
100  Cc.  of  tincture  of  opium  U.  S.  P.  are 
equivalent  to  10  Gms.  of  opium.  To  how 
many  Cc.  of  the  tincture  will  4  Gms.  of  opium 
be  equivalent? 

100  Cc. — 10  grammes. 
X — 4  grammes. 

X:100:  :4:10;  X=40  Cc. 

Therefore  for  the  4  grammes  of  opium  re- 
quired by  the  Pharmacopoeia  I  substitute  40 
Cc.  of  tincture  opium  U.  S.  P.  Then  I  add 
water  to  make  up  950  Cc.  and  the  glycerin, 
and  filter  with  the  aid  of  purified  talc.  Finally 
diluted  alcohol  is  added  to  make  the  product 
measure  1000  Cc. 

Thus  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I  obtain  a 
brilliantly  clear  paregoric  which  will  stand  the 
severest  test  as  to  the  strength  of  its  main  in- 
gredient, the  opium. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  READY  FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE. 

/.  E.  Stout,  Batavia,  Ohio:  I  have  made  a 
collection  of  advertisements  and  clippings  from 
the  various  newspapers  and  drug  journals. 
These  I  have  bound  together  in  the  form  of  a 
scrap-book   handy    for    future    reference.      I 


pasted  the  ads.  in  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
Walter  M.  Lowney  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  adver- 
tising Lowney's  Chocolates.  The  front  cover 
bears  the  inscription:  "Can  we  help  you  ta 
make  better  profits?"  This  is  a  very  appro- 
priate title  for  my  scrap-book. 

In  connection  with  this  book  I  used  as  an 
additional  scrap-book  a  catalogue  from  a  music 
house.  The  latter  was  quite  serviceable,  as 
the  leaves  were  thin  and  made  neat  pages  after 
the  advertisements  were  pasted  in.  Then  I 
divided  the  book  into  twelve  sections,  repre- 
senting the  dififerent  months.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  me  to  find  seasonable  advertising 
without  much  difficulty.  The  Bechtol  Phar- 
macy, by  whom  I  am  employed,  carries  yearly 
contracts  for  advertising  in  two  local  news- 
papers, and  the  ads.  are  changed  weekly.  All 
I  have  to  do  now  is  to  select  an  ad.  from  the 
book,  as  the  assortment  is  large.  Unless  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  presents  itself,  I 
always  have  an  ad.  available  at  a  moment's 
notice.  

REMOVING  SPECKS  FROM   A  LIQUID. 

M.  Joseph  Fadgen,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Have 
you  ever  been  annoyed  in  a  rush  to  find  a  chip 
of  cork  or  some  other  speck  in  the  bottle  of 
medicine  which  you  have  just  filled  ? 

If  it  is   a  thick  preparation  like  syrup  or. 
glycerin,   this   is  particularly  annoying,  espe- 


cially if  the  particles  are  so  small  that  they  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve.  A  soda 
straw  will  quickly  solve  the  problem.  Hold 
the  straw  vertically  with  the  forefinger  over  the 
top  end  and  plunge  it  down  into  the  bottle 
directly  over  the  speck.  Remove  the  fore- 
finger and  the  chip  will  pass  up  into  the  tube. 
Replace  the  forefinger,  and  straw  may  be  re- 
moved without  losing  the  contents  and  the 
offending  particle. 

The  scheme  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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SELECTIONS 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  WITH  YOUR  YOUTH? 

Harry  B.  Mason  delivered  the  address  to  the 
graduates  at  the  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises last  spring  of  the  Albany  College  of  Phar- 
macy. A  portion  of  Mr.  Mason's  address  is 
here  quoted : 

"Shakespeare  divides  human  life  into  seven 
periods.  I  shall  paraphrase  him  by  saying  that 
in  a  man's  business  life  there  are  three  periods. 
What  are  they?  From  20  to  30  or  35  is  the 
first  period.  School  and  college  have  been  left 
behind,  and  a  man  is  gaining  his  experience, 
developing  his  ability,  maturing  his  judgment, 
perfecting  himself  as  an  instrument  of  success, 
and  establishing  a  reputation.  This  is  the 
period  of  preparing  the  soil  and  sowing  the 
seed.  From  35  to  55  or  60  is  the  second  era — 
the  period  of  harvesting  the  crop.  A  man  is 
then  filling  the  place  in  the  world  for  which 
he  has  prepared  himself,  is  using  the  powers 
he  has  developed,  and  is  reaping  the  returns  in 
money,  in  dignity,  in  respect,  in  position. 
From  60  onward  is  the  third  period.  His 
powers  then  begin  to  wane,  he  takes  life  easier, 
he  leaves  things  more  to  his  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, and  he  sinks  gradually  into  an  old  age 
which  should  be  comfortable,  free  from  want 
and  worry,  and  rich  with  the  memories  of  a 
life  well  lived  and  a  peace  of  mind  well 
earned. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  to-night  face  to 
face  with  the  first  period  of  10  or  15  years.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  the  most  critical, 
of  all  three  periods.  For  it  is  the  preparatory 
period.  Upon  what  you  make  of  it  will  ab- 
solutely and  finally  determine  what  the  middle- 
age  and  the  old-age  periods  are  to  be.  If  you 
do  not  sow  the  seed  you  will  get  no  crop.  If 
you  do  not  nourish  and  tend  the  soil  you  will 
garner  no  harvest — except  a  harvest  of  weeds ! 

"Your  youth  is  your  greatest  asset.  It  is 
your  richest  piece  of  capital.  You  will  have 
only  one,  and  it  will  go,  Heaven  knows,  all  too 
quickly.  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?  Will  you 
use  it  to  build  a  success  upon,  or  will  you  divert 
it  to  the  purpose  of  having  a  good  time  ?  You 
cannot  do  both.  You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it  too.  If  you  are  going  to  develop  a  fu- 
ture you  must  do  it  now,  while  you  have  the 
strength,  the  eagerness,  the  courage,  the  en- 


durance of  early  life — while  you  can  stand  the 
hard  knocks,  while  you  can  live  frugally,  while 
you  can  go  through  the  toil  and  the  struggle 
and  the  hardship  which  success  demands.  If 
you  do  not  develop  your  future  now,  you  will 
have  no  future.  I  wish  beyond  all  things  to- 
night that  I  could  make  you  realize  this.  I 
wish  I  could  force  home  the  truth  so  power- 
fully that  you  would  absolutely  knozv  it  to  be 
the  truth  and  would  be  guided  by  it  in  your 
later  activities. 

"I  have  said  that  you  are  to-night  facing  the 
most  important  15  years  of  your  life.  I  will 
say  more  than  this:  You  are  facing  the  most 
important  5  years  of  your  life!  Why?  Be- 
cause at  25  you  have  more  physical  strength 
and  endurance  than  you  will  have  at  30!  At 
30  you  will  have  more  than  you  will  have  at 
35!  At  35  you  will  have  more  than  you  will 
have  at  40 !  I  count  myself  a  young  man.  I 
am  still  in  the  30' s.  But  I  have  found  that  I 
cannot  stand  hard  work  that  was  easy  to  me 
ten  vears  ago.  I  go  home  at  night  tired  out  as 
I  did  not  when  I  was  your  age.  An  athlete 
who  astonishes  the  world  at  22  begins  to  get 
passe  at  26  or  28,  and  at  30  he  is  out  of  the 
running.  The  best  of  our  youth  is  evanescent. 
It  passes  before  we  realize  it. 

"Far,  then,  from  facing  a  long  life  of  end- 
less opportunities  to-night,  gentlemen,  with 
plenty  of  leisure  for  getting  under  way,  you 
are  right  up  against  the  critical  10  or  15  years, 
yes,  the  critical  5  years,  of  your  entire  career. 
When  you  leave  Albany  to-morrow,  or  next 
day,  you  will  be  face  to  face  with  your  destiny. 
You  will  start  right  in  determining  your 
whole  future.  Every  day  will  count.  Every 
action  will  tell.  Every  month  will  send  you 
further  along  the  right  road  or  back  along  the 
wrong  one,  and  in  a  very  few  years,  before 
there  is  scarcely  time  for  you  to  realize  it,  the 
die  is  cast.  Your  horoscope  is  finished.  Your 
future  is  determined. 

"But  there  is  another  consideration.  The 
years  between  20  and  35  are  the  most  im- 
portant in  a  man's  career  not  only  because  he 
has  then  the  physical  strength  and  endurance 
to  do  the  hard  work  of  foundation  building 
and  to  make  a  place  for  himself.  They  are 
equally  if  not  more  important  because  they  are 
the  years  when,  if  ever,  character  building  is 
done.  What  you  make  of  yourself  as  a  man 
before  you  are  thirty — that  you  will  always  be. 
You  cannot  make  any  radical  change  in  your 
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character  after  you  are  30  or  35.  Inclinations 
then  harden  into  habits  and  throw  their  roots 
down  into  soil  so  deep  that  they  cannot  be  torn 
up  except  by  some  great  upheaval  which  few- 
men  experience.  If  at  30  you  arc  lazy  and 
shiftless;  if  you  have  learned  to  love  ease;  if 
pleasures  have  grown  to  mean  more  than 
labors;  if  present  advantage  is  placed  above 
future  benefit ;  if  opportunities  have  been  made 
to  wait  for  a  later  acceptance — if  these  things 
are  true  at  30  they  will  always  be  true.  It  is 
a  law  almost  as  invariable  as  the  tides  that 
what  you  make  of  yourself  as  a  man  in  the  next 
ten  years  you  will  be  in  only  greater  measure 
in  the  next  50.  If  you  make  yourself  abler, 
abler  still  you  will  continue  to  grow;  if  you 
make  yourself  weaker,  weaker  you  will  steadily 
become.    As  the  tree  is  bent,  so  will  it  grow. 

"Therefore  I  say,  the  biggest  question  you 
have  to  face  to-night,  gentlemen,  is  this:  What 
will  you  do  with  your  youth?  Will  you  build 
a  career  on  it,  or  will  you  waste  it  ?  Will  you 
use  it  to  assure  your  future  ease  and  comfort, 
your  prosperity  and  happiness,  to  make  your- 
selves in  your  later  years  free  from  want  and 
care  and  anxiety,  or  will  you  spend  it  riot- 
ously, bewail  its  loss  when  it  is  too  late,  and 
make  yourselves  during  all  your  middle  life 
and  old  age  a  slave  to  drudgery  and  a  prey  to 
misfortune? 

"What  will  you  do  zvith  your  youth?" 


LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


USE  YOUR  OWN  PERSONAL  LABELS. 
To  the  Editors : 

In  these  days  of  inspectors — pure-food  in- 
spectors, both  national  and  State,  board-of- 
pharmacy  inspectors,  insecticide  inspectors, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention — it  be- 
hooves the  druggist  to  keep  his  preparations 
strictly  up  to  the  mark. 

But  we  all  know  how  very  difficult  that  is. 
There  are  so  many  factors  entering  into  each 
and  every  compound  that  to  have  them  all 
exactly  right  is  next  to  impossible.     It  can  be 


done,  of  course,  by  hiring  an  analyst  to  ex- 
amine and  standardize  each  galenical,  but  that 
is  not  practical,  or  even  financially  possible,  for 
the  great  body  of  stores. 

But  that  is  not  a  legal  excuse  and  Mr.  In- 
spector is  out  to  catch  you.  In  many  States 
the  boards,  and  inspectors,  get  a  part  of  the 
fine  imposed  upon  the  unfortunate  druggist. 
This  makes  them  particularly  eager  to  "stick" 
the  pharmacist,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  fined 
for  the  most  trifling  variation  in  the  standard, 
or  a  technical  error  in  a  label. 

In  one  State  many  druggists  were  fined  be- 
cause their  labels  failed  to  state  the  alcoholic 
percentage  in  spirit  of  camphor.  True,  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  law — also  true  that  it  made 
not  one  iota  of  difference  to  the  customer,  or 
to  the  public,  whether  or  not  the  statement  ap- 
peared upon  the  label,  as  the  product  is  never 
used,  to  any  extent,  internally. 

Nevertheless  many  druggists  were  fined  for 
the  technical  violation.  And  so  it  goes.  In- 
spectors go  out  of  their  way  to  look  for  such 
infractions. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  defend 
goods  that  are  not  properly  labeled,  or  prep- 
arations that  are  not  up  to  standard  strength. 
The  great  majority  of  druggists  are  honorable 
and  wish  everything  they  sell  to  be  up  to  of- 
ficial requirements.  But  no  matter  how  care- 
ful they  may  be,  the  inspector  can  always  find 
something  for  which  the  druggist  is  liable  to 
arrest,  and  fine.  AND  THE  PUBLIC  DOES 
NOT  UNDERSTAN  D !  They  see  that  Smith 
has  been  arrested  for  violation  of  the  drug  law 
and  immediately  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
Smith  is  a  bad  actor,  and  a  good  man  to  steer 
clear  of ;  that  his  preparations  are  no  good  and 
that  he  is  a  fraud. 

The  writer  believes  that  in  addition  to  trying 
to  keep  his  goods  up  to  standard  the  druggist 
should  be  a  little  "technical"  himself. 

To  that  end  I  have  devised  a  label  which  will 
circumvent  hundreds  of  little  technicalities,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  by  its  use  a  druggist  may- 
avoid  arrest  and  the  accompanying  notoriety 
that  it  entails.  A  similar  label  should  be 
printed  for  each  preparation — also  3  "blank" 
of  like  style  for  use  in  labeling  preparations 
not  frequently  called  for. 

Observe  that  this  is  "Smith's"  preparation,. 
and  therefore  need  not  to  measure  up  to  each 
and  every  requirement  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
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The  line  at  the  bottom  further  distinctly 
says  that  it  is  made  after  his  own  formula,  and 
that  is  another  saving  clause. 

A  label  similar  to  the  above  is  in  actual  use 
in  a  store  of  which  the  writer  had  the  manage- 
ment, and  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent 
idea. 

An  unexpected  phase  developed  after  we 
had  used  these  labels  awhile.    People  began  to 


SMITH'S 
ESSENCE    OF   GINGER 

ALCOHOL  93% 

Dose— Adult,  1  teaspoonful.     Children  in 
proportion  to  age. 

SMITH'S    PHARMACY 

Made  after  our  own  formula,  which  our  long 
experience  has  proved  best. 


call  for  "Smith's"  Spirits  of  Camphor; 
^'Smith's"  Paregoric,  etc.,  etc.,  and  thus  we 
found  that  the  form  of  label  adopted  was 
"bringing  us  repeat  orders  for  the  common 
household  remedies,  as  many  customers 
thought  the  preparations  possessed  extra 
strength  or  unusual  merit. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oregon.  EmmETT  MaGEE. 


WINDOW  SIGNS. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  submitting  some  store  signs  that  ap- 
peared in  a  window  display  of  Rexall  remedies 
in  Campbell  &  Paret's  pharmacv,  Tuxedo 
Park,  N.  Y. 

We  used  this  display  when  the  "big  league" 


I  read  the  Bulletin,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  best  all-around  drug  journal,  and  get  some 
great  suggestions  from  the  show-cards  and 
displays  printed  therein ! 

Perhaps  these  cards  will  prove  suggestive  to 
some  of  the  Bulletin  readers. 

I  use  red  sable  brushes  and  find  David's 
"Letterine"  show-card  inks  best,  especially  the 


Bargain  (ounter^ 

f#ELP  IfbuBSELF 

I  Everi/thin^  is  marked 

vplQin_R"iai 


m 


lupes 


black.  I  bought  some  assorted  dry  colors  from 
a  paint  dealer  and  find  that  by  mixing  them 
with  mucilage  and  water  some  very  good  and 
at  the  same  time  inexpensive  inks  can  be  made. 


"^-^ 


effleiigA 


'^'  ,^  AND  THEY'LL  SURELY 


^iS^^ 


Make  a  hit 


i('^^    WITH  YOU  !  ; 

They   put  it  over"  all  other 
■remedies    in  the  field !" 

^h  KEMEDY  for  ewryliUMAH    ILL  ( 


V' 


"¥f7erz    yic  Icy  ^  J^A/^C' 

^  ^^WIND^    CBLOW/ 
How '5  the  lime" you  need n g 
supply  of  CoLoCfiem.  Tnuvn. 

Mt'len  exposure  -  Per  C/iitppi-d  Han^f;.,^ 


hascball  season  opened.  Everybody  was  talk- 
ing baseball  at  the  time  and  the  results  of  the 
trim  were  very  good. 

I  made  the  show-cards  myself.  I  find  great 
diversion  from  the  regular  pharmacist's  duties 
in  making  show-cards,  price  tickets,  etc.,  for 
•our  store. 


Five  cents'  worth  of  each  color  will  last  a  long 
time. 

I  look  for  each  Bulletin  as  I  would  a  letter 
from  home!  Alex.  Lamouree,  Ph.G. 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


THE  WOMAN'S  SECTION  OF  A.  PH.  A. 

To  the  Editors : 

Your  editorial  comment  on  the  Woman's 
Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  your  May  issue 
is  very  pleasing  to  the  members,  and  as  secre- 
tary I  want  to  ask  if  you  will  not  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  still  further  assistance  by 
extending  an  invitation  through  your  journal 
to  each  and  every  woman  pharmacist  in  the 
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country  to  become  a  member  and  to  attend  the 
Nashville  convention  in  August? 

The  May  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  has  an  article  on  the  Woman's  Section 
which  is  explanatory.  From  this  you  will  note 
that  the  women  of  the  families  of  A.  Ph.  A. 
men  members  are  already  members  of  the  Sec- 
tion, and  we  urge  them  to  come  to  the  Nash- 
ville meeting  and  assist  in  the  organization  of 
the  Section  and  planning  of  the  year's  work. 

The  committees  are  already  actively  at  work, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  we  shall  have  a  very 
successful  meeting,  and  we  feel  sure  the  coop- 
eration of  the  pharmaceutical  press  will  assist 
in  bringing  out  a  large  attendance. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  assistance 
you  may  be  able  to  give  this  Section,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Anna  G.  Bagley, 

Secretary  A.  Ph.  A.  Woman's  Section. 


THEY  DIFFER  ON  THE  PRICE. 

To  the  Editors : 

On  page  256  of  the  June  issue  I  notice  a  re- 
quest by  R.  E.  Dales  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the 
price  of  the  following  prescription: 

Fluidextract  of  ergot   (P.  D. 
&  Co.) 6  fluidrachms 

Concentrated  tincture  of  passi- 
flora  incarnata  (Daniel's), 
q.  s 2  fluidounces 

Mr.  Dales  said  he  charged  75  cents.  In  my 
opinion  that  price  was  exorbitant.  Here  are 
my  own  estimates  of  the  cost: 

Fluidextract  of  ergot  (P.  D.  & 
Co.),  6  fluidrachms 18  cents 

Tincture   of   passiflora   incarnata 

(Daniel's),  q.  s 09  cents 

Two-ounce  bottle,  cork,  and 
label  03  cents 

Total    30  cents 

I  should  consider  the  loo-per-cent  rule  very 
high  for  this  prescription.  My  price  would  not 
be  over  50  cents,  and  I  would  give  the  patient 
a  line  of  explanatory  talk  even  at  that  price. 

Saginaw,  Mich.  IRA  E.  DunLAP. 


MAKING    TINCTURE    OF    CITROCHLORIDE 
OF  IRON,  N.  F. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  making  tincture  of  citrochloride  of  iron 
according  to  directions,  I  found  that  on  adding 
the  sodium  citrate  to  the  solution  of   ferric 


chloride,  instead  of  getting  a  deep-green  solu- 
tion (due  to  the  transposition  of  the  iron  into 
the  double  salt),  the  color  did  not  change.  It 
remained  brown,  the  color  of  the  iron  solution. 

This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
excess  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  for  the  amount  of  citrate 
taken.  Consequently  too  much  citrate  is  de- 
composed into  sodium  chloride  and  free  citric 
acid,  and  the  iron  is  not  all  converted  into  the 
double  citrate,  as  it  should  be. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  solution 
should  be  treated  to  about  50°  or  60°  C.  Then 
neutralize,  by  the  careful  addition  of  potas- 
sium bicarbonate,  until  the  required  deep, 
bright-green  color  of  the  double  citrate  of  iron 
(scale  salt)  is  obtained. 

This  trouble  would  have  been  obviated  en- 
tirely had  I  made  my  own  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  instead  of  using  the  manufactured 
article,  which  is  apt  to  contain  an  excess  of 
free  acid.  Walter  M.  Chase,  B.S. 

Bangor,  Maine. 


A  PERMANENT  WHITE  LINIMENT. 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  a  formula  of  a  good  white  liniment 
that  will  not  separate  on  standing: 

White  and  yolk  of  egg 1 

Spirit  of  turpentine 6  fluidrachms. 

Solution  of  lead  subacetate.  2  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol  6  fluidrachms. 

Oil  of  sassafras    1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  wintergreen,  synthetic. 2  fluidounces. 
Dilute  acetic  acid 12  fluidounces. 

Triturate  the  egg  and  turpentine  to  a  smooth  mix- 
ture, add  the  solution  lead  subacetate,  mix  well,  add  the 
acetic  acid,  mix  well  again,  add  alcohol,  and  then  the 
sassafras  and  wintergreen  oils. 

Houston,  Texas.  A.  G.  PeACOCK. 


SOME  SPELLING! 

To  the  Editors : 

Permanganate  of  potash  seems  to  puzzle  all 
of  them.    They  make  an  awful  stab  at  spelling 


it  out  sometimes.    I  enclose  the  latest  specimen 
we  have  received.  Subscriber. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


EGG  DRINKS. 

The  secret  of  dispensing  egg  drinks  lies  in  so  blend- 
ing the  egg  with  the  flavor  that  the  raw  egg  taste  is 
lost  and  the  syrup  flavor  is  brought  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  delightfully  flavored  cold  drink 
that  is  both  refreshing  and  nourishing.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  egg  drinks  are  the  healthiest  of 
all  cold  beverages  that  a  man  can  put  in  his  stomach, 
as  they  not  only  refresh,  but  also  give  the  stomach 
something  to  work  on  besides  sugar  and  water. 

TO    MAKE   AN   EGG  DRINK. 

The  fact  that  you  have  failed  to  make  a  success  of 
the  egg-drink  business  at  your  fountain  because  you 
were  unskilled  in  their  preparation  is  no  reason  for  a 
continued  failure.  You  can  learn.  It  requires  only  a 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  make  them. 

Egg  drinks  are  to  be  found  under  two  general 
heads,  the  sour  drinks,  such  as  egg  phosphate  or  egg 
lemonade,  and  sweet  drinks,  such  as  egg  chocolate  or 
egg  coffee,  etc. 

There  are,  perhaps,  less  acid  drinks  as  to  variety 
than  sweet,  but  they  enjoy  the  larger  sale.  Of  all  egg 
drinks,  when  it  comes  to  popularity,  it  is  conceded,  I 
believe,  that  the  egg  phosphate  heads  the  list. 

EGG  PHOSPHATE. 

To  prepare  an  egg  phosphate  draw  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  orange  syrup — other  flavors  may  be  used,  but  to 
our  way  of  thinking  this  is  the  best — into  a  twelve- 
ounce  glass;  take  an  egg  in  the  right  hand,  hold  it 
firmly,  and  with  a  quick  motion  break  it  over  the  edge 
of  the  glass.  Then  with  both  hands  separate  the  shell, 
allowing  the  egg  to  drop  into  the  glass  in  full  view  of 
the  customer.  If  the  yolk  is  bad  or  broken  set  it 
underneath  the  counter  instantly  and  prepare  another. 

BREAK   THE  EGG   WITH    ONE   HAND. 

We  have  given  the  directions  for  doing  this  before, 
but  will  give  them  again,  because  breaking  an  egg  with 
one  hand  is  something  that  every  dispenser  should 
learn  to  do.  It  not, only  shows  that  you  are  familiar 
with  your  business,  but  it  gives  you  speed,  which  is 
most  essential  in  mixing  egg  drinks. 

Have  your  hand  moist.  Hold  the  egg  in  the  right 
hand  between  the  forefinger  and  the  second  finger  with 
the  thumb  on  top.  Hold  the  glass  in  the  left  hand. 
Strike  the  egg  sharply  on  the  rim  of  the  glass  to  crack 
it,  then  holding  it  over  the  glass  press  down  slightly 
with  the  thumb  and  the  egg  drops  out,  leaving  the 
shell  in  your  hand. 

While  learning  to  do  this  the  glass  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  on  the  counter,  so  that  if  you  fail  the  left  hand 
can  come  to  your  assistance,  but  just  as  soon  as  you 
know  that  you  can  break  the  egg  with  one  hand,  then 
hold  the  glass  in  the  other  as  directed,  to  save  time. 

Now  add  a  few  dashes  of  phosphate  and  a  small 
quantity  of  finely  shaved  ice.  The  ice  makes  the  drink 
cold,  a  quality  it  must  possess  to  make  it  a  good  drink, 
and  also  assists  in  beating  the  egg. 


MIXING   AND   FINISHING  THE  DRINK. 

Now  shake  thoroughly — not  too  long,  as  it  will  kill 
the  life  of  the  egg,  but  just  enough  to  thoroughly  beat 
it— then  remove  the  glass,  leaving  the  egg,  syrup,  etc.,  in 
the  shaker.  With  the  coarse  stream  draw  into  the 
shaker  enough  carbonated  water  to  half  fill  the  glass, 
then  use  the  fine  stream  to  fill,  and  mix  the  whole 
thoroughly.  Place  a  clean  glass  in  front  of  your 
customer;  take  your  julep  strainer  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  place  it  in  the 
shaker  and  strain  into  the  clean  glass.  A  dash  of  nut- 
meg or  powdered  cinnamon  can  be  added.  All  acid 
drinks  are  made  in  this  way,  the  only  difference  being 
the  flavors. 

Another  method  that  some  Hke  is  to  strain  the  egg 
and  syrup  into  the  shaker  from  the  mixing  glass  after 
shaking,  before  the  carbonated  water  is  added.  This 
method  has  no  advantage,  and  being  slower  is  not  much 
in  use. 

SWEET  EGG   DRINKS. 

These  are  made  just  a  little  differently.  Draw  into 
your  glass  the  desired  amount  of  syrup;  into  this  break 
the  egg  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  cream  and  a 
little  finely  shaved  ice ;  then  shake  thoroughly.  Fill  the 
glass  with  soda  as  directed  for  egg  phosphate,  only  use 
the  coarse  stream  very  little,  doing  most  of  the  filling 
with  the  fine  stream.  This  will  give  you  a  drink  that 
is  thick  and  creamy,  which  is  what  you  must  secure  to 
have  this  class  of  drink  all  that  it  should  be. 

In  closing,  I- will  say  "push  egg  drinks  as  you  have 
never  pushed  them  before  and  see  what  the  results  will 
be.      To   push   you  must  advertise." 

ONE  WAY   TO  ADVERTISE. 

Try  an  egg-drink  window.  There  are  several  ways 
of  doing  this.  One  of  them  is  to  display  eggs  and 
oranges,  sugar  and  phosphates  in  the  window,  and  cards 
saying  that  this  is  all  that  enters  into  their  composition. 
Therefore,  they  are  pure  and  healthy. 

EGG    LEMONADE. 

Next  to  the  egg  phosphate  the  egg  lemonade  enjoys 
an  enviable  place  in  the  list  of  carbonated  beverages, 
and  the  demand  .for  this  drink  is  natural  and  on  the 
increase  because  it  has  the  thirst-quenching  qualities  of 
a  plain  lemonade.  It  also  possesses  a  certain  amount 
of  highly  nutritious  substcince. 

Draw  1^  ounces  of  simple  syrup  or  lemon  syrup, 
made  from  the  fruit;  into  this  break  the  egg  and  add 
the  juice  of  one-half  or  one  lemon.  Add  your  shaved 
ice,  shake  thoroughly,  and  then  proceed  as  directed  for 
an  egg  phosphate. 


THE  MENU   CARD  TELLS  HOW  THEY  ARE 
MADE. 

Quite  an  innovation,  and  one  that  has  proved  popu- 
lar with  his  customers — who  embrace  a  good  many 
people  who  like  good  things  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them— is  that  introduced  by  J.  P.  Grifiin,  of  the  Cat'n 
Fiddle,  Portland,  who  makes  a  specialty  on  his  menu 
of   a  line   of    fancy   sundaes,    and   prints   opposite  the 
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names    of    them    the    ingredients    of    which    they    are 
made. 

According  to  the  Pacific  Drug  Review  the  plan  has 
made  business,  by  creating  a  demand  for  the  higher 
priced  specials,  for  the  mere  mention  of  the  component 
parts  of  them  pleases  the  fancy  and  helps  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  cheaper  sundaes.  A  specimen  page  from 
the  Cat'n  Fiddle  menu  illustrates  the  point.     It  is: 

CONEY  ISLAND  -  -  -  -  -  -25 

Strawberry,  Vanilla  and  Chocolate  Ice  Cream,  Pine- 
apple fruit,  Nuts,  whipped  cream. 

PEACH  SPECIAL 25 

1  Banana,  Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Crushed  Peaches,  Nuts, 
Macaroons  and  whipped  cream. 

PEACH  O  RENO 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Crushed  Peaches  and  Marshmallow. 

CAT'N  FIDDLE  -  -  -  -  -  -     25 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream,  Marshmallow,  Chocolate  Syrup 
and  Nuts  mixed  well,   whipped  cream. 

B.\NANA  SPECIAL       -  -  ■  -  -  -     25 

1  Banana,  Vanilla  and  Strawberry  Ice  Cream,  Pine- 
apple  fruit.  Nuts,   whipped  cream. 

LOVER'S  DELIGHT      -  -  -  -  -  -     20 

1  Banana,  Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Raspberry  fruit.  Nuts, 
whipped  cream. 

SOCIETY  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     15 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  your  flavor.  Nuts,  and  fill  glass 
with  whipped  cream. 

TUTTI  FRUTTI  -  -  -  -  -  -     20 

Our  own  mixture  of  crystallized  Fruits  and  Nuts  with 
whipped  cream. 

CARNATION       -  -  -  -  -  -  -20 

Vanillit  Ice  Cream,  Marshmallow,  Carnation  Syrup, 
Nuts  and  whipped  cream. 

FLORODORA      -  -  -  -  -  -  -     25 

1  Banana,  Strawberry  Ice  Cream,  Strawberry  fruit. 
Nuts,  whipped  cream. 

PETER  PAN        -  -  -  -  -  -  -     25 

1  Banana,  Chocolate  Ice  Cream,  Marshmallow,  Nuts, 
whipped  cream. 

MARSHMALLOW  -  -  -  -  -  -     25 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Marshmallow  and  whipped  cream. 

NOUGAT  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     20 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Marshmallow  and  Nuts  mixed  with 
whipped  cream. 

BUSTER  BROWN  -  -  •  -  -  -     25 

Vanilla  and  Strawberry  Ice  Cream,  Crushed  Strawberry 
fruit  with  Nuts,  whipped  cream  and  Nabiscos. 

MERRY  WIDOW  -  -  -  -  -  -     25 

Crenie  de  Mint,  Nuts  and  Cherries,  Vanilla  and  Straw- 
berry Ice  Cream,  Crushed  Strawberries  and  whipped 
cream. 


THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  DRAW  SODA  WATER. 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  draw  ice-cream  soda,"  says 
the  Confectioners'  Gazette,  "and  that  way,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  is  but  seldom  followed.  In  the  first  place,  put 
about  11/2  to  2  fluidounces  of  syrup  into  the  glass,  turn 
in  the  fine  stream  of  carbonated  water,  moving  the 
glass  about  quickly  so  that  the  stream  may  play  upon 
every  portion  of  the  syrup  in  the  glass,  then  turn  in 
the  coarse  stream  until  the  glass  is  more  than  half  full; 
then  turn  in  the  fine  stream  for  a  moment  so  as  to  mix 
the  contents  of  the  glass  again;  now  drop  in  the  ice 
cream,  and  fill  up  the  glass  with  the  fine  stream,  turn- 
ing in  enough  of  the  latter  so  that  the  layer  of  foam 


rises  nicely  above  the  glass.  As  usually  drawn — syrup 
first,  then  ice  cream,  and  finally  soda — the  product  is  a 
layer  mixture  of  thick  syrup  on  the  bottom,  carbonated 
water  above  this,  the  whole  covered  with  a  meager 
amount  of  foam,  and  the  ice  cream  floating  about  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  foam.  Drawn  as  above 
indicated,  the  soda  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  charged 
water  and  syrup,  containing  the  ice  cream  indifferently 
suspended,  the  whole  nicely  topped  with  foam. 

"It  must  not,  however,  be  surmised  that  served  soda 
should  contain  a  good  deal  of  foam.  Such  is  not  the 
case;  a  certain  amount  of  foam  imparts  an  agreeable 
relish  to  the  drink,  but  too  much  gives  a  mixture  lack- 
ing body — it  is  too  'windy.' 

"It  requires  practice,  care,  and  good  judgment  to 
draw  soda  just  right. 

"This  point  should  be  strictly  observed  in  drawing 
soda  or  any  foaming  drinlo — always  hold  the  glass  so 
that  the  opening  of  the  draught-arm  is  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass.  In  this  way  there  is  no  chance  for 
escape  of  gas,  and  the  beverage  will  have  its  proper 
amount  of  foam. 

"If,  after  exercising  due  care,  it  is  found  impossible 
to  draw  the  soda  just  right,  then  the  fault  must  be 
with  the  materials.  It  may  be  that  there  is  an  excess 
of  'foam*  in  the  syrup,  or  there  may  be  a  deficiency — 
acid  syrups  require  more  than  others — or  that  another 
kind  of  'foam'  should  be  selected;  the  syrup  may  be  too 
thin;  the  carbonated  water  may  not  be  sufficiently  im- 
pregnated with  gas,  or  it  and  the  syrup  are  not  cold 
enough — if  too  warm,  the  mixture  will  quickly  lose  its 
gas  and  hence  its  foam;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  the  fault 
of  the  ice  cream. 

"When  soda  without  ice  cream  is  served,  the  syrup 
should  be  drawn  into  the  glass.  Then  turn  on  the  fine 
stream  of  soda,  quickly  moving  the  glass  about  as  be- 
fore ;  turn  in  the  coarse  stream  until  the  glass  is  nearly 
full,  and  then  again  turn  in  the  fine  stream  to  mix  the 
contents  of  the  glass  and  top  nicely  with  foam. 

"As  stated,  the  soda  served  should  have  sufficient 
foam.  An  excess  of  foam  proves  a  source  of  disap- 
pointment to  the  drinker,  especially  on  a  hot  day,  when 
he  is  anxious  for  a  'long'  drink.  Indeed,  it  is  lately 
becoming  more  and  more  the  fashion,  especially  among 
men.  to  drink  soda  without  foam — i.e.,  'solid,'  'flat,'  or 
'still.' 

"The  amount  of  syrup  used  must  vary  according  to 
circumstances;  ice-cream  soda  requires  less  than  soda 
without  ice  cream,  and  more  of  a  thin  syrup  is  required 
than  of  a  thicker  or  denser  syrup.  It  must  also  vary 
according  to  the  taste  of  customers,  some  desiring  quite 
a  sweet  beverage,  others  one  containing  comparatively 
little  syrup.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  drink 
should  not  be  so  sweet  as  to  leave  a  stinging  sensation 
in  the  throat,  but  sweet  enough  to  disguise  fully  the 
taste  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

"In  serving  'solid'  (or  'flat'  or  'still'),  such  as  phos- 
phates, the  carbonated  water  should  be  drawn  into  the 
glass  by  means  of  the  coarse  stream,  the  syrup  should 
then  be  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  spoon. 
If  the  process  be  reversed — i.e.,  carbonated  water  added 
to  syrup — effervescence  may  be  so  copious  as  to  over- 
flow the  glass.  In  drawing  the  carbonated  water  into 
the  glass,  the  latter  should  be  held  at  a  short  distance 
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from  the  draught-arm,  so  that  some  of  the  gas  may  be 
lost  from  the  water. 

"If  a  beverage  is  made  by  agitation  in  a  closed 
vessel,  as  in  making  egg  drinks  in  an  egg-shaker,  the 
egg,  etc.,  should  not  be  agitated  with  carbonated  water, 
but  plain  water  with  cracked  or  shaved  ice  should  be 
substituted  for  the  latter. 

"Soda  water  and  other  beverages  drawn  from  the 
fountain  should  always  be  quite  cold.  The  temperature 
of  these  drinks  when  drawn  should,  even  at  busy  times, 
be  never  lower  than  45°  F. — ice-cream  soda  will,  of 
course,  be  of  a  lower  temperature. 

"If  the  new  style  of  fountain,  where  refrigeration 
is  secured  from  the  iced  brine  above  the  ice-cream  cans, 
is  used,  the  devices  used  by  the  manufacturers  insure  a 
temperature  that  is  always  constant." 


explosions  of  tanks  are  few  and  easily  understood. 
New  tanks  of  the  best  grade,  he  said,  could  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $25.00  to  $30.00,  and  that  it  was  folly 
to  imperil  life  and  property  by  buying  any  other  kind. 


PREVENTING  SODA-TANK  EXPLOSIONS. 

Charles  S.  Rhodes  presented  a  paper  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion in  which  he  discussed  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of 
soda-water  tanks,  and  offered  some  suggestions  for 
preventing  such  accidents.  To  begin  with,  says  the 
Soda  Dispenser,  he  had  sent  a  series  of  questions  to  six 
large  manufacturers  of  soda-water  apparatus.  Much 
of  this  paper  was  based  on  the  replies  received.  Briefly 
stated,  the  information  he  adduced  is  about  as  follows : 
The  best  grade  of  riveted  steel,  tin-lined  tank  should, 
with  careful  usage,  last  five  years,  according  to  some 
manufacturers,  while  others  say  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years,  much  depending,  of  course,  upon  its  treat- 
ment. It  is  never  necessary  to  reline  such  a  tank 
except  in  case  of  leakage.  Leakage  means  not  that  the 
steel  shell  is  weakening,  but  that  the  inner  tank,  of  tin, 
is  worn  through  or  broken.  When  the  inner  tank  leaks, 
the  other  shell  may  rust  inside.  Enough  pressure  to 
explode  a  well-made  steel  fountain  would  burst  the 
rubber  pipe  used  in  charging  it.  Still,  when  a  tank  is 
charged  in  a  cool  place  and  then  carried  into  a  warm 
one,  an  expansion  of  gas  ensues  which  may  give  rise  to 
danger.  Another  source  of  danger  is  rust.  This  is 
especially  true  of  tanks  kept  in  a  damp  place.  Fre- 
quent painting  minimizes  this  danger.  Rough  handling 
may  damage  a  fountain  to  the  extent  of  causing  it  to 
explode  when  charged.  More  water  than  the  tank  is 
intended  to  hold  should  not  be  placed  in  it,  as  room 
should  be  allowed  for  the  gas  to  expand.  The  pres- 
sure gauge  used  in  charging  should  be  kept  in  good 
working  order. 

A  tank  made  without  rivets  should  be  inspected  at 
least  once  a  year.  Tanks  made  of  light  material  and 
sold  at  a  price  lower  than  that  charged  for  the  best 
should  be  shunned.  The  same  may  be  said  of  second- 
hand tanks.  Whenever  a  soda-water  dealer  has  any 
reason  to  suspect  a  tank  of  being  unsafe,  he  should 
cease  to  use  it  at  once  and  send  it  to  the  manufacturer 
for  an  overhauling.  The  best  way  to  insure  against 
tank  explosions  is  to  buy  only  the  best  grade  of  tanks 
from  a  reliable  manufacturer,  and  to  have  them  tested 
at  least  once  in  every  three  years. 

Mr.  Rhodes  commends  the  manufacturers  with  whom 
he  corresponds  for  their  frankness,  and  expresses  the 
belief  tliat   their    statements   show   that  the   causes    of 


ICE-CREAM   SODA  IN   ENGLAND. 

According  to  the  Pacific  Drug  Review,  report  comes 
from  London  that  the  American  soda  fountain  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  foothold  in  that  city,  and 
carbonated  drinks  are  being  dispensed  from  an  up-to- 
date  fountain  in  the  Strand. 

The  list  of  drinks  to  be  had  include  milk  shakes  and 
egg-nogs,  which  are  familiar  to  the  American,  but  the 
ice-cream  soda  of  various  fruit  flavors  has  found  pop- 
ular favor.  Heretofore  ice  cream  in  London  has  been 
a  weird  concoction — a  stranger  in  resemblance  and  taste 
to  the  American  original.  But  the  ice  cream  this  year 
is  said  to  be  the  real  thing. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  fountain  which  is 
large  and  rich  in  silver  and  onyx  occupies  an  incon- 
spicuous section  in  the  rear  of  the  drug  store.  You 
must  seek  to  find  it.  The  proprietor  in  answer  to  an 
American's  query  as  to  why  the  fountain  was  not 
placed  to  present  itself  to  the  first  glance  of  the  cus- 
tomer, said  with  keenness : 

"O,  it  might  interfere  with  our  drug  trade." 

"But,"  said  the  American,  who  knew,  "if  given  a 
chance,  might  it  not  become  as  important  as  your  drug 
trade,  or  at  least  prove  a  valuable  advertisement  for 
your  place?" 

"It  might  become  such  a  nuisance,"  was  the  reply. 

Despite  lack  of  position  and  advertisement  the  foun- 
tain has  been  doing  extremely  well.  The  prices  are 
higher  than  here.  An  ordinary  fruit  soda  costs  12 
cents,  while  an  ice-cream  soda  costs  18  cents;  an  egg- 
nog  or  a  milk  shake  runs  to  a  quarter;  while  more 
fancy  drinks  cost  as  high  as  60  cents. 

Though  the  barrooms  in  London  can  remain  open 
until  12.30  o'clock  every  night  except  Saturday,  when 
they  close  at  midnight,  and  Sunday  at  11  o'clock,  the 
soda  fountain  must  close  down  at  10  o'clock.  On 
Sunday,  like  a  barroom,  it  must  go  off  duty  between  3 
and  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  then  remain  going 
until  10.30  o'clock. 

While  the  principal  patronage  is  American,  yet  a 
number  of  English  people  have  been  trying  the  decoc- 
tions. Their  general  complaint  is  the  drinks  are  too 
sweet,  but  during  the  hot  spell  there  have  been  no 
complaints  that  they  are  too  cold,  which  is  the  usual 
charge  brought  against  beverages  in  American  fashion. 


A  GENTLEMAN  visiting  a  jail  noticed  a  colored  man 
of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  had  never  known  to  be 
guilty  of  wrong-doing. 

"Why,  Jim,  what  are  you  in  here  for?"  he  asked. 
"I  don't  know,  suh,"  replied  the  negro. 
"Well,  what  have  you  been  doing?" 
"Nothin'  't  all,  suh— nothin'  't  all." 
"What  made  'em  put  you  in  here,  then?" 
"Well,  dey  sez,  boss,  1  wuz  sent  up  fur  fragrancy,' 
— Lippincotfs. 
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Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

A  Few  Good  Ads. — 

The  H.  J.  Sherwood  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are 
vigorous  advertisers.  Recently  we  received  several  ads. 
that  were  used  by  this   firm,   and  they  appear   in   the 


Mail  your  Prescriptions  to  Sherwood's 
—Medicine  will  come  by  Parcels  Post 

^OU  can  enjoy  Sherwood's 
*■  expert  prescription  service 
— matters  not  where  you  live. 

We'll  serve  Jiou  promptly, 
charge  you  reasonably,  and 
make  change  b'S  mail. 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  uour 
doctor  about  us — our  reliabil- 
iTj),  fairness.  It's  altogether 
likely  he's  buying  his  drugs 
from  us  not). 

We  would  be  glad  to 
submit  prices  on  any 
Drugs  you  are  in  the 
mtu'ket  (or. 

The  H.J.  SHERWOOD  CO., 

2064  Eut  Ninth,    Rose  BuUding. 


LOZENGES 

Sulphur  and  Cream  Tartar 

(Sherwood  Quality) 
TWANY  people  use  this  old 
^'*  and  oery  reliable  spring 
medicine — but  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  best  drugs  be 
used — real  Sherwood  quality. 
Jl  facorite  mau  of  taking  this 
remedy  is  our  Lozenges.  The 
purest  sulphur  and  cream  of 
tartar  are  mixed  with  best  cane 
sugar — pressed  into  tablets  and 
taken  as  you  would  eat  candy. 
They  are  not  only  a  good 
spring  medicine,  but  wonder- 
ful to  clear  the  complexion. 
10c.  box- 3  for  25c. 
Parcels  Post,  3  for  30c. 

The  H.J.  SHERWOOD  CO., 

2064  East  Ninth,    Rose  Building. 
Prescriptions  called  for  and  delivered. 


SHERWOOD'S 

Expert  Prescription  Service  is 
for  Everybody. 

WHATEVER  your  cir- 
cumstances  may  be, 
you  cannot  afford  to  use 
Cheap  Orugs.  It's  poor 
economy. 

Sherwood's  Drug  service 
costs  you  little  if  any  more 
—you  know  you  ture  getting 
the  very  best— you  are  really 
helping  ))our  doctor  make  you 
well. 

The  action  oi  fresh,  active 
drugs  may  throw  the  balance 
in  your  favor  in  a  crisis. 

The  H.J.  SHERWOOD  CO., 

2064  East  Ninth,    Rose  Building. 
PreKriptions  called  for  and  delivered. 


How  would  a  cup  of  steam- 
ing hot  coffee  or  tea  seem 
with  your  cold  lunch  to-day  ? 

P'OOD?  Better  still,  of 
^^  course,  if  it  were  made 
at  home,  sugared  and 
creamed  your  way.  A  cal- 
oris  bottle  makes  all  this 
possible.  You  can  keep 
liquids  steaming:  hot  for  a 
day.  Sanitary— easy  to  use; 
just  pour  liquid  into  bottle 
and  cork— that's  all. 

Pints  (nickel  case)  $2.19 
Quarts  (nickel  case)  3.19 
Yaco  (Japanned)  pints  1.00 

The  H.J.  SHERWOOD  CO., 

2064  East  Ninth,    Rose  Building. 
Parcels  Post,  10c.  extra. 


accompanying  reproductions.  The  originals  in  the 
newspaper  were  about  three  inches  high  and  a  news- 
paper column  in  width.  Brief  and  to  the  point,  these 
ads.  must  have  come  in  for  a  very  general  reading. 

Umbrellas  Sold  in  Drug  Stores. — 

Umbrellas  sold  in  a  drug  store!  Why  not?  Ever 
nave  a  rain  in  your  town  and  see  the  people  come  into 
your  store  to  wait  until  it  was  over?  Ever  hear  them 
say,  "My!    I  wish  I  had  an  umbrella!"     Then  why  not 


turn  this  into  legitimate  profit?  A  representative  of 
the  Bulletin  who  recently  visited  the  store  of  "Green 
the  Druggist"  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  sends  the  accom- 
panying sketch  of  a  unique  umbrella  display  which  he 
saw  in  that  up-to-the-minute  establishment.  This  dis- 
play is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  on  wires  and  shows 


An  umbrella  display  in  a  drufi:  store. 

the  styles  of  umbrellas  carried  in  stock  elsewhere  in 
the  store.  An  attractive  sign  showing  the  price  hangs 
beneath  the  umbrellas,  and  the  whole  display  is  one 
that  is  sure  to  be  seen  by  every  customer.  F.  S.  Stone, 
the  wide-awake  manager  of  the  store,  says  that  on  rainy 
days  he  hangs  out  a  huge  red  umbrella  with  the  figures 
"97c"  displayed  thereon.  People  can  see  this  sign 
blocks  away.  Mr.  Stone  says  that  an  average  of  about 
twelve  umbrellas  are  sold  on  rainy  days. 

Four  Per  Cent  0£F  For  Cash.— 

Some  dealers  treat  a  credit  customer  just  as  well  as 
they  do  the  cash  buyer.  Others  do  not.  The  Water- 
house  Drug  Co.,  of  Charter  Oak,  Iowa,  believes  in 
encouraging  people  to  buy  for  cash,  and  offers  a 
special  inducement  to  that  end.  In  a  circular  dis- 
tributed among  its  customers  the  company  agrees  to 
pay  the  people  the  same  interest  for  the  use  of  their 
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25  23 
25  25 
23  23 
23  25 
25  25 
23  23 
25  25 
25^25 


DRUG 


WATERHOUSE^S 

CASH  TRADE  CERTIFICATE 


We  want  your  cash  trade  and- will  make  it 
pay  you  to  give  it  to  us 


$25 


.  to  certify  Ihat  the 


Thisi 
baarer 
discount  ' 
I  every  $23  worth  of  goods  bouitht  from  us  for  CASH 


is    <P1    entilled  lo 
It  of  «Pi  refunded 


$25 


l^  Always  bring  this  card  with  you 


50  50 
50  50 
100  50 
100  50 
100  50 
100  50 
100  SO 
100  50 


10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10 
5S5.5    3555555555S55553 


money  as  they  can  obtain  from  the  banks.      To  quote 
from  the  circular: 

It  has  often  been  said  to  us  that  the  cash  buyer  does  not  get 
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any  more  for  his  money  than  the  credit  buyer,  and  as  cash  is 
worth  so  much  to  the  merchant  he  should  favor  cash  customers. 
Knowing  this  to  be  true,  we  have  devised  a  plan  whereby  the 
cash  buyer  will  get  a  good  interest  for  his  money — in  fact,  as 
good  an  interest  as  if  he  put  it  into  the  bank. 

We  are  going  to  give  you  $1  in  silver  for  every  $25  worth 
of  goods  you  purchase  from  us  for  cash.  Keep  the  enclosed 
card  and  bring  it  with  you,  and  we  will  punch  out  as  much  as 
you  purchase.  When  the  card  is  all  punched  out,  come  and 
get  your  dollar. 

Are  you  with  us?  WATERHOUSE  DRUG  CO. 

With  every  purchase  the  buyer  is  given  a  check  on 
which  is  stamped  the  amount  of  the  transaction.  The 
check  is  larger  than  the  accompanying  reproduction.  It 
is  4^4  by  3J4  inches  and  is  made  of  somewhat  heavy 
yellow  paper.  When  a  customer's  purchases,  as  stamped 
on  the  check,  total  $25,  he  receives  a  dollar  refund. 
Thus  every  buyer  is  virtually  given  a  four-per-cent 
discount  for  cash. 

Where  Magazines  Take  Up  No  Floor  Space. — 

How  to  handle  magazines  without  using  any  floor 
space  at  all  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
which  is  a  sketch  made  by  a  representative  of  the 
Bulletin  who  recently  visited  the  drug  store  of  Henry 
Adams  &  Company,  429  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
An  ordinary  brass  rod  is  suspended  by  wires  from  the 
ceiling  at  a  height  of  about  seven  feet  and  directly 
over  the  outer  edge  of  the  cigar  counter.     Dennison 


Magazines  displayed  above  the  show  case. 

hanger  hooks  hold  the  magazines  in  place  on  the  rod. 
The  long  row  of  periodicals  with  their  artistically 
designed  covers  of  various  colors  produce  a  very  deco- 
rative effect,  as  well  as  a  prominent  display.  The 
height  of  the  rod  keeps  the  magazines  above  the  cus- 
tomers' heads,  but  leaves  them  within  easy  reach.  It  is 
a  splendid  idea,  especially  where  druggists  may  be 
prevented  from  handling  periodicals  for  lack  of  floor 
space.      Incidentally,    Ulysses    E.    Fortier,   manager    of 


the  store,  says  that  they  find  magazines  and  periodicals 
a  necessary  side-Hne  as  well  as  a  most  profitable  one. 

Biological  Products  Featured. — 

The  Paine  Drug  Co.  of  Rochester  has  a  unique 
style  of  advertising.  It  uses  newspaper  ads.  2]/^  by  4J4 
inches  in  dimensions,  with  a  peculiar  wide  border  around 


This  druff  storft  Is 
hnown  to  every  ph>-al- 
cian  In  town  for  c*rry- 
Irl?  t}i«  largest  Mock  of 
bloloeica  t**  meet  *mcr- 
fent  demand.  Blotov1ca.i 
products  tA  the  hlrhen 
potency  sjid  absorbftb)!- 
Ity  Vepi  at  an  even  tem- 
perature In  the  largest 
E4e«l  MolofflraJ  refrlff- 
eraior  In  the  state,  built 
eA-peK:taJIj'  for  the  pur- 
pose. Another  reason 
for  our  drux  store  su- 
premacy of  which  we 
have  #very  reason  to 
fe<)l  i>roud. 


fra'of  therapeutic*  flnd 
trieret>y  uphnld  the  high 
6tandsrd  of  our  reien- 
irtc  spotheesry  work, 
lur  Btock  of  hloloflcal 
products  Is  of  Interest 
t  only  to    physicians 


ed  In  dleesee  preven- 
tion. Tou  are  Invited  to 
and     Insnert 


liilnlmr  s«lt  doet 
of  the  IsrffSKt  known 
stocks  of  sntltOTKln"*, 
hact«r1ns,  yacclnes.  tu- 
herctillns  and  curatlre 
verums  which  are  keot 
fullv  potent  hy  an  rs»n 
low  temperatups. 


n 


1  .>u  aua.  Ul  uie  faliie  JJiUK  t^O 

each  one.  The  two  ads.  reproduced  herewith  show  the 
typographical  appearance  typical  of  the  Paine  announce- 
ments. 

Who  Straightens  the  Nails?— 

Who  straightens  the  nails  in  your  store?  Who 
saves  the  twine?  asks  Butler  Brothers'  Drummer.  Is 
your  unskilled  work  done  by  skilled  labor?  Are  your 
quarter-a-day  jobs  done  by  $2.00  clerks? 

Once  materials  were  too  valuable  to  waste.  The 
treasure  of  to-day  is  time.  How  much  actual  produc- 
tion is  squeezed  into  every  hour  spent  by  yourself  and 
your  employees?  On  which  side  of  your  ledger  of 
efficiency  would  you  put  each  hour  of  each  day? 

Place  your  employees  on  a  time  basis.  Grade  them 
in  accordance  with  the  way  and  efficiency  with  which 
they  spend  the  hours  at  their  disposal. 

Don't  assign  porter  work  to  salespeople.  Not  that 
they  are  too  good  for  it,  but  be  ruled  by  the  logic  that 
would  keep  you  from  using  a  derrick  to  lift  a  paper  of 
pins. 

A  giant  wastes  his  time  at  child's  play.  You  can't 
afford  to  pay  $15  a  week  to  any  one  who  does  the 
office  boy's  work.  There  is  always  a  man's  job  to  be 
done  in  the  store  and  you  should  employ  men  on  it, 
rather  than  on  trivial  things. 

Window  trimming,  store  arrangement,  and  mer- 
chandising problems  are  always  waiting  to  be  solved. 
Better  employ  yourself  and  your  clerks  in  solving  them 
than  in  little  chores  that  a  boy  could  do. 

Save  the  twine  and  straighten  the  nails.  Economize 
as  much  as  you  please,  but  assign  work  on  the  basis  of 
remuneration  received.  Who  straightens  the  nails  in 
your  store?     Think  it  over. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovii,i,E. 


Glittering:  Generalities. — 

B.  Lambert  has  shown  that  perfectly  pure  iron  will 
not  rust,  even  after  long  exposure  to  oxygen  and  water. 

A  German  firm  is  shredding  metals  into  wool-form, 
and  can  furnish  zinc,  lead,  aluminum,  magnesium,  cop- 
per, or  silver  wools. 

Hedonal,  in  0.7S-per-cent  solution,  injected  into  the 
veins,  is  being  used  for  producing  anesthesia  in  surgical 
operations.  It  produces  a  deep  sleep  lasting  six  to 
twelve  hours,  when  500  Cc.  is  injected. 

Quinine  when  given  continuously  for  long  periods  is 
found  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  may  produce  death 
in  this  way. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Clark  says  that  the  action  of  digitalis  de- 
pends upon  the  concentration  of  the  drug. 

Radium  rays  burn  the  skin,  destroy  bacteria,  neutral- 
ize rabies  virus,  destroy  cobra  poison,  kill  young  fish, 
and  cure  small  cancers  and  some  sarcomas,  ulcers,  etc. 

The  Valparaiso  Board  of  Health  finds  that  scarlet 
fever  is  not  distributed  in  books  which  have  been  used 
by  a  scarlet-fever  patient. 

French  chemists  claim  that  a  part  of  the  morphine 
in  powdered  opium  is  destroyed  or  rendered  insoluble 
by  long  exposure  to  light  and  air. 


The  best  Swedish  filter-paper  is  made  entirely  by 
hand  from  sorted  rags,  and  is  most  rigorously  con- 
trolled at  all  stages. 

By  boiling  dilute  solutions  of  tannic  or  gallic  acid 
with  silver  nitrate,  silver  cyanide  is  formed. 

Chloral  and  hexamethylene,  and  chloral  and  caf- 
feine, when  mixed  in  molecular  proportions,  combine  to 
form  a  single  crystalline  compound. 

Death  from  burns  may  occur  from  the  absorption  of 
toxic  substances  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  flesh. 

Coloring  matters  in  blotting-papers  are  shown  to  re- 
duce the  absorption  power  of  the  papers  to  a  very 
marked  extent. 

Metallic  copper  dissolves  in  water  to  an  extent 
which  can  be  shown  by  electric  sensitiveness,  but  not 
by  chemical  tests. 

Urea  is  found  in  small  amounts  in  pumpkin,  cauli- 
flower, melons,  turnip,  carrot,  and  potato. 

Distilled  water  causes  a  bloody  urine  in  mice  when 
drunk  freely.    It  appears  to  act  as  an  irritant. 

Castrated  animals  are  less  susceptible  to  convulsive 
poisons  than  normal.  There  is  some  evidence  that  this 
also  applies  to  man,  since  epileptic  attacks  have  been 
cured  by  castration. 

A  French  physician  says  that  the  first  feeding  of 
cow's  milk  to  infants  often  acts  as  a  mild  poison,  but 
the  system  quickly  acquires  a  normal  tolerance  for  it. 

Quinine  in  malaria  does  not  affect  the  leucocytes  of 
the  blood,  but  in  the  absence  of  malaria  it  produces 
"deep-seated  changes"  in  the  blood. 

Cacao  oil,  which  is  the  aromatic  principle  of  choco- 


Mathias  Noll's  Newly-equipped  Pharmacy.—"  Matt."  Noll,  the  well-known  pharmacist  in  Atchison,  Kansas,  has  recently  had 
new  fixtures  installed  in  his  store,  and  now  has  one  of  the  handsomest,  most  convenient,  and  up-to-date  establishments  in  the  country. 
A  bi«  "opening"  was  recently  conducted  by  Mr.  Noll  and  hie  son,  to  celebrate  fittingly  the  store's  new  dress,  and  the  place  was 
crowded  all  day  long  with  old  and  new  friends  of  the  Nolls.  Mr.  Noll  has  been  in  the  drug  business  for  37  years,  and  a  proprietor  for 
28  years,  during  which  time  he  has  dispensed  more  than  200,000  prescriptions.  Making  a  specialty  of  fine  window  displays,  he  has 
been  awarded  numerous  prizes  by  manufacturers,  some  of  them  amounting  to  as  much  as  $100  In  gold.  Prominent  in  his  city, 
Mr.  Noll  has  been  a  member  of  the  City  Council  under  two  mayors,  and  he  is  well  known  in  both  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Always  a  faithful  member  af  the  Kansas  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  he  has  served  that  body  as  president  and  in  other 
capacities  as  well.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  his  son.  Robert  Noll,  recently 
•dmitted  into  partnership,  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
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late,  is  rich  in  linalool  and  contains  several  complex 
ethers. 

Two  grammes  of  hydrogen  at  normal  pressure  con- 
tain about  one  milHon  million  million  million  of  mole- 
cules, and  each  molecule  is  composed  of  1700  corpuscles. 

Titanium  salts  are  powerful  bactericides  and  are 
being  tried  internally  for  tuberculosis  and  externally  in 
lotions  and  ointments.  They  are  thought  to  be  non- 
poisonous. 

Dr.  Davidson  has  evidence  that  cockroaches  spread 
cancer.  He  finds  that  the  intestines  of  the  cockroach 
often  contains  an  alga  which  he  traces  to  cancerous 
conditions,  and  believes  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  spread 
of  this  disease.         ^ 

Dr.  Engelbreth  thinks  that  leprosy  is  spread  by 
goats,  in  some  way  which  he  has  not  yet  discovered. 
He  shows  that  in  countries  where  leprosy  is  prevalent 
the  disease  has  a  marked  relation  to  the  number  of 
goats,  and  when  goats  are  exterminated  the  disease 
disappears. 

R.  Ellis  says  that  oil-water  emulsions  are  most 
stable  when  the  water  contains  a  trace  of  alkali — equiva- 
lent to  a  thousandth-normal  solution.  More  alkali  than 
this  makes  the  emulsion  less  stable.  He  also  says  that 
the  surface  tension  of  the  solution  has  little  to  do  with 
the  emulsion.  • 

Some  Temperatures. — 

The  Bunsen  burner  gives  a  temperature  of  1100° 
to  1350°  C,  which  first  is  the  melting  point  of  cast 
iron,  and  an  "orange  heat."  The  McKee  burner  gives 
about  1500°  C. — the  melting  point  of  pure  iron,  and  a 
"dazzling-white  heat."  The  oxyhydrogen  flame  arrives 
at  2000°  C. — 250°  above  the  melting  point  of  platinum, 
and  about  the  boiling  point  of  silver.  The  oxyacetylene 
flame  is  about  2400°  C. — at  which  temperature  lime 
and  magnesia  melt.  The  electric  arc  has  a  temperature 
of  about  3500°  C.  (or  3600°  C.  under  pressure),  at 
which  every  element  melts  except  carbon.  But  the 
sun's  temperature  is  calculated  as  about  5500°  C.  All 
temperatures  from  — 272°  C,  the  boiling  point  of 
hehum,  to  3600°  C.  have  been  attained  by  science,  and 
the  effects  studied. 

The  Great  Preservative! — 

Formaldehyde  hardens  cellulose  and  starches  in  a 
manner  similar  to  its  action  on  gelatin.  Cotton  treated 
with  formaldehyde  cannot  be  mercerized  nor  easily 
affected  by  alkalies.  Starch  so  treated  becomes  insensi- 
tive in  boiling  water.  The  treatment  is  being  applied 
to  artificial  silk  with  excellent  results,  since  the  main 
objection  to  artificial  silk  at  present  is  its  weakness 
when  wet.  A  sample  treated  with  formaldehyde  was 
found  to  be  nearly  twice  as  strong  when  dry,  and 
two  and  a  half  times  as  strong  when  wet,  as  before 
the  treatment.  The  silk  does  not  take  dyes  as  readily 
after  treatment,  but  this  objection  is  easily  remedied 
by  using  a  mordant. 

Minutiae. — 

Professor  Thompson  says  that  "one  electrified  atom 
is  worth  about  a  million  unelectrified  ones  for  creating 
an  impression  that  can  be  detected  by  chemical  art." 
By  electrifying  an  element  its  physical  properties,  as 
color,  shape,  magnetic  properties,  etc.,  are  changed,  but 


not  its  weight.  With  gases  minute  particles  only  one- 
seventeen-hundredth  as  large  as  the  hydrogen  atom 
are  given  off  by  electrical  influence,  and  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  "all  atoms  are  partially  made  up  of  these 
tiny  particles."  Professor  Collie  by  electrifying  hydro- 
gen has  obtained  neon  from  it,  apparently  performing 
a  transmutation  of  this  element.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  an  element  being  obtained  from  one  of  lower 
atomic  weight. 


BOOKS 


Lehn  &  Fink's  Report. 
This  book  is  a  review  of  the  more  interesting  work 
performed  in  Lehn  &  Fink's  Analytical  Laboratory  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  The  general  scope  of  the  Re- 
port may  be  seen  from  the  products  that  are  discussed 
in  it.  They  include  gums,  essential  oils,  chemicals, 
botanical  drugs,  digestive  ferments,  soaps,  and  wines. 
The  data  given  in  the  "Report"  have  a  real  practical 
value  because  they  represent  tests  made  on  drugs  gath- 
ered at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  various 
localities.  Most  of  the  drugs  on  the  market  have  been 
found  to  comply  with  the  law,  although  it  is  said  that 
certain  drugs  are  still  subject  to  adulteration,  notably 
asafetida  and  lupulin.  The  hope  is  expressed,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  be  brought  up  to  the  proper  stand- 
ard in  course  of  time.  The  "Report"  expresses  the  be- 
lief that  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  will  specify  more  ex- 
actly the  amounts  of  earth,  stems,  etc.,  allowable  in 
various  botanical  drugs.  With  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  various  drugs  on  the  market,  it  will  be  possible  to 
establish  tests  of  a  more  definite  character  and  express 
the  requirements  in  more  certain  language. 


Pocket  Ophthalmic  Dictionary. 
This  little  handbook  of  286  pages  will  prove  of 
great  service  to  the  pharmacist  who  has  taken  up  the 
study  and  practice  of  optometry.  Every  term  used  in 
optometry  and  ophthalmology  is  clearly  defined,  and 
the  definitions  are  so  extensive  in  some  cases  as  to 
make  this  little  work  almost  a  text-book  in  small  com- 
pass. Some  volume  of  the  kind,  it  would  seem,  is 
almost  a  necessity  to  every  refractionist.  The  author 
is  James  J.  Lewis,  Oph.D.,  Professor  of  Optometry  in 
Ihe  Northern  Illinois  College  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otology,  Chicago.  This  is  the  fourth  edition,  the  last 
preceding  edition  having  been  brought  out  in  1910,  which 
shows  the  popularity  of  the  book.  The  volume  is  bound 
in  red  flexible  leather  and  the  price  is  $1.50. 


"The  Chemistry  of  Dyeing." 
A  monograph  under  this  title  has  been  written  by 
John  K.  Wood,  D.Sc,  lecturer  in  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity College,  Dundee,  Scotland.  It  appears  from  a 
perusal  of  the  book  that  the  laws  of  physical  chemistry 
underlie  the  whole  dyeing  industry.  The  author  shows 
how  these  laws  find  application  in  the  coloring  of  tex- 
tile fibers  with  dyestuffs.  The  publishers  are  Gurney 
&  Jackson,  London. 
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QUERIES 


Infortnation  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  follozving  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail ;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


dangerous  if  given  internally,  and  should  be  omitted 
from  the  mixture.  As  a  safeguard  against  diphtheria, 
a  gargle  would  be  better. 


A  Shot-gun  Mixture. 

S.  C.  submits  an  unusual  query.  He  says :  "Will 
you  kindly  publish  a  formula  in  your  next  issue  com- 
prising the  following  ingredients,  and  give  the  percent- 
age of  those  substances  which  must  be  mentioned  on  the 
label  or  wrapper — i.e.,  alcohol  and  spirits  of  nitre.  Also 
give  full  directions  and  dose  for  a  child  one  month  old, 
and  the  adult  dose.  Here  are  the  names  of  the  in- 
gredients : 

Chlorate  of  potash. 

Glycerin. 

Senna. 

Licorice. 

Spirit  of  nitre   (sweet). 

Aniseed. 

Fennel. 

Wild  ginger. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Water. 

Alcohol. 

"The  sarsaparilla  is  to  'purify'  the  blood.  The  anise 
is  to  be  used  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  flavor, 
senna  for  its  laxative  qualities,  the  nitre  for  fever  con- 
ditions, glycerin  as  a  preservative  and  for  its  soothing 
qualities,  wild  ginger  for  coughs,  and  licorice  for  cough 
and  for  a  coloring  vehicle.  The  chlorate  of  potash  is 
used  as  an  antiseptic  for  the  prevention  of  diphtheria. 

"Would  you  suggest  the  use  of  fluidextracts  of  the 
following:  wild  ginger,  fennel,  anise,  licorice,  senna, 
sarsaparilla;  or  would  you  use  the  oils  of  fennel  and 
anise  (dissolved  in  the  nitre)  ?  I  should  like  the  mix- 
ture to  contain  not  over  10  or  12  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

"Would  you  use  a  solid  or  the  fluidextract  of  licor- 
ice? Would  you  use  the  syrup  of  senna  or  the  fluid- 
extract  with  the  oil  of  coriander  in  it?" 

We  suggest  the  following  formula,  although  a  mis- 
cellaneous shot-gun  mixture  of  this  kind  is  scarcely  to 
be  commended : 

Potassium    chlorate     4  grains. 

Fluidextract  of  senna,  U.   S.   P 1}^  ounces. 

Fluidextract  of  licorice 1  ounce. 

Fluidextract   of  sarsaparilla 1  ounce. 

Fluidextract  of  wild  ginger J4   ounce. 

Spirit  of  nitrous   ether 1  ounce. 

Oil    of    anise 4  minims. 

Oil  of  fennel 6  minims. 

glycerin     4  ounces. 

f.VK*''    8  ounces. 

»V  ater  to  make 1  pint. 

Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  add  the  fluid 
Wracts,  mix  well,  then  add  2'/^  ounces  of  water.  Allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  24  hours  with  occasional  shaking,  then  filter 
*nd  pass  enough  water  through  the  filter  to  make  1%  ounces  of 

^aaM      V"   ■  *  ^^^  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  in   this   and 
*aa  the  glycerin. 

Alcohol=:12   per  cent.     Dose,  adults,   1  to  4  drachms. 

*0  dro"""         n'trous  cther=6   per  cent.     Dose  for  infants,   5  to 

Leave   out   the   potassium   chlorate   entirely.     It   is 


A  Difficult  Bismuth  Mixture. 

G.  J.  M.  writes:  "I  have  had  trouble  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture.     Please  explain  the  difficulty. 

Bismuth  subnitrate    70  grains. 

Hydrochloric    acid    dil 1^   fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  nux   vomica ty,  fluidrachms 

Essence  of  pepsin    2  fluidounces. 

Glycerin,  water,  of  each  equal 

parts  enough  to   make 4  fluidounces. 

"On  standing  a  half-hour  or  so,  the  mixture  turns 
black  with  a  black,  grainy  deposit." 

We  have  made  up  several  samples  of  this  prescrip- 
tion, using  different  essences  of  pepsin  and  mixing  in 
different  ways,  but  in  no  case  do  we  obtain  the  black 
deposit  spoken  of  even  after  several  days.  Of  course 
we  have  a  deposit  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  as  it  is  insolu- 
ble in  the  mixture,  but  it  appears  white  or  brownish, 
depending  upon  the  color  of  the  essence  of  pepsin 
used.  With  a  proprietary  essence  of  pepsin  we  get  a 
light-colored,  nice  appearing  mixture,  whereas  with 
the  N.  F.  Essence  of  Pepsin  the  mixture  is  somewhat 
darker. 

Knowing  that  bismuth  salts  sometimes  darkens  in 
the  presence  of  moisture  and  sunlight,  we  exposed  one 
bottle  to  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  and  noticed  that  the 
bismuth  subnitrate  became  black.  Possibly  this  may 
have  been  your  trouble.  H  not,  it  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  your  materials  were  not  pure  and  contained 
sulphur,  which  formed  the  black  bismuth  sulphide.  A 
frequent  impurity  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  is 
sulphur  or  sulphurous  acid.  Do  you  use  the  C.  P.  or 
commercial  hydrochloric  acid  for  making  the  dilute 
acid?  And  when  making  the  dilution  are  you  using 
distilled  water  or  a  tap  water  which  possibly  contains 
sulphur? 

Our  directions  for  compounding  are  as  follows : 
Rub  the  bismuth  subnitrate  to  a  fine  and  smooth  paste 
with  a  portion  of  the  essence  of  pepsin,  then  add  the 
balance  of  pepsin  essence,  the  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  sufficient  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
glycerin  and  distilled  water  to  make  4  fluidounces.  As 
an  extra  precaution  we  would  dispense  it  in  an  amber 
bottle  with  a  "shake  well"  label. 


An  Interesting  Legal  Question. 

J.  H.  W.  raises  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
using  an  inventory  suggestion  contributed  to  the 
Bulletin  by  Wm.  C.  Moulton,  of  Millbury,  Mass.  It 
appeared  on  page  125  of  the  March  issue  this  year. 
Mr.  Moulton  said : 

In  taking  inventory  I  use  an  original  method  that  saves  me 
many  hours.  The  idea  is  this:  instead  of  writing  out  the  name 
of  the  article  I  put  down  merely  the  value  at  the  cost  price. 
If  I  conle  to  an  article  which  I  do  not  know  the  price  of,  I 
make  a  note  of  it  and  look  it  up  later.  In  this  way  we  can  go 
through  a  case  quickly  and  add  the  figures  up,  giving  the  total 
value.  If  there  are  several  articles  together  costing  the  same 
we  bunch  them. 

The  querist  now  raises  the  question :  "Would  such 
an  inventory  be  valid  in  case  of  fire,  or  would  it  be 
merely  a  quick  method  of  taking  stock  for  one's  own 
information? 
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"I  understand  that  in  case  of  fire  one  is  penalized 
for  the  absence  of  a  detailed  inventory.  Am  I  cor- 
rectly informed?" 

As  to  Mr.  Moulton's  inventory  suggestion,  the 
querist's  point  is  well  taken.  It  is  the  opinion  of  At- 
torney Charles  M.  Woodruff  that  an  inventory  giving 
the  cost  of  products  without  their  names  could  not  be 
introduced  as  evidence  in  a  contested  case.  Suppose 
the  question  of  value  came  up  in  adjusting  the  insur- 
ance. If  the  records  showed  only  the  prices,  some 
complications  might  arise.  If  the  insurance  adjusters 
wished  to  go  over  a  druggist's  own  inventory  to 
determine  the  correctness  of  his  estimates,  mere  cost 
marks  without  names  would  be  of  questionable  value. 
This  inventory  suggestion  is  novel,  but  in  case  of  fire 
would  be  of  doubtful  validity. 

If  the  pohcy  actually  called  for  an  inventory,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain  insurance,  in  case  of  fire, 
without  one.  Of  course,  one  must  prove  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  stock  prior  to  a  fire,  and  an  inventory 
is  a  great  help  to  that  end. 


Tincture  of  Cudbear. 

J.  F.  writes :  "I  am  sorry  to  admit  that  I  am  not 
pharmacist  enough  to  devise  a  satisfactory  method  for 
percolating  cudbear  to  make  the  N.  F.  tincture.     Can 


you  offer  any  suggestions  that  will  help  me  to  percolate 
it  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time?" 

Several  years  ago  the  Northern  Ohio  branch  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  investigate  the  best  process  for  mak- 
ing tincture  of  cudbear.  W.  T.  Hankey,  a  member  of 
this  body,  reported  that  the  recipe  of  the  National 
Formulary  was  impracticable;  that  percolation  con- 
sumed a  large  amount  of  time;  that  maceration 
yielded  a  proc'ict  as  highly  colored  as  that  obtained  by 
percolation,  while  the  process  consumed  much  less  time. 
He  carried  out  the  following  experiments  with  a  view 
of  finding  what  menstruum  was  best  adapted  for  ex- 
tracting the  tinctorial  power  of  cudbear,  macerating  dif- 
ferent batches  of  this  drug  with  water,  10-per-cent 
alcohol,  20-per-cent  alcohol,  2S-per-cent  alcohol,  33%- 
per-cent  alcohol  (the  N.  F.  strength  of  menstruum), 
50-per-cent  alcohol,  60-per-cent  alcohol,  75-per-cent 
alcohol,  85-per-cent  alcohol,  and  U.  S.  P.  alcohol.  He 
tested  the  tinctorial  strength  of  each  of  these  products 
by  mixing  a  definite  quantity  of  each  tincture  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  these  diluted  watery  prepara- 
tions being  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  From  these  dilu- 
tions it  was  clearly  shown  that  75-per-cent  alcohol 
(alcohol,  U.  S.  P.,  75  Cc,  water  25  Cc.)  showed  the 
maximum  tinctorial  power.  All  these  tinctures  experi- 
enced a  decided  change  of  color  when  acids  were  added 
to  them. 

Here  is  a  process  which  Mr.  Hankey  offered  as  a 
distinct  improvement  on  the  official :  Take  12.5  grammes 
of  cudbear,  24  Cc.  of  10-per-cent  ammonia  water,  and 
200  Cc.  of  water.  Extract  the  drug  by  circulatory 
maceration  for  three  days.  Evaporate  the  watery  ex- 
tract to  50  Cc.  Then  add  ZZ  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  water 
sufficient  to  make  100  Cc. 

The  extracted  residue  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  drug.  According  to  Mr.  Hankey 
the  extraction  with  ammonia  yields  a  product  far  su- 
perior to  that  produced  by  the  N.  F.  process. 


A  Pharmacist  Aloft.— The  yoiingr  woman  perched  on  top  of  the 
windmill  is  Miss  Daisy  A.  Frick,  of  Audubon,  Iowa.  Apparently 
the  dizzy  heights  have  no  terrors  for  Miss  Prick,  for  she  sits  on  the 
edge  of  the  platform  as  cool  and  collected  as  you  please.  It  should 
be  an  easy  tr&ndtion  from  the  windmill  to  a  flying  machine. 


Tonics. 

D.  C.  A.  wants  a  formula  of  a  good  systemic  tonic. 
There  are  a  number  of  such  preparations.  Among  them 
are  Beef,  Iron  and  Wine,  and  the  various  syrups  and 
elixirs  of  the  hypophosphites.  Formulas  of  those  prepa- 
rations have  appeared  before  in  the  Bulletin  and  may 
be  found  by  consulting  the  annual  indexes.  A  nice 
glycerin  tonic  may  be  found  in  the  National  Formulary 
on  page  28  under  the  name  of  Glycerinated  Elixir  of 
Gentian : 

Fluidextract  ol  gentian  (U.  S.  P.) 10  Cc. 

Fluidextract  of  taraxacum  (U.  S.   P.) 15  Cc. 

Acetic  ether    » 5  Cc. 

Phosphoric  acid  (U.  S.  P.=85  per 

cent)    8.5  grammes. 

Tincture  ot  sweet  orange  peel  (U.  S.  P.).  15  Cc. 

Compound  tincture   of  cardamom 

(U.   S.   P.) 60  Cc. 

Solution  of  saccharin  (N.  F.) 30  Cc. 

Glycerin    400  Cc. 

Sugar     200  grammes. 

White  wine  (sherry)  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make   1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  325  Cc.  (or  10  fluidounces)  o^  *!*''* 
wine;  add  the  other  ingredients,  previously  mixed,  and  sufficient 
white  wine  to  make  1000  Cc.  (or  32  fluidounces).  Allow  to 
stand  twenty-four  hours,   if  convenient,  and  filter. 

Then  there  are  the  well-known  elixirs  of  calisaya 
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and  iron  and  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine,  which  are 
good  tonics  but  not  adapted  to  sale  over  the  counter. 


Ivy  Poisoning. 

V.  B. — Many  remedies  have  been  advocated.  The 
free  apphcation  of  a  carbohzed  alkaline  wash  to  neu- 
tralize the  poison,  such  as  Dobell's  solution,  followed 
by  fluidextract  of  grindelia  diluted  with  water  (1  to  10) 
or  distilled  extract  of  hamamelis,  is  very  good. 

The  following  formula  has  also  been  suggested  for 
the  treatment  of  ivy  poisoning: 

Zinc  carbonate   J4  ounce. 

Lime  water   2  ounces. 

Glycerin    8  ounces. 

Apply  to  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  soft  old  muslin. 

Professor  Wormley  recommends  a  mixture  of  1 
part  carbolic  acid,  6  parts  of  sodium  bisulphite,  and  100 
parts  of  water. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Straley,  of  Huntsville,  N.  J.,  has  found 
that  a  strong  decoction  of  chestnut-leaves  applied  to 
the  affected  part  every  few  hours  has  a  very  beneficial 
effect  in  reducing  heat,  itching,  and  smarting. 

When  the  inflammation  is  in  the  face,  and  accom- 
panied by  much  swelling  of  the  eyeUds,  alum  curd  is 
very  efficient. 

Ointment  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  with  carbolic  acid  (3 
per  cent)  is  useful  to  heal  the  lesions  of  the  skin. 


Almond  Lotions. 

V.  B.  wants  a  formula  for  a  hquid  lotion  for  the 
treatment  of  sunburn,  freckles,  pimples,  etc.  Almond 
cosmetic  creams  are  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
following  formulas  are  found  in  the  literature : 

(1)  Blanched  almonds   4  ounces. 

Curd    soap    i/$   ounce. 

Oil   of  bitter  almonds 10  minims. 

Oil  of  bergamot    1  drachm. 

Rectified   spirit   4  ounces. 

Orange-flower  water 12  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by  warming,  and  add  grad- 
ually to  the  almonds  beaten  up  in  a  mortar.  Strain,  and  add 
the  oils  dissovled  in  the  spirit.     Mix  well. 

(2)  Almonds,  blanched    1  ounce. 

Rose-water   4  ounces. 

Beat  the  almonds  to  a  paste  and  add  the  rose-water;  strain, 
heat  to  boiling  point,  and  add 

White  wax  1  ounce. 

Almond  oil 2  ounces. 

White  Castile  soap 1  ounce. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  add 

Saturated  boric  acid  solution 2  ounces. 

Eau  de  Cologne  1  ounce. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds 4  minims. 

Oil  of  rose-geranium 5  minims. 

Glycerin   1  ounce. 


Saturated  Solutions. 

R.  S.  C.  wants  to  know  the  number  of  grains  to  the 
ounce  in  saturated  solutions  of  the  following:  Sodium 
iodide,  potassium  permanganate,  boric  acid,  salicyhc 
acid,  chloral  hydrate  and  potassium  iodide. 

If  you  will  look  up  the  solubilities  of  these  sub- 
stances, you  can  approximate  the  amount  of  each  chem- 
ical that  is  necessary  to  make  an  ounce  of  the  satu- 
rated  solution.     Then   by   experiment  you   can   deter- 


mine the  quantity  exactly.  Sodium  iodide,  for  example, 
is  soluble  in  0.5  part  of  water;  hence  0.5x455=227.5 
grains.  Potassium  permanganate  is  soluble  in  15  parts 
of  water;  hence  455-^15=30.3  grains.  Boric  acid  is 
soluble  in  18  parts  of  water;  hence  455—18=25  grains. 
Salicylic  acid  is  soluble  in  308  parts  of  water;  there- 
fore, 455^308=1.4  grains.  Chloral  hydrate  is  soluble 
in  V/i  parts  of  water;  455-^1.5=303  grains. 

As  we  haye  already  pointed  out,  the  foregoing  an- 
swers are  only  approximate.  Temperature  plays  a 
part,  and  these  solubilities  are  taken  at  25°  C. 


A   Tobacco  Antidote. 

D.  C.  A. — According  to  the  National  Druggist,  the 
bark  of  the  tulip  tree,  Liriodendron  Tulipifera  Lin.,  is 
a  good  cure  for  the  tobacco  habit.  A  small  piece  of  the 
inner  bark  is  chewed  whenever  the  habitue  has  a  desire 
to  chew  or  smoke. 

We  understand  that  tablets  of  gentian,  cinchona,  and 
other  bitter  tonics  are  sometimes  used.  The  explana- 
tion for  the  efficacy  of  these  bitter  drugs  is  twofold: 
First,  they  remove  the  desire  for  tobacco  to  some  ex- 
tent: secondly,  by  virtue  of  their  taste  and  presence  in 
the  mouth,  they  take  the  place  of  tobacco.  The  tablets 
are  not  swallowed,  but  are  allowed  to  dissolve  on  the 
tongue. 

The  following  formula  has  also  been  recommended 
as  a  tobacco  antidote  or  substitute : 

Licorice  root,  cut  coarse 4  ounces  av. 

Gentian  root,  cut  coarse 1  ounce  av. 

Bay  leaves,  whole  sufficient. 

Water  sufficient. 

Make  a  decoction  of  the  licorice  and  gentian  roots  with 
sufficient  water  so  that  it  will  measure  about  two  pints,  when 
strained.  In  this  decoction  macerate  the  bay  leaves  over  night, 
remove  excessive  moisture  by  shaking,  lay  them  into  flat  sheets, 
and  by  pressure  form  into  blocks  the  shape  of  tobacco  plugs. 


An  Impossible  Emulsion. 

M.  &  W.  complain  that  they  have  been  unable  to  fill 
the  following  prescription  correctly.  They  wish  to 
know  whether  it  can  be  made  to  yield  one  pint  of  fin- 
ished emulsion : 

Castor  oil   6  fluidounces. 

Olive  oil 6  fluidounces. 

Glycerin    4  fluidounces. 

Gum  arabic  5  drachms. 

Make  an  emulsion. 

We  know  of  no  way  of  making  an  emulsion  of  oils 
without  water.  The  gum  is  useless  in  this  mixture, 
and  an  emulsion  containing  75  per  cent  of  oil  by  volume 
is  not  easy  to  make  under  any  conditions.  Yolk  of  egg 
or  condensed  milk  would  produce  an  emulsion  of  this 
strength  in  this  formula  if  the  glycerin  be  omitted  and 
water  used. 


An  Incompatible  Washing  Compound. 

C.  D.  S.  submits  the  following  query:  "I  put  up  a 
washing  compound  composed  of  equal  parts  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  and  potassium  carbonate.  It  is  marketed 
in  two-ounce  turned  wooden  boxes.  After  a  week  or 
ten  days  the  preparation  cakes.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  add  to  it  to  prevent  the  caking?    I  have  dried  the 
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materials   carefully   and  added  corn-starch   in   various 
quantities,  but  this  does  not  help  any." 

Potassium  carbonate  is  hygroscopic  and  cakes  read- 
ily. The  addition  of  starch  to  the  alkali  would  only 
increase  the  formation  of  a  mass.  Try  the  addition  of 
some  insoluble  substance  such  as  talc.  That  may  mini- 
mize the  trouble.  Of  course  potassium  carbonate  is 
very  deliquescent,  and  on  taking  up  moisture  it  may 
possibly  react  with  ammonium  chloride.  Talc  will  in- 
crease the  permanence  of  the  mixture.  It  would  be  ad- 
visable, too,  to  substitute  sodium  carbonate  for  potas- 
sium carbonate  as  the  former  is  less  deliquescent. 


chloric  acid.  The  black  color  is  probably  due  to  a 
sulphide  of  mercury,  which  is  notoriously  hard  to  dis- 
solve. 


Oleo-stearate  of  Zinc. 

G.  inquires :  "Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  oleo- 
stearate  of  zinc?  This  is  a  rather  thick  fluid,  and  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  work  I  have." 

The  formula  appears  on  page  197  of  the  National 
Formulary.     To  quote : 

Zinc  acetate 90  grammes. 

Stearic  acid  (U.  S.  P.) 190  grammes. 

Oleic  acid  (U.  S.  P.) 36  grammes. 

Potassium  hydroxide  (U.  S.  P.)...   36  grammes. 

Alcohol 1000  Cc. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufEcient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  oleic  and  stearic  acids  in  600  Cc.  (or  18  fluid- 
ounces)  of  alcohol,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  potassium 
hydroxide  in  400  Cc.  (or  12  fluidounces)  of  alcohol,  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  and  mix  the  hot  solutions.  Strain  the  mixtures  into  a 
capacious  vessel,  and  add  to  it  1000  Cc.  (or  30  fluidounces)  of 
hot  distilled  water.  Dissolve  the  zinc  acetate  in  1000  Cc.  (or 
30  fluidounces)  of  boiling  distilled  water,  filter  the  solution,  if 
necessary,  and  pour  it,  in  a  thin  stream,  into  the  hot  alcoholic 
solution  first  obtained,  with  constant  stirring.  Then  stir  the 
mixture  occasionally  until  cool,  transfer  it  to  a  muslin  strainer, 
allow  the  precipitate  to  drain,  wash  it  thoroughly  on  the  strainer 
with  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
When  dry  sift  it  through  a  very  fine  sieve. 


Elixir  of  Glycerophosphates  Without  Sugar. 

A.  J.  wants  a  formula  of  elixir  of  glycerophos- 
phates compound  without  sugar. 

The  following  formula  is  found  in  the  literature : 

Calcium    glycerophosphate    160  grains. 

Sodium   glycerophosphate   212  grains. 

Iron    glycerophosphate    (scale) SO  grains. 

Potassium  glycerophosphate 106  grains. 

Citric   acid    76  grains. 

Tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel . .  50  fluidrachms. 

Sodium  chloride    120  grains. 

Saccharin     4  grains. 

Glycerin    _. 6  fluidounces. 

Sherry   wine    10  fluidounces. 

Distilled   water   to 40  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  glycerophosphates  and  citric  acid  in  12  fluid- 
ounces  of  warm  water,  add  the  glycerin,  and  when  cool  add  the 
tincture  of  orange  in  which  the  saccharin  has  been  previously 
dissolved,  then  the  sherry  wine,  and  sufiicient  water  to  make  40 
fluidounces.  Filter  through  paper  sprinkled  with  talcum,  re- 
turning the  filtrate  until  it  passes  perfectly   clear. 


Removing   Bichloride   Stains  from    the   Nails. 

V.  C.  sends  us  the  following  question :  "What  can 
be  used  to  remove  discoloration  from  the  finger-nails  of 
surgeons  after  using  bichloride  solution  for  disinfecting 
the  hands?" 

After  working  with  sublimate  solutions  it  is  best  to 
bathe  the  hands  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  common 
salt  (1  to  50  of  water)  followed  by  soap  and  wool-fat. 
If  the  nails  are  stained,  apply  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of 
sodium    thiosulphate,    slightly    acidulated    with    hydro- 


Mouth-wash  and  Gargle. 

D.  C.  wants  a  formula  of  a  mouth-wash  and  gargle. 
Use  "Alkaline  Antiseptic."  The  formula  appears  on 
page  79  of  the  National  Formulary.     To  quote: 

Potassium    bicarbonate    32  grammes. 

Sodium   benzoate    32  grammes. 

Sodium    borate    8  grammes. 

Thymol     0.2  gramme. 

Eucalyptol    0.2  Cc. 

Oil  of  peppermint 0.2  Cc. 

Oil   of  gaultheria 0.4  Cc. 

Tincture  of  cudbear   (N.  F.) 16  Cc. 

Alcohol     60  Cc. 

Glycerin     250  Cc. 

Purified  talc   (U.   ?-   P.) 10  grammes. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make..  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  600  Cc.  (19  fluidounces)  of  water,  and 
the  thymol,  eucalyptol,  and  oils  in  the  alcohol.  Mix  the  alco- 
holic solution  with  the  glycerin  and  tincture  of  cudbear,  add 
the  solution  of  the  salts,  and  enough  water  to  make  1000  Cc. 
(or  32  fluidounces).  Add  the  purified  talc  and  shake  occa- 
sionally during  a  few  days  if  convenient;  then  filter,  returning 
the  first  portions  until  the  filtrate  passes  brilliantly  clear. 


Headache  Mixtures. 

A.  J.  writes :    "Please  publish  a  formula  of  a  liquid 
headache  remedy." 

(1)  Acetanilide   80  grains. 

Alcohol     1  fluidounce. 

Aromatic   spirit   of   ammonia 1  fluidounce. 

Compound   tincture  of   cardamom..!  fluidounce. 
Simple  elixir,  to  make 4  fluidounces. 

Dissolve   the  acetanilide   in   the  alcohol    and   add   the  other 
ingredients. 

The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful. 

(2)  Iron   and  quinine  citrate 1  drachm. 

Potassium  bromide   2  drachms. 

Tincture   of   orange 1  drachm. 

Syrup     5  drachms. 

Water   to   make 6  ounces. 

The  dose  is  a  quarter  to  a  half-ounce  twice  a  day. 


A  Medicated  Salt  for  Animal  Stock. 

F.  B.  K.  wants  a  formula  for  a  medicated  salt  that 
may  be  placed  before  animal  st6ck  so  that  they  can 
help  themselves  to  it.  The  base  of  such  stock  salts  is 
usually  sodium  chloride  to  the  extent  of  95  per  cent. 
Then  there  is  about  one  per  cent  of  sulphur,  one  per 
cent  of  gentian,  and  perhaps  a  little  sodium  bicar- 
bonate. 


Short  Answers. 

J.  A.  C. — According  to  the  statements  made  on  the 
label,  Lavoris  contains  zinc  chloride,  a  grain  to  the 
ounce.  There  are  also  present  cinnamon,  formaldehyde, 
menthol,  and  other  antiseptics. 

G.  F.  B. — We  do  not  know  the  perfume  used  in  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention. 

G.  I.  B. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparations  which  you  mention. 

V.  B. — We  are  not  familiar  with  the  composition  of 
the  proprietary  product  which  you  mention. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


In  both  Pennsylvania  and 
TWO  BILLS  DEAD.      Illinois    movements    have 

been  on  foot  during  at  least 
the  last  four  or  five  years  looking  toward  the 
enactment  of  new  pharmacy  bills.  For  the  sec- 
ond or  third  time  measures  were  introduced 
<iuring  the  recent  sessions  of  the  two  respective 
legislatures,  but  both  bills  were  defeated.  In 
tx)th  cases  the  situation  was  much  the  same. 
While  there  was  a  majority  of  druggists  in 
favor  of  each  bill,  a  considerable  minority  was 
against  it,  and  apparently  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing success. 

The  Pennsylvania  draft  was  really  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  several  existing  laws  affecting 
pharmacy  in  one  way  or  another,  and  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  earnest  and  some- 
times acrimonious  discussion  in  the  State  for 
a  number  of  years.     Agreement  was  appar- 


ently reached  at  a  conference  held  last  spring, 
but  the  bill  was  killed  in  the  senate  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  In  Illinois  the  bill 
provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  graduation  prerequisite,  and,  as 
we  reported  last  month,  some  opposition  had 
manifested  itself  to  such  a  requirement  even 
though  the  druggists  of  the  State  had  declared 
in  favor  of  it  by  a  large  majority.  Other  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  moreover,  were  the  subject  of 
more  or  less  dispute,  and  there  was  just  enough 
dissatisfaction  to  pave  the  way  for  defeat. 

All  of  which  illustrates  the  truth  that  the 
only  way  to  get  legislation  is  to  iron  out  all 
differences  beforehand,  and  then  present  a 
united  front  before  the  legislature. 


*     * 


MISUSE  OF 
DRUG  DECISIONS 


The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  made  an  important 
change  in  the  form  of  issu- 
ing notices  of  judgments  which  give  the  result 
of  actions  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
Hereafter  the  headings  of  these  notices  will 
show  at  a  glance  whether  the  government  won 
its  suit  or  the  defendant  manufacturer  was 
acquitted.  This  change  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  Department  has  discovered  that  sales- 
men have  used  these  notices  in  the  old  form 
to  prejudice  a  customer  against  a  competitor's 
goods  even  where  the  competitor  has  been  ac- 
quitted. 

This  was  possible  with  the  old  form,  because 
it  was  frequently  necessary  to  read  the  entire 
notice  of  judgment  in  order  to  learn  whether  a 
penalty  had  been  entered  or  the  defendant  ac- 
quitted. Many  persons  did  not  take  the  time 
or  trouble  to  read  the  notice,  and  in  many  cases 
took  it  for  granted  that  a  notice  of  judgment 
meant  in  each  instance  that  the  government  had 
won,  and  that  to  sell  the  defendant's  product 
would  be  to  violate  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
The  publication  of  the  notices  of  judgment  is 
the  severest  part  of  the  penalty  when  the  gov- 
ernment has  won  its  case  against  the  manufac- 
turer, because  publication  of  the  verdict  against 
him  is  a  serious  blow  to  his  business.    The  De- 
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partment  has  no  wish  to  have  those  who  have 
won  their  cases  against  the  government  suffer 
from  any  misapprehension  that  they  have  been 
convicted. 

The  new  form  will  state  clearly  in  its  head- 
ing whether  the  judgment  is  in  favor  of  or 
against  the  manufacturer,  and  thus  make  the 
punitive  effect  of  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment still  stronger,  but  relieve  manufac- 
turers who  have  won  their  cases  from  the  dan- 
ger of  false  use  of  the  decision  on  the  part  of 
their  competitors. 


F.  E.  Harrison,  of  Philadel- 

LEGiSLATioN.       P^^^'  ^^"^  ^^^  followiug  Com- 
munication   to    the    annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  a  few  weeks  ago : 

Having  observed  in  the  public  newspapers  that  a 
member  of  the  legislature  intepded  offering  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  bichloride  of  mercury  tablets,  inas- 
much as  several  deaths  have  occurred  from  the  care- 
lessness of  individuals,  I  would  suggest  that  your 
honorable  body,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  request  the 
said  member  of  the  legislature  to  add  that  "owing  to 
the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  our  citizens  have  de- 
parted this  life  by  the  sure  and  easy  method  of  inhaling 
illuminating  gas,  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  one  to  use  illuminating  gas 
without  first  securing  a  prescription  from  a  duly  regis- 
tered physician  so  that  the  ignorant,  careless  and 
vicious  may  be  protected."  Should  your  body  see  fit 
also  to  add  guns,  knives,  and  razors  to  the  act  I  will 
offer  no  objection.  Of  course  we  may  find  that  the 
national  authorities  call  this  a  restraint  of  trade,  but 
never  mind. 

We  now  have  to  consult  some  code  or  other  before 
we  may  make  any  sale.  In  contrast  to  all  this  I  re- 
member that  in  my  days  of  apprenticeship  we  had  to 
consult  a  list  of  the  banks  to  see  if  any  of  them  had 
failed  over  night,  before  we  could  accept  as  money  a 
bill  offered  us — the  famous  "shin  plaster." 

There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  Mr.  Har- 
rison's remarks. 


A  PRETTY 
SITUATION  1 


In  Iowa  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  has  decided  that 
there  was  no  reason  on  earth 
why  the  State  itself  should  violate  its  own 
pharmacy  act.  It  seems  that  in  certain  of  the 
State  institutions,  like  insane  hospitals  and 
penitentiaries,  dispensing  is  done  by  unregis- 
tered men  under  the  supervision  of  physicians. 
The  Board  of  Pharmacy  thought  this  a  very 
inconsistent  position  for  the  State  to  assume 


and  so  took  the  matter  up  with  the  State  Board 
of  Control.  The  latter  body,  however,  defend- 
ed the  practice,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
argue  that  "it  could  not  see  the  necessity  of 
employing  registered  men  as  hospital  stewards 
as  long  as  it  could  find  unregistered  men  of 
ability  who  were  willing  to  do  the  work  at 
less  expense !"  What  do  you  think  of  that  as 
an  argument?  Naturally  enough,  the  Board 
of  Pharrnacy  wasn't  satisfied  with  this  con- 
tention, and  so  the  whole  matter  has  been  put 
up  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  State.  All 
of  which  reminds  us  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Drug  Clerks  has  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  and  has  complained  that  in 
several  States  dispensing  is  being  done  in  pub- 
lic institutions  by  unregistered  men. 


The  development  of  chain 
CHAIN-STORES,      storcs  in  pharmacy  continues 

apace.  We  saw  a  statement 
in  print  not  long  ago  to  the  effect  that  the 
Riker-Hegeman  Co.  in  New  York  had  recently 
opened  its  eightieth  store.  This  particular 
establishment  was  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  and 
was  provided  with  a  $40,000  equipment,  a 
mammoth  soda  fountain,  automatic  carbonat- 
ing  machinery,  and  ice-cream  machinery  of  the 
latest  type.  A  force  of  20  clerks  was  employed 
and  the  establishment  was  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  State.  In  the  meantime,  too^ 
another  Owl  drug  store  has  been  opened  in 
Los  Angeles,  which  makes  the  twenty-sixth 
store  in  this  group.  Additional  leases  are  be- 
ing negotiated  in  other  sections  of  the  city,  and 
the  Owl  people  will  have  more  stores  in  the 
near  future.  "Green  the  Druggist,  Inc.,"  of 
Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Holyoke  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  entered  the  Boston  field  by  the 
establishment  of  a  store  at  the  corner  of  Tre- 
mont  Row  and  Howard  Street,  and  Mr.  Green 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  other  stores 
will  be  acquired  throughout  several  of  the 
larger  cities  in  New  England. 


The  druggists  out  in  Iowa 
GOOD  WORK  I  have  shown  what  can  be 

done  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  a  State  pharmaceutical  association. 
They  employed  an  organizer  a  couple  of  years 
or  so  ago,  who  happened,  by  the  way,  to  be  a 
woman,    and   if    we  mistake   not   her  entire 
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time  was  utilized.  In  any  event  the  membership 
shot  up  in  one  year  from  something  like  500  or 
600  to  pretty  nearly  1200.  During  this  last  year 
250  additional  members  have  been  included, 
making  a  grand  total  at  the  present  time  of 
almost  1400.  Think  of  it !  Iowa  isn't  a  thickly 
populated  State  like  some  of  the  eastern  com- 
monwealths, and  a  State  association  compris- 
ing 1400  is  certainly  going  some.  One  magnet 
used  successfully  by  the  Iowa  association  was 
legislative  work.  A  vigorous  campaign  in  be- 
half of  better  legislation  has  been  conducted 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  during  the  last 
winter  Mr.  Frank  Shane  was  right  on  the 
ground  during  the  entie  session  of  the  legis- 
lature looking  after  the  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

THE  Those  who  expect  to  attend 

INTERNATIONAL      the     elcvenWi     International 

CONGRESS.  T->u  .-•       1   ^ 

Pharmaceutical  Congress 
will  perhaps  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
date  is  September  lY-21  at  The  Hague, 
Holland.  The  various  governments  have  ap- 
pointed their  official  delegates,  all  of  whom 
are  pharmacists  of  world-wide  reputation.  The 
famous  Dr.  A.  Tschirch,  for  instance,  has  been 
appointed  a  delegate  by  the  government  of 
Switzerland.  The  Congress  will  open  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  On  the  previous  evening,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  a  reception,  while  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  there  will  be  another  re- 
ception tendered  by  the  municipal  authorities 
of  The  Hague.  During  the  second  day  the 
sectional  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  where  the  municipal  authorities 
will  receive  the  delegates  formally,  and  in  the 
afternoon  tea  will  be  given  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  Other  interesting  entertainments 
and  arrangements  have  been  planned. 


tax,  which  of  course  would  be  a  manifest  in- 
justice. It  is  therefore  seeking  to  have  the 
bill  so  amended  that  "commercial  and  profes- 
sional associations  not  organized  for  profit" 
should  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the 
act.  There  certainly  is  no  sense  in  making 
bodies  like  pharmaceutical  associations  pay  an 
income  tax.  Heaven  knows  they  have  hard 
work  enough  as  it  is  to  get  sufficient  money  to 
pay  expenses  and  keep  afloat. 


The  recent  death  of  Frank 
FRANK  H.  WYETH.    H.  Wyeth,  at  the  age  of  76, 

removes  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  in  the  manufacturing  branch  of 
pharmacy.  John  and  Frank  Wyeth  began  the 
retail  drug  business  at  Eighth  and  Walnut 
Streets  in  Philadelphia  more  than  50  years 
ago,  and  in  the  course  of  time  gradually 
entered  into  manufacturing  operations.  When 
the  firm  was  finally  incorporated  John  Wyeth 
was  made  president,  and  Frank  Wyeth  was 
elected  vice-president  and  was  in  direct  charge 
of  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business.  The 
latter  retired  from  active  live  five  years  ago 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maxwell  Wyeth. 


SOAP-BARK 
AS  A  "FOAM." 


Soap-bark  is  evidently  taboo 
for  use  as  a  soda  foam.  Dr. 
R.  B.  Blume,  head  of  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Health,  has  told  drug- 
gists that  they  must  not  use  the  stuff.  After  an 
investigation  conducted  by  some  of  his  assist- 
ants he  found  ten  guilty  dispensers,  and  issued 
a  sharp  reprimand  in  every  case.  They  were 
told  that  if  they  were  caught  again  they  would 
be  prosecuted.  Dr.  Blume  declared  that  soap- 
bark  is  a  poison,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  its 
employment  at  the  soda  fountain,  and  that  its 
use  would  not  be  tolerated. 


The  tariff  bill  under  consid- 

INCOME  TAX  .  •  ,    .,  .  •,  •  ,1 

AND  THE  N.  A.  R.  D.  ^^ation  at  this  writmg  m  the 
United  States  Senate  pro- 
vides, as  everybody  knows,  for  an  income  tax. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  this  tax  applicable,  not 
alone  to  individuals,  but  also  to  firms,  corpora- 
tions and  associations.  Exemption  is  provided 
only  for  "associations  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  religious,  charitable  or  educa- 
tional purposes."  The  N.  A  .R.  D.  is  fearful 
that  if  the  bill  passes  in  its  present  form  that 
organization  will  be  made  to  pay  an  income 


Something  rather  unique  in 
SICK  'EM,  TiGEi     the  way  of  a  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Wisconsin  State  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation. 

Whereas,  Some  of  the  department  stores  of  Mil- 
waukee are  advertising  certain  medicinal  preparations 
at  a  price  which,  if  compounded  and  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standard  formulas,  cannot  be  retailed 
legitimately  at  the  prices  they  are  advertised  at,  and 

Whereas,  Such  preparations  are,  if  not  prepared  in 
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strict  accordance  with  the  formulas  of  the  W.  S.  P., 
detrimental  to  health,  we,  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  session  assembled,  pro- 
test against  this  and  hereby  request  that  these  articles 
as  sold  be  inspected  by  the  Pure  Food  Commission  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  up  to  standard,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission if  they  find  any  infringement  on  the  pure  food 
and  drug  law  immediately  prosecute  any  and  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  sale  of  inferior  quality  goods. 

This  is  sicking  the  dogs  on  with  a  ven- 
geance. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  once  the  animals 
get  a  taste  of  blood  they  won't  run  amuck. 


N.  A.  R.  D. 

POLITICS. 


Various  local  associations 
throughout  the  country  are 
selecting  representatives  of 
their  own  for  political  preferment  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in 
August.  Thus  we  are  interested  to  see  that 
James  F.  Finneran  of  Boston  has  been  unani- 
mously indorsed  by  the  Massachusetts  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  for  membership  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  while  E.  H.  Thiesing  of 
Cincinnati  has  been  selected  as  the  official  can- 
didate of  the  local  association  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 


cern.  The  complainant  company  charged  the 
Milwaukee  concern,  in  which  400  or  500  retail 
druggists  of  Wisconsin  are  stockholders,  with 
manufacturing  a  product  similar  to  "Castoria" 
and  with  using  wrappers  which  infringed  upon 
the  plaintiff's  copyright  for  the  labels  of  their 
well-known  preparation.  Judge  Geiger  upheld 
the  claim  of  the  complainant  and  ordered  the 
defendant  concern  to  pay  damages  of  $200,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  the  action. 


In  an  editorial  in  this  issue 
RESTRICTIONS  OFF.  ^^  ^^^  BULLETIN  brief  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  fact 
that,  following  the  government  suit  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  the 
company  will  abandon  its  terms  of  sale 
whereby  dealers  handling  the  goods  are  not 
allowed  to  handle  any  other,  and  the  retailer 
can  also  now  sell  the  Eastman  goods  at  any 
price  he  wishes  instead  of  at  the  price  fixed  by 
the  manufacturers.  These  changes  will  go  into 
effect  immediately.  If  the  changes  bring  the 
relief  for  retailers  which  is  intended,  according 
to  Assistant  Attorney-General  Clark  McKer- 
chen,  the  suit  will  be  dropped. 


The  Feed  Control  Section, 
A  KANSAS  RULING,  having  charge  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Kansas  live- 
stock remedy  law,  has  announced  that  the  right 
to  compel  the  labeling  and  payment  of  tax 
upon  live-stock  remedies  controlled  by  the  law, 
and  now  upon  the  shelves  of  local  dealers 
within  the  State,  as  provided  for  in  the  law, 
will  be  waived.  Local  dealers  within  the  State 
must  stamp  or  mark  as  follows,  "On  hand  June 
30,  1913,"  all  such  remedies  on  their  shelves 
at  that  time.  The  goods  may  then  be  disposed 
of  without  attaching  a  tax  stamp  or  label.  All 
remedies  coming  under  the  law  and  received  on 
or  after  July  1,  1913,  must  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 


The  Centaur  Co.,  New  York 
CASTORIA.         City.,  man  ufacturerof 

Fletcher's  C  a  s  t  o  ri  a,  was 
granted  a  permanent  injunction  by  Judge  F.  A. 
Geiger  in  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
Milwaukee  on  June  Y,  which  restrains  the  Wis- 
consin Pharmacal  Co.,  Milwaukee,  from  imi- 
tating the  wrappers  used  by  the  plaintiff  con- 


EDITORIAL 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PRICE  REGULATION. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Sanatogen  case,  logically 
following  other  decisions  of  similar  tenor,  has 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  price  restriction.  The 
plain  meaning  of  these  decisions  was  made  the 
subject  of  extended  comment  in  this  journal 
last  month.  It  was  shown,  for  instance,  that 
the  Miles  decision  rendered  it  impossible  and 
illegal  under  the  Sherman  law  to  restrict  the 
price  of  unpatented  articles,  and  that  the  San- 
atogen decision  rendered  it  equally  impossible 
and  illegal  under  the  patent  law  to  restrict  the 
price  of  patented  articles.  When,  under  the 
Miles  decision,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Sher- 
man act  outlawed  the  price  regulation  of  mer- 
chandise, it  was  thought  that  patented  articles 
like  kodaks  and  Gillette  razors  could  still  be 
price-governed  under  the  patent  monopoly  en- 
joyed by  them.    The  Sanatogen  decision,  how- 
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ever,  absolutely  and  finally  dismissed  so  vain 
a  hope. 

In  the  case  of  kodaks,  indeed,  the  govern- 
ment has  now  compelled  the  manufacturers  to 
abandon  the  price-regulating  plan  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  many  years,  so  that  from 
now  on  kodaks  and  kodak  supplies  will  be  sub- 
ject to  price  cutting  like  everything  else.  Sev- 
eral other  patented  articles,  previously  regu- 
lated in  price,  will  be  similarly  affected.  In 
a  word,  then,  neither  the  Sherman  law  nor  the 
patent  law,  as  at  present  written,  affords  the 
slightest  hope  in  the  direction  of  price  restric- 
tion. 

Under  the  circumstances  what  can  be  done  ? 
Many  suggestions  have  recently  been  ad- 
vanced, but  nearly  all  of  them  seem  to  us  futile. 
Henry  B.  Joy,  a  prominent  automobile  manu- 
facturer of  this  city,  has  of  late  been  widely 
quoted  as  declaring  that  the  government  was 
inconsistent  in  its  attitude.  On  the  one  hand, 
asserts  Mr.  Joy,  an  act  is  passed  definitely  pro- 
hibiting railways  from  making  rebates,  i.e., 
from  cutting  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  manufacturer  attempts  to  prohibit  the  cut- 
ting of  prices  he  is  found  to  be  in  restraint  of 
trade.  Other  speakers  and  writers  have  pointed 
out  the  same  apparent  discrepancy,  but  such 
criticisms  fail  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  essence  of  the  railway  rate  law  is,  not 
that  the  railways  shall  be  prevented  from  cut- 
ting prices,  but  that  they  shall  be  prohibited 
from  offering  one  price  to  one  shipper  and  an- 
other price  to  another  shipper.  Thus  an  en- 
tirely different  principle  is  involved.  What  the 
Elkin  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to  prevent  price  dis- 
crimination and  not  price  cutting.  All  ship- 
pers must  be  treated  exactly  alike,  and  the  rail- 
ways may  cut  prices  all  they  please  so  long  as 
everybody  gets  the  benefit  and  it  is  not  re- 
stricted to  a  few  favorites.  This  principle  is 
in  entire  accord  with  the  Sherman  act,  and  is 
not  at  all  in  conflict  with  the  attempts  of  the 
government  to  leave  entirely  open  the  natural 
"cutting"  and  lowering  of  prices. 

The  Sherman  act,  as  we  pointed  out  editor- 
ially two  or  three  years  ago,  is  based  on  the 
old  common-law  doctrine,  and  as  well  upon 
the  time-honored  economic  doctrine,  that  the 
prices  which  result  from  the  unfettered  traffick- 
ing of  the  market  place,  one  competitor  under- 
bidding another,  and  still  others  underbidding 
the  second  until  the  very  lowest  point  has  been 
reached,  are  the  prices  to  which  the  public  is 


entitled;  that  all  unfair  and  monopolistic 
profit  has  thus  been  automatically  prevented; 
that  the  consumer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  every 
progressive  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion; and  that  the  dealer  who  by  any  device 
whatsoever  interferes  with  the  action  and 
interaction  of  this  free  bargaining  is  therefore 
subverting  natural  law  for  his  own  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  welfare. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  seen  from  recent  deci- 
sions to  be  the  very  genius  of  the  Sherman  act. 
There  must  be  no  restraint  of  any  sort  upon 
trade.  There  must  be  no  restraint  of  any  sort 
upon  prices. 

Not  only  is  this  the  genius  of  the  Sherman 
act,  but  it  seems  to  be  fundamental  American 
doctrine  also.  The  very  instant  it  is  proposed 
to  restrict  or  interfere  with  it,  a  wail  of  pro- 
test goes  up  all  over  the  country.  Witness 
what  happened  this  spring  when  President 
Wilson  signed  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill  containing  as  a  rider  the  provision  declar- 
ing that  no  part  of  the  $300,000  appropriated 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  act  should 
be  used  against  either  the  associations  of  farm- 
ers or  labor  unions.  During  the  weeks  when 
the  president  had  this  bill  under  consideration 
he  was  urged  by  almost  the  entire  press  of  the 
country  not  to  give  it  his  signature.  When 
he  finally  signed  it,  he  did  so  under  specific  pro- 
test against  the  particular  provision  under  dis- 
cussion, but  even  this  did  not  exempt  him  from 
bitter  criticism.  It  was  almost  everywhere  felt 
that  the  Sherman  act  should  apply  to  every- 
body alike,  and  that  it  was  iniquitous  to  exempt 
labor  unions  or  the  associations  of  farmers 
from  its  operations. 

Now  this  situation  touches  most  closely 
upon  the  only  practical  relief  we  see  in  sight 
for  the  drug  trade  in  its  desire  to  achieve  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  price  regulation.  The 
bill  drawn  up  by  Frank  H.  Freericks,  and  in- 
troduced in  the  upper  house  at  Washington 
by  Senator  Clapp,  practically  seeks  to  waive 
the  Sherman  act  so  far  as  retailers,  labor  or- 
ganizations, producers  and  growers  are  con- 
cerned. These  interests,  unlike  others  in  the 
country,  are  to  be  permitted  to  combine  their 
activities  and  to  fix  prices,  although  the  right 
to  do  so  is  to  be  regulated  by  some  commission 
or  bureau  in  Washington.  This  is  a  rational 
proposal,  and  we  believe  it  is  a  just  proposal. 
We  should  personally  like  to  see  it  succeed. 
But  the  practical  question  is:  Is  it  likely  to 
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succeed  under  the  circumstances?  Will  it  not 
provoke  just  such  a  protest  as  was  called 
forth  several  months  ago  by  the  rider  on  the 
civil  appropriation  bill?  Will  it  not  seem  to 
the  American  people  as  being  in  conflict  with 
the  principle  of  treating  all  interests  in  this 
country  exactly  alike  ?  Furthermore,  and  more 
important,  even  if  such  a  provision  were  to  be- 
come law,  would  it  not  be  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  was  discriminatory? 

There  remains  to  consider  the  effort  which 
has  been  made  in  New  Jersey  and  North  Da- 
kota to  solve  the  problem  by  indirection.  The 
new  laws  in  these  States  get  at  the  subject  from 
another  angle  and  seek  to  make  price  cutting  il- 
legal. They  are  necessarily  written,  however,  in 
such  vague  terms,  and  they  are  so  in  conflict 
with  economic  and  legislative  doctrine,  that 
we  do  not  expect  them  to  succeed.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  prove,  for  instance,  that  a  dealer 
who  cuts  the  price  on  a  patent  medicine  is  seek- 
ing to  injure,  and  has  injured,  the  maker  of  the 
article,  and  has  sold  the  product  at  a  cut  price 
for  selfish  and  nefarious  purposes.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  the  common  doctrine  is 
that  when  prices  are  lowered  the  public  is  the 
beneficiary,  and  this  is  the  justification  for  all 
price  cutting.  This  is  the  very  reason  the  legis- 
latures and  the  courts  insist  that  nothing  must 
interfere  with  the  steady  lowering  of  prices. 
The  interests  of  the  public  are  ever  held  upper- 
most, and  the  limited  interests  of  a  relatively 
few  retailers  are  under  the  circumstances  ig- 
nored. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  driven  into  these  con- 
clusions. They  are  repugnant  to  us.  The  more 
we  have  studied  and  pondered  over  the  prob- 
lem, however — the  more  we  have  dug  down 
into  the  subject  and  considered  fundamental 
principles  and  American  doctrine — ^the  less 
hope  have  we  been  able  to  see  for  any  scheme 
or  plan  to  regulate  prices.  We  hope  we  are 
mistaken,  but  we  are  afraid  we  aren't. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  OVER  THE  TELEPHONE. 

Our  department  of  Prize  Questions  and  An- 
swers is  alive  with  interest  this  month.  The 
subject  under  discussion,  namely,  should  pre- 
scriptions be  received  over  the  telephone,  has 
aroused  more  interest  than  any  topic  so  far 
proposed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  we 
have  been  seriously  embarrased  by  the  num- 


ber of  contributions  offered  for  the  monthly 
prize.  Only  one  prize,  however,  could  be 
given,  and  space  has  prevented  us  from  using 
more  than  a  very  few  of  the  many  letters  re- 
ceived. Several  of  the  unpublished  contribu- 
tions are  quite  as  worthy  of  use,  and  we  shall 
hope  to  print  them  on  some  later  occasion  if 
opportunity  permits. 

"Should  a  druggist  fill  a  prescription  given 
him  by  a  physician  over  the  telephone?"  is  a 
question  which  has  hitherto  usually  been  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  We  recall  having  seen 
articles  on  the  subject  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  our  contemporaries,  and  the  advice 
has  usually  been  given  not  to  encourage  the 
practice.  Not  long  since,  for  instance,  an  edi- 
torial appeared  in  A''.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  doctors  "should  only  be 
permitted  to  prescribe  in  writing."  An  in- 
stance was  cited  where  a  drug  clerk  in  Rich- 
mond had  been  arrested  for  the  death  of  a 
four-year-old  boy.  He  had  filled  a  prescrip- 
tion received  over  the  telephone  and  had 
dispensed  bichloride  of  mercury  when  "mild 
chloride"  of  mercury  had  been  ordered.  The 
similarity  in  the  sound  of  the  two  names  had 
confused  the  clerk,  and  a  valuable  life  had 
been  snuffed  out  as  a  consequence. 

We  learn  from  the  American  Druggist  that 
over  in  Denmark  the  increasing  use  of  the  tele- 
phone by  physicians  has  induced  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  associations  of  Copen- 
hagen to  approach  the  board  of  health  on  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  regulating  this  matter. 
Their  joint  proposal  takes  the  following  form: 
The  use  of  the  telephone  in  transmitting  a 
prescription  should  only  be  permitted  for  short 
distances  and  in  exceptional  cases.  The  fol- 
lowing procedure  is  to  be  observed:  The  doc- 
tor writes  out  his  prescription  and  telephones 
it  in  Latin;  only  a  qualified  pharmacist  is  to 
be  permitted  to  take  down  the  prescription. 
After  writing  down  the  whole  of  the  prescrip- 
tion, including  the  name  and  address  of  the 
doctor  and  also  of  the  patient,  the  pharmacist 
reads  it  out  to  the  doctor  through  the  telephone. 
These  prescriptions  are  to  be  copied  in  a  spe- 
cial book.  Immediately  after  telephoning  the 
prescription  the  doctor  is  to  send  a  written  pre- 
scription to  the  pharmacy.  The  latter  is  to  be 
kept,  together  with  a  copy  in  the  book  taken 
down  from  the  telephone.  In  the  case  of  a 
simple  solution  of  morphine,  or  of  cocaine,  or 
of  tincture  of  opium,  not  more  than  double  the 
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daily  dose  may  be  dispensed  on  a  telephoned 
prescription. 

These  precautions  suggest  that  the  custom 
of  dictating  prescriptions  over  the  telephone  is 
considered  to  be  risky,  to  say  the  least,  and 
this  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  dwelt  on 
so  frequently  in  the  journals  that  we  have 
been  very  m.uch  surprised,  not  to  say  aston- 
ished, to  find  that  practically  all  of  the  numer- 
ous contributors  to  our  discussion  this  month 
have  expressed  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  as 
believing  in  the  practice.  Only  one  or  two  dis- 
sentient voices  are  to  be  heard.  It  must  be 
confessed,  too,  that  a  pretty  good  case  has  been 
made  out  for  the  telephoned  prescription.  It 
is  made  quite  clear  by  several  writers,  indeed, 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  less  risk  in- 
volved in  the  dispensing  of  a  telephoned  pre- 
scription than  in  the  dispensing  of  a  written 
prescription.    Why? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  mistakes  have  been 
known  to  occur  from  the  illegibility  of  written 
prescriptions.  The  shortest  contribution  made 
to  our  symposium  this  month  was  from  a 
druggist  in  Washington,  D.  C,  who  sent  in  the 
following  opinion  written  on  a  post-card: 

Should  a  druggist  fill  a  prescription  given  him  over 
the  telephone?  Yes,  because  in  IS  years'  experience  I 
have  found  that  all  physicians  talk  plain  enough,  but 
only  about  one-third  of  them  write  plain  enough." 

It  is  at  least  debatable  whether  more  errors  are 
not  made  by  the  misreading  of  written  pre- 
scriptions than  by  the  "mis-hearing"  of  tele- 
phoned prescriptions. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  tele- 
phoned prescription  is  that  it  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  the  correction  of  errors.  If,  in  the 
case  of  a  written  prescription,  a  physician 
happens  to  make  a  mistake  in  dosage,  or  if  he 
writes  a  drug  name  so  illegibly  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  deciphered,  or  if  for  any  other  reason 
the  pharmacist  about  to  dispense  the  prescrip- 
tion is  in  doubt,  he  cannot  very  well  put  him- 
self straight.  He  must  call  up  the  prescriber 
'phone  and  ask  him  for  information,  but 

lat  is  he  to  do  if  he  cannot  reach  the  doctor, 
-d  if  the  customer  is  meanwhile  waiting  im- 
patiently in  the  front  of  the  store?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prescription  is  being  telephoned 
instead  of  written,  the  dispenser  has  an  oppor- 

iiity  right  on  the  spot  to  nail  an  error  or  to 

k  for  information. 


These  and  many  other  interesting  points  are 
raised  by  our  contributors  this  month.  About 
the  only  objection  made  to  the  telephoned  pre- 
scription is  this,  that  telephones  are  at  best 
imperfect,  that  sounds  are  not  always  trans- 
mitted accurately  over  them,  and  that  a  drug- 
gist may  get  a  dose  or  the  name  of  a  drug 
wrong.  This  was  the  point  involved  in  the 
case  referred  to  earlier  in  this  editorial — the 
case  where  bichloride  of  mercury  was  under- 
stood instead  of  mild  chloride  of  mercury.  But, 
as  several  of  our  contributors  assert,  there  is 
really  no  excuse  for  blunders  of  this  kind.  A 
telephoned  prescription  should  be  called  back 
to  the  prescriber  ingredient  by  ingredient  as  it 
is  given,  and  when  the  prescription  has  all  of 
it  been  taken  down,  the  entire  order  should  be 
repeated  by  the  druggist.  Furthermore,  if  the 
druggist  has  any  doubt  at  all  about  any  fea- 
ture of  the  order  he  should  at  once  dispel  it 
by  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  physi- 
cian. In  the  case  of  the  bichloride  prescrip- 
tion, the  clerk  should  have  known  at  once, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  circumstances,  that 
calomel  and  not  mercuric  chloride  was  wanted, 
and  he  should  at  least  have  discussed  the  two 
drugs  with  the  prescriber.  Mr.  Bodemann,  in 
his  contribution  to  our  symposium,  suggests 
that  when  a  druggist,  in  receiving  a  telephoned 
prescription,  reads  the  prescription  back  to  the 
physician,  he  should  also  take  the  precaution 
of  giving  both  the  Latin  and  the  common  Eng- 
lish names.  Thus,  if  the  doctor  calls  for  mer- 
curous  chloride,  or  mild  chloride  of  mercury, 
repeat  back  both  this  term  and  "calomel,"  to 
make  absolutely  sure  what  chemical  is  indi- 
cated. 

Finally,  among  the  several  advantages  men- 
tioned of  the  telephoned  over  the  written  pre- 
scription, Mr.  Bodemann  points  out  that  it  is 
often  necessary  in  cases  of  emergency  to  secure 
and  administer  with  great  rapidity  a  product 
like  nitroglycerin,  digitalis,  or  some  other  stim- 
ulant in  cases  of  surgical  shock  or  chloroform 
depression.  Altogether,  as  we  have  previously 
declared,  our  symposium  this  month  makes  out 
a  very  convincing  case  for  the  telephoned  pre- 
scription, and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  sev- 
eral contributions  on  the  subject  will  be  read 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  Rarely 
have  out  subscribers  seized  upon  any  topic  an- 
nounced in  the  department  of  Prize  Questions 
and  Answers  with  so  much  avidity. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


again  as  the  proprietor  of  a  store  in  George- 
town, Miss. 


BACK  IN   THE   DRUG   BUSINESS. 

It  is  said  tliat  if  a  man  ever  gets  printer's 
ink  on  his  fingers,  he  can  never  wash  it  off — 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  pub- 
lishing business  exerts  so  strong  a  fascination 
that  one  can  never  leave  it,  or,  if  he  does  leave 
it,  must  inevitably  get  back  to  it  again.  This 
seems  to  be  also  more  or  less  true  of  the  drug 


Pope  Jordan. 

business.  We  frequently  hear  of  druggists  who 
enter  some  other  occupation,  but  almost  in- 
variably they  return  to  their  first  love. 

Mr.  Pope  Jordan  is  a  case  in  point.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Jordan  was  in  business  in 
Brooksville,  Miss.  At  that  time  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy  used  to  hear  from  him  quite 
frequently,  and  the  more  faithful  of  our  read- 
ers will  recall  that  Mr.  Jordan  contributed  a 
number  of  very  clever  articles  to  the  depart- 
ment of  "Best  Advertising  Schemes" — a  de- 
partment of  which  we  were  then  making  quite 
a  feature  in  the  journal.  "He  Chalked  the 
Town  Over!"  was  the  title  of  a  short  paper, 
for  instance,  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
for  March,  1909,  and  which  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention. 

Since  that  time  we  have  heard  nothing  from 
Mr.  Jordan  and  we  have  several  times  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  him.  The  mystery 
is  now  explained.  He  has  been  out  of  the  drug 
business,  but  has  now  gotten  back  into  harness 


HERMAN   SHUPTRINE    TO   BE   A   LEGISLA- 
TOR. 

Herman  C.  Shuptrine,  one  of  the  big  chief- 
tains in  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  camp,  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.  It  is  excellent  for  pharmacy  ta 
have  representatives  of  this  character  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  the  country.  Promptly  upon 
his  election,  Mr.  Shuptrine  resigned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  Mr. 
Shuptrine  ought  to  be  well  equipped  for  legis- 
lative work,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  was- 
awarded  the  medal  for  oratory  when  a  student 
at  Emory  College.  He  is  well  known,  too,  as 
a  debater  at  N.  A.  R.  D.  gatherings.  Mr. 
Shuptrine  has  been  president  of  the  Georgia 


Herman  C.  Shuptrine. 


Pharmaceutical  Association,  president  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.,  president  of  the  local  association 
in  his  own  town  of  Savannah,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Savannah  Board  of  Education- 


A   REMARKABLE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The  death  of  Henry  Biroth  of  Chicago  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  removed  from  the  ranks 
of  pharmacy  one  of  the  most  lovable,  tolerant, 
and  sympathetic  of  men.     He  was  an  ardent 
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member  of  that  band  of  congenial  spirits,  the 
Chicago  Veteran  Druggists'  Association,  one 
of  the  rules  of  which  is  that  every  one  shall 
write  his  autobiography  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellows  and  place  it  on  file  before  it  is  forever 
too  late.  Mr.  Biroth  chose  to  make  his  auto- 
biography something  very  unique:  it  now 
reaches  us  in  the  form  of  a  handsomely  printed 
volume  of  121  pages. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  "Tolerance  in  Re- 
ligion," and  the  phrase  well  suggests  what  the 
book  contains.  It  is  made  up  of  excerpts  from 
leading  writers  of  all  countries  and  ages  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  allied  themes.  Not  only 
are  all  ages  and  countries  represented,  but  all 
creeds  and  isms  in  the  field  of  religion.  The 
collection,  taken  together,  is  one  of  great 
catholicity,  and  it  well  justifies  the  title  em- 
ployed for  the  volume.  It  is  also  typical  of  the 
broad-minded  spirit  of  Mr.  Biroth,  who  sought 
in  this  unique  way  to  express  his  own  tolerance 
and  his  views  of  God,  religion,  and  immor- 
tality. 

The  average  autobiographer  writes  with 
considerable  detail  the  usual  events  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Biroth  chose  on  the  contrary  to  suggest  a 
history  of  his  spirit,  and  to  give  what  he  calls 
"the  reflex  of  the  silent  workings  of  his  soul- 
life."  The  volume  is  one  of  remarkable  inter- 
est, and  the  few  friends  who  have  received  it 
will  prize  it  highly. 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


RUNNING  EXPENSES  $3.75  A  DAY. 

The  following  statement  is  submitted  by  a 
subscriber  for  our  analysis.  At  the  end  the 
writer  appends  an  itemized  statement  of  his 
expenses,  showing  that  it  costs  him  nearly  four 
dollars  a  day  merely  "to  keep  the  doors  open." 

Stock      $3217  00 $3298  00 

Fixtures   1000  00—5%  depreciation  (no 

fountain)     950  00 

$4217  00  $4248  00 

Sales  $6164  28 

Purchases     3404  22 

Expenses : 

Rent  $  411  00 

Relief  clerk   208  00 

Boy    312  00 

Gas  70  50 


Inc.   (express,  postage,  etc.) 202  84 

Proprietor's  salary 1300  00 

$2504  34 

I  have  not  figured  on  accounts  on  books.  Although 
I  do  some  charging,  I  have  only  lost  an  average  of 
$5.00  per  year  for  the  past  five  years.  I  also  do  not 
state  how  much  money  is  in  the  bank,  as  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary, 

I  claim  that  it  costs  me  $3.75  per  day  to  keep  the 
doors  open.  Is  this  correct,  or  can  you  tell  me  if  I  have 
omitted  anything  to  your  knowledge? 

Rent    $411  00 

Relief    208  00 

Boy    312  00 

Interest  on  investment..  240  00 — 6%  on  original  in- 
vestment of  $4000, 
which  sum  was  paid 
for  store  5  years 
ago. 

Gas    70  50 

Coal   26  00 

Internal  rev 25  00 

Window  cleaning  15  (X) 

Advertising    15  00 

Plate  glass  ins 10  90 

Fire  ins 23  40 

Liquor  tax   7  50 

Registration  fee   2  00 

Bureau  of  combustibles.         5  (X) 


$1371  30  divided  by  365=$3  75 

It  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a  druggist 
who  allows  five  per  cent  for  depreciation  on 
his  fountain.  The  stock  and  fixtures  remained 
practically  stationary,  the  increase  being  only 
$31.  Subtracting  this  $31  from  the  purchases, 
we  find  the  cost  of  the  goods  actually  sold  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $3373.22.  Subtracting  that 
sum  from  sales  of  $6164.28,  the  gross  profit 
was  $2791.06.  Dividing  now  the  gross  profit 
by  the  sales,  we  find  it  amounted  to  45.27  per 
cent. 

Subtracting  the  total  expenses,  $2504.34, 
from  the  gross  profit,  the  net  profit  was 
$286.72.  In  the  face  of  a  large  gross  profit, 
this  net  profit  seems  very  small.  Naturally 
we  look  to  the  expenses  for  an  explanation. 
They  must  be  too  large.  And  so  they  are.  We 
find  $1300  allowed  for  the  manager's  salary. 
That  is  far  too  much  in  a  business  of  only 
$6164.  Nine  hundred  dollars  would  be  ample, 
and  that  would  allow  $400  more  for  net  profit. 
If,  however,  we  add  the  salary  of  $1300  to  the 
net  profit  of  $286.72,  it  will  show  total  earn- 
ings of  $1586.72.  On  a  business  of  about 
$6000  that  is  very  satisfactory. 

We  can  see  no  omission  in  the  expenses. 
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Frederick  Dudley  Lascoff,  son  of  J.  L.  Lascoff,  New  York  City, 
pkotoirraphed  when  8  years  old. 


Maurice  and  Max  Mikkelsen,  sons  of  Neils  Mikkelsen,  Kene- 
saw,  Nebraska. 


Philip  Gray,  son  of  F.  P.  J.  Gray,  Bondi,  Sydney,  Australia, 
photographed  at  the  age  of  12  months. 


Priscilla    N.    Fenner,    daughter    of    J.    A.    Fenner,    Tokio. 
Japan. 


A  paile  of  UmiiiBis'  Children. 
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The  President  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D..  His  Family,  and  His  Store. 

Henry  W.  Merritt,  Plains,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Merritt,  Carl  Truscott  Merritt.  Jean  Cameron  Merritt.  and  the  Merritt  Pharmacy. 


PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  following  question  is  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we  cordially 
invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  it : 

What   is   the  best   method  of  advertising  a  drug  store  having   a   neighborhood 

business?      Submitted  by  Jay  N.  Christman,  Morenci,  Arizona. 

For  the  best  answer  to  this  question  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  answers, 
if  printed,  w^ill  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Every  answer  must  be  at  least  500 
words  long,  and  in  our  hands  by  September  1 0. 


iiiiiii; 


SHOULD  WE  FILL  PRESCRIPTIONS  GIVEN  US  BY  TELEPHONE? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest — Answers  to  the  second  question  in  the  May  Bulletin. 


THE   PRIZE-WINNING   ANSWER. 

By  Alex.  F.  Peterson,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Should  a  druggist  fill  prescriptions  given 
him  by  the  doctor  over  the  telephone?  By  all 
means,  and  he  should  encourage  doctors  in  this 
practice  at  every  possible  opportunity.  The 
benefits  derived  by  the  professional  side  of  the 


Alex.  F.  Peterson. 

business  directly,  and  indirectly  by  the  com- 
mercial side,  are  really  incalculable. 

Granted  that  a  pharmacist  is  competent,  the 
closer  touch  in  which  he  can  keep  with  the 
physician,  the  more  likely  is  his  store  to  be 
recommended  when  doctors  are  asked  by  their 
patients  where  written  prescriptions  will  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  attention. 

By  keeping  himself  well  informed  concern- 
ing the  newer  preparations,  the  druggist  can 
give  the  doctors  any  needed  information  at  the 
time  of  telephoning  a  prescription;  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  they  readily  see. 

As  a  time-saver,  too,  the  telephoning  of  pre- 
scriptions is  to  be  encouraged.  A  few  moments 


conversation  from  the  patient's  home,  and  the 
medicine  can  be  prepared  and  delivered  in 
about  the  time  usually  required  for  a  written 
prescription  to  reach  the  store. 

Again,  owing  to  incompatibilities  or  errors 
in  dosage  in  a  written  prescription,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  either  see  or  telephone  the 
doctor  to  have  it  corrected,  whereas  this 
feature  is  entirely  eliminated  in  a  telephoned 
prescription. 

SOME  INDIRECT   BENEFITS. 

But  the  greatest  good  is  derived  from  the  ef- 
fect it  has  on  the  patient  to  know  that  your 
store  has  been  selected  by  the  doctor  as  the 
place  to  have  his  prescriptions  prepared. 

Put  yourself  in  the  patient's  place.  Imagine, 
if  you  will,  that  after  the  consultation,  your 
doctor  calls  up  Blanlc's  drug  store,  gives  the 
prescription,  and  has  it  delivered.  Wouldn't 
you  feel  that  the  doctor's  judgment  in  selecting 
a  place  to  have  his  medicines  prepared  was  the 
result  of  experience,  and  better  than  your  own ; 
and  that  if  it  was  a  dependable  prescription 
store,  would  it  not  naturally  be  the  best  place 
to  do  all  your  trading? 

The  point  may  be  urged  tiiat  a  druggist's 
card  printed  on  a  prescription  blank  will  have 
the  same  effect,  but  it  does  not  work  out  that 
way  in  actual  practice.  The  average  person 
will  perhaps  not  notice  the  card  at  all,  or  if  he 
does,  will  still  take  it  to  the  nearest  store,  or 
perhaps  to  some  druggist  with  whom  he  has 
had  some  previous  dealing.  But  when  a  physi- 
cian telephones  a  prescription  it  is  certain  to 
reach  the  store  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
the  fact  that  pains  were  taken  to  telephone  a 
certain  store,  impresses  the  patient  more  forci- 
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bly  than  would  a  handful  of  blanks  with  a 
druggist's  card  on  each  one. 

THE  ONLY   OBJECTION. 

The  only  argument  which  can  be  raised 
against  receiving  prescriptions  over  the  tele- 
phone is  that  part  of  the  prescription  may  pos- 
sibly be  misunderstood,  but  this  is  entirely  ob- 
viated by  repeating  it  to  the  physician.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  no  more  excuse  for  compounding 
a  misunderstood  telephoned  prescription  than 
an  erroneously  written  one. 

After  all,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  compe- 
tence. A  capable,  well-informed  druggist  may 
safely  fill  prescriptions  received  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  by  encouraging  the  practice  can 
surely  increase  both  the  prescription  and  gen- 
eral business,  while  an  incompetent  pharmacist 
shouldn't  fill  prescriptions  of  any  kind. 


THIS  MAN  SAYS  NO. 

By  F.  E.  Hammond,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

A  druggist  should  not  fill  prescriptions  given 
him  by  the  doctor  over  the  telephone  because  of 
the  debatable  correctness  of  dosages. 

The  dingling,  tingling  rattle  in  your  ear 
while  talking  over  the  'phone  is  more  or  less 
confusing  to  one  in  just  plain  conversation, 
let  alone  when  taking  a  prescription,  which 
eventually  might  cause  a  human  life  to  be 
snuffed  out. 

HOW   ERRORS   ARISE. 

Take  the  following  instance  for  an  example: 
Doctor  Smith  calls  up  a  particular  drug  store, 
gives  to  the  clerk  a  certain  prescription  in  the 
regular  way,  but  among  the  ingredients  of  this 
particular  preparation  there  is  a  drug  that  is 
most  poisonous.  The  physician,  knowing  the 
dose  to  be  small,  gives  the  amount  to  be  used 
in  this  case  as  1/40  grain,  the  maximum  dose 
being,  however,  1/20  grain. 

The  prescription  clerk  in  a  hurry  catches  the 
dose  as  a  quarter  grain.  The  physician  tells 
the  clerk  to  fill  the  prescription  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, adding  that  he  himself  will  be  along  for 
it  in  a  very  few  minutes.  So  the  clerk,  obey- 
ing the  command,  jumps  around  as  fast  as 
possible,  in  order  to  get  the  prescription  filled 
before  the  doctor  arrives. 

In  so  doing  the  clerk  adds  the  quarter  grain 
instead  of  1/40  grain  as  the  doctor  gave  it  over 
the  'phone.  The  physician  naturally  thinking 
that  Mr.  Clerk  dispensed  the  right  amount,  ac- 
cepts the  erroneous  prescription. 


There  you  have  it.  Maybe  the  patient  lives 
through  it  all,  but  it  is  a  100  to  1  shot  that  the 
suffering  mortal  croaks. 

Now,  who  is  to  be  blamed,  the  physician  or 
the  clerk?  If  any  one  is  to  blame,  I  should  say 
the  clerk,  because  he  didn't  know  his  business. 
If  he  was  doubtful  as  to  the  correct  dosage  of 
the  drug,  why  in  thunder  didn't  he  look  up  the 
dose? 

You  see  in  this  case  no  one  was  directly  to 
blame,  yet  the  mistake  cost  a  dear  life. 

If  there  is  one  business  that  surely  needs  and 
calls  for  a  level-headed  being  behind  the  gun, 
it  is  the  drug  business. 

How  many  lives  are  dependent  upon  the 
prescription  clerk  in  one  single  day  ?  Number- 
less ones. 

A  clerk  is  filling  a  prescription  behind  the 
prescription  case,  say.  He  reaches  for  a  drug 
which  is  not  in  the  least  poisonous,  and  while 
in  the  act  a  friend  in  the  store  calls  the  clerk's 
attention  to  something  of  less  importance ;  and 
letting  his  mind  drift  from  his  present  business, 
the  clerk  picks  up  the  wrong  bottle,  a  poison. 

What  is  the  result  ?  You  know  without  my 
going  into  detail  about  it. 

DISPENSING  CALLS  FOR  CONCENTRATION. 

I  cite  these  few  instances  to  show  why  it  is 
most  essential  and  necessary  for  a  prescription 
clerk  to  forever  pay  strict  attention  to  what  he 
is  doing,  and  not  to  permit  anything  to  distract 
him  from  his  work. 

It  only  shows  how  mistakes  may  be  made 
in  a  store  where  there  is  little  or  no  confusion, 
and  points  out  further  how  easily  mistakes  may 
be  made  over  a  telephone. 

Therefore,  I  most  emphatically  say  to  do 
one  of  two  things,  either  send  a  prescription  to 
the  store  or  else  repeat  it  two  or  three  times 
when  giving  it  over  the  'phone.  And  then  if 
you  are  not  sure  of  the  dosage  of  the  drug, 
take  time  and  look  it  up.  You  surely  cannot 
be  too  painstaking  when  a  man's  life  depends 
upon  your  every  move. 

You  may  retort,  what  good  is  the  'phone 
to  the  doctor,  say,  when  he  is  in  a  hurry,  if 
he  can't  use  the  'phone  in  giving  prescriptions? 
The  doctor  gives  the  clerk  the  prescription,  the 
clerk  has  the  finished  preparation  ready  when 
the  doctor  drives  up ;  and  maybe  the  little  time 
saved  here  eventually  means  a  human  life. 

I,  for  one,  think  the  'phone  all  right  to  use 
in  giving  prescriptions  if  the  people  concerned 
repeat  the  dosage  of  the  drugs  and  know  in 
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their  own  minds,  when  they  hang  up  the  re- 
ceiver, that  this  is  one  prescription  that  will  be 
filled  correctly.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  re- 
peated the  ingredients  and  their  doses,  satisfy- 
ing themselves  that  they  are  correct;  so,  nat- 
urally, the  prescription  is  dispensed  according 
to  the  instructions  of  the  doctor  and  everything 
is  all  right. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  this  much  to  every 
druggist  concerned — be  attentive  and  painstak- 
ing when  taking  down  prescriptions  whether 
behind  the  prescription  case  or  over  the  tele- 
phone. Whatever  you  do,  cease  to  be  careless. 
Remember  one  thing,  "Life  is  Precious." 


THIS  MAN   SAYS  YES. 

By  Sidney  H.  Veaco,  Belvidere,  Illinois. 

The  question  should  a  druggist  fill  a  pre- 
scription given  him  by  a  doctor  over  the  tele- 
phone depends  entirely  on  conditions.  I  per- 
sonally have  never  refused  to  fill  a  prescription 
dictated  in  this  manner,  but  I  make  no  effort  to 
encourage  the  practice.  I  think  in  every  in- 
stance where  the  emergency  justifies  it,  a  pre- 
scription can  be  filled,  that  has  been  so  dictated,' 
without  any  more  risk  than  one  assumes  when 
he  undertakes  to  decipher  some  of  the 
wretched  specimens  of  penmanship  that  he  has 
to  worry  over  most  any  day. 

THE  'phone  a  convenience. 

I  could  name  a  good  many  instances  where 
the  use  of  the  telephone  for  this  purpose  has 
been  quite  practical.  I  will  mention  one  case 
in  which  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  convenience. 
One  of  our  customers  came  in  the  store  re- 
cently, and  asked  permission  to  call  up  one  of 
the  doctors  in  a  much  larger  town  than  ours 
some  fifteen  miles  west  of  us.  We  naturally 
granted  his  request,  and  in  a  few  moments  I 
was  called  to  take  down  the  doctor's  dictation. 
It  happened  to  be  for  a  four-ounce  bottle  of 
elixir  saw  palmetto  and  santal  compound  with 
the  regular  stereotyped  directions  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

In  this  particular  case  there  was  little  chance 
of  misunderstanding  the  doctor,  but  I  insisted 
in  calling  back  to  him  the  prescription  as  I  had 
it  written.  I  believe  it  quite  proper  to  fill  pre- 
scriptions dictated  in  this  manner,  provided 
that  the  one  who  does  it  is  qualified  and  care- 
ful. The  system  of  repeating  each  item  as  it 
is  written,  and,  when  it  is  completed,  calling 
back  the  prescription  as  a  whole,   should  be 


employed  as  a  matter  of  confirmation.  Under 
these  conditions  mistakes  are  not  likely  to 
happen. 

Of  course  if  the  physician  has  an  office  up- 
stairs or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  I  would  say 
that  the  practice  of  calling  up  on  the  'phone  for 
this  purpose  should  be  discouraged.  Just  how 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  telephone  dictations  you  are  taking. 
I  think  in  most  stores  where  a  boy  is  employed, 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  have  the  boy 
call,  secure  the  prescription  and  even  deliver  it 
if  necessary. 

THE   DRUGGIST   IS   LIABLE. 

I  realize  fully  that  when  a  druggist  under- 
takes to  fill  a  prescription  so  dictated,  he  as- 
sumes all  liability,  and  has  no  come-back  on 
the  doctor  whatever.  For  this  reason,  the  tele- 
phone method  is  unfair  to  the  druggist.  The 
doctor  could  deny  ever  calling  up,  and  it  would 
be  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  prove  that  he  did. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  time  to  use  the  tele- 
phone for  this  purpose  is  in  case  of  emergency, 
where  the  time  thus  saved  would  be  instru- 
mental in  saving  some  patient's  life. 

The  telephone  at  its  best  is  not  perfect. 
Just  the  moment  you  use  some  word  that  is  not 
familiar  to  the  person  you  are  talking  to,  he 
says,  "What  did  you  say?"  and  frequently 
buzzing  noises  interfere  with  the  service. 

I  appreciate  that  the  telephone  is  indispensa- 
ble, and  I  would  not  think  of  removing  ours. 
Nevertheless  it  has  its  limitations.  In  some 
cases  the  telephone  is  all  right  for  the  purpose, 
as  I  have  tried  to  state,  but  ordinarily  it  is  used 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  doctor  and  not 
the  patient.  

AN    OPINION    FROM    THE    TELEPHONE 
AUTHORITY. 

By  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Chicago,  III. 

About  sending  prescriptions  by  'phone,  let 
me  crossexamine  the  witness: 

1.  Were  you  ever  broke  and  hesitated  to 
have  your  friends  send  you  money  by  wire  or 
'phone,  fearing  a  mistake  by  sending  you 
$5000  instead  of  $500. 

3.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  mistakes  in  pre- 
scription work  by  poor  writing  ?  I  have.  Not 
all  doctors  write  as  plainly  and  legibly  as  I  do 
— as  thousands  of  my  loving  co-respondents 
will  testify ! 

3.  When  your  store  is  ablaze  do  you  sit 
down  and  write  the  Fire  Department  a  postal 
card,  or  do  you  fear  to  'phone  the  Fire  De- 
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partment  lest  it  put  out  the  fire  in  your  store  in 
the  other  end  of  the  town? 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  time-saver  that  trav- 
els as  fast  as  the  'phone?  Have  you  never 
heard  of  cases  where  the  prompt  administra- 
tion of  nitroglycerin,  digitalis,  or  a  stimulant 
in  a  surgical  shock  or  for  chloroform  depres- 
sion saved  a  life — where  delay  involved  in  a 
written  prescription  would  have  been  fatal. 

You  don't  ask  for  a  remedy,  but  having  had 
a  somewhat  extended  experience  in  filling  and 
taking  prescriptions  by  'phone,  and  never  hav- 
ing run  up  against  a  snag  yet,  let  me  say  to 
younger  members  of  the  craft:  repeat  the  order 
slozvly.  And  when  the  doctor  gives  a  Latin 
name  repeat  both  the  Latin  and  the  common 
English  name.  If  the  doctor  calls  for  "Cal- 
omel" or  "Corros.  Sublimat.,"  repeat  by  calling 
back,  "Mild  Mercury  Chloride"  and  "Bichlo- 
ride Mercury,"  etc. 

I  for  one  believe  that  in  99  per  cent  of  cases 
an  oral  order  is  apt  to  be  more  accurate  than  a 
written  one  because  if  you  are  doubtful  about 
any  point,  the  doctor  can  dispel  the  doubt  at 
once.  You  can  ask  questions  and  find  out 
what  is  wanted. 

In  conclusion:  My  strongest  argument  for 
the  pay  'phone  is  that  it  gives  an  "open  door" 
for  incoming  telephone  orders.  At  the  same 
time  the  pay  'phone  is  a  heavy  gun  against 
those  "free  lunchers"  who  by  standing  at  the 
'phone  prevent  our  receiving  orders  over  the 
wire.  These  are  some  of  my  chief  reasons  for 
advocating  pay  'phones. 


GET  THE  TELEPHONE  HABIT! 

By  Geokce  a.  Stall,  Phar.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  pharmacist  should  not 
fill  prescriptions  given  him  by  physicians  over 
the  telephone.  Both  are  benefited.  It  is  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  druggist  if  he  can  get 
the  doctor  to  order  his  prescriptions  this  way, 
for  many  reasons.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
matter  of  handwriting.  How  many  times  have 
you  received  prescriptions  which  were  not  leg- 
ible owing  to  bad  penmanship? 

SPECIMENS  OF  CARELESS  PRESCRIBING. 

Often  a  physician  will  leave  off  the  quantity 
of  one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  of  the  pre- 
scription thus: 

Sodii  bicarbonatis, 

Tinct.  nucis  vomicae, 

Ess.  pepsinae, 

Aqiue q.   s.    5   iv. 

M.,  etc. 


Or  he  may  have  in  mind  one  thing  and  put 
down  on  paper  something  else.    Thus: 

Sodii   bicarbonatis    gr.   xlviij 

Tinct.  nucis  vomicae q    s.  5'j 

M.  Sig. :  3j  in  aq.  t.  i.  d.  P.  C. 

These  two  prescriptions  were  received  in  our 
store  only  a  few  days  ago.  Upon  calling  up 
the  writer  of  the  first  prescription,  we  found 
that  he  wanted  one-half  ounce  of  each  of  the 
first  three  ingredients.  In  the  second  case  the 
physician  wanted  the  compound  tincture  of 
gentian  instead  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica.  His 
excuse  was  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  talking  to 
him  while  he  was  writing. 

A  physician  may  desire  to  prescribe,  say, 
five  grains  of  a  certain  substance.  Thinking 
there  is  a  tablet  of  that  size,  he  writes  such  and 
such  a  number  of  five-grain  tablets.  Knowing 
that  a  three-grain  tablet  is  the  largest  size  made 
of  that  particular  drug,  had  you  received  that 
prescription  over  the  'phone,  you  could  have 
corrected  the  doctor  at  once.  Then  you  could 
have  suggested  that  you  could  fill  some  five- 
grain  capsules  for  him  if  he  saw  fit. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  WRITTEN  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

A  pharmacist  is  placed  in  a  very  peculiar 
position  when  he  receives  a  prescription  which 
he  is  unable  to  fill  owing  to  some  of  the  rea- 
sons mentioned.  He  tries  to  shield  the  physi- 
cian, not  caring  to  tell  the  patient  that  the  doc- 
tor made  a  mistake.  He  tries  to  reach  the 
doctor  over  the  telephone,  and  finds  that  the 
latter  has  just  gone  out  and  will  not  be  back 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  What  is  the  druggist 
to  do?  If  he  tells  the  patient  the  actual  cause 
of  the  delay,  the  physician  will  be  thought  in- 
competent and  lose  the  patient,  and  the  drug- 
gist will  in  turn  lose  the  patronage  of  the  physi- 
cian. The  only  way  out  of  it  is  to  tell  the  pa- 
tient that  it  will  take  some  little  time  to  com- 
pound the  prescription,  and  that  you  will  send 
it  just  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 

You  can  readily  see  the  vast  amount  of  time 
that  would  be  saved  by  having  the  physician 
telephone  the  prescription  in  the  beginning, 
when  while  in  direct  communication  with  him 
a  clear  understanding  as  to  just  what  is  wanted 
can  be  had. 

The  doctor  can  also  reap  the  benefit  by  this 
mode  of  procedure.  It  keeps  the  people  from 
knowing  what  they  are  taking.  In  this  day 
and  generation  people  read  a  great  deal,  and 
it  seems  that  the  matter  which  least  concerns 
them  is  what  they  delight  in  reading.  Pre- 
scriptions, for  instance :   O,  yes,  they  can  read 
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quinine  tablets,  2  grains  each,  number  twelve. 
Then,  why  pay  a  druggist  thirty-five  cents  for 
twelve  tablets  when  they  can  get  a  whole  hun- 
dred for  twenty-two  cents  at  the  cut-rate  store 
down  town  ?  Don't  you  see  how  you  are  losing 
your  little  profit  ?  The  physician  is  thought  to 
know  very  little  when  he  only  prescribes  two- 
grain  quinine  tablets.     So  he  loses  also. 

Get  the  doctors  into  the  telephone  habit. 
Both  doctor  and  druggist  will  be  benefited,  and 
it  pays. 


WHY     WE     TAKE     PRESCRIPTIONS     OVER 
THE   TELEPHONE. 

By  Walter  M.  Chase,  B.S.,  Bangor,  Maine. 

In  a  town  of  35,000  inhabitants  the  drug 
business  is  more  or  less  of  an  intimate  affair. 
Customers  are  recruited  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  towns.  A  store  that 
caters  to  a  prescription  trade  will  have  physi- 
cians sending  to  it  from  adjacent  to^ns  within 
a  radius  of  25  miles.  Railroad  connections, 
in  these  towns,  are  such  that  the  usual  schedule 
for  many  of  them  is  very  poor,  one  train  in 
and  one  train  out  a  day  being  the  rule. 

THE  WIRE  THE  QUICKEST  WAY. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  when  a  physician 
desires  a  compound  to  be  given  that  some  one 
is  to  take  two  days'  time  and  several  dollars  in 
money  to  bring  in  the  prescription  to  the  near- 
est apothecary?  We  should  say  not!  The 
doctor  is  going  to  telephone  in  the  prescription 
to  be  sent  out  on  the  afternoon  train  by  parcels 
post. 

Then  again,  perhaps,  the  patient  lives  in  the 
city,  but  there  is  no  one  to  send  to  the  drug 
store  with  the  prescription.  The  physician  is 
going  to  telephone  the  prescription  and  have 
the  errand  boy  deliver  it.  Again,  a  patient 
comes  from  the  country  to  consult  the  phy- 
sician. Perhaps  he  does  not  see  him  until 
nearly  train  time,  too  late  to  bring  the  pre- 
scription to  the  store.  The  doctor  telephones 
for  it  to  be  sent  to  the  station  to  be  given  to 
the  patient  as  he  boards  the  train. 

PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  TAKEN. 

But  in  taking  these  prescriptions  over  the 
telephone  certain  precautions  must  be  taken. 
The  physician  must  speak  clearly  and  without 
ambiguity.  He  should  be  asked  to  state  a 
synonym  in  addition  to  the  name  of  each  in- 
gredient. For  example,  should  he  wish  to  pre- 
scribe calomel  he  would  say  calomel  or  mild 
chloride    of    mercury.      Then    by    no    chance 


would  corrosive  sublimate  (corrosive  chloride 
of  mercury)  be  substituted  for  calomel 
(chloride  of  mercury,  mite).  Nor  would  a 
physician  who  desired  chamomile  (anthemis) 
be  given  calomel  instead.  It  is  of  great  advan- 
tage in  taking  prescriptions  over  the  'phone  to 
always  give  a  synonym  in  addition  to  the  regti- 
lar  name  of  the  medicament  desired.  The 
amount  of  each  ingredient  should  also  receive 
this  double  checking.  Thus  one-half  drachm 
should  also  be  called  30  grains. 

One  should  inquire  whether  the  prepara- 
tion is  for  an  adult  or  for  a  child,  and  if  for  a 
child  the  age  ascertained.  If  there  are  power- 
ful ingredients  present,  the  dosage  should  be 
reckoned.  And  if  the  dose  is  safe  the  pre- 
scription is  ready  to  dispense. 


PREFERS   THE  WIRE   TO    WRITING. 

By  a  Prescription  Clerk,  Austin,  Texas. 

"Should  a  druggist  fill  prescriptions  given 
him  by  a  doctor  over  the  telephone?  If  not, 
why  not?" 

I  can  see  no  objections  to  filling  a  prescrip- 
tion given  over  the  'phone.  I  prefer  taking  a 
prescription  over  the  'phone  to  having  the  doc- 
tor write  it  and  send  it  in.  My  reasons  are 
these:  In  case  a  patient  brings  you  in  a  pre- 
scription, and  the  writing  is  very  bad,  which  in 
a  majority  of  cases  is  a  fact,  you  have  to  stop 
and  decipher  what  is  intended.  And  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  ingredients  or  the  dose, 
you  have  to  hunt  up  the  doctor,  either  by 
'phone  or  in  person,  and  find  out  what  is 
wanted.  This  is  an  annoyance.  It  keeps  the 
customer  waiting,  and  gives  him  cause  to  think 
something  is  wrong  or  that  the  druggist  does 
not  understand  his  business. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE   'PHONE. 

The  advantages,  I  find,  in  taking  prescrip- 
tions over  the  'phone  are  that  you  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  doctor,  and  can  make  sugges- 
tions to  him  about  the  prescription,  as  to  com- 
patibility, dose,  etc. 

After  a  long  service  of  years  in  the  pre- 
scription department,  I  will  give  my  method  of 
taking  prescriptions  over  the  'phone.  It  may 
be  that  we  have  in  our  city  a  better  class  of 
physicians,  who  are  more  particular  in  regard 
to  dictating,  than  is  customary  in  other  places. 
However,  after  sixteen  years  in  one  place,  with 
entire  time  given  to  the  compounding  of  pre- 
scriptions— and  I  am  not  alone  in  the  prescrip- 
tion room — I  think  I  can  judge  fairly  in  regard 
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to  the  matter.  We  fill  on  an  average  of  a  hun- 
dred prescriptions  and  over,  each  day. 

When  a  physician  says:  "I  want  to  give 
you  a  prescription,"  I  have  a  pad  and  pencil 
ready,  and  answer  "all  right,"  and  as  he  calls 
off  each  item  I  repeat  it  back  to  him.  Then 
when  the  prescription  is  all  down,  I  read  it 
back  in  its  entirety.  By  doing  this,  it  gives  the 
physician  a  chance  to  ascertain  if  the  druggist 
has  understood  him  right;  also,  whether  the 
doses  are  right,  and  if  the  prescription  is  for 
a  baby,  child,  or  adult.  Therein  lies  the  safety. 
If  the  druggist  thinks  the  dose  is  out  of  the 
ordinary,  he  can  talk  to  the  doctor,  who  can 
tell  at  the  time  just  what  he  wants. 

The  fault  may  be  with  the  druggist,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  in  taking  prescriptions  over 
the  'phone  faultily,  and  in  reading  off  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  in  filling  prescriptions 
given  over  the  'phone — a  mistake  of  the  drug- 
gist, and  lack  of  ordinary  sense. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  so  much  smarter  than 
the  ordinary  person.  Nor  am  I  egotistical. 
But  I  do  think  that  one  who  attempts  to  fill  a 
doctor's  prescription  should  not  hesitate  to  in- 
quire, when  taking  a  prescription  over  the 
'phone,  for  all  the  particulars  he  can  get.  I  do 
not  think  any  sensible,  educated  physician  of 
to-day  would  take  offense  at  being  asked  about 
certain  ingredients  in  a  prescription. 

If  your  customer  comes  into  the  store  with 
a  prescription,  calling  for 

Hyd.-chlor.   cor gr.  j, 

Sacch.  alba  gr.  xx, 

M.  ft.  chart,  vi. 

you  certainly  would  hunt  up  the  doctor  to  find 
out  about  it.  And  if  he  had  'phoned  it  in,  you 
could  have  called  his  attention  to  the  error  at 
once. 

I  have  taken  as  high  as  twenty  prescriptions 
over  the  'phone  inside  of  an  hour,  and  have 
never  had  any  trouble  either  with  the  physi- 
cian or  the  patient. 

The  advantage  of  'phoning  prescriptions  is 
twofold:  One  is  it  saves  time;  the  other  is,  it 
enables  us  to  got  instructions  from  the  doctor 
about  the  patient  and  the  time  of  refilling.  As 
I  have  said  before,  I  prefer  to  take  the  pre- 
scription over  the  'phone. 

Of  the  prescriptions  filled  by  us  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1913,  thousands  of  them  have  been  tele- 
phoned in,  and  have  always  been  satisfactory 
to  all. 

I  am  anxiously  awaiting  to  hear  what  ob- 
jections can  be  made  to  filling  prescriptions 
over  the  'phone. 


HOW  THE  LYSOL  FATALITY  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  AVERTED. 

By  Carl  H.  Covell,  Atwater,  Minn. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Should  prescrip- 
tions be  filled  which  are  received  over  the  tel- 
ephone?" I  wish  to  speak  an  emphatic  "Yes." 

In  the  first  place  there  is  really  no  reason 
why  a  prescription  carefully  given  by  the  doc- 
tor, and  carefully  repeated  by  the  pharmacist, 
should  not  be  filled.  A  prescription  given  by 
a  doctor  over  the  telephone  is  just  as  ethical 
and  even  more  so  than  a  written  one,  and  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  at  least  one-half  those  tel- 
ephoned to  the  druggist  are  far  more  "legible" 
than  those  that  are  written ! 

I  have  been  employed  two  years  in  my  pres- 
ent position.  We  have  prescription  pads  be- 
side the  telephone  and  on  these  pads  we  have 
taken  down  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  pre- 
scriptions we  have  received  from  our  local  doc- 
tors. In  this  time  we  have  never  made  a  mis- 
take on  any  prescription  received  over  the 
'phone. 

In  speaking  with  my  employer  not  long  ago 
on  this  subject,  he  said  he  could  not  recall  a 
single  instance  where  a  mistake  had  been  made 
because  of  telephoning,  and  he  has  owned  the 
store  for  nineteen  years. 

In  giving  prescriptions  the  doctors  pause  be- 
tween each  item  and  give  us  time  to  complete 
it  before  repeating  the  next.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted we  repeat  the  name,  the  drugs,  quanti- 
ties, directions  or  dosage  and  hear  the  doctor 
O.  K.  it. 

THE  LYSOL  FATALITY. 

When  poisons  are  prescribed,  we  are  es- 
pecially careful  to  mention  "Poison"  after  re- 
peating the  prescription.  This  one  precaution 
alone  would  have  saved  the  unfortunate  man 
who  mistook  "Laxol"  for  "Lysol,"  although 
the  two  words  both  look  and  sound  a  great  deal 
alike.  When  the  exact  kind,  brand  or  manu- 
facturer, etc.,  is  not  specified  we  can  quickly 
find  out  when  the  doctor  is  on  the  line,  thereby 
saving  many  long  waits  for  the  patients. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  pharmacist  who  can- 
not correctly  receive  a  prescription  over  the 
'phone  is  competent  to  compound  a  written 
one.  Nor  do  I  believe  a  doctor  is  competent 
to  write  a  prescription  who  cannot  repeat  it. 
For  these  reasons  and  because  of  the  success 
which  we  have  had  with  the  practice,  I  sin- 
cerely approve  the  filling  of  prescriptions  re- 
ceived over  the  telephone. 


Two  Stories  of  Automobile  Tours. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  practice  of  taking  automobile 
trips  in  the  summer  has  sprung  into  ^reat  popularity.  No 
more  delightful  form  of  vacation  could  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. Knowing  that  dru^^ists,  like  other  people,  have 
become  owners  and  drivers  of  cars,  we  offered  two  prizes 
several  months  a^o  for  the  best  stories  of  automobile  trips 
taken  by  our  readers.  We  have  much  pleasure  now  in  pre- 
senting herewith  the  prize-winning  narratives. — The  Editors. 

FIRST  PRIZE  STORY— A  NEW  ENGLAND  TRIP. 

By  F.  W.  CHURCHILL. 
Proctor,  Vermont. 


It  was  a  bright,  sunny  morning  in  August 
last  year  when,  promptly  at  9  o'clock,  we  left 
Proctor  in  our  Stoddard-Day  ton  runabout. 
We  had  a  week's  trip  before  us,  and  we  were 
going  through  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, down  into  Connecticut,  and  back  up 
through  the  Hudson  Valley.  From  Proctor  we 
traveled    almost    directly    south   between    the 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill  in  their  Stoddard-Dayton  runabout. 

ranges  of  the  Green  Mountains,  through  Man- 
chester to  Bennington,  where  we  stopped  for 
lunch. 

Here  we  spent  two  very  pleasant  hours  visit- 
ing places  of  interest  and  learning  local  his- 
tory. Getting  under  way  again,  we  soon 
crossed  the  State  line  and  reached  the  beauti- 
ful college  town  of  Williamstown,  Mass. 
After  spending  an  hour  here  we  rolled  on 
through  Adams  to  Pittsfield,  and  spent  our 
first  night  in  a  summer  cottage  at  Lake  Pon- 
tusic.  We  had  traveled  126  miles  that  day  and 
had  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it ! 

THROUGH  THE  BERKSHIRES. 

The  next  morning  we  spent  in  Pittsfield,  and 


soon  after  lunch  started  out  on  the  glorious 
State  road  through  the  Berkshire  Hill  region. 
Lenox  was  reached  first,  and  at  Great  Barring- 
ton  we  stopped  for  lunch  in  a  convenient  tea 
room.  Afterwards  we  whirled  our  way 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Berkshires  and 
down  into  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

We  had  been  warned  of  a  very  crooked  and 
steep  ascent  known  as  Delevan  Hill,  reached 
soon  after  you  leave  Amenia  in  Connecticut. 
It  was  certainly  up  to  expectation,  and  was  a 
dandy  to  try  your  car  on — only  9/10  of  a  mile 
long,  but  very  sharp  and  full  of  enlarged 
water-bars  and  quick  turns. 

Leaving  Connecticut  now,  and  crossing  the 
State  line  into  New  York  State,  we  soon  ran 
into  Millbrook  over  a  country  that  was  mostly 
down  grade  and  very  delightful  in  character. 
Since  we  wanted  to  make  Clinton  Corners  that 
night,  and  the  automobile  blue  book  gave  no 
route  through  this  country,  we  were  compelled 
to  inquire  our  way.  This  always  takes  time, 
and  the  result  was  that  we  did  not  arrive  at 
the  Corners  until  about  dark. 

A  VISIT  TO  OLD  FRIENDS. 

The  friends  we  were  going  to  stop  with 
lived  out  about  three  miles,  and  so  we  lighted 
our  lamps  and  nosed  our  way  as  best  we  could 
out  to  "Crows'  Nest,"  our  friends'  summer 
home.  The  surprise  we  were  going  to  give 
them  was  turned  on  us,  for  the  house  was  dark 
and  there  was  no  answer  to  our  repeated  honk- 
honk! 

Mrs.  Churchill  ventured  the  opinion  after  a 
tour  of  investigation  that  our  friends  must  be 
calling  on  some  of  the  neighbors.  I  began 
nosing  around  for  the  garage  and  finally  tried 
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to  run  my  car  into  the  woodshed.  As  there 
was  no  place  for  us  to  go,  Mrs.  Churchill,  after 
the  manner  of  wives,  and  probably  with  the 
idea  of  cheering  me  up,  wanted  to  know  what 
we  should  do  if  our  friends  had  gone  back  to 
New  York.  I  replied  that  if  they  did  not  show 
up  by  10  o'clock  somebody  could  arrest  me  for 
housebreaking.  I  knew  there  must  be  beds  in- 
side that  cottage,  and  the  chairs  on  the  porch 
did  not  feel  comfortable  for  a  night's  lodging. 
We  had  only  waited  about  an  hour,  however, 
when  we  saw  a  couple  of  people  coming  down 
the  road  with  two  large  dogs. 

Well,  Jack  and  Jane  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  us  old  Vermonters  so  far  away 
from  home.  Jack  said:  "You  blamed  chump, 
why  didn't  you  tell  a  fellow  you  were  com- 
ing!" Anyhow  we  were  nicely  fixed  up  and 
had  traveled  87  miles  that  afternoon.  We 
spent  three  days  at  "Crows'  Nest"  with  our 
friends,  renewing  old  acquaintance  away  from 
the  long  hours  with  mortar  and  pestle. 

Leaving  at  9  o'clock  one  forenoon,  we  hiked 
our  way  through  the  wide  valley  and  green 
fields  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Here,  by  the 
way,  one  has  to  be  onto  the  laws  of  the  road 
or  the  cops  will  grab  him.  As  we  left  Pough- 
keepsie we  came  to  a  street  being  repaired,  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  sand  dumped  near  the  car 
line.  Traffic  was  held  up  for  a  few  minutes 
until  our  old  faithful  dug  her  way  down  to 
hardpan. 

Through  Hyde  Park  is  a  delightful  drive 
with  auto  signs  along  the  road  requesting 
tourists  not  to  exceed  30  miles  an  hour.  This 
was  all  new  country  to  us,  and  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  be  going  through  unfamiliar  and 
attractive  places.  We  had  planned  to  make  a 
call  on  a  friend  at  Burden,  but  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding  our  way.  From  Pough- 
keepsie we  had  used  the  middle  road  instead 
of  taking  the   State   road,   but   this   took  us 


through  a  country  of  fruit-raising  over  a  good 
gravel  highway. 

UP  THROUGH  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

We  reached  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  about  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at 
one  of  the  most  delightful  old  hotels  I  liave 
ever  seen.  Leaving  the  next  morning,  we  jour- 
neyed along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and 
crossed  at  Albany  for  lunch.  Afterwards,  go- 
ing straight  north,  we  reached  Ballston  Springs 
at  6 :30  o'clock.  This  is  a  quaint  old  place  with 
good  accommodations. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  slight  adjustment 
of  one  of  the  valve  springs,  we  started  out  for 
Saratoga,  and  here  we  spent  three  very  pleas- 
ant hours.  Saratoga  is  a  great  summer  town, 
and  is  very  interesting  and  beautiful.  After 
lunch  we  followed  the  State  road  through  a 
level  country  to  Glens  Falls,  and  here,  after 
driving  around  town  for  a  couple  of  hours  or 
so,  we  started  on  our  last  lap  for  home.  Up 
through  Hudson  Falls,  Hartford,  North  Gran- 
ville and  Granville  is  a  delightful  drive,  with 
good  roads  and  a  green  rolling  country.  From 
Granville  over  into  West  Rutland,  Vermont, 
is  only  a  step,  and  the  Green  Mountains  loomed 
high  above  us  as  I  remarked  to  my  wife  that 
we  had  enjoyed  a  fine  trip  and  seen  some  very 
beautiful  country.  Nevertheless  I  felt  moved 
to  add  that  nothing  had  looked  so  good  to  me 
as  those  Green  Mountains  looked  as  they 
towered  above  us ! 

We  arrived  home  that  evening  after  travel- 
ing 78  miles  for  the  day.  We  had  been  gone 
one  week  and  had  covered  550  miles.  Not 
once  had  we  stopped  for  any  tire  trouble,  and 
we  had  used  only  20  gallons  *  of  gasoline. 

I  may  add  that  we  have  made  many  short 
trips  in  our  automobile,  and  we  consider  that 
our  car  is  one  of  the  best  investments  we  have 
ever  made — an  investment  in  health  as  well  as 
in  pleasure. 


SECOND  PRIZE  STORY— FROM  OKLAHOMA  TO  FLORIDA. 

By  P.  G.  AGEE. 
Porter,  Oklahoma. 


During  the  fall  of  1911  I  planned  to  go  to 
'aim  Beach,  Florida.  I  wanted  to  take  my 
ar  down  there,  and  my  first  thought  was  to 
hip  it.  After  investigating  the  rates  charged 
ly  the  railroad  companies,  however,  I  decided 
!  could  drive  the  car  across  country  at  less 
ost,  and  with  further  profit  by  gaining  some 
iseful  experience. 


On  November  1,  therefore,  I  loaded  the  car 
with  bedding,  camp  supplies,  gims,  oil,  four 
extra  tires,  a  canvas  cover  for  the  machine,  and 
my  bird  dog  "Queen."    After  everything  was 


*Mr.  Churchill  must  certainly  have  a  remarkable  car 
if  20  gallons  of  gasoline  will  carry  him  over  550  miles 
of  country! — The  Editors.     . 
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in  readiness  I  drove  over  to  Checotah,  where  I 
was  joined  by  a  friend — W.  J.  Clark.  Mr. 
Clark,  another  druggist  like  myself,  and  lo- 
cated in  Checotah,  had  decided  to  make  the 
trip  with  me.  That  night  put  us  in  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas.  On  November  3  we  landed  in  Lit- 
tle Rock,  on  November  4  we  crossed  the 
longest  pontoon  bridge  in  the  United  States  at 
Dardnell,  and  on  November  5  the  good 
steamer  Zerah,  Jr.,  landed  us  on  Mississippi 
soil  at  a  cost  of  $4.00  for  the  service. 

A  BROKEN  AXLE. 

Here  we  had  a  piece  of  ill  luck.  After  trav- 
eling about  30  miles  in  the  bottoms  we  twisted 
our  left  rear  axle  shaft  in  two,  and,  worst  of 
all,  we  were  six  miles  from  a  railroad  station 


A  snap-shot  of  Mr.  Agee,  the  author  of  the  accompanyingr  narra- 
tive, taken  while  he  was  in  Florida  on  his  automobile  tour. 


or  even  from  a  telephone.  The  following  day 
we  walked  into  town  and  wired  for  a  new 
shaft.  Several  days  later,  when  the  time  for 
arrival  had  come  around,  we  walked  into  town 
again,  expecting  to  receive  the  shaft.  Upon 
inquiry  at  the  express  office,  however,  we 
found  that  no  shaft  had  arrived,  but  the  post- 
master, in  giving  us  our  mail,  handed  over  a 
package  containing  two  nice  little  nuts  for  a 
radius  rod.  There  was  also  a  note  from  the 
factory  asking  why  we  had  wired  for  such 
stuff! 

Well,  we  said  some  rather  unkind  things 
about  the  telegraph  operator  who  had  made 
so  foolish  a  blunder  in  sending  our  message, 
and  we  promptly  wired  for  another  shaft. 
After  spending  several  days  in  hunting,  cutting 
wood,  and  doing  various  other  things,  a  mes- 
senger came  to  us  with  the  good  news  of  the 
arrival  of  our  shaft.  ,  We  thereupon  fixed  up 


the  machine  and  started  gaily  on  our  way. 
Reaching  Memphis  we  treated  ourselves  to  a 
shave,  several  good  meals,  sent  a  telegram 
home,  and  the  following  morning  at  8  o'clock 
found  us  well  on  our  way  toward  the  South- 
east. 

THROUGH  THE  SOUTH, 

Possibly  20  or  30  towns  flew  by  us  rapidly 
before  reaching  Birmingham,  Alabama ;  thence 
we  proceeded  on  to  Montgomery,  Dothan,  and 
over  into  the  State  of  Georgia,  through 
Thomasville,  Quitman,  Valdosta,  and  over  into 
Florida.  Reaching  Florida,  we  traveled 
through  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  Daytona, 
Jupiter,  and  other  delightful  places  on  the  east 
coast  until  we  finally  landed  at  Palm  Beach 
and  completed  the  trip. 

Commenting  on  the  ground  we  had  covered, 
I  may  say  that  Arkansas  has  some  good  roads 
and  plenty  of  scenery.  Mississippi  has 
scarcely  any  roads  at  all,  at  least  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  State  which  we  traversed.  Ala- 
bama is  a  very  attractive  State,  with  scenic 
beauty  of  real  interest.  One  thing  worthy  of 
special  comment  is  the  old  covered  bridges  built 
out  of  wood  in  the  style  of  a  tunnel,  with  roof 
and  all  complete.  Some  of  these  bridges  are 
as  high  as  80  or  90  feet  above  the  streams  they 
span. 

The  extreme  southern  part  of  Georgia  has 
excellent  roads,  and  I  must  not  neglect  to  men- 
tion the  Georgia  cane  syrup,  which  is  handed 
out  very  generously  to  travelers.  Upon  enter- 
ing Florida  we  were  much  interested  in  the 
turpentine  industry.  We  visited  several  places 
and  saw  the  sap  or  resin  converted  into  spirit 
of  turpentine,  and  the  commercial  English 
resin  run  into  barrels  for  shipment. 

FLORIDA  TOWNS. 

The  towns  in  Florida  are  all  of  great  inter- 
est. Jacksonville  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  any  city  of  its  population  in  the  country. 
St.  Augustine,  which  is  possibly  30  or  40  miles 
down  from  Jacksonville,  has  the  oldest  Spanish 
fort  in  the  country.  After  walking  around 
the  Fort,  traveling  over  town  for  half  a  day  or 
so,  and  eating  a  lunch  of  considerable  size,  we 
went  out  to  the  Fountain  of  Youth  and  had  a 
drink  from  it. 

Daytona,  located  on  the  Halifax  River,  is  a 
very  beautiful  little  city  with  many  hotels,  and, 
like  all  of  the  coast  towns  in  Florida,  lives  off 
the  winter  tourists.  Between  Daytona  and 
Palm  Beach  we  struck  the  orange-growing  sec- 
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tion  of  the  State,  and  found  that  the 
owners  of  the  groves  were  quite  as  free  with 
their  fruit  as  were  the  people  in  Georgia  who 
treated  us  so  freely  to  their  molasses.  We 
ate  more  oranges  than  I  ever  expect  to  eat 
again  at  one  time. 

THE  TRIP    IN   BRIEF. 

Upon  reaching  Palm  Beach,  our  destination, 
we  found  from  our  speedometer  that  we  had 
traveled  exactly  2600  miles.  A  daily  diary 
told  us  that  we  had  been  in  and  through  seven 
States   from   start   to  finish,   had  visited   six 


large  cities  and  about  260  smaller  towns  and 
villages,  had  patched  4000  (more  or  less) 
punctured  tires,  had  four  times  been  pulled  out 
of  rivers,  mud  holes,  and  sand  beds,  and  last 
but  not  least  had  spent  all  together  about  $260 
of  real  money. 

This  expenditure  was  about  $100  more  than 
it  would  have  cost  to  ship  the  car  from  Okla- 
homa to  our  destination.  I  will  therefore  have 
to  admit  that  experience  is  sometimes  expen- 
sive, and  I  would  never  advise  anybody  else  to 
follow  this  wild  and  unheard  of  trail  that  we 
made  through  an  untraveled  country. 


INSECTICIDES  IN  THE  WINDOW. 


By  H.  M.  CURRY, 

Ellsworth,   Kansas. 


Between  the  disease-breeding  fly,  the  clothes- 
devouring  moth,  the  night-prowling  bedbug, 
and  the  numerous  plant  parasites  that  infest 
the  garden,  the  druggist  can  find  a  big  outlet 
for  his  various  insecticides.    This  display  was 


may  be  changed  to  suit  the  individual  taste  of 
the  window  trimmer. 

On  top  of  the  shelf  at  either  end  put  a  box 
of  uniform  size  neatly  covered  with  white 
paper.    On  the  one  labeled  for  "fruit  pests"  we 


arranged  to  gather  in  business  along  that  line. 
Let  me  tell  how  to  set  it  up. 

On  top  of  a  shelf  about  a  foot  high,  set  the 
display  rack  furnished  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
for  Kreso  Dip.  Cover  up  all  the  advertise- 
ments with  plain,  dark  cardboard.  We  used 
green  and  red.  On  top  of  the  rack  fasten  with 
a  couple  of  boards  the  little  rack  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers  to  hold  the  "king  fly 
killer."    The  small  signs  made  to  fit  each  space 


set  a  jar  of  copperas,  a  lump  of  blue  vitriol, 
and  some  lime.  On  the  "chiggers"  box  were 
several  bottles  of  sodium  hypophosphite  solu- 
tion, which  is  our  chigger  cure. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  window  at  the  left 
appeared  an  old  bucket  partly  filled  with  water 
and  a  couple  of  paddles.  This  was  "The  Old 
Way"  to  kill  potato  bugs  and  similar  insects. 
On  the  right  was  seen  "The  New  Way" — a 
Kreso  spray  pump. 
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The  sign  "Save  the  roses"  is  made  by  past- 
ing on  cardboard  some  roses  cut  from  a 
fashion  magazine  cover,  and  a  cover  from  a 
circular.     The  lettering  is  done  by  hand. 

"The  Kissing  Bug"  is  used  solely  for 
amusement.  Yet  it  helps  because  it  makes  peo- 
ple talk  about  the  window.  The  lady  came 
from  the  same  magazine  as  the  roses.  The  dis- 
play is  made  up  of  insect  powder,  Paris  green, 
arsenite  of  lead,  London  purple,  kreso  dip,  lice- 


killer  powder,  etc.,  as  may  be  seen.  It  stim- 
ulated the  sales  in  those  lines  from  the  start, 
and  is  still  effective  three  or  four  weeks  after 
it  was  changed.  Since  the  trim  appeared  we 
have  reordered  Kreso  spray  pumps  twice  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand. 

That  little  sign  "Does  the  Cow  Kick  the 
Milk  Over"  is  still  doing  duty  in  the  store,  and 
has  cleaned  out  about  fifty  quarts  of  fly-chaser 
and  Kreso. 


CORRECTING  WATER. 


Methods  of  Treating    Hard    and    Alkaline  Waters— How  to  Remove    Objectionable    In^redl< 

ents — Ways  of  Improving  Water  for  Washln|{  Purposes  and  for 

Diluting  Dips   and  Disinfectants. 

By  H.  C.  HAMILTON. 

Research  Department,   Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


Water  as  supplied  to  cities  for  domestic  pur- 
poses is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  merely  water, 
but  as  a  suspension  of  bacteria  and  dirt  in  a 
solution  of  salts.  As  such,  the  health  officer, 
the  city  chemist  and  bacteriologist,  and,  in 
yearly  increasing  numbers,  the  consumer,  arc- 
looking  at  it  with  growing  suspicion. 

It  is  stored  in  settling  basins  or  filtered  to 
remove  suspended  matter,  and  is  treated  with 
germicides  if  dangerous  bacteria  are  present. 
In  manufacturing  plants,  it  is  mixed  with  sub- 
stances intended  to  remove  or  make  less  objec- 
tionable the  ingredients  which  form  boiler 
scale  or  which  corrode  the  boiler.  But  for 
drinking,  cooking,  washing  and  other  domestic 
purposes  no  attention  is  usually  paid  to  the 
substances  in  solution. 

While  water  for  drinking  purposes  may  be 
very  objectionable  to  one  unaccustomed  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  soluble  salts, 
very  few  salts  found  in  water  other  than  sea 
water  make  it  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  In 
fact  the  presence  of  lime  and  magnesia  in 
reasonable  quantities  is  considered  to  be  dis- 
tinctly beneficial,  and  when  one  is  accustomed 
to  a  water  of  this  character,  "soft"  water  is 
very  insipid.  For  washing  purposes,  however, 
the  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of 
salts  in  the  water  is  decidedly  objectionable, 
for  if  they  do  not  combine  and  form  insoluble 
compounds  with  the  soap,  they  may  render  the 
soap  itself  insoluble  and  destroy  its  detergent 
properties.     Common  salt  or  sodium  chloride 


does  not  form  any  compound  with  soap,  but 
merely  makes  it  insoluble.  Sea  water,  how- 
ever, and  most  natural  waters  containing  this 
salt,  usually  have  lime  and  magnesia  com- 
pounds associated  with  it,  which  makes  it  unfit 
for  washing  with  ordinary  soap  without  cor- 
recting the  water. 

EMULSIFYING  COAL-TAR  DIPS. 

There  is  another  important  use  for  water 
for  which  soft  water  is  just  as  necessary  as  for 
steam  and  washing  purposes,  namely,  to  dilute 
a  product  which  depends  on  soap  for  its  solu- 
bility. Most  of  the  coal-tar  dips  and  disinfect- 
ants, whose  principal  ingredient  is  creosote  oil 
from  coal  tar,  are  made  soluble  in  or  miscible 
with. water  by  means  of  soap.  When  these  are 
mixed  with  water,  the  insoluble  oils  are  broken 
up  into  minute  globules  and  held  in  the  form 
of  a  white  emulsion  if  the  soap  is  readily 
soluble  in  the  water.  If  the  water  is  of  such  a 
character  that  the  soap  does  not  dissolve  or  is 
made  insoluble,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
proper  mixture  of  the  active  oils  with  the 
water.  In  such  cases  there  usuallv  results  a 
dark  muddy  mixture  which  is  either  danger- 
ous or  unfit  to  use  for  dipping  animals.  If  the 
oil  floats  on  the  surface,  the  first  animals 
dipped  are  coated  with  almost  pure  oil,  which 
in  this  condition  is  often  very  corrosive.  If 
the  oil  is  carried  to  the  bottom  with  the  curdy 
soap,  very  little  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
animal  and  no  beneficial  action  follows. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out 
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the  objectionable  features  of  the  various  for- 
eign substances  which  occur  in  the  waters  of 
the  country,  means  by  which  they  may  be 
readily  identified,  and  the  measures  necessary 
to  eliminate  them  from  waters  intended  for 
washing  purposes,  for  steam  boilers,  and  for 
diluting  coal-tar  dips. 

HARD  AND  SOFT  WATERS. 

Pure  water  is  an  almost  unknown  substance 
because  water  is  so  good  a  solvent  that  it  can 
rarely  be  found  without  some  foreign  sub- 
stance dissolved  in  it.  Rain  water  before  it 
reaches  the  ground  has  dissolved  or  suspended 
in  it  a  large  part  of  the  constituents  of  the 
dust,  smoke  and  gases  continually  arising  from 
populous  manufacturing  communities.  This 
is  comparatively  small,  however,  outside  the 
vicinity  of  smelting,  refining  and  other  chemi- 
cal works,  and  rain  water  is  usually  applicable 
for  almost  any  purpose  without  treatment.  It 
is  objectionable  as  a  beverage  because  of  its 
freedom  from  salts.  This  characteristic  of 
rain  water  is  particularly  desirable  for  all  pur- 
poses where  soap  is  to  be  dissolved  in  it,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  term  "soft  water." 

Hard  water  is  that  containing  calcium  or 
magnesium  salts,  particularly  the  former,  since 
the  average  hard  water  contains  two  to  ten 
times  as  much  lime  as  magnesia.  Temporary 
hardness  is  that  form  in  which  these  bases 
occur  as  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  resulting 
from  the  passage  of  the  water  over  and 
through  limestone.  A  large  part  of  these  dis- 
solved salts  are  precipitated  by  boiling  the 
water,  a  fact  which  is  responsible  for  the  term 
"temporary  hardness."  Where  boiling  is  not 
practicable  and  softening  is  necessary,  it  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  either 
potash  or  soda  lye  or,  when  neither  of  these 
is  available  or  is  too  expensive,  by  the  use  of 
fresh,  water-slaked  lime.  Whether  these  salts 
which  are  ordinarily  insoluble  in  water  are 
present  as  bicarbonates  or  in  a  colloidal  state 
(see  Allen,  J.  S.  C  I.  7,  795-806)  is  not 
known,  but  the  commonly  accepted  theory  is 
that  carbon  dioxide  is  present  in  excess  of  that 
necessary  to  form  the  carbonates.  The  basis 
for  this  theory  is  that  when  carbon  dioxide  is 
removed  by  combination  with  the  lye  or  by 
boiling,  an  immediate  precipitation  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  occurs  and  the  water  is 
"softened."  This  can  be  illustrated  by  a 
chemical  formula  only  on  the  supposition  that 
lime  is  present  as  a  bicarbonate  as  follows: 


(1)  Ca(HCOs)2+2NaOH4-aq.  =  CaCO^+NaaCO.+aq. 
(bicarbonate  of  lime)    (caustic  soda)    (precipitate) 

Or, 

(2)  Ca(HC03)=  +  Ca(OH),  4-  aq.  =:  2CaC0,-HH,0. 
(bicarbonate  of  lime)    (slaked  lime)    (precipitate) 

"Permanent"  hardness  is  distinguished  from 
"temporary"  in  the  fact  that  boiling  does  not 
materially  decrease  it.  It  is  the  name  applied 
to  hardness  remaining  after  the  water  is  boiled. 
It  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  sulphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  is  more  objectionable 
than  the  temporary  hardness  because  these 
salts  are  soluble  in  water  to  a  much  greater 
degree.  In  fact  magnesium  sulphate  or  Epsom 
salt  is  soluble  to  such  an  extent  that  where  it 
predominates  over  the  calcium  sulphate  or 
gypsum,  the  water  is  no  longer  classed  as 
"hard,"  but  is  called  "alkaline."  Permanent 
hardness  may  be  recognized  by  the  action  of 
washing  soda  or  sal  soda,  technically  known 
as  "sodium  carbonate,"  which  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate according  to  the  following  ec^uation : 

(3)  CaSOi  +  Na^COa  -\-  aq.  =  CaCOa  +  Na^SO*  +  aq. 
(gypsum)    (soda  ash)    (precipitate) 

(4)  MgSO*  +  Na^COs-faq.  =  MgCOa  +  Na.SO.+aq. 
(Epsom  salt)    (soda  ash)    (precipitate) 

ALKALINE  WATER. 

Water  which  contains  as  its  principal  foreign 
ingredients  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate  is  technically  known  as  alkaline 
water.  Other  substances,  however,  are  found 
in  water  which  is  classed  as  alkaline,  particu- 
larly the  sulphates  of  sodium  and  magnesium. 
The  deposit  left  from  the  evaporation  of  such 
waters  in  hot,  dry  climates  is  very  irritating  to 
the  eyes,  nose  and  throat.  It  is  popularly 
known  as  "alkali"  and  is  the  name  applied  to 
any  noticeable  white  coating  on  the  soil. 

In  some  of  the  Western  States,  the  soil  and 
the  water  are  so  impregnated  with  this  "alkali" 
that  it  is  almost  unfit  for  any  purpose.  It  must 
even  be  used  with  extreme  caution  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  since  if  allowed  to  evaporate  in- 
stead of  being  promptly  drained  off,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  alkali  in  the  soil  is  so  excessive 
as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  plants.  Such  a 
water  must  be  treated  with  a  percipitant  that 
will  remove  all  the  constituents.  The  theo- 
retical limit  of  salts  in  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses is  300  parts  sodium  chloride  (common 
salt)  or  sodium  carbonate  (black  alkali)  and 
3000  parts  of  the  less  harmful  salts  per  million 
parts  of  water. 

The  Arabs  in   the   Algerian  oases   of  the 
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Sahara  Desert,  however,  are  using  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  water  containing  as  high  as  8000 
parts  of  soluble  salts  per  million  parts  of 
water,  and  in  some  cases  one-half  of  this,  or 
4000  parts,  is  sodium  chloride. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  has  investigated  their 
methods  and  finds  that  by  a  liberal  use  of  the 
water  on  well  drained  soils,  the  land  can  be 
brought  to  and  kept  in  a  condition  suitable  for 
any  crop  which  is  adapted  to  the  climate.  Two 
or  three  years  are  often  required  to  remove 
the  accumulated  salts  before  attempting  culti- 
vation, and  quick  drainage  must  be  employed 
to  prevent  a  further  accumulation. 

In  the  ordinary  "hard"  water  due  to  gyp- 
sum, the  sodium  sulphate  remaining  in  solu- 
tion after  treating  with  washing  soda  is  not 
objectionable  because  there  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  soap  insoluble.  When,  however,  "al- 
kali" water  containing  a  large  amount  of 
magnesium  sulphate  is  treated  with  washing 
soda,  the  magnesium  is  removed,  but  so  large 
a  proportion  of  sodium  sulphate  may  remain 
that  the  emulsifying  properties  of  the  water 
are  not  greatly  improved.  In  this  case,  the 
water  can  best  be  treated  with  fresh  water- 
slaked  lime  according  to  the  equation : 

(5)  MgS04  +  Ca(OH)8+aq.=Mg(OH)2+CaS04+aq. 
(Epsom  salt)   (water-slaked  lime)   (precipitates) 

Both  the  reaction  products  are  practically 
insoluble,  and  if  magnesium  sulphate  were  the 
only  foreign  substance  present,  the  water  after 
settling  should  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
for  most  purposes.  If,  however,  the  water 
also  contained  gypsum,  which,  as  has  been 
noted,  is  nearly  always  associated  with  Epsom 
salt,  an  additional  treatment  with  washing 
soda  is  necessary,  since  the  application  of 
slaked  lime  does  not  affect  this  ingredient. 
The  reaction  in  this  case  is  that  shown  in  equa- 
tion (3).  It  is  necessary  to  add  a  small 
amount  of  washing  soda  to  the  water  after  the 
lime  treatment  in  every  case  because  even  if  no 
gypsum  was  present  in  the  water  naturally,  it 
is  difficult  so  to  adjust  the  addition  of  slaked 
lime  as  to  have  sufficient  for  the  combination 
without  an  excess  which  is  very  objectionable. 
This  excess  of  lime  and  the  gypsum  formed  in 
the  reaction  are  removed  by  the  use  of  wash- 
ing soda. 

The  use  of  these  two  precipitants,  lime  and 
soda  ash,  mixed  together  before  applying  to 
the  water,  has  been  recommended  {Jour.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  June  30,  1891)  in  an  address  by 
Archbutt  and  Deely  on  "The  Treatment  of 


Hard  Water."  A  similar  mixture  is  that  used 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R..  R. 
(Chemical  Engineering,  Stillman,  page  97), 
two  parts  caustic  soda  and  one  part  washing 
soda  mixed  and  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

These  two  methods  are  both  applicable  for 
the  treatment  of  feed  water  for  steam  engines, 
but  for  dissolving  soaps  better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  the  method  suggested  above,  namely, 
to  follow  the  treatment  with  water-slaked  lime 
by  an  addition  of  soda  ash  or  washing  soda. 

"Black  alkali"  waters  are  those  containing 
sodium  carbonate  and  sulphate  in  solution.  If 
no  calcium  or  magnesium  salts  are  present,  no 
corrective  treatment  is  needed  unless  there  is 
an  excessive  quantity,  but  usually  some  of 
these  are  present  and  an  addition  of  either 
lime  or  soda  is  necessary. 

Acid  waters,  rendered  so  by  leaching  decom- 
posed organic  matter  or  by  receiving  the 
drainage  from  mines  or  factories,  and  water 
containing  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium and  the  soluble  salts  of  iron  and 
aluminum,  are  to  be  corrected  only  by  use  of 
soda.  Hydrogen  sulphide  occurring  in  some 
spring  or  mine  waters,  while  not  greatly  af- 
fecting a  soap  solution,  is  objectionable  in 
many  cases  and  may  be  removed  by  ferrous 
sulphate  (copperas). 

TESTING  AND  CORRECTING  WATERS. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  a 
chemical  examination  of  a  sample  of  water 
would  supply  valuable  information  as  to  the 
best  method  of  correcting  it  when  it  fails  to 
emulsify  a  coal-tar  dip,  forms  a  curd  instead 
of  a  foamy  lather  with  soap,  or  forms  scale 
in  the  boiler.  However,  some  simple  tests 
may  be  devised  to  determine  what  treatment 
to  apply. 

If  an  emulsive  coal-tar  product  will  not  mix 
with  a  certain  water,  proceed  as  follows : 

1.  In  1  pint  of  the  water  dissolve  15  grains 
of  sodium  carbonate.  If  a  considerable  cloud- 
iness occurs,  shake  thoroughly,  and  after  one 
hour  pour  off  the  water  from  this  sediment 
and  test  its  emulsifying  properties,  comparing 
with  the  untreated  water. 

2.  If  the  emulsion  is  not  good  or  if  only  a 
slight  cloudiness  results  from  the  first  test,  use 
a  second  pint  sample  of  the  water  and  add  5 
grains  of  lye.  If  cloudiness  forms,  stir  thor- 
oughly and  allow  to  stand  1  hour.  Pour  off 
and  test  the  water  standing  above  the  precipi- 
tate if  precipitation  has  occurred. 
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3.  If  the  emulsion  is  not  good,  although  a 
precipitate  has  formed,  take  another  pint 
sample  of  the  water  and  add  15  grains  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  5  grains  of  lye.  Shake 
or  stir  the  water  thoroughly  and  test  the 
sample,  one  hour  after  mixing,  by  noting  the 
quality  of  the  emulsion  it  will  make. 

In  every  case  the  lye  or  soda  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  some  water  before  adding  to  the 
sample. 

If  the  emulsion  is  still  unsatisfactory, 
it  is  probably  due  to  ingredients  of  special 
character  and  requires  a  chemical  examination 
before  further  directions  are  possible.  If  one 
of  the  three  methods  is  found  to  improve  the 
emulsion,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the 
amount  of  necessary  ingredients  to  be  used 
per  gallon. 

If,  in  preliminary  test  (1)  a  precipitate  oc- 
curs, the  necessary  amount  of  sodium  car- 
bonate can  be  roughly  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing procedure: 

(a)  Measure  out  1  gallon  of  the  water 
very  carefully  into  a  container  that  will  hold 
2  gallons. 

{h)  Prepare  a  test  solution  by  dissolving 
15  grains  of  sodium  carbonate  in  1  ounce  of 
water.  This  will  be  known  as  Test  vSolution 
No.  1.  There  should  be  three  or  four  lots  of 
this  solution  prepared  beforehand. 

(c)  Add  one  lot  of  Test  Solution  No.  1  to 
the  gallon  of  water  and  stir  or  shake  thor- 
oughly. 

{d)  Take  out  some  of  the  water  in  a  glass 
tumbler  or  bottle  and  add  to  it  a  second  lot  of 
Test  Solution  No.  1.  Watch  closely  to  see  if  a 
cloudiness  occurs  when  the  test  solution  is 
slowly  dropped  in. 

{e)  If  this  occurs,  mix  the  tumblerful  with 
the  gallon  lot  and  again  stir  or  shake  thor- 
oughly. Repeat  {d)  and  {e)  until  finally  no 
cloudiness  occurs  on  adding  Test  Solution 
No.  1  to  a  portion  of  the  gallon  sample. 

If  in  the  preliminary  test  (1)  no  cloudiness 
occurs,  but  forms  on  applying  test  (2),  the 
necessary  quantity  of  lye  or  lime  can  be  de- 
termined as  follows: 

(a)  Measure  out  1  gallon  of  the  water  as 
before  into  a  2-gallon  container. 

{h)  Prepare  a  test  solution  by  dissolving  5 
grains  lye  in  a  tablespoonful  of  the  water. 
This  will  be  known  as  Test  Solution  No.  2. 
There  should  be  three  or  four  lots  of  this 
prepared  beforehand. 

(c)  Add  one  lot  of  Test  Solution  No.  2  to 


the  gallon  sample  and  shake  or  stir  thoroughly. 

{d)  Take  out  some  of  the  water  in  a  glass 
tumbler  or  bottle  and  add  to  it  a  second  lot  of 
Test  Solution  No.  2.  Watch  closely  for  a  floc- 
culent  precipitate  to  form  when  the  test  solu- 
tion is  dropped  in. 

{e)  If  this  occurs,  mix  the  tumblerful  of 
water  with  the  gallon  lot  and  stir  or  shake 
thoroughly. 

(/)  Repeat  {d)  and  {e)  until  no  further 
precipitation  occurs  on  adding  Test  Solution 
No.  2. 

If  in  the  preliminary  test  (3)  the  water  was 
found  to  require  treatment  with  both  lye  and 
sodium  carbonate,  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  Use  either  of  the  two  1 -gallon  sam- 
ples corrected  as  above  and  apply  the  other 
treatment,  following  the  directions  the  same 
as  for  a  fresh  sample  of  water.  If  it  is  found 
after  adding  several  lots  of  the  test  solution 
that  the  water  is  too  cloudy  to  determine 
whether  any  further  cloudiness  occurs  on  add- 
ing another  lot  of  either  test  solution,  allow 
the  water  to  stand  for  a  short  time  and  this 
condition  will  disappear. 

From  the  data  obtained  for  one  gallon  of 
water,  as  above,  the  amount  of  lye,  lime  or 
soda  ash  necessary  for  500  gallons  of  water 
may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

A.  If  lye  is  to  be  used.  If  5  grains  of  lye 
(one  lot  of  Test  Solution  No.  2)  was  suf- 
ficient to  correct  one  gallon  of  water,  use  one- 
half  pound  of  lye  for  each  500  gallons.  Dis- 
solve the  lye  in  water,  using  one  quart  for  each 
half-pound  of  lye,  and,  when  completely  dis- 
solved, mix  thoroughly  with  the  water  in  the 
vat. 

Example:  If  three  lots  of  Test  Solution  No. 
2  were  used  for  one  gallon  and  the  vat  holds 
1000  gallons,  there  will  be  required  3  pounds 
of  lye,  which  should  be  dissolved  in  6  quarts 
of  water. 

B.  If  lime  is  used  instead  of  lye.  Exactly 
the  same  calculation  applies  in  this  case  as  in 
A  to  determine  the  necessary  amount.  Use 
only  fresh  stone  lime.  Slake  it  in  water,  using 
about  a  gallon  of  water  to  a  pound  of  lime. 
When  slaked,  stir  in  enough  water  to  make  a 
thin  milk  and  add  this  to  the  water  in  the  vat. 

C.  If  soda  ash  is  to  be  used.  For  each  lot 
of  Test  Solution  No.  1  (15  grains  of  sodium 
carbonate)  used  to  correct  one  gallon  of 
water,  use  1  4/5  pounds  soda  ash  for  each  500 
gallons.  Dissolve  the  soda  ash  in  water,  using 
5  pints  for  each  pound.    When  completely  dis- 
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solved,  stir  the  solution  thoroughly  into  the 
water  in  the  vat. 

Example:  If  three  lots  of  Test  Solution  No. 
1  were  used  to  correct  one  gallon  of  water,  use 
5^  pounds  for  each  500  gallons.  If  the  vat 
holds  1000  gallons,  use  11  pounds  of  soda  ash 
dissolved  in  6^^  gallons  of  water. 

D.  li  sal  soda  or  washing  soda  is  to  be 
used.  For  each  lot  of  Test  Solution  No.  1 
(15  grains  sodium  carbonate)  used  to  correct 
one  gallon  of  water,  use  5  pounds  of  sal  soda 
or  washing  soda  to  correct  each  500  gallons  of 
water. 

Example:  If  three  lots  of  Test  Solution 
No.  1  were  used  in  one  gallon  of  water,  use  15 
pounds  sal  soda  in  500  gallons  or  30  pounds 
for  1000  gallons.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  a  half 
gallon  of  water  for  each  3  pounds  and  stir  the 
solution  thoroughly  into  the  water  in  the  vat. 

E.  li  both  lime  and  soda  ash  are  necessary 
for  correcting  the  water,  always  use  the  lime 
treatment  first.  Any  excess  of  lime  will  be  re- 
moved by  the  subsequent  addition  of  soda  ash. 
See  B  and  D  for  quantities. 

When  the  water  has  been  treated  by  one  or 
more  of  the  methods  described  above,  the  re- 
sulting precipitates  usually  settle  to  the  bottom 
in  a  few  hours.  A  floating  scum  can  be  either 
skimmed  off  or,  if  stirred  slightly,  it  will  set- 
tle. This  sediment  is  more  or  less  objection- 
able, therefore,  if  it  is  possible  to  draw  off  or 
dip  the  water  into  another  container,  leaving 
the  sediment  in  the  first  tank,  a  better  emulsion 
will  result  when  coal  tar  products  are  mixed 
with  the  water. 

A  better  emulsion  is  obtained  if  the  prepara- 
tion is  thoroughly  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water  before  diluting  it  to  the  full 
amount. 

For  example:  If  7  gallons  of  dip  are  to  be 
added  to  500  gallons  of  water,  it  can  be  emp- 
tied into  the  vat  after  7  or  8  gallons  of  water 
have  been  put  in,  or  it  can  be  mixed  with  7 
gallons  of  water  and  then  poured  into  the  re- 
mainder of  the  500  gallons  which  is  already  in 
the  vat.  This  suggestion  applies  whether  one 
uses  rain  water  or  softened  water. 

When  it  is  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  ob- 
tain the  chemicals  referred  to  above,  there  is 
another  method  of  examining  and  correcting  a 
hard  or  alkaline  water. 

F.  For  correcting  the  water  with  soap, 
(a)   Fill   a   quart  bottle   exactly  half    full 

with  the  water. 

(&)   Make  up  several  lots  of  Test  Solution 


No.  3,  which  is  a  solution  of  soap  20  grains  in 
a  tablespoonful  of  soft  water  (either  rain 
water  or  water  previously  softened  by  addi- 
tion of  lye). 

(c)  Add  one  lot  of  Test  Solution  No.  3  to 
the  pint  of  water;  shake  thoroughly  and  note 
whether  a  foamy  lather  results  which  is  per- 
manent for  five  minutes.  If  the  water  is  very 
hard  or  alkaline  a  curdy  lather  is  formed 
which  is  confusing.  To  remove  this,  filter  or 
strain  the  water  through  a  wet  piece  of  cotton 
flannel  cloth,  or  canvas,  and  shake  again  to 
note  whether  a  permanent  foamy  lather  is 
formed. 

{d)  If  not,  repeat  (c)  in  every  particular 
until  such  a  lather  results  as  is  described  in 

{c). 

To  correct  each  500  gallons  of  water  will 
require  12  pounds  of  soap  for  each  lot  of  Test 
Solution  No.  3  that  was  used  for  one  pint  of 
water.  The  soap  should  be  dissolved  by  boil- 
ing in  one  gallon  of  soft  water  to  each 
pound  of  soap,  and  the  solution  of  the  soap 
very  thoroughly  stirred  into  the  water.  More 
stirring  is  needed  to  mix  the  soap  thoroughly 
with  the  water  than  for  the  other  chemicals. 
The  curdy  mass  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  after  the  above  treatment  can  be  largely 
removed  by  skimming.  This  should  be  done 
before  adding  the  dip  to  the  water.  If  rain 
water  is  not  available,  the  water  in  which  the 
soap  is  dissolved  should  have  added  to  it  suf- 
ficient lye  and  soda  to  soften  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose add  about  30  grains  of  lye  and  60  grains 
soda  ash  to  each  gallon  of  water.  This  pro- 
cedure can  be  omitted,  but  a  much  better  solu- 
tion of  the  soap  results  if  it  is  possible  to 
soften  the  water  as  suggested. 

The  foregoing  description  of  methods  for 
correcting  hard  or  alkaline  water  is  written 
on  the  supposition  that  no  accurate  chemical 
analysis  of  the  water  has  been  made.  If  an 
analysis  of  the  water  is  available,  more  specific 
directions  can  be  given  without  making  the 
tests  described  above.  In  this  case  proceed  as 
follows : 

For  each  grain  per  gallon  of  calcium  car- 
bonate present,  use  5^  grain  of  lime  or  1/3 
grain  of  lye  or  8  grains  of  soap  per  gallon. 

For  each  grain  per  gallon  of  magnesium 
carbonate,  use  2/3  grain  of  lime  or  3^  grain 
of  lye  or  8  grains  of  soap  per  gallon. 

For  each  grain  per  gallon  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  sulphates  use  1^^  grains  of  soda 
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ash  or  4  grains  of  crystallized  sal  soda  or  6 
grains  of  soap  per  gallon. 

If  magnesium  sulphate  (Epsom  salt)  and 
sodium  sulphate  (Glauber  salt)  are  present  in 
an  alkali  water  to  exceed  60  grains  per  gallon 
use  2/3  grain  of  lime  or  lye  per  gallon  for  each 
grain  of  these  salts  present.  For  smaller 
quantities  use  sal  soda  or  soda  ash  or  soap  as 
previously  directed. 

Note:  If  the  analysis  is  given  in  parts  per 
million  divide  by  17  to  reduce  to  grains  per 
U.  S.  gallon. 

In  every  case  where  lime  is  used  for  correct- 
ing a  water,  follow  it  with  the  addition  of  1/5 
grain  of  soda  ash  or  ^  grain  sal  soda  for 
each  grain  of  lime  used,  in  order  to  remove  any 
soluble  lime  compounds  remaining  in  the 
water. 

When  it  is  impracticable  or  inconvenient  to 
apply  the  tests  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
directions,  almost  any  water  supply  can  be  cor- 
rected by  the  following  treatment:  For  each 
500  gallons  of  water  to  be  used,  dissolve  2 
pounds  each  of  lye  and  soda  ash  (or  5  pounds 
sal  soda)  in  2  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  stir  this 


solution  thoroughly  with  the  water  in  the  vat. 
Allow  at  least  1  hour  for  the  chemicals  to  act 
before  adding  the  dip.  To  insure  a  proper 
mixture  of  the  dip  it  should  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  water  before  being 
poured  into  the  vat.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  if  the  undiluted  dip  is  poured  into  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to 
carry  to  the  bottom.  It  is  then  diflficult  to  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  solution  unless  there  are  ex- 
ceptionally good  facilities  for  stirring  the  en- 
tire contents  of  the  vat. 

Almost  every  ingredient  commonly  found  in 
water  can  be  removed  by  one  of  the  methods 
described  above.  Waters  which  have  had  their 
foreign  ingredients  removed  by  the  foregoing 
treatments  are  corrected  for  practically  every 
purpose,  since  the  methods  described  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  these  substances  as  com- 
pletely as  the  best  "boiler  compound"  will  do  it. 
No  more  efficient  substances  than  those  de- 
scribed are  available  for  removing  the  scale- 
forming  ingredients  of  water  or  to  improve  it 
for  washing  purposes,  and  for  diluting  dips 
and  disinfectants. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Two  of  the  Great  Factors  In  Pharmacentlcal  Progress— The  Plain  Duty  of  the  Dra^||lst  In 
Devoting  to  Both  of  Them  His  Time,  His  Thought,  and  His  Hearty  Support. 

By  JAMES  H.  BEAL.* 


Probably  no  one  in  pharmacy  is  so  dense  as 
not  to  realize  that  for  several  decades  past  our 
calling  has  been  in  an  active  state  of  transition 
from  former  conditions,  although  as  in- 
dividuals we  are  as  yet  too  close  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  too  much  involved  in  the  process 
itself,  either  to  correctly  estimate  the  bearing 
and  value  of  all  the  factors  concerned,  or  to 
predict  with  any  considerable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  nature  of  the  final  result. 

There  is  a  music  hall  song  which  says:  'T 
don't  know  where  I'm  going,  but  I'm  on  my 
way."  Speaking  for  pharmacy,  we  might 
phrase  it:  "We  don't  know  where  we'll  land, 
but  we  certainly  are  moving  in  that  direction." 

To  refuse  acceptance  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions that  evolution  has  brought  to  dispensing 
pharmacy  is  simply  a  refusal  to  accept  the  in- 

*Portion  of  an  address  delivered  by  invitation  to  the 
students  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
April  25,  1913. 


evitable.  The  stream  of  evolution  cannot  be 
turned  backward,  and  if  we  dam  it  up  it  will 
only  pour  over  the  dam  or  tear  out  the  obstruc- 
tion. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  a  doctrine  of 
despair,  or  of  helpless  resignation  to  adverse 
conditions.  Common  sense  counsels  us  not  to 
oppose  the  inevitable,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  to  float  along  like  derelicts,  or  that 
we  are  to  accept  without  question  every  inno- 
vation that  presents  itself.  It  means  rather 
that  we  should  examine  the  points  of  our  oppo- 
sition thoroughly,  and  not  waste  our  strength 
in  fighting  that  which  cannot  be  prevented. 
There  are  many  things  in  pharmacy  and  medi- 
cine that  need  and  are  capable  of  correction, 
but  we  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  those  plans 
of  reform  which  aim  simply  to  restore  the  con- 
ditions of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  are  un- 
qualifiedly wrong;  the  world  has  passed  the 
place  where  such  a  restoration  would  be  either 
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possible  or  desirable.     Pharmacy  must  find  its 
regeneration  in  the  future  and  not  in  the  past. 

THE  PHARMACIST  AND  THE  LAW. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  of  1906,  practically  all  legisla- 
tion affecting  pharmacy  or  regulating  the  sale 
of  poisons  and  habit-forming  drugs  had  orig- 
inated with  pharmacists  themselves,  and  even 
the  provisions  of  the  epoch-making  Federal 
Act  were  largely  taken  from  State  food  and 
drug  laws,  in  the  construction  and  enactment 
of  which  the  druggists  of  the  several  States 
had  been  active. 

The  advertisement  of  pharmacy  by  the 
passage  of  that  act  brought  it  so  prominently 
to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  tinkers  that 
ever  since  that  time  the  making  of  new  or  the 
patching  of  old  regulations  affecting  the  hand- 
ling of  drugs  and  medicines  has  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  law-making  industry,  while 
the  revenues  derived  from  their  execution  have 
served  to  feed  and  clothe  the  families  of  many 
a  needy  attorney  and  hones't  constable.  In 
other  words,  food  and  drug  legislation  has  be- 
come a  public  hobby,  and  the  aspiring  patriots 
of  the  legislative  assemblies  are  always  ready 
to  mount  the  public  steed  and  gallop  violently 
in  the  direction  toward  which  the  popular  gaze 
is  directed — and  they  will  be  equally  as  ready 
to  gallop  back  again,  or  in  some  other  direc- 
tion, when  the  popular  mood  changes. 

Some  of  the  measures  designed  to  limit  and 
regulate  the  sale  of  narcotic  drugs  are  thor- 
oughly meritorious  propositions,  and  embody 
features  which  the  pharmaceutical  associations 
have  often  tried  in  vain  to  have  placed  on  the 
statute  books;  others  embrace  good  features 
and  were  drawn  with  honest  intent,  but  with 
such  complete  ignorance  of  the  entire  subject 
that  they  would  occasion  immense  damage 
without  accomplishing  any  particular  good; 
while  still  others  have  neither  good  material  in 
them  nor  good  motives  behind  them,  but  are 
what  in  legislative  parlance  are  known  as 
"milkers,"  intended  to  induce  the  interests  af- 
fected to  fill  the  pails  of  those  who  have  pro- 
posed them. 

Since  the  character  of  the  laws  we  have  to 
obey  must  profoundly  affect  the  development 
of  our  business,  it  follows  that  if  we  are  to  be 
active  factors  in  the  process  of  evolution  we 
must  interest  ourselves  in  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation more  earnestly  than  ever  before,  and  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  present  a  united  front, 


either  to  support  wise  and  wholesome  measures 
or  to  oppose  dishonest  and  vicious  ones. 

Before  this  united  front  can  be  presented, 
however,  druggists  generally  must  learn  to 
either  lead  or  follow ;  that  is,  they  must  either 
be  ready  to  assume  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities which  attach  to  leadership,  or  they  must 
be  willing  to  accept  the  leadership  of  those  who 
do  take  up  these  burdens  and  responsibilities — 
two  qualities  that  have  hitherto  been  rather 
conspicuously  absent,  especially  the  willingness 
to  follow. 

Appealing  to  your  own  experience,  consider 
on  how  many  occasions  those  of  you  who  are 
active  association  men  have  left  your  own 
places  of  business  to  meet  in  council  upon  some 
matter  of  weighty  importance  to  pharmacy, 
and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  opposing  argu- 
ments have  formulated  a  reasonable  policy, 
only  to  find  upon  your  adjournment  that  the 
pharmacists  of  the  community  who  were  not 
present  utterly  reject  the  conclusions  to  which 
you  have  arrived.  If  they  had  been  present, 
the  same  evidence  and  argurnents  that  con- 
vinced you  would  have  convinced  them;  they 
were  not  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  properly 
inform  themselves,  neither  were  they  ready  to 
accept  your  judgment  and  leadership. 

One  of  the  lessons  which  should  be  brought 
sharply  home  to  the  consciousness  of  every  re- 
tail pharmacist,  therefore,  is  that  he  must 
either  be  ready  to  sacrifice  the  time  necessary 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  merits  of  proposed 
legislation  and  to  appear  in  person  before  com- 
mittees of  the  State  Legislature  or  of  Congress, 
or  else  he  must  be  prepared  to  credit  the  good 
faith  and  judgment  of  those  who  do  these 
things,  and  to  give  his  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port to  those  who  undertake  to  fight  his  legis- 
lative battles  for  him. 

THE  PHARMACIST  AND  THE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  only  rational  agency  for  the  creation  of 
a  stronger  and  better  defined  class  feeling 
among  pharmacists  and  for  reaching  such  a 
common  understanding  and  concert  of  actior 
as  will  enable  us  to  maintain  higher  educational 
and  professional  standards  and  to  pursue  a 
consistent  policy  toward  legislative  and  other 
problems,  so  that  our  vocation  as  a  whole  may 
develop  with  the  process  of  normal  evolution, 
instead  of  being  destroyed  by  it,  is  by  the 
hearty  and  unanimous  support  of  our  pharma- 
ceutical associations — local.  State,  and  national 
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— all  working  together  and  toward  the  same 
end. 

Among  our  associations  there  is  not  one, 
large  or  small,  that  has  come  anywhere  near  to 
receiving  the  support  of  all  of  those  who  ought 
to  support  it.  As  a  rule  these  associations  have 
labored  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of 
pharmacists,  and  not  merely  for  their  own 
members,  but  their  efforts  have  not  received 
either  recognition  or  gratitude  from  the  rank 
and  file.  The  non-association  druggist  has  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  better  trade  conditions 
which  the  associations  have  brought  about  and 
has  been  saved  the  losses  that  would  have  cer- 
tainly resulted  from  obnoxious  legislation  that 
the  associations  have  defeated,  but  he  has  ac- 
cepted these  favors  as  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  things,  and  has  rendered  acknowl- 
edgment and  thanks  to  no  one. 

The  average  druggist's  power  of  resistance 
to  the  force  of  arguments  to  induce  him  to 
take  an  active  and  constant  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  associations  which  represent  his  occupa- 
tion is  something  marvelous,  and  is  equaled 
only  by  the  traditional  imperviousness  of  a 
duck's  dorsal  plumage  to  aqueous  applications. 
•  If  you  cite  the  fact  that  the  most  successful 
druggists  are  those  who  seek  and  find  a  wider 
horizon  of  view  than  their  own  stores  afford, 
the  non-association  druggist  reasons  that  they 
are  able  to  do  so  because  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  business,  but  he  is  not  able  to  see 
that  it  was  their  larger  outlook  upon  the  world 
that  gave  them  a  broader  and  clearer  view  of 
their  own  occupation,  and  of  the  methods  by 
which  success  is  gained. 

It  is  the  natural  effect  of  small  business  to 
make  small  men,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
minor  employments  quite  commonly  possess 
small  and  narrow  views.  The  small  druggist's 
income  is  derived  from  numerous  petty  sales 
yielding  trifling  margins  and  a  small  aggregate 
profit;  his  duties  are  confining  and  the  details 
of  his  business  exacting ;  and  unless  he  opposes 
a  strong  and  constant  resistance  to  these  nar- 
rowing tendencies,  his  little  world  will  contract 
upon  him  until  the  man  and  his  business  perish 
together. 

This  is  nature's  method  of  eliminating  the 
incompetent  and  the  unfit,  and  while  we  may 
regret  the  harshness  of  the  process  we  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  it  clears  the 
ground  for  the  growth  of  better  and  bigger 
men. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  non-association 


druggist  is  the  one  who  is  freest  in  his  criticism 
of  the  associations  for  their  alleged  sins  of 
omission  and  commission,  but  it  apparently 
never  occurs  to  him  to  turn  the  subject  "end- 
for-end"  and  consider  his  own  sins  of  omission 
with  regard  to  the  associations. 

Whether  the  association  is  local  or  national, 
the  chances  are  that  it  has  done  far  more  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  druggist  than  he 
has  ever  done  for  the  association. 

After  many  years  of  observation,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  every  druggist,  no  matter  how- 
small  his  business,  can  afford  to  be,  if  not  an 
active,  at  least  a  supporting  member  of  his 
local  and  State  and  of  the  two  great  national 
associations — and  more  than  this,  that  he  can- 
not afford  not  to  be  a  member  of  them. 

What  do  the  dues,  taken  altogether,  amount 
to  when  compared  with  the  importance  and 
magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done?  Why 
should  the  great  burden  of  reformatory  and 
constructive  work  be  borne  by  a  few  ? 

The  present  situation  in  pharmacy  is  like 
that  of  an  army  which  would  permit  its  battles 
to  be  fought  by  its  oflficers  and  the  few  on 
picket  duty,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  army 
slept  in  their  tents. 

If  the  active  men  in  association  work  give 
liberally  their  time,  energy  and  money  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  situation,  the  in- 
active ones  should  from  very  shame,  if  for  no 
higher  reason,  voluntarily  tender  their  dues,  to- 
gether with  their  apologies  for  not  doing  more 
of  the  actual  work  themselves. 

As  I  view  it,  the  three  great  factors  in  phar- 
maceutical progress  are  organization,  educa- 
tion and  legislation,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
organization;  for  if  the  rank  and  file  of  drug- 
gists can  be  brought  to  realize  and  acknowl- 
edge their  class  obligations,  and  to  have  a  class 
ambition  and  a  proper  class  pride,  the  problems 
relating  to  education  and  legislation  will  solve 
themselves  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Of  your  own  local  and  State  organizations  I 
will  not  presume  to  speak,  as  you  know  more 
about  them  than  I  could  tell  you,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  they  are  such  as  to  deserve  your 
hearty  and  steadfast  support,  and  I  am  equally 
sure  that  you  will  be  violating  your  class  obli- 
gation if  you  do  not  give  them  this. 

THE  TWO  GREAT  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  two  great  national  associations  of  phar- 
macy in  this  country  are  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists,  and  the  American 
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Pharmaceutical  Association,  both  of  which,  al- 
though they  work  along  somewhat  different 
lines,  have  the  same  great  end  in  view — the 
elevation  and  advancement  of  pharmacy,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  that  call- 
ing as  a  means  of  earning  an  honorable  liveli- 
hood. 

While  the  activities  of  the  two  associations 
frequently  run  together,  as  in  the  special  field 
of  legislation,  they  never  conflict. 

The  chosen  function  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  to 
deal  with  trade  problems  and  to  secure  to  the 
pharmacist  a  financial  return  that  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  his  training  and  responsibility, 
while  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion represents  mainly  the  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  professional  side  of  pharmacy. 
Both  are  equally  necessary  and  each  appre- 
ciates the  valuable  services  of  the  other.  If 
pharmacy  cannot  be  made  fairly  remunerative, 
the  education  and  professional  training  of  the 
pharmacist  becomes  a  vain  thing,  while  with- 
out such  education  and  professional  training 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  laws  requiring 
the  examination  and  registration  of  pharma- 
cists, and  our  vocation  should  be  open  without 
let  or  hindrance  to  all  who  might  choose  to 
enter. 

Few  men  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
work  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation has  woven  itself  into  the  fabric  of 
American  pharmacy. 

Take  up  any  pharmaceutical  question  you 
will,  or  any  movement  that  makes  for  the  im- 
provement of  pharmacy  or  of  the  pharmacist, 
and  trace  it  back  to  its  source,  and  you  will  find 
its  origin  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

To  it  American  pharmacy  is  mainly  indebted 
for  the  stimulus  which  has  resulted  in  the 
multiplication  and  improvement  of  the  colleges 
of  pharmacy ;  to  it  we  owe  the  most  of  what  is 
good  in  the  laws  regulating  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  and  governing  the  sale  of  food  and 
drugs;  to  the  labors  of  this  Association  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  im- 
provements of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  for  the 
increase  of  prestige  which  resulted  in  its  adop- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
and  of  its  political  subdivisions;  and  to  it  we 
owe  the  present  status  of  the  National  For- 
mulary, which  has  attained  an  importance 
second  only  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  itself. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  so  deeply  en- 
graved upon  the  heart  of  American  pharmacy 


that  the  record  cannot  be  erased  nor  its  ser- 
vices forgotten,  and  any  one  who  is  disposed  to 
challenge  the  value  of  its  services  in  the  work 
of  pharmaceutical  reform  need  only  to  ex- 
amine the  59  splendid  volumes  in  which  its 
proceedings  are  recorded  in  order  to  discover 
that  it  is  worthy  of  far  higher  praise  than  I 
have  given  it. 

While  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  always  been  a  pro- 
gressive organization,  it  is  not  easily  stam- 
peded by  mere  enthusiasm  nor  turned  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine.  It  goes  its  way  with- 
out the  sound  of  trumpet  or  drum,  and  leaves 
its  work  to  speak  for  itself.  The  fact  that  it 
has  never  loudly  advertised  its  services  to 
pharmacy,  and  that  it  has  generally  refused  to 
commit  itself  to  new  policies  until  their  merits 
have  been  carefully  considered,  has  led  some 
who  are  more  readily  impressed  by  noise  and 
confusion  than  by  solid  results  to  complain  that 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  is  "too  dignified  for  an  active 
organization."  This  conservatism,  however,  is 
not  due  so  much  to  excess  of  dignity  as  to  a 
reasonable  desire  to  see  the  end  before  en- 
dorsing some  suddenly  announced  cure  for 
pharmaceutical  evils,  and  its  history  of  62 
years  has  proved  that  it  has  nearly  always  been 
right  in  preferring  the  policy  of  slow  and  sure, 
to  that  of  fast  and  furious. 

THE  ONE  CATHOLIC   BODY. 

In  one  important  particular  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  peculiar  among 
pharmaceutical  organizations  and  that  is  in  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  its  membership.  The 
other  national  organizations  were  each  founded 
to  represent  some  particular  branch  of  the  drug 
trade,  and  naturally  each  restricts  its  member- 
ship to.  those  engaged  in  that  particular  branch. 
Thus  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists very  properly  confines  its  membership  to 
the  proprietors  of  retail  drug  stores,  because  it 
was  organized  by  the  proprietors  to  defend 
their  special  interests.  The  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  however,  is  a  pharmaceu- 
tical organization  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
term,  and  admits  to  membership  the  worthy 
representatives  of  every  division  of  pharmacy 
or  of  the  drug  business. 

It  opens  its  doors  thus  widely  because  it  be- 
lieves that  there  should  be  an  association  for 
the  conservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all 
who  are  connected  with  pharmacy  in  any  ca- 
pacity, and  that  there  should  be  some  common 
ground     where     the     representatives    of    all 
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branches  can  meet  in  fellowship;  and  because 
it  also  believes  that  the  points  of  common  in- 
terest of  the  several  divisions  of  the  drug  trade 
far  outnumber  the  points  of  difference,  and 
that  these  differences  will  largely  disappear 
when  those  who  differ  can  meet  for  a  dispas- 
sionate discussion  of  the  matters  in  dispute. 

When  any  one  applies  for  membership  in 
this  organization  of  pharmacy  universal  no  in- 
quiry is  made  as  to  the  branch  of  the  trade  he 
represents  or  the  position  he  occupies.  The 
only  inquiry  is  as  to  his  mental  and  moral  fit- 
ness to  receive  the  honor  of  membership,  and 
if  he  is  one  who  believes  that  pharmacy  as  a 
whole  should  be  elevated  to  a  higher  plane  of 
dignity  and  usefulness  and  will  give  his  efforts 
and  influence  to  this  end,  so  far  as  his  circum- 
stances will  permit.  If  he  is  found  worthy  in 
these  respects,  the  association  welcomes  him 
gladly. 

The  A.  Ph.  A.  aims  to  represent  not  only  all 
divisions  of  the  drug  trade,  but  also  the  special 
associations  of  these  divisions.  It  takes  the 
broad  and  high  ground  that  these  separate  as- 
sociations serve  a  proper  and  necessary  purpose 
in  pharmaceutical  development,  and  that  each 
one  of  them  should  receive  the  active  support 
of  every  member  of  the  special  branch  of  the 
drug  trade  which  the  particular  association 
represents. 

While  the  A.  Ph.  A.  opens  the  door  of  mem- 
bership to  the  representatives  of  every  branch 
of  pharmacy,  or  the  drug  business,  regardless 


of  their  position  or  financial  standing,  it  seeks 
its  members  only  from  those  who  mentally 
and  morally  are  creditable  representatives  of 
their  respective  branches.  It  does  not  seek  nor 
does  it  desire  the  membership  of  the  weaklings 
and  cripples  of  pharmacy. 

In  many  colleges  of  pharmacy  the  honor  of 
a  nomination  to  membership  in  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
is  offered  as  a  prize  for  superior  scholarship, 
and  students  of  superior  standing  should  look 
forward  to  membership  in  this  association  as 
naturally  as  they  look  forward  to  graduation. 

In  this  somewhat  disconnected  effort  it  has 
been  my  object,  however  poorly  attained,  to  set 
out  what  seem  to  me  to  be  principal  influences 
which  have  been  and  are  still  at  work  in  the 
shaping  of  pharmacy,  and  also  the  lines  along 
which  our  efforts  should  be  directed  in  order 
that  these  influences  may  be  turned  to  its  ser- 
vice. That  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
period  when  these  factors  will  be  more  clearly 
recognized  and  when  more  intelligent  efforts 
will  be  made  to  direct  them,  is  indicated  by  the 
mental  awakening  of  pharmacists  that  is  ap- 
parent on  many  sides.  That  many  of  our  fel- 
low pharmacists  will  never  awaken  to  their 
opportunities,  and  that  the  pharmacy  of  the 
future  will  be  very  different  from  the  phar- 
macy of  our  early  dreams,  are  probably  true, 
but  that  the  tendency  of  our  profession,  or 
business,  or  whatever  we  may  call  our  voca- 
tion, is  distinctly  upon  the  upward  trend  I 
firmlv  believe. 


FOILED! 

A  Masked  Highwayman  Enters  a  Drn^   Store   and   Holds  Up  the  Proprietor  at  the  Point  of 
a  Gan — A  Clever  Strate|{y  Prevents  the  Intruder  from  MakiniJ  Off  with  the  Day's  Cash. 

By  NOLEN  AMBROSE  TURNER. 


The  pharmacy  on  the  corner  was  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  light  reflected  from  the 
show-globes  filled  the  window  with  bright 
colors.  This  store  alone  of  all  the  others  on 
the  street  was  open. 

A  throng  of  belated  shoppers  were  naturally 
hastening  homeward,  for  the  time  was  near- 
ing  midnight  and  the  November  wind  was  cold 
enough  to  chill  the  most  robust.  There  was 
one  man  among  the  now  fast  vanishing  throng 
who  had  passed  by  several  times  that  night. 
Each  time  he  passed  he  contrived  to  pause  and 
peer  intently  into  the  windows;  but  his  atten- 


tion was  not  wholly  to  be  explained  by  the 
attractive  display  of  drugs  in  the  window. 
More  than  once  he  passed  the  rear  of  the  store 
also. 

The  last  of  the  throng  had  finally  disap- 
peared save  this  one  man,  who  continued  his 
inspection  of  the  drug  store.  In  appearance 
he  was  a  tall,  burly  fellow,  who  in  spite  of  the 
cold  wind  wore  no  overcoat.  But  his  hands 
were  thrust  deeply  into  his  coat  pockets.  There 
was  nothing  about  his  appearance  to  indicate 
his  profession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one 
would    have    suspected   that   his    inside    coat 
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pocket  contained  a  loaded  revolver,  or  that  an- 
other pocket  contained  a  black  mask. 

At  length  he  peered  in  at  the  rear  window 
longer  than  usual;  then  abruptly  wheeled 
around,  turned  up  his  coat  collar,  produced  the 
black  mask  from  his  pocket  and  tied  it  on. 
Quickly  he  ran  around  to  the  front  door,  pull- 
ing down  his  slouch  hat  over  his  mask  as  he 
ran,  and  with  his  revolver  drawn  swaggered 
boldly  into  the  drug  store. 

Roy  P.  Allred,  proprietor  of  Allred's  Phar- 
macy, was  alone  in  his  store.  He  was  an 
amiable,  middle-aged  man  who  dressed  more 
carefully  than  many  a  young  man.  The  time 
was  fast  approaching  for  him  to  close  for  the 
night.  Already  the  crowd  outside  had 
thinned  perceptibly.  Only  an  occasional  per- 
son passed  and  he  was  obviously  hastening  to- 
ward home.  The  druggist  moved  over  to  the 
cash  register  and  began  to  count  the  day's  re- 
ceipts. Sales  had  been  particularly  good  that 
day,  better  in  fact  than  they  had  been  for  sev- 
eral days  previously. 

As  was  his  habit,  after  counting  the  money, 
he  began  to  place  it  in  a  small  pasteboard  box, 
which  was  in  shape  and  appearance  somewhat 
similar  to  a  toilet  soap  container.  First  he 
took  the  bills  and  placed  them  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  next  the  silver  dollars,  the  quar- 
ters, dimes,  and  nickels ;  then  rolled  all  the  sil- 
ver up  in  the  bills,  shut  the  box,  and  moved 
with  it  toward  the  safe. 

A  man  came  swiftly  along  the  street,  and 
turning,  entered  the  store.  Allred  quickly 
thrust  the  box  into  his  coat  pocket  with  some 
other  bundles  he  was  preparing  to  take  home, 
and  turned  to  wait  on  this  customer. 

"Hands  up!  hands  up!"  ordered  the  masked 
man  with  every  appearance  of  sternness,  "and 
no  monkey  business  if  you  don't  want  to  head 
a  bullet."  And  he  aimed  his  sinister-looking 
gun  at  the  druggist. 

Allred  threw  up  his  hands  instantly  and 
lurched  back  against  the  counter.  He  had 
turned  quite  pale.  The  man  with  the  gun 
strode  up  close  to  him. 

"Just  hand  over  that  box  you  got  there  in 


your  pocket,"  he  commanded  gruffly,  "and  be 
quick  about  it." 

The  druggist,  shaking,  eyed  him  curiously. 
Then  he  looked  still  more  curiously  toward  the 
street,  but  no  one  was  in  sight.  Next  he 
looked  again  at  the  yeggman  with  the  gun. 
Then  he  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind.  Me- 
chanically he  lowered  his  hand  and  slowly  pro- 
duced the  package  and  laid  it  carefully  upon 
the  counter  toward  the  man  with  the  gun,  who 
seized  it  and  stuck  it  into  his  coat  pocket. 

"Be  careful  with  that  gun,"  Allred  finally 
quavered.    His  voice  sounded  far  off. 

The  thief  backed  quickly  toward  the  front 
door,  holding  his  revolver  in  position  con- 
venient for  immediate  action.  Reaching  the 
door  he  dashed  through  it,  slammed  the  glass 
doors  behind  him,  and  ran  madly  down  the 
street.  As  he  vanished  through  the  door  into 
the  night,  the  druggist  leaned  against  the 
counter  immobile  for  a  moment,  then  stag- 
gered to  a  convenient  chair  and  dropped  down. 
A  faint  smile  edged  his  lips. 

The  burglar  shot  down  the  deserted  street 
for  a  distance  of  two  blocks,  then  turned, 
crossed  the  street,  and  made  his  way  two 
blocks.  Wheeling  about,  he  moved  more  leis- 
urely along  another  street,  but  going  back  to- 
ward the  drug  store.  He  had  doubled  back 
like  a  rabbit. 

He  made  at  once  for  his  bachelor  lodging; 
he  had  done  well  enough  for  one  night. 

On  arriving  at  his  room  he  carefully  locked 
the  door,  pulled  down  the  curtains,  then  threw 
the  stolen  package  upon  the  table.  He  began 
to  speculate  on  how  much  money  it  might  con- 
tain. He  tested  the  weight  of  it  carefully,  first 
in  one  hand,  then  in  the  other. 

Growing  impatient,  he  finally  tore  the  box 
open  and  emptied  the  contents  on  the  table.  He 
sat  bolt  upright  and  stared  at  it  wide-eyed.  All 
the  box  contained  was  three  cakes  of  toilet 
soap  that  the  druggist  had  evidently  intended 
to  carry  home.  He  had  been  given  the  wrong 
box. 

"Double-crossed !  Double-crossed !"  he  mur- 
mured. 
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SELECTIONS 


DO    NOT    NEGLECT    THE    BUSINESS    ELE- 
MENT IN  PHARMACY. 

Harry  B.  Mason,  in  May  last,  delivered  one 
of  a  series  of  special  lectures  on  business  ad- 
ministration before  the  students  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
In  the  prefatory  portion  of  Mr.  Mason's  lec- 
ture he  pleaded  for  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mercial element  in  pharmacy,  and  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

"You  young  men  have  had,  and  are  having, 
an  admirable  scientific  training  in  pharmacy. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  that.  I  am  glad 
of  it.  I  am  here  to-day,  though,  to  emphasize 
the  other  element  in  the  occupation  of  the 
pharmacist — the  business  element.  Pharmacy, 
unlike  most  occupations,  is  about  half  business 
and  half  profession.  In  this  day  of  keen  com- 
petition the  man  who  ignores  either  the  pro- 
fessional side  or  the  business  side  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Professionally  you  have  been  drilled 
and  trained  in  this  school  to  an  admirable  de- 
gree, but  your  commercial  experience  you  will 
have  to  acquire  very  largely  after  you  leave 
these  halls. 

"My  chief  object  to-day  is  to  emphasize  the 
great  importance  of  the  business  element  in 
pharmacy.  It  is  every  bit  as  important  as  the 
professional  element.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  go 
out  of  school  with  any  fine  contempt  of 'busi- 
ness. There  is  to-day  a  science  of  business  as 
well  as  a  science  of  engineering  or  a  science  of 
chemistry  or  a  science  of  astronomy.  Business 
indeed  is  being  conducted  as  it  was  never  con- 
ducted before.  We  have  'business  doctors' 
whose  expert  occupation  it  is  to  examine  sick 
establishments  and  to  prescribe  a  healthy  regi- 
men for  them.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
'scientific  efficiency'  in  business  just  now,  and 
men  are  constantly  studying  how  they  can  cut 
down  their  costs,  how  they  can  maintain  or  in- 
crease their  profits,  how  they  can  add  to  their 
volume  of  sales,  how  they  can  achieve  this  or 
that  business  economy  or  advantage. 

"Things  are  very  different  from  the  situation 
as  it  existed  50  or  60  years  ago  when  the  fath- 
ers of  American  pharmacy  were  living  their 
careers.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  business  fail- 
ures in  their  time  and  would  certainly  be 
crushed  beneath  the  Juggernaut  of  commerce 


in  this  day.  They  were  good  professional  men 
but  they  were  poor  business  men.  To  an  im- 
fortunate  degree  this  has  been  true  ever  since. 
Even  to-day  the  average  druggist  is  not  enough 
of  a  business  man.  Either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously he  clings  to  the  tradition  that  he 
is  a  professional  man  who  does  not  need  to  be 
schooled  in  business  methods,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  some  of  the  colleges  have  not  only 
done  little  or  nothing  to  dispel  this  illusion,  but 
for  the  most  part  have  fostered  and  perpetu- 
ated it.  The  future  will  see  a  change.  It  is 
bound  to  see  it.  Competition  is  growing  stead- 
ily keener  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  in  every 
profession.  Druggists  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  If  they  are  to  hold  their  heads  above 
water,  if  they  are  to  survive  and  succeed,  they 
must  be  better  and  ever  better  business  men 
and  merchants.  No  truth  is  clearer  to  me  than 
this,  and  it  hks  been  forced  home  after  a  close 
observation  of  the  drug  business  as  it  is  con- 
ducted in  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country. 

"The  one  point  which  I  want  to  emphasize 
to-day,  and  which  I  shall  leave  with  you,  is  that 
if  you  expect  to  succeed  as  proprietors  of  stores 
you  must  become  skilful  business  men  and 
merchants.  Pharmacy  to-day  is  a  good  deal 
more  of  a  trade  than  a  profession,  but  even  if 
it  were  all  profession,  it  would  have  to  be  prac- 
ticed as  a  business.  Even  the  dispensing  of 
prescriptions,  and  the  receipt  of  money  for 
them,  are  trade  transactions  involving  profit 
and  loss.  Therefore  I  urge  you  to  become 
crack  business  men.  Don't  make  the  awful 
mistake  that  I  made  when  I  left  college,  name- 
ly, that  of  supposing  that  an  educated  pharma- 
cist is  above  commercial  considerations — that 
he  is  a  superior  sort  of  a  being  who  need  not 
and  who  should  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  laws  of  trade  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
purchasing  public.  There  is  no  disgrace  in 
business.  I  would  as  soon  be  a  successful  bus- 
iness man  as  a  successful  professional  man — 
and  let  me  tell  you  this,  gentlemen,  good  busi- 
ness men  are  much  scarcer  than  good  profes- 
sional men.  You  can  hire  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional specialists  of  all  kinds,  but  men  with 
executive  and  managerial  talent  are  scarcer 
than  hens'  teeth. 

"I  have  just  been  looking  over  some  figures 
collected  by  Bradstreet.  What  do  I  find?  This, 
that  four-fifths  of  all  the  failures  in  business 
are  due  to  the  men  themselves!  Bradstreet 
classifies  the  causes  very  carefully  into  incom- 
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petence,  inexperience,  lack  of  capital,  unwise 
granting  of  credits,  neglect  of  business,  per- 
sonal extravagance,  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  But 
the  important  point  is  that  merchants  can  blame 
outside  conditions  for  only  one  failure  in  five. 
The  other  four  times  it  is  up  to  the  man  him- 
self!" 


A  HARMLESS   COLOR  FOR  CASTOR  OIL. 

With  the  discovery  of  a  convenient  and  pal- 
atable mode  of  administering  castor  oil,  a  new 
and  increasing  demand  has  arisen  for  this  old- 
time  favorite  household  remedy.  The  masking 
of  both  odor  and  taste  hardly  sufficed  to  fully 
conceal  its  obnoxious  character,  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  harmless  color 
seemed  to  Idc  about  all  that  was  required  to 
make  the  disguise  complete. 

Many  of  the  oil-soluble  coal-tar  colors 
usually  sold  for  this  purpose  are  objectionable, 
because  of  their  toxic  properties,  and  in  conse- 
quence their  use  is  restricted  both  by  the  Fed- 
eral law,  as  well  as  by  the  statutes  in  many  of 
the  individual  States.  With  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  satisfactory  color  substance,  free  from 
the  aforementioned  objections,  a  series  of  ex- 
periments were  undertaken.  A  number  of  dif- 
ferent vegetable  color  substances  such  as  san- 
tal,  madder,  alkanet,  cudbear,  etc.,  were  ex- 
hausted with  strong  alcoholic  menstrua,  but  the 
extracts  thus  obtained  were  all  unsuited  to  the 
purpose,  because  they  either  gave  undesirable 
shades  of  color  or  were  much  too  weak  in  tinc- 
torial power. 

After  considerable  experimentation  the  fol- 
lowing process  was  finally  decided  upon  as 
yielding  a  highly  satisfactory  product.  A 
quantity  of  alkanet  root,  in  No.  30  powder, 
was  subjected  to  a  menstruum  of  acetone 
U.S. P.,  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  the  result- 
ing percolate  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath  at  a  moderate  heat,  not  exceeding  55°  C. 
The  extract  thus  obtained  (anchusin)  was  then 
incorporated  with  a  convenient  amount  of  cas- 
tor oil,  which  is  then  set  aside  for  use  as  re- 
quired. Of  this  latter  mixture  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  simply  added  to  the  previously-flavored 
oil  to  produce  the  desired  color,  which  may 
vary  from  faint  pink  to  deep  carmine  red.  The 
petroleum  ether  percolate  on  evaporation 
yielded  an  extract  which  proved  quite  satisfac- 
tory, except  that  it  was  vastly  inferior  in  tinc- 
torial power. 

We  now  prepare  the  flavored  oil  according 


to  the  following  formula   and  simply  call  it 
Aromatic  Castor  Oil: 

Benzosulphinide  5  Gm. 

Oil  of  anise 2  Cc. 

Oil  of  sweet  orange 1  Cc. 

Oil-color  q.  s. 

Castor  oil q.  s.  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  benzosulphinide  in  the  oil  by  the  aid  of 
a  gentle  heat.  Alcohol  is  not  necessary.  When  cold, 
add  the  essential  oils  and  oil-color  sufficient  to  make  the 
desired  shade. 

We  put  up  this  preparation  in  bottles  hold- 
ing four  ounces  and  have  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting twenty-five  cents  each.  Many  of  the  trade 
packages  retailing  at  the  same  price  contain  but 
two  or  three  ounces.  The  cost  of  preparing 
the  flavor,  taste,  and  color  according  to  this 
formula  is  less  than  ten  cents  for  1000  Cc. — 
P.  Henry  Utech,  Ph.G.,  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  June, 
1913. 


LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


TWO  CRITICS  AFTER  MR.  STAPLE. 

To  the  Editors : 

On  page  254  of  the  June  Bulletin  appears  a 
letter  from  Geo.  W.  Staple,  of  Meridian,  Miss., 
about  his  unsuccessful  advertising.  I  have  had 
a  similar  experience  when  I  have  offered  to 
give  things  away,  and  I  believe  that  people  are 
willing  to  go  to  the  ten-cent  stores  for  bargains 
but  expect  something  better  from  a  first-class 
drug  store.  At  one  time  I  offered  my  prize 
hair  tonic,  which  sells  regularly  for  $1  per 
bottle,  in  a  week's  sale  at  75  cents.  It  brought 
me  no  material  returns.  I  sold  several  bottles, 
but  no  more  than  when  the  price  was  regular. 
So  I  say  keep  the  prices  up.  People  want  to 
pay  for  things  at  the  drug  stores.  They  are 
both  disappointed  and  suspicious  when  cheap- 
ness is  flaunted  at  them.  Let  them  buy  tin  pans 
at  a  bargain  and  let  them  learn  that  cheap 
prices  mean  cheap  goods  or  a  "make-up"  on 
some  other  purchases. 

A  "cheap- John  shop"  does  not  appeal  to  me, 
and  I  think  that  the  drug  store  that  caters  to 
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cheapness  can  be  classed  with  the  doctors  who 
advertise  cheapness.  Keep  the  quaHty  up  and 
get  the  prices  that  high  quality  deserves.  A 
professional  fee  for  a  professional  service  be- 
speaks knowledge  and  ability  that  the  people 
wish  and  have  a  right  to  pay  for.  How  else 
explain  the  success  of  the  high-priced  profes- 
sional men  in  the  field? 

Writing  for  the  Bulletin  is  proving  to  be 
fascinating  to  me.  Let  more  druggists  use 
their  brains  and  typewriters  in  behalf  of  the 
Bulletin.  Daisy  A.  Frick. 

Audubon,  Iowa. 

*      *      * 
To  the  Editors : 

I  have  read  Mr.  Staple's  letter  on  page  254 
of  the  June  Bulletin  and  would  like  to  make 
a  few  random  remarks  after  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  retail  drug  business. 

Never  to  yourself,  let  alone  to  others,  ac- 
knowledge such  a  thing  as  a  "hoodoo." 

The  world  loves  a  winner  in  business,  poli- 
tics, or  anything  else.  If  you  expect  the 
patronage  of  the  public,  don't  tell  them  your 
troubles.  Let  your  business  be,  at  its  worst, 
very  good. 

If  Mr.  Staple  had  made  a  studied  effort  to 
get  together  an  advertisement  without  a  single 
feature  having  a  "pull,"  he  could  hardly  have 
succeeded  better,  and  if  this  is  a  sample  of  his 
advertising  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  results 
have  been  nil.  Don't  ask  for  business  for 
"sweet  charity's  sake." 

If  you  are  going  to  give  a  thing  away,  give 
it  freely  as  though  you  loved  to  do  it,  and  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  have  any  strings  on  it ! 

If  it  is  a  bargain  sale,  make  it  a  real  bargain 
sale.  Do  it  without  the  "we-need-the-money" 
excuse,  but  rather  in  appreciation  of  generous 
patronage  you  have  been  receiving. 

I  have  never  yet  witnessed  the  dear  public 
rushing  to  pull  some  business  off  the  financial 
rocks  with  their  patronage,  and  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  business  floundering  in  the  slough  of  de- 
spond where  the  reason  was  not  as  easily  seen 
as  the  rising  sun  on  these  bright  June  morn- 
ings. 

The  public  has  use  for  us  so  long  as  we  sup- 
ply a  public  need,  or  the  public  thinks  we  do, 
and  if  we  are  not  doing  the  business  we  should 
the  reason  can  generally  be  found  without  go- 
ing outside  of  our  own  store. 

Be  an  optimist  and  boost,  have  what  the  peo- 
ple demand,  give  them  good  service  and  a 
square  deal,  and  they  will  give  you  one. 


Let  your  advertising  carry  the  idea  that  you 
are  trying  to  do  something  for  the  store's 
patrons.  Make  it  clean-cut  and  to  the  point, 
back  it  up  with  window  displays,  a  clean  store 
and  courteous  treatment,  and  results  are  cer- 
tain. 

If  you  want  patronage  for  "sweet  charity's 
sake,"  quit  the  drug  business.  Buy  a  hand- 
organ  and  a  monkey  and  get  out  on  the  street. 
The  saving  in  rent  will  be  quite  considerable 
and  it  will  pay  better  anyway. 

Springfield,  Oregon.  M.  M.  PeeRY. 


A   DISPENSING  SOLUTION   OF   SODIUM 
SALICYLATE. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  "Dollar  Ideas"  in  the  June  Bulletin, 
1913,  J.  P.  F.  Smith  gave  a  formula  for  pre- 
paring a  dispensing  solution  of  sodium  salicy- 
late, advising  that  it  be  made  direct  from  so- 
dium bicarbonate  and  salicylic  acid.  He  gave 
the  following  formula,  which  he  stated  pro- 
duced one  pound  of  a  50-per-cent  solution  of 
the  salt: 

Sahcyhc  acid 5  ounces  and  5  drachms. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  3  ounces  and  3  drachms. 
Solvent  (water,  etc.) as  necessary. 

The  relative  proportions,  as  stated,  are  ap- 
proximately correct,  and  the  result  would  be 
very  satisfactory  if  8  ounces  of  the  combined 
chemicals  produced  8  ounces  of  sodium  salicy- 
late, which  they  do  not. 

Referring  to  saturation  table  III,  page  627 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  we  find 
53.04:  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  86.22 
grains  of  salicylic  acid  are  required  to  make 
100  grains  of  sodium  salicylate. 

Since  1  pound  avoirdupois  contains  7000 
grains,  a  pound  of  a  50-per-cent  solution  will 
contain  3500  grains  of  sodium  salicylate. 

We  ascertain  the  correct  quantities  of  in- 
gredients to  be  used  in  such  a  solution  by  the 
following  proportions: 

Salicylic  Acid: 

86.22  :  100  : :  X  :  3500. 

X  =  3017.70  grains. 

3017.70-^437.5   (grs.  in  1  av.  oz.)  =6.897  av. 
oz.=6  oz.  7  dr.  10  grs. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate: 
53.04  :  100  : :  X  :  3500. 

X  3=  1856.40  grains. 

1856.40^437.5    (grs.  in   1   av.  oz.)  =4.243  av. 
oz.=4  oz.  1  dr.  57  grs. 

And  6.897  ounces  of  salicylic  acid  and  4.243 
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ounces  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  both  apothe- 
caries' weights,  are  required  to  make  1  pint 
of  a  240  grains  to  the  fluidounce  solution.  This 
is  ascertained  by  substituting  240  for  3500  in 
the  above  proportions,  and  multiplying  by  16. 
Corning,  California.  ByrON  F.  DaWSON. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — Mr.  Dawson  is  right  except 
that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  figure  on  eight  ounces  of  soda 
and  acid  cofnbined,  resulting  in  eight  ounces  of  soda 
solution.  He  indicated  eight  ounces  and  eight  drachms. 
In  reducing  the  grains  Mr.  Dawson  has  furthermore 
used  both  avoirdupois  and  apothecaries'  systems,  which 
should  not  be  combined.  He  should  have  stated  six 
ounces.  392.7  grains  av.,  and  four  ounces,  106.4 
grains  av.] 

STEP-LADDER  CARTONS  FOR  COLD-CREAM 

DISPLAYS. 
To  the  Editors: 

Until  about  two  years  ago  we  displayed  our 
own  preparations  by  placing  them  in  groups  on 
the  show-cases  with  a  show-card  back  of  them. 
But  when  dusting  and  cleaning  the  cases  it  re- 
quired considerable  time  to  move  the  packages 
one  by  one.  Then,  top,  they  would  become 
misplaced  many  times  during  the  day,  and 
often  the  show-card  would  be  moved  away 
from  the  group  to  which  it  belonged,  so  that 
this  method  of  display  proved  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

Having  noticed  the  neat  appearance,  con- 
venient size,  and  substantial  construction  of 
the  display  cartons  in  which  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.'s  Granular  Effervescent  Salts  are  packed, 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  remodeling  the  inside 
so  as  to  fit  the  various  packages  in  which  we 
put  up  our  preparations,  and  have  found  it  a 
most  practical  and  convenient  way  of  show- 
ing goods. 

For  displaying  our  cold  cream  which  we  put 
up  in  two-ounce  jars,  I  take  out  the  pasteboard 
shelves  from  the  boxes  in  which  the  four- 
ounce  size  of  granular  effervescent  salts  come, 
make  a  false  bottom  1^  inches  high  for  the 
first  row  of  jars,  so  as  to  bring  the  labels 
above  the  front,  and  another  just  deep  enough 
to  fit  back  of  the  first  row  and  a  trifle  higher 
than  the  jars,  with  a  slight  projection  at  the 
top  toward  the  front  if  the  diameter  of  the 
jar  requires  it.  Both  of  these  false  bottoms  I 
make  from  the  cover  of  the  box  by  partially 
cutting  through  the  pasteboard  with  a  knife, 
bending  it  to  the  shape  desired,  and  then  fast- 
ening with  glue  or  passe-partout  binding.  The 
lettered  front  I  then  cover  with  pebbled  black 
passe-partout  binding,  which  exactly  matches 
the  covering  of  the  box.     Then  with  a  show- 


card  glued  to  the  back,  inside,  I  have,  with  only 
a  few  moments'  work,  a  display  box  which  will 
last  for  months. 

For  displaying  bottles  of  lotion,  etc.,  three 
rows  can  be  put  in,  the  first  standing  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  the  next  on  a  false  bottom 
15^  inches  high  extending  from  the  back  of 
first  row  of  bottles  to  back  of  box,  and  the 
third  on  another  false  bottom  set  in  behind  the 
second  row. 

For  accommodating  bottles  or  jars  of  other 


One  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  effervescent  salt  cartons  adapted  to  the 
display  of  cold  cream. 

sizes  and  styles,  the  arrangement  of  the  false 
bottoms  may  be  changed  as  required. 

We  use  several  of  these  on  the  show-cases 
continually,  and  in  this  way  keep  our  own  line 
of  goods  before  patrons  all  the  time.  The 
boxes  are  easily  moved  about  and  the  show- 
card  is  always  in  the  proper  place.  These 
boxes  can  also  be  used  in  window  displays  to 
advantage. 

One  cannot  realize  the  advantage  of  this  sys- 
tem of  display,  or  the  immense  selling  power 
of  counter  displays  of  this  kind,  without  try- 
ing it  out.  Alex.  F.  Peterson. 

Missoula,  Mont. 


AN    ARGUMENT    OVER    A    PRICE. 

To  the  Editors: 

It  is  not  often  that  I  "butt  in,"  but  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Dales  and  Mr.  Dunlap  (page  397, 
July  issue)  I  must  say  a  word.  I  cannot  see 
how  Mr.  Dunlap  figures.     If  I  only  charged 
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20  cents  for  my  service  in  filling  a  50-cent 
prescription  and  offered  an  apology,  I  would 
immediately  offer  another  one  for  being  in  the 
business.  No  doubt  the  doctor  who  wrote 
the  prescription  charged  not  less  than  50  cents, 
and  quite  likely  a  dollar,  and  I'll  warrant  of- 
fered no  apology.  Mr.  Dunlap  furnished  as 
much  skill  and  more  responsibility  and  got  20 
cents. 

In  compounding,  a  fee  should  always  be 
asked  in  addition  to  a  merchandise  charge. 
There  are  hundreds  of  preparations  on  which 
there  is  more  profit  than  this  which  are  handed 
out  in  the  original  package.  Let  Mr,  Dunlap 
go  to  his  carpenter,  plumber,  tinner,  printer,  or 
any  other  tradesman,  and  he'll  see  they  do  not 
hesitate  a  minute  to  make  a  charge.  Outside 
of  a  good  profit  on  material,  just  so  long  as 
druggists  continue  to  fear  to  charge  for  ser- 
vice we  will  continue  to  work  for  nothing.  I 
have  always  tried  to  educate  my  trade  to  pay 
for  service,  and  intend  to  do  so  right  along. 

Chicago,  111.  MaNUS  ReiD. 


oil,  but  I  doubt,  taking  the  cost  into  consid- 
eration, whether  the  first  two  ingredients  can 
be  improved  upon.  M.  M.  Peery. 

Springfield,  Oregon. 


A  FLY  REPELLENT. 


To  tlic  Editors : 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  Bulletin  for 
so  many  good  ideas,  and  have  seen  so  many 
inquiries  for  a  formula  for  a  preparation  to 
keep  flies  off  horses  and  cattle,  and  so  many 
answers  that  were  wide  of  the  mark  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  too  expensive  to  be  prac- 
tical, that  I  am  submitting  this  one  which  will 
do  the  work,  sells  well,  and  gives  entire  satis- 
faction : 

Oil  of  tar 14  ounces. 

Carbolic  acid 14  ounces. 

Neutral  oil  to  make 5  gallons. 

Apply  with  a  hand  spray  every  morning.  For  the 
first  few  days  use  night  and  morning. 

Neutral  oil  is  a  product  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  It  comes  either  light  or  dark,  and  costs 
from  22  to  25  cents  a  gallon  here. 

The  oil  of  tar  settles  to  the  bottom  on  stand- 
ing. The  mixture  should  be  shaken  before 
using.  This  formula  could  no  doubt  be  im- 
proved with  a  little  experimenting,  but  as  it  is 
It  is  as  good  as  anything  on  the  market  that 
I  have  tried  and  the  cost  is  very  much  less. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  to  get  a  bland  non- 
drying  oil  that  is  inexpensive  for  the  vehicle. 
Something  else  might  be  better  than  the  neutral 


A  SMOOTH  RESORCIN  OINTMENT. 

To  the  Editors : 

Let  me  submit  the  following  formula  to  your 
readers: 

Resorcin 2  ounces. 

Zinc  oxide  powdered 2  ounces. 

Bismuth  subgallate 2  ounces. 

Oleum  rusci   (Waldheim) 2  ounces. 

White   petrolatum    12  ounces. 

Lanolin    12  ounces. 

You  will  readily  notice  that  it  was  copied 
after  the  compound  resorcin  ointment  N.  F,, 
with  a  few  substitutions. 

We  use  the  bismuth  subgallate  instead  of  the 
subnitrate,  oleum  rusci  instead  of  oil  of  cade, 
and  leave  out  the  paraffin,  thereby  getting  a 
nice,  smooth  ointment. 

This  combination  yields  an  ointment  that 
resembles  some  of  the  well-known  advertised 
salves  for  eczema  and  other  skin  irritations. 
We  put  this  salve  up  in  1-  and  3-ounce  jars 
retailing  for  25  and  50  cents.  With  the  in- 
ducement on  price  we  find  little  difficulty  in 
selling  it  when  a  proprietary  article  intended 
for  the  purpose  is  asked  for.  Should  the  cus- 
tomer refuse  to  take  our  make,  insisting  on 
the  proprietary  preparation,  we  wrap  up  with 
it  a  quarter-ounce  sample  of  our  ointment, 
thereby  getting  come-backs.  I  hope  that  some 
of  the  wide-awake  druggists  will  try  this 
preparation,  and  wish  them  the  success  I  have 
had  with  it.  Max  Bedrick. 

New  York  City. 


To  the  Editors: 

I  find  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  a  great 
help,  and  it  seems  real  good  to  get  it  way  out 
here  in  China.  O.  Driver, 

Hospital  Steward,  U.  S.  N. 

*  *      * 

To  the  Editors: 

Could  not  do  without  the  Bulletin. 
St.  John,  N.  B.  Geo.  M.  Ross. 

*  *     * 

To  the  Editors : 

The  Bulletin  is  as  good  as  they  make  'em ! 

Shelburne,  N.  S. 


G.  T.  MacDonald. 
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SELECTED   FORMULAS. 

CLAM   TOMATO  NECTAR. 

Pour  one  ounce  each  of  tomato  nectar  and  Burn- 
ham's  clam  bouillon  into  a  six-ounce  glass.  Add  hot 
water  and  stir.  Vary  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  cream 
or  unsweetened  whipped  cream  as  a  floater. 

TWO  CHERRY  COCKTAIL  RECIPES. 

Cherry  syrup,  one  ounce;  two  dashes  of  Angostura 
bitters;  six  dashes  of  sherry.  Fill  mixing  glass  half  full 
of  ice,  stir  and  strain  into  cocktail  glass,  fill  with  soda, 
and  add  a  cherry. 

One  ounce  of  cherry  juice,  two  ounces  of  orange 
cider,  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  two  dashes  of 
Angostura  bitters.  Fill  the  mixing  glass  half  full  of 
shaved  ice,  stir  rapidly  with  a  spoon  and  strain  into 
cocktail  glass,  add  a  cherry,  and  fill  the  glass  with  soda 
water. 

GRAPE  JUICE   PUNCH. 

Into  a  ten-ounce  optic  glass  draw  one  ounce  of 
orangeade  syrup.  Add  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
grape  juice,  a  few  dashes  of  lemon  juice,  and  one- 
quarter  glass  of  fine  ice.  Fill  with  carbonated  water 
and  mix.    Decorate  with  fruit  if  desired. 

MAPLE   EGG  FIZZ. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
maple  syrup ;  into  this  separate  the  white  of  an  egg  or 
use  the  entire  egg  if  preferred,  and  add  two  ounces  of 
sweet  cream  and  a  little  fine  ice.  Shake  thoroughly  and 
fill  with  carbonated  water,  using  the  fine  stream  mostly. 
Strain  into  a  clean,  12-ounce  glass  and  drop  a  spoonful 
of  whipped  cream. 

EGG  MIDGET. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  a  half-ounce  of  pineapple 
and  one-half  ounce  of  orange  syrup ;  into  this  break  one 
e%g  and  add  a  little  sweet  cream  and  shaved  ice.  Shake 
thoroughly  and  add  a  small  amount  of  soda,  using  the 
fine  stream,  and  strain  into  an  eight-ounce,  bell-shaped 
glass. 

ORANGE    EGG-NOG. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  two  ounces  of  orange 
syrup;  into  this  break  one  egg  and  add  one  ounce  of 
sherry  and  a  little  finely-shaved  ice ;  fill  glass  with  milk 
and  shake  thoroughly;  strain  into  a  clean  glass  and 
sprinkle  with  nutmeg. 

STRAWBERRY  SHERBET. 

Mash  and  strain  through  a  sieve  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  fresh  strawberries  and  half  a  pound  of  red 
currants;  add  to  the  juice  one  and  one-half  pints  of 
syrup  cooked  to  a  light  thread,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
then  strain  again.  Gauge  the  composition  to  18  degrees 
and  freeze.  After  it  is  well  frozen,  and  about  ten  min- 
utes before  serving,  stir  into  it  half  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy previously  kept  on  ice.  When  the  sherbet  is  too 
pale  add  a  few  drops  of  liquid  carmine,  but  don't  work 
too  much  or  else  it  will  lose  its  color.  Serve  in  sherbet 
glasses. 


MALT  AND  BUTTERMILK. 

About  two  ounces  of  malt  to  a  mineral  glass  is  suf- 
ficient. Fill  the  glass  with  buttermilk  and  mix  by  pour- 
ing. Malt  extract  may  also  be  served  with  fresh  milk 
in  the  same  manner. 

GRAPE   FLIP. 

Pure  grape  juice,  one  ounce;  raspberry  syrup,  half 
an  ounce;  orange  syrup,  half  an  ounce;  juice  of  half 
an  orange;  add  half  a  glassful  fine  ice  shavings,  and 
fill  glass  with  carbonated  water;  mix  with  a  spoon. 
Decorate  with  fresh  mint  and  seasonable  fruits;  serve 
with  straws. 

AUTO    SANGARU. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  raspberry 
syrup,  a  half-ounce  of  crushed  pineapple,  one-half  ounce 
of  Catawba  wine;  juice  of  half  an  orange;  fill  glass 
one-third  full  of  finely  shaved  ice,  then  fill  with  soda, 
mix  thoroughly,  and  decorate  with  fruit  and  serve 
with  straws. 

ORANGE    MINT. 

Into  a  12-ounce  optic  glass  draw  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  spearmint  syrup,  add  an  ounce  of  grape  juice 
and  one-third  of  a  glass  of  fine  ice.  Fill  with  carbon- 
ated water,  mix,  and  decorate  with  a  slice  of  orange 
and  a  sprig  of  mint. 

RUSSIAN  COOLER. 

Fill  tall  glass  with  shaved  ice  and  pour  in  as  much 
fresh  cold  tea  as  glass  will  accommodate.  Take  a  spray 
of  mint  and  bruise  it  with  lumps  of  sugar,  which  will 
impregnate  the  sugar  slightly  with  the  mint  flavor. 
Sweeten  the  tea  with  these  lumps  of  sugar,  and  crown 
the  glass  with  a  spreading  bunch  of  fresh  mint. 

TEA    PUNCH    VARIATION. 

Make  up  four  quarts  of  ordinary  breakfast  tea;  add 
three  lemons  and  one  orange,  sliced.  Sweeten  to  suit. 
Place  in  a  bowl  and  add  a  large  block  of  pure  ice.  Serve 
in  tall  glasses.  This  is  a  variation  of  iced  tea,  but  a 
great  drink,  and  a  different  way  of  serving  never  hurts. 

SANTA   BARBARA   SODA. 

Juice  of  half  an  orange,  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  juice 
of  half  a  lime.  Add  shaved  ice  and  fill  glass  with  plain 
soda.  Sweeten  to  suit  with  powdered  sugar.  Garnish 
with  slice  of  orange. 

MAYTIME    REFRESHER. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
vanilla  syrup  and  half  an  ounce  of  lemon  syrup.  Into 
this  break  one  egg  and  add  one  ounce  of  grape  juice, 
one  ounce  of  sweet  cream,  and  a  little  finely  shaved  ice. 
Shake  thoroughly  and  fill  with  carbonated  water,  same 
as  directed  for  sweet  egg  drinks,  and  strain  into  a 
clean  glass  and  serve. 

PINEAPPLE  DELIGHT. 

Into  a  10-ounce  glass  put  half  an  ounce  of  pineapple 
juice,  and  half  an  ounce  of  simple  syrup.  Fill  the  glass 
with  shaved  ice,  mix  well,  put  in  a  small  slice  of  pine- 
apple and  over  it  a  scoopful  of  orange  sherbet,  then  a 
sprig  of  fresh  mint  and  a  cherry. 

GRAPE    MINT    JULEP. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  spearmint 
syrup,  add  a  dash  of  lemon  juice,  and  fill  the  glass  half 
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full  of  ice.  Add  four  ounces  of  grape  juice  and  mix. 
Strain  into  a  punch  glass  that  is  one-third  full  of  ice 
and  decorate  with  piece  of  orange  and  a  sprig  of  mint. 

MINT  COCKTAIL. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  blackberry  syrup,  half  an  ounce  of  lemon,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  ginger  syrup.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice 
of  one  lime,  add  two  dashes  of  essence  of  spearmint; 
fill  one-third  full  of  fine  ice  and  balance  with  carbonated 
water;  mix  and  decorate. 

VANILLA    MILK    (OR   CREAM )    SHAKE. 

Fill  tumbler  half  full  of  rich  milk  (if  cream  is 
added,  it  makes  a  great  improvement  and  a  correspond- 
ing additional  charge  can  be  made).  To  this  add  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Shake  in  a  few  drops  of 
extract  of  vanilla.  Fill  tumbler  nearly  full  of  finely 
broken  ice.  Shake  vigorously  until  the  ice  is  melted  and 
draw  in  some  soda  water,  and  place  a  long-handled 
spoon  in  tumbler,  strain,  and  serve  with  two  straws. 

RASPBERRY    PHOSPHATE. 

Raspberry  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  phosphate 
flavors,  and  if  you  have  a  good  raspberry  syrup  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  build  up  a  good  business 
on  this  flavor.  Into  an  eight-ounce  glass  draw  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  raspberry  syrup ;  add  a 
couple  of  dashes  of  acid  phosphate  and  then  fill  with 
carbonated  water. 

GINGER   ALE    COBBLER. 

Dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar  in  a 
small  amount  of  carbonated  water,  add  a  large  slice  of 
pineapple,  fill  the  glass  (12-ounce  size)  with  shaved  ice, 
pour  on  as  much  ginger  ale  as  the  glass  will  hold,  deco- 
rate with  fruit  and  serve  with  straws. 

SIMPLE    WAYS   OF    SERVING   GRAPE   JUICE. 

Grape  juice  may  be  served  acceptably  by  half  filling 
an  eight-ounce  glass  with  finely  shaved  ice,  then  filling 
with  the  juice,  and  serving  before  there  is  too  great 
dilution  from  the  melted  ice. 

It  may  also  be  served  by  mixing  two  or  three  fluid- 
ounces  in  an  eight-ounce  glass  with  enough  carbonated 
water,  coarse  stream,  to  fill  the  latter,  the  mixture 
being  served  "solid." 

WILD  GRAPE  FLIP. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 
wild  grape  syrup;  into  this  break  an  egg;  add  four 
dashes  of  lime  juice  and  some  ice;  shake;  fill  with 
soda  and  strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass. 

hunter's  cup. 
Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  champagne  syrup  and  one  ounce  of  pineapple  syrup; 
into  this  break  an  egg;  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a 
little  ice;  shake;  fill  with  soda,  and  strain  into  a  12- 
ounce  glass. 

BULG-\RIAN    C0RDI.\L. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
raspberry  syrup  and  one-half  ounce  of  orange  syrup; 
shake;  fill  with  soda,  and  strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass. 

COFFEE   A   LA    MODE. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 


of  coffee  syrup.  Add  one  ounce  of  whipped  cream 
and  one-third  of  a  glass  of  fine  ice.  Shake  thoroughly, 
and  then  draw  the  glass  from  the  shaker,  allowing  the 
syrup,  etc.,  to  remain  in  the  shaker.  Now  fill  with  car- 
bonated water,  using  the  fine  stream,  until  the  shaker 
contains  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  glass.  Pour  into 
a  mixing  glass,  and  back  once.  Then  strain  into  a  clean 
glass. 

COFFEE  EGG-NOG. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
coffee  syrup,  and  add  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  coffee 
extract.  Into  this  break  an  egg,  and  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  finely  shaved  ice.  Fill  the  glass  full  of  milk,  and 
shake  thoroughly.  Strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass,  and 
sprinkle  with  nutmeg.  This  is  a  nice  drink  where  the 
customer  desires  a  strong  coffee  flavor. 

COFFEE  FLIP. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  coffee  syrup.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice  of  one-half 
a  lemon,  add  one  egg,  and  a  small  quantity  of  shaved 
ice ;  shake  thoroughly,  fill  with  carbonated  water, 
and  strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass. 

AMERICAN   CORDIAL. 

Draw  one  ounce  of  wintergreen  and  one  ounce  of 
creme  de  menthe  syrup  into  a  12-ounce  glass.  Add  one 
ounce  of  sweet  cream  and  some  ice  cream;  then  shake 
and  fill  with  soda,  employing  the  thin  soda  stream  for 
this  purpose,  and  strain  into  a  12-ounce  soda  glass. 
The  preparation  then  should  be  topped  with  whipped 


HOW   TO   MIX  ICE  AND   SALT   PROPERLY. 

There  are  many  small  dealers  who  are  using  old- 
fashioned  freezers  and  do  not  yet  know  the  theory  of 
mixing  ice  and  salt.  Many  of  these  men  are  losing 
money  by  wasting  ice  or  salt  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  mix  the  freezing  ingredients.  Dairy  Technology, 
a  new  book  by  Profs.  C.  Larsen  and  William  White,  has 
something  to  say  about  ice  and  salt,  and  it  is  written  in 
a  way  that  every  small  manufacturer  can  understand. 
In  the  main  the  matter  is  good  and  the  proportion  ad- 
vised is  believed  to  suit  most  conditions.  The  Practical 
Druggist  quotes  as  follows  from  the  work : 

"A  freezing  mixture  is  made  of  ice  and  salt.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  freezing  is  the  attraction  of  salt  for 
water.  This  causes  the  ice  to  melt  rapidly  and  absorb 
heat.  Whenever  a  frozen  solid  is  reduced  to  a  liquid, 
heat  is  absorbed,  and  when  one  pound  of  ice  melts  to 
water  at  32°  F,,  it  absorbs  144  British  thermal  units 
(one  B.  T.  U.  being  the  heat  given  up  by  one  pound  of 
water  in  cooling  1°  F.).  This  heat  is  absorbed,  to  a  great 
extent,  from  the  cream  mixture  in  the  freezing  can,  and 
finally  the  temperature  is  reduced  below  the  freezing 
point. 

"Cream  may  be  frozen  by  packing  the  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt  directly  around  the  freezing  can,  or  by  making 
a  brine  in  a  separate  receptacle  and  circulating  the  brine 
around  the  freezing  can. 

"On  a  small  scale  the  tub  freezer  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, and  the  ice  to  be  used  should  be  finely  crushed 
in  order  to  expose  to  the  salt  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  surface,  and  insure  rapid  freezing.     When 
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large  chunks  are  put  into  the  freezer,  they  do  not  pack 
close,  large  air  spaces  are  formed,  and  the  ice  cannot  so 
well  perform  its  function  of  extracting  the  heat  from 
the  cream.  Furthermore,  large  pieces  of  ice  are  likely 
to  jam  and  dent  the  freezing  can.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  pound  out  a  dent  and  make  the  surface  as 
smooth  as  it  was  originally. 

"Ground  rock  salt  is  used  in  preference  to  the  fine 
salt,  because  the  former  can  be  mixed  more  uniformly 
through  the  crushed  ice,  and  does  not  dissolve  too  rap- 
idly. Fine  salt  dissolves  almost  immediately,  causes  the 
pieces  of  ice  to  freeze  together  into  chunks,  and  does  not 
form  so  uniform  a  freezing  mixture  as  does  the  crushed 
rock  salt. 

"One  part  of  salt  mixed  with  about  twelve  parts  of 
ice  will  freeze  the  cream  in  about  the  proper  length  of 
time,  and  give  general  satisfaction,  but  the  amount  must 
be  varied  to  suit  conditions.  The  maker  needs  to  use 
his  judgment  in  this  respect. 

"Ice  and  salt  are  sometimes  mixed  on  the  floor  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  mixing  feed,  but  this  practice 
has  two  objectionable  features:  first,  a  great  deal  of  the 
ice  will  melt  before  it  can  be  used,  thus  causing  a  need- 
less waste  of  ice;  and  secondly,  just  as  great  a  quantity 
of  salt  will  be  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  tub  as  on  top, 
thus  causing  a  needless  waste  of  salt. 

"There  is  little  or  no  necessity  for  putting  salt  into 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  because  the  salt  above  is  being 
washed  down  by  the  melted  ice.  No  salt  need  be  added 
until  the  freezing  tub  has  been  half  filled  with  ice.  At 
this  point  a  portion  of  the  salt  should  be  added,  and 
then  relatively  greater  portions  added  as  the  tub  is 
filled.  Crushed  ice,  free  from  salt,  may  be  first  added, 
then  the  mixture  of  crushed  ice  and  salt.  In  this  man- 
ner the  ice  and  salt  may  be  mixed  together  in  a  box  or 
on  the  floor. 

"The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  too  much  salt, 
aside  from  the  needless  expense,  is  that  an  excess  of 
salt  causes  the  cream  to  freeze  too  rapidly.  This  rapid 
freezing  is  likely  to  cause  a  grainy  texture  and  a  low 
overrun.  A  lack  of  sufficient  salt  causes  smeary  ice 
cream.    Lumps  of  butter  are  also  likely  to  form." 


PREVENTING  ODORS  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

"Any  disagreeable  odor  about  a  soda  fountain  is  the 
surest  way  you  can  find  of  driving  your  trade  away," 
says  the  Northwestern  Druggist.  "It  is  remarkable 
that  a  man  who  has  an  old  or  improperly  cleaned  foun- 
tain that  gives  off  a  sour,  sloppy  odor  gets  so  used  to  it 
himself  every  day  that  he  cannot  realize  it  is  there  or 
that  it  is  costing  him  big  money  in  the  way  of  trade. 

"Every  night  the  wooden  racks  behind  the  fountain 
should  be  taken  up  and  washed  oflf  and  stood  on  edge 
to  drain  and  dry.  The  entire  space  back  of  and  espe- 
cially under  the  fountain  should  be  cleaned  out.  Now  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  under  the  ice  cream  cabinets 
of  a  soda  fountain,  consequently  it  is  not  done  and 
lemon  peels,  paper,  old  straws,  spilled  syrups  and  ice 
cream  collect  under  there  to  become  offensive  and  ruin 
your  business. 

"Where  you  have  a  concrete  floor  all  this  space 
under  the  apparatus  should  be  cleaned  out  thoroughly 
with  a  hose  every  night,  preferably  with  hot   water. 


Where  the  floors  are  wood  this  should  be  all  washed 
down  with  a  mop,  hot  water  and  sal  soda.  If  you  keep 
everything  about  the  back  of  your  fountain  clean,  there 
can't  be  any  disagreeable  odors. 

"Slop  chutes  and  buckets  should  be  emptied  twice  a 
day,  otherwise  they  will  get  sour  in  hot  weather.  The 
chutes  and  buckets  should  be  washed  out  every  night 
with  sal  soda  and  hot  water.  The  inside  of  your  ice 
cream  cabinets  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  once 
a  week,  otherwise  there  is  a  collection  at  the  bottom  of 
your  ice  cream  cabinets  made  up  of  surplus  salt,  dirt 
and  straws,  etc.,  and  the  melting  ice  and  spilled  ice 
cream,  which  is  very  bad. 

"The  closet  base  should  be  cleaned  up  and  washed 
down  and  kept  free  from  trash.  The  dispensers  are  apt 
to  take  ofl[  their  soiled  coats  and  aprons  and  throw  them 
into  the  corner  closet  and  keep  them  there  for  a  week 
until  the  laundryman  calls.  They  are  saturated  with 
spilled  syrup,  cream,  besides  just  general  dirt,  and  in 
hot  weather  it  won't  take  long  for  them  to  start  giving 
off  an  odor.  There  is  another  serious  side  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  that  all  odors  such  as  mentioned  above 
will  attract  flies.    Think  it  over  and  get  busy." 


BREAKING  THE  EGG  GENTLY. 

Recently  I  noticed  an  item  about  breaking  eggs  in 
front  of  a  customer  at  the  fountain  in  which  one  of 
your  contributors  stated  that  in  his  opinion  this  was  a 
very  bad  thing  to  do,  on  account  of  the  freshness  of 
the  egg  being  at  all  times  in  question,  writes  A.  E. 
Perkins,  of  Omaha,  to  the  Soda  Fountain.  According 
to  my  ideas  I  find  that  there  is  room  for  weighty  de- 
bate on  this  subject.  Therefore  I  take  up  the  defensive 
and  state  that  according  to  my  view  this  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do : 

First — First-class  fountain  operators  will  be  and  al- 
ways are  sure  their  eggs  are  fresh.  Therefore  there  is 
no  need  of  stealthily  sticking  one's  head  down  the  ele- 
vator shaft  of  the  fountain  to  break  the  eggs  on  account 
of  any  fear  of  what  has  happened  in  times  past. 

Second — Any  up-to-date  soda  dispenser  will  engage 
his  eggs  of  some  good  reliable  person,  who  makes  it 
his  business  to  supply  soda  fountains  and  other  places 
consuming  eggs  with  fresh  eggs  the  year  around,  and 
not  depend  upon  the  grocery  stores  for  his  eggs,  some- 
times getting  eggs  that  are  one  day  old,  and  from  that 
to  two  weeks  and  sometimes  even  older.  This  method 
will  always  insure  good  eggs  at  all  times  in  the  year,  I 
claim.  I  always  request  all  of  my  helpers  to  break 
every  egg  in  front  of  the  customer.  This  method  shows 
the  customer  that  the  dispenser  has  confidence  in  his 
eggs,  in  turn  gaining  the  patron's  confidence,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  convincing  as  seeing  the  egg  broken  m 
the  glass  and  the  yolk  remaining  whole.  This  alone 
will  make  a  drink  very  appetizing  to  most  people,  and 
the  patron  is  sure  that  the  drink  is  good  after  seeing 
that  the  egg  was  perfect. 

Dispensers  should  not  throw  eggs  in  the  glass  as 
though  they  were  throwing  a  ball  to  make  a  home  run 
on,  as  too  much  of  a  jar  will  break  an  egg,  especially 
if  thrown  into  a  glass  which  has  ice  in  it.  They  should 
always  break  the  eggs  gently  and  quickly. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin, 


The  Way  to  Open  a  Drug  Store.— 

Jas.  W.  Morrison,  president  of  Morrison,  Plummer 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  gives  some  general  advice  to  the  young 
man  who  wishes  to  start  a  store  of  his  own. 

"He  ought  to  have  enough  money,"  says  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, "to  buy  his  store  when  he  finally  finds  it.  He 
possibly  might  find  some  one  who  is  willing  to  assist 
him  in  starting  his  own  business  providing  he  has  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  capital  essential  to  open 
a  new  or  take  over  an  established  store.  But,  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  intimate  knowledge  of  such 
affairs,  he  ought  to  thank  any  one  who  has  judgment 
enough  to  refuse  to  permit  him  to  commit  commercial 
suicide  by  trying  to  start  on  less  than  the  amount  I 
have  stated. 

"The  site  chosen,  the  young  man  should  study  his 
town  and  location  as  he  never  before  has  studied  any- 
thing. He  should  ascertain  beyond  peradventure 
whether  the. trade  in  the  town  he  has  selected  is  tran- 
sient or  residential.  Another  important  question  he 
should  seriously  consider  is  whether  he  expects  to 
count  on  employees  of  a  large  factory  that  may  shut 
down,  or  those  railroad  shops  that  may  be  moved  to 
other  towns  or  that  may  find  it  necessary  to  lay  off 
some  of  their  skilled  labor. 

"And  there  are  innumerable  other  features  into 
which  he  should  probe  before  investing  his  money  in 
his  own  store. 

"Is  the  town  growing  towards  him  or  away  from 
him? 

"Can  he  count  on  the  physicians,  and  do  these  doc- 
tors prescribe  or  dispense? 

"His  expense  account,  his  operating  expenses,  aside 
from  replenishing  his  stock,  ought  not  to  exceed  20 
per  cent  of  the  sales,  and  that  percentage  should  in- 
clude a  liberal  allowance  for  the  unexpected.  For, 
contrary  to  the  general  idea,  the  drug  business  is  done 
on  a  comparatively  small  margin  of  profit. 

'The  amount  of  credit  we  could  conscientiously  ex- 
tend this  young  man  would  be  based  rather  more  on 
the  moral  hazard  than  upon  the  amount  of  money  he 
possesses.    We  would,  of  course,  demand  a  letter  from 
his  bankers  showing  that  he  had  on  deposit  a  sufficient 
amount  to  warrant  the  extending  of  credit.    He  would 
c  advised  to  meet  our  regular  terms  of  all  bills  pay- 
'ile  in  thirty  days.    It  doesn't  take  a  student  of  char- 
ter to   determine    satisfactorily  whether   or   not    the 
'ung  man  is  going  to  make  good.     I  would  feel  safe 
!  opening  accounts  with  some  men  for  almost  unlim- 
<d  credit;  to  some  others  I  would  give  little  leeway. 
,   I  base  my  judgment  on  the  moral  hazard. 

i"The  young  man  will  not  be  in  business  long  before 
lie  discovers  that  proprietorship  brings  with  it  respon- 


sibilities  that  the  mere  clerk  rarely  dreams  of.  A  man 
may  be  an  accomplished  pharmacist  and  fail  as  a  drug- 
gist. He  may  know  his  profession,  but  not  his  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  distinction  which  experience  alone 
will  teach  him  to  draw. 

"The  new  retail  druggist  cannot  know  his  business 
without  taking  an  inventory  conscientiously  and  takin^^ 
it  annually — an  inventory  not  of  his  stock  alone  but  of 
what  he  owes,  what  he  has,  and  what  he  is.  He  al- 
ways should  bear  in  mind  that  credit  is  one  of  his  most 
invaluable  assets,  and  that  his  credit  is  earned  not 
alone  by  the  amount  to  his  name  in  a  banking  institu- 
tion, but  by  his  industry,  his  reputation,  and  his  habits, 
both  commercial  and  personal. 

"He  should  beware  of  buying  too  much  because  of 
an  attractive  price.  Above  all,  he  should  guard  against 
owing  many  small  accounts.  Overstocks  and  the  un- 
expected total  of  small  debts  have  put  many  a  good 
man  out  of  business.  Conservative  buying  and  the 
gain  of  discounts  through  meeting  his  obligations 
promptly  help  swell  his  bank  balance." 

Advertising  a  Soda  Opening. — 

W.  H.  Hickerson  of  Warren,  Indiana,  ushered  in 
the  soda  season  with  a  formal  opening  of  the  fountain. 
He  sent  out  a  circular  6  by  9]^  inches  bearing  on  one 
side  the  soda  menu  and  on  the  other  the  following 
text: 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  the  formal  opening  of  our  soda- 
water  season. 

As  in  the  past,  we  shall  strive  to  dispense  the  best  soda  that 
skill,  care  and  right  material  can  produce,  and  will  serve  all  of 
the  new  and  most  popular  beverages. 

We  have  some  rare  new  specialties  which  we  want  you  to  try, 
and   you   won't  have  to  wait  for  hot  weather  to   enjoy   them. 

Daintiness  and  cleanliness  are  matters  you  will  appreciate,  too. 
We  not  only  make  a  show  of  cleanliness,  but  everything  about 
fountain,  inside  and  out,  is  clean. 

We  enclose  a  free  ticket,  which  entitles  you  to  any  5-cent 
drink  served  at  our  fountain,  good  on  any  day  excepting  Sat- 
urday and   Sunday. 

•  We  hope  that  you  will  use  this  ticket  at  your  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, for  we  are  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  of  our  soda 
as  it  is  served  this  season. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.    H.   HICKERSON'S    DRUG    STORE, 

Warren,   Indiana. 

P.  S. — Write  your  name  on  back  of  ticket. 

Attached  to  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  cir- 
cular was  a  little  coupon  perforated  at  the  edges  so 
that  it  could  be  readily  torn  off.    It  read : 


5c 

GOOD  FOR  ANY 

sc  driink: 

|5c 

SERVED  AT  HICKERSONS  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 

Present  any  day  except 

Saturday  or  Sunday. 

5c 

Use   This    Fre«   Ticket    Now 

5c 

Mr.  Hickerson's  circular  was  not  a  costly  affair.  It 
was  printed  on  ordinary  white  paper,  but  served  the 
purpose  very  nicely. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W,  L.  ScovrLLB. 


Caramel-. — 

Most  of  the  caramel  of  the  market  is  made  by  heat- 
ing glucose  containing  a  little  ammonia  or  its  salts. 
Such  caramel  possesses  a  coloring  value  of  25°  to  32° 
usually,  but  can  be  prepared  by  a  value  of  60°.  But  the 
highest  coloring-powers  have  a  disagreeable  taste,  and 
caramels  of  medium  power  (under  35°)  are  preferred 
for  articles  of  good  flavor. 

Caramel  prepared  by  aid  of  ammonia  should  not  be 
alkaline  in  reaction,  and  the  color  should  be  brilliant 
and  not  easily  precipitated. 

The  coloring  matter  is  nitrogenous  in  character,  and 
is  almost  entirely  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid. 
In  properly  made  caramel  there  is  an  excess  of  for- 
maldehyde and  of  phenols,  formed  in  the  process  of 
manufacture. 


Hydrogenated  Oils. — 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  promising  industries 
is  the  changing  of  liquid  oils  into  fats  of  any  desired 
consistency  by  hydrogenating  them.  By  introducing 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  into  olein  it  is  changed  to 
stearin.  The  process  is  carried  out  at  elevated  tempera- 
tures (200°  to  500°  C.)  in  the  presence  of  a  catalysing 
agent — nickel  or  palladium — and  is  completed  when  the 
desired  consistency  is  obtained,  usually  in  four  to  six 
hours.  Hydrogenated  oils  are  free  from  odor  and 
almost  colorless.  A  number  of  products  are  already 
in  the  market  made  by  this  process,  and  a  number  of 
patents  have  been  granted. 

How  Much  is  "Q.  S."?— 

T.  Y.  Buchanan,  of  Scotland,  has  spent  ten  years 
and  made  over  24,000  experiments  to  determine  why 
and  how  the  change  in  volume  is  obtained  when  salts 
are  dissolved  in  water.  He  has  a  large  number  of  facts, 
but  no  law  which  will  apply.  Some  salts  decrease  in 
volume  when  dissolved,  and  then  expand  when  the  so- 
lution is  diluted.  Some  expand  and  do  not  decrease, 
and  some  decrease  and  do  not  expand.  After  all  these 
experiments  the  pharmacist  is  still  without  any  method 
for  calculating  the  volume  which  will  be  obtained  when 
a  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  given  amount  of  water. 

This  is  the  Limit!—. 

A  German  chemist  says  that  soap  dissolves  blood- 
corpuscles  and  that  the  relative  portion  of  fat  and 
soap  in  the  body  is  of  great  importance.  Soaps  are 
formed  from  fats  in  the  intestines,  and  an  excess  of 
soap  thus  formed  may  so  change  the  blood  as  to  -cause 
anemia.  The  solvent  action  of  soap  on  the  blood  he 
finds  is  inhibited  by  lecithin  and  cholesterol.  An  Eng- 
lish chemist  seems  to  confirm  this  view  by  asserting 
that   lecithin  is   a  valuable  remedy  in  anemia,  causing 


an  increase  in  the  red  and  white  corpuscles.     He  con- 
siders lecithin  to  be  a  metabolic  stimulant. 

Try  This  Field.— 

J.  L.  Howe  says  that  the  most  active  field  of  investi- 
gation now  in  inorganic  chemistry  is  that  of  complex 
compounds  of  the  metals.  Such  compounds  as  ferrous 
chloride  with  pyridine,  uranyl  salts  with  quinoline, 
cobalt  salts  with  diethylenediamine.  silver  salts  with 
isothiocyanogen,  copper-mercury  salts  with  ammonia, 
and  a  lot  more  of  similar  character  have  been  inves- 
tigated during  the  past  year.  At  present  they  are  of 
more  importance  from  a  theoretical  than  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  but  there  are  suggestions  of  practical 
importance. 

Flavors  vs.  Chemists. — 

The  question  of  the  value  of  citral  in  lemon  oils 
and  extracts  is  growing  more  complex.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  in  lemon  extracts  the  citral  content  dimin- 
ishes with  age,  but  the  extract  does  not  lose  in  flavor- 
ing power.  Now  Umney  says  that  terpeneless  oil 
of  lemon  in  the  market  at  the  present  time  contains 
36  to  40  per  cent  of  citral,  whereas  formerly  it  con- 
tained 46  to  48  per  cent,  but  the  present  oil  appears  to 
be  just  as  rich  in  flavoring  substances,  and  perhaps  just 
as  good  as  the  oils  richer  in  citral. 

Just  Water!— 

Water  is  "a  solution  of  ice  in  hydrol" — so  it  is  de- 
cided. And  two  French  scientists  have  agreed,  after 
a  series  of  color-matchings  in  40-foot  tubes,  that  "ice" 
is  a  "pure  blue  to  purplish-blue"  in  color,  and  "hydrol" 
is  "greenish-yellow  or  green."  Water  is  very  interest- 
ing, to  some. 

Phosphorus  Antidote. — 

E.  Sieberg  has  studied  the  action  of  phosphorus  on 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  finds  that  in  the  presence  of  air 
an    unstable    resinous    compound    is    formed    which   is 
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A  Druggist's  Baby.— This  is  the  little  13 -months' -old 
daughter  of  Charles  Palmer,  Leon,  Kansas,  and  her  name  is 
Helen  Marjorie  Palmer.  She  represents  another  addition  to 
the  group  of  druggists'  children  recently  shown  in  the  Bulletin 
OP  Pharmacy. 
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non-poisonous  and  has  reducing  properties.  It  appears 
to  be  a  derivation  of  hypophosphorous  acid,  and  is 
formed  more  rapidly  from  oil  which  has  become  par- 
tially oxidized.  He  proposes  to  deal  later  with  the 
action  of  oil  of  turpentine  as  an  antidote  to  phosphorus 
poisoning. 

Life  in  Bran. — 

Two  Japanese  chemists  have  isolated  from  rice- 
bran  a  principle  which  they  call  "orysanine,"  and 
which  they  claim  is  absolutely  required  by  the  animal 
organism.  The  absence  of  it  causes  beriberi  and  sim- 
ilar diseases.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  in  "polished 
rice"  which  causes  sickness.  Meat  contains  a  similar 
principle,  and  it  is  needed  only  in  small  quantities.  Init 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  animal  assimilation  and 
lu-alth. 

A  Temperature  Secret. — 

J.  H.  Eggers  says  that  a  superior  paste  is  obtained 
by  heating  two  quarts  of  water  to  160°  F.  and  gradually 
adding  2)4  pounds  white  dextrin,  taking  care  that  the 
temperature  is  not  allowed  to  change  more  than  one 
degree.  When  a  clear  solution  is  obtained,  add  12 
minims  oil  wintergreen  and  12  minims  oil  clove.  Use 
only  white  dextrin  and  watch  the  temperature  carefully 
during  the  making. 

Boron. — 

Metallic  boron  has  recently  become  a  commercial 
product  of  importance.  It  has  peculiar  and  valuable 
electrical  properties  which  make  it  useful  in  certain 
electric  apparatus.  It  is  very  hard  and  is  used  for 
jewel-bearings.  It  has  a  very  high  melting-point — 
2300°  C. — and  is  prepared  in  electric  furnaces  in  an 
atmosphere  of   hydrogen. 

For  Your  Auto. — 

.\  German  chemist  finds  that  by  "carburetting"  alco- 
hol— i.e.,  treating  a  mixture  of  alcohol  (70  per  cent) 
with  coal  tar,  wood  tar.  crude  petroleum,  and  pyridine 
— he  has  found  the  ideal  motor-fuel.  He  claims  that 
it  is  60  to  70  per  cent  better  than  gasoline,  it  leaves  no 
unpleasant  smell  or  fumes,  and  can  be  produced  in  in- 
exhaustible amounts. 

Boils.— 

Helium  boils  at  — 272°  C. — or  within  one  degree  of 
the  "absolute    zero" — in   a    vacuum.      Oxygen    boils   at 
— 183°,  carbolic  acid  at  — 78°,  mercury  at   +357°,  sul- 
phur at  445°,  zinc  at  918°,  silver  at  1950°,  tin  at  2270°, 
pper  at  2310°,  and  iron  at  2450°.     The  iron  boiling 
■int   is  the  hielio«t  that  is  definitely  known. 

ewelry  Tests. — 

Dr.  Ruhl  says  that  the  cause  of  the  darkening  of  the 
Kin  of  women  by  gold  or  silver  jewelry,  worn  next  to 
.  at  certain  periods,  is  due  to  toxic  substances  which 
re  eliminated  from  the  general  circulation  through  the 
Kin.  This  condition  is  periodic,  and  the  toxic  sub- 
;ance  has  not  been  identified. 


QUERIES 


Information  is  j^iven  in  this  department  under 
the  follozving  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui,i.E- 
TiN  of  the  tnonth  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Liquid  Aromatic  Shampoo. 

G.  M.  K.  submits  an  unusual  query.  He  writes : 
"Will  you  please  publish  a  formula  of  a  good  liquid 
shampoo  that  will  work  in  hard  water?" 

P.  Henry  Utech  told  the  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical  Association  convened  at  Bedford 
that  he  has  found  a  "Liquid  Aromatic  Shampoo  Soap" 
a  good  seller. 

"The  formula."  said  Mr.  Utech,  "is  one  suggested 
by  Wilbert  some  years  ago,  with  but  a  slight  modifica- 
tion. Numerous  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
the  ordinary  fixed  oils,  such  as  linseed,  sesame,  Malaga 
olive  oil,  and  mixtures  of  these  with  cottonseed  oil, 
but  all  were  found  to  be  objectionable  for  some  reason 
or  other. 

"The  formula  now  used  is  as  follows : 

Sodium    hydroxide 80  grammes. 

Potassium   hydroxide 80  grammes. 

Cottonseed    oil    1000  Cc. 

Alcohol    500  Cc. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 2.500  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  hydroxides  in  .500  Cc.  water.  After  solution 
has  been  effected,  add  the  alcohol,  and  finally  the  cottonseed 
oil,  in  several  portions,  and  shake  thoroughly.  .Mlow  to  stand 
for  several  hours,  shaking  the  mixture  occasionally,  until  thor- 
oughly saponified.     Finally  add  water  sufficient  to  make  2500  Cc. 

To  the  soap  liquid  thus  prepared  add: 

Potassium   carbonate    50  grammes. 

Terpineol    12   Cc. 

Evergreen     "A"    sufficient    to    produce    a    grass 
green  color. 

"This  soap  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  about  75  cents 
per  gallon.  Dispense  in  four-ounce  bottles  at  25  cents. 
The  trade  packages  of  similar  products  seldom  contain 
more  and  retail  at  50  cents,  a  good  talking  point.  By 
putting  a  little  personal  push  back  of  this  product,  it 
can  be  made  into  a  very  profitable  specialty." 

As  for  the  correction  of  the  hard  water,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  make  the  shampoo  more  alkaline  with  lye 
or  washing  soda.  But  the  objection  to  that  procedure 
is  that  lime  or  magnesium  in  the  water  will  make  an 
insoluble  soap  that  sticks  to  the  hair.  The  correction 
will  enable  the  shampoo  to  foam,  but  it  won't  eliminate 
a  certain  amount  of  precipitate. 

It  were  better  to  correct  the  water  than  the 
shampoo.  Suppose  you  read  the  comprehensive  and 
instructive  article  by  H.  C.  Hamilton  in  this  issue  on 
the  correction  of  hard  waters.  It  may  help  you  out 
considerably. 


Hemorrhoids. 
N.  A.  P.  Co.  submits  the  following  request :  "Please 
publish  the  formula  of  a  liquid  pile  remedy  that  can  be 
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injected  with  a  syringe,  a  remedy  for  itching  piles  espe- 
cially." 

We  advise  consultation  with  a  physician.  "A  good 
procedure  is  to  use  4  drops  each  of  pure  phenol  and 
glycerin,  and  inject  one  tumor  at  a  time."  But  this 
method  is  probably  fraught  with  danger  unless  the  in- 
jection be  made  by  a  competent  practitioner. 

The  following  suppository  is  suggested  by  Potter 
for  the  treatment  of  hemorrhoids : 

Iodoform 1    drachm. 

Balsam  of  Peru 2  drachms. 

Magnesium   oxide    1  drachm. 

Spermaceti    5^   drachm. 

Oil    of    theobroma sufficient. 

Mix  and  make  12   suppositories. 
The   following  ointment   for  piles   is   also   found   in 
the  literature : 

Nutgall,    powdered    20  grains. 

Opium,   powdered    10  grains. 

Ointment  of  lead  subacetate 60  grains. 

Simple  ointment    1  drachm. 

Mix   and  make   an  ointment. 


Two  Percentage  Solution  Problems. 

R.  B.  submits  two  questions  about  the  preparation  of 
percentage  solutions.  He  asks:  "How  much  guaiacol 
would  be  required  to  make  six  ounces  of  a  15-per-cent 
solution  in  glycerin?  How  much  ichthyol  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  six  ounces  of  a  10-per-cent  solution  in 
glycerin  ?" 


There  are  455.5  grains  to  a  fluidounce  of  water.  The 
specific  gravity  of  glycerin  is  about  1.25.  Hence 
455.5Xl-25X6X-15=512.4  grains  of  guaiacol.  Add  suf- 
ficient glycerin  to  make  six  fluidounces. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  way  in  the  second  problem, 
ten  per  cent  of  3416.25  grains  is  341.6  grains  of  ichthyol, 
which  may  be  diluted  with  sufficient  glycerin  to  make 
six  fluidounces. 


Aromatic  Castor  Oil. 

F.  W.  C.  wants  a  formula  of  aromatic  castor  oil. 

The  following  formula  is  a  typical  one  and  has  been 

proposed   for  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  National 

Formulary : 

Saccharin    0.5  Gm. 

Oil    of    cinnamon 1.5  Gm. 

Vanillin    1  Gm. 

Cumarin    0.1  Gm. 

Alcohol    40    Co. 

Castor  oil,  a  sufficient  quantity  to   make  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  saccharin,  vanillin,  and  cumarin 
in  the  alcohol  and  all  the  castor  oil  and  mix  thoroughly. 


IVild  Cherry  Phosphate. 

J.  S.  R. — Here  is  a  formula  of  wild  cherry  phosphate 
borrowed  from  the  Spatula  Soda  Water  Guide : 

Syrup  of  wild  cherry  (U.  S.  P.) 8  ounces. 

Port   wine    8  ounces. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds 4  drops. 

Solution  of  citric  acid  (50  per  cent).. 2   ounces. 

Tincture  of  cudbear 1   ounce. 

Simple  syrup,   q.    s 1  gallon. 


Official  Hosts  at  the  Nashville  Meeting. -In  this  group  are  seen  the  chairmen  of  the  eight  different  committees  who  have 
T'H?  ,  reception  and  entertainment  at  the  61st  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  be  held  in  Nashville.  August  18-23.  1913. 
^.     ?*nT  J'S"  ;   «^u."'^'  "^  ^-  ^-  ^*'=^^''''  ^-  ®-  «""«"•  C-  C.  Young.  J.  B.  Sand :  sitting  are  Ira  B.  Clark,  E.  A.  Ruddi- 

ma^J.  O.  Burge.  and  W^R.  White.    They  all  join  with  the  city  and  State  in  an  earnest  invitation  to  the  whole  membership  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  to  come  to  the  Nashville  meeting  and  receive  an  old  fashion  Southern  welcome. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


Some  of  our  readers  will 
OF  THE  BULLETIN  doubtlcss  bc  Complaining  bit- 
terly over  the  delay  in  the 
appearance  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
Our  excuse  is  that  we  wanted  to  hold  the  issue 
open  for  the  reports  of  the  two  big  annual 
conventions — the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  Nashville  and 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  Cincinnati.  Both  of  these 
meetings  were  held  late  in  the  month,  which 
made  it  rather  difficult  for  publications  like 
ours  coming  out  the  first  of  the  succeeding 
month.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention,  indeed, 
did  not  adjourn  until  the  29th,  and  immediately 
afterwards  there  was  a  Sunday  and  a  holiday, 
when  of  course  our  editorial  and  printing 
offices  were  closed. 

Then,  too,  most  of  our  readers  doubtless  re- 
alize that  such  reports  of  the  big  conventions 
as  we  print  this  month  cannot  be  written  until 


after  the  meetings  have  come  to  a  close.  They 
are  editorial  summaries  or  bird's-eye  views 
rather  than  "reports,"  and  we  often  mention 
something  important  in  the  very  first  para- 
graph which  did  not  develop  until  an  hour  be- 
fore final  adjournment.  All  of  our  contem- 
poraries, on  the  other  hand,  printed  detailed, 
daily,  chronological  "minutes"  of  the  meetings, 
which  can  be  written  at  once  and  sent  in  to  the 
journal  office  as  fast  as  the  convention  trans- 
acts its  business.  This  of  course  saves  time 
and  makes  for  speed.  We  prefer  our  own 
method,  however,  and  our  only  reason  for 
mentioning  it  is  that  it  involves  some  little  de- 
lay. Nevertheless  we  trust  that  this  issue  will 
appear  at  an  early  date  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  our  reviews  of  the  two 
big  meetings  will  be  found  full  of  interest  and 
will  furthermore  give  our  readers  a  very  clear 
notion  of  the  really  important  developments  at 
both  Nashville  and  Cincinnati. 


THE  HOUSE 
OF  DELEGATES. 


Without  trying  to  anticipate 
how  the  newly  organized 
House  of  Delegates  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  will  acquit  itself  before  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  is  read,  we  may  mention  a  very 
interesting  prediction  ventured  by  Henry  P. 
Hynson  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Drug- 
gists Circular  for  August.  Mr.  H>Tison  is 
much  interested  in  the  new  House,  and  it  will 
be  recalled  that  he  and  the  late  Professor  Hall- 
berg  proposed  something  like  it  at  the  1896 
meeting  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  Mr.  H>'n- 
son  speaks  tenderly,  indeed,  of  "poor,  dear,  old 
Hallberg's  cruel  slaughter  on  that  occasion," 
and,  since  the  slaughter  was  mutual,  he  doubt- 
less cherishes  a  certain  melancholy  whenever 
he  thinks  of  their  historic  rout.  Nevertheless 
we  now  have  a  House  of  Delegates,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  effectively  it  will  justify 
its  existence. 

Coming  now  to  Mr.  Hynson's  prediction,  we 
may  say  that  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when 
there  will  be  two  houses  of  delegates — an  up- 
per  house   and   a   lower   house.     The   upper 
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house  will  be  made  up  of  delegates  from  na- 
tional organizations  only,  the  lower  house  of 
delegates  from  State  associations  only.  In 
the  meantime,  he  thinks,  the  council  will  be 
greatly  restricted — so  restricted  as  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  "cabinet."  This  prediction,  to  say 
the  least,  is  rather  interesting.  It  anticipates  a 
form  of  government  like  that  of  the  nation  at 
Washington,  with  a  president,  a  cabinet,  a  sen- 
ate, and  a  house  of  representatives.  This,  Mr. 
Hynson  believes,  would  make  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
including  the  important  sections,  "complete  and 
particularly  effective." 


We  observe   that  the   Ohio 
SPiiTTiNG  HAIRS.    Board     of     Pharmacy     has 

withdrawn  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  on 
the  plea  that  the  Ohio  pharmacy  law  permits 
the  board  to  exchange  certificates  with  other 
boards  only  when  a  mutual  agreement  to  this 
effect  has  been  made.  The  board  declares  in 
its  explanation  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  it  is  constantly  being  asked 
to  interchange  with  other  members  with  whom 
it  has  no  direct  agreement.  Since  it  cannot 
exchange  under  such  conditions,  and  since  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  to  do  so,  the 
board  thinks  that  the  only  proper  thing  to  do  is 
to  withdraw  from  membership  in  the  national 
body. 

This  reason  seems  to  us  rather  finical.  It 
points  out  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
We  assume  that  the  Ohio  provision  is  a  typical 
one  giving  the  Ohio  Board  the  right  to  ex- 
change certificates  with  another  board  when 
the  two  agree  to  adopt  mutual  exchange  cour- 
tesies. But  isn't  such  an  agreement  brought 
about  in  effect  when  25  or  30  or  50  or  100 
boards  join  a  national  organization  and  mutu- 
ally vote  to  abide  by  certain  definite  rules  and 
regulations?  Why  make  any  distinction? 
Furthermore,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Ohio  and  similar  laws  is,  isn't  it,  that  you 
shall  honor  the  certificate  of  a  board  which 
in  turn  honors  yours  ?  Very  well — this  condi- 
tion is  met  as  well  by  the  members  operating 
under  the  regulations  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation as  by  those  boards  having  a  private 
agreement  or  understanding  with  one  another. 
They  all  get  together  and  promise  to  accept 
one  another's  certificates. 

Splitting  hairs  is  doubtless  a  rather  interest- 


ing  occupation,    but    after   all    is    somewhat 
fruitless  in  this  practical  world. 
*     *     * 
In  addition  to  a  reduction  in 
rItes  chaJSId.     express  rates,   druggists  are 
further   favored  by   several 
changes   in   the    Parcels   Post    System.     The 
maximum  weight  limit  of  packages  has  been 
increased.     The  rate  of  postage  within  the  first 
and  second  zones  has  been  reduced.     Finally, 
a  convenient  rate  chart  has  been  substituted  for 
the  parcel  post  map  in  determining  postage 
rates. 

The  first  zone  now  includes  the  territory 
within  the  local  delivery  of  any  office.  The 
first  zone  rate  of  postage  applies  to  all  parcel 
post  mail  deposited  at  any  office  for  local  de- 
livery or  for  delivery  by  city  carrier  or  on 
rural  routes  emanating  from  that  post-office. 
The  second  zone  includes  the  remainder  of 
what  is  now  the  first  zone,  together  with  the 
present  second  zone,  and  includes  all  the  area 
in  whole  or  in  part  within  a  radius  of  approx- 
imately 150  miles  from  any  given  post-office. 

Postage  rates  for  the  local  delivery  of  par- 
cels exceeding  four  ounces  are  reduced  in  the 
proposed  first  zone  from  five  cents  for  the  first 
pound,  and  one  cent  for  each  additional  pound, 
to  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one  cent 
for  each  additional  two  pounds.  The  proposed 
second  zone  will  embrace  a  radius  of  150  miles 
from  any  post-office,  and  the  rates  therein  will 
be  reduced  to  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and 
one  cent  for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction 
thereof. 

The  maximum  weight  of  parcels  post  pack- 
ages will  be  20  pounds  instead  of  11  pounds  as 
heretofore.  This  weight  requirement,  how- 
ever, applies  only  to  the  first  and  second  zones. 


A  very  suggestive  paper  on 
WTH  ™e  ™de,.  "Itinerant  Vending  and  the 

One  Remedy"  was  read  by 
L.  Z.  Lantz  at  this  year's  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Mr.  Lantz 
made  it  abundantly  clear  in  the  first  place  that 
the  movement  to  curtail  or  abolish  the  itinerant 
vending  wagon  by  legislation  was  a  complete 
failure.  The  usual  plan  is  to  impose  a  tax  on 
venders:  if  the  tax  is  large  enough  to  be 
really  prohibitive,  it  is  at  once  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  courts;  if  it  is  small,  then 
it  merely  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vender  to 
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get  enough  additional  business  to  compensate 
for  the  expense. 

Under  these  conditions,  declared  Mr.  Lantz, 
the  only  effective  remedy  left  is  that  of  direct 
competition.  The  druggists  in  his  county  got 
together,  formed  a  cooperative  company,  and 
entered  the  wagon  business.  The  original  cap- 
italization of  $10,000  was  increased  during  the 
first  year  to  $25,000,  and  a  director  of  wagon 
salesmen  was  secured  who  had  gained  his  ex- 
perience in  working  for  one  of  the  large  vender 
companies.  Something  like  90  items  are  car- 
ried, and  they  include  family  remedies,  spices, 
soaps,  flavoring  extracts,  toilet  articles,  house- 
hold articles  and  the  like. 

We  believe  that  a  similar  company,  though 
perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  been  operating 
during  the  last  year  or  two  in  Wisconsin.  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  remember  having  read 
an  article  on  the  subject  contributed  some- 
where by  E.  B,  Heimstreet,  the  well-known 
druggist  of  Palmyra. 

A  somewhat  peculiar  case 
LIQUOR.  has  been  going  through  the 

Indiana  courts.  The  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  we  gather  from  the  facts,  has 
been  trying  to  put  a  firm  of  retail  druggists  in 
Indianapolis  out  of  business  because  they  sold 
liquor.  About  a  year  ago  the  board  revoked 
the  pharmacy  licenses  of  the  proprietors  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  guilty  of  "gross 
immorality"  in  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor.  The 
druggists  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  on  the 
ground  that  sales  of  liquor  did  not  constitute 
gross  immorality.  In  this  they  were  upheld. 
The  druggists  then  asked  that  the  board's 
charges  be  made  more  specific,  and  when  this 
case  came  up  the  court  again  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  defendants,  and  directed  the  board  to 
issue  licenses  to  them.  The  State  Board  has 
now  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


AN   IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. 


Some  and  perhaps  all  of  the 
local  collectors  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department 
have  been  sending  out  a  notice  to  retail  drug- 
gists regarding  government  liquor  licenses. 
The  notice  is  accompanied  by  the  long  list  of 
proprietaries  with  which  our  readers  have  been 
made  familiar  in  years  past,  and  which  com- 
prises preparations  that  are  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  alcoholic  beverages  even  though 


advertised  as  being  medicinal.  It  is  generally 
known  that  these  proprietaries  may  not  be  sold 
except  by  dealers  possessing  a  government 
liquor  license,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known, 
as  stated  in  the  notices  now  being  sent  out, 
that  the  mere  possession  by  a  druggist  of  such 
articles  may  make  him  liable  to  the  tax  and 
even  subject  to  a  fine  in  addition.  As  the  no- 
tice says,  the  courts  have  held  that  one  who 
has  liquor  on  hand  ready  to  sell  is  a  dealer, 
and  the  only  evidence  presented  in  some  cases 
has  been  that  of  mere  possession. 

Another  point  brought  out  in  the  notice  to 
which  we  refer  is  the  following:  'An  apoth- 
ecary who  puts  alcohol,  or  alcoholic  liquor,  in 
a  prescription  containing  sufficient  medicine  to 
render  it  a  medicine,  so  that  it  cannot  be  used 
as  alcohol,  or  as  alcoholic  liquor,  and  so  that 
it  cannot  be  used  as  a  beverage  or  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  beverage,  is  not,  by  reason  of  such 
use,  a  liquor  dealer,  hut  one  who  fills  a  pre- 
scription containing  alcohol  or  alcoholic  liquor, 
and  an  amount  of  medicine  insufficient  to  make 
it  medicinal,  is  a  liquor  dealer  and  is  liable  to 
the  special  tax." 

sjc  :1c  ^c 

PEPPERMINT  ^  series  of  prosecutions 
vs.  brought  by  the  Department 

PEPPERMINT.  ^^  Justice  at  the  instance  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  has  resulted  in  pleas 
of  guilty  on  the  part  of  shippers  of  food  and 
drugs  in  interstate  commerce.  One  recent 
case  was  that  involving  the  shipment  of  a 
quantity  of  extract  of  peppermint,  which  was 
alleged  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded,  from 
the  State  of  New  York  into  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  preparation,  it  was  charged, 
consisted  of  an  extremely  dilute  solution  of 
peppermint  oil,  containing  less  than  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  peppermint  oil,  whereas  the 
standard  is  a  product  containing  not  less  than 
three  per  cent.  It  was  claimed  by  the  govern- 
ment that  adulteration  consisted  in  substituting 
in  part  for  the  genuine  substance  water  and  al- 
cohol, coloring  the  product  with  a  coal-tar  dye 
in  a  manner  whereby  its  inferiority  was  con- 
cealed, and  that  the  misbranding  consisted  in  a 
label  indicating  that  the  product  was  an  ex- 
tract of  peppermint  conforming  to  the  stand- 
ard in  strength  and  quality  as  understood  by 
the  trade  and  the  public.  The  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  and  the  court  suspended  sen- 
tence. 
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Following  the  receipt  of  sev- 
OLivE  OIL  o.  K.  eral  inquiries  as  to  wliether 
a  large  part  of  the  olive  oil 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  adulterated 
with  cotton-seed  oil,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  a  special  investigation  into 
the  character  of  the  olive  oil  admitted.  Since 
1900,  the  Department,  through  its  various  port 
laboratories,  has  examined  samples  from  2149 
importations  of  olive  oil.  Of  these,  only  ten 
were  refused  entry,  and  only  three  of  these 
were  refused  entry  for  containing  cotton-seed 
oil.  These  cotton-seed  oil  adulterations  date 
back  to  1908,  when  two  shipments  were  found 
to  be  adulterated,  and  1909,  when  one  ship- 
ment was  found  to  be  adulterated.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  shipment  which  has 
given  evidence  of  cotton-seed  oil  adulteration. 
In  1910,  seven  shipments  of  olive  oil  were  re- 
fused admission  because  adulterated  with  pea- 
nut oil,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  no 
cases  discovered  of  either  cotton-seed  oil  or 
peanut  oil  adulteration.  The  addition  of 
cotton-seed  oil  to  olive  oil,  the  government 
specialists  report,  is  very  easily  detected.  In- 
dications therefore  are  that  all  olive  oil  admit- 
ted to  the  country  and  branded  as  olive  oil  has 
been  pure  olive  oil,  and  has  contained  no  cot- 
ton-seed or  peanut  oil. 


Dr.  George  F.  Payne  of 
APPRECIATION.      Atlanta,     whom    everybody 

knows  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Pharmacists 
in  the  Government  Service  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  for 
many  years,  has  recently  received  a  most  inter- 
esting round  robin  from  the  pharmacists  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  purpose  of  the  let- 
ter was  to  tell  the  Doctor  how  much  the  signa- 
tories appreciated  his  services  in  their  behalf, 
and  it  was  signed  by  all  25  of  them.  The  let- 
ter traveled  for  seven  months  getting  the  sev- 
eral signatures  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
world — wherever  the  naval  pharmacists  hap- 
pened to  be  on  duty  at  the  moment. 


A  NEW 

ASSOCIATION 

ORGAN. 


The  Detroit  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists  is  a  live 
organization.  To  prove  the 
point,  and  further  to  increase  its  usefulness,  it 
has  recently  inaugurated  the  publication  of  an 
association  paper,  known  as  the  "D.  A.  R.  D. 


Journal."  The  first  issue  was  gotten  out  in 
July,  and  subsequent  numbers  will  be  published 
monthly.  Organs  of  this  kind  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose,  and  are  employed  successfully 
by  local  associations  like  those  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Louisville.  They 
keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  members  in  the 
organization,  and  they  disseminate  information 
and  enthusiasm  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
body.  J.  H.  Webster  is  president  of  the  De- 
troit association  and  is  conducting  a  live  and 
vigorous  administration. 


ADVANCING  Somc  of  the  university 
EDUCATIONAL  scliools  of  pharmacy  are 
REQUIREMENTS,  g.^^ually  Stiffening  their  en- 
trance  requirements.  If  we  mistake  not,  the 
school  of  the  University  of  Washington,  in 
Seattle,  requires  a  full  high-school  course  of 
all  candidates  for  either  the  Ph.C.  or  B.Sc.  de- 
gree. The  school  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska announced  in  July  that  it  would  require 
a  high-school  course  of  all  pharmacy  students 
working  toward  a  pharmacy  degree.  The 
school  at  the  University  of  Kansas  is  now  in- 
creasing its  entrance  requirement  year  by  year, 
and  our  recollection  is  that  high-school  gradua- 
tion will  be  exacted  within  the  next  year  or 
two.  One  or  two  other  schools,  and  possibly 
more  than  that,  are  already  taking  the  same 
stand.  These  and  other  indications  point  to 
the  fact  that  pharmacy  is  educationally  being 
placed  gradually  upon  a  higher  and  more  per- 
manent foundation. 


On  October  15  a  drastic  re- 
^'^reduced!*^*     duction  in  express  rates  will 

go  into  effect  unless  the  com- 
panies obtain  an  extension  of  time.  The  re- 
duction ordered  ranges  from  10  to  GO  per  cent. 
The  transportation  of  foodstuffs  and  packages 
under  50  pounds  in  weight  is  largely  cheapened. 
Under  the  new  reduction,  the  express  rates  are 
lower  in  many  instances  in  the  200  to  300  mile 
zone  than  the  parcels  post  rates ;  over  the  3000 
mile  limit,  the  same  rates  maintain  in  each 
case.  These  reductions  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  Federal  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  express  companies  claim 
that  the  reductions  ordered  by  the  commission 
will  mean  a  loss  in  their  revenues  of  about  30 
per  cent,  or  something  like  $45,000,000  a  year. 
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Here  you  are  again !  A  drug 
CARELESSNESS!     storc  out  in  Idaho  burned  up 

the  other  day,  and  the  stock 
and  fixtures  were  completely  destroyed.  The 
inventory  value,  after  allowing  adequately  for 
depreciation,  was  about  $10,000.  The  insur- 
ance protection,  however,  amounted  only  to 
$5400.  The  druggist  therefore  lost  $4000  of 
real  value!  Was  there  any  excuse  for  it  at 
all?  Is  there  ever  any  excuse  for  such  crim- 
inal neglect  of  one's  own  welfare?  A  fire  im- 
poses enough  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time 
without  making  necessary  the  additional  loss 
in  money.  Every  druggist  ought  to  be  prop- 
erly protected  against  fire. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  AIMS  AND  METHODS   OF  THE   STATE 
BOARDS. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  received  an 
inquiry  from  a  druggist  in  which  he  asked: 
"What  is  the  object  of  the  method  of  inspec- 
tion adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy?"  If  we  interpret  this  inquiry  cor- 
rectly, our  correspondent  wants  to  know  what 
good  can  spring  from  such  an  institution  any- 
way. Between  the  lines  we  can  see  a  certain 
innuendo — an  insinuation  that  both  the  ob- 
ject and  the  method  of  the  State  boards  of 
pharmacy  are  often  open  to  question. 

Now  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  familiar  in 
detail  with  the  work  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy.  We  observe  that  the 
board  came  in  for  some  criticism  at  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting  of  the  State  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  but  so  far  as  we  could  learn 
the  criticism  was  friendly  and  was  not  meant 
to  be  at  all  hostile.  Our  belief  has  always 
been  that  the  New  York  Board  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  and  that  by  its  rigid  methods  of 
inspection  it  has  done  much  to  elevate  the 
character  of  pharmacy  throughout  the  State. 
We  believe  it  is  a  simple  fact,  for  instance, 
that  the  percentage  of  adulteration  in  drugs 
found  in  pharmacies  throughout  the  State  has 
been  reduced  year  by  year  until  it  has  almost 
res.ched  the  vanishing  point.  Apparently  most 
of  the  criticism  made  of  the  board  at  the  State 
meeting  was,  not  that  the  board  was  too  offi- 
cious, but  that  it  was  scarcely  officious  enough 


— that  its  force  of  inspectors  was  too  small, 
and  that  the  work  was  not  done  with  sufficient 
thoroughness. 

In  any  event,  considering  the  question  in  its 
larger  aspects,  and  not  with  reference  to  New 
York  State  or  any  other  particular  State,  there 
can  certainly  be  no  question  about  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  phar- 
macy boards.  They  safeguard  the  rights  of 
tlie  registered  man  by  preventing  the  unregis- 
tered man  from  conducting  a  store.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  pharmacy  boards,  the  phar- 
macy laws  would  not  be  enforced,  and  any 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  could  practice  pharmacy 
without  let  or  hindrance.  Furthermore,  in 
those  particular  States  where  the  pharmacy 
board  is  vested  with  the  right  to  inspect  the 
character  of  the  goods  sold, in  drug  stores,  the 
public  has  been  protected  against  the  sale  of 
inferior  articles,  and  the  druggist  has  been 
made  to  come  up  to  the  scratch  in  a  way  which 
is  best  for  him  and  for  his  profession.  Cer- 
tainly all  these  functions  are  entirely  com- 
mendable, and  in  any  event  the  board  is  merely 
an  agent  for  carrying  out  the  law. 

As  for  the  methods  used  by  the  different 
boards,  they  have  been  reasonably  lenient  and 
considerate  so  far  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
observe.  Most  boards,  indeed,  have  behaved 
in  a  most  generous  and  magnanimous  manner. 
To  educate,  not  to  punish,  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  boards  everywhere.  After  the  passage  of 
the  food  and  drug  laws,  druggists  were  given 
ample  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
requirements.  Consequently  if  a  druggist  is 
caught  violating  the  law  at  this  late  hour,  he 
has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame.  One  should 
look  carefully  to  his  tincture  of  iodine,  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether,  and  those  other  products  that 
are  especially  liable  to  deteriorate.  They  are 
often  open  to  criticism. 

Recently  we  have  heard  of  some  prosecu- 
tions over  an  insufficient  supply  of  camphor  in 
camphorated  oil.  Camphorated  oil,  it  appears, 
is  not  official.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  men- 
tioned as  such  in  either  the  Pharmacopoeia 
or  National  Formulary.  Consequently  some 
druggists  declare  that  any  oil  containing  say  5 
or  10  per  cent  of  camphor  is  a  camphorated 
oil  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  since  there 
is  no  standard  for  it. 

But  the  inspector  may  take  a  different  view. 
He  opens  up  the  National  Standard  Dispensa- 
tory to  page  917  and  shows  that  "Camphorated 
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Oil"  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  Camphor  Lini- 
ment. Camphor  liniment  must  contain  20  per 
cent  of  camphor,  according  to  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, and  he  proceeds  to  make  out  a  case 
against  the  druggist.  See  the  point?  There 
is  a  pretty  question  of  law  involved  here  be- 
cause while  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  official,  the 
Dispensatory  is  not.  This  gives  the  druggist 
a  loophole  of  escape,  but  it  were  better  to  dis- 
pense a  20-per-cent  preparation  and  avoid  liti- 
gation. 

The  controversy  over  camphorated  oil  is  of 
course  typical  of  the  sparring  that  goes  on  be- 
tween the  dispenser  and  the  inspector.  But  it 
only  goes  to  show  that  without  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion the  druggist  would  be  allowed  too  much 
latitude  in  the  preparation  of  his  goods. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  PHARMACOPOEIA 
CONTAIN? 

Whether  we  shall  have  a  broad  Pharmaco- 
poeia or  a  narrow  Pharmacopoeia — whether 
the  book  shall  recognize  only  a  few  drugs  of 
undoubted  and  established  merit,  or,  as  now, 
a  much  larger  number  of  drugs  generally  used 
and  prescribed  by  physicians  over  the  country 
— is  a  question  which  has  been  discussed  with 
great  vigor  and  some  heat  for  several  years. 
It  formed  one  of  the  acute  issues  of  the  phar- 
macopocial  convention  in  Washington.  It  has 
bobbed  up  occasionally  ever  since,  and  now 
that  the  U.  S.  P.  is  nearing  completion,  a  wail 
of  protest  is  going  up  from  those  who  feel  that 
they  have  been  defeated. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  this:  a  relatively 
few  physicians,  and  more  particularly  a  few 
medical  pharmacologists,  some  of  whom  are  on 
the  Revision  Committee,  believe  ardently  in  a 
narrow  Pharmacopoeia.  The  majority  of  phy- 
sicians, on  the  other  hand,  and  practically  all 
pharmacists,  believe  in  a  wider  Pharmacopoeia. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  held  in  Minneapolis,  Oliver  T. 
Osborne,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  at 
the  Yale  Medical  School,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Revision  Committee,  read  a  long 
paper  in  which  he  protested  vigorously  against 
the  decision  which  had  been  reached  within  the 
Committee  of  Revision  on  this  question  of 
"scope."     He  declared: 

At  this  date  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  will  contain  at 
least  845  drugs  and  preparations.  About  half  of  these 
are  not   needed.     One    hundred   and   fifty-eight   drugs 


and  preparations  were  recommended  for  omission 
from  the  last  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Scope.  Just  half  of  these,  namely,  seventy-nine,  were 
voted  in  by  the  Executive  Committee  over  the  ad- 
verse recommendation  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Scope, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  only  one  member  of 
this  Executive  Committee  is  a  physician  practicing  at 
the  bedside,  and  he,  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Scope, 
in  sixty-five  tie  votes,  had  decided  in  favor  of  admit- 
ting the  drug  under  discussion.  In  other  words,  sixty- 
five  more  drugs  and  preparations  would  have  been 
deleted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Scope  had  its  chair- 
man not  voted  in  their  favor,  and  he  still  had  one 
more  vote  coming  to  him  in  the  Executive  Committee 
decisions. 

Dr.  Osborne's  contention  was  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  15,  and  as  well  the  entire 
General  Revision  Committee  of  50,  comprised 
a  great  preponderance  of  pharmacists;  that  it 
contains  only  a  few  practicing  or  teaching 
physicians;  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Scope^ 
although  made  up  entirely  of  physicians,  has 
been  overruled  by  the  Executive  Committee; 
and  that  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  Phar- 
macopoeia will  recognize  a  lot  of  drugs  which 
should  be  ignored.  As  a  result  of  his  conten- 
tion the  following  resolution  was  adopted  in 
the  Section  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics 
of  the  A.  M.  A.: 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  the  articles  officialized 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  should  re- 
flect the  progress  of  therapeutics ;  and 

Whereas,  Therefore  the  inclusion  of  articles  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  now  in  progress  of  revision  should  be 
determined  by  their  therapeutic  merit;  and 

Whereas,  The  decision  of  therapeutic  questions 
should  logically  and  in  fairness  be  left  mainly  to  the 
medical  members  of  the  Revision  Committee;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  section  request  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  urge 
on  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States  that  the  selection  of  articles  to 
be  included  be  left  to  the  Committee  on  Scope,  in 
which  the  medical  profession  has  a  majority  represen- 
tation, rather  than  to  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
represents  mainly  the  pharmaceutical  profession,  and 
which  has  overridden  half  the  changes  advocated  by  the 
Committee  on  Scope. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  resolution  (and  the 
contention  likewise  of  Dr.  Osborne)  is  based 
upon  a  false  premise.  It  presupposes  that  the 
Pharmacopoeia  should  "reflect  the  progress  of 
therapeutics;"    that  it  should  recognize  only 
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those  drugs  which  experts  agree  are  of  incon- 
testable merit ;  that  it  should  be  a  guide  to  the 
physician  in  the  selection  of  therapeutic  agents. 
Now  this  is  all  wrong.  The  Pharmacopoeia  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Instead  of  being  a  guide 
to  the  physician,  it  is  a  guide  to  the  pharmacist. 
Its  sole  purpose  is  to  tell  the  pharmacist  how 
he  may  select,  prepare,  and  standardize  those 
drugs  and  preparations  used  by  the  physician. 
The  only  question  to  be  asked,  regarding  the 
admission  or  rejection  of  a  particular  drug,  is 
this:  Is  the  drug  used  generally  by  the  med- 
ical profession?  If  it  is,  and  if  we  are  facing 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory,  then  the  Pharma- 
copoeia ought  to  provide  a  standard  for  that 
particular  drug.  This  is  the  whole  question  in 
a  nutshell — and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 


PHARMACIST  AND  CREMATIONIST. 

Besides  being  a  notable  pharmacist,  M. 
Burkliardt  Reber,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is 
also  a  prominent  cremationist,  archeologist, 
anthropologist,  writer,  and  politician.  He  was 
born  at  Benzenschwiel,  Switzerland,  on  Decem- 
ber II,  1848.  After  completing  his  studies  at 
the  Academy  of  Neuchatel  and  the  Universities 
of  Strasburg  and  Zurich,  he  served  as  the 
chief  pharmacist  of  the  cantonal  Hospital  of 
Geneva  from  1879  to  1885.  Following  this 
period  he  was  the  editor  of  "Progress,"  an  in- 
ternational review  of  pharmacy  and  therapy, 
from  1885  to  1889.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  federal  commission  which 
liad  been  appointed  to  revise  the  Swiss  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

In  1887  M.  Reber  founded  the  Cremation 
Society  of  Geneva,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
honorary  president.  In  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  this 
year  the  association  presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal  bearing  his  profile  and  a  suitable  in- 
scription. As  a  cremationist  M.  Reber  was  in- 
strumental also  in  establishing  the  Geneva  Cre- 
matorium, and  has  greatly  enriched  the  litera- 
ture pertaining  to  the  reform. 

His  standing  in  the  pharmaceutical  world 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Brussels  and  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societies  of  Lyons, 


Antwerp,  Lower  Alsace,  and  the  Medico- Phar- 
maceutical Academy  of  Barcelona,  Spain.  On 
account  of  his  many  contributions  to  the  liter- 
ature of  anthropology  and  archeology,  he  has 
also  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  leading 
scientific  societies  of  Europe. 

His  pharmaceutical  writings  include:  "Gal- 
lery of  Contemporaneous  Eminent  Therapeu- 
tists and  Pharmacognocists,"  Geneva,  500  pp. ; 
"Swiss  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Phar- 
macy," 1898;  "Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy,"  1899;  "Contribu- 
tions to  the  History  of  Pharmacy,"  Vienna, 


M.  BURKHAKDT   REBEB, 

of  Geneva.  Switzerland. 

1899;  and  "A  Pocket  Pharmacy  of  a  Roman 
Physician." 

Politically  M.  Reber  has  been  a  deputy  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  and 
is  at  present  a  municipal  councillor  of  the  city 
of  Geneva.  Few  men,  it  may  be  observed  in 
conclusion,  have  served  their  generation  and 
country  in  so  many  different  capacities  and  yet 
so  well. 


TWO    NEW    INSTRUCTORS    IN    PHARMACY. 

We  present  the  portraits  herewith  of  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  who  have  just 
been  added  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Washington 
in  Seattle.  Arthur  W.  Linton,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 
who  has  been  made  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pharmacy,  was  graduated  in  1909   from  the 
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School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Professor  Linton  was  the  owner 
of  a  drug  store  in  Nebraska  for  several  years, 
so  that  he  combines  practical  experience  with 
college  training.    For  four  years,  since  he  left 


Arthur  W.  Linton,  Ph.G.,  B.S. 

the  University  of  Michigan,  he  has  occupied 
the  chair  of  pharmacy  at  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity in  Indiana. 

Miss  Edith  Hindman,  Ph.C,  B.S.,  will  be 
instructor  in  pharmacy,  with  duties  also  as  as- 


Edith  Hindman.IPh.C,  B.S. 


sistant  State  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist.  Miss 
Hindman  received  her  training  in  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, getting  the  degree  of  Ph.C  in  1910  and 
that  of  B.S.  in  1912.    She  was  an  assistant  in 


pharmacy  at  the  college  last  year  while  work- 
ing toward  the  M.S.  degree. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
also  holds  the  position  of  State  Chemist,  and 
employs  two  assistants  on  full  time  on  State 
work.  Since  1903  all  candidates  for  either  the 
Ph.C.  or  the  B.S.  degree  at  the  college  have 
been  required  to  be  graduates  of  four-year  ac- 
credited high  schools. 


RICHARD  H.  LACKEY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  P.  P.  A. 

The  election  this  year  of  Richard  II.  Lackey 
of  Philadelphia  as  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical  Association  is  one   for 


Messrs.  Lackey  and  Saalbach, 
New  and  retiring  presidents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association. 


general  congratulation.  We  have  pleasure  in 
showing  a  photographic  snapshot  of  Mr. 
Lackey  and  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
presidential  office — Louis  Saalbach  of  Pitts- 
burg. Mr.  Lackey  stands  at  the  left  and  Mr. 
Saalbach  at  the  right.  Both  of  them  are  good 
men.  Mr.  Lackey  is  the  owner  of  two  pros- 
perous drug  stores  in  Philadelphia,  is  an  ex- 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  is  a 
director  in  the  Nonpareil  Building  and  Loan 
Association.  For  something  like  five  or  six 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion, and  his  election  to  the  presidency  is  a 
tribute  to  liis  fidelity  and  ability. 
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Some  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  members  at  the  Nashville  Convention. 


The  A.  Ph.  A.  at  Nashville. 

Touching  the  "  high  spots  "  of  the  Nashville  Convention  it  may  be  said  that  the  registration  Tvas  only  about 
400,  that  Detroit  T»as  selected  for  next  y)ear,  that  Geo.  M.  Beringer  was  installed  as  president,  and  that  the 
presidential  nominees  for  year  after  next  are  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Otto  Raubenheimer,  and  Wm.  C.  Anderson. 
A  constructive  step  was  taken  in  the  creation  of  a  "  Commission  on  Proprietary  Medicines,"  with  J.  H.  Beal  as 
chairman,  to  define  the  attitude  of  the  Association  on  this  important  question  and  to  report  next  year.  An 
attempt  to  tear  up  the  Harrison  anti-narcotic  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress  as  amended  hy  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference,  Toas  defeated,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  asking  for  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  into  law.  The  plan  to  erect  a  building  for  the  Official  Headquarters  of  the  Association 
was  formally  approved,  and  Nashville  offered  a  free  site  for  the  purpose.  The  Procter  Statue  was  ordered 
modeled  and  will  be  dedicated  in  Washington  in  1917.  The  Conference  of  Faculties  began  its  work  of 
standardizing  degrees,  and  the  National  Association  of  Boards  took  several  forward  steps.  The  Revision 
Committees  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  the  N.  F.,  as  well  as  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  Committee,  all  held  meetings, 
and  something  over  130  papers  Were  presented  in  the  various  sections  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  An  editorial  survey  of 
the  meeting  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association,  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a  coup'.e 
of  weeks  ago,  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  other 
meetings  have  been  in  recent  years.  The  total  regis- 
tration was  only  a  little  over  four  hundred.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  members  were  frightened  away  by 
the  prospect  of  southern   heat   in   midsummer.     Once 


The  ckief  entertainment  feature  at  Nashville  was  a  trip  to  "The 
Hermitage,"  the  old  home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  twelve  miles  out  of 
the  city.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  home  of  a  southern 
planter  "  before  the  war." 


there,  however,  Nashville  was  found  not  so  hot  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  certainly  the  local  hosts  did 
everything  possible  to  make  the  affair  one  of  great 
pleasure  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night. 
Local  Secretary  J.  O.  Burge,  after  laboring  for  so 
many  years  to  bring  the  Association  to  Nashville,  and 
after  making  all  his  plans  for  the  occasion,  was  to  his 
great  grief  stricken  down  with  malarial  fever  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  convention,  and  was  not  able  to  appear 
on  the  scene  until  Thursday  or  Friday.  His  place  was 
capably  filled  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Ruddiman.  The  enter- 
tainments and  arrangements  provided  for  the  guests 
were  all  exceedingly  pleasurable,  and  particular  refer- 
ence ought  to  be  made  to  the  interesting  trip  taken 
one  afternoon   to   "The   Hermitage,"    the   historic    old 


home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  10  or  12  miles  out  of  the 
city. 

DETROIT    NEXT    YEAR. 

There  seemed  to  be  universal  approval  over  the  de- 
cision to  meet  next  year  in  Detroit.  There  are  many 
members  of  the  Association,  and  we  are  frankly  among 
them,  who  believe  that  every  meeting,  or  at  least  every 
other  meeting,  ought  to  be  held  at  some  ocean,  moun- 
tain, or  lake  resort.  Places  like  Atlantic  City  and 
Mackinac  Island  are  much  more  delightful  than  a 
crowded  city  to  visit  in  midsummer,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  turn 
the  annual  meetings  into  an  outing  or  vacation.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  method  adopted  that  is  followed 
1)y  some  other  national  associations,  namely,  that  of 
meeting  every  other  year  in,  say,  Atlantic  City,  and 
tlie  alternate  year  in  some  large  center  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  local  meml)ers  and  a   means  of  adding 


This  shows  the  main  hall-way  on  the  iirst  floor  of  "  The  Hermi- 
tage." The  furniture  and  the  wall-paper  are  exactly  as  they  were 
when  "  Old  Hickory  "  lived  in  the  house  himself. 


new  members  to  the  roll.  Detroit  was  accepted  as  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  the  ordinary  type  of  city 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  summer  resort  on  the  other,  and 
everybody  felt  quite  delighted.  Leonard  A.  Seltzer  was 
made  local  secretary,  and  was  an  admirable  choice. 
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A    GREAT   PHARMACEUTICAL    CONGRESS. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  great  catholicity 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association — of  the 
extexjt  to  which  it  represents  every  phase  and  branch 
of  pharmaceutical  activity — it  was  furnished  at  Nash- 
ville. The  one  week  there  was  in  reality  a  great  con- 
gress. There  were  the  seven  regular  sections  of  the 
A.  Pii.  A.,  each  holding  two  or  three  sessions.  There 
was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Boards  of  Pliarmacy,  with  four  or  five  sittings. 
There  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  There  was  the  joint  con- 
ference of  the  latter  two  bodies  and  the  section  on 
education  and  legislation  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  The  Re- 
vision Committee  of  the  U.  S.  P.  seized  upon  the 
occasion  to  hold  two  or  three  meetings.  The  Re- 
vision Committee  of  the  N.  F.  did  precisely  the  same 
thing.  The  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  Committee  met 
every  night  from  9 :30  until  12  or  1  in  an  effort  to 
complete  the  second  edition  of  the  book.  The  new 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  organized  last 
year,  held  three  sessions,  and  its  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions one  or  two  in  addition.  The  new  section  on 
pharmacopeias  and  formularies  held  two  sessions,  and 
the  new  women's  section  three.  The  Council  met 
every   morning  at  nine,  and  the  groups  of   alumni   of 


the  various  pharmacy  schools  and  colleges  grasped  the 
opportunity  to  have  meetings,  luncheons  and  dinners 
in  behalf  of  their  alma  maters.  Besides  all  of  which 
there  were  meetings  galore  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
committees  of  one  kind  and  another. 

There  is  danger,  indeed,  that  this  increasing 
specialization  of  function  may  go  too  far,  and  it  is 
very  fortunate  that  a  proposition  was  postponed  for 
one  year  to  create  still  another  section — one  on  materia 
medica  and  pharmacognosy.  With  too  many  sections 
and  auxiliary  bodies  in  existence,  it  inevitably  happens 
that  there  are  two,  three,  and  four  meetings  being 
held  concurrently  in  different  rooms  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  also  happens  that  there  are  sometimes  not 
enough  audiences  to  go  around.  In  Nashville  the  con- 
fusion was  a  little  worse  than  ever  before,  and  there 
was  no  let-up  in  work  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  one  or  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Every- 
body was  tired  out  and  everybody  was  more  or  less 
befuddled  by  the  multiplicity  of  business.  One  of  two 
things  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  future. 

PROGRAMME  REFORM    NECESSARY. 

Either  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  fewer  sections, 
or,  if  we  continue  going  forward  to  more  of  them,  we 
shall   have   to    coordinate   them   more   intelligently.     A 


NEW   OFFICERS  CHOSEN  AT  NASHVILLE, 


George  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  in- 
ducted into  the  presidency  by  Harry  B.  Mason  and 
Henry  P.  Hynson  at  the  last  general  session  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  and  made  a  very  feeling  response. 
In  the  meantime,  and  in  accordance  with  custom, 
three  sets  of  nominees  were  chosen  for  the  general 
offices  in  1914-15,  to  be  voted  upon  by  mail.  These 
were  as  follows : 

Tor  President:  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Otto  Raubenheiiner, 
and  William  C.  Anderson. 

For  First  Vice-president:  L.  D.  Ilavenhill,  Willis  G. 
Gregory,  and  J.  O.   Burge. 

For  Second  Vice-president:  C.  H.  Packard,  E.  Berger, 
and  E.   C.  Bent. 

For  Third  Vice-president:  Chas.  Gietner,  Burton  Cassa- 
day,   and   A.   B.   Huested. 

For  the  Council  (three  to  be  elected) :  Otto  F.  Clans, 
M.  I.  Wilbert,  W.  B.  Day,  F.  W.  Nitardy,  E.  A.  Ruddi- 
man,  W.  C.  Bingham,  R,  H.  Walker,  Gus  Kendall,  and  I.  A. 
Becker. 

Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  was  first  made  one  of  the 
three  nominees  for  the  presidency,  but  insisted  upon 
withdrawing  his  name.  John  Uri  Lloyd  aroused  tre- 
mendous applause  when  he  took  the  floor  and 
earnestly  pleaded  with  the  Association  not  to. accept 
Professor  Caspari's  withdrawal,  and  the  Association 
only  bowed  to  the  inevitable  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Professor  Caspari  would  not  permit 
his  name  to  be  considered.  Even  as  it  was,  the  audi- 
ence nearly  overrode  the  Professor's  objections. 

The  four  permanent  officers  of  the  Association 
were,  of  course,  reelected:  James  H.  Beal,  Secre- 
tary and  Editor ;  Henry  M.  Whelpley,  Treasurer ;  C. 


Lewis  Diehl,  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Phar- 
macy; and  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Historian. 

The  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties 
elected  the  following  officers :  President,  Albert 
Schneider;  Vice-president,  E.  A.  Ruddiman ;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, W.  J.  Teeters ;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman,  E.  G.  Eberle,  and  Chas. 
W.  John.son.  Representatives  on  the  joint  Syllabus 
Committee:     W.  C.  Anderson  and  Theo.  J.  Bradley. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy elected  the  following  officers :  President.  E. 
Berger;  Vice-president,  M.  G.  Beebe  of  Vermont, 
John  Culley  of  Utah,  and  W.  E.  Campbell  of 
Michigan;  Secretary,  A.  F.  Sala  of  Indiana;  Treas- 
urer, F.  W.  Ward  of  Tennessee;  Member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  L.  C.  Louis  of  Alabama; 
Advisory  Committee,  H.  C.  Christensen,  Chas. 
Gietner,  and  E.  C.  Brandis. 

The  various  sections  elected  the  following  chair- 
men:  E.  A.  Ruddiman,  Scientific  Section;  F.  W. 
Nitardy,  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dis- 
pensing; Hugh  Craig,  Section  on  Education  and 
Legislation;  W.  C.  Alpers,  Historical  Section;  Gus 
Lindvall,  Commercial  Section;  Mrs.  John  G.  God- 
ding, Women's  Section. 

E.  G.  Eberle  was  reelected  chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  Joseph  W.  England  was  reelected  sec- 
retary. 

The  House  of  Delegates  elected  Clyde  I.  Snow 
chairman,  Samuel  C.  Richardson  first  vice-chairman, 
Linwood  A.  Brown  second  vice-chairman,  and  Ly- 
man F.  Kebler  secretary. 
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movement  in  the  former  direction  was  made  when  the 
Council,  at  the  instigation  of  A.  V.  Pease,  appointed 
a  committee  comprising  Mr.  Pease  himself,  Chas. 
Holzhauer,  and  Harry  B.  Mason  to  canvass  the  advisa- 
bility of  returning  to  two  or  at  most  three  sections, 
and  to  present  something  in  the  way  of  a  plan  for 
consideration  next  year.  On  the  other  hand,  Local- 
Secretary  Seltzer  has  a  very  useful  idea  which  he  thinks 
of  carrying  out  at  the  Detroit  meeting  in  1914.  He 
proposes,  by  a  system  of  blackboards,  and  two  or  three 
hotel  "pages,"  to  notify  the  members  in  any  one  room 
what  is  simultaneously  going  on  in  all  the  other  rooms, 
so  that  a  given  member  may  be  kept  perfectly  in  touch 
with  the  multifarious  work  of  the  Association,  and 
ipay  be  prevented  from  missing  something  in  which 
he  has  a  keen  interest.  Ofter  a  man  is  bored  to  death 
by  what  he  is  listening  to  in  one  section,  when  some- 


A  new  portrait  of  Geo.  M.  Beringer,  president  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
during  1913-14. 

thing  very  much  to  his  liking  is  going  on  in  another 
room  that  he  knows  nothing  about.  By  some  such 
system  of  coordination,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a 
considerable  number  of  sections  and  still  concentrate 
all  the  various  work  of  the  Association  in  the  one 
week  allotted  to  it. 

Many  people,  too,  think  no  work  should  be  done 
except  in  the  daytime,  and  that  the  evenings  should 
be  left  free  for  entertainment  or  resting.  There  is  no 
question  at  all  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  too  long  a  work- 
ing day — it  violates  all  the  laws  of  labor  unionism  and 
of  common  sense  besides.  It  may  be  possible  next 
year  to  concentrate  the  work  into  the  daytime  and 
correlate  it  all  so  that  it  can  be  done  without  con- 
fusion. One  necessary  step  may  be  that  of  relegating 
the  Council  meetings  to  the  evenings,  so  that  this  august 
body  may  not.  by  prolonging  its  meetings  so  far  toward 
noon  every  morning,  continue  to  delay  and  postpone 
the  regular  work  of  the  sections.  At  any  rate,  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done  in  the  years  to  come  toward 


evolving  a   better   system.     The   A.   Ph.   A.   has    out- 
grown its  old  clothes,  and  no  one  seems  to  realize  it. 

THE  COMMISSION  ON   PROPRIETARY   MEDICINES. 

Touching  now  on  the  work  of  real  importance  ac- 
complished at  the  Nashville  meeting,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  the  one  feature  of  the  convention 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Proprietary 
Medicines.  President  Wm.  B.  Day  largely  devoted  his 
excellent  address  to  the  subject  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines, and  made  it  clear  that  the  Association  ought  to 
define  its  attitude  toward  this  pressing  problem.  Secre- 
tary Beal,  too,  had  paved  the  way  by  publishing  an 
editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  some  months 
before,  so  that  the  Association  was  prepared  to  act  on 
the  proposition.  After  some  discussion,  therefore,  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  adopted  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission,  and  it  was  charged 
with  the  following  duties:  It  will  (1)  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  proprietary  medicines  in  relation  to  phar- 
macy, medicine,  and  the  public  health;  it  will  (2)  in- 
quire whether  those  particular  proprietaries  known  as 
patent  medicines  contain  alcohol  or  narcotics  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  satisfy  the  alcoholic  or  narcotic  habit;  it 
will  (3)  inquire  to  what  extent  the  commonly  adver- 
tised patent  medicines  contain  potent  drugs  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  dangerous  to  the  laity;  and  it  will  (4) 
make  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  proprietary  medi- 
cines are  fraudulently  advertised  as  cures  for  diseases 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  are  not  curable  at  all. 

This  Commission  will  get  to  work  at  once,  but  it 
was  specifically  provided  that  it  would  report  to  the 
Council  and  not  to  the  Association.  Its  reports  will 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Council  before  they  can 
come  before  the  A.  Ph.  A.  itself.  Thus  a  proper  check  is 
placed  upon  the  opinions  of  the  Commission,  and  this 
was  generally  realized  to  be  a  necessary  restriction  in 
view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  question,  and  of 
the  danger  involved  in  taking  a  radical  position.  Secre- 
tary Beal,  the  author  of  the  resolutions,  made  a  strong 
and  convincing  talk  on  the  subject,  and  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  could  no  longer  dodge  this 
troublesome  question.  It  must  face  the  situation  openly, 
grapple  with  it  honestly,  and  arrive  at  a  definite  atti- 
tude which  must  express  the  convictions  of  American 
pharmacy.  The  Commission  was  afterwards  appointed 
by  the  Council,  and  comprises  the  following  men:  J. 
H.  Beal  of  Scio,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Thomas  F.  Main  of 
New  York;  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore;  J.  C, 
Wallace  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  M.  I.  Wilbert  of 
Washington,  D.   C. 

In  the  meantime  the  Commission  might  well  start 
its  labors  by  a  careful  reading  of  President  Day's 
address,  which  contains  some  excellent  suggestions 
looking  toward  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

THE    NATIONAL   DRUG    TRADE    CONFERENCE. 

Next  to  the  formation  of  this  important  Commis- 
sion, the  greatest  amount  of  interest  in  Nashville  was 
centered  on  the  attempt  of  Frank  H.  Freericks  to  ap- 
peal from  the  work  of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Con- 
ference in  its  modifications  of  the  Harrison  Anti- 
narcotic   Bill  now   pending    in   Congress.     Readers   of 
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the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  are  familiar  with  the  work 
of  this  Conference.  They  will  recall  that  it  was  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  that 
it  comprised  three  delegates  from  each  of  the  five 
national  associations  in  the  retail,  jobbing,  and  manu- 
facturing branches  of  the  trade.  John  C.  Wallace,  of 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  one  of  the  three  delegates  from  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  was  chosen  chairman  when  the  Conference 
was  organized  in  Washington,  and  Mr.  Wallace  ren- 
dered an  admirable  report  on  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference at  the  Nashville  meeting.  He  made  it  clear 
that  the  Conference  represents  another  epoch  in  the 
work  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  drug  trade 
a  clearing  house  has  been  formed  where  the  various 
branches  of  the  trade  can  get  together  on  legislative 
matters  and  fight  out  their  differences  before  legisla- 
tion is  introduced,  instead  of  squabbling  afterwards 
and  defeating  their  purposes.  He  declared  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  Conference  was  an  honor  to  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  under  whose  guiding  hand  it  had  been  brought 
into  existence,  and  he  recommended  continued  and  earn- 
est affiliation  with  it. 

This  report  of  Chairman  Wallace  was  rendered  in 
the  section  on  Education  and  Legislation,  and  it  was 
•explained  by  Mr.  Wallace  that  so  far  the  Conference 
had  limited  itself  to  a  discussion  of  the  anti-narcotic 
bill  introduced  into  the  lower  house  by  Congressman 
Harrison.  In  its  original  form  the  Harrison  Bill  was 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  drug  trade, 
and  after  three  meetings  in  Washington,  supplemented 
by  a  number  of  consultations  with  Congressman  Harri- 
son and  government  officials,  the  Conference  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  number  of  amendments  which 
made  the  bill  satisfactory  to  everybody  concerned  and 
which,  more  gratifying  still,  were  unanimously  accepted 
by  the  people  in  Washington.  It  was  a  stroke  of  ex- 
cellent work,  and  justified  at  the  very  outset  the  ex- 
istence of  this  new  legislative  clearing  house  in  the 
drug  trade. 

FIGHT    OVER    THE     HARRISON     BILL. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Wallace  had  rendered  his 
report  at  Nashville,  Frank  H.  Freericks,  of  Cincinnati, 
read  a  paper  and  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  con- 
demning the  Harrison  Bill  as  revised  by  the  Confer- 
ence. Mr.  Freericks,  it  may  be  explained,  was  one  of 
the  three  delegates  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  he  frankly  confessed  that  he  stood  alone  in 
his  contentions — that  no  one  of  the  other  fourteen 
members  of  the  Conference  had  supported  him  in  his 
views.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  that,  although  he  was 
in  a  lone  minority,  he  was  right,  and  it  must  be  de- 
clared that  he  made  a  very  able  and  spirited  defense 
of  his  position.  There  are  few  speakers  in  the  drug 
trade  more  convincing  than  Mr.  Freericks.  He  lacked 
for  supporters  at  Nashville,  however,  just  as  he  had 
lacked  for  them  within  the  Conference  itself.  The 
question  was  argued  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor  in  the 
Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  by  Mr.  Freericks 
himself,  John  C.  Wallace,  W.  C.  Anderson,  Charles 
M.  Woodruff,  and  James  H.  Beal.  The  fight  was  sub- 
sequently taken  up  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  which 


Mr.  Freericks's  resolutions  had  been  referred,  and  the 
last  mutterings  of  the  storm  were  not  heard  until  the 
final  general  session  on  Saturday  morning.  Ultimately, 
however,  when  the  storm  cleared  away,  it  was  found 
that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  had  unanimously  endorsed  the  work 
and  the  existence  of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Confer- 
ence; that  it  had  approved  with  equal  unanimity  of 
the  Harrison  Bill  in  its  present  form;  and  that  it  had 
adopted  a  motion  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  at  Washington,  where  the  bill  is 
now  resting,  asking  that  it  report  the  mea.sure  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  and  urge  its  early  enactment  into 
law.  The  lower  house  of  Congress  has  already 
passed  it,  and  it  has  also  received  the  hearty  approval 
of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan. 

In    the    meantime,    however,    it    was    predicted    that 


Caswell  A.  Mayo,  historian  and  a  nominee  for  the  presidency  next 
year. 

Mr.  Freericks  would  carry  his  fight  the  week  following 
into  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  at  Cincinnati.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  or  not  his  effort  proves 
more  successful  with  that  body,  and  we  refer  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested  to  the  report  of  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  which  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Dr.  W.  C  Anderson,  who 
is  one  of  Mr.  Freericks's  associates  on  the  delegation 
to  the  Conference  from  the  N.  .-K.  R.  D.,  is  vigorously 
opposed  to  Mr.  Freericks's  position,  and  a  battle  royal 
may  well  be  expected  in  Cincinnati. 

MORE   WORK   FOR   THE   DRUG   TRADE  CONFERENCE. 

'  That  the  work  of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Con- 
ference will  grow  in  scope  and  usefulness  need  scarcely 
be  pointed  out.  Two  or  three  additional  questions  were 
referred  to  it  in  Nashville.  M.  I.  Wilbert  read,  for 
instance,  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  before 
the  section  on  Education  and  Legislation  showing  the 
idiotic  inconsistencies  and  the  hopeless  paradoxes  pre- 
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sented  by  the  hodge-podge  of  State  pharmacy  laws  in 
this  country.  Dr.  Beal  immediately  seized  upon  the 
situation  and  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred  to 
the  Conference  with  the  request  that  it  draw  up  model 
and  comprehensive  pharmacy  and  anti-narcotic  laws 
for  use  in  the  various  States,  to  the  end  that  some- 
thing like  uniformity  and  effectiveness  could  be  wrought 
out  of  the  present  confusion. 

Another  question  was  also  referred  to  the  Drug 
Trade  Conference  when  a  resolution  was  presented 
from  an  Ohio  delegate  declaring  that  the  so-called 
"variation  clause"  of  the  food  and  drug  act  should 
be  eliminated,  and  that  the  "single  standard"  should 
be  adopted  in  its  place.  Charles  M.  Woodruflf  and 
George  M.  Beringer  argued  that  it  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake  to  take  any  such  position ;  that  the  wise  thing 
was  to  adopt  a  compromise  between  the  two  extremes; 
that   such  a  compromise  could  be  effected   only  after 


otto  Raubenheimer,  one  of  the  three  nominees  for  the  presidency. 

careful  study  and  consideration;  and  that  the  whole 
question  had  therefore  better  be  referred  for  decision 
to  the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference.  This  action 
was   taken. 

THE    HOUSE    OF   DELEGATES. 

The  House  of  Delegates  is  one  of  the  new  depart- 
ments of  A.  Ph.  A.  work.  This  was  organized  last 
year  in  Denver,  but  only  got  under  way  successfully 
this  year  at  Nashville.  So  far,  and  speaking  for  our- 
selves only,  we  cannot  pretend  to  any  great  enthusiasm 
over  the  work  of  the  House.  It  seems  to  resolve  itself 
merely  into  a  body  for  the  consideration  of  resolutions, 
and  one  of  the  immediate  results  is  to  invite  and  pro- 
voke the  offering  of  a  lot  of  resolutions  of  no  par- 
ticular importance  in  order  that  the  House  may  be 
given  something  to  do.  It  is  a  body  practically  identi- 
cal with  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.,  but  the  purposes  of  the  two  organizations  are  so 
fundamentally    different    that    the    same    institution    is 


not  equally  useful  in  both.  The  resolutions  finally 
adopted  at  each  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  con- 
stitute the  political  platform  and  the  governmental 
policies  to  be  carried  out  in  the  police  and  propaganda 
work  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  during  the  following  year. 
The  A.  Ph.  A.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  deliberative 
rather  than  an  executive  body,  and  a  lot  of  "whereases" 
and  "therefores"  are  more  or  less  emotv  and  mean- 
ingless. 

Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Delegates  at  Nashville 
furnished  some  very  interesting  fireworks.  Several  of 
the  more  oratorical  of  the  members  got  off  steam 
that  would  have  been  dangerous  if  confined,  and 
the  net  result  was  the  passage  of  a  lot  of  resolutions 
of  varying  importance.  Dr.  W.  C.  Anderson  presided 
with  characteristic  felicity  as  chairman  of  the  House, 
and  Professor  Snow,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  chairman 
for  the  coming  year.  Among  the  resolutions  approved 
were  those  providing  for  the  adoption  of  a  convenient 
button  or  pin  to  be  worn  by  association  members; 
asking  for  the  enactment  of  State  laws  requiring  each 
pharmacy  to  have  the  latest  editions  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
and  the  N.  F. ;  declaring  in  favor  of  the  graduation 
prerequisite;  asserting  that  methyl  alcohol  should  be 
sold  under  a  name  differentiating  it  from  ethyl  alcohol 
and  under  a  poison  label;  bespeaking  the  passage  of  the 
Bacon-Hughes  Bill  offering  better  treatment  for  the 
hospital  corps  of  the  United  States  army;  approving 
of  the  so-called  zone  system  of  parcel  post;  asking  the 
government  to  class  druggists  no  longer  as  retail  liquor 
dealers,  and  to  give  them  a  liquor  license  differing  in 
design  and  designation ;  and  declaring  that  dispensing 
physicians  should  no  longer  be  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  State  laws  relating  to  the  practice  of 
pharmacy. 

A   RESOLUTION    ON   TO.XIC   TABLETS. 

One  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Delegates, 
however,  deserves  special  mention.  It  must  be  ex- 
plained that  several  papers  were  presented  in  different 
sections  on  the  general  subject  of  tablets  of  poisonous 
substances,  like  mercuric  chloride,  and  suggesting  that 
they  ought  to  be  made  and  dispensed  in  some  distinctive 
manner  so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  more  or  less  in- 
herent in  their  use.  This  situation  finally  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, subsequently  approved  by  the  Association,  read- 
ing as    follows : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  that  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
the  internal  use  of  poisonous  tablets  intended  for  external  use 
only,  tablets  containing  toxic  substances  in  sufficient  amount  to 
be  dangerous  to  life  if  taken  internally,  should  comply  with  the 
following  requirements:  (1)  The  form,  size,  markings  and 
color  of  tablets  intended  for  external  use  should  be  distinctive, 
and  the  color  should  preferably  be  of  some  water  soluble  dye, 
calculated  to  call  attention  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  tablet 
when  dissolved.  (2)  Dangerously  toxic  tablets  should  be  mar- 
keted and  sold  at  retail  in  glass  containers  only.  (3)  The 
labels  on  such  containers  should  be  printed  in  red  on  white 
paper;  should  bear  the  word  "poison"  in  large  type,  the  death's 
head  symbol,  a  caution  against  internal  use  and  against  placing 
the  package  in  the  vicinity  of  medicine  to  be  used  internally, 
and  directions  for  the  emergency  treatment  of  accidental  poison- 
ing from  the  use  of  such  tablets. 

Resolved,     That  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  rec- 
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ommend  to  the  Committees  of  Revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary  that  they  should 
consider  carefully  the  advisability  of  includinit  \n  these  books 
of  national  standards  recommendations  for  appropriate  methods 
of  indicating  the  dangerous  character  of  poisonous  tablets. 

GROWING    PROSPERITY    OK    THE   ASSOCIATION. 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  some  reference  is  pertinent  to 
the  excellent  showing  made  in  the  report  of  Treasurer 
H.  M.  Whelpley.  Dr.  Whelpley  declared  that  on 
August  15  the  total  assets  of  the  Association,  not  count- 
ing a  couple  of  funds  held  in  trust,  amounted  to 
$50,819.78.  This  represented  an  advance  of  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  during  the  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  membership  has  gone  up  to  2,368.  During  the 
last  year  it  was  shown  from  other  sources  that  356  new 
members  had  been  secured,  so  that  altogether  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Treasurer  Whelpley  reported  that  he  had  reduced  the 
number  of  delinquent  members  during  the  last  year 
from  503  to  191  by  the  use  of  commercial  methods  in 
the  collection  of  Association  dues.  He  has  a  "follow- 
up"  system  of  seven  or  more  letters,  and  he  some- 
times supplements  these  by  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  delinquents.  Dr.  Whelpley's  methods  might 
well  be  studied  by  the  treasurers  of  other  organiza- 
tions.' 

THE  OFFICIAL    HEADQUARTERS. 

This  reference  to  the  gradually  increasing  prosperity 
and  success  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  suggests  the  present 
movement  to  establish  an  official  headquarters  of  the 
Association  in  some  centrally  located  city.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  in  President  Day's  address, 
and  a  resolution  was  subsequently  adopted  formally 
approving  of  the  proposition.  Applause  greeted  the 
generous  offer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Nashville, 
expressed  through  W.  R.  White,  a  well-known  member 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  to  donate  gratis  either  one  of  two 
sites  for  the  proposed  building.  The  offer  was  re- 
ceived with  thanks  and  was  referred  for  future  action 

I  the  Council. 

THE    PROCTER    MONUMENT. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  at  last  the  memorial 
to  William  J.  Procter,  Jr.,  "the  Father  of  Americaan 
Pharmacy,"  is  about  to  be  realized.  Doctor  John  F. 
Hancock,  chairman  of  the  Procter  Memorial  Commit- 
tee, reported  that  enough  money  had  now  been  secured, 
and  that  it  only  remained  to  go  ahead  and  get  up  the 
memorial.  The  proposition  is  to  erect  a  monument 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
Washington,  and  to  dedicate  it  in  1917,  at  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Procter's  birth.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  be  held  in 
Washington  that  year  for  the  purpose.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  general  congratulation,  the 
present  Memorial  Committee  of  twenty  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  new  committee  of  seven  to  select  a 
sculptor,  to  get  the  statue  modeled  and  cast,  and  to 
arrange  with  the  Government  for  a  site.  When  the 
monument  has  finally  been  dedicated  and  turned  over 
to    the    Government,    pharmacy    will    be    recognized    at 


the  National  Capitol  along  with  the  sister  professions  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  for  William  Procter,  Jr..  will 
take  his  place  there  with  Benjamin  Rush  and  Samuel 
Gross. 

SECTION    WORK. 

The  solid  work  of  the  Association  is,  of  course, 
done  in  the  various  section.s.  It  would  he  hopeless, 
however,  to  attempt  to  give  any  idea  in  detail  of  the 
section  work  at  Nashville.  A  total  of  something  like 
130  papers  was  scheduled,  55  of  which  were  alone  pre- 
sented to  the  Scientific  Section,  and  no  less  than  31 
or  32  to  the  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dis- 
pensing. Such  of  the  work  of  the  various  sections 
as  was  of  general  importance,  or  was  subsequently  re- 
ferred to  and  considered  by  either  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates or  the  Association  itself,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  this  review,  but  a  little  something  in  the  way 
of  an  additional  summary  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  main  features  of  the  Commercial  Section, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  A.  V.  Pease,  were  an  illus- 
trated   lecture    by    Dr.    F.    E.    Stewart     on     biological 


L.  A.  Seltzer,  local  secretary  for  the  Detroit  meeting  next  year. 

remedies,  and  an  inspiring  talk  on  salesmanship  by  B.  R. 
\'ardaman,  associate  editor  of  the  Merchants'  Trade 
Journal,  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  The  Historical  Sec- 
tion, under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  G.  Godding,  listened 
to  the  report  of  Historian  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  and  to 
a  group  of  papers  touching  on  the  histor>'  of  various 
State  pharmaceutical  associations  and  colleges  of 
pharmacy.  A  paper  by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Alpers  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
second  installment  of  which  was  presented  this  year, 
was  subsequently  voted  to  be  sent  to  the  International 
Pharmaceutical  Congress  as  a  contribution  from  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  The  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Wm.  J.  Teeters,  listened 
to  the  scrap  over  the  Harrison  Bill,  to  which  reference 
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has  already  been  made,  and  to  a  number  of  papers  on 
very  interesting  subjects.  The  new  Section  on  Pharma- 
copoeias and  Formularies,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
E.  Fullerton  Cook,  had  presented  to  it,  among  other 
things,  a  report  by  Joseph  P.  Remington  on  the  present 
status  of  pharmacopoeia!  revision.  Professor  Remmg- 
ton  declared  that  the  work  of  revision  was  90  per  cent 
done,  but  that  it  would  nevertheless  be  necessary  to 
consult  the  astrologer  if  anybody  wanted  really  to 
know  when  the  next  edition  would  be  actually  pub- 
lished. Several  lectures  and  papers  were  presented  be- 
fore this  section,  as  were  the  reports  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
Committee  on  the  U.  S.  P.  and  the  Committee  on  Un- 
official Standards. 

THE    SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 

The  Scientific  Section  had  quiet  sessions  and  an  over- 
plus of  papers— 55  of  them.  The  prominent  feature  of 
the  Section  was  the  attention  paid  to  standards  and 
standardizing.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  papers  con- 
sidered this  question  in  one  way  or  another.  This 
showed  the  practical  results  of  the  food  and  drug 
acts  of  recent  years  and  the  necessity  of  accuracy  and 
adequacy  in  standards  and  limits  of  purity.  Doubtless 
if  the  list  of  papers  had  not  been  so  large  consider- 
able more  discussion  would  have  been  held  on  these 
papers  than  was  permitted.  There  was  variety  enough 
in  the  subjects  presented :  Assay  processes,  legal 
standards,  physiological  testing,  bacterial  products, 
phytochemistry,  colloidal  chemistry,  botany  and  chemi- 
cal physical  apparatus  were  all  considered,  yet  without 
any   encroachment  on  the  functions  of  other   sections. 

PRACTICAL    PHARMACY    AND    DISPENSING. 

The  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing 
had  an  unusually  interesting  list  of  papers.  The  domi- 
nant note  was  necessary  apparatus  for  proper  dis- 
pensing. The  chairman  of  this  section,  J.  L.  Lascoflf, 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and 
it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  New  York  State 
has  inaugurated  the  requirements  that  each  pharmacy 
shall  possess  proper  and  adequate  balances,  weights 
and  graduates — which  is  but  a  beginning  in  this  line. 
English  and  European  laws  have  very  specific  require- 
ments as  to  the  apparatus  which  must  be  included  in  a 
drug-store  equipment,  and  similar  requirements  are 
destined  to  develop  here.  Of  the  31  papers  presented, 
five  dwelt  on  apparatus  requirements,  and  the  chair- 
man's address  was  also  emphatic  on  this  subject.  A 
recommendation  that  the  example  of  New  York  State 
be  endorsed,  and  the  subject  of  apparatus  requirements 
be  urged  upon  other  States,  was  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
tion. A  paper  by  Professor  Needham,  of  Texas,  "Do 
Physicians  Understand  the  Fundamentals  of  Prescrip- 
tion Writing?"  evolved  considerable  discussion  and  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  teaching  of  prescriptions  in  medical 
schools  was  wisely  voted  down. 

THE   NEW    women's    SECTION. 

There  remains  only,  in  this  necessarily  brief  resume 
of   the   section,   to   touch   on  the   work  of   the   newly 


organized  Women's  Section.  Three  sessions  were  held 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Godding,  and 
something  like  six  or  seven  papers  were  presented  by 
women  pharmacists  on  various  phases  of  pharma- 
ceutical w^ork.  Dr.  J.  H.  Beal  and  Prof.  J.  P.  Rem- 
ington attended  the  first  session,  and  wished  the  women 
God-speed  in  their  work.  At  the  closing  session  on 
Friday  evening,  the  programme  was  varied  with  musical 
selections.  It  may  be  said  that  there  was  some  op- 
position at  Nashville  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Women's  Section  as  a  section.  It  was  urged  that  it 
should  properly  be  an  auxiliary,  inasmuch  as  its  work 
was  largely  social  in  character,  and  was  furthermore 
participated  in  by  women  who  were  neither  pharmacists 
nor  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  It  was  declared  that  the 
women  pharmacists  themselves  did  not  want  the  sec- 
tion, and  were  content  to  attend  the  regular  sections 
of  the  Association.  A  resolution  to  transfer  the  sec- 
tion into  an  auxiliary  was,  however,  defeated  after  a 
very  earnest  debate  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  Hugh 
Craig,  of  New  York,  made  a  strong  speech  in  favor  of 
the  resolution,  but  Dr.  Beal  and  other  members  rushed 
to  the  defense  of  the  fair  ladies  and  the  day  was 
saved  for  them. 

the    FACULTIES     STANDARDIZE    DEGREES. 

Passing  now  to  the  work  of  some  of  the  affiliated 
bodies,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  interest  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties 
centered  in  the  plan  to  standardize  the  several  degrees 
given  in  pharmacy.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  authorities  in  New  York  State,  which 
had  caused  such  a  sensation  during  the  last  year,  would 
come  up  for  a  thorough  airing  at  Nashville,  and  that 
some  unkind  words,  might  be  uttered  pro  and  con.  Par- 
ticularly was  it  felt  that  the  fur  would  fly  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  standardize  the  doctorate  degree. 

Harmony  was  established,  and  trouble  averted,  when 
Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  very  peacefully  suggested  that  for  the 
present  the  Conference  make  no  decision  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  college  years  to  be  insisted  upon  for 
the  granting  of  the  doctorate  degree,  but  that  the  Con- 
ference content  itself  by  merely  recommending  to  its 
members  that  in  the  future  they  admit  to  their  courses 
leading  to  the  doctorate  degree  those  students  only 
who  present  an  entrance  requirement  of  a  full  high- 
school  course  of  four  years.  This  position  was  ap- 
proved upon  formal  vote  after  considerable  discussion, 
and  it  was  understood  to  be  only  a  recommendation  and 
not  an  actual  requirement.  It  was  subsequently  moved 
that  the  same  preliminary  standard  be  recommended  for 
all  other  degrees  in  pharmacy,  except  the  degree  of 
graduate  in  pharmacy.  The  sentiment  seemed  to  be 
general  that  for  the  present  it  was  more  important  to 
insist  upon  a  reasonable  degree  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation than  upon  an  extended  amount  of  college  in- 
struction. The  college  work  itself  could  be  taken 
up  later  on  and  standardized.  The  decision  reached 
with  reference  to  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy 
was  that,  as  before,  it  be  based  upon  an  entrance  re- 
quirement of  one  full  year  of  high-school  work,  and  be 
granted   only    after    twelve   hundred   hours    of   college 
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work,  spread  over  two  years.  The  experience  require- 
ment attached  to  this  degree  was  eliminated,  but  we 
understand  that  the  other  requirements  were  made 
mandatory,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  degrees, 
merely   recommendatory. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  net  result  of  a  con- 
siderable discussion  and  of  the  final  action  of  a  report 
on  degrees  rendered  by  a  committee  last  year  and  held 
over  for  action  until  this  year.  In  that  report  it  was 
recommended  that  the  Ph.C.  degree  be  given  only  for 
three  years  of  college  work,  tlie  B.Sc.  degree  only  for 
four  years  of  college  work,  and  the  doctorate  degree 
only  for  six  years  of  college  work.  These  were  the 
standards  adopted  in  the  meantime  by  the  authorities 
in  New  York  State,  but  it  was  realized  to  be  unwise  to 
force  their  adoption  at  the  present  time  in  the  Confer- 
ence. As  Doctor  Rusby  declared,  to  take  this  step  now 
would  merely  result  in  splitting  the  Conference  in 
twain. 

THE    BOARD    MEETING. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  is 
one  of  the  most  practical,  earnest  and  hard-working 
bodies  affiliated  with  the  A.  Ph.  A.  It  held  four  or 
more  sessions  at  Nashville,  and  did  some  excellent 
work.  Emphasis  was  placed  this  year  on  a  thorough 
and  fundamental  reconstruction  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws.  Among  other  things,  the  Advisory  Committee 
appointed  during  the  year  was  made  permanent,  and  .its 
duty  will  be  to  visit  the  various  State  boards  of 
pharmacy  at  their  work,  and  in  this  and  in  other  ways 
endeavor  to  bring  about  uniform  requirements  and  uni- 
form educational  standards.  H.  C.  Christensen,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  rendered  an  excellent  report  at 
Nashville,  some  comment  upon  which  will  be  ventured 
in  an  early  issue  of  this  journal.  In  the  reconstruction 
of  the  by-laws  it  was  voted,  while  retaining  the  experi- 
ence requirement  of  four  years  asked  of  all  candidates 
for  registration  as  pharmacists,  to  allow  credit  for  two 
of  these  four  years  for  time  spent  in  a  recognized 
college  of  pharmacy.  Some  of  the  members  wanted 
this  credit  for  experience  cut  down  to  the  actual  num- 
ber of  months  spent  in  college,  but  upon  vote  the  Asso- 
ciation was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  giving  two  full 
years  credit.  A  very  interesting  fight  developed  in  the 
•  Association  over  the  election  of  president.  Majority 
and  minority  reports  came  from  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, both  of  which  were  alike,  except  that  one  pro- 
posed T.  Ashby  Miller  for  president,  while  the  other 
proposed  E.  Berger.  Two  or  three  ballots  had  to  be 
taken  before  choice  was  finally  made,  when  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Berger  had  won. 

THE  JOINT  CONFERENCE. 

As  in  other  years,  the  Conference  of  Faculties  and 
the  National  Association  of  Boards  gathered  in  joint 
meeting  with  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation. 
This  is  the  one  occasion  when  the  three  affiliated  bodies 
get  together.  It  is  an  occasion  of  great  significance, 
and  in  former  years  has  proved  most  vital.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  no  programme  for  the  joint  meeting 
had  been  prepared  this  year,  and  the  joint  conference 
was  a  fizzle.     There  was  nothing  to  do.     Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor 


had  presented  a  paper  before  the  Boards  which  it  was 
supposed  would,  be  discussed,  but  through  a  fluke  of 
some  kind  it  failed  to  be  brought  up.  A  special  com- 
mittee, comprising  John  C.  Wallace  and  Harry  B. 
Mason,  was  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  obtain- 
ment  of  the  graduation  prerequisite  in  States  not  now 
having  such  a  law,  and  this  plan  is  to  be  presented  for 
the  joint  conference  of  the  three  bodies  next  year  at 
Detroit.  Some  amusement  was  injected  into  the  situa- 
tion by  Henry  P.  Hynson.  Doctor  Taylor,  in  moving 
the  appointment  of  this  committee,  had  suggested  that 
it  was  up  to  the  committee  to  decide  whether  the  re- 
quirements of  a  prerequisite  law  should  be  a  sky- 
scraper or  a  subway,  whereupon  Mr.  Hynson  declared 
that  "anything  which  Wallace  and  Mason  devised  was 
more  likely  to  be  a  rathskeller." 

PHARMACEUTICAL    SYLLABUS    NE.\RLY    READY. 

Directly  \n  this  connection  reference  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus.  The  second 
edition  of  the  Syllabus,  as  everybody  knows,  is  now 
being  prepared  by  a  joint  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
representing  these  very  three  bodies  which  we  have 
been  discussing— the  Association  of  Boards,  the  Con- 
ference of  Facuhies,  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  itself.  The 
Syllabus  Committee  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  hold 
several  meetings  in  Nashville,  and  it  worked  hard 
nearly  every  evening  from  about  ten  o'clock  until  one 
o'clock  or  even  later.  All  of  the  book  is  now  in  the 
form  of  page  proof;  about  half  of  it  has  been  finally 
revised;  and  the  finished  work  will  doubtless  be  pub- 
lished before  the  first  of  the  year.  It  was  voted  to 
ask  the  colleges  to  put  the  new  edition  into  effect  in 
the  framing  of  their  curriculums  on  and  after  July  31, 
1914,  and  to  ask  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  to  put  it  into 
effect  on  and  after  July  31,  1916.  By  this  arrangement 
the  colleges  will  have  a  chance  to  use  the  new  Syllabus 
before  students  taught  under  it  come  up  for  examina- 
tion. 

The  very  work  of  framing  this  syllabus  by  a  joint 
committee  representing  the  three  bodies  is  significant  of 
the  extent  to  which  these  special  agencies  are  now  co- 
operating in  full  harmony  for  the  benefit  of  American 
pharmacy,  and  for  the  future  uniformity  in,  and  eleva- 
tion of,  educational  requirements.  Dr.  Willis  G, 
Gregory,  of  Buffalo,  is  the  chairman  of  the  Syllabus 
Committee  of  Twenty-one,  and  he  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  position — aggressive,  energetic,  considerate, 
good-humored,  and  possessing  the  rare  knack  of  har- 
monizing opposing  factions. 

THE  N.   F.   AND   U.   S.  P.  COMMITTEES. 

In  concluding  this  editorial  summary  of  the 
Nashville  meeting,  we  ought  to  say  a  word  about 
the  N.  F.  and  U.  S.  P.  Revision  Committees. 
Each  of  them  held  several  sessions  in  Nashville,  and 
the  N.  F.  Committee,  in  particular,  worked  almost  every 
night  until  a  late  hour.  The  N.  F.  Committee  subse- 
quently reported,  through  Chairman  C.  Lewis  Diehl. 
that  the  work  was  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and 
that  the  book  would  be  ready  for  publication  as  soon 
as  the  U.   S.  P.  was  issued.  H.   B.  M. 


The  N.  A.  R.  D.  at  Cincinnati. 

The  main  feature,  of  the  Cincinnati  meeting  was  a  hot  fight  oy>er  the  Harrison  Anti-narcotic  Bill  now  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  members  were  divided  into  tm  factions,  one  supporting  the  measure  as  it 
stands,  the  other  demanding  amendments  to  it.  Attorney^  Frank  H.  Freericks  and  Dr.  William  C.  Anderson 
led  the  debate  and  clashed  in  a  two  days'  battle.  The  convention  finally  reversed  the  decision  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
which  the  week  before  in  Nashville  had  voted  against  the  proposed  changes  in  the  bill.  Bitter  feeling  ivas  se:\>eral 
times  expressed  over  the  practices  of  dispensing  physicians.  The  National  Headquarters  may  be  moved  from 
Chicago  to  Washington.  James  F.  Finneran  of  Boston  was  elected  president.  Delegate  Thiesing  described  the 
good  work  accomplished  by  the  Flood  Relief  Committee.  Secretary  Heimstreet  of  the  Druggists'  National  Home 
asked  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  for  its  official  endorsement,  and  it  roas  resolved  to  send  a  committee  to  Palmyra  to 
investigate  and  report.  A  resolution  proposing  a  laboratory  to  be  maintained  b\)  the  Association  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  products  was  rejected.  It  was  voted  to  continue  fighting  for  the  protection  of 
prices  on  patents  and  proprietaries. 


A  spirit  of  trouble,  foreboding,  hovered  over  the 
N.A.R.D.  Convention  as  the  members  assembled  in 
Cincinnati.  Before  the  sessions  commenced  it  v^^as 
rumored  that  Freericks,  the  able  attorney  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, would  renew  the  fight  over  the  Harrison  Anti- 
Narcotic  bill.  He  had  just  been  defeated  at  Nashville 
on  this  issue,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  meeting  given  elsewhere  in  this  number. 
But  defeat  had  only  added  to  the  strength  of  his  con- 
victions and  when  the  convention  opened  in  Cincin- 
nati, Mr.  Freericks  was  ready  to  renew  the  battle.  He 
was  evidently  determined  to  accomplish  in  the  N.A.R.D. 
Convention  the  object  which  he  had  failed  to  secure 
at  the  A.  Ph.  A.  meeting,  namely,  the  correction  of 
the  Harrison  Anti-Narcotic  bill.  This  measure  had 
already  been  approved  by  the  National  Drug  Trade 
conference.  It  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  N.A.R.D.  Fourteen  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  favored  the  bill,  but  Freericks 
and  Williams  dissented.  Freericks  stood  his  ground 
firmly  and  brought  in  a  minority  report  in  which  he 
protested  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Harrison  Anti- 
Narcotic  bill.  The  presentation  by  Freericks  of  this 
minority  report  precipitated  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  spectacular  debates  ever  witnessed  by  N.A.R.D. 
members  in  assembly.  The  majority  report,  cham- 
pioned by  Dr.  William  C.  Anderson,  was  violently  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  Freericks,  who  favored  the  minority  re- 
port. Both  are  able  debaters,  and  the  battle  waxed  hot 
between  them. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  HARRISON  BILL. 

After  discussing  the  bill  in  its  entirety,  Mr.  Free- 
ricks cited  its  important  features  as  follows : 

1st.  An  Internal  Revenue  Tax  of  one  ($1.00)  dollar 
per  year  and  registration  are  required  from  every 
dealer  in  the  named  Narcotics,  whether  such  dealer  be  a 
manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retail  druggist,  dentist,  physi- 
cian, or  veterinarian,  excepting  only,  that  dealers  in 
preparations  which  contain  minimum  quantities  need 
not  pay  such  tax  and  need  not  become  registered. 
Otherwise  the  payment  of  the  tax  and  the  registration 
is  made  obligatory  under  heavy  penalties  upon  any 
person  who  sells,  gives  away  or  distributes  in  any  way. 

2d.  The  law  provides  indirectly  that  there  may  be 


no  sale  to  the  consumer  or  to  an  unregistered  person 
unless  it  be  by  a  pharmacist  on  the  written  prescription 
of  a  physician,  dentist  or  veterinarian  who  is  reg- 
istered under  the  Act  of  a  dealer,  and  in  such  case 
the  written  prescription  must  be  kept  as  a  record,  open 
for  the  inspection,  supervision  and  control  of  Gov- 
ernment. State  and  Local  Officials. 

3d.  From  the  provision  requiring  sale  and  distribu- 
tion only  on  the  official  order  blank,  or  on  the  written 
prescription  of  a  physician,  who  is  registered  as  a 
dealer  under  the  Act,  there  are  specifically  exempted 
physicians,  dentists  and  veterinary  surgeons,  who  may 
dispense  or  distribute  without  being  required  to  keep 
any  record  whatever  for  such  purpose. 

4th.  The  Bill  imposes  upon  a  Pharmacist  the  duty 
to  know  that  a  prescription  which  he  would  fill  for 
the  Narcotics  has  been  written  by  a  physician,  dentist 
or  veterinarian,  who  under  the  Act  is  registered  as  a 
dealer  in  Narcotics,  and  this  duty  is  imposed  under 
danger  of  a  fine  of  Two  Thousand  ($2,000)  Dollars 
or  imprisonment  of  Five   (5)  years. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   BILL. 

Summing  up  the  defects  of  the  bill,  as  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  see  them.  Attorney  Free- 
ricks contended  that  the  distinction  or  discrimination 
as  made  in  the  Harrison  or  so-called  Conference  bill 
in  favor  of  the  dispensing  physician  as  against  the 
pharmacist,  in  the  matter  of  keeping  written  pre- 
scriptions as  a  record,  is  entirely  unjustified.  There  are 
just  as  many  black  sheep  among  the  physicians  handing 
out  dope,  he  said,  as  there  are  among  druggists,  and 
it  was  his  proposal  that  this  convention  take  steps  to 
control  the  dispensing  physician.  The  distinction  that 
exists  now  between  the  druggist  and  the  dispensing 
physician  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference. 

Mr.  Freericks  further  claimed  that  physicians  who 
have  dispensed  narcotics  would  not  be  compelled 
to  register  under  the  act.  -If  a  prescription  writer 
were  compelled  to  register  under  the  act  he  would 
decide  that  it  were  just  as  convenient  to  dispense  his 
own  narcotics  and  that  would  mean  a  loss  of  prescrip- 
tions to  the  retail  druggist. 

Mr.  Freericks  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
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vision  under  which  pharmacists,  who  would  fill  pre- 
scriptions for  narcotics,  are  required  to  know  that  the 
prescribing  physician  or  veterinarian  is  a  registered 
dealer,  is  a  most  dangerous  and  unreasonable  require- 
ment since  it  imposes  a  fine  of  $2,000.00  and  possible 
imprisonment  of  five  years. 

At  this  point  the  argument  was  getting  pretty  hot. 
when  William  Bodemann  asked  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  for  Dr.  James  H.  Beal,  but  Dr.  Deal  declined 
to  be  drawn  into  the  controversy. 

When  Attorney  Freericks  had  finished  speaking, 
Delegate  W^allace  arose  and  supported  the  Harrison 
bill  as  it  stands  and  opposed  the  minority  report. 
George  W.  Hurlebaux,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  opposed 
the  minority  report,  declaring  that  the  Harrison  bill 
as  it  stands,  if  made  the  law.  would  yield  enough 
moral  force  to  accomplish  all  the  minority  report  im- 
provements. 

But  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  Attorney  Free- 
ricks was  Dr.  W.  C.  Anderson,  himself  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Dr.  An- 
derson had  that  morning  read  a  long  report  of  the 
legislative  committee,  but  fortunately  was  in  sufficiently 
good  voice  to  clash  with  Attorney  Freericks. 

MEANS   DEATH   OF    HARRISON    BILL. 

Dr.  Anderson  contended  that  the  proposition  to  re- 
strict the  dispensing  physician  in  the  dispensing  of 
narcotics  was  revolutionary  in  character  and  would 
take  time.  He  insisted  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
hold  the  physician  to  the  same  requirements  as  the 
pharmacist.  Even  admitting  that  the  dispensing  doctor 
should  enjoy  no  exemptions  under  the  act,  he  claimed 
that  to  attack  these  practitioners  would  bring  forth  a 
storm  of  protest.  Dr.  Anderson  then  went  on  to  say: 
"The  minority  suggestions  are  too  big  to  attach  to  this 
bill.  It  is  my  belief  that  they  should  be  put  in  a 
separate  bill.  The  acceptance  of  the  minority  will  be 
the  death  knell  of  the  Harrison  bill.  It  will  be  too  big 
a  chunk  for  the  National  Legislative  throat  to  swallow. 
I  oppose  the  holding  down  of  physicians  at  this  time 
to  the  conditions  restricting  the  pharmacist.  The 
present  law  is  an  enormous  improvement  over  the 
original  Harrison  bill  and  I  advise  its  acceptance,  eve« 
though  certain  features  of  it  do  not  gratify  our  every 
whim. 

■'The  present  law  is  an  enormous  improvement  over 
the  original.  I  might  go  down  the  line  through  the 
features  of  the  measure  as  originally  recommended 
and  show  you  those  which  were  detrimental  to  the 
public  I  will  recall  the  invitation  that  was  extended 
to  the  N.A.R.D.  and  others  to  convene  with  the  Senate 
committee.  At  that  time  a  Drug  Trade  Conference 
was  proposed  and  organized  to  prevent  obnoxious 
legislation.  Retailers  would  find  it  hard  to  keep  records 
of  narcotic  sales  and  stock  as  demanded  by  the  original 
bill.  Furthermore  the  druggist  could  sell  only  to  the 
consumer,  not  to  hospitals,  for  example.  That  was 
taken  out  of  the  bill  and  thus  were  changes  made 
wherever  necessary.  Yet  now  after  all  the  good  work 
of  the  Conference,  we  are  confronted  by  the  proposi- 
tion that  retailers  want  changes  in  the  bill.  I  say  to 
you,  we  can't  justify  any  changes. 

"It   is   easy   to    criticize,"    continued   Dr.    Anderson. 


"As  for  the  obligation  to  know  whether  a  physician  is 
registered  under  this  act,  we  worked  an  hour  and  a 
half  trying  io  eliminate  that  point.  That  clause  can 
be  amended,  if  anyone  will  suggest  the  proper  amend- 
ment. Freericks  has  made  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hill. If  a  man  who  is  not  registered  writes  a  prescrip- 
tion, he  is  the  man  the  court  wants,  not  the  druggist. 


Frank  H.  Freericks  above,  and  Dr.  William  r.  .\nder8on  below, 
whose  eloquent  and  spirited  contest  over  the  Harrison  Anti-narcotic 
Bill  furnished  the  real  feature  of  the  ancinnali  convention. 

The  law  distinctly  states  that  no  one  who  is  not  reg- 
istered has  a  right  to  possess  narcotics.  Narcotics  can 
only  be  dispensed  by  physicians  registered  under  the 
act." 

After  the  foregoing  argument  of  Dr.  Anderson,  at- 
torney Freericks  again  took  the  floor  and  with  a  reit- 
eration of  arguments  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned,   prevailed    upon    the    convention    to    favor    the 
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minority  report.  Dr.  Anderson,  seeing  that  he  was 
fighting  a  losing  cause,  then  arose  and  requested  that 
if  the  minority  report  must  be  accepted  they  should 
■eliminate  therefrom  the  clause  exempting  physicians 
who  do  not  make  a  practice  of  dispensing  from  this 
.act.  "This  feature  of  the  minority  report,"  contended 
Dr.  Anderson,  "should  be  stricken  out.  The  authori- 
ties must  have  a  record  of  every  man  who  dispenses 
narcotics,  allowing  no  one  exemption.  Such  an  ex- 
emption will  kill  the  bill.  Do  not  exempt  anybody 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill."  Dr.  Anderson's  sug- 
.gestion  prevailed  and  the  minority  report  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  majority  report  barring  the  single  clause 
\vhich  Dr.  Anderson  requested  to  be  eliminated. 

DISPENSING  BY   PHYSICIANS. 

In  view  of  the  narcotic  situation,  other  issues  in 
the  convention  were  kept  in  the  background.  But  the 
session  served  to  bring  out  the  better  feeling  which 
the  association  entertained  toward  the  status  and  prac- 
tices of  the  dispensing  physician. 

Dispensing  physicians  came  in  for  a  severe  rapping 
at  the  hands  of  the  assembly.  Herman  Shuptrine 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  member  of  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature, and  well  known  as  an  ex-president  of  the 
JvT.  A.  R.  D.,  was  especially  vehement  toward  the  dis- 
I)ensing  doctor.  He  declared  in  favor  of  a  law  which 
would  prevent  a  physician  from  becoming  an  acting 
ipharmacist  and  filling  his  own  prescriptions. 

"It  is  my  behef  that  this  Association  should  go 
into  this  matter  of  dispensing  physicians  and  show 
them  up,"  he  said.  "We  should  inaugurate  a  campaign 
of  legislation  along  these  lines  which  would  acquaint 
the  general  public  with  their  methods  of  substitution. 
It  is  my  belief  that  for  the  general  good  of  every 
•community  this  should  be  done."  Mr.  Shuptrine  said 
that  when  a  dispensing  doctor  has  not  the  drugs  spe- 
cifically indicated  in  a  given  case,  he  will  try  to  use 
the  second  best  medicine.  If  he  has  not  the  second 
l)est,  the  third  best  must  do,  and  sometimes  it  is  the 
iifth  or  sixth  best  that  is  administered.  Delegate 
James  Finneran  of  Boston  shared  the  same  views.  He 
said  that  he  knew  of  physicians  who  are  in  the  habit 
■of  using  substitutes  for  drugs  when  they  do  not  have 
•exactly  what  they  want  at  hand.  Mr.  Finneran  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  dispensing  physicians  did 
that  sort  of  thing  with  strangers  when  they  would 
never  practice  it  upon  their  own  relatives.  He  de- 
■clared  too  that  when  dispensing  Doctors  became  ill 
they  wrote  out  their  prescriptions  and  sent  them  to 
pharmacists  to  be  filled.  President  Merritt  too  took 
•exception  to  the  practice  of  the  dispensing  doctor, 
declaring  it  was  unsafe  to  the  community.  He  said 
that  many  doctors  use  drugs  which,  if  sold  by  phar- 
macists, would  be  heavily  prosecuted  by  the  law.  He 
suggested  that  to  do  away  with  this  sort  of  thing,  dis- 
pensing physicians  should  be  required  to  give  their 
patients  prescriptions  just  as  though  they  were  to  be 
filled  at  a  drug  store.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  last 
winter  passed  a  law  requiring  the  inspection  of  all 
■drugs  sold  in  the  State.  The  Kansas  legislature  re- 
cently enacted  a  similar  law,  and  the  president  stated 
that  every  State  in  the  Union  should  have  one,  otherwise 
medical  men  may  snap  their  fingers  at  all  pure  drug 


legislation    and    dispense    whatever    they    please    with 
entire  impunity. 

"Medical  dispensing,"  said  Mr.  Merritt,  "is  pro- 
hibited by  law  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  all  other  con- 
tinental nations,  on  the  ground  that  not  only  is  it  a 
menace  to  public  health,  but  to  public  safety  as  well — 
that  it  is  both  unwise  and  unsafe  to  invest  anyone  with 
the  right  to  diagnose,  to  prescribe,  to  dispense  the 
remedy,  administer,  and  then  if  death  occurs  to  write 
the  death  certificate. 

THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    U.S.P.    AND    N.F.    PREPARATIONS    BY 
THE   N.A.R.D. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  C.  S.  Ashbrook,  of 
Ohio,  recommending  that  the  N.A.R.D.  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  U.S.P.  and  N.F.  preparations.  Mr. 
Ashbrook  and  others  pointed  out  the  variability  of 
these  products  as  purchased  from  different  pharmacists. 
It  was  their  belief  that  uniformity  of  taste,  color,  and 
dose,  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  propaganda 
work,  could  be  obtained  by  having  the  National  Asso- 
ciation manufacture  those  products  in  which  the  mem- 
bers are  peculiarly  interested. 

Delegate  Nixon  then  arose  and  said  that  this  was 
the  worst  proposition  ever  brought  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Pedigo,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that 
it  would  conduce  to  uniformity  and  aid  the  efforts  of 
the  Propaganda  Department  if  there  were  such  a  cen- 
tral laboratory.  Others  held  to  the  opinion  that 
the  mere  maintenance  of  such  an  establishment  would 
be  admission  that  druggists  cannot  make  U.S.P.  and 
N.F.  goods.  Delegate  Hartigan  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
said  the  plan  was  not  feasible.  He  contended  that  the 
Association  had  too  many  other  problems  of  impor- 
tance for  consideration  without  going  into  the  manu- 
facturing business.  Delegate  Cassaday  said  that  the 
proposal  was  all  right  in  theory  but  not  in  practice. 
He  insisted  it  would  be  a  costly  experiment  involving 
a  large  expenditure  of  money.  Mr.  Cassaday  recom- 
mended that  the  funds  of  the  Association  be  used  to 
build  up  the  organization  rather  than  in  fighting  manu- 
facturers who  have  always  shown  a  spirit  of  good-will 
and  co-operation  to  the  Association.  He  said  it  were 
advisable  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

Thus  the  proposition  that  the  N.A.R.D.  establish 
a  department  of  manufacture,  which  shall  be  created, 
empowered,  and  directed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
this  Association,  was  rejected  by  the  Association. 

PROPAGANDA   WORK. 

It  was  felt  that  a  factory  for  the  preparation  of 
U.S.P.  and  N.F.  goods  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
the  success  of  propaganda  work,  and  efforts  along  that 
line  will  go  on  as  vigorously  as  ever.  Delegate  Rehfuss 
of  New  York  said  that  the  country  physicians  are  not 
prescribing  and  merely  point  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  galenical  preparations  as  made  by  the  druggists  as 
an  excuse  for  their  own  dispensing.  In  his  own  store 
he  says  he  has  displayed  samples  of  galenicals  made  by 
the  retailer  alongside  of  purchased  goods,  and  the 
favorable  comparison  brought  results.  One  or  two 
pointed  out  a  few  objections  in  some  of  the  U.S.P. 
and  N.F.  formulas,  but  Delegate  Wells  replied  that  a 
new  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  will  cor- 
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rect  any  present  objections.  Mr.  Finneran  said  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  the  druggist  to  make  these  products 
the  right  way  as  well  as  teach  the  physician  to  use 
them. 

H.  I.  Holthoefer,  chairman  of  the  N.A.R.D.,  U.S.P. 
and  N.F.  Propaganda  Committee,  said  that  the  chief 
work  of  his  committee  has  been  to  widen  the  scope 
of  the  literature  sent  out  to  the  physicians.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  increased  from  five  to  forty-eight 
members,  which  allows  one  for  each  state.  "Apathy 
and  indifference  is  still  visible  toward  propaganda 
work,"  said  Mr.  Holthoefer.  The  Propaganda  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Legislative  Committee 
work  out  a  plan  for  the  complete  control  of  dispensing, 
selling,  and  guaranteeing  medicinal  preparations  by 
registered  pharmacists  only. 

The  aim  of  the  Propaganda  Department  is  plainly 
to  induce  the  physicians  to  use  U.S.P.  and  N.F.  prod- 
ucts in  place  of  secret  nostrums  of  unknown  composi- 
tion. President  Merritt  pointed  out  that  the  propa- 
ganda work  deserves  the  support  of  the  doctors.  The 
discerning  patient  has  far  more  respect  for  a  physician 
who  prescribes  U.S.P.  preparations  than  for  one  who 
prescribes  patents,  charging  the  patient  a  fee  for  merely 
recommending  the  use  of  something  that  he  can  obtain 
himself  at  the  drug  store  without  a  prescription. 

The  success  of  U.S.P.  and  N.F.  Propaganda  con- 
tinues, but  some  resentment  was  expressed  at  the  fail- 
ure of  many  druggists  to  take  advantage  of  "Monthly 
Therapeutic  Topics"  for  distribution  among  the  phy- 
sicians. The  editors  of  this  journal  are  aiming 
to  make  it  helpful  to  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession who  wish  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
official  preparations. 

POISON    LEGISLATION. 

In  view  of  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  the  last 
few  months  to  deaths  and  suicides  from  mercuric 
chloride,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  this  subject  would 
come  up  before  the  convention  for  attention.  And  it 
did.  One  or  two  of  the  members  complained  that  too 
many  patents  have  been  taken  out  upon  containers 
for  poisons.  As  one  man  put  it,  every  time  we  devise 
a  package  for  this  purpose  we  find  out  it  is  already 
patented.  Representative  French,  of  Ohio,  introduced 
a  bill  some  time  ago  compelling  the  placing  of  poisons 
in  distinctive  packages,  liquids  to  be  placed  in  bottles 
with  rough  edges  or  of  peculiar  form.  After  some 
discussion,  a  resolution  was  offered  providing  that  the 
Association  seek  legislation  for  a  legal  uniform  shape 
of  container  in  which  bichloride  of  mercury  tablets 
shall  be  sold,  but  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
jected it. 

PRICE    PROTECTION. 

The  association  means  to  continue  its  activity  for 
the  principle  of  price  and  profit  protection.  Its  ef- 
forts along  this  line  have  never  been  more  progressive 
than  during  the  past  year.  The  members  in  large  cen- 
ters are  looking  to  the  N.A.R.D.  for  relief.  The  recent 
decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  led  to  the  con- 
viction that  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  state  leg- 
islation along  lines  similar  to  that  of  the  New  Jersey 
law  enacted  last  winter  and  now  being  enforced.   The 


executive  committee  recommended  this  course  and 
urged  that  all  local  and  state  associations  follow  it. 
When  the  Indianapolis  decision  was  handed  down  it 
was  generally  accepted  as  being  proof  that  the  law 
forbids  the  maintenance  of  re-selling  prices  after  title 
to  the  goods  is  passed.  Since  that  time  court  after 
court  has  re-affirmed  the  decision  that  the  present  laws 
do  not  permit  the  fixing  of  re-selling  prices  through 
common  channels  of  distribution,  but  the  association 
is  of  the  belief  that  these  are  decisions  of  law  rather 
than  of  equity.  They  simply  tell  what  the  law  forbids. 
They  do  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  demands  of  the 
retailer.  These  adverse  decisions  which  militate 
against  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  prices  among 
the  retailers  have  only  stimulated  the  demand  for  price 
protection,  and  added  to  the  clamor  of  dealers  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  law.     Limited  price  fixing 


Retiring-president  Henry  W.  Merritt  of  Plains,  Pa.,  who  handled 
the  gavel  at  the  convention,  and  who  did  much  to  preserve  order 
under  some  very  trying  circumstances. 

must  be  allowed,  although  it  may  take  time.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  this  agitation  was  first  started,  the 
druggists  stood  alone  in  their  fight  for  price  main- 
tenance; today  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country 
are  with  them.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  some  day 
we  shall  see  a  special  act  for  the  control  of  re-selling 
prices  under  a  system  of  registration  and  branding  not 
unlike  the  Trade-Marks  Act.  the  fairness  of  such  re- 
selling prices  to  be  determined  by  a  trades-commission, 
having  powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  now  exercised 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  rural  druggists  are  especially  interested  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Association  to  sustain  prices,  now  that 
the  Parcels  Post  will  bring  to  his  customer's  door  the 
cut-rate  products  of  the  advertising  cutters  in  large 
centers. 

PARCELS  POST. 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  possible  effect  of  the  Parcels  Post  upon  the 
drug  business.  The  system  is  less  than  a  year  old 
and  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  harmful  thing  to  the  druggist.    The  As- 
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sociation  is  in  favor  of  a  Parcels  Post  that  is  fair  to 
all  the  people,  but  impression  prevails  among  the 
members  that  the  present  law  caters  especially  to  cer- 
tain classes  and  is  not  beneficial  to  the  independent 
retail  merchants  of  the  country.  A  feeling  of  fear, 
too,  is  expressed  over  the  almost  autocratic  pov^rer 
which  Postmaster  General  Burleson  enjoys  in  fixing 
the  Parcels  Post  rates.  While  the  radical  changes  of 
rates  recently  made  in  the  first  and  second  zones  were 
beneficial  to  the  small  dealers,  there  is  some  apprehen- 
sion lest  future  changes  be  made  in  favor  of  the  large 
interests,  the  monopolistic  mail  order  houses.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Association  that  the  Postmaster  General 
has  no  more  right  to  fix  the  rates  of  postage  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  to  change  and  fix 
tariffs.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  still  exists 
among  the  retail  drug  trade  a  feehng  of  uneasiness 
over  the  Parcels  Post. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  here  that  the  N.A.R.D. 
goes  on  record  as  favoring  1  cent  letter  postage. 

HEADQUARTERS    MAY   BE    MOVED   TO    WASHINGTON. 

Delegate  Frick  introduced  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  the  headquarters  of  the  Association  be  moved 
from  Chicago  to  Washington.  He  said  that  other 
associations  that  have  been  successful  in  obtaining 
favorable  legislation  have  done  it  by  being  on  the 
ground  in  the  Capitol  City.  He  added,  too,  that  to 
have  the  headquarters  in  Washington  would  save 
the  Association  $600  a  year  in  exchange.  L.  P.  Larsen, 
ex-president  of  the  C.R.D.A.,  facetiously  remarked 
that  the  idea  was  all  right  theoretically,  but  that  the 
present  administration  does  not  allow  lobbying.  J.  H. 
Wells  said  that  Washington  is  not  central  enough  to 
be  used  for  headquarters.  More  sarcasm  was  injected 
into  this  discussion  when  Delegate  Frick  alleged  that 
pharmaceutical  legislation  can't  be  had  in  Chicago  be- 
cause the  people  there  are  too  busy  with  the  vice 
crusade.  A  resolution  was  finally  offered  and  adopted 
that  the  question  of  moving  the  national  headquarters 
from  Chicago  to  Washington,  D.  C,  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  with  instructions  that  they 
investigate  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  re- 
moval. 

THE   TELEPHONE   SITUATION. 

Delegate  Reese  arose  before  the  convention  and 
told  about  the  satisfactory  telephone  conditions  in 
Philadelphia.  He  said  that  the  druggists  in  that  city 
suspend  a  sign  of  warning  in  the  booths  which  has  done 
away  with  the  slug  evil.  Wilhelm  Bodemann  explained 
that  in  Chicago,  a  bell  rings  when  one  drops  a  nickel 
in  the  slot.  This  apprises  the  druggist  that  the  cus- 
tomer has  paid  for  service.  If  Central  fails  to  give 
the  man  the  proper  connection,  the  druggist  who  hears 
the  bell  ring,  can  insist  upon  it.  Moreover  having 
heard  the  bell  ring,  if  a  proprietor's  suspicions  are 
aroused,  he  can  go  to  the  'phone  and  see  whether  the 
customer  has  dropped  a  slug  or  a  coin  into  the  slot. 
If  a  slug  has  been  used,  the  defrauder  is  told  to  pay 
up  or  take  a  free  ride  in  the  patrol  wagon.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  system,  in  Chicago  they  now  find  only  one 
slug  where  there   were  ten   before. 

In   Philadelphia  the   sign   is  brief   but   it   impresses 


on  the  customer  that  the  druggist,  not  the  telephone 
company,  is  the  victim  of  the  slug. 

Judging  from  the  reports,  the  country  is  enjoying 
satisfactory  telephone  conditions.  The  Telephone 
Committee  of  the  Association  has  proved  very  service-  • 
able  to  local  pharmaceutical  organizations  in  showing 
them  how  to  iron  out  their  differences  with  the  tele- 
phone companies. 

FLOOD    RELIEF    WORK. 

E.  H.  Thiesing  of  Cincinnati  told  about  the  good  work 
accomplished  by  the  Flood  Relief  Committee  of  the 
Association.  The  subcommittee  has  investigated  174 
damaged  stores.  The  damage  was  estimated  at 
$387,385.  Dayton,  Hamilton  and  Columbus  were  the 
chief  sufferers,  although  30  other  towns  were  affected 
by  the  flood.  Thirty-six  druggists  were  singled  out 
who  were  most  in  need.  The  relief  fund  totaled  $10,- 
141.  In  dividing  this  fund  among  the  most  needy 
several  non-members  were  helped.  In  exact  figures  26 
members  of  the  Association  and  10  non-members  were 
assisted.  Sums  from  $100  to  $750  were  disbursed. 
The  distribution  of  the  fund  was  made  in  the  form  of 
three  year  loans  at  four  per  cent,  renewable  if  neces- 
sary. Through  the  national  office  appeal  was  made  to 
manufacturers.  It  is  estimated  that  $62,000  worth  of 
goods  damaged  in  the  flood  were  replaced.  There  were 
many  cases  where  the  Relief  Committee  couldn't  help 
deserving  druggists  on  account  of  the  limited  funds. 
Philadelphia  druggists  recently  contributed  $500  for 
the  relief  of  flood  sufferers  with  the  understanding 
that  the  distribution  of  this  fund  be  made  in  parcels 
of  $100  and  be  confined  to  N.  A.  R.  D.  members.  After 
Mr.  Thiesing  finished  reading  the  report  of  the  Flood 
Relief  Committee,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  offered 
to  the  men  who  had  carried  on  this  good  work. 

THE   NATIONAL    DRUGGISTS'    HOME. 

Superintendent  Heimstreet.  of  the  National  Drug- 
gists' Home,  recently  established  at  Palmyra,  Wis., 
gave  the  convention  a  talk  about  this  new  institution. 
It  was  formerly  a  summer  hotel  and  has  any  number 
of  rooms.  The  ground  includes  65  acres  on  which 
there  are  several  springs  of  clear,  pure  water.  Hy- 
drox  water  is  obtained  in  this  locality.  The  Home 
now  has  an  offer  of  $15,000  for  a  ten  year  lease  on 
the  springs.  This  would  help  to  defray  the  running 
expenses  of  the  institution  which  amount  to  $4,000  a 
year. 

Secretary  Heimstreet  in  his  talk  before  the  con- 
vention said  that  the  founders  of  the  Druggists'  Na- 
tional Home  were  not  asking  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  for 
money  but  merely  for  their  endorsement.  They  wanted 
the  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers to  whom  questions  about  the  Home  could  be  re- 
ferred, and  one  executive  committee  member  to  exam- 
ine the  books  once  a  year.  The  institution,  said  Mr. 
Heimstreet,  can  be  made  self-supporting.  It  is  run 
economically.  Fifteen  acres  are  already  under  culti- 
vation. With  the  endorsement  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
sufficient  donations  could  be  obtained  to  pay  for  the 
place  at  once. 

Ex-president  Merritt  said  that  the  project  is  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  every  druggist   in  the  United 
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States,  but  he  suggested  that  before  the  Association 
give  it  an  unqualified  endorsement,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  exact  financial 
status  of  the  proposition.  The  Association  approved 
of  this  course  and  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  an 
inquiry  into  the  exact  financial  status  of  the  Drug- 
gists' Home.  The  Executive  Committee  will  then  take 
such  action  as  may  seem  advisable. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the 
convention  and  adopted : 

"That  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  reconmiend  and  assist  in  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  in  the  various  states  as 
will  confine  the  practice  of  pharmacy  to  pharmacists, 
and  make  the  quality  and  kind  of  all  medicines  sold 
or  dispensed  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  same 
proper  State  authorities. 

'That  the  Legal  Department  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
he  instructed  to  prepare  a  model  pharmacy  bill  for  the 
giiidance  of   State  legislative  committees. 

"That  we  indorse  the  contention  of  President  Mer- 
ritt  that  the  physicians  who  choose  to  be  their  own 
pharmacists  shall   furnish  their  patients  with  prescrip- 


James  F.  Finneran,  Boston,  Mass.,  president-elect. 

tions  for  all  remedies  supplied  just  as  they  would  if 
the  prescription  were  to  be  dispensed  by  licensed  phar- 
macists, and  that  in  case  of  the  fatal  termination, 
where  physicians  have  dispensed  their  own  medicines, 
the  local  health  officer  and  not  the  dispensing  physi- 
cian, shall  certify  the  cause  of  death,  and  that  this 
question  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with 
power  to  act. 

"That  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  in  annual  meeting  assembled, 
hereby  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  such  legislation  as  will  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Patents  authority  to  suspend  a  product  patent  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  product  patented  can  be  made 
by  a  process  of  manufacture  that  is  entirely  new  and 
original,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be 
directed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Congress    in   session  now  assembled. 

"That  we  urge  upon  Congress  the  enactment  of  an 


amendment  to  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  under  which 
individual  manufacturers  may  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish the  selling  price  of  their  products  to  the  consumer, 
and  require  dealers  to  maintain  such  prices,  and  that 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  President  Wil- 
son, to  every  United  States  Senator  and  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"That  this  Association  protests  against  the  classing 
of  retail  druggists  as  'retail  liquor  dealers'  under  the 
internal  revenue  laws,  and  favors  a  law  that  will  re- 
lieve them  of  this  unjust  designation." 

THE    ELECTION"    OF    0FFICI-U<S. 

The  Cincinnati  druggists  endeavored  to  elect  E.  H. 
Thiesing  of  their  city  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. But  the  Nominating  Committee  gave  the  honor 
to  James  F.  Finneran  of  Boston.  The  other  officers 
are :  First  Vice-President,  Sol  A.  Eckstein,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  Second  Vice-President,  J.  C.  Schnoor,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Third  Vice-President,  R.  J.  Frick,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  Secretary,  Thomas  H.  Potts,  Chicago; 
Treasurer,  Grant  W.  Stevens,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Some  surprise  was  felt  over  the  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  retiring  President  Merritt  from  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  It  is  customary  to  give  each  Presi- 
dent that  honor  when  he  gives  up  the  leadership  of  the 
Association.  But  it  happened  that  two  men  from 
Pennsylvania  had  been  recommended  for  membership 
on  the  Executive  Committee  and  one  of  them  had  to 
step  down. 

S.  C.  Henry  of  Philadelphia  and  James  H.  Crowley 
of  Chicago  were  appointed  to  membership  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  three  years.  M.  A.  Stout  will 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Arthur  J.  Bean. 
The  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  re- 
main the  same  as  last  year,  namely  H.  B.  Guilford,  of 
Rochester;  C.  H.  Huhn,  of  Minneapolis,  and  H.  C. 
Shuptrine,  of  Savannah. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    W.O.N. A.R.D. 

Over  thirty  members  of  the  W.O.N.A.R.D.  attended 
the  convention.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Waterhouse,  Boston;  first  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  F.  E.  McBride,  Youngstown,  O. ;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Hoelzer,  Chicago; 
third  vice-president,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Seiberz,  Louisville: 
fourth  vice-president.  Mrs.  William  Busch,  St.  Louis; 
fifth  vice-president,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Rutherford,  Brooklyn; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Nellie  Florence  Lee,  Philadelphia; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Otto  J.  Groenland,  Cincinnati.  Board 
of  directors:  Mrs.  Leslie  O.  Wallace,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Eckstein,  Milwaukee;  Mrs.  Louis  Emanuel, 
Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Taylor,  Washington;  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Warn,  Keyport,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  George  S.  Morgan, 
Pawtucket.  R.  L;  Mrs.  Brumstrom,  Moline,  111.;  Mrs. 
John  T.  Roe,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Several  hundred  visitors  were  treated  to  a  trolley  ride 
by  the  local  women's  chapter.  One  day  the  ladies 
were  guests  of  the  Ohio  \'alley  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion at  the  Zoo,  where  an  elaborate  program  had  been 
arranged.  On  the  last  day  of  the  convention  all  the 
visitors  went  to  Coney  Island.  Many  side  trips  were 
made  out  of  Cincinnati,  some  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky. 

JNO.    H. 
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This  is  the  People's  Drug  Store  in  Plymouth,  hid. 
prietor  of  which  is  Charles  Reynolds. 


the  pro- 


Here  we  have  another  view  of  the  People's  Drug  Store,  showing  the 
fountain  recently  installed  by  the  Walrus  Manufacturing  Co. 


McPherson  of  Gloster,  Miss.,  calls  his  store  "The  Busy 
Corner." 


The  Dwan  &  Haley  Drug  Company  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich, 
has  a  very  attractive  store  in  the  new  Hotel  Dwan. 
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R.J.  Maguire  of  Shelley ,  Idaho,  has  a  store  which  was  equipped 
by  the  Winter  Lumber  Co.  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.  A  tile  floor  and 
a  steel  ceiling  add  to  the  neatness  of  the  establishment. 


Here  is  another  view  of  Mr.  Maguire's  pharmacy.  Quite  a  spe- 
cialty is  made  of  ice-cream  soda,  and  a  40-quart  power  ice-cream 
freezer  and  crusher  are  used  for  mak  ing  ice  cream  on  the  premises . 


DrufJ  Stores  Here  and  There. 
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A  most  interesting  establishment  is  the  pharmacy  of  H.  L. 
Roman  6  Hijos  of  Cartagena,  Colombia. 


Here  is  an  interior  view  of  the  Colombian  pharmacy  illustrated 
in  the  cut  across  the  column — that  of  H.  L.  Roman  6  Hijos. 


III! 
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S.  Almklov  of  Cooperstown,  N.  D.,  owns  this  building  and 
evidently  rents  the  upper  floor  to  a  furniture  dealer  or  else 
carries  furniture  up  there  himself. 
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A  store  recently  opened  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  is  that  of  Beach 
&  Cloonan  at  30  Saginaw  Street.  Gteorge  T.  Barwell,  Ph.G.,  is 
the  manager. 


M.  K.  Barber,  Lamed,  Kansas,  is  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  Mr.  Barber  himself  stands  at 
the  left  of  the  picture. 


This  very  attractive  little  pharmacy  is  locatwt  in  l'h>iMiix. 
Arizona,  and  the  proud  proprietors  of  it  are  J.  E.  Nygren  and 
W.  H.  Seeley. 


Drn^  Stores  Here  and  There. 


PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

No  question  is  announced  for  discussion  this  month.  We  have  received  such  a  weahh 
of  good  material  in  the  form  of  answers  that  we  shall  have  to  hold  new  questions  in 
abeyance  for  a  month  or  two  until  we  can  get  caught  up  with  the  publication  of  papers 
already  in  hand.  We  may  grasp  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the  success  of  the  department 
is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  us.  We  are  delighted  that  so  much  interest  has  been 
excited,  and  that  so  many  excellent  answers  have  been  sent  in  to  the  series  of  prize 
questions.  We  hope  our  readers  will  keep  up  their  interest,  and  that  they  will  in  nowise 
suffer  it  to  lessen  because  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  publication  of  new  questions 
for  a  month  or  two. — THE  EDITORS, 


HOW  CAN  A  DRUGGIST  USE  AN  AUTOMOBILE  IN  HIS  BUSINESS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answer  to  the  first  question  in  the  May  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  C.  V.  Thomson,  Tillsonburg,  Ontario. 

That  the  druggist  can  make  an  automobile 
useful  in  his  business  is  beyond  doubt  a  settled 
fact  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  based  on  an 


C.  V.  Thomson,  auUior  of  the  prize  answer  this  month. 

experience  of  five  years  in  the  possession  of  a 
car.    Here  are  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  it : 

1.  It  has  facilitated  the  quick  delivery  of 
phone  orders  from  country  doctors.  This 
branch  of  our  business  has  increased  500  per 
cent  in  five  years,  and  we  have  been  in  business 
here  over  40  years. 

2.  It  has  enabled  us  to  take  nurses  to  the 
country.  Where  formerly  we  had  the  patron- 
age and  influence  of  two  nurses,  now  we  have 
ten. 


3.  With  our  automobile  we  can  rush  a  doc- 
tor who  has  no  car  to  a  five-mile  hurry  call  or  a 
25-mile  consultation.    We  often  do  it. 

4.  Delivery  of  heavy  goods  to  the  farm  or 
factory  is  made  possible  with  an  auto.  Five 
years  ago  we  had  very  little  of  this  business. 
Now  it  keeps  us  quite  busy. 

5.  We  can  take  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives in  our  auto  to  call  on  country  trade.  It 
saves  time. 

For  the  foregoing  services  we  make  no 
charge.     Our  own  benefit  is  all  indirect. 

6.  When  short  of  important  stock  such  as 
serums,  we  can  obtain  them  quickly  from  a 
near-by  town.     We  have  often  done  it. 

7.  Last,  but  not  least,  anything  that  is  con- 
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Mr.  Thomson's  home  in  Tillsonburg,  Ontario. 

ducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  druggist  is  good 
for  his  business.  Driving  a  car  makes  a  red- 
blooded  man  out  of  him. 

Lest  the  foregoing  may  be  open  to  criticism. 
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I  sliall  add  a  few  personal  remarks  by  way  of 
explanation. 

I  can  hear  some  country  druggist  ask,  how 
can  I  afford  the  car?  Wliy,  do  just  as  I  did — 
buy  one.  If  we  wait  until  that  afford  day 
comes,  you  know  what  will  happen.  There 
will  be  a  shop-worn  druggist  too  old  and  in- 
firm to  enjoy  life,  or  the  grave. 

Another  will  say,  I  shall  not  burn  oil  and 
gas  to  tote  these  cheap-skate  doctors  around. 
Try  it.  They  may  not  be  so  cheap  after  all 
if  you  only  open  the  door. 

Up  to  the  time  we  had  the  car,  we  had  very 
little  factory  business.  Now  we  sell  these 
various  people  heavy  drugs  and  chemicals  and 
deliver  the  goods.  And  if  they  do  pay  us  a 
little  more,  we  give  them  the  service,  and  serv- 
ice is  what  counts. 

When  the  first  car  was  bought  five  years 
ago  my  friends  with  few  exceptions  said,  "Up 
goes  your  country  trade."  But  it  didn't  go  up. 
While  I  was  born  and  brought  up  here  I  knew 
very  little  of  the  immediate  country  or  the 
people.  Now  I  know  them  all,  often  visit 
them,  and  take  the  old  people  and  kids  for  a 
ride.  While  the  country  people  are  supposed 
to  be  averse  to  speed,  I  often  hear  them  urge, 
''Say,  let  her  out  a  little."  It  is  the  burst  of 
speed  they  always  tell  you  about  when  next  in 
the  store.  Why,  my  cars  have  put  more  real 
personality  in  this  store  in  five  years  than  I 
was  able  to  get  in  the  previous  eight  I  had 
been  here,  and  almost  as  much  as  my  father 
inspired  in  thirty. 

My  last  reason  of  usefulness  is  the  best.  I 
used  to  hate  this  drug  business.  Now  I  love 
my  store.  The  car  has  made  me  dozens  of 
friends  of  fellow  druggists  in  towns  all  over 
western  Ontario.  When  I  call  on  them,  our 
chats  are  worth  real  money  to  me,  and  their 
friendship  more  than  money  can  buy. 

The  business  is  increasing  nicely,  my  outlook 
on  the  world  brighter,  and  for  this  I  thank  the 
car. 

This  is  my  first  attempt  at  writing.  If  I  am 
not  equal  to  the  task,  please  try  and  make 
Bulletin  readers  motor  enthusiasts.  It  is  the 
greatest  game  in  the  world,  and  I  have  tried 
most  of  them,  even  to  mountain  climbing  in  the 
Alps. 

The  motor  makes  the  druggist  a  man,  and 
to  succeed  in  these  days  that  is  what  he  has 
to  be. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DELIVERY  CAR. 

By  H.  L.  Sayre,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  "How  can  a 
druggist  make  use  of  an  automobile  in  his 
business?"  we  submit  our  experience. 

We  had  been  using  a  horse-drawn  delivery 
wagon  in  our  business  for  the  past  ten  years. 
The  horse  was  becoming  old  and  crippled  and 
the  harness  and  wagon  needed  repairing.  In- 
stead of  buying  a  new  horse  and  wagon  we 
purchased  a  "Studebaker  20"  light  delivery 
car.    We  received  it  about  March  15  this  year. 

AS   CHEAP  AS  A   HORSE. 

We  carry  a  heavy  side-line  of  paints,  oil  and 
glass,  and  must  deliver  rather  heavy  goods.  It 
cost  us  $14  per  month  to  board  a  horse,  and 
we  had  to  spend  money  constantly  for  horse- 
shoeing and  wagon  and  harness  repairs. 

As  the  man  who  drove  the  wagon  also  acted 
as  porter  at  the  store,  we  figured  that  by  using 
an  auto  he  would  have  much  more  time  to 
devote  to  work  in  the  store.  Since  the  writer 
has   a    touring  car   and   the   garage   is   large 


The  delivery  car  of  Sajre  &  Hemphill. 

enough  to  accommodate  another  car,  and  fur- 
thermore, since  the  man  who  drives  the  car 
also  takes  care  of  it,  we  figured  we  could  own 
and  operate  an  auto  delivery  as  cheaply  as  a 
horse  and  wagon. 

So  far  we  have  had  no  expense  outside  of 
gasoline,  oil,  and  insurance. 

During  the  recent  floods,  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  goods  by  railroad,  we  made  two 
trips  to  Cincinnati,  60  miles,  and  hauled  back 
goods  so  that  no  sales  were  lost. 

We  also  have  been  going  to  Dayton,  16 
miles,  about  once  a  week,  bringing  back  a  load 
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of  paint,  which  we  could  not  get  otherwise  in 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  on  account  of  the 
railroad  congestion  there. 

We  could  not  have  made  those  trips  with  a 
horse,  and  would  have  lost  much  business  on 
account  of  not  having  the  goods  when  called 
for. 

Then,  too,  an  auto  delivery  is  worth  a  good 
share  of  its  cost  as  an  advertisement.  People 
like  to  deal  at  an  up-to-date  place. 

AUTO  INCREASED   BUSINESS  20   PER   CENT. 

We  have  noticed  quite  an  increase  in  tele- 
phone orders  to  be  delivered  since  we  have  the 
car.  Our  sales  for  April  this  year  were  20 
per  cent  larger  than  April  last  year,  and  we 
think  the  auto  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
increase. 

We  have  also  used  the  car  for  putting  up 
fence  signs  and  other  advertising  on  the  coun- 
try roads.  We  received  50  signs  to-day,  which 
we  are  going  to  put  up  along  the  country  roads 
leading  into  Xenia. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  uses  an  auto  can  be 
put  to,  and  no  doubt  many  more  will  suggest 
themselves  later. 


A  CAR  WHICH  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

By  John  J.  Backus,  Ph.G.,  New  York. 

Whether  the  automobile  can  be  adapted  to  a 
retail  drug  business  is  entirely  up  to  the  man 
who  owns  one.  It  depends,  too,  on  the  size 
and  conditions  of  the  business  he  does.  Let 
me  relate  an  experience  which  may  answer 
your  question.  At  least  I  hope  it  will  prove 
interesting. 

During  the  summer  of  1907  I  helped  my 
father  run  a  large  and  busy  store  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  We  did  an  extensive  soda 
business  on  a  specially  built  porch  that  accom- 
modated over  100  people  at  a  time.  Next  to 
the  store  my  family  occupied  a  pretty  cottage, 
and  a  roomy  garage  was  part  of  the  property. 

With  the  intention  of  combining  business 
with  pleasure,  we  purchased  a  runabout,  in 
which  we  hoped  to  pass  the  hours  we  could 
snatch  away  from  business.  To  the  readers 
of  this  article  who  are  not  familiar  with  As- 
bury Park,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  the  largest 
seashore  resort  on  the  southern  Jersey  coast, 
and  its  summer  population  is  over  100,000. 
Asbury  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other  re- 
sorts— some  large,  others  small,  but  all  holding 


a  large  summer  population.  The  principal 
business  we  looked  for  was  local,  for  our  loca- 
tion was  near  the  beach  on  a  popular  avenue, 
and  besides  the  other  resorts  all  had  their  own 
drug  stores. 

For  years  previous  to  our  Jersey  store,  we 
had  conducted  a  pharmacy  in  the  heart  of  the 
theatrical  district  on  Broadway,  and  our  firm 
name  was  very  well  known.  Hence  to  visitors 
coming  into  Asbury  from  the  other  resorts  our 
store  was  quite  a  meeting  place. 

MY  FIRST  AUTO  DELIVERY. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  my  story  that  the  auto 
comes  in.  About  the  middle  of  July,  or  just 
as  the  real  summer  crowd  was  beginning  to 
arrive  at  the  resorts,  we  got  a  call  from  one  of 
the  big  hotels  at  Avon,  a  town  about  two  miles 
away,  for  three  plaster-of-Paris  bandages.  The 
message  came  over  the  phone.  It  was  an  em- 
ergency case,  a  New  York  doctor  being  on  the 
job.  I  thought  of  the  automobile  and  person- 
ally made  the  delivery,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  doctor  and  the  astonishment  of  the  patient. 
That  call  brought  orders  from  that  hotel  all 
summer  because  of  the  promptness  of  my  de- 
livery. Most  of  the  sundries,  perfumes,  and 
other  necessities  I  purchased  from  a  New  York 
house  that  had  a  branch  at  Long  Branch,  some 
eight  miles  away.  The  car  passing  through 
the  towns  between  Asbury  and  the  Branch  was 
frequently  hailed  by  parties  desiring  to  give 
orders,  and  those  same  orders  amounted  to 
considerable.  At  another  time  in  the  wee 
small  hours  of  night,  I  brought  a  necessary 
prescription  to  a  man  at  the  point  of  death. 

I  endeavored  to  keep  plenty  of  ice  cream  on 
hand  for  our  rush  hours,  but  very  often,  in  fact 
sometimes  four  and  five  times  a  week,  I  would 
get  a  call  of  distress  from  the  head  soda  man 
saying  the  cream  was  getting  low.  Again  the 
auto  was  on  the  job,  and  a  quick  trip  to  Allan- 
hurst,  about  a  mile  away,  was  made.  Many  a 
night  I  returned  with  a  five-gallon  can,  to  find 
the  cream  all  sold,  the  waiters  taking  orders 
and  not  a  customer  disappointed  or  lost.  Fre- 
quently the  contents  of  that  same  five-gallon 
can  would  be  consumed  before  the  end  of  busi- 
ness, and  if  it  was  not  for  the  auto  we  would 
have  been  out  that  business. 

THE  CAR  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  I  figured  out  that, 
aside  from  the  pleasure  we  got  out  of  the  little 
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car,  it  paid  for  itself  in  the  business  it  brought 
in  and  the  advertisement  it  gave  us  for  prompt 
dehvery. 

This  is,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  a  true 
story  of  an  actual  test  of  the  auto  in  pharmacy. 
If  a  man  is  situated  in  a  small  town  or  city 
with  his  own  garage  and  the  ability  to  run  his 
own  car,  a  machine  can  be  made  a  business- 
getter  in  more  ways  than  one.  To  the  city 
druggist  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  do  even 
a  thing  with  the  car,  although  I  know  a  drug- 
gist in  Brooklyn  who  gets  good  results  from  a 
motorcycle. 

What  we  could  have  done  the  second  year 
at  Asbury  I  do  not  know;  but  I  have  always 
felt  that  my  automobile  was  one  of  the  best 
assistants  we  had  during  the  summer  of  1907. 


PREFERRED  A  MACHINE  TO  LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

By  Horace  E.  Gunn. 

This  question  about  the  use  of  an  automo- 
bile in  the  drug  business  struck  me  in  a  tender 
spot.  I  am  a  sort  of  a  crank  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  auto  as  a  business-getter.  I  believe 
there  is  no  limit  to  it.  The  possibilities  of  the 
auto  for  the  country  druggist  are  immense.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  any  owner  can  get  a 
big  return  from  a  car  by  using  it  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  samples  and  circulars.  Let  your 
best  clerks  go  out  with  it  and  make  a  canvas 
of  the  surrounding  country,  talking  with  the 
people  and  telling  them  what  you  have  to  offer, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  well  they 
are  received.  People  will  thank  you  for  the 
samples  you  leave  them,  and  be  glad  to  talk 
with  you;  and  often  refreshments  are  urged 
upon  us  even  if  we  are  not  hungry. 

PROMPT  RETURNS. 

Now  comes  the  best  part.  You  get  results 
right  away.  You  will  see  the  people  you  met 
at  their  homes  in  your  store,  buying  the  goods 
about  which  you  have  told  them;  and  the 
greater  your  efforts,  the  greater  will  be  the 
results.  This  is  more  than  you  can  say  of  all 
methods  of  advertising,  and  any  one  w4io  tries 
this  scheme  will  be  convinced  of  its  value  in 
short  order. 

You  will  understand  that  I  am  not  advising 
any  one  who  does  not  possess  an  auto  to  get 


one  on  this  account  alone,  for  I  regard  the 
machine  as  a  luxury  pure  and  simple.  But  if 
he  already  owns  one,  he  can  make  it  pay  much 
better  than  it  does  if  he  uses  it  for  pleasure 
only.  Even  then  there  will  be  time  for  con- 
siderable pleasure  in  addition  to  the  work. 

In  this  connection,  for  the  help  and  edifica- 
tion of  my  brother  druggists,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  I  came  to  own  an  auto.  A  good 
many  years  ago  I  took  out  a  20-year  payment 
life  insurance  policy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
I  found  I  had  an  option  on  $2200  paid-up  addi- 
tional insurance  or  $1300  cash.  I  resolved  to 
take  the  $1300  and  put  it  in  the  bank  to  be 
used  for  a  vacation  fund  only. 

But  about  this  time  the  auto  craze  broke  out 
in  full  force,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  could  give  more 
pleasure  to  more  people,  and  get  more  short 
vacations  at  the  same  time,  by  buying  an  auto 
than  in  any  other  way.  This  plan  has  worked 
out  all  right  in  giving  the  pleasure,  especially 
to  my  wife,  for  the  owning  of  an  auto  has 
been  her  one  great  dream.  So  I  say  to  you  all, 
insure  your  life  and  please  your  wife — 
whether  vou  live  or  die. 


CALLING  ON  CUSTOMERS  IN  AN  AUTO. 
By  G.  E.  Holmes,  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 

The  druggist  can  get  more  satisfactory  ad- 
vertising by  calling  in  person  on  his  customers 
than  in  other  ways,  especially  if  he  visits  them 
in  their  liomes.  And  the  best  and  quickest  way 
of  reaching  them  is  by  automobile  over  all  the 
different  rural  routes.  In  that  way  one  can 
hand  customers  any  advertising  and  souvenirs 
which  he  may  have  to  offer;  and  if  anything 
satisfies  a  customer  it  is  to  give  him  something. 

I  have  called  on  several  people  and  found 
they  never  knew  I  was  in  business.  Yet  for 
three  years  I  had  sent  them  advertising  through 
the  mail,  such  as  monthly  calendars  and 
blotters. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  this:  It  is  very 
good  indeed  for  people  to  meet  their  druggist 
in  their  own  homes  and  shake  his  hand  and 
talk  to  him  face  to  face.  In  that  way  they 
learn  to  know  that  they  can  have  almost  any- 
thing they  wish  from  a  druggist  sent  out  over 
the  rural  route.  One  can  make  several  rural 
routes  a  day  in  an  auto  at  very  small  expense. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GELATIN  CAPSULES. 

The  E«rlv  History  of  the  Industry-Advances  Due  to  the  Use  of  Modern   Machinery-The 

Manufacture  or  "Pearls"  or  "  Globules  "-Empty  Capsules-The  Manipulation 

of  the  Gelatin,  the   Fit  of  Cap  and  Hull,  and  Other  Fine  Points. 

By  WARREN  WILKIE, 

Foreman  of  the  Capsule  Works  of  Parke.  Davis  &  Co. 


The  process  of  dispensing  medicines  in  gela- 
tin capsules  was  invented  by  A.  Mothes,^  a 
French  pharmacist,  in  1833,  notice  of  his  dis- 
covery having  first  been  made  in  a  report  to 
the  Academic  Royale  de  Medecine,  in  May, 

1834. 

Those  members  of  the  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical professions  who  became  acquainted 
with  this  new  process  of  effectually  disguising 
the  taste  of  acrid  or  nauseating  drugs  at  once 
gave  it  the  seal  of  their  approval,  and  the  cap- 
sules for  a  long  time  bore  the  name  of  their  in- 
ventor, being  known  as  "Capsules  Gelatineuses 
de  Mothes." 

Cottereau,  in  1835,  was  the  first  to  describe 
Mothes's  methods  of  making  and  filling  cap- 
sules, methods  which,  in  the  light  of  our 
knowledge  to-day,  seem  very  crude  and  unsat- 
isfactory. 

A  pouch  of  thin  leather  shaped  like  an  olive, 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  small,  long-necked 
funnel,  served  the  purposes  of  a  mold. 
Through  the  funnel  the  pouch  was  filled  with 
mercury,  in  order  to  ^expand  it.  The  mold 
was  then  dipped  into  a  solution  consisting  of 
one  part  gelatin  and  three  of  water.  After  the 
gelatin  had  partially  hardened,  a  second  dip- 
ping would  be  made,  if  necessary,  to  make  the 
capsule  of  sufficient  thickness.  The  mercury 
was  then  poured  out  through  the  funnel,  caus- 
ing the  pouch  to  collapse,  allowing  it  to  be 
easily  withdrawn  from  the  capsule,  which  was 
then  filled  with  the  desired  oil,  and  finally 
sealed  with  a  drop  of  the  gelatin  solution. 

Metallic  molds  were  suggested  by  other 
pharmacists  soon  after  this,  by  Giraud,  in  par- 
ticular, who  attempted  to  secure  patents  on  his 
process,  but  failed  on  account  of  its  infringing 
on  Mothes's  rights.  The  latter,  however,  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  this  idea,  for 
in  1850  he  announced  this  improvement  in  his 
methods. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  unwillingness  of  the  early  capsule 
manufacturers  to  furnish  empty  capsules  re- 


sulted in  the  discovery  or  invention  of  gelatin- 
coated  pills  by  Garot  in  1838.  He  made  a  mass 
of  copaiba,  oil  of  cubebs  and  other  ingredients, 
divided  it  into  pills,  and  then,  impaling  each 
pill  on  a  needle,  dipped  it  into  a  warm  solution 
of  gelatin.  When  the  coating  dried  the  needle 
was  withdrawn  and  the  small  aperture  closed 
with  a  drop  of  the  gelatin  solution. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  metal  molds,  cap- 
sules became  quite  popular  in  France  and  other 
continental  countries,  the  French  Codex  in 
1866  containing  an  official  formula  for  the  gel- 
atin mass. 

ELASTIC  CAPSULES. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  up  until  this  time 
all  capsules  were  made  of  a  mass  that  would 
harden  when  dried.  In  1878  Detenhof  sug- 
gested the  incorporation  of  glycerin  to  the  for- 
mula, which  resulted  in  the  Elastic  Capsule,  so 
familiar  to  all  at  the  present  time. 

Alfred  Guillon,  a  graduate  of  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy,  was  probably  the 
first  American  to  make  capsules.  He  first  sug- 
gested his  process  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy  in  1837.  Molds  were  fastened  to 
the  bottom  of  shallow  trays  and  the  gelatin  so- 
lution was  poured  over  them,  instead  of  dip- 
ping the  molds  into  the  gelatin.  Evidently 
nothing  came  of  this  idea,  as  there  is  no  rec- 
ord that  Guillon  followed  up  his  first  experi- 
ments or  went  into  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  these  goods.  , 

GLOBULES  ORIGINATED  IN  FRANCE. 

"Pearls"  or  "Globules"  are  the  most  recent 
of  gelatin  products,  having  first  been  made  in 
France,  and  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1890.  This  method  requires  the  use  of  a 
heavy  press  and  two  dies;  the  latter  being 
steel  plates  about  ^-inch  thick  and  10  inches, 
square,  with  a  number  of  apertures,  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  capsule  to  be  made,  upon  the 
faces  of  the  plate. 

The  gelatin  is  prepared  in  sheets  about  12 
inches  square  and    1/ 16-inch  thick,  and  one 
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sheet  is  spread  over  one  die-plate;  the  proper 
amount  of  oil  is  poured  over  the  gelatin,  then 
another  sheet  of  gelatin  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
oil;  the  upper  die  plate  is  then  superimposed, 
and  the  whole  is  placed  in  the  press,  and  pres- 
sure applied.  As  the  apertures  in  both  dies 
register  with  one  another,  the  gelatin  is  welded 
together  at  the  edge  of  these  holes,  virtually 
stretching  the  gelatin  around  the  oil,  and 
hermetically  sealing  the  two  sheets  of  gelatin 
together  at  the  circumference  of  the  globule. 

Capsules  made  by  this  process  contain  no 
air  bubble,  and  are,  therefore,  very  permanent, 
as  they  will  retain  their  shape  indefinitely  with- 
out collapsing. 

Anything  of  an  oily  nature  may  be  incorpor- 
ated into  either  "hand-made"  or  "machine- 
made"  capsules  as  described  in  the  foregoing. 
When  drugs  of  a  solid  nature  are  desired  in 
the  formula,  for  instance,  pepsin  or  methylene 
blue,  the  proper  dosage  is  secured  by  making 
them  into  tablets  of  the  proper  grainage,  then 
enclosing  a  tablet  with  the  oils  or  balsams. 

Because  of  their  flexibility,  great  care  must 
be  taken  with  the  packaging  of  elastic  capsules 
and  globules.  The  manufacturers  adopted 
boxes  containing  partitions  of  the  familiar 
egg-crate  construction,  the  partitions  being 
made  of  heavy  cardboard  treated  with  paraffin 
to  prevent  the  capsules  from  sticking  to  the 
paper. 

The  birth  of  the  capsule  industry  in  America 
occurred  when  H.  Planten  emigrated  to  New 
York  from  Holland  in  1835,  and  established 
a  small  laboratory  there  the  following  year. 
His  products,  comprising  a  line  of  encapsulat- 
ed oils  and  powders,  were  termed  Mothes's 
capsules. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  EMPTY  CAPSULES. 

Empty  capsules  made  in  two  parts  which 
telescope  together,  with  which  every  one  is  now 
familiar,  were  first  made  in  this  country  in 
1863  by  Planten.  At  that  time  their  useful- 
ness was  greatly  impaired  by  the  poor  fit 
characterizing  the  early  products,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  '8o's  that  they  became  popular. 
Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  their  employment,  until  now 
every  country  in  the  world  uses  them.  The 
yearly  consumption  of  empty  capsules  is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  a  billion,  of  which  over  ninety 
per  cent  are  made  in  America. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hubel,  of  Detroit,  was  one  of  the 
first  inventors  to  design   machinery   for   the 


manufacture  of  empty  capsules  as  now  con- 
ducted. He  became  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  empty  capsules  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  plant  was  later  sold  to  Parke, 
Davis  &  Company. 

Mr.  Hubel's  start  in  the  capsule  business  was 
instigated  by  the  report  of  one  of  his  friends 
who  had  seen  them  made  in  Italy.  According 
to  this  story,  the  Italian  had  formed  his  molds 
by  pouring  molten  lead  into  a  hole  in  a  brick, 
removing  the  pin  when  cold.  This  lead  pin 
was  then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  gelatin,  which 
was  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  gelatin  shell  would 
then  be  pulled  off  and  trimmed  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  After  making  several  of  these  gel- 
atin shells,  they  would  be  dampened  and  two 
of  the  parts  would  be  forced  together,  one  over 
the  other,  so  as  to  form  the  capsule.  It  will  be 
seen  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  form  the 
cap  and  body  of  different  diameters,  so  as  to 
secure  a  telescoping  fit. 

This  was  in  1874,  and  Mr.  Hubel,  who  was 
then  a  retail  druggist,  was  quick  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  if  such  capsules  could  be  made  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  bring  the  cost  down  to 
a  reasonable  figure,  they  would  find  a  large  use 
among  druggists  to  take  the  place  of  konseals, 
cachets,  and  powder  papers  for  dispensing  pur- 
poses, so  he  commenced  at  once  with  his  ex- 
periments. 

His  first  molds  were  made  of  bits  of  iron 
wire  placed  into  blocks  of  wood.  In  order  to 
cut  the  capsules  to  a  standard  length,  he  used 
a  penknife  which  was  held  in  a  block,  and  the 
pins  were  rubbed  over  it  while  the  gelatin  on 
the  pins  was  still  damp.  After  cutting  the  cap- 
sules to  the  required  length  and  removing  the 
excess  gelatin,  the  pins  would  be  stood  up  so 
the  gelatin  could  dry,  and  these  shells  would 
afterwards  be  stripped  from  the  pins  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  pincers  made  from  sheet  brass. 
He  made  pins  for  both  the  body  and  the  cap^ 
the  two  parts  of  the  capsule — allowing  enough 
difference  in  the  diameter  to  insure  a  good  fit. 

The  development  of  capsule  manufacturing 
is  exemplified  by  Mr,  Hubel's  experience,  for 
when  he  retired  in  1900,  his  plant  consisted  of 
enough  equipment  to  make  over  one  million 
capsules  per  day,  and  was  valued  at  almost  a 
quarter  million  of  dollars. 

MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  principles  of  capsule  making  are  the 
same  to-day  as  they  were  then.  But  at  the 
present  time  the  processes  of  lubricating  the 
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molds,  dipping  them  into  gelatin  solution,  dry- 
ing, cutting,  stripping,  and  finally  joining  the 
two  parts  together,  are  all  done  by  means  of 
automatic  machinery,  and  the  capsules  them- 
selves are  not  handled  at  any  stage  of  their 
manufacture.  In  place  of  the  iron  pins,  which 
discolored  the  capsules  and  turned  them  yel- 
low, molds  of  phosphor  bronze  are  now  used, 
and  as  these  are  not  subject  to  corrosion,  per- 
fectly transparent  capsules  are  assured. 

The  manufacture  of  empty  capsules  has  to 
be  conducted  with  extreme  precision,  as  the 
variation  of  i.iooo  of  an  inch  in  the  thickness 
of  the  capsule  will  make  them  either  too  tight 
or  too  loose  fitting.  The  pins  must  be  dipped 
into  gelatin  solution  and  withdrawn  from  it  at 
a  regulated  speed ;  the  temperature  of  the  pins 
and  the  temperature  and  specific  gravity  of 
the  solution  must  be  determined  beforehand, 
and  always  kept  uniform,  otherwise  a  varia- 
tion of  the  thickness  of  the  capsule  results. 
The  entire  process  of  making  empty  capsules 
requires  less  than  one  hour,  most  of  which 
time  is  consumed  in  the  drying. 

As  a  great  deal  depends  on  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, two  of  the  principal  features  of  an 
up-to-date  plant  are  the  heating  and  cooling 
apparatus,  which  will  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  manufacturing  rooms  uniform,  regardless 
of  the  season  of  the  year. 

IMPORTANT  POINTS. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  all  makes  of 
empty  capsules  are  alike  in  appearance  and 
physical  properties,  but  there  are  several  im- 
portant points  to  be  considered  which  bear 
directly  on  their  comparative  value.  Capsules 
should  be  perfectly  soluble  and  dissolve 
quickly  under  the  consecutive  action  of  the 
moisture  in  the  mouth  and  stomach,  requiring 
very  little,  if  any,  digestive  action.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  the  very  finest  grades 
of  gelatin,  and  by  making  the  capsules  as  thin 
as  possible. 

The  body  and  cap  should  fit  together  very 
snugly,  thus  insuring  security  of  the  contents. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fit  should  not  be  so  tight 
as  to  prevent  quick  manipulation. 

Unless  the  lubricating  of  the  molds  is  done 
properly  and  the  formula  of  the  lubricant  is 
exactly  right,  blotches  of  grease  which  turn 
rancid  are  liable  to  form  inside  of  the  capsule, 
which  gives  it  an  unsightly  appearance.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  cap- 


sule manufacturers  have  had  to  overcome,  and 
in  fact  some  are  not  yet  entirely  rid  of  this 
trouble. 

Empty  capsules,  when  first  made,  are  quite 
pliable  and  will  not  become  brittle  unless  stored 
in  a  very  dry  place.  When  the  latter  happens, 
the  original  pliability  of  the  capsule  may  be 
quickly  restored  by  placing  the  capsules  in  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  jar,  and  covering  the  mouth 
of  the  jar  with  a  damp  cloth  or  blotting  paper. 
Gelatin  is  quite  hygroscopic  and  will  soon  ab- 
sorb enough  moisture  to  render  the  capsules 
pliable  again. 

THE  GELATIN. 

A  few  words  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
gelatin,  the  product  from  which  capsules  are 
made.  Two  grades  of  stock  are  now  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  grades  of  gela- 
tin: one  made  from  bones — strips  of  calf-leg 
bones  from  which  button  makers  have  cut  their 
blanks  are  the  highest  priced  gelatin  stock  in 
use  to-day — and  trimmings  from  hides  of 
young  cattle.  The  skin  from  calves'  heads  is 
extremely  desirable  stock  from  which  to  make 
gelatin.  The  bones  and  hides  are  first  treated 
with  chemicals  to  remove  the  inorganic  mat- 
ter, after  which  they  are  subjected  to  repeated 
washings  and  are  then  bleached.  The  material 
is  next  placed  in  a  vacuum  pan  and  melted. 
This  solution  is  then  run  through  several  filter- 
ing operations  and  then  poured  into  pans  and 
allowed  to  cool,  forming  a  jelly.  When  cool, 
the  cakes  of  jelly  are  cut  by  wires  into  slabs 
from  54  to  I  inch  in  thickness,  spread  on  large 
frames  over  which  nets  are  stretched,  and  then 
placed  in  a  dry  kiln  until,  all  the  moisture 
is  driven  ofif,  which  gives  us  the  familiar  sheet 
gelatin  of  commerce  to-day. 

Gelatin  manufacturers  usually  make  from 
ten  to  thirty  grades  of  gelatin  and  glue;  the 
highest  grade  they  turn  out  is  capsule  gelatin, 
and  only  the  best  stock  is  considered  good 
enough  for  this  work.  Bones  and  hide  trim- 
mings from  older  cattle  are  made  up  into  con- 
fectioners' and  food  gelatins. 

Besides  the  uses  the  pharmacist  and  doctor 
find  for  capsules,  the  veterinarian  has  learned 
their  value  in  administering  his  medicine  to 
animals.  Larger  sizes  of  various  styles  are 
used  as  containers  for  cigars,  candies,  pho- 
tographic developers,  toothpicks,  beef  ex- 
tracts, chewing  gum,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles. 


A  STRICTLY  PHARMACEUTICAL  TRIM. 


Here  is  a  window  display  that  will  appeal  to 
the  most  professional  pharmacist.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  store  of  L.  R.  Schwanke,  May- 
wood,  Illinois.  It  was  composed  entirely  of 
pharmaceutical  utensils,  prescription  facilities, 
and  the  line. 

A  large  retort  appears  in  the  center  with  a 


just  above  an  earthern  mortar  and  pestle.  A 
metal  mortar  is  also  exhibited,  and  there  are  a 
few  of  glass.  Then  we  see  hydrometers, 
beakers,  graduates,  Ehrlenmeyer  flasks,  urino- 
meters,  test-tube  racks,  measuring  flasks  stop- 
pered with  tufts  of  cotton,  water-bath,  porce- 
lain evaporating  dish,  powder  divider,  drying 


glass  receiver  at  the  outlet.  Just  below  is  a 
torsion  balance  and  near-by  a  sign  reading: 
"For  prescription  work — sensitive  to  a  fraction 
of  a  grain."  Toward  the  right  may  be  seen  a 
microscope.  A  sign  just  behind  this  instru- 
ment solicits  prescriptions,  saying  only  the  best 
and  purest  drugs  are  used. 

Three  funnels  of  different  sizes  are  elevated 


tubes,  pipettes,  spatulas,  alcohol  lamp,  prescrip- 
tion bottles,  and  ointrhent  jars  of  varying  sizes. 
Signs  are  used  frequently  to  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  utensils  displayed.  One  card 
reads:  "We  call  for  and  deliver  prescrip- 
tions." 

The  background  of  the  window  is  made  up 
of  crepe  paper. 
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CAUGHT  ON  THE  FLY. 


By  F.  G.  EbnER. 


"The  great  trouble  with  most  clerks,"  re- 
marked a  prominent  druggist  recently,  "seems 
to  be  that  their  whole  minds  are  centered  on 
the  prescription  counter.  'If  I  can  only  become 
an  expert  prescription  filler'  is  their  wish.  That 
aspiration  seems  to  be  the  sole  ambition  of 
most  of  the  lads  who  start  in  the  business. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  man  who  can  make 
sales — who  can  sell  the  high-priced  goods — 
who  can  sell  more  goods — will  command 
double  the  salary  and  prove  to  be  the  best  asset 
for  the  store.  Prescription  clerks  can  be  had 
any  day,  but  real  salesmen  are  as  scarce  as 
hens'  teeth."  That  there  is  much  food  for 
thought  here  for  the  prospective  beginner  goes 
without  saying. 

He  :):  >(i 

For  the  last  two  years  a  certain  druggist  in 
central  New  York  has  spent  considerable 
money  in  advertising  his  telephone  service.  He 
adopted  the  slogan,  "If  you  can't  come,  tele- 
phone." After  starting  this  campaign  he  be- 
gan to  notice  an  increase  in  his  telephone  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  he  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
results.  But  the  business  soon  dwindled.  He 
found  upon  looking  for  the  source  of  the 
trouble  that  the  clerks  were  to  blame,  as  they 
forgot  the  calls  and  neglected  to  send  the  goods 
in  a  hurry.  This  only  proves  again  that  a 
dealer  must  get  his  organization  in  good  work- 
ing order  before  he  spends  his  money  for  an 
advertising  plan. 

A  ^  >): 

"Is  there  anything  you  want  in  the  drug- 
store toilet  line?  Call  393,  tell  us  what  you 
want,  and  we'll  have  it  there  in  3  minutes. 
Brown  the  Druggist,"  This  was  the  text  of  a 
small  sign  over  the  telephone  in  my  hotel 
room.  Does  it  pay?  Ask  the  man.  "I  haven't 
it,  but  I  will  get  it  for  you  by  to-morrow,  and 
I'll  send  it  over,"  is  another  illustration  of 
SERVICE,  the  biggest  word  in  business  to-day. 
*     *     * 

That  there  are  certain  products  in  a  drug 
store  which  women  do  not  like  asking  for  is 
well  illustrated  in  a  certain  Atlantic  City  drug 


store  where  I  was  employed.  Every  drug  store 
carries  the  well-known  "Mum,"  a  preparation 
for  removing  the  odor  of  perspiration.  As  we 
weren't  selling  much  of  it,  we  decided  to  place 
a  few  packages  on  the  counter  right  where  we 
waited  on  the  people.  As  a  result  the  sales 
jumped.  Women  would  come  in  to  purchase 
items,  and  while  waiting  would  pick  up  one 
box  and  very  often  several  boxes  and  tell  us 
to  wrap  them  up. 

*     *     * 

Some  time  ago  I  was  struck  with  a  method 
of  making  change  in  one  of  the  United  Cigar 
Co.'s  stores.  I  made  a  purchase  amounting  to 
thirty-five  cents  and  laid  down  a  five-dollar 
bill.  On  picking  it  up  the  clerk  said:  "Thirty- 
five  out  of  five  dollars."  Then  turning  to  the 
cash  register  he  proceeded  to  give  me  my 
change.  By  calling  out  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase and  the  denomination  of  coin  given,  the 
clerk  prevents  mistakes  and  avoids  disputes. 
This  is  another  milestone  in  up-to-the-minute 
store-keeping. 

:^         :>:         :): 

"Speaking  about  the  prescription  business," 
said  a  well-known  druggist  the  other  day, 
"many  druggists  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  more  than  just  the  prescription  busi- 
ness in  a  drug  store.  Every  doctor  has  an  in- 
fluence with  his  patients  or  they  wouldn't  con- 
sult him.  When  he  tells  his  patient  to  go  to 
Jones's  store  to  have  his  prescription  filled  it 
means  added  prestige  to  Jones's  store.  People 
will  go  there  for  other  things  in  the  drug  and 
toilet  line."  This  is  just  another  view  of  the 
question,  "Does  the  prescription  business 
pay?" 

;):         ^         :1c 

The  other  day  a  big  display  of  rubber  goods 
in  a  prominent  place  in  a  drug  store  attracted 
my  attention.  It  showed  a  large  automobile 
tire  and  other  rubber  goods  with  a  sign  which 
read,  "We  have  everything  in  the  rubber  line 
except  automobile  tires,  and  can  get  those  for 
you  if  you  insist  upon  it." 

I  happened  to  be  in  a  store  the  other  night 
visiting  the  corner  druggist.  My  friend  with 
me  was  going  on  his  vacation  in  the  morning, 
and  during  our  talk  about  the  outing  the  drug- 
gist suggested  a  camera.  As  a  result  a  sale 
was  made  and  a  future  buyer  of  films  created. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  zvlicrc  our  readers  exchange  Dl^iitioiis  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


FIGHTING  THE  GRASSHOPPERS  IN 
WESTERN  KANSAS. 

To  the  Editors  : 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
IVichita  Eagle  of  July  15 : 

The  local  wholesale  drug  houses  are  receiving  some 
unusual  orders  for  Paris  green  these  days  for  killing 
grasshoppers  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The 
largest  order  was  received  yesterday  from  M.  K. 
Barber,  of  Larned,  by  the  Southwestern  Drug  Co., 
for  two  thousand  pounds,  a  ton.  Wichita  was  unable 
to  furnish  this  amount  on  short  notice,  but  sent  1000 
pounds. 

This  item  is  quoted  as  showing  the  unusual 
demand  that  has  suddenly  developed  for  a  com- 
mon insecticide.  Many  drug  stores  have  sold 
more  Paris  green  and  arsenic  in  this  part  of  the 
State  in  a  week  than  they  would  ordinarily  sell 
in  several  years. 

I  might  state  that  this  2000-pound  order  was 
for  the  county,  the  county  commissioners  of 
Pawnee  county  having  decided  to  wage  war 
upon  the  grasshoppers,  which  are  more  numer- 
ous in  this  county  this  year  than  since  the 
famous — or  rather,  infamous — year  of  1874, 
which  has  gone  down  in  history  as  the  "Grass- 
hopper Year." 

The  "hopper  dope"  is  made  as  follows:  One 
pound  of  Paris  green,  20  pounds  of  bran,  and 
the  juice  of  3  oranges  are  mixed  together.  To 
this  mixture  are  added  the  rinds  and  pulp, 
chopped  fine,  and  3  quarts  of  syrup.  This 
compound  is  moistened  with  three  and  a 
half  gallons  of  water,  or  enough  to  make  it 
stick  together  so  that  it  can  be  scattered 
broadcast  by  hand.  This  is  done  early  in  the 
morning  where  the  grasshoppers  are  thickest — 
in  the  corn  fields,  alfalfa  fields,  and  around 
straw  piles. 

This  mixture  is  very  efficient  and  results  in 
the  destruction  of  myriads  of  hoppers.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  United  States. 

The  writer,  in  long  distance  'phone  connec- 
tion with  the  wholesale  drug  houses,  found  that 
the  demand  for  Paris  green  was  greater  than 


ever  in  the  history  of  the  western  drug  busi- 
ness, coming  from  eastern  Colorado,  western 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Some  counties  are  using  arsenic  instead  of 
Paris  green.  The  government  men  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  mixing  and  distribution  of  this 
"hopper  dope"  are  positive  that  if  a  sufHcient 
amount  of  this  mixture  is  put  out,  it  will  de- 
stroy the  entire  crop  of  hoppers.  Furthermore, 
being  used  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  will 
prevent  recurrence  of  the  plague  next  year,  as 
the  eggs  of  one  species  is  laid  in  August.  This 
species,  the  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas  as- 
serts, is  the  one  that  does  the  most  damage. 

In  the  grasshopper  year  of  1874  science  had 
no  remedy  to  offer,  and  the  farmer  was  help- 
less against  the  ravages  of  the  hoppers. 

In  this  year  of  our  Lord  1913  a  repetition  of 
the  havoc  of  1874  would  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  this  wholesale 
poisoning  of  the  pests. 

Pawnee  county  has  bought  and  put  out  the 
immense  amount  of  2980  pounds  of  Paris 
green  in  a  period  of  seven  days.  Besides  this, 
many  farmers  who  have  been  unable  to  get 
county  supplies  of  the  mixture,  as  every  ship- 
ment of  Paris  green  had  been  mixed  up  and 
put  out  several  hours  before  the  next  shipment 
arrived,  have  bought  it  themselves  rather  than 
wait. 

Those  who  delight  in  figures  can  get  out 
their  pencils  and  figure  the  amount  of  bran,  the 
number  of  oranges,  and  the  barrels  of  symp 
required  to  mix  up  this  3000  pounds  of  Paris 
green,  and  they  will  find  that  it  is  immense. 

While  I  got  this  order  for  the  county  I  would 
not  care  to  do  business  on  as  close  a  margin  as 
I  did  on  this.  I  figured  that  the  advertisement 
of  supplying  the  county  would  be  a  big  item, 
and  it  proved  to  be  so.  M.  K.  Barber. 

Larned,  Kansas. 


POISON  SNAKES  USED  FOR  MEDICINE 
IN  JAPAN. 

To  the  Editors : 

Last  March  I  was  on  a  bear  hunt  in  the 
North  Island  of  Japan  (Hokkaido).  While 
awaiting  for  my  train  at  Hakodate,  I  was 
strolling  along  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  bottled 
snake  hanging  in  the  window  of  a  drug  store. 

Being  curious  to  know  about  the  snake,  I 
entered  and  asked  what  kind  of  snake  they 
kept  in  the  bottle,  and  the  answer  was  "Ma- 
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mushi,"  which  meant  a  certain  poison  snake  of 
Japan  used  in  medicine. 

It  was  about  three  feet  long,  dark-gray  in 
color,  and  covered  with  brown  spots.  Its  head 
was  triangular  in  shape,  being  very  pointed. 
Two  fangs  in  front,  which  supply  the  deadly 
poison  when  it  strikes  its  prey,  are  always  flat 
down  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  stand  up 
when  the  reptile  opens  its  mouth. 

The  Japanese  people  believe  that  this  snake 
dislikes  a  certain  dye  used  in  coloring  clothes, 
called  "kon."  Those  who  travel  about  where 
this  snake  lives,  therefore,  always  wear  clothes 
colored  with  this  kind  of  dye.  When  I  asked 
the  druggist  why  he  kept  the  snake  in  a  bottle, 
he  answered  that  he  sold  the  liquor  from  it  for 
medicine. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  liquor  was  very 
good  for  syphilis,  rheumatism,  impotence,  and 
nervous  disease.  The  time  limit  for  preparing 
a  liquor  with  merits  was  three  months,  and  the 
dose  was  one  drachm  several  times  a  day. 

I  learned  that  the  dried  body  of  the  mamushi 
and  alcoholic  extract  could  be  bought  from  any 
old-fashioned  Japanese  drug  store,  and  that  it 
is  still  used  as  medicine  a  great  deal  by  the 
lower  and  more  ignorant  classes. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  my  hunt 
was,  after  we  had  killed  our  first  bear,  to  see 
how  eagerly  yet  carefully  the  Ainos  removed 
the  gall-bladder.  The  bear's  gall  is  called 
"Kumanoi,"  and  is  a  very  expensive  and  choice 
article  in  Japan. 

The  Ainos  first  removed  the  spleen,  and 
then  the  gall-bladder.  The  spleen  was  care- 
fully removed  and  handled,  as  it  was  to  be 
eaten,  after  the  performance  of  certain  relig- 
ious ceremonies. 

The  bladder  contained  about  four  ounces  of 
liquid  gall,  and  from  this  they  expected  to  de- 
rive about  25  yen  worth  of  gall  extract. 

They  use  it  largely  as  a  tonic,  and  for  curing 
pains  in  the  stomach,  taking  two  or  three 
grains  for  a  dose.  J.  A.  Fenner. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


THE  PHARMACIST  A  DETAIL  MAN  TO  HIS 
PHYSICIANS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Read  that  title  again — 'The  Pharmacist  a 
Detail  Man  to  His  Physicians."  "Not  much," 
you  say.  "I  shall  leave  detail  work  to  the 
manufacturer's  representatives." 

Well,  leave  it  to  them  if  you  care  to.     If 


you  don't  care  to  and  would  like  to  do  a  little 
of  it  yourself,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  be  a 
detail  man  to  your  physicians  without  conflict- 
ing in  any  way  with  the  regular  detail  men 
sent  out  by  different  manufacturing  houses. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  my  appren- 
ticeship under  a  very  live  and  up-to-date  phar- 
macist. His  progressive  methods  of  business 
have  been  successful  enough  to  double  his  pre- 
scription business  in  two  years  and  to  obtain  a 
second  store  in  only  a  few  years  more.  There- 
fore my  story  is  not  without  backing. 

Each  month  this  man  would  pack  his  little 
leather  bag  with  samples  and  make  a  friendly 
call  on  every  physician  in  the  town,  no  matter 
whether  the  physician  was  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing trade  to  his  store  or  not.  For  samples  he 
used  U.  S.  P  or  N.  F.  preparations  that  a  phy- 
sician would  commonly  employ.  Later  when 
tlie  propaganda  movement  was  started,  some 
of  the  preparations  which  it  recommended 
were  used. 

Other  things  which  could  be  detailed  are 
milk  of  magnesia  and  essence  of  pepsin.  These 
are  very  commonly  prescribed  articles,  but  are 
seldom  manufactured  by  pharmacists  as  their 
satisfactory  preparation  is  often  very  difficult. 
In  such  cases  a  pharmacist  would  not  be  lower- 
ing his  ethical  standing  to  apply  to  some  manu- 
facturing house  for  samples  and  literature. 
They  are  generally  very  willing  to  help  you 
in  such  cases. 

Before  leaving,  if  you  have  any  inducements 
to  offer  the  physician  in  the  way  of  medical 
supplies  such  as  bandages,  adhesive  tape,  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  thermometers,  sutures,  etc.,  do 
not  miss  the  opportunity.  This  pharmacist 
has  often  obtained  large  orders  for  these 
goods,  as  well  as  orders  for  proprietary  elixirs 
and  specialties,  during  such  calls. 

If  you  have  any  accommodations  which  are 
at  his  service,  such  as  a  microscope,  delivery 
service,  nurses'  directory,  hospital  or  emer- 
gency room,  telephone,  or  if  you  are  capable 
of  doing  urine  analysis  or  other  laboratory 
work,  advise  the  physician  of  the  fact. 

Make  your  call  at  a  time  when  he  will  not 
be  very  busy;  combine  a  little  sociability  with 
it,  and  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  wear  out 
your  welcome.  Leave  a  few  prescription  pads 
on  his  desk. 

Do  not  get  disappointed  if  results  do  not 
come  your  way  at  once.  It  takes  time  to  turn 
a  physician   from   one   store  to  another,  and 
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some  you  never  could  get.  I  have  seen  this 
scheme  worked  successfully  by  one  pharmacist. 
Why  can't  you  do  it? 

Detroit,  Mich.  ErNEST  R.  JonES,  Ph.C. 


A  PRIZE-WINNING  FLOAT. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  float 
which  we  arranged  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
parade  in  our  town  this  year.  It  took  the 
prize  and  made  such  a  tremendous  hit  that  I 
wish  to  describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  Bulletin 
readers. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  the 


Float  of  R.  K.  Bates  in  a  Fourth-of-July  parade  in  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

float  was  built  on  an  automobile  from  which 
the  back  seat  had  been  removed.  We  built 
the  frame  of  light  wood,  covering  it  with  blue 
and  white  crepe  paper.  For  decorations  we 
used  400  paper  chrysanthemums  and  200  feet 


Another  view  of  Mr.  Bates's  Fourth-of-July  float. 

of  white  paper  festoons.  The  design  was 
meant  to  be  that  of  a  street-car,  and  when  done 
was  6^  feet  wide  by  22  feet  long.  It  carried 
a  motorman  and  a  conductor  in  uniform.  Five 
little  girls  rode  in  the  seats  at  some  of  the 
windows.  Then  there  was  the  driver  and  one 
other  passenger. 

The  float  was  quite  complete  in  every  detail, 


and  as  we  do  not  have  street-cars  in  Grinnell 
it  created  quite  a  sensation.  The  whole  scheme 
was  one  of  the  best  advertising  stunts  we  ever 
pulled  oflF.  If  any  of  the  Bulletin  readers 
desire  to  build  a  float  of  this  kind,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  detailed  information. 

Grinnell,  Iowa.  R-  E.  Bates. 


IS  HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE  A  MEDICINE? 

To  the  Editors : 

I  was  interested  in  noting  article  on  page  269 
of  your  July  number  under  the  caption  of  "Is 
H2O2  a  Medicine?"  You  referred  to  the  de- 
cision by  the  State  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas, 
and  also  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,  in  connection  therewith,  in  which  the 
State  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  declared  that 
hydrogen  peroxide  was  not  properly  a  medi- 
cine, whereas  the  New  York  court  held  that  it 
was  a  medicine. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  logical  thing 
would  be  to  follow  the  Federal  Act  in  relation 
to  food  and  drugs.  Section  six  of  the  said  Act 
distinctly  provides  that  a  drug  or  medicine  in- 
cludes any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  prevention,  cure,  or 
mitigation  of  diseases  of  either  man  or  other 
animal.  Certainly  hydrogen  peroxide  would 
come  under  this  definition,  and  therefore 
should  logically  be  regarded  as  a  medicine. 

Denver,  Colorado.  W.   A.   HoVER. 


POOR  KID! 

To  the  Editors: 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  the  pride  Cali- 
fornians  take  in  their  splendid  educational  in- 
stitutions. That,  however,  there  are  still  some 
diamonds  in  the  rough,  not  yet  polished  off  in 


these  mills  of  knowledge,  may  be  shown  by  the 
note  recently  received  by  the  Murray  Drug 
Co.  of  this  city.  L.  Wm.  Oswald. 

Corona,  Cal.  • 


To  the  Editors: 

I  have  been  getting  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy for  the  past  year  and  can  say  that  I  get 
much  valuable  information  from  it. 

Anderson.  S.  C.  J-  D.  GONGUE,  Ph.C 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


SOME  FORMULAS. 

ROYAL    GEORGE. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  half  filled  with  cracked  ice  draw 
two  ounces  of  cherry  syrup  and  one  ounce  of  lemon 
juice.  Add  several  sprigs  of  mint.  Shake  well,  strain 
into  a  ten-ounce  glass,  and  fill  with  carbonated  water, 
coarse  stream.     Decorate  with  a  cherry. 

ROSE   OF    THE    RIVER. 

Rose  syrup,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce;  pineapple 
syrup,  half  an  ounce;  orange  syrup,  half  an  ounce; 
sweet  cream,  four  ounces;  shaved  ice,  quarter  glassful. 
Shake,  strain,  toss,  and  serve.  Dress  with  whipped 
cream. 

GRAPE    CREAM    PUFF. 

Owing  to  the  beautiful  color  of  the  grape  syrup,  it 
has  a  pretty  effect  when  served  as  a  cream  puff  and  is 
likewise  very  rich.  To  prepare  the  cream  puff  place  an 
ounce  of  the  syrup  in  a  glass  and  add  one-half  ounce 
of  heavy  whipping  cream.  Into  another  glass  put  a 
scoop  of  whipped  cream.  Place  a  clean  bell-shaped 
glass  into  a  holder.  Now  draw  the  glass  containing  the 
syrup  half  full  of  soda,  using  the  fine  stream,  which 
makes  it  rich  and  creamy.  Then  quickly  fill  the  glass 
containing  the  whipped  cream  half  full,  using  the  fine 
soda  stream.  Now  pour  the  contents  of  both  glasses  at 
the  same  time  into,  the  bell-shaped  glass.  With  a  little 
practice  you  will  be  able  to  do  it  so  that  the  purple  will 
stay  on  one  side  and  the  white  on  the  other  side  of  the 
glass,  thus  making  a  pretty  contrast.  The  drink  thus 
made  is  nicer  and  richer  than  ice  cream,  and  should  be 
served  with  a  spoon — the  froth  eaten  rather  than  drunk. 

CHAUTAUQUA    PUNCH. 

Into  a  twelve-ounce  glass  draw  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  pineapple  syrup.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice 
of  one  lime,  and  add  one  ounce  of  grape  juice  and  one- 
third  of  a  glass  of  finely  shaved  ice.  Fill  with  car- 
bonated water,  mix,  and  decorate. 

CRUSHED   ORANGE    SYRUP. 

Orange  is  naturally  pulpy  and  the  main  trouble  lies 
in  getting  rid  of  the  interior  skin.  Place  the  pulp  in  a 
dish  and  add  such  sugar  as  it  will  conveniently  absorb. 
Mix  with  simple  syrup  to  suit.  Take  care  to  remove 
all  seeds. 

CAROLINE    BOUQUET. 

To  five  pints  of  orange  syrup,  add  four  ounces  of 
orange-flower  water,  two  pints  of  pineapple  syrup,  and 
one  pint  of  vanilla  syrup,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Where 
desired,  this  syrup  may  be  colored  a  delicat-e  shade  of 
pink.  To  serve,  draw  one  aqd  a  half  ounces  in  a  twelve- 
ounce  glass,  add  one  ounce  of  sweet  cream,  and  fill  with 
carbonated  water.  Ice  cream  may  be  added  if  desired. 
This  makes  a  nice  special,  being  a  delicate  drink. 

PINEAPPLE    SMASH. 

Pineapple  syrup 1   fluidounce. 

Sugar,  powder 1  teaspoontul. 

Shaved  or  cracked  ice y^  glassful. 

Add  some  carbonated  water,  stir  vigorously  in  a  shaker,  strain 
into   an   eight-ounce   glass,   fill   the   latter   with   the   coarse   stream 


of  carbonated  water,  stir  again,  and  add  a  piece  of  pineapple  or 
some  crushed  pineapple.  A  small  amount  of  lemon  juice  may  be 
added. 

Or  it  may  be  served  as  follows : 

Pineapple   syrup 2  fluidounces. 

Claret  syrup. Vi  fluidounce. 

Finely  shaved  ice Yz  glassful. 

Crushed  pineapple 2  or  3  teaspoonfuls. 

Put  the  above  into  a  twelve-ounce  glass,  fill  the  latter  with 
the  coarse  streafti  of  carbonated  water  and  serve  with  a  spoon 
and  straws. 

The  two  syrups  may  be  replaced  by  the  juice  of  one- 
half  lemon. 

RASPBERRY  RICKEY. 

Into  a  twelve-ounce  glass  draw  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  raspberry  syrup;  into  this  squeeze  the  juice  of  a 
fresh  lime  (an  equivalent  quantity  of  lime  juice  may  be 
used)  and  add  two  dashes  of  raspberry  vinegar  and  a 
little  fine  ice;  fill  with  carbonated  water,  mix.  and 
decorate. 

CHERRY    PHOSPHATE    SYRUP. 

Cherry  juice 1   quart. 

Sugar    7  pounds. 

Water   1  quart. 

Oil  bitter  almond 8  minims. 

Acid  phosphate 4  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  a  mixture  of  the  water  and  juice,  and 
bring  the  whole  to  a  boil.  Remove,  let  cool,  and  add  the  acid 
phosphate  and  the  oil  of  almond,  the  latter  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol. 

BLOOD   ORANGE    SYRUP. 

Orange  juice 20  ounces. 

Raspberry  juice 12  ounces. 

Sugar    6  pounds. 

Fruit    acid 1    ounce. 

Soda  foam 1  ounce. 

RASPBERRY    VINEGAR. 

Pour  over  two  quarts  of  raspberries  in  a  stone  jar 
one  quart  of  very  best  vinegar,  let  stand  twenty- four 
hours;  strain  and  pour  liquid  over  two  quarts  of  fresh 
fruit,  and  let  stand  the  same  way  (another  twenty- four 
hours).  Allow  one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  the 
jiiice,  put  in  a  stone  jar  and  set  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  one  hour,  skim  well,  and  put  in  bottles.  While 
hot  cork  and  seal  tight. 

This  makes  a  delightfully  refreshing  raspberry  drink, 
and  may  also  be  used  for  mixing  with  other  flavors. 

PINEAPPLE   FOAM. 

Draw  into  a  twelve-ounce  soda  tumbler  two  ounces 
pineapple  syrup,  two  ounces  of  plain  ice  water.  Beat 
the  white  of  an  egg  and  add  to  the  above  mixture,  mix 
with  spoon,  and  fill  with  soda  water,  fine  stream. 

PINEAPPLE    CHEER. 

Place  into  a  mixing  glass  one  ounce  pineapple  syrup, 
one-half  ounce  vanilla  syrup,  one-half  ounce  strawberry 
syrup,  two  ounces  sweet  cream,  one  teaspoonful  ice 
cream ;  shake  well  and  nearly  fill  glass  with  soda  water ; 
transfer  to  thin  glass,  fill  with  soda  water,  fine  stream, 
and  top  off  with  a  slice  of  pineapple.  Serve  with  spoon 
and  straws. 


A  FEW  SODA  SUNDAES. 

PEACH     MELBA    SUNDAE. 

Place  half  a  whole  peach  in  a  sundae  cup;  on  this- 
put  a  No.  12  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  and  cover  with 
crushed   strawberries. 

WHIPPED    CREAM     SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.   10  cone  of  ice  cream  in  a  sundae  cup- 
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Place  three  whipped  cream  chocolates  at  the  base  and 
poor  over  the  cream  smm'  maple  or  other  walnut  dress- 
ing. 

HOT    CHOCOLATE    SUNDAE. 

Pour  over  a  ladleful  of  plain  or  nut  ice  cream, 
placed  on  a  suitable  dish,  some  hot,  rich  chocolate 
syrup;  sprinkle  on  some  chopped  nuts  and  dispense. 

SPECIAL    CHOCOLATE    SUNDAE. 

Stand  two  small  bars  of  sweet  chocolate  in  a  sundae 
cup  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cone  of  vanilla  cream  can 
be  dropped  between  them ;  put  chocolate  syrup  and 
whipped  cream  over  the  cone ;  in  an  indentation  made 
with  a  spoon  in  the  top  of  the  cone  place  a  spoonful  of 
the  nuts;  on  one  side  of  the  dish  place  a  green  cherry, 
and  on  the  opposite   side  put  a  red  cherry. 

DEW-DROP    SUNDAE. 

Fill  a  stem  glass  two-thirds  full  of  vanilla  ice  cream; 
then  nearly  fill  with  mint  and  cherry  syrup,  and  drop 
a  cherry  in  the  syrup  and  a  lump  of  whipped  cream 
on  top. 

SAILBOAT    SUNDAE. 

Vanilla  ice  cream,  strawberry  ice  cream,  of  each, 
one  dipperful.  Cover  the  vanilla  ice  cream  with  cut 
cherries,  and  the  strawberry  ice  cream  with  grated  wal- 
nuts. Pour  whipped  cream  over  all  and  stick  two  small 
Nabisco  wafers  into  the  ice  cream  to  represent  sails. 

GRAPE    SUNDAE. 

In  any  deep  sundae  glass  place  vanilla  ice  cream 
molded  out  in  a  12-size  ice-cream  disher;  pour  over 
the  cream  2  ounces  of  grape  juice;  then  put  one  large 
maraschino  cherry  on  top  of  the  cream  and  a  spoonful 
of  crushed  walnuts  on  the  side  of  the  dish. 


THE  WAY  TO  SERVE  SODA. 

"The  majority  of  dispensers  think  they  have  served 
an  ice-cream  soda  when  they  have  poured  into  the  glass 
a  little  flavoring,  dumped  in  a  spoonful  of  cream,  and 
then  'sozzled'  the  whole  with  the  coarse  and  fine 
stream,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Era. 
"Nothing  of  the  kind !  It  has  always  been  my  opinion 
that  in  serving  ice-cream  soda  the  flavoring  in  the  ice 
cream  is  as  much  a  factor  in  making  the  concoction 
edible  as  is  the  syrup  poured  into  the  glass.  Instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  patron  to  stir  up  his  or  her  soda.  I 
always  make  it  a  step  in  the  process  of  manufacture  to 
stir  up  the  cream  and  syrup  with  a  little  carbonated 
water  before  filling  the  glass  to  the  top. 

"Stirring  not  only  brings  out  the  flavor  of  the  cream 
into  the  entire  concoction,  but  it  spreads  the  added 
syrup  through  the  entire  mixture.  Further,  it  makes 
the  concoction  look  like  a  'real'  soda.  That  raw,  unfin- 
ished appearance — a  layer  of  syrup,  eight  ounces  of 
water  and  a  httle,  round  island  of  ice  cream — is  taken 
away.  The  soda  is  a  composite  delicacy  after  stirring, 
and  every  ingredient  has  lent  itself  to  the  finished 
product. 

"Hudnut's  has  a  distinctive  style  of  service  that  gets 
the  most  out  of  the  ingredients  and  catches  the  eye  of 
the  patrons,  as  well  as  appealing  to  their  palates.  The 
dispenser  pours  in  the  syrup,  say  it's  chocolate.  Then 
he  adds  a  little  liquid  cream.    With  the  spoon  the  patron 


later  uses  the  dispenser  adds  several  spoon fulg  of  ice 
cream.  A  little  carbonated  water  is  shot  into  the  glass  ' 
The  mixture  is  stirred  almost  vigorously,  not  quite 
breaking  the  lump  of  ice  cream,  but  making  the  con- 
coction creamy  in  appearance  and  mixing  the  syrup 
thoroughly.  The  glass  is  then  filled  with  the  coarse 
and  fine  stream  and  again  stirred.  The  patron  has 
watched  all  this  and  has  been  much  impressed.  In  fact, 
he  has  gotten  an  inkling  that  they  did  all  that  for  him 
and  that  he  ought  to  call  again. 

"This  pharmacy  always  has  clean,  cold  glasses  at  its 
fountain.  As  soon  as  a  glass  is  empty  it  is  washed  and 
embedded  in  cracked  ice.  Again,  the  patron  gets  the 
idea  of  individual  treatment,  a  feeling  which  is  strength- 
ened by  the  courteous  service  accorded  by  the  neatly 
and  uniformly  garbed  dispensers  behind  the  fount. 

"Of  course,  my  object  is  to  point  out  that  in  serving 
ice-cream  soda  the  different  ingredients  should  be  added 
•so  as  to  bring  them  all  out  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
the  finished  product.  I  wouldn't  accent  this  point  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others;  a  mechanical  dummy  might 
be  contrived  that  would  mix  up  a  soda  just  right,  but 
it  would  lack  human  intellect,  and  people  have  a  habit 
of  expecting  a  ray  of  intelligence  and,  if  possible,  a 
smile  with  their  soda.  Personality  counts  for  a  good 
deal!  In  fact,  the  formula  for  a  satisfied  customer 
might  be :  Good,  wholesome  ice  cream,  pure  syrup,  real 
live  carbonated  water,  mixed  just  right,  and  served  with 
a  smile,  not  a  silly  vapid  contortion,  but  a  human  smile. 
Of  course,  a  tired  dispenser  can't  be  expected  to  smile 
at  every  crank  that  comes  to  the  counter,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  needn't  permit  the  customer  to  infer 
from  his  clouded  countenance  that  'ten  years  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia  would  be  a  "cinch"  compared  with 
waiting  on  you.'  " 


KEEP  A  FOUNTAIN  WANT-BOOK. 

"Every  soda  fountain  that  is  large  enough  to  have 
a  soda  dispenser  should  have  a  want-book,"  says  the 
Northwestern  Druggist.  "Whenever  the  dispenser  finds 
he  is  out  of  anything,  or  even  getting  low,  he  wants  to 
make  a  note  of  it  at  once  and  the  quantity  required. 
This  will  save  lots  of  time  when  ordering  instead  of 
looking  things  all  over  when  the  supply  salesman  calls 
or  it  is  time  to  phone  for  the  daily  or  weekly  require- 
ments. It  will  also  prevent  ordering  stock  of  which 
there  is  plenty  on  hand,  and  thus  duplicating.  When 
the  bills  come  in  they  should  be  checked  up  with  the 
want-book  to  see  if  the  right  quantities  have  been  sent 
and  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  that  needs  restoring. 
Also,  the  prices  and  totals  should  be  marked  up  on  the 
want-book  and  totaled  up  each  day,  also  week  and 
month.  In  fact,  all  purchases  for  the  fountain,  no 
matter  of  what  nature,  should  be  entered  so  you  can 
tell  at  a  glance  just  what  any  day,  week,  or  month  has 
cost.  This  will  prove  a  check  and  a  great  help  in  run- 
ning any  soda  fountain,  especially  if  supplemented  by 
entries  of  the  daily  sales  and  also  items  of  weather 
conditions  on  that  day.  This  last  will  prove  very  inter- 
esting when  looking  up  back  years  to  compare  weekly 
sales  of  any  week  or  month  this  year  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  You  can  also  compare  expenses 
and  weather  conditions  that  so  much  affect  soda-water 
sales." 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Advertising  Vacation  Needs. — 

B.  S.  Cooban  got  up  a  large  circular  about  the  size 
of  a  newspaper  giving  a  list  of  vacation  necessities. 
Everything   that   is   needed    by   people    away   on   their 
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SIXTY-THIRD  STREET  AND  NORMAL  AVENUE CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


summer  jaunts  found  mention  in  this  ad.  The  accom- 
panying reproduction  is,  of  course,  much  reduced,  but 
will  serve  to  show  the  typographical  arrangement  and 
general  make-up  of  the  ad. 

A  Dollar  for  a  Baby! — 

"What  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  boldest  strokes  in 
advertising  in  the  pharmacy  world  has  just  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  Heegaard-Sloan  Co.,  of  Buffalo,"  says  the 
Pharmaceutical  Era.  "And  considerable  curiosity  is 
being  manifested  as  to  the  outcome  of  a  venture  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  daring,  and  original  for  an  individual 
firm.  A  month  ago  the  Heegaard  stores,  popularly 
known  as  the  'Stork's  Stores,'  five  in  number,  displayed 
large  banners  reading : 


A  DOLLAR  FOR  A  BABYl 


"At  once  tongues  began  wagging,  questions  innu- 
merable were  asked,  surmises  and  predictions  by  the 
near-wise  ones  were  advanced,  and  the  telephones  fur- 


nished a  large  quota  of  inquiries.  After  four  weeks 
of  foment  and  suspense,  announcement  was  made  in 
the  dailies  that  'Every  child  born  in  Buffalo  between 
the  1st  of  February  and  the  1st  of  June  would  receive 
a  bank-book  with  one  dollar  credited  to  it  in  a  local 
bank.'  No  stipulations  were  annexed,  twins  or  triplets 
were  not  barred,  and  it  required  but  a  birth  certificate 
from  the  attending  physician  or  a  note  of  identification 
to  secure  the  'bonus.' 

"A  week  or  so  ago  the  town  of  Barnegat,  N,  J., 
adopted  the  same  idea,  but  it  would  seem  a  rather  large 
undertaking  for  a  business  firm,  when  a  few  facts  are 
made  known.  Last  year  the  birth-rate  of  Buffalo  was 
4500,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  somewhat  greater  this 
year.  The  'Stork  Stores,'  which,  by  the  way,  are  the 
bon-ton  pharmacies  of  Buffalo,  stand  to  make  an  out- 
lay of  at  least  $2000,  and  take  a  chance.  Every  physi- 
cian and  nurse  has  received  notification  of  the  offer  to 
start  the  'little  stranger'  with  a  nest  egg,  and  if  any 
new  arrival  should  be  overlooked,  it  will  not  be  for  lack 
of  publicity  of  the  venture.  Whatever  the  result  will 
be,  the  Heegaard-Sloan  Co.  feels  sanguine  of  success, 
and  that  it  has  gone  'T.  R.'  one  better." 

A  Free  Broom  for  Customers. — 

Near  the  doorway  of  the  store  of  "The  Brown 
Druggists,"  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  hangs  a  whisk  broom 
with  a  card  above  it  reading:  "For  the  use  of  our 
patrons."     If  the  accommodation  of  customers  creates 


/=-0/?   77/ir  {/SjE" 

or 

OUR  PAT/^OA/6 


good-will  and  secures  patronage,  then  this  little  con- 
venience, whether  used  or  not,  is  sure  to  produce  re- 
sults far  out  of  proportion  to  its  insignificant  cost. 
Straws  are  small  things,  but,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
"they  show  which  way  the  wind  blows." 


"I   SEE  that  somebody  says  many  a  man  is  a  poet 
without  knowing  it." 

"What  luck." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  h.  ScoviLi^E. 


Summer-izings. — 

A  weak  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  said  to 
dissolve  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Formaldehyde  is  found  in  the  tissues  of  most  green 
plants.  It  has  some  connection  with  the  formation  of 
chlorophyll. 

Teeth  and  bones  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  car- 
bonate of  calcium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acetic  acid. 

Camphor  is  stated  to  be  soluble  in  500  parts  of  water 
at  15°  C. — less  soluble  at  higher  temperatures. 

Charcoal  is  said  to  be  a  good  antidote  to  phenol 
poisoning.  It  acts  by  absorbing  the  phenol  and  eliminat- 
ing it  through  the  intestines  rather  than  through  the 
kidneys. 

Calcium  nucleate  is  a  new  remedy  in  scarlet  fever. 
It  causes  an  increase  in  the  leucocytes. 

Half  an  ounce  of  extract  of  male-fern,  given  as  an 
anthelmintic,  has  caused  permanent  blindness. 

Professor  Lastall  says  that  terra  alba  may  be  gyp- 
sum, kaolin,  burnt  alum,  or  magnesia. 

Imitation  pears  are  made  of  gelatin  into  which  a 
weak  solution  of  alkaline  phosphate  has  diffused.  The 
phosphate  imparts  the  iridescent  quality. 

A  selenium  film  of  extreme  thinness  has  been  found 
to  increase  a  thousandfold  in  electrical  conductivity  on 
exposure  to  light.  This  is  the  basis  of  some  modern 
burglar  alarms. 

Messrs.  Collie  and  Paterson  have  again  proved  that 
when  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  hydrogen 
for  some  time,  helium  is  formed  and  a  molecule  of 
higher  weight  is  built  from  a  lower. 

Tungsten  lamps  give  a  larger  candle-power  on  an 
alternating  current  than  on  a  direct  current,  with  the 
same  consumption  of  electricity  and  an  equal  voltage. 

The  molecular  weight  of  caseine  is  given  as  8888 
and  of  paracaseine  as  4444.  The  policy  of  figuring 
these  is  not  given. 

Meat  soups  and  broths  of  themselves  have  no  nu- 
tritive value,  but  they  improve  the  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation of  other  foods,  especially  starches. 

Wm.  Fischer  says  that  supersaturated  solutions  of 
crystalline  salts  cannot  exist  except  when  some  col- 
loidal matter  is  also  present,  as  gelatin,  gum,  etc. 

Colloidal  solutions  of  silver  are  obtained  by  mixing 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  in  pyridine  and  in  glycerin, 
then  diluting  with  water.  Such  solutions  may  contain 
0.00064  per  cent  of  silver. 

The  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  found  to  con- 
tain nearly  twice  as  much  radioactive  matter  as  those 
of  the  Pacific.     Thus  does  science  justify  the  names! 

By  forming  calcium  carbonate  and  sulphate  in  the 
tissues  of  a  dead  body,  by  reaction  of  proper  solutions, 
a  Russian  chemist  claims  to  mummify  a  body  in  eight 
days  so  that  it  gradually  petrifies  and  cannot  decay. 

A  new  remedy  for  tuberculosis  is  cantharidine- 
ethylenediamine-chloroamate.      The    gold    separates    in 


colloidal  form  in  the  tissues  and  kills  the  bacillus- 
gold  being  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  tubercle  bac- 
tericide thus  far  found.  The  remedy  can  only  be  used 
intravenously. 

Raisin-seed  oil  makes  a  good  substitute  for  linseed 
oil  in  paints  or  soaps  and  varnishes.  From  90,000  to 
100,000  gallons  are  available  annually.  Besides  this 
about  250,000  pounds  of  tannin  can  be  extracted  from 
waste  raisin  seeds. 

Lecithin  is  treated  with  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of 
a  catalytic  agent,  to  produce  hydrolecithin,  a  product 
more  stable  than  the  original. 

Sodium  glycerophosphate  precipitates  strychnine 
from  its  solution  unless  rendered  acid,  but  an  excess  of 
acid  slowly  decomposes  the  glycerophosphate. 

Turpentine  oil  unites  with  phosphorus  to  form  tur- 
pentine-phosphorous acid,  which  is  non-poisonous.  This 
explains  the  action  of  turpentine  in  phosphorus  poison- 
ing. 

Colloidal  solutions  of  palladium  given  subcutane- 
ously  is  a  new  obesity  cure.  It  is  claimed  to  reduce 
weight  in  every  case. 

Caffeine  and  acetic  ether  are  stated  to  be  the  best 
antidotes  in  veronal  poisoning.  The  ether  stimulates 
respiration. 

Solved  I— 

Water,  according  to  a  P'rench  chemist,  is  a  mixture 
of  hydrol  (H2O)  and  dihydrol  (NiOj,  and  when  a  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  in  water  it  reacts  with  the  hydrol 
with  liberation  of  heat,  and  then  the  dihydrol  is  dis- 
sociated to  form  more  hydrol,  with  absorption  of  heat. 
So  whether  a  solution  becomes  warm  or  cold  in  form- 
ing depends  upon  which  of  these  two  actions  is  the 
more  active.  Then  a  solution  of  a  salt  is  found  to  be 
more  transparent  than  pure  water,  because  the  hydrol 
ions  are  less  dense  and  are  more  in  evidence. 

The  Ought-to  of  Roses.— 

About  30  roses  are  required  to  produce  one  drop  of 
oil  of  rose — or  3000  pounds  to  produce  one  pound. 
The  red  rose  produces  about  twice  as  much  oil  as  the 
white,  but  is  not  as  prolific,  so  in  Bulgaria  both  species 
are  raised  and  are  mixed  for  distillation.  The  oil  from 
red  roses  also  contains  less  stearoptene,  hence  is  more 
desirable.  Commercial  oils  usually  contain  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  of  stearoptene — mostly  nearer  to  the 
higher  figure. 

Prodigious  vs.  Tremendous. — 

Alpha-rays  are  shot  out  of  radium  with  a  "prodigi- 
ous" velocity,  but  cannot  travel  more  than  two  inches 
through  the  air  nor  penetrate  glass.  Beta-rays  are  shot 
out  with  a  "tremendous"  velocity  (which  means  10,000 
miles  a  second  or  more),  and  are  held  up  by  cardboard 
or  a  piece  of  aluminum  foil.  Gamma-rays  move  more 
slowly  but  will  pass  through  two  feet  of  iron.  The 
gamma-rays  are  identical  with  Roentgen  or  x-rays. 

Champagne  for  Real  Pain. — 

Champagne  is  recommended  for  hypodermic  use — 
mixed  with  normal  saline  solution  to  counteract  surgical 
shock.  "A  small  bottle"  of  the  champagne  is  given  at 
a  dose,  and  the  effect  is  said  to  be  immediate.  It  is 
also  recommended  for  toxemia,  pneumonia,  and  similar 
diseases  when  vitality  is  low. 
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Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  folloTving  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  J 5th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Hair  Dyes. 

J.  T.  J.  wants  a  formula  of  a  non-injurious  hair  dye 
for  coloring  gray  hair  dark  brown  or  black.  He  wants 
a  dye  that  will  not  leave  that  "coppery  luster"  notice- 
able in  some  dyes. 

The  following  formula  is  said  to  stain  the  hair 
brown : 

Nutgalls   50  grammes. 

Water   300  grammes. 

Ferrous  sulphate   10  grammes. 

Boil  the  nutgalls  in  the  water,  strain,  in  the  colate  dissolve 
the  iron  salt,  and  evaporate  the  liquid  to  two-thirds  its  original 
volume. 

The  following  is  said  to  yield  a  dye  which  stains  the 
hair  brown  immediately  upon  application: 

Gallic  acid    10  grammes. 

Ferric  chloride    8  grammes. 

Water    100  grammes. 

Acetic  acid    8  grammes. 

Dissolve  the  acid  and  the  ferric  chloride  in  the  water.  Add 
the  acetic  acid  shortly  before  applying.  The  hair  must  be  thor- 
oughly washed  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  fat  and  dried  before  ap- 
plying the  dye. 

White  hair  is  said  to  be  dyed  brown  by  the  follow- 
ing: 


Red  wine   120  grammes. 

Ferrous    sulphate :i  grammes. 

Boil  for  one  minute.  Apply  to  the  hair  ■  twice  a  week,  and 
let  it  dry  after  every  application  until  the  desired  result  is  ob- 
tained. 

Black. —  (a)  Sulphate  of  iron,  10  grains;  glycerin, 
1  ounce;  water,  1  pint.  The  hair  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  this  mixture,  dried,  and  brushed  once 
daily  for  three  days ;  then  the  following  preparation 
which  we  designate  (b)  should  be  applied,  on  a  small- 
toothed  comb,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
skin  if  the  other  preparation  has  done  so,  as  a  tempor- 
ary stain  would  result:  (b)  Gallic  acid,  4  grains;  tan- 
nic acid,  4  grains;  water,  IJ/2  ounces.  After  the  first 
application  of  formula  (o)  the  hair  should  be  allowed 
to  dry,  and  then  be  brushed.  Subsequently,  both  for- 
mulas may  be  used  once  daily,  at  an  interval  of  an 
hour  or  so,  until  a  black  color  is  produced. 

The  silver  hair  dyes  are  harmless  and  quick  in  ac- 
tion. Here  is  a  two-bottle  preparation  that  is  found 
in  a  reliable  book : 

NO.     1    BOTTLK. 

Pyrogallic  acid 1/2   drachm. 

Sodium  metasulphite 10  grains. 

Water  to  make 2  ounces. 

NO.     2    BOTTI-E. 

Silver  nitrate 1  scruple. 

Stronger   ammonia    water,    a   sufficient   quantity. 
Water  to  make 2  ounces. 

Disolve  the  nitrate  in  J4  ounce  of  water,  add  ammonia  until 
the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  make  up  to  2  ounces  with  water. 

Two-bottle  hair  dyes  are  put  up  in  cases  to  hold  a 
1-ounce  (No.  1)  and  a  2-ounce  (No.  2),  or  propor- 
tionately larger  bottles,  with  two  short-handled  tooth- 
brushes of  black  and  white  bristles.  The  directions 
for  use  are  as  follows : 

Cleanse  the  hair  from  all  grease  by  washing  it  with 
warm  water  having  a  little  washing-soda  dissolved 
in  it,  and  dry  with  a  towel.     Next  pour  a  little  of  fluid 


Illillllj^ 


The  Montana  MEETiN6.-In  this  group  are  ?een  the  members  of  the  Montana  Pharmaceutical  Association  who  attended  the  State 
convention  this  summer  in  Corwin  Springs.    The  meeting  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  orRanization. 
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No.  1  into  a  saucer  and  apply  with  the  white-haired 
brush;  immediately  afterwards  use  No.  2  in  the  same 
way  with  the  black  brush,  avoiding  as  much  as  pos- 
sible touching  the  skin.  Wipe  the  parts  around  the 
hair  receiving  the  dye  with  a  damp  sponge,  and  do  not 
wash  or  grease  the  hair  for  several  hours  after  its 
appHcation.  It  is  preferable  to  apply  the  dye  at  night. 
The  more  silver  there  is  in  the  preparation,  the 
darker  the  dye  is.  Five  grains  of  nitrate  to  the  ounce 
is  the  proportion  for  brown  dye. 


Luminous   Paints. 

H.  C.  K. — An  invention  patented  by  Gustav  Schatte, 
of  Dresden,  has  for  its  object  to  produce  durable  white 
or  colored  paints,  containing  a  luminous  substance, 
which  causes  them  to  shine  in  the  dark,  without  chang- 
ing or  neutralizing  in  daylight  the  tint  of  the  coloring 
substance  or  substances  contained  in  such  paints. 

Zanzibar  or  Kauri  copal  is  melted  over  a  charcoal 
fire.  Fifteen  parts  of  the  melt  are  dissolved  in  60  parts 
of  French  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  filtered  solution  is 
mixed  with  25  parts,  previously  heated  and  cooled,  pure 
linseed  oil.  The  varnish  which  is  thus  obtained  is  used 
in  the  following  methods,  in  the  manufacture  of  lumin- 
ous paints,  by  grinding  between  granite  rolls  in  a  paint 
mill.  Iron  rolls  should  be  avoided,  because  particles 
of  iron  which  are  liable  to  be  detached  would  injure 
the  luminous  properties. 

Varnishes  as  they  occur  in  commerce  generally  con- 
tain lead  or  manganese,  which  would  destroy  the  phos- 
phorescence of   calcium   sulphide. 

1.  A  pure-white  luminous  paint  is  prepared  by  mixing  40 
parts  of  varnish,   obtained  in  the  process  described  above,   with   6 


parts  of  prepared  calcium  carbonate,  12  pans  prepared  white 
zinc  sulphide,  and  30  parts  of  good  luminous  calcium  sulphide,  ia 
a  proper  vessel  to  an  emulsion,  and  then  grinding  it  very  fine  in 
a  color   mill. 

2.  For  red  luminous  paint,  60  parts  varnish  are  mixed  with 
8  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  2  parts  prepared  madder  lake, 
6  parts  prepared  realgar  (red  arsenic  sulphide),  and  30  parts  of 
luminous  calcium  sulphide,  and  treated  the  same  as  for  white 
paint. 

3.  For  orange  luminous  paint,  46  parts  varnish  are  mixed 
with  17.5  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  1  part  prepared  Indian 
yellow,  1.5  parts  prepared  madder  lake,  and  38  parts  luminous 
calcium  sulphide. 

4.  For  yellow  luminous  paint,  48  parts  varnish  are  mixed  with 
10  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  8  parts  barium  chromate,  and 
34   parts   luminous  calcium  sulphide. 

5.  F"or  green  luminous  paint,  48  parts  varnish  are  mixed  with 
10  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  8  parts  chromium  oxide  green, 
and  34   parts  luminous  calcium  sulphide. 

6.  For  gray  luminous  paint,  45  parts  of  the  varnish  are  mixed 
with  6  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  6  parts  prepared  calcium 
carbonate,  0..^  part  ultramarine  blue,  6.5  parts  gray  zinc  sulphide. 


A   Diihcult   Capsule   Prescription. 

E.  S.  wants  to  know  how  the  following  prescription 
may  be  compounded : 

Oil  of  savin .'{  minims. 

Apiol    4  minims. 

Ergotin    3  grains. 

Aloin    1  grain. 

Make   16  capsules. 

We  recommend  the  following  method  as  being  very 
easy  and  satisfactory:  Make  into  a  mass  with  40  grains 
powdered  Castile  soap,  divide  this  into  16  parts  and  fill 
it  into  capsules.  This  process  yields  a  very  good  and 
pliable  mass  which  can  be  easily  manipulated. 


A  Mosquito  Lotion. 

S.   D.   S.  writes:    "Please   publish  a   formula  of  a 
mosquito  lotion.     The  ones  which   we  are  now  using 


.iffffiipnry?rv 


A  Geoup 
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HI  THAI.  STriJKM>..— This  shows  some  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  attt  n^lance  durimr  the  191J-1S 
session  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Washington.  Seattle. 
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are    not    giving    satisfaction,    and    we    would    like    to 

change." 

The  following  is  suggested  in  a  reliable  work.    Try 

it: 

Insect  powder -1  o""^«- 

Acetic    ether V-  «""^«- 

Alcohol   *  °""<="- 

Macerate  three  days,  filter  and  add 

Oil  of  lavender 15  minims. 

Alcohol  to  make 6  ounces. 

Dilute  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  before  application. 
The  tincture  is  also  useful  for  spraying  in  apartments;  for  this 
purpose  1  part  may  be  mixed  with  10  parts  of  water  and  used 
in  a  spray-producer. 


Violet  Ammonia. 
S.  D.  S.  wants  a  formula  for  violet  ammonia.    The 
following  recipe  is  said  to  be  excellent: 

Ammonia  water,  10  per  cent 250  Co. 

Green  soap 120  grammes. 

Oleic  acid 10  Cc. 

Oil  of  bay ]  Cc. 

Oil  of  rosemary 1  ^c- 

Oil  of  verbena 5  Cc. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  500  Cc.  of  warm  water  and  when  cool 
add  the  water  of  ammonia  and  the  oils;  mix  by  agitation,  and 
add  lastly  the  oleic  acid  and  enough  water  to  make  1000  Cc. 


Short  Answers. 

R.  S.  C. — An  error  appeared  on  page  307  of  the 
July  Bulletin  in  estimating  the  amount  of  sodium 
iodide  in  one  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution.  The 
answer  should  have  been  910  grains  instead  of  227.5. 

O.  D. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
prietary preparation  which  you  mention.  Suppose  you 
try  the  formula  of  "Alkaline  Antiseptic"  given  on 
page  308  of  the  July  Bulletin,  1913. 


BOOKS 


The  Volatile  Oils. 

Pharmacists  and  students  of  chemistry  are  very 
generally  acquainted  with  that  excellent  work,  "The 
Volatile  Oils,"  by  E.  Gildemeister  and  Fr.  Hoffmann. 
The  second  edition  just  off  the  press  has  been  written 
under  the  sole  authorship  of  E.  Gildemeister.  The 
translation  is  again  by  Prof.  Edward  Kremers,  of  Madi- 
son, one  of  the  foremost  American  authorities  in  this 
field  of  volatile  oils. 

While  the  first  edition  of  this  work  by  Gildemeister 
and  Hoffmann  was  welcomed  in  all  the  analytical  lab- 
oratories in  this  country,  eleven  years  have  passed 
since  its  publication.  Naturally  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  subject  since  then,  so  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  a  second  edition.  The  volatile 
oils  have  increased  in  number  and  new  tests  have  been 
evolved.    This  has  necessitated  increasing  the  text  of 


the  book.  It  appears  in  two  volumes  instead  of  one 
as  before. 

The  first  volume  now  before  us  contains  the  his- 
torical part,  which  is  borrowed  with  few  changes  from 
the  first  edition.  It  also  contains  a  description  of  the 
constituents  of  the  volatile  oils,  as  well  as  methods  of 
testing  them.  A  new  chapter  has  been  added  on  the 
production  of  flower  perfumes  by  extraction,  enfleurage, 
and  maceration. 

During  the  past  decade  these  methods  have  acquired 
considerable  importance,  more  particularly  in  Southern 
France.  The  author  reviews  the  various  methods  of 
producing  volatile  oils  by  extraction  with  volatile  and 
non-volatile  solvents.  Not  a  few  illustrations  appear 
of  the  machinery  used  abroad  for  the  purpose.  The 
apparatus  is  visibly  complex. 

Passing  now  to  the  composition  of  natural  and 
artificial  perfumes,  the  mere  reading  of  the  pages  calls 
for  a  good  knowledge  of  organic  synthesis.  The  chem- 
istry of  the  hydrocarbons  to  which  the  oils  owe  their 
aroma  is  discussed  in  a  masterful  way. 

Then  follow  in  logical  order  the  chapters  on  the 
alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  esters.  Perhaps  we 
can  indicate  to  the  pharmacist  the  nature  of  these  sev- 
eral divisions  by  citing  specific  bodies  that  are  men- 
tioned in  them.  Under  alcohols,  the  chemical  character 
of  geraniol  is  explained.  Among  the  aldehydes,  we 
find  the  structural  formula  of  citral.  An  important 
aldehyde  is  benyaldehyde,  which  of  course  is  discussed 
at  some  length.  Among  the  ketones  is  acetone  and 
other  important  products  of  similar  chemical  composi- 
tion. Among  the  esters  is  methyl  salicylate,  with  a 
complete  description  of  its  various  properties. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  further  the  section 
on  the  constituents  of  volatile  oils,  we  pass  finally  to 
the  examination  of  volatile  oils,  which  to  the  analytical 
chemist  is  extremely  useful.  The  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity,  the  optical  rotation  and  refraction  will 
be  found  of  interest  by  every  chemist  who  is  called 
upon  to  pass  on  the  identity  and  purity  of  volatile  oils. 
Chemical  methods  of  testing  are  also  given.  Finally 
tables  are  included  for  use  in  the  laboratory  in  determ- 
ining the  composition  and  value  of  volatile  oils  under 
examination. 

The  American  agents  are  John  Wiley  &  Sons.,  Inc., 
432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.    The  price  is  $5.00. 


A  Practical  Book. 

The  Byxbee  Publishing  Company,  440  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  has  recently  brought  out  a  book 
called  "One  Hundred  Easy  Window  Trims."  The  price 
is  $1.00.  The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
general  instructions  on  the  subject  of  window  trim- 
ming, and  the  second  half  is  given  up  to  suggestions 
for  trims  themselves.  Pen-and-ink  drawings  show  how 
displays  might  be  gotten  up  by  the  merchant.  The 
articles  suggested  in  these  d€tailed  trims  are  such  as  are 
carried  in  stock  by  general  merchants — shoes,  cutlery, 
groceries,  shirts,  housecleaning  supplies,  paint,  hard- 
ware, etc. 
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larger  incomes  until  7  per  cent  is  reached. 
The  main  exemptions  are  these:  all  incomes 
below  $3000  in  the  case  of  unmarried  men,  and 
all  incomes  below  $4000  in  the  case  of  married 
men.  The  net  result  is,  therefore,  that  a  man 
of  family  need  not  pay  a  tax  unless  his  income 
exceeds  $4000 :  if  it  does,  he  pays  one  per  cent 
on  the  excess.  This  discrimination  between 
married  and  unmarried  men  really  amounts  to 
a  tax  on  bachelors — a  proposition  often  made 
in  fun,  but  never  carried  into  efifect  before  in 
America. 

Certain  other  exemptions  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  any  event.  Thus  all  the  neces- 
sary expenses  actually  incurred  in  conducting 
one's  business  are  exempted,  as  is  interest  paid 
on  indebtedness,  losses  sustained  during  the 
year  in  trade  or  from  fires,  etc.,  etc.  A  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation  in-  one's  prop- 
erty is  permitted,  and  all  national.  State, 
county,  and  municipal  taxes  may  be  deducted 
from  one's  income. 


THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


THE  INCOME  TAX. 


The  proposed  Federal  in- 
come tax  is  not  a  pharma- 
ceutical subject,  and  perhaps 
does  not  furnish  proper  material  for  mention 
in  a  pharmaceutical  journal.  Nevertheless 
pharmacists  are  just  as  much  interested  as  any- 
body else.  In  this  case  the  lightning  will  strike 
the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust.  The  senate,  in 
acting  on  the  tariff  bill  sent  up  to  it  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  made  certain  changes 
in  the  income  tax  feature,  and  the  country  will 
of  course  not  know  the  final  disposition  of  the 
subject  until  the  senate  and  house  conferees 
have  gotten  together  on  the  details  of  the 
measure. 

At  this  writing,  however,  the  bill  imposes 
a  tax  of  one  per  cent  upon  incomes  up  to  $20,- 
000,  2  per  cent  on  incomes  between  that  and 
$50,000,   and  a  gradually  increasing  tax  on 


Druggists  all  over  the  coun- 
pSsTfif  c^ERfs.  try,  who  have  conducted  pos- 
tal  substations  for  the  gov- 
ernment, have  been  very  indignant  that  they 
have  been  asked  to  do  the  greatly  increased 
work  growing  out  of  the  parcel  post  without 
receiving  any  additional  recompense  for  it.  In 
Philadelphia  particularly  they  have  formed  an 
organization,  elected  officers,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  do  what  they  could  to  correct  the 
situation.  No  less  a  man  than  Charles  Rehfuss 
has  been  elected  president,  and  this  is  a  guar- 
anty that  something  will  be  doing.  Among 
other  things  the  following  series  of  resolutions 
was  drawn  up: 

Whereas,  The  salaries  paid  to  the  "clerks  in  charge" 
of  substations  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  services 
rendered;  and 

Whereas,  The  late  ruling  makes  it  obligatory  upon 
"clerks  in  charge"  of  substations  to  accept  parcels  post 
packages  and  sell  parcels  post  stamps  without  addi- 
tional compensation;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  undersigned  "clerks  in  charge"  of 
the  substations  of  Philadelphia  that  we  protest  against 
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additional  burdens  being  placed  upon  us,  unless  our 
compensation  be  increased  commensurately  with  the 
labor  entailed;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  require  consideration  by  the 
Postal  Department  of  increased  compensation  of 
"clerks  in  charge"  of  substations  upon  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis  of  business  handled;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
Postmaster  Thomas  B.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia. 

This  resolution  of  protest,  which  practically 
amounted  to  a  petition,  was  signed  by  nearly 
all  the  druggists  throughout  the  city  who  con- 
ducted substations,  and  was  then  forwarded 
to  Washington  through  the  postmaster  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 


A  LNIOUE 
ORGANIZATION, 


The  Good  Fellowship  Club 
of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  is  a 
very  interesting  organization 
comprising  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  mem- 
bers. It  is  made  up  of  the  officers  of  the  house, 
department  chiefs,  laboratory  foremen,  their 
assistants,  and  the  scientific  staff.  In  other 
words,  it  comprises  practically  every  man  in 
the  home  offices  and  laboratories  occupying  a 
position  of  authority.  The  purpose  of  the 
Club,  as  the  title  of  it  implies,  is  to  bring  the 
personnel  of  the  house  into  a  close  comradeship 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  the 
organization. 

One  of  the  regular  quarterly  "functions" 
of  the  Good  Fellowship  Club  was  held  last 
month,  and  was  quite  unique  in  character.  The 
whole  membership  traveled  in  automobiles 
from  Detroit  to  the  Biological  Farms  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.  out  in  Rochester  30  miles  away. 
The  officers  of  the  Club  secured  the  automo- 
biles without  expense  from  members  who 
owned  them,  and  from  friends  and  relatives 
who  were  willing  to  join  in  a  good  day's  sport. 
Upon  reaching  Rochester,  the  long  cavalcade 
of  machines  wended  its  way  down  to  a  delight- 
ful spot  near  the  river,  and  here  an  elaborate 
dinner  was  served  on  long  tables  under  the 
trees. 

A  baseball  game  furnished  some  sport,  but 
the  most  amusing  entertainment  was  supplied 
by  a  corps  of  "rube"  sheriffs,  who  arrested 
everybody  on  one  pretext  or  another,  brought 
him  before  an  improvised  judge,  and  had  him 
sentenced  with  some  punishment  which  was 
immediately  carried  into  effect,  to  the  delight 
and  joy  of  the  crowd.  The  30  machines  got 
back  into  Detroit  about  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing after  a  delightful  day's  outing.    It  is  true 


that  there  were  a  few  punctures  and  blow-outs, 
but  a  repair  staff  followed  close  behind  in  a 
fast  roadster,  ready  to  give  immediate  assist- 
ance to  those  who  tarried  of  necessity. 


BUILDING  UP 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Several  State  pharmaceutical 
associations  have  discovered 
during  the  last  few  years  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  build  up  their  mem- 
berships is  by  means  of  county  branches  and 
the  employment  of  a  State  organizer.  What 
Iowa  has  done  in  this  particular  was  made  the 
subject,  of  comment  in  these  columns  two  or 
three  months  ago.  The  Ohio  method  has  like- 
wise been  touched  upon  several  times,  and 
other  States  have  pursued  similar  plans. 

We  observe  now  that  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  Pharmaceutical 
Association  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  State 
into  15  sections,  and  have  a  branch  of  the 
parent  body  in  each  section,  with  a  definite 
place  for  holding  the  meetings.  It  was  first 
suggested  that  a  State  organizer  be  appointed, 
but  the  traveling  men  who  were  present  de- 
clared themselves  as  very  willing  to  do  the 
work  if  asked  to  do  so.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  this  expedient  will  prove  suc- 
cessful. During  the  coming  year  the  work  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee, and  this  committee  will  be  authorized 
to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  any  reasonable 
expenses. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it — local  organiza- 
tion provides  the  only  key  for  success  in  build- 
ing up  a  strong  State  body.  We  understand 
that  this  subject  is  going  to  be  discussed  quite 
vigorously  at  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Association,  to  be  held  just  about  the 
time  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  going 
through  the  mails. 


Quite  a  sensation  has  been 
CHEWING-GUM!      causcd  during  recent  months 

by  the  publication  of  a  num- 
ber of  articles  in  different  newspapers  and 
trade  journals  disclosing  the  extent  to  which 
the  popular  brands  of  chewing-gum  are  adul- 
terated with  plain  dirt.  Recent  statistics  show, 
for  instance,  that  during  1912  several  hundred 
million  packages  of  chewing-gum  were  sold  in 
America,  and  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
product  was  gum  chicle,  65  per  cent  sugar,  10 
per  cent  glucose,  and  5  per  cent  dirt.     Gum 
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chicle,  as  it  exudes  from  the  tree,  is  pinkish- 
white  in  color,  but  the  juice  is  collected  in  the 
tropics  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the  result 
is  a  considerable  admixture  of  foreign  sub- 
stances like  bark,  leaves,  soil,  and  even  insects. 
More  than  this,  a  microscopical  examination  of 
commercial  gum  has  even  shown  bits  of  epi- 
thelial tissue,  probably  sloughed  off  the  hands 
of  Mexican  peons !  Some  of  this  foreign  mat- 
ter is  removed  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
but  the  examination  of  the  finished  gum  on  the 
market  shows  a  large  percentage  of  dirt.  The 
manufacturers  protest  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  remove  these  various  admixtures,  but  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  vigorous  demand  that 
something  should  be  done  by  way  of  cor- 
rection. 

*     *     * 


A  RIGID 


During  the  last  year,  in  at 
ANTI-NARCOTIC      least    four    or    five    States, 

MEASURE.  •      J         .•  ^-1  1 

rigid  anti-narcotic  laws  have 
taken  the  place  of  preexisting  measures  that 
were  more  or  less  inefiicient.  The  new  statutes 
in  New  York  and  Indiana  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. The  New  York  law  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  due  to  some  very  novel 
features  contained  in  it.  Thus,  a  druggist  may 
not  dispense  a  prescription  containing  more 
than  one  per  cent  of  cocaine  unless  he  first 
verifies  its  accuracy  by  consulting  with  the  pre- 
scriber.  Furthermore,  the  attorney-general  of 
the  State  has  declared  that  dentists  and  veter- 
inarians may  not  have  their  prescriptions  for 
cocaine  filled  by  the  druggist.  The  prescrip- 
tions of  legally  licensed  physicians  only  may  be 
dispensed,  and  these  under  very  severe  restric- 
tions. The  druggist  must  not  carry  more  than 
IY2  ounces  of  cocaine  for  each  licensed  man, 
or  not  to  exceed  5  ounces  in  the  aggregate ;  and 
he  must  not  change  the  location  of  the  drug  in 
his  store  without  recording  the  change  oppo- 
site the  original  entry  of  purchase.  A  careful 
record  of  all  purchases  must  be  kept,  and  many 
other  regulations  must  be  strictly  con- 
formed to. 

*     *     * 

Considerable     interest     was 

LIQUOR   LAW  ,1  ■•  , 

IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,  "xcitcd  somc  time  ago  when 
leading  pharmacists  in  West 
Virginia  petitioned  the  State  legislature  to 
enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  in 
drug  stores.  They  wanted  to  rid  themselves 
and  the  profession  of  the  liquor  evil.  Appar- 
ently as  a  result  we  now  find  a  new  law  in  West 


Virginia  forbidding  druggists  the  right  to  sell 
liquors  (all  malt,  vinous  or  spirituous  liquors, 
or  any  intoxicating  drink,  mixture  or  prepara- 
tion), all  malt  or  brewed  drinks  whether  in- 
toxicating or  not  being  deemed  malt  liquors 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  act,  and  all  liquids  or 
preparations,  whether  patented  or  not,  which 
will  produce  intoxication,  and  all  beverages 
containing  so  much  as  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  alcohol  by  volume,  are  considered  spirituous 
liquors.  The  sale  of  any  intoxicating  drink,  or 
absinthe  or  drink  compounded  with  absinthe  is 
forbidden  to  druggists,  under  severe  penalty, 
with  these  exceptions :  A  druggist  can  .sell  any 
U.  S.  P.  or  N.  F.  preparation  in  conformity 
with  the  West  Virginia  pharmacy  law ;  or  any 
preparation  exempted  by  the  provisions  of  the 
National  food  and  drugs  act;  or  any  prepara- 
tion for  the  sale  of  which  a  U.  S.  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers'  License  is  not  required ;  a  druggist  can 
sell  pure  grain  alcohol  for  specified  purposes, 
or  wine  for  sacramental  purposes,  either  on 
physicians'  prescription  or  where  the  pur- 
chaser makes  an  affidavit  that  it  will  be  used 
for  lawful  purposes,  such  purposes,  address  of 
buyer,  etc.,  being  duly  recorded,  and  such  af- 
fidavits and  record  book  being  kept  open  for 
inspection.  ^     ^     * 


THE  CANADIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  Canadian  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  held  its  sixth 
annual  convention  in  To- 
ronto not  many  weeks  ago.  It  is  significant  of 
the  growth  of  this  organization  that  whereas 
there  were  but  13  delegates  six  years  ago,  at 
the  initial  meeting,  over  400  people  registered 
at  the  Toronto  gathering.  This  was  almost  as 
great  an  attendance  as  that  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Nashville  this 
year. 

The  editor  of  the  Canadian  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  in  reporting  upon  the  meeting,  ex- 
presses regret  that  nothing  definite  was  done  in 
achieving  some  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
C.  Ph.  A.  was  originally  formed — i.e.,  pro- 
ducing a  cooperative  line  of  proprietaries,  ob- 
taining Dominion  registration,  accomplishing 
provincial  reciprocity  in  diplomas,  establishing 
an  official  organ,  standardizing  preliminary 
education,  and  incorporating  the  C.  Ph.  A.  A 
considerable  amount  of  very  interesting  work, 
however,  was  done  at  Toronto,  and  a  number 
of  papers  of  great  practical  usefulness  were 
read.  Among  these  were  "Dominion  Regis- 
tration," by  A.  J.  Johnston;  "An  Anglo-Ameri- 
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can  Pharmacopoeia,"  by  G.  A.  Burbidge;  "Ad- 
ministration of  the  Anti-Cocaine  Laws,"  by 
W.  B.  Graham;  and  "Prices  in  Drug  Stores 
and  Overpriced  Proprietaries,"  by  J.  E. 
Tremble. 

S.  Nesbitt  of  Winnipeg  was  elected  presi- 
dent, John  Cochrane  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  vice- 
president,  and  G.  E.  Gibbard  of  Toronto  secre- 
tary-treasurer. „c     *     * 

We  should  judge  from  the 
^union^labor!"^     Baltimore    newspapers    that 

quite  a  lively  dispute  has 
arisen  over  the  action  of  the  Drug  Clerks'  As- 
sociation in  becoming  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  The  druggists  are 
apparently  inclined  to  criticize  the  clerks  for 
this  step,  but  the  clerks  defend  themselves  by 
saying  that  "drug  clerks  at  present  do  not  work 
to  live,  but  live  to  work,"  and  that  a  ten-hour 
day  and  a  six-day  week  must  be  brought  about. 
The  inference  is  that  this  end  can  only  be 
achieved  through  affiliation  with  union  labor, 
and  by  use  of  the  coercive  powers  possessed  by 
the  latter.  The  druggists  answer  that  "clerks 
are  aligning  themselves  with  hod-carriers  and 
other  labor  organizations,"  and  are  sinking 
professional  pharmacy  to  the  dust.  Has  any- 
body ever  heard,  they  ask,  of  a  labor  union 
among  physicians  and  lawyers?  Let  the  drug 
clerks  organize  to  better  their  condition,  and 
to  better  the  condition  likewise  of  pharmacy, 
but  let  them  refrain  from  affiliating  with  or- 
ganizations which  can  only  do  harm  to  their 
cause,  say  the  druggists. 

*     *     * 
Detroit    has    earned    or    at 

DETROIT  IN  THE       i         ^    u  •       j  j 

LIME-LIGHT.  least  has  received  consider- 
able notoriety  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Every  day  for  nearly  a  month  the 
newspapers  have  been  filled  with  discoveries 
made  and  conjectures  drawn  in  a  joint  anti- 
narcotic  campaign  conducted  by  the  police  and 
representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy. What  started  it  all  was  the  statement 
that  a  well-known  politician  in  town,  who  had 
recently  purchased  a  drug  store  as  an  invest- 
ment, turning  over  the  management  to  a  reg- 
istered pharmacist,  had  bought  large  quanti- 
ties of  heroin  tablets  during  the  last  few 
months  and  had  prescriptions  to  show  for  only 
a  relatively  small  number  of  them.  The  in- 
vestigation then  widened,  and  a  few  other 
druggists  were  charged  with  the  same  offense. 


Detectives  were  sent  out  to  round  up  the  dope 
fiends  themselves  and  to  secure  their  testi- 
mony. At  this  WTiting  things  have  apparently 
quieted  down,  and  the  newspapers  have  at  least 
left  the  subject  for  something  more  recent.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  suits  will  in  time 
be  brought  against  three  or  four  druggists,  and 
one  druggist,  we  believe,  has  already  con- 
fessed. *     *     * 

One  of  the  innovations  in- 
totTeTront,      troduced     by     Richard     H. 

Lackey,  the  new  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, is  seen  in  the  appointment  of  some  of 
the  women  members  of  the  association  to  im- 
portant committees.  The  editor  of  the  P.  A. 
R.  D.  Bulletin  reports,  for  instance,  that  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Peacock,  who  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  "Peacock's  Purity  Pharmacy"  at 
Broad  Street  and  Erie  Avenue,  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Papers  and  Queries.  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  La  Wall,  who  annually  carries  off 
several  of  the  prizes  in  the  various  events  at 
the  State  conventions  where  expert  pharma- 
ceutical knowledge  is  required,  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Botany.  Both  are  honor 
graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, where  their  respective  husbands  were,  as 
members  of  the  college  faculty,  their  tutors. 
And  both  women  have  the  ability  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
on  several  notable  occasions,  when,  in  the 
counting  of  the  votes  on  different  sides  of 
knotty  problems,  the  men  would  be  found  on 
one  side,  while  their  wives  took  the  opposite 
side  and  voted  accordingly. 


RADIOACTIVE 
WATERS. 


The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in 
Washington  has  recently  is- 
sued a  warning  to  the  public 
regarding  the  so-called  radioactive  mineral  wa- 
ters for  which  great  curative  claims  are  put 
forth.  The  Bureau  apparently  thinks  that  even 
waters  that  are  radioactive  possess  no  curative 
value,  but,  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  declares 
that  the  element  of  radioactivity  disappears 
soon  after  the  waters  are  taken  from  the 
springs.  The  radioactivity  is  due  to  radium 
emanation,  and  the  emanation  is  in  the  forn) 
of  a  gas  which  quickly  disappears.  Four  day? 
after  bottling  50  per  cent  of  it  is  gone,  and  12 
days  after  bottling  90  per  cent  of  it  is  gone.  In 
a  month  it  has  disappeared  entirely.     The  Bu- 
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reaii  declares  that  it  is  now  investigating  a 
number  of  the  so-called  radioactive  waters 
with  the  object  of  securing  evidence  on  which 
to  base  convictions  for  misbranding. 

*  *     * 

Two  of  the  older  and  better 
TWO  DEATHS.       kuowu     representatives     of 

pharmacy  have  passed  away 
during  recent  weeks.  William  F.  Blocki,  the 
junior  member  of  the  old  Chicago  drug  firm  of 
Gale  &  Blocki,  died  late  in  August  in  his 
seventy-first  year.  His  partner,  Edwin  O.  Gale, 
had  died  just  a  few  months  before.  William 
T.  Wenzell,  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
California  College  of  Pharmacy,  died  not  long 
since  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  84  years.  Mr. 
Wenzell  was  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  back  in  1855,  and  was 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the 
CaHfornia  college  from  1872  until  1898.  In 
1890  the  degree  of  Ph.M.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  his  alma  mater. 

*  *     * 

The  Chemists'  Company  of 
^^^ll^xl^x.^      Canada,   Limited,   has   been 

taken  over  by  the  Druggists' 
Corporation  of  Canada,  Limited.  These  two 
companies  were  cooperative  druggists'  manu- 
facturing concerns,  and  they  wisely  decided  to 
get  together.  Apparently  both  lines  of  goods 
will  continue  to  be  made  except  in  so  far  as 
they  needlessly  duplicate  one  another.  The 
chief  products  of  the  Druggists'  Corporation 
are  apparently  a  line  of  home  remedies  put  up 
in  attractive  packages.  The  directors  of  the 
united  companies  are  A.  E.  Walton,  George 
Marshall,  J.  H.  H.  Jury,  James  Harrison,  W. 
H.  Worden,  W.  A.  Hargreaves,  G.  E.  Gibbard, 
and  R.  B.  J.  Stanbury,  manager. 


EDITORIAL 


PHYSICIANS' 
SUPPLIES. 


In  Ohio  there  is  a  new  law 
which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  State  authorities  to  in- 
spect goods  secured  in  physicians'  offices  quite 
as  much  as  those  obtained  from  drug  stores. 
E.  W.  Harrington,  of  Columbus,  who  has 
made  quite  a  record  during  the  last  few  years 
as  State  organizer  and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  has  recently  been 
appointed  State  Drug  Inspector  by  Commis- 
sioner Strode,  and  Mr.  Harrington  seems  well 
qualified  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  un- 
der the  new  law. 


IMPROVING   AND    STANDARDIZING    STATE 
BOARD  EXAMINATIONS  IN  PHARMACY. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  re- 
ports that  we  have  read  or  listened  to  in  many 
a  day  was  that  rendered  at  Nashville  in  August 
by  the  Advisory  Examination  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy. It  may  be  explained  that  this  commit- 
tee was  created  a  year  ago  at  the  Denver  meet- 
ing, and  its  object  was  twofold:  first,  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  under  which  board-of- 
pharmacy  examinations  are  being  given,  and 
secondly,  to  make  suggestions  looking  toward 
a  general  improvement. 

From  the  very  first,  the  National  Association 
of  Boards  has  had  for  its  fundamental  pur- 
pose the  promotion  of  interstate  reciprocity. 
Reciprocity,  however,  if  it  is  to  be  fair  and 
just,  and  if  it  is  to  be  an  elevating  instead  of  a 
depressing  factor,  must  be  based  upon  some- 
thing like  uniformity — and  uniformity  so  far 
has  not  been  accomplished.  Realizing  the  situ- 
ation, the  National  Association  decided  a  year 
or  two  ago  to  work  out  something  in  the  way 
of  a  national  certificate,  to  be  accepted  by  the 
various  State  boards,  this  certificate  to  be 
based  upon  an  examination  given  by  any  one 
board  but  framed  by  a  committee  of  experts 
appointed  by  the  Association  itself.  This  was 
a  promising  plan,  but  it  failed  because  it  was 
not  generally  accepted  by  the  constituent  boards 
of  pharmacy.  The  alternative  step  was  to  cre- 
ate such  an  advisory  examination  committee 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  the  first 
annual  report  of  which  we  now  have  before 
us  for  comment. 

The  committee  comprised  H.  C  Christensen 
of  Illinois,  chairman,  E.  L.  Brandis  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Charles  Gietner  of  Missouri.  In  its 
report  the  committee  explains  that  during  the 
last  year  it  has  personally  visited  nine  State 
boards  of  pharmacy  and  has  observed  their 
methods  of  conducting  examinations.  It  has 
also  made  a  careful  study  of  the  examination 
questions  of  other  boards,  which  time  has  not 
yet  permitted  the  committee  to  visit  personally. 
In  general  the  committee  finds  that  there  is  a 
considerable  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  exami- 
nations, and  it  declares  that  this  must  be  cor- 
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rected  before  reciprocity  of  the  right  sort  can 
be  estabHshed. 

In  some  States  the  examinations  are  "long 
and  exhausting,"  and  in  others  they  are  brief 
and  superficial.  There  is  frequently  no  sense 
of  proportion  in  the  examinations,  and  subor- 
dinate subjects  are  given  more  emphasis  than 
important  ones.  Some  of  the  examiners  have 
hobbies  and  ride  them  unmercifully.  Others 
give  obscure  and  obsolete  questions,  and  still 
others  favor  unfair  and  catch  questions.  Often 
a  question  is  susceptible  of  two  or  more  mean- 
ings; names  are  misspelled;  and  inaccuracies 
of  one  kind  and  another  are  perpetrated.  These 
and  other  minor  and  major  faults  are  fre- 
quently exhibited. 

All  of  which  harks  back  to  the  statement, 
often  made  in  these  columns,  that  the  proper 
drafting  of  an  examination  paper  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world,  and  that 
it  calls  for  superior  intelligence,  considerable 
experience,  and  a  rather  unusual  set  of  quali- 
ties generally.  It  is  no  discredit  to  say  that 
good  examiners  are  few  and  far  between  and 
that  many  of  them  are  unfitted  for  the  job.  But 
how  can  the  situation  be  corrected?  Mr. 
Christensen's  committee  makes  several  sugges- 
tions. It  first  goes  into  careful  and  elaborate 
detail  of  just  what  subjects  should  be  covered 
in  an  examination,  just  what  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  each  one  of  them,  and  just 
how  many  questions  should  be  given  in  each 
branch  and  each  subdivision  of  that  branch. 
This  part  of  the  report  is  exceedingly  valuable. 
The  committee  realizes,  however,  that  the  skill 
shown  in  the  drafting  of  the  individual  ques- 
tion is  after  all  the  main  thing,  and  that  no  set 
rule  about  the  scope  of  an  examination  will 
help  very  much.  To  this  end  it  makes  two  im- 
portant suggestions: 

It  proposes  first  that  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, whomsoever  might  be  its  members  during 
the  next  year,  should  be  clothed  with  authority 
to  prepare  100  examination  questions  in  each 
of  the  several  branches,  these  to  be  printed, 
with  proper  keys,  and  furnished  to  any  State 
board  of  pharmacy  desiring  to  use  them  and 
asking  for  them.  The  committee  suggests  in 
the  next  place  that  the  different  State  boards, 
after  framing  up  their  own  examinations,  but 
before  using  them,  submit  them  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  National  Association 
for  criticism.  Both  of  these  suggestions  seem 
to  us  admirable,  and  we  cannot  see  the  slight- 


est objection  to  either  of  them.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  Advisory  Committee  of  three 
is  made  up  of  expert  examiners.  If  it  isn't, 
then  its  personnel  ought  to  be  changed.  All 
three  men,  therefore,  being  experts,  and  chosen 
especially  for  that  purpose,  ought  to  be  used 
freely  by  the  different  State  boards  throughout 
the  country.  Let  the  committee  first  frame 
questions  for  State  use.  Let  it  next  criticize 
the  questions  framed  by  the  State  boards  them- 
selves. 

The  whole  report  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee is  admirable  in  spirit.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  a  desire  to  criticize  the 
different  State  boards  of  pharmacy,  nor  to  rob 
them  of  one  iota  of  their  power  or  authority. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  committee  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  desire  that  all  concerned  may  get 
together  in  the  interest  of  national  uniformity 
and  standardization — in  the  interest  likewise  of 
a  gradual  elevation  of  pharmaceutical  stand- 
ards. We  compliment  the  committee  upon  its 
excellent  work,  and  we  trust  that  its  recom- 
mendations will  be  met  with  an  eager  response 
all  over  the  country. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  COMPETITION. 

The  Bulletin  office  was  recently  favored 
with  a  visit  from  a  prominent  western  drug 
clerk.  Without  mentioning  his  name,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  man  had  for  something  like 
fourteen  years  been  a  pharmacist  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  He  stood  for  full  prices, 
strictly  ethical  dispensing,  and  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  all  that  was  highest  in  pharmacy. 

But  tiring  of  the  long  hours,  he  gave  ear  to 
the  siren  voice  of  the  department  store  and 
before  he  knew  it  was  fast  in  the  employ  of  a 
mercantile  establishment  as  head  of  the  toilet 
goods  department.  We  were  struck  to  hear 
him  tell  of  the  policies  that  obtain  in  the  drug 
departments  of  these  large  stores.  With  per- 
fect candor,  he  spoke  of  his  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  it  was  plain  that  a  complete  change 
of  front  had  come  over  the  man.  "Of  course, 
we  shall  cut  prices,"  he  said.  "You  see,  after 
all,  that  the  function  of  the  drug  department 
in  our  place  is  mainly  to  get  people  into  the 
store."  A  fine  scheme !  Get  a  woman  into  the 
store  by  slashing  the  price  on  peroxide  or  cold 
cream,  and  then  make  a  real  profit  on  the  mer- 
chandise that  she  might  buy.  The  drug  de- 
partment is  merely  an  accessory,  a  drawing 
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card,  so  to  speak,  to  be  charged  up  to  advertis- 
ing, a  paying  side-line  if  it  makes  a  profit  equal 
to  that  of  general  merchandise. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  department  stores 
should  be  able  to  usurp  from  the  pharmacy 
those  few  preparations  which,  while  they  call 
for  no  great  skill  in  dispensing,  nevertheless 
form  a  substantial  part  of  the  druggists'  sales. 
And  the  situation  becomes  all  the  more  galling 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  men  running 
these  mercantile  drug  depots  are  themselves 
recruited  from  the  legitimate  drug  stores. 
Pharmacy  is  feeding  its  own  competition. 

The  idea,  too,  is  getting  abroad  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  money  in  toilet  goods.  Where  that 
impression  arose  is  hard  to  tell.  Recently  a 
Detroit  daily  came  out  with  a  full-page  ad.  of 
a  cooperative  concern  making  toilet  goods  for 
sale  in  department  stores.  In  this  ad.  the  claim 
was  made  that  the  department  stores  sell 
seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  toilet  preparations 
used.  Now,  cutting  those  figures  in  two,  it  is  a 
conservative  estimate  that  35  per  cent  of  all 
the  toilet  preparations  in  America  are  being 
sold  in  such  stores.  And  when  we  consider 
that  20  years  ago  perfumes,  toilet  waters,  face 
powders,  creams  and  dentifrices  were  sold 
entirely  by  druggists,  the  inroads  that  the  de- 
partment stores  are  making  on  the  drug  busi- 
ness become  very  apparent. 

Something  should  be  done.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  inroads  can  be  stopped  if 
druggists  will  make  the  proper  efforts  to  push 
their  toilet  lines.  When  we  consider  that  in 
every  big  city  there  are  at  least  100  pharmacies 
to  every  large  department  store,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  with  suitable  window  displays  and 
counter  exhibits  the  business  in  toilet  goods  can 
be  made  to  gravitate  normally  to  the  retail 
drug  store.  The  lower  prices  and  the  larger 
packages  obtainable  in  the  department  store 
must,  of  course,  always  remain  an  obstacle 
to  be  overcome.  But  a  superior  quality  of 
goods  and  a  closer  proximity  to  the  cus- 
tomer are  powerful  aids  that  will  always  favor 
the  druggist  if  they  are  properly  employed. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  OLDBERG. 

Friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Oscar  Oldberg,  led 
by  Prof.  George  D.  Oglesby,  have  testified  to 
their  veneration  by  collecting  in  the  form  of  a 
brochure  some  of  the  tributes  paid  to  the  mem- 


ory of  Dr.  Oldberg  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Words  of  appreciation  are  printed  from  25  or 
30  men  well  known  to  American  pharmacy,  but 
to  us  the  most  significant  and  valuable  estimate 
in  the  whole  book  is  that  made  by  Ernest 
Woollett,  who  was  at  one  time  private  secre- 
tary to  Dr.  Oldberg,  and  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
of  Northwestern  University.  A  portion  of 
Mr.  Woollett's  remarks  we  are  quoting: 

If  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  how  much  less 
heroic  must  the  average  man  appear  to  his  private 
secretary — to  the  one  who  sees  his  master's  ideas  in 
their  undress,  who  gets  glimpses  of  the  man's  very  soul 
irl  its  nakedness !  In  my  four  years'  work  for  Dr.  Old- 
berg I  came  to  know  him  intimately,  perhaps  better 
than  almost  any  one  living,  and  yet  the  longer  and 
better  I  knew  him  the  more  I  came  to  honor  him  for 
his  character,  to  admire  him  for  his  abilities,  and  to 
love  him   for  his  humanity. 

He  was  preeminently  a  thinking  man.  His  activities 
were  mental,  not  physical.  I  have  foimd  him  innumer- 
able times  sitting  at  his  desk  oblivious  to  all  surround- 
ings, the  room  unventilated  and  oppressively  over- 
heated or  uncomfortably  cold.  When  his  attention 
was  called  to  such  conditions  he  merely  smiled  and 
said  he  had  not  noticed  it.  He  was  literally  wrapped 
in  thought,  but  his  was  no  oriental  trance-like  abstrac- 
tion. He  would  be  working  out  some  concrete  prob- 
lem and  not  until  it  was  solved  to  the  smallest  detail 
would  he  put  line  to  paper.  Nothing  disturbed  him  at 
such  times.  His  train  of  thought  could  be  stopped  for 
a  minute,  an  hour,  or  for  days,  and  be  resumed  with- 
out effort.  He  could  stop  in  the  midst  of  a  mathemat- 
ical problem  to  attend  to  some  trivial  question  of  a 
student  and  return  to  his  task  without  a  frown.  I 
never  knew  him  to  resent  an  interruption  unless  others 
suffered  by  it.  This  ability  to  pick  up  one  subject  after 
another  with  no  confusion  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
the  immense  amount  of  work  he  assigned  himself  and 
yet  seem  to  have  plenty  of  leisure.  He  made  haste 
slowly  by  not  having  to  back  up. 

This  is  the  estimate  of  one  who  was  very 
close  to  Dr.  Oldberg,  and  who  had  a  better 
opportunity  than  any  one  else  to  get  his  true 
measure.  The  picture  drawn  is  that  of  an  orig- 
inal thinker — of  a  man  who  had  the  capacity 
to  follow  out  a  line  of  thought  until  he  reached 
the  absolute  end  of  it.  Nothing  could  swerve 
him  from  it — no  interruption,  no  daily  neces- 
sity, no  amount  of  detail  or  confusion  could 
distract  his  attention  from  the  goal  upon  which 
his  mind  was  centered.  This  is  the  quality  of 
intellectual  greatness. 
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A    FIRST-CLASS    ANALYSIS    OF    HIS    BUSI- 
NESS. 

One  of  our  readers  submits  the  accompany- 
ing statement  together  with  the  following  com- 
ments : 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  your  articles 
on  figuring  profits  and  from  them  have  adopted  a 
method  for  myself  which  seems  to  be  the  best  and 
simplest  I  have  found.     Here  is  my  statement: 

STATEMENT  JANUARY    1,    1913. 

Stock  January  1,  1912 $  4,844  01 

Merchandise,  including  freight,  bought  in  1912    9,842  57 

$14,686  58 
Stock  January  1,  1913 4,540  81 

Cost  of  goods  sold  in  1912 $10,145  77 

Bills  receivable  January  1,  1913 $306  00 

Bills  receivable  January    1.    1912 256  00 

$  50  00 

Cash  sales,   1912 $15,949  21 

Credit  sales  not  in  above 50  00 

Total  sales,   1912 $15,999  21 

Cost  of  goods  sold 10,145  77 

Gross  profit    $  5,853  44 

Overhead  expense,    1912 $4,710  25 

Depreciation  in  fixtures 173  09 

Total  overhead  expense,   1912 4,883  34 

Net  profit  for  1912 $     970  10 

Per   cent   gross   profit 36.52 

Per  cent  net  profit 6.06 

Per   cent   expense 30.46 

Our  correspondent  certainly  submits  a  very 
clear  and  lucid  statement  of  his  business.  But 
unfortunately  a  business  statement  merely  de- 
scribes. It  does  not  explain.  Our  correspon- 
dent complains:  "The  expenses  are  high  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  cutting  them 
down.  Rent  and  clerk  hire  are  the  large  items, 
and  I  have  allowed  myself  a  salary  of  $1040, 
which  is  included  in  the  expense.  I  work  ten 
or  twelve  hours  a  day  myself  and  keep  as  little 
help  as  possible  in  order  to  hold  the  expenses 
down.  I  cannot  therefore  see  how  some  stores 
get  their  expenses  so  low  and  their  net  profit 
up  to  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent." 

We  can't  help  him  out.  Perhaps  his  rent  is 
very  high.     Certainly  he  is  not  spending  much 


money  for  clerks.  Nor  is  his  salary  too  large 
for  a  business  of  the  size.  In  localities  where 
rents  are  high  business  is  apt  to  be  brisk,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  stress  of  competi- 
tion our  correspondent  is  doing  business  at 
close  prices.  Perhaps  he  allows  himself  too 
small  a  margin  of  profit  in  selling  goods.  It 
is  possible  to  roll  up  a  large  volume  of  business 
and  still  be  realizing  small  returns.  One  must 
keep  his  eye  on  the  profits. 

The  gross  profit  is  not  bad,  but  with  ex- 
penses so  high  it  ought  to  be  more.  Possibly 
a  few  departments  are  being  run  at  a  loss,  al- 
though a  close  study  of  the  business  would  be 
necessary  to  pick  them  out.  It  may  be  that 
the  buying  is  not  sufiiciently  close.  A  man's 
gross  profit  is  merely  the  difference  between 
the  total  cost  and  the  selling  price.  One  must 
look  to  both  ends  of  the  business  for  his  profits. 


HE  HAS  DONE  WELL. 

An  Illinois  druggist  asks  us  to  comment  on 
his  business.  He  submits  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Stock $  4,725  00 

Fixtures,  minus   depreciation 1,285  00 

Cash  sales  14,023  34 

Book  accounts  1,024  10 

Purchases    8,297  82 

Expenses,  including  manager's  salary 3,291  50 

Bills   payable    947  36 

Money  owed  to  the  bank 1 ,600  00 

Our  correspondent  goes  on  to  say:  'T  came 
here  eight,  years  ago  with  $750.  This  I  paid 
down  on  the  stock  and  building,  which  together 
were  valued  at  $7000.  I  have  no  money  in  the 
bank,  but  I  have  a  four-thousand-dollar  store 
building  on  which  I  owe  only  $1000,  and  I 
have  a  $2600  equity  in  my  home.  Have  I 
done  well?" 

Of  course  he  has  done  well.  His  equities  in 
his  home  and  store  buildings  amount  to  $5600. 
On  top  of  that  his  stock  and  fixtures  total 
$6010.  Against  these  fine  accumulations  stand 
only  bills  payable  and  money  due  the  bank; 
together  they  are  $2547.36. 

In  eight  years  our  correspondent  has  accu- 
mulated almost  a  $10,000  fortune  and  has 
made  a  living  beside.  Yet  he  started  with  only 
$750.  What  a  mistake  a  man  makes  who 
doesn't  realize  the  necessity  of  saving  even  the 
smallest  sums  until  he  gets  a  start  in  life !  Here 
$750  was  the  foundation  of  a  little  fortune. 

Let  us   see   what   the   business  is   earning. 
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The  cash  sales  minus  the  purchases  show  a 
profit  of  $5725.52,  which,  added  to  the  book 
accounts  of  $1024.10,  amount  to  $6749.62 
gross.  This  is  48.13  per  cent  of  the  sales,  an 
excellent  showing.  The  expenses  are  23.47 
per  cent  of  the  sales,  which  is  about  the  aver- 
age for  a  business  of  this  size.  Subtracting 
23.47  from  48.13,  we  find  the  net  profit  is 
24.66  per  cent — a  handsome  showing! 

Of  course  we  have  assumed  in  these  esti- 
mates that  the  stock  has  remained  practically 
the  same  throughout  the  year.  If  the  amount 
of  stock  has  varied,  the  profits  showing  would 
be  afifected  accordingly.  The  statement  should 
have  showed  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning and  also  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
item  of  depreciation  should  of  course  be  con- 
sidered. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THE    HONORARY    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
A.   PH.   A. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Lyons  was  chosen  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion at  the  Nashville  meeting  in  August.  The 
tribute  was  a  gratifying  one.     Dr.  Lyons  has 


Dr.  a.  B.  Lyons. 


long  been  a  valued  and  unselfish  worker  in  the 
interests  of  pharmacy,  but  being  of  a  very 
modest  and  retiring  disposition,  he  has  not 
often  been  selected  for  office.  As  a  conse- 
quence his  work  has  not  always  been  given  its 


due  meed  of  appreciation.  Long  a  member  of 
the  Revision  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  he  has 
done  work  which  for  accuracy  and  learning 
could  scarcely  be  overestimated.  In  former 
years,  too,  his  papers  read  before  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  and  his  extemporaneous  discussions  of  the 
papers  read  by  others  have  added  not  a  little 
to  the  literature  of  pharmacy.  He  is  one  of 
the  real  scholars  in  the  profession. 


PROFESSOR    REMINGTON    ABROAD. 

General  interest  will  be  created  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Remington 
attended  the  International  Pharmaceutical 
Congress  at  The  Hague  last  month  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  American. pharmacy.  He 
and  Prof.  J.  A.  Koch  were  sent  as  delegates 


Jos  p.  Remington. 

by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
Professor  Remington  was  at  the  Nashville 
meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  late  in  August,  but 
left  before  final  adjournment  in  order  to  make 
final  arrangements  to  sail  from  New  York 
during  the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday. 


DEATH   OF  I.  A.  KEITH. 

One  of  the  announcements  made  at  the 
Nashville  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  was  that  of  the  death  of 
I.  A.  Keith,  of  Lake  Preston,  South  Dakota. 
The  telegram  was  greeted  with  real  sorrow, 
and  in  token  of  sympathy  a  resolution  of  re- 
spect was  at  once  adopted.  Mr.  Keith  was 
one  of  the  small  group  of  men  responsible  for 
the  excellent  pharmaceutical  conditions  exist- 
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ing  in  his  State.  He  was  president  for  many 
years  of  the  South  Dakota  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, and  secretary  for  a  number  of  addi- 
tional years.  Prominent  from  the  first  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards 
of  Pharmacy,  he  served  one  year  also  as  presi- 
dent of  that  body.  For  fourteen  years  he  was 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Druggists'  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Company  of  South  Da- 
kota. 


A   PHARMACIST   IN   POLITICS. 

Since  we  began  an  investigation  of  the  facts 
we  have  been  much  gratified  to  know  how 
many  pharmacists  throughout  the  country  oc- 
cupy political  offices  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Among  them  is  John  R.  Elson,  of  Wellsburg, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Elson  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Democratic  president  of  the  City 
Council  of  Wellsburg  since  the  Civil  War. 
More  than  that,  he  was  the  second  Democrat 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  from  his  section 
since  1876.  A  popular  man — this  druggist  by 
the  name  of  Elson !    He  was  sent  to  the  legis- 


JoHN  R.  Elso^. 

lature  at  the  election  last  fall,  and  is  now  per- 
forming his  duty  as  a  maker  of  laws.  Mr. 
Elson  is  a  graduate  of  Wellsburg  high  school, 
the  Wheeling  Business  College,  and  the  Scio 
College  of  Pharmacy.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 


J- 


A  NICE  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  W.  GAYLE. 

_  W.  Gayle  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  has  been 
secretary  of  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion for  exactly  25  years.  Pie  has  also  been 
married  25  years.     The  ties  in  both  cases  seem 


about  equally  strong,  and  Mr.  Gayle  is  appar- 
ently quite  as  much  married  to  the  Kentucky 
Pharmaceutical  Association  as  to  Mrs.  Gayle. 
At  any  rate,  this  double-headed  quarter- 
century  anniversary  was  celebrated  recently  in 
very  delightful  fashion.  Some  of  Mr.  Gayle's 
friends  in  Kentucky  came  up  to  the  Cincinnati 
meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  late  in  August, 
grabbed  hold  of  him,  took  him  out  to  Chester 
Park,  gave  him  a  dinner,  and  then  presented 


J.  W.  Gayle. 


him,  to  his  great  surprise,  with  a  silver  pitcher 
and  loving  cup.  The  pitcher  was  engraved 
with  the  following  statement:  *To  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gayle,  as  a  token  of  esteem  from  the  Kentucky 
Pharmaceutical  Association  after  25  years  of 
continuous  service,  1888-1913."  The  presen- 
tation speech  was  made  by  Robert  Frick  of 
Louisville,  and  the  gifts  were  in  the  nature  of 
a  wedding  present  to  Mr.  Gayle  and  his  wife. 
And  yet  some  people  say  that  republics  are 
ungenerous ! 


INTERESTED    IN    CREMATION. 

Pharmacy  was  recently  honored  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Hugo  Erichsen  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Cremation  Association  of  America,  at 
the  recent  Detroit  convention  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  Erichsen  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  Detroit  Medical  College, 
and  Queen's  University  of  Kingston,  Canada, 
and  has  been  connected  with  Parke,  Davis  & 
Company  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  As  a 
cremationist  he  has  been  active  since  1885.  In 
1886  he  organized  the  Michigan  Cremation  As- 
sociation and  founded  the  Detroit  Cremato- 
rium a  year  later.     His  book  on  "The  Crema- 
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tion  of  the  Dead"  was  published  by  D.  O. 
Haynes  &  Co.  of  New  York  in  1887.  As  a 
consequence  he  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  cremation  societies  of  the  Nether- 


Dr.  Hlgo  Ericusex. 


lands  and  of  Milan,  Italy,  and  a  foreign  as- 
sociate member  of  the  Hygienic  Society  of 
France. 


THE   DEAN    OF   THE    HIGHLAND    PARK 
COLLEGE. 

We  are  showing  the  likeness  this  month  of 
Elbert  O.  Kagy,  who  is  dean  of  the  College 


Prof.  E.  O.  Kagy. 


was  graduated  from  the  P.G.  course  at  High- 
land Park  in  1808,  and  from  the  Ph.C.  course 
in  1899,  during  which  he  spent  some  time  as 
assistant  instructor  in  the  laboratories.  After 
that  he  had  seven  or  eight  years'  experience 
with  the  Scholtz  Drug  Co.  in  Denver.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Highland  Park  College  as  acting 
dean  and  was  subsequently  made  dean. 


A     DELEGATE     TO     THE     NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Burt  Finney  of  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  was  one  of 
the  delegates  of  the  North  Dakota  Board  of 
Pharmacy  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Nashville 
of  the  National  Association  of  Boards.  His 
fellow  delegate  from  North  Dakota  was  VV.  P. 


Bdrt  Finney. 

Porterfield,  a  snapshot  of  whom  we  are  show- 
ing on  another  page.  North  Dakota  has  al- 
ways taken  a  very  active  and  influential  part 
in  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards. 


of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  Highland  Park 
College  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Professor  Kagy 


*'  Fletcherizing." — 

Drs.  Foster  and  Hawk  have  been  studying  the  eflfects 
of  "Fletcherizing"  and  find  that  when  meat  is  bolted 
in  J^-in.h  cubes  it  is  not  digested  quite  as  rapidly  or 
completely  as  when  thoroughly  masticated,  but  that 
the  difference  is  small,  and  it  cannot  be  considered  that 
bolting  is  harmful,  at  least  with  meat.  The  meat  that  is 
chewed  normally  they  find  to  be  just  as  completely 
assimilated  as  that  which  was  Fletcherizcd  or  finely 
chewed.    The  investigations  were  applied  to  meat  only. 
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The  Michigan  delegation  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  at  the  Cincinnati 
meeting  late  in  August,  chartered  a  special  observation  car  for 
the  trip  down  from  Detroit. 


Some  of  the  Michicran  crowd  is  here  seen  getting  a  little  fresh 
air  as  the  train  stopped  at  one  of  the  depots  between  Detroit 
and  Cincinnati. 


Everybody  hustling  aboard  as  the  conductor  gives  the  signal 
to  go  on— a  young  woman  being  lifted  bodily  by  some  husky 
men. 


A  wreck  delayed  the  Michiganders  several  hours,  so  that  they 
were  almost  too  late  for  the  first  session  of  the  convention  on 
Monday  evening. 


Not  only  one,  but  two  wrecks  played  a  part  in  the  trip  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  from  Detroit  to  Cincinnati— rather  a  mad- 
dening experience ! 


Some  of  the  fair  ladies  in  the  Michigan  delegation.  Unfor- 
tunately this  picture,  which  should  be  the  best  of  the  lot,  is  not 
very  good. 


The  Michigan  Delegation  on  Its  Way  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
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Morgan's  druK  siure,  W.  iv.  .Miiigan  proprietor,  is  located  in 
Hot  Springs.  8.  D.  A  strictly  drug  business  is  transacted,  and 
side-lines  like  candies,  soda,  paints  and  oils  are  not  carried. 


.JacKson  s  imarmacy  in  ^Newion,  Miss.,  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive establishments  in  the  South.  This  cut,  however,  beiogr 
taken  from  a  post-card,  fails  to  do  the  store  justice. 


.NUirtrittroyd  s  drug  siorc  in  Spokane.  Washington,  is  now  oiii.' 
of  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  most  successful  iiharmacies  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  recently  remodeled  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. The  mezzanine  balcony  has  almost  as  much  room  as 
the  main  sales  floor. 


This  shows  the  jewelry  and  leather  goods  department  of 
Murgittroyd's  store.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  es- 
tablishment is  departmentized  in  this  manner.  The  prescrip- 
tion department  is  located  in  the  basement  away  from  the  noise 
and  confusion. 
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Here  we  have  the  establishment  of  the  Piedmont  Drug  Co.,  of 
Gainesville,  Ga.  Manasrer  McDermott  is  shown  in  the  rear  of 
the  picture. 


O.  P.  Ronningr  of  Watertown,  8.  D  .  apparently  m»kee  quite  • 
specialty  of  his  soda  business.  His  fountain  is  visibly  an  ex- 
pensive and  lavish  creation. 


Dra|{  Stores  Here  and  There. 
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W.  E.  Gruss,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn  , 
was  elected  president  of  the  Travelers' 
Auxiliary,  and  his  photograph  is  veiy 
appropriately  taken  in  front  of  a  bank. 
The  travelers  do  much  to  make  the  an- 
nual meetings  a  success. 


President-elect  Harry  Iverson,  of  Egr- 
land,  at  the  left,  and  retiring  president 
A.  8.  Sigurdson,  of  Valley  City,  at  the 
right.  Mr.  Sigurdson  is  quite  active  in 
politics  and  is  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee. 


At  the  left  stands  H.  L.  Haussamen, 
Grafton,  president  of  the  Pharmacy 
Board,  and  at  the  right  is  W.  S.  Parker, 
Lisbon,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the 
board  no  fewer  than  21  years  —  quite  a 
period  of  service! 


Walter  Master,  of  Willow  City,  is  an- 
other member  of  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy, and  has  served  for  several  years. 
He  conducts  an  up-to-date  store  in  his 
home  town  and  is  always  on  hand  at 
the  conventions. 


Harry  Eastman,  of  Tioga,  was  elected 
lirst  vice-president  of  the  association  at 
this  year's  meeting.  He  is  manager  and 
part  owner  of  the  E  M.  F.  Drug  Co  , 
which  conducts  stores  at  both  Tioga 
and  McGregor. 


W.  P.  Porterfield,  of  Fargo,  is  still  an- 
other member  of  the  board,  and  more 
than  that  is  also  a  State  senator.  Mr. 
Porterfield  w  as  a  delegate  from  the  bosrd 
to  the  recent  meeting  in  Nashville  of  the 
National  Association  of  Boards. 


Some  Snapshots  of  the  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


I  PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

H  No  question  is  announced  for  discussion  this  month.     We  have  received  such  a  wcahh 

M  of  good  material  in  the  form  of  answers  that  we  shall   have   to   hold   new  questions  in 

1  abeyance  for  a  month  or  two  until  we  can  get  caught  up  with  the  publication  of  papers 

M  already  in  hand.     We  may  grasp  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the  success  of  the  department 

m  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  us.     We  are  delighted  that  so  much  interest  has  been 

B  excited,  and  that  so  many    excellent  answers  have  been  sent  in    to    the   series   of   prize 

I  questions.     We  hope  our  readers  will  keep  up  their  interest,  and  that  they  will  in  nowise 

=  suffer  it  to  lessen  because  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  publication  of  new  questions 

I  for  a  month  or  two.— THE  EDITORS. 

illlllilllllllllllllll!ll!lllllllllllllllllllll]!l!llllllllllllllllllllllll!lll!lliy 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  WAY  OF  MAKING  THE  CIGAR  COUNTER  PAY? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answer  to  the  first  question  in  the  June  Bulletin. 


THE    PRIZE-WINNING   ANSWER. 

By  William  J.  Richards,  Oglesby,  III. 

It  surprises  me  that  a  druggist  should  con- 
sider his  cigar  counter  a  loss.  If  run  properly, 
whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  it  certainly 
will  pay  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested. 


Wm.  J.  Richards,  author  of  the  prize-winning  answer. 

Of  course  the  percentage  of  profit  on  cigars 
is  not  as  large  as  on  some  side-lines,  but  then 
there  is  very  little  work  attached  to  the  care 
.and  sale  of  cigars.  No  matter  what  size  your 
town  is,  if  you  go  after  the  cigar  business 
right,  you  can  capture  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade.     Druggists  should  pay  more  attention 


to  the  cigar  business,  for  it  is  one  department 
that  has  no  particular  expense  attached  to  it  ex- 
cepting the  regular  overhead. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  CIGAR  CASE. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  successful  cigar 
retailing  is  the  location  of  the  cigar  case.  It 
sliould  be  near  the  door,  preferably  opposite 
or  next  to  the  soda  fountain  if  you  have  one. 
If  a  man  wants  a  cigar  and  is  in  a  hurry  to 
catch  a  train  or  car,  he  would  not  want  to 
tramp  back  to  the  rear  of  the  store  to  get  a 
smoke.  Then  again  the  fact  that  the  case  is 
near  the  door  will  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer- 
by who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  you 
for  his  cigars.  I  have  seen  in  some  drug  stores 
where  a  customer  would  come  in  and  ask  the 
clerk,  "Where  are  the  cigars?  Do  you  handle 
cigars  ?"  There  certainly  ought  not  to  be  need 
of  questions  like  these  in  an  up-to-date  drug 
store. 

ARRANGING    THE    STOCK. 

Another  very  important  factor  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  stock.  Your  boxes  in  the 
case  sliould  be  so  arranged  and  the  ads,  in- 
clined at  such  an  angle  that  the  customer  can 
easily  make  out  the  brands  of  cigars.  Tht 
cigars  of  the  same  price  should  all  be  to- 
gether so  that  when  a  smoker  comes  in  for  a 
five-cent  cigar,  he  need  not  look  all  over  the 
case.  It  is  also  very  important  to  have  a  neat 
but  conspicuous  price  tag  on  each  box.  It  is 
sometimes  embarrassing  for  a  customer  who 
usually  smokes  five-cent  cigars  to  point  out  a 
certain  cigar  and  have  to  refuse  it  upon  finding 
out  that  it  is  a  ten-cent  cigar. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  STOCK. 


Now  we  come  to  the  two  chief  features  of 
successful  cigar  retaiHng,  namely,  keeping  the 
cigars  in  proper  condition  and  carrying  the 
right  cigars. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  cigars  be  kept 
moist,  but  not  too  moist.  To  get  a  soft  cigar 
is  about  as  annoying  as  to  get  a  dry  one.  We 
keep  a  hygrometer  in  plain  sight  in  the  cigar 
case,  which  registers  the  humidity  of  the  case. 
We  keep  the  moisture  normal  and  the  cus- 
tomer can  see  that  it  is  kept  normal. 

We  have  one  clerk  who  is  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  cigar  case.  Besides  seeing 
that  the  moisteners  are  kept  just  right,  he  also 
sees  that  there  are  no  nearly  empty  cigar  boxes 
in  the  case.  While  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  cigar  box  in  the  case  completely  full, 
especially  if  it  is  a  slow  selling  cigar  which 
needs  a  starter,  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave 
boxes  in  the  case  with  only  one  or  two  cigars 
in  them. 

GIVE    PEOPLE    WHAT    THEY    WANT. 

The  all-important  feature  in  the  cigar  busi- 
ness is  to  have  what  your  customer  wants.  Do 
not  stock  up  on  cheap  cigars.  They  may  pay 
you  a  larger  percentage  of  profit,  but  they 
won't  keep  your  trade.  We  have  a  couple  of 
five-cent  cigars  and  a  few  ten-cent  cigars  which 
we  make  leaders  out  of.  Two  of  these  are  ad- 
vertised brands  and  two  are  not.  However, 
they  are  exceptionally  good  cigars,  costing  $35 
and  $70  respectively,  list  price.  We  have  the 
sole  agency  for  these  cigars  and  have  built  up 
quite  a  trade  on  them.  Consequently  we  can 
buy  them  in  large  enough  quantities  to  get 
good  discounts,  and  can  sell  these  five-cent 
cigars  at  six  for  twenty-five  cents  and  the  ten- 
cent  cigars  at  three  for  twenty-five  cents,  mak- 
ing a  fair  profit.  W^e  make  over  five  cents  on 
every  twenty-five  cents'  worth  we  sell  in  this 
way,  and  if  we  sell  them  singly  we  make  over 
33  1/3  per  cent  profit. 

I  should  advise  any  one  handling  cigars  to 
get  a  couple  of  leaders  like  this,  some  really 
good  cigars  that  they  can  control  the  sale  of 
and  push  them  hard.  If  you  get  the  right 
cigars  you  can  certainly  sell  enough  to  make 
your  business  pay.  The  rest  of  the  cigars  in 
your  case  should  be  those  you  have  the  most 
call  for.  Of  course  you  cannot  handle  all  the 
cigars  that  are  called  for,  but  it  pays  to  cater 
to  your  trade  as  much  as  you  can  conveniently 


and  give  men  what  they  want,  instead  of  hav- 
ing your  case  full  of  cheap  unknown  brands. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  couple 
of  cigars  that  you  can  sell  for  five  and  ten 
cents  straight,  costing  $35  and  $70  a  thousand. 
On  these  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  amount 
of  profit  you  make.  But  even  so,  if  one  cannot 
get  the  straight  price  for  the  cigars,  by  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  having  leaders  and  having  the 
cigars  the  customer  wants,  he  can  build  up 
enough  trade  to  make  the  cigar  business  pay  a 
nice  profit. 


SOME  GOOD  POINTS. 

By  John  Lohmann,  Kingston,  Pa. 

The  best  way  to  make  the  cigar  end  of  your 
business  pay  is  to  give  it  some  intelligent 
thought  and  apply  a  few  of  the  rules  that  we 
are  told  by  the  successful  man  have  paid  him. 

I   CARRY  THE  TAMPA  CUBA  LINE. 

Just  putting  in  a  cigar  case  and  filling  it  with 
cigars  will  do  some  business  of  itself.  But  if 
you  mean  to  make  this  valuable  side-line  earn 
money  for  you,  that  is  only  the  beginning.  My 
aim  is  to  carry  the  brands  that  the  other  fel- 
low does  not  have,  and  I  have  found  the 
Tampa  Cuba  Cigar  Co.'s  offerings  just  the 
thing.  We  carry  the  popular  brands  and  sell 
them  when  called  for.  But  to  the  fellow  who 
knows  a  good  cigar  we  invariably  ask,  "Do  you 
want  to  try  a  good  smoke?"  Experience  time 
and  again  has  proved  to  me  that  the  patron 
will  not  only  try  the  cigar  recommended  but 
will  continue  trying  that  cigar.  And  since  it  is 
one  of  the  brands  controlled  by  me,  he  comes 
to  me  for  it. 

The  Tampa  Cuba  line  consists  mostly  of 
Key  West  goods  and  therefore  requires  more 
moisture  than  the  domestic  goods.  We  have 
put  a  plate-glass  partition  in  our  case  and 
keep  the  Key  West  goods  quite  moist  by  put- 
ting a  layer  of  tar  roofing  paper  on  the  bottom 
of  this  section  of  the  case,  and  on  top  of  this 
we  have  two  desk  blotters  that  absorb  the 
water  which  we  often  moisten  them  with.  The 
other  section  of  the  case  is  kept  rig'nt  with  two 
moistening  pads  that  slide  in  under  the  trays 
upon  which  the  boxes  rest.  Keeping  the 
smokes  in  condition  is  a  big  help  in  selling. 

HOW    WE    BUY    CIGARS. 

We  buy  our  most  popular  cigars  in  five- 
thousand  lots  and  let  our  friends  who  sell  them 
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share  in  the  quantity  price.  The  other  brands 
that  we  control  in  our  neighborhood  we  buy 
from  the  maker.  In  this  way  $35  cigars  cost 
$33.33.  The  dealer  who  pays  less  than  $35  for 
his  five-cent  cigars  makes  a  mistake  unless  it 
be  that  he  reduces  the  price  by  quantity  buying. 
Most  dealers  have  learned  by  experience  that 
a  manufacturer  cannot  put  out  a  cigar  for  less 
money — that  is,  if  he  expects  his  goods  to 
enjoy  a  continued  successful  sale, 

SELECTING    BRANDS. 

We  introduce  the  newer  brands  by  standing 
open  boxes  on  our  cigar  case,  which  catch  the 
patron's  eye  at  once.  Usually  we  receive  in- 
quiries as  to  their  merit.  Then  again,  if  we  are 
busy  and  the  patrons  in  a  hurry,  cigars  thus 
displayed  help  to  sell  themselves.  We  may 
lose  an  occasional  cigar,  but  we  figure  it  pays. 

I  am  a  smoker  and  have  been  for  twenty 
or  more  years,  and  think  that  I  know  a  good 
cigar  when  I  smoke  it.  This  is  a  help,  as  we 
never  stock  a  cigar  that  is  not  good  enough 
for  our  own  smoking. 

We  have  the  National  Cigar  Stands  agency 
and  run  their  "Saturday  special,"  which  we 
find  a  stimulant  for  the  sale  of  other  brands, 
too. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  study  your  class  of  trade 
and  learn  what  cigars  they  are  partial  to — 
light,  medium  or  strong  cigars..  Ninety  per 
cent  of  our  smokers  want  light  cigars  and  that 
is  the  kind  they  get. 

SEVERAL     RULES. 

My  rule  would  be  to  give  the  patron  his 
money's  worth  if  it  be  a  5-  or  10-cent  cigar,  for 
the  5-cent  cigar  never  pays  less  than  33  1/3  per 
cent  profit,  and  the  10-cent  not  less  than  sixty. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  direct  whenever 
possible. 

Keep  the  cigars  in  the  proper  condition. 

Do  not  display  boxes  with  a  few  cigars. 

Make  a  window  display  at  least  once  a 
month. 

Handle  brands  not  sold  by  other  dealers  in 
your  neighborhood  excepting  the  popular 
brands. 

Educate  your  patrons  to  smoke  the  brands 
which  you  control.  Give  them  the  best  dis- 
play always.  If  you  are  introducing  a  new 
cigar  which  you  control  hand  one  out  occa- 
sionally to  your  patrons  to  try. 

If  you  are  located  so  that  you  can  go  after 
the  box  trade,  make  an  effort  to  get  it  either  by 


special    sale   or   by    the   persistent,    kt-op-at-it 
method  of  display  and  salesmanship 

Another  point  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
is  the  price  tag  on  each  box  and  lid  holder  in 
order  that  the  boxes  may  be  displayed  uni- 
formly. 

We  have  built  up  a  profitable  cigar  busi- 
ness by  judicious  buying  and  proper  care  of  the 
stock,  and  by  giving  the  smoker  a  good  article 
for  his  money.  Our  cigar  case  is  accessible 
from  the  door,  just  opposite  the  soda  fountain. 
As  a  rule  smokers  are  in  a  hurry. 

As  a  parting  word,  I  should  counsel  the 
druggist  to  stock  the  best  his  money  can  buy, 
as  the  man  who  smokes  much  knows  a  good 
cigar  and  will  walk  blocks  to  get  the  one  that 
pleases  him.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  names 
of  my  best  5-cent  sellers  and  the  address  of 
the  maker  to  inquirers. 


LET    ONE    MAN    RUN    THE    DEPARTMENT. 
By  William  R.  Dry,  P.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

There  is  no  department  in  a  drug  store 
which  is  more  neglected  than  the  cigar  de- 
partment. This  holds  true  with  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  stores  to-day. 

The  cause  of  this  is  probably  due  to  several 
reasons:  the  proprietor  either  considers  it  so 
small  a  part  of  his  business  as  to  be  not  worth 
bothering  about,  or  he  feels  that  the  profits 
are  too  small. 

Either  one  of  these  reasons  will  be  the  an- 
swer you  receive  from  a  druggist  who  is  neg- 
lecting his  cigar  counter. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  A  CIGAR  BUSINESS. 

To  build  up  a  successful  and  profitable  cigar 
business,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  that  de- 
partment some  of  your  time  and  energy. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  has  been  tried  out  in  a 
number  of  stores,  to  my  knowledge,  and  not 
once  has  it  failed  to  build  up  a  nice  profitable 
cigar  business. 

Select  one  of  your  clerks,  whom  you  think 
would  be  best  adapted  to  this  work  and  who 
would  take  an  interest  in  his  department.  Give 
him  entire  charge  of  the  cigar  business  in  your 
store  and  let  him  feel  that  it  is  up  to  him  to 
make  a  success  of  it.  It  will  be  his  duty  to 
keep  the  cigar  case  clean  and  in  good  order. 
He  will  see  that  his  stock  is  maintained  in 
proper  condition,  and  will  have  sufficient  goods 
on  hand  to  supply  the  demand. 

Try  this  scheme  for  one  month  and  you  will 
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be  greatly  surprised  at  the  results,  v/hich  will 
suffice  to  assure  you  that  the  plan  will  wori< 
out  all  right.  But  it  will  take  from  three  to 
six  months'  time  to  really  get  your  business 
on  a  paying  basis. 

One  of  the  big  factors  in  building  a  cigar 
business  is  to  keep  the  stock  in  proper  condi- 
tion, not  allowing  it  to  become  too  moist  or 
too  dry. 

Carry  a  good  line  of  the  popular  brands  in 
your  section,  as  well  as  a  few  brands  of  your 
own,  for  the  man  who  is  undecided  as  to  what 
he  wants  to  smoke.  If  you  use  a  good  quality 
of  cigar  for  your  own  "special"  you  can  soon 
build  up  a  nice  business  on  it.  It  is  well  to 
have  small  price  tags  attached  to  each  box  in 
the  case. 

The  most  popular  selling  brands  should  be 
carried  in  stock  in  several  shades  in  order  to 
please  the  most  particular  buyer.  Men  who  are 
regular  smokers  soon  get  a  "hobby"  on  a  cer- 
tain cigar  in  some  particular  shade.  These  are 
the  men  you  want  to  cater  to.  Once  you  get 
them  coming  your  way  for  their  cigars,  they'll 
stick  by  you  and  prove  your  best  means  of  ad- 
vertising. 

Feature  some  special  week-end  sale  on 
cigars  occasionally.  This  will  help  you  build 
up  a  nice  box  trade.  An  occasional  window 
display  of  cigars  will  be  necessary,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  small  window  strips. 

BENEFITS  OF  A  CIGAR  DEPARTMENT. 

A  good  cigar  department  is  a  good  ad.  for 
your  store.  One  must  consider  not  only  the 
profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  cigars  but  also 
the  numerous  other  sales  that  can  be  made 
after  getting  customers  into  the  store.  We 
have  found  it  a  good  scheme  to  make  small 
displays  on  the  cigar  case,  of  goods  that  men 
will  buy  readily  when  reminded  of  them.  A 
small  display  case  of  shaving  brushes  on  the 
cigar  case  has  sold  more  brushes  for  us  in  one 
week  than  we  could  otherwise  sell  in  two 
months.  Another  small  case  displaying  play- 
ing cards  gave  us  equally  good  results.  There 
are  numerous  articles  of  this  kind  that  can  be 
exhibited  to  advantage. 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  a  store 
you  own,  if  you  want  to  have  a  cigar  business 
in  it  you  must  give  it  your  attention  just  as 
you  do  the  soda  fountain  or  candy  counter. 
Unless  you  are  willing  to  do  this,  you  had  bet- 
ter leave  out  the  cigar  case  entirely.  To  carry 
a  line  of  cigars  which  are  not  kept  in  proper 


condition  will  cause  customers  to  conclude  that 
the  rest  of  your  business  is  conducted  in  the 
same  careless  manner. 

KEEP    A    MONTHLY    RECORD. 

Have  your  cigar  clerk  make  up  a  monthly 
report  of  the  cigars  on  hand,  the  cigars  bought 
during  the  month,  and  the  cigars  sold  for 
that  month.  This  will  require  about  one-half 
hour's  time  and  will  tell  you  at  a  glance  just 
which  cigars  are  selling  best.  In  this  manner 
one  can  avoid  overbuying  in  brands  that  do 
not  sell  readily. 


GET  NEXT  TO  YOUR  CUSTOMERS. 
By  Coan  Paxton,  Marion,  Ind. 

The  cigar  department  should  be  well  toward 
the  front  of  the  store,  probably  at  one  side  of 
the  front  door.  Take  pains  to  see  that  the  case 
is  in  the  very  best  of  order.  Cleanliness  is  a 
direct  asset.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket, 
and  helps  both  your  credit  and  sales. 

In  securing  or  making  a  success  of  a  cigar 
business,  you  must  have  a  salesman  behind  the 
cigar  counter  at  all  times.  This  is  a  point  which 
is  often  neglected  by  many  druggists.  A  cigar 
customer  is  generally  in  a  hurry  and  service  is 
what  lie  wants  besides  a  good  cigar. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  your  trade  is, 
cigars  or  drugs,  you  will  sell  more  goods  if 
you  keep  your  stock  and  store  clean  and  tidy. 

In  keeping  your  case  clean,  first  see  that  the 
glass  is  clean  and  is  kept  clean ;  secondly,  when 
a  box  of  cigars  gets  low,  so  that  you  can  see  the 
bottom,  take  it  out  and  put  in  a  fresh  box. 
Never  throw  the  cigars  back  into  the  box,  so 
that  tliey  will  lie  in  an  ill-arranged  way;  lay 
them  back  so  they  will  look  neat. 

The  cigar  salesman  should  be  a  man  of 
pleasing  appearance,  as  a  grouch  behind  the 
case  is  a  mortgage  on  the  store. 

Many  a  cigar  salesman  thinks  he  knows  the 
goods  because  he  can  call  them  by  name.  He 
might  as  well  assume  he  knows  literature  be- 
cause he  can  name  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  more  you  know  about  cigars  the  more  in- 
teresting it  becomes.  And  he  who  knows  most 
about  an  article  can  sell  it  best. 

KNOW    EACH     customer's    TASTE. 

While  I  was  writing  this  a  gentleman  came 
in  and  said,  "Mr.  Brown  and  I  got  a  good  cigar 
here  the  other  dav  and  I  want  one  like  it."  The 
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cigar  salesman,  knowing  tliat  Mr.  Ikown 
smoked  nothing  but  La  Venga,  said,  "It  must 
have  been  a  La  Venga,  for  that  is  what  Mr. 
Brown  smokes."  "Yes,"  came  the  reply, 
"that's  the  name,"  and  he  purchased  50  cents' 
worth.  Learn  your  regular  smokers,  know  the 
kind  of  cigars  they  wish  and  smoke.  It  pays. 
It's  the  little  things  that  count. 

Who  wants  a  stale  cigar,  maybe  with  the 
wrapper  broken?  Always  keep  your  cigars 
fresh  and  never  offer  a  customer  a  cigar  with 
a  broken  wrapper. 

Failure  at  the  cigar  counter  is  due  more  to 
the  lack  of  ideas  than  anything  else. 

Never  throw  out  one  cigar,  but  several.  The 
customer  might  purchase  more  than  he  in- 
tended to  if  you  give  him  a  chance.  If  he 
should  purchase  a  quantity,  offer  to  put  them 
in  wrappers  for  him.  He  won't  forget  the 
courtesy. 

A  well-arranged,  orderly,  tidy  case  will  catch 
a  man's  eye,  hold  his  attention,  and  finally 
open  his  pocketbook.  And  when  you  induce 
a  customer  to  open  his  pocketbook  it  surely 
helps  you  to  boost  your  bank  account. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  lady  go  into  a  cigar  store 
and  purchase  a  box  of  cigars  for  her  hus- 
band? Ladies  will  buy  cigars  at  a  drug  store 
if  tlieir  attention  is  called  to  your  stock  of 
high-grade  cigars.  Tell  them  you  have  the 
cigars  that  their  husbands  smoke. 

A  satisfied  customer  is  your  best  advertise- 
ment, so  have  your  cigar  lighter  in  working 
order  and  a  box  of  matches  on  the  cigar  case. 

A  FEW  DON'tS. 

Here  are  some  don'ts  for  the  cigar  counter: 

Don't  hand  out  a  broken  cigar. 

Don't  smoke  while  on  duty. 

Don't  hide  the  match  box.  Keep  it  on  the 
case. 

Don't  let  the  stock  run  low  and  have  to  say 
"We  are  out  of  that." 

Don't  allow  wrappers  and  handbills  to  lie  on 
the  cigar  case. 

Don't  be  a  grouch.    It  hurts  business. 

Don't  forget  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness. Some  of  us  are  a  long  way  from 
Heaven  when  it  comes  to  cleanliness. 

Don't  forget  to  say  "Thank  you"  with  a 
smile. 

Don't  allow  the  clerks  to  take  the  coupons 
out  of  the  cigarette  packages. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  CIGAR  COUNTER  PAY. 
By  F.  W.  Churchill,  Proctor,  Vt. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  continually  doing  is 
to  overstock  our  cigar  case.  And  I  presume 
many  have  no  account  of  their  monthly  sales 
or  stock.  We  are  all  in  the  game  of  buy  and 
sell  and  have  listened  to  the  glib  talk  of  a  good 
salesman  who  talked  in  five-thousand  lots  far 
too  many  times.  As  a  usual  thing,  many  of 
the  cigar  counters  in  drug  stores  are  run  at  a 
loss,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  system 
which  will  give  you  an  understanding  of  your 
cigar  business  and  make  the  cigar  counter  a 
good  asset. 

MY  SYSTEM. 

Take  an  inventory  of  the  cigar  stock  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month.  Keep  memoranda 
of  such  brands  of  cigars  as  are  bought  during 
the  month.  Use  separate  sheets  of  paper  for 
each  month  which  may  be  ruled  in  this  form: 


CIGARS— APRIL, 

1913. 

Namk  of  Ciqar. 

Rec'd  dur- 
ing month. 

Cigars 
on  hand. 

Cigars  aold. 

Plutocrat 

Golden  Wedding ... 

Hobby 

Cremo 

250 

1000 

500 

250 

100 

650 

50 

25 

IflO 
850 
450 
225 

Total 

2000 

825 

1176 

When  you  make  the  monthly  record,  take 
the  previous  month's  paper  showing  cigars  on 
hand,  which  you  add  to  number  received ;  de- 
duct the  number  on  hand  and  this  balance  will 
show  the  amount  sold  during  the  month.  I 
have  used  this  system  and  found  after  a  year's 
trial  that  I  know  just  how  my  cigar  counter  is 
doing. 

Of  course,  this  will  necessitate  some  work. 
I  have  found  the  most  convenient  way  of  keep- 
ing this  record  was  on  a  card  index  which  may 
be  filed  away  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Care  should  be  taken,  during  the  winter 
months  especially,  to  have  the  cigars  of  the 
proper  moisture.  Many  of  our  cases  are  not 
tight,  and  I  have  found  it  an  jidvantage  to  use 
a  humidor  back  of  the  counter. 

Advertise  your  cigars  by  their  name  with 
neat,  attractive  cards,  and  add  a  new  one  to 
your  stock  occasionally,  as  there  are  those  who 
are  always  looking  for  something  new. 

One  trouble  with  the  man  who  says  his  cigar 
counter  does  not  pay  is  that  he  thinks  cigars 
will  sell  anyway,  and  does  not  give  thought  or 
consideration  to  this  part  of  his  business. 
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CARRY    ADVERTISED    GOODS. 

By  George  J.  Evans. 

A  druggist  to  be  successful  in  the  cigar  line 
should  carry  advertised  cigars.  He  should  fea- 
ture a  special  line  of  about  five  good  brands, 
under  his  own  name — i.e.,  Jones's  Special,  5 
cents;  Jones's  "Top  Notch,"  10  cents;  and 
Jones's  "Ultra  Special,"  15  cents,  2  for  25 
cents.  Or  he  can  use  some  catalogue  name  as 
he  sees  fit. 

I  find  cigars  costing  less  than  $35  a  thousand 
a  poor  investment,  unless  you  get  one  brand 
costing  from  $25  to  $30  it  thousand  which  are 
to  be  sold  six  for  25  cents.  It  pays  to  carry 
brands  asked  for  by  regular  customers,  and  a 
selling  price  should  be  in  each  box.  Neat  cards 
serve  the  purpose  well.  A  humidor  keeps  these 
cigars  in  good  condition  so  that  they  do  not  get 
too  dry,  and  crack  or  break. 

A  FREQUENT  LEAK. 

Of  course  most  drug  clerks  smoke  cigars, 
and  perhaps  all  clerks  do  not  pay  cash  for 
them;  so  usually  there  is  a  loss  of  perhaps  five 
or  six  to  a  box  of  fifty  cigars.  If  you  pay 
$3.50  for  a  hundred  cigars  and  retail  them  at 
five  cents  each,  you  make  $1.50,  less  the  cost 
of  those  smoked  by  the  "boss,"  the  clerks,  and 
occasionally  one  given  to  a  friend  or  customer. 
Perhaps  fifty  cents'  worth  are  disposed  of 
without  a  profit.     That  leaves  $1.00  profit. 

We  sell  cigars  made  in  different   States — 


New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
etc.,  besides  Cuba,  Florida,  or  Key  West 
cigars.  It  pays,  as  different  smokers  like  the 
taste  and  smell  of  different  tobacco.  Our  cig- 
arettes are  kept  in  a  separate  case,  as  cigar- 
ettes spoil  the  flavor  of  a  good  cigar.  A  satis- 
fied customer  is  the  best  advertising  a  druggist 
can  have. 

I  should  keep  my  cigar  money  separate,  so 
that  I  could  know  how  much  I  was  making 
each  month.  On  Saturday  it  pays  to  give  a 
souvenir,  such  as  a  cigar  case,  match-box,  cigar 
clipper,  etc.,  with  each  25-  or  50-cent  sale;  or 
on  some  Saturdays  sell  10-cent  cigars  three  for 
20  cents  for  a  leader. 

SPECIAL   BOXES   FOR   CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas-time  it  is  well,  and  profitable,  to 
put  in  some  boxes  of  six,  twelve,  and  twenty- 
five  cigars  to  the  box  for  holiday  gifts.  Get 
good  brands  and  your  customers  will  come 
back  another  year.  We  have  a  patent  cigar 
case,  and  each  customer  picks  out  his  own 
cigar.  It  is  a  good  investment.  It  saves 
time  for  the  clerk  and  pleases  the  customers. 

If  the  cigar  business  pays  corporations  under 
enormous  rentals  and  other  expenses,  like  the 
United  Cigar  Stores,  why  should  it  not  pay  a 
man  who  has  a  professional  education?  I 
have  not  seen  the  cigar  trade  conducted  at  a 
loss,  and  I  have  sold  the  "weed"  for  twenty 
years  as  a  drug  clerk  and  manager. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SHOW= CARDS. 

A    Simple    System    Described— Block    Letters    Preferable    for    Their    Ease    and    Legibility 
Points  About  the  Paints,  the    Paper,  and  General  Technique. 

By  FRANK  MONAHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


Show-cards  have  become  important  factors 
in  assisting  druggists  to  sell  their  goods.  Drug- 
gists are  realizing  more  than  ever  what  an  ac- 
tual business  necessity  show-cards  are.  Up- 
to-date  stores  have  at  least  one  card  in  each 
window  and  several  throughout  the  interior  of 
the  store.  The  show-card  is  a  silent  salesman 
of  great  influence.  It  excites  the  curiosity  of 
the  passer-by ;  shows  him  the  goods,  tells  him 
the  price,  and  often  makes  a  sale  instantly.  Ob- 
serve for  yourself  how  people  look  into  your 
windows  when  they  contain  a  show-card.   The 


average  druggist  cannot  use  the  newspaper  or 
the  billboard,  but  with  the  show-card  it's  dif- 
ferent. This  is  one  branch  of  advertising  that 
is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

BLOCK    LETTERS    EASY    TO    MAKE. 

In  making  show-cards,  legibility  being  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  vital  importance,  the  block 
letter  will  be  found  to  be  easily  read  and  easily 
made.  The  block  letter  is  constructed  upon 
mechanical  and  mathematical  lines.  O  is  rhe 
foundation  letter  of  most  of  the  alphabet.     It 
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is  the  top  of  B,  C,  D,  G,  P,  O,  R,  and  S,  and 
the  bottom  of  B,  C,  D,  J,  ofc,  and  U.  The 
rest  of  the  letters  are  made  of  straight  lines, 
perpendicular  or  drawn  at  angles. 

The  following  is  a  method  we  have  used  for 
several  years  to  make  show-cards  that  are 
pleasing  in  design  and  lettering: 

From  posters  or  printed  show-cards  having 
block  letters,  cut  out  the  upper  case  or  capital 
A,  I  and  O  (see  diagram  No.  1).  These  three 
letters  are  all  you  require  to  guide  you  in  mak- 
ing every  letter  in  the  alphabet  and  the  numer- 
als besides. 


rv\ 


\j 


Diagram  No.  1. 

The  A  is  used  by  following  the  edges  with  a 
fine  pointed  lead-pencil  in  making  that  letter 
itself.  When  reversed  leave  out  the  cross-bar 
and  you  have  V ;  two  V's  joined  make  W ;  V 
with  an  I  on  each  side  makes  M.  In  making 
Y  the  upper  part,  or  v,  should  extend  two- 
thirds  the  height  of  the  letter,  the  standard, 
or  I,  being"  one-third.  In  making  X  join  v  and 
V,  each  being  the  height  of  the  letter. 


Diagram  No.  2. 

How  to  use  the  second  tool,  or  I :  The  width 
of  block  letters  is  three  times  the  width  of 
the  I,  excepting  I  itself,  and  M  and  W,  which 
are  the  width  of  four  I's.  E,  F,  H,  I,  K,  L,  N, 
T,  Z,  and  parts  of  the  M  and  V^  are  made  with 
the  I.  Knowing  they  should  be  as  high  as  the 
I  and  three  times  its  width,  a  little  practice  will 
enable  you  to  make  these  letters  easily  and 
mathematically  correct.  For  example,  to  make 
H:  with  the  I  make  a  perpendicular  line  at 
right  and  left,  leaving  the  space  of  one  I  be- 
tween them.  Then  make  the  cross-bar,  by 
turning  the  I  to  a  horizontal  position. 

The  third  tool,  I  or  O,  is  used  in  making 


B,  C,  D,  G,  J,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  and  U.  To 
make  B,  D,  P,  or  R,  make  the  perpendicular 
line  at  the  left  with  the  I,  and  make  the  loops 
with  the  O,  as  shown  in  diagram  No.  2.  The 
S  is  made  by  outlining  the  O  at  the  top  and 
bottom   of   the   space  to  about  one-third   its 


Diagram  No.  3. 

height ;  then  finish  the  middle  by  two  sections, 
made  by  using  half  the  top  of  the  O,  as  shown 
in  diagram  2. 

To  make  the  numerals  block  off  spaces  of 
equal  proportions  as  shown  in  diagram  3,  and 
mark  out  the  numerals  with  the  I  and  O. 

We  use  three  sizes  of  these  forms:  two, 
three,  and  five  inches  in  height,  and  find  them 

9 


CLEAN'EM  UP 


<^*^ 


L- 


10' 


This  show-card  was  used  by  Mr.  Monahan  to  advertise  a  straw- 
hat  cleaner.    The  original  was  S  by  8  feet. 

the  handiest  to  work  with  in  making  show- 
cards  and  window  strips. 

THE   LETTERING. 

When  ready  for  work,  place  your  cardboard 
or  paper  on  a  smooth  table  and  draw  with  a 
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pencil  two  straight  horizontal  lines  across  it. 
These  lines  should  be  apart,  the  height  of  the 
I.  Placing  your  letter  forms  between  them, 
outline  with  a  lead-pencil.  When  all  the  letters 
are  outlined  use  a  sable  brush  to  fill  in  the  let- 
ters. When  the  paint  is  dry,  erase  the  pencil 
marks. 

The  question  of  size  of  card  or  paper  and 
the  color  of  them  or  the  paint  may  be  changed 
to  suit  the  purpose  or  occasion.  White  cards 
lettered  in  black  are  used  the  most.  A  neat 
border-line  is  frequently  used  and  adds  to  its 
effectiveness. 

The  best  show-card  paint  we  ever  used  is 
made  by  a  formula  submitted  by  Paul  McCon- 
omy  and  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy a  few  years  ago:    Lampblack,  1  ounce; 


alcohol,  2  ounces ;  gum  arabic,  1  ounce ;  water, 
q.  s.  8  fluidounces.  Rub  the  lampblack  with 
alcohol.  Make  the  mucilage  of  acacia  with 
sufficient  water.  Mix  the  two  and  add  suf- 
ficient, water  to  make  8  fluidounces.  To  make 
red  paint,  substitute  vermillion  for  the  lamp- 
black; for  blue,  use  ultramarine;  for  green, 
use  chrome  green. 

After  you  have  mastered  the  block  letter  you 
can  adopt  other  styles  by  adding  spurs,  etc.,  to 
it.  Be  slow  in  doing  this,  however.  Be  sure 
you  have  at  least  one  style  perfect.  The  space 
between  the  letters  should  be  half  the  width 
of  the  I.  Between  words  separate  with  the 
width  of  two  Fs.  Remember  that  all  these  let- 
ters must  be  uniform  in  height  and  breadth 
and  spaced  in  a  uniform  way. 


A  TALCUM  POWDER  WINDOW. 


The  proprietor  of  McCoy's  drug  store  in 
Minot,  N.  D.,  employs  a  young  "woman.  Miss 
Birdie  Piper  by  name,  whose  chief  function  it 
is  to  arrange  the  displays  in  the  windows  and 


though  the  color  scheme  is  not  at  all  shown  in 
our  engraving,  it  is  abundantly  apparent  that 
the  design  was  a  very  attractive  one.  Inci- 
dentally Miss  Piper  serves  as  a  regular  clerk 


on  the  show-cases,  to  write  show-cards,  and  to 
look  after  decorative  features  generally.  The 
idea  seems  to  work  out  admirably,  as  may  be 
well  shown  from  the  accompanying  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  Miss  Piper's  windows.     Even 


also,  and  we  are  told  that  her  sales  record  is  a 
very  good  one.  There  may  be  a  tip  here  to 
other  proprietors  who  are  anxious  to  have  their 
displays  and  decorations  up  to  the  minute  in 
attractiveness. 


SOME  NEW  DISPENSING  HINTS. 

Sui{|{estions   that   Conduce    to    the    Proper    Conduct  of  a  Dra[{    Store  — Handling  Glassware 

with  Minimum  Breakage— Various  Ways  of  Expeditln|{    Prescription  Work— Several 

Faylni  Innovations   for   Dispensers — Measures  that  Effect 

a  Saving  in  the  Pharmacy. 

By  JOSEPH  HART.  Ph.O.. 

Chief  Clerli  for  Osseward's.  Seattle. 


While  I  recall  the  saying  "subordinates  are 
to  listen,  not  talk,"  the  fact  remains  that  I  have 
been  very  quiet  for  a  v^hole  year.  And  under 
such  circumstances  even  a  child  is  allowed  the 
privilege  of  an  occasional  word  in  big  com- 
pany. I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  what  I  may 
figuratively  term  my  best  paying  side-line.  Al- 
though foreman  in  the  store,  I  consider  myself 
merely  a  clerk,  having  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  for  an  agreed  salary.  The  balance  I 
consider  a  royalty  on  my  "side-line." 

I  have  worked  with  many  men,  some  of 
whom  were  more  experienced  and  thorough 
than  the  others,  but  who  as  a  rule  sold  short 
on  consideration,  were  deficient  in  persever- 
ance, and  lacked  utterly  the  greatest  asset — 
interest.  For  brevity  we  shall  consider  the 
aforesaid  three  things  to  mean  loyalty,  and  the 
continuous  striving  for  its  highest  develop- 
ment is  my  "side-line." 

While  knowledge  is  good,  loyalty  is  an  es- 
sential for  an  employee  to  attain  his  advance- 
ment, and  the  largest  number  of  advancements 
have  not  been  offered  to  those  fellows  who 
could  dwell  for  a  long  time  on  the  profound 
intricacies,  nor  to  the  man  who  is  always  com- 
plaining without  making  an  effort  to  better 
things.  Honors  go  to  constructors,  those  fel- 
lows who  are  applying  their  interests  to  the 
welfare  of  the  store,  so  as  to  cut  off  large 
waste  of  both  money  and  time  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  both  the  service  and  the  finished 
products. 

No  matter  how  trivial  and  simple  you  may 
deem  the  following  suggestions,  they  neverthe- 
less lead  to  things  of  more  importance.  There- 
fore, I  want  to  refer  to  them  briefly. 

Having  culivated  quite  a  keen  sense  of  ob- 
servation, I  can  walk  into  most  any  drug  store 
and  by  merely  noticing  the  way  the  dirty 
dishes  are  placed  on  the  board  can  give  not 
only  a  fair  estimate  of  percentage  lost  by 
breakage,  but  I  can  also  tell  the  class  of  work- 


men employed.  Very  few  drug  stores,  I  no- 
tice, take  the  advantage  of  the  insurance  of- 
fered on  their  fine  glass  and  porcelain  utensils 
by  the  mere  separation  of  their  boards  so  that 
the  heavy,  dirty  wares  are  not  stacked  with 
the  light,  fragile  pieces.  They  throw  mortars, 
pestles,  graduates,  with  and  without  glass  stir- 
ring rods,  etc.,  into  one  heap  and  not  infre- 
quently lay  them  on  the  edges  of  the  board  in- 
stead of  setting  every  utensil  that  has  been 
used  way  to  the  back.  The  latter  practice  al- 
ways assists  the  next  fellow  to  find  a  safe  place 
for  his  used  dishes.  It  saves  time  and  reduces 
breakage  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  must 
clean  them. 

NO    MAN    INDISPENSABLE. 

It  is  your  paid  duty  to  save  both  time  and 
money.  Yet  many  fellows  who  have  no  com- 
punction about  appropriating  their  obligated 
time  for  things  adverse  to  the  interest  of  their 
employer,  are  ready  to  fight  if  you  refer  to 
them  as  dishonest.  This  brings  to  mind  very 
forcibly  an  incident  when  I  was  anxious  to 
save  the  time  of  my  employer.  My  idea 
was  to  have  all  my  prescription  corks  boiled 
in  water,  quickly  dried,  and  then  fitted  into  the 
sterile  bottles  before  the  bottles  were  placed  in 
the  trays.  I  had  been  in  the  store  just  two 
weeks,  and  my  coworkers,  all  of  whom  were 
getting  $125  a  month,  would  not  adjust  them- 
selves to  any  change  by  a  new  man,  although 
they  were  always  way  behind  with  the  work. 
No,  they  would  rather  shove  the  other  fellow 
out  of  the  way,  hunt  around  among  the  corks, 
wasting  both  their  own  time  and  that  of  their 
fellow  workers  who  were  thus  disturbed. 
Again,  if  the  prescription  was  one  for  the  eyes, 
it  would  contain  dirt  from  the  cork  or  rubber 
bulb  of  the  dropper  and  there  would  be  another 
delay  for  filtration.  If  you  have  clean  utensils 
and  containers  and  use  the  best  material  you 
have  no  idea  how  little  filtering  will  be  neces- 
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sary.  The  reduction  of  these  Httle  lost  mo- 
tions eventually  amounted  to  so  much  in  the 
way  of  time-saving  that  the  work  my  former 
coworkers  thought  impossible  for  their  number 
to  accomplish  is  now  really  done  better  with 
one  man  less. 

Just  when  I  was  nearly  through  with  the 
complete  rearrangement  of  the  stock  two  of 
the  oldest  men  in  point  of  service  failed  to  re- 
port for  duty.  This  we  naturally  understood 
was  to  demonstrate  their  importance  and  to 
show  the  futility  of  my  efforts.  Although  we 
had  a  very  hard  day,  it  passed  pleasantly  and 


^e.i/jie  hAn^a^* 


t.  coa^iif  cf  fart/f,h  en 


A  handy  cheap  label  moistener  suggested  by  the  author. 

smoothly.  The  employer  was  so  well  pleased 
that  he  paid  these  two  fellows  the  next  morn- 
ing for  their  previous  work  and  let  them  out. 
They  had  been  there  so  long,  they  thought  they 
could  not  be  replaced.  Whenever  you  get  to  a 
point  where  you  consider  yourself  indis- 
pensable, just  recall  some  one's  expression, 
"Suppose  you  died." 

Speaking  of  time-savers,  here  is  another: 
Where  you  haven't  a  capsule-filling  machine, 
count  out  the  number  of  capsules  you  want,  al- 
lowing one  extra,  and  putting  the  container 
back  in  place.  If  you  do  not  use  a  good  capsule 
and  have  to  replace  it,  you  will  gain  nothing. 
However,  I  like  P.,  D.  &  Co.'s  capsules  because 
they  are  smooth,  clean,  and  clear  as  glass,  and 
by  packing  and  then  dropping  into  a  box  a  re- 
count and  wiping  are  obviated.  Any  high  box 
will  do  to  drop  them  in.  When  all  are  filled, 
you  do  not  waste  time  picking  them  up  from 
the  counter,  but  transfer  all  at  once  to  the 
proper  size  prescription  box.  In  this  way  you 
do  not  carelessly  soil  the  capsules  by  your 
hands  in  the  large  stock  container. 

LABEL    ON    COLLAPSIBLE    TUBES. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  noticed  how  some 
manufacturers  attached  their  labels  securely  to 
their  collapsible  tubes.    Since  then  I  save  time 


and  add  to  the  neatness  of  the  tube  by  first 
sticking  on  a  blank  label  of  the  same  size  as 
that  on  which  I  am  going  to  w^ite  the  direc- 
tions, and  which  should  reach  only  partly 
around  the  tube.  Afterward  I  place  in  position 
the  label  bearing  the  directions  so  that  the 
middle  will  fall  on  the  uncovered  area,  the  ends 
overlapping  the  first  label.  We  have  boxes  for 
our  tubes,  but  do  not  label  them  for  fear  that 
when  the  patient  desires  a  refill,  he  cannot  find 
the  lid. 

I  am  so  anxious  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  time  of  my  coworkers  that  I  even  kept 
tally  on  the  time  necessary  for  labeling.  This 
induced  me  to  put  in  gummed  labels.  To  pre- 
vent the  boys  from  licking  them  I  adopted  the 
small,  cheap  label  moistener  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

I  do  not  desire  to  create  the  impression  that 
my  ways  are  the  best.  But  I  do  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  just  a  little  different  way  of 
numbering  stock  drawers  or  doors  in  the  dif- 
ferent pill  and  tablet  cabinets.  Start  the  first 
drawer  of  the  first  row  of  the  different  sections, 
the  sections  being  lettered,  with  11  and  run 
nine  to  a  row;  the  next  row  at  21 ;  the  next  at 
31 ;  and  so  on,  each  running  nine  to  the  row. 
Suppose  your  index  book  list  an  article  in  33 
and  section  A.  How  easy  it  is  to  walk  to  the 
first  section  and  look  in  the  third  drawer  of  the 
third  row.     See  the  accompanying  sketches. 
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Drawers  and  cabinets  for  pills,  tablets,  and  other  goods. 

We  do  not  consume  too  much  of  one  an- 
other's time  in  checking,  for  we  find  it  so  easy 
to  check  by  remembering  the  smallest  amount 
of  ingredient  used  and  give  the  amount  of  the 
others  from  this.  When  I  pick  up  the  pre- 
scription to  check  I  know  exactly  how  the  in- 
gredients are  going  to  be  called.  To  facilitate 
work  we  are  very  careful  that  no  check  num- 
ber goes  out  on  a  prescription,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient will  bring  only  the  numbers  on  the  label 
when  a  refill  is  desired. 
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If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am  inexorably 
prejudiced  against  in  the  drug  business,  that 
one  thing  would  be  the  capping  of  prescription 
bottles  with  paper  caps  and  rubber  bands. 
Sometimes  it  may  for  various  causes  be  neces- 
sary, but  then  it  is  excusable.  It  costs  good 
time  and  much  money,  and  furthermore  many 
people  tear  off  only  enough  of  the  cap  to 
enable  them  to  draw  the  cork.  I  have  fre- 
({uentiy  noticed  on  the  return  for  a  refill  the  ap- 
palling amount  of  filth  that  had  accumulated 
around  the  neck. 

FINISHING    PACKAGES. 

We  also  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  waste  of 
our  prescriptions  by  the  patient.  To  accom- 
plish this  we  see  that  our  work  goes  out  in  the 
best  and  most  suitable  containers.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  special  wide-mouth  bottles  for 
injections,  sterilizing  the  syringe  before  fitting 
it   into   the   bottle,    eye-dropper   bottles,    both 


An  oi)ened  cabinet  door  showing  the  bottles  arranged  on  the 
inside  of  it. 

white  and  blue  and  different  sizes,  every  part 
of  which  has  been  thoroughly  washed  in  boil- 
ing water.  Be  sure  and  pull  the  rubber  bulb  off 
and  wash  thoroughly.  We  have  both  eye  and 
nasal  collapsible  tubes,  sterilized,  which  not 
only  prevent  waste  but  avoid  all  dirt. 

The  most  appreciated  innovation  is  the  dis- 
pensing of  all  tablets,  pills,  etc.,  in  screw-cap 
jars,  which  may  now  be  procured  in  all  sizes 
from  a  drachm  upward  with  your  name  and 
address  blown  in  for  a  little  less  money  than 


what  the  printers  charge  for  their  best  card- 
board boxes.  In  using  these  jars  I  find, 
when  necessary  to  employ  cotton,  it  is  better 
to  place  the  cotton  on  the  bottom  and  not  on 
the  top. 

In  checking  invoices  I  place  all  goods  that 
are  to  go  to  the  same  section  of  the  store  to- 
gether, thereby  saving  time  and  the  retracing 
of  steps. 

Aren't  you  at  times  provoked  when  you  want 
to  use  such  preparations  as  homatropine,  hy- 
oscine,  etc.,  to  find  the  small  glass  stoppers 
have  fallen  out  and  the  contents  of  the  bottles 
wasted?  I  know  this  to  be  another  chance  to 
manifest  your  loyalty  by  always  capping  with 
a  piece  of  paper  and  twine  any  of  these  expen- 
sive chemicals  when  you  chance  to  see  a  bottle 
that  has  been  opened,  whether  you  opened  it 
or  not. 

You  know  it  is  more  pleasing  to  both  your 
employer  and  yourself  to  send  out  a  pretty, 
clear  white  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  it  only  requires  about  5  grains  of 
sodium  thiosulphatc  to  the  pint  of  solution  to 
remove  that  dirty-yellow  color.  As  I  make  all 
my  saturated  solutions  by  percolation,  they  do 
not  need  filtering. 

PAYING    INNOVATIONS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  more 
paying  innovations  that  always  have  and  al- 
ways will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded:  Clean, 
cheap  tooth-brushes  for  the  capsule  machine 
and  clean,  cheap  scrubs  for  hand  sifting  of 
powders ;  the  placing  of  heavy  clean  crash  tow- 
els on  the  bottom  of  the  clean  porcelain-lined 
sink ;  the  adjusting  of  a  piece  of  cotton  over 
the  hole  of  a  large  funnel,  adding  strength  to 
the  apex  of  paper;  properly  securing,  fitting, 
and  wetting  the  filter  in  the  funnel  so  as  to  ac- 
celerate filtration,  and  asking  deposits  before 
dispensing  expensive  prescriptions,  besides 
working  as  rapidly  as  accuracy  will  permit  so 
that  nearly  every  one  can  wait  without  be- 
coming impatient;  the  use  of  pieces  of  paper  in 
the  water-bath  as  a  safety  gauge  (for  when 
the  bath  becomes  dry  you  soon  get  the  odor 
from  the  burning  paper)  ;  getting  down  to 
work,  whether  on  your  duty  hours  or  not,  early 
enough  to  make  up  the  morning  orders  and  get 
them  into  the  wholesale  houses  for  before-noon 
deliveries,  and  phoning  in  your  order  at  noon 
for    additional    shorts    for   evening  delivery, 
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thereby  getting  two  deliveries  a  day  at  no  cost 
and  keeping  your  stock  up  well  without  wast- 
ing your  motorcycles'  or  riders'  time. 

Just  consider,  fellows,  how  easily  any  one 
could  have  accomplished  what  I  have,  or  how 
many  more  of  such  simple  things  you  can 
think  of  for  your  mutual  advantage.  Suppose 
you  do  a  little  more  than  what  you  are  paid 
for.    I  am  acquainted  with  many  rich  men  who 


work  not  because  they  are  fond  of  the  money, 
but  for  the  pleasure,  regardless  of  exertions,  of 
beating  out  in  the  game.  It  will  be  the  same 
for  you  provided  you  think  before  you  play 
your  hand. 

By  these  measures  I  have  effected  a  saving 
in  excess  of  my  salary  which  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  will  be  quite  a  nice  clear  and  clean 
profit  for  the  house. 


THE  SALE  OF  TRUSSES. 


Maklnil  a  Success  of  the  Line— The  Amount  of  Stock  that  One  Must  Carry— What  Prices  to 

Char({e — The  Theory  of  Rupture  and   Its   Cure — How  to  Attract  Patients, 

and  Other  Information  About  the  Truss  Business. 

By  H.  P.  PETTIGREW, 

Garfield.  Utah. 


My  experience  in  truss-fitting  has  been  con- 
siderable. It  has  extended  over  quite  a  period 
of  time. 

To  be  a  success  in  this  line,  one  must  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  nature  of  ruptures.  He 
must  have  mechanical  ability  and  know  all 
about  every  truss  that  is  on  the  market. 
Lastly,  one  must  be  a  good  salesman  and  a 
good  talker;  for  to  be  successful  in  this  busi- 
ness, as  in  all  others,  one  must  commercial- 
ize it. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  must  make  good, 
for  the  best  advertisement  is  one  satisfied  pa- 
tient advising  another  who  is  in  need  of  a 
truss. 

Doctors,  as  a  rule,  are  exceedingly  incom- 
petent at  truss-fitting.  In  fact,  I  know  only 
one  graduated  physician  who  is  an  expert 
truss-fitter.  The  subject  of  rnechanical  appli- 
ances as  a  possible  cure  for  rupture  receives 
too  little  attention  in  the  medical  colleges.  I 
know  personally  many  physicians  of  high 
standing  in  the  practice  of  medicine  who  are 
bunglers  at  fitting  trusses. 

THE   CAUSE   OF   RUPTURE. 

The  causes  of  rupture  are,  in  my  opinion, 
seldom  correctly  stated.  A  theory  is  herewith 
advanced  that  "habitual  constipation  is  a  pro- 
lific cause  of  hernia,"  although  I  have  never 
seen  that  idea  advanced  in  text-books. 

A  rupture  is  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of 


the  intestine  through  a  natural  opening  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  It  may  be  femoral,  inguinal 
or  umbilical.  It  is  never  due  to  a  tear  of  the 
muscles,  save,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  incisional 
hernia,  which  of  late  years  have  enormously 
increased  in  frequency,  due  to  surgical  opera- 
tions on  the  abdomen — i.e.,  removal  of  ap- 
pendix, etc. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  rupture  may  not 
always  be  discernible  at  once.  But  it  will 
gradually  enlarge  until  finally  the  patient  goes 
to  a  doctor  for  relief.  The  doctor  will,  of 
course,  advise  an  operation,  meanwhile  direct- 
ing him  to  be  fitted  with  a  truss  for  temporary 
relief.  The  idea  of  going  to  a  hospital  and 
being  operated  upon  seems,  curiously  enough, 
to  appeal  to  a  patient.  Every  ruptured  person 
who  applied  to  me  for  advice  had  the  opera- 
tion idea  so  firmly  embedded  in  his  mind  that 
it  was  an  effort  to  talk  him  out  of  it.  The 
fee  for  an  operation  being  considerable,  the 
temptation  to  the  physician  is  correspondingly 
great.  The  medical  profession  has  suffered 
commercialism  pari  passu  with  the  art  of 
pharmacy.  But  if  the  patient  does  have  an 
operation  performed,  his  triumph  will  be  short- 
lived. Within  three  to  five  years  he  will,  in 
eight  cases  out  of  ten,  have  a  recurrence  of 
his  rupture,  and  then  be  obliged  to  wear  a 
truss  over  a  scar,  with  no  further  possibility 
of  a  cure.  I  can  cite  many  instances  of  this 
kind,  but  refrain  because  it  would  not  be 
germane  to  the  subject. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  is  prop- 
erly fitted  with  the  right  kind  of  a  truss,  a 
cure  within  a  year's  time  is  possible  in  eighty 
per  cent  of  all  cases  treated.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  fraud  in  the  truss  business.  The  ma- 
jority of  patients  who  come  to  be  fitted  have 
been  stung  from  one  to  three  times  through 
replying  to  newspaper  advertisements,  before 
they  consult  a  reputable  dealer  nearer  home. 
These  are  always  hard  ones  to  handle  because 
they  will  not  believe  what  you  say.  Here  is 
where  strong  talk  is  necessary.  But  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  the  truss-fitter  must  know  his 
business  and  make  good. 

ADVERTISING    NECESSARY. 

To  make  the  truss  department  pay,  the 
dealer  must  advertise  it  and  push  it,  not  wait- 
ing for  a  stray  case  now  and  then  to  wander 
into  the  store.  Attract  patients  with  adver- 
tisements and  then  treat  them  skilfully. 

To  handle  the  trade  right,  the  dealer  must 
keep  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars invested  in  stock,  and  this  amount  of  cap- 
ital must  be  made  to  pay  returns.  Properly 
handled,  it  will  do  it.  Don't  be  cheap.  Keep 
the  prices  up,  and  secure  suitable  compensation 
for  skilled  service.  If  a  truss  costs  $48  to  $50 
a  dozen,  charge  $15  for  it,  or,  for  a  double 
hernia,  $25.  If  you  are  skilled  and  render  a 
good  equivalent  for  the  money,  the  patient 
will  gladly  pay  the  price. 

It  is  impossible  to  guarantee  a  cure  with  any 
truss.  The  most  that  can  be  guaranteed  is 
that  the  truss  will  fit  and  hold  the  rupture. 
Most  patients  seem  to  expect  perfect  comfort 
with  a  truss  on  their  body.  That  is  impossi- 
ble. Relative  comfort  only  may  be  reasonably 
expected.  The  patient  must  learn  to  wear  his 
truss  and  favor  himself  accordingly.  The  lift- 
ing of  heavy  loads  and  the  strain  of  hard 
labor  are  thought  to  be  the  causes  of  hernia, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  daily  strain  at  the  stool 
of  those  who  suffer  chronic  constipation  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  little  cause  which  event- 
ually induces  a  rupture.  Then  the  intestine 
shoots  out  through  the  natural  opening  and 
hernia  is  established.  Coughing  and  sneezing 
are  a  greater  strain  on  a  truss  than  any  ordi- 
nary labor  would  be. 

A  patient  comes  to  your  store  and  wants  a 
truss.  You  take  him  to  the  truss  room  and 
proceed  to  show  the  stock.     If  left  to  his  own 


choice,  he  will  probably  select  an  elastic  belt 
truss  with  a  water  pad  or  a  soft-rubber  cush- 
ion with  practically  a  flat  or  but  slightly  con- 
vex suface  to  present  to  the  body.  Such  a 
truss  may  be  fairly  comfortable  to  wear.  But 
the  rupture  will  grow  worse  under  it.  A  belt 
truss  of  this  description  was  originally  in- 
tended for  night  use  only,  but  gradually  came 
into  service  as  a  day  truss. 

HOW  A  TRUSS  CURES  RUPTURE. 

The  possibility  of  a  cure  for  rupture  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  appliance  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  massaging  by  means  of  a  suit- 
able pad,  the  muscles  surrounding  the  opening, 
and  increasing  thereby  the  circulation  of  blood 
to  the  part,  thickening  the  muscles  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  natural  opening  is  closed  suffi- 
ciently to  hold  up  the  intestine  as  in  the  case 
of  a  non-ruptured  person.  This  is  the  ration- 
ale of  the  operation  of  a  properly  constructed 
and  perfectly  fitted  truss. 

An  ordinary  convex  pad  of  wood  or  a  soft 
pad  of  rubber  will  not  accomplish  this  result. 

Inguinal  hernias  are  usually  easy  to  fit.  The 
hardest  cases  will  be  the  fat  ones  with  a  big 
belly.  Such  cases  may  be  helped  most  by  an 
abdominal  supporter  in  connection  with  the 
truss.  The  truss  dealer  will  also  be  confronted 
with  cases  of  incisional  hernia  resulting  from 
operation  for  appendicitis.  These  are  best 
handled  with  an  abdominal  supporter  with 
specially  constructed  pads. 

Femoral  hernia  may  be  more  difficult  to 
handle  than  inguinal,  but  I  have  seen  one  case 
cured  after  wearing  a  hard  rubber  truss  fitted 
with  a  femoral  hernia  pad  for  one  year.  In 
fact,  in  my  experience,  the  hard  rubber  trusses 
give  the  best  satisfaction  in  point  of  comfort, 
durability  and  service,  besides  being  more  san- 
itary, 

A    LARGE    STOCK    NEEDED. 

In  the  truss  business  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  assortment  of  appliances,  for  if  the  patient 
will  not  have  what  you  know  would  be  best 
for  him,  then  let  him  have  what  he  wants.  In 
every  case  make  the  sale  or  some  one  else 
will. 

The  truss  business  is  profitable  if  conducted 
right.  Don't  be  a  cheap  John.  Be  sure  you 
know  your  business  and  stick  to  the  right  price 
as  a  specialist  in  that  line. 


DRUGGED  AND  ROBBED. 

A  Weird  Story  in  which    an    Old    English  Apothecary  Becomes    the  Victim  of  a  Scheming 

Chinaman— The  Heathen  Dra^s    His  An^Io-Saxon    Friend  with   Cannabis,  Elicits 

the  Combination  of  the  Safe,  and  Gets  Away  with  the  Cash— A  Bit 

of  Fiction  that  Savors  of  Reality. 

By  ERNEST  C.  CRIPPS. 

Berkhamsted,  Eniiland. 


One  would  hardly  look  for  adventure  or 
strange  happenings  in  the  humdrum,  matter- 
of-fact  calling  of  pharmacy.  Yet  this  story 
proves  that  weird  and  exciting  experiences 
sometimes  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  man  behind  the 
drug  counter. 

In  the  early  seventies  I  had  just  finished  my 
apprenticeship,  and  had  obtained  my  first  berth 
as  assistant  to  an  old  chemist  in  the  east  end  of 
London,  in  the  district  between  the  Mile  End 
Road  and  the  Commercial  Road,  that  teeming 
underworld  of  London,  with  its  crowds  of 
aliens  and  its  squalor  and  misery. 

My  employer  had  pitched  his  tent  there  some 
years  before  the  commencement  of  this  yarn, 
and  his  business  was,  of  its  kind,  fairly  pros- 
perous. Most  of  our  customers  were  aliens, 
and  of  these  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
were  Chinese.  I  had  not  been  there  many 
weeks  before  I  discovered  that  nearly  every 
house  in  the  street  was  an  opium  den — or 
worse. 

MY    MYSTERIOUS    EMPLOYER. 

The  boss  was  certainly  a  strange  character, 
so  strange  as  to  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
reference.  He  resembled  no  one  so  much  as 
one  of  the  old  apothecaries  who  flourished  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
19th  century  druggist  he  united  the  supersti- 
tious and  mystic  lore  of  the  old  alchemists. 

He  was  thin  and  spare  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  his  face  was  long,  with  scanty  hair 
and  whiskers.  He  was  of  a  taciturn  disposi- 
tion and  rarely  smiled.  Needless  to  say  he  was 
a  bachelor,  and  he  and  I  did  the  cooking  be- 
tween us,  with  occasional  help  from  a  char- 
woman to  clear  up  the  place. 

The  shop  was  as  strange  as  its  owner. 
There  were  the  usual  impedimenta  of  a  phar- 
macy, cheek  by  jowl  with  the  dried  frogs  and 
lizards  of  an  earlier  age.  A  large  framed  rep- 
resentation of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  a 
crystal,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  gave  notice 
to  the  customers  that  the  art  of  divination  was 


practiced,  as  well  as  the  art  of  healing.    Often 
the  one  assisted  the  other. 

His  collection  of  "herbs"  and  "simples" 
was  most  complete,  and  my  knowledge  of  ma- 
teria medica  was  very  much  above  that  of  the 
average  assistant  after  I  had  been  with  him 
for  a  few  months.  He  had  a  large  garden  at 
the  rear  of  the  house,  in  which  he  cultivated 
many  of  the  plants  used  in  the  daily  business 
of  the  pharmacy.  When  I  tell  you  these  were 
collected  and  attended  to  when  certain  "as- 
pects" of  the  planets  were  in  force,  and  the 
moon  was  either  at  the  full  or  almost  there, 
you  will  realize  that  he  carried  out  his  knowl- 
edge of  astrology  in  a  thorough  fashion.  His 
customers  were,  as  I  said  before,  usually 
Chinese,  and  these  he  generally  attended  to 
himself. 

My  duties  consisted  in  arranging  the  stock 
and  serving  the  usual  children  and  women  who 
crowded  in  after  tea,  and  whose  requirements 
were  usually  of  the  penny  order. 

I  had  not  been  there  many  days  before  I  dis- 
covered there  was  something  mysterious  about 
my  employer.  Foreigners  were  coming  and 
going  at  all  times  of  the  day.  Many  of  these 
passed  into  the  room  behind  the  shop,  the  door 
of  which  was  then  locked.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so  it  was  opened,  the  occupants 
came  out,  and  my  employer  would  return  to 
work,  apparently  very  dazed,  like  a  man  wak- 
ing from  deep  sleep.  For  some  time  I  put  this 
condition  down  to  the  influence  of  some  drug, 
although  so  far  as  I  could  discover  he  w^as  in 
general  a  most  abstemious  man,  and  rarely 
touched  alcohol  in  any  shape  or  form. 

But  one  day  I  discovered  the  secret.  Over 
the  door  of  the  room  was  a  shelf,  and  behind  it 
a  fanlight.  He  was  locked  in  the  room  as 
usual,  this  time  with  a  Chinaman.  While 
mounting  the  steps  to  get  something  down 
from  the  shelf,  I  heard  voices  in  excited  con- 
versation, and  in  a  language  quite  unknown  to 
me.     Peeping  through  the  fanlight,  I  saw  my 
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employer  seated  in  his  armchair.  His  eyes 
were  closed,  iiis  face  was  (juite  altered  in  ap- 
pearance, and  from  his  lips  was  proceeding  a 
stream  of  words  evidently  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  known  to  his  visitor,  who  occasionally 
threw  in  an  expression. 

It  then  came  to  me  quick  as  a  shock  that 
here  was  a  spiritualistic  "medium"  as  well  as  a 
druggist,  and  I  learned  afterwards  that  he  was 
said  to  be  controlled  "by  some  Chinaman  who 
gave  advice  to  the  members  of  a  secret  society, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  the  same  street!" 

It  was  just  after  this  that  the  incident  oc- 
curred which  prompted  this  story,  and  if  the 
details  are  strange,  and  seem  unlikely,  it  must 
be  remembered  the  whole  surroundings  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  shop  were  quite  unlike  any 
other  place  I  had  been  in  before  or  have 
worked  in  since. 

My  employer  had  one  very  peculiar  fad.  He 
mistrusted  all  banks,  and  kept  all  his  wealth — 
no  inconsiderable  amount — in  cash  and  notes, 
in  a  safe  in  the  shop.  This  was  the  most  mod- 
ern and  up-to-date  thing  in  the  place,  for  it 
was  one  of  Chubb' s  latest,  and  was  opened  by 
a  combination  of  figures  known  only  to  the 
owner,  who  occasionally  changed  it  as  the  fit 
seized  him.  The  presence  of  this  safe  was 
known,  of  course,  to  all  frequenters  of  the 
shop,  for  it  was  placed  so  as  to  court,  rather 
than  shun,  notice. 

FU    CHANG. 

One  evening  a  Chinaman  entered  to  make  a 
casual  purchase.  If  I  had  known  then  what 
I  afterwards  learned  about  him  I  should  have 
handed  him  over  to  the  police,  and  thereby 
saved  several  lives.  As  subsequent  events 
proved,  he  was  a  consummate  villain,  a  crim- 
inal of  the  most  terrible  type,  and  yet  a  man 
ot  wide  culture  and  reading,  with  a  knowledge 
of  drugs  and  poisons  most  complete  and  ex- 
haustive, equaling  and  even  excelling  that  of 
most  medical  men. 

I  will  call  him  Fu  Chang,  and  his  real  name 
was  in  after  years  well  known  to  the  police  as 
the  organizer  and  perpetrator  of  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  most  terrible  murders.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  seemed  to  have  persistently 
directed  his  undoubted  abilities  in  an  evil  direc- 
tion rather  than  the  reverse.  He  was  as  dif- 
ferent in  personal  appearance  to  the  usual  type 
of  Chinese  dock  laborer  as  is  a  well-bred 
Englishman  to  a  navvy,  and  he  spoke  the  Eng- 


lish language  most  fluently.  His  face  was  full 
of  power,  with  dark,  piercing,  magnetic  eyes — 
eyes  whose  glare  it  was  not  well  to  meet,  and  I 
could  easily  imagine  how  he  dominated  the 
half-score  of  Chinese,  who  blindly  followed 
him,  and  carried  out  his  evil  dictates  and  sug- 
gestions. My  employer  was  out  when  he  made 
his  first  visit  to  the  shop,  but  upon  subsequent 
occasions  he  supplied  his  wants — chiefly  alka- 
loidal  poisons — and  became  quite  friendly  with 
him. 

For  strange  though  it  may  seem,  they  had 
many  topics  in  common.  My  employer  was 
deeply  interested,  for  instance,  in  all  forms  of 
occultism  and  divination,  and  Fu  Chang  could 
give  him  full  and  peculiar  information  about 
many  branches  of  the  arts  known  and  prac- 
ticed by  his  countrymen.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  along  his  ulterior  object  was  rob- 
bery, and  how  he  carried  out  his  nefarious  pur- 
pose sounds  nothing  short  of  marvelous  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  byways  of  the 
black  arts — for  I  can  call  the  process  by  no 
other  name. 

THE   ROBBERY. 

I  had  been  away  for  a  few  days'  holiday  and 
returned  early  one  morning,  before  the  time  for 
opening  the  shop.  I  had  a  latch-key,  but  found 
on  trying  the  door  that  it  was  unfastened. 
Upon  entering  I  saw  that  the  safe  which  faced 
the  door  was  opened,  and  a  cursory  examina- 
tion revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  empty.  I  went 
into  the  sitting-room  behind  the  shop,  and 
there  found  my  employer  in  his  chair ;  his  head 
had  fallen  forward  upon  his  chest,  and  he  was 
to  all  appearances  dead. 

1  found,  however,  that  his  heart  was  feebly 
beating,  and  I  quickly  summoned  a  medical 
man.  It  so  happened  the  nearest  one  was  out, 
and  I  had  to  go  further  afield.  Fortunately 
the  physician  whom  I  called  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  symptoms  of  the  lesser 
known  narcotic  poisons,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance I  got  the  old  fellow  to  bed,  and  by  means 
of  hot-water  bottles  and  stimulants  we  tried 
to  get  him  round. 

After  some  time  he  revived,  and  his  first 
words,  when  consciousness  was  fully  estab- 
lished, were: 

"He  has  got  the  combination,  and  has 
robbed  me !"  "Who  has  ?"  both  the  doctor  and 
I  exclaimed.  "Why,  that  villain  of  a  Fu 
Chang.  He  came  in  late  last  night,  and  forced 
me  to  tell  him !" 
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Without  further  ado  the  police  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  robbery,  although  from  the 
first  we  all  knew  that  a  man  of  Fu  Chang's 
caliber  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
safely  away  with  his  ill-gotten  gain.  After 
the  police  had  left  with  all  the  information 
they  needed,  although  we  kept  certain  details 
to  ourselves  as  not  being  essential  to  the  rob- 
ber's discovery,  my  employer  had  so  far  re- 
covered that  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  give  us 
an  account  of  what  had  transpired  and  how 
the  robbery  had  taken  place.  "Last  night," 
he  commenced,  "about  9  o'clock,  just  as  I  was 
closing,  the  Chinaman  came  into  the  shop,  as 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  lately,  for  a 
chat.  His  topics  of  conversation  have  been 
always  most  interesting  and  even  fascinating 
to  me,  and  I  learnt  with  some  regret  that  he 
intended  leaving  this  district  for  some  time. 

"So  chummy  did  we  get  that  I  produced  a 
bottle  of  whisky — a  rare  occurrence  for  me — 
and  we  each  had  a  glass.  We  had  just  finished 
them  when  the  night-bell  rang,  and  I  went  into 
the  shop  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  late  cus- 
tomer. When  I  returned  he  suggested  we  each 
have  another  glass,  which  I  poured  out,  and 
which  we  both  drank.  He  said  'good  night'  at 
about  13  o'clock  and  left  me. 

"I  returned  to  the  room  and  sat  down  in  my 
armchair  for  a  few  minutes  before  going  to 
bed. 

INTOXICATED   BY    CANNABIS. 

"I  must  have  dropped  off  to  sleep,  for  I 
suddenly  awoke  with  the  sound  of  laughter  in 
my  ears. 

"I  looked  around,  but  could  see  no  one,  and 
then  suddenly  I  was  seized  with  such  a  par- 
oxysm of  mirth  that  I  fairly  rocked  in  my 
chair.  There  seemed  then  nothing  to  cause  it, 
and  yet  I  was  being  fairly  convulsed  by  the  in- 
sane bursts  of  hilarity  which  fell  from  my 
lips. 

"My  impression  at  first  was  that  I  had  taken 
a  little  too  much,  and  I  thought  my  bed  would 
be  the  best  place,  so  getting  on  my  legs  I  tried 
to  reach  the  door." 

"Excuse  me,"  broke  in  the  doctor,  "but 
could  you  discover  no  cause  for  this  laughter?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  druggist,  "I  hardly  like 
to  mention  it,  as  it  seems  so  ridiculous,  but 
everything  in  this  room  appeared  so  inexpres- 
sibly comic  that  I  was  forced  to  shake  with 
mirth. 

"For  instance,  the  bookcase  there  had  such 


a  roguish  expression  that  it  seemed  to  wink  at 
me,  and  the  table" — 

And  to  my  astonishment  he  burst  out  in- 
to a  peal  of  laughter  that  fairly  shook  him  and 
also  the  bed. 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head  with  the  air  of 
a  well-satisfied  man  and  asked: 

"But  how  long  were  you  getting  to  the 
.door?" 

"Ah,  that  is  another  strange  experience.  It 
seemed  hours  before  I  got  to  that  door,  al- 
though I  remember  pulling  out  my  watch  and 
finding  it  was  but  a  few  seconds.  Time 
seemed  to  be  stretched  out.  I  pushed  on  as 
best  I  could,  but  barely  managed  to  crawl.  At 
last  I  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  when 
I  looked  up  they  seemed  to  stretch  away  for 
miles  upon  miles.  The  possibility  of  ever  get- 
ting up  them  seemed  so  remote  that  I  slowly 
made  my  way  into  the  shop.  After  what 
seemed  an  eternity,  I  lit  the  gas." 

"Had  you  other  sensations?"  interrupted  the 
doctor. 

"Yes,  I  had,"  replied  the  druggist,  "but  1 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  expressing  them 
in  articulate  speech.  Can  you  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  if  instead  of  the  five  .senses  we 
possess,  they  were  all  rolled  into  one?" 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head  with  quick  com- 
prehension. 

"Everything  I  saw  and  heard  seemed  to 
come  through  one  main  sense  channel.  For 
instance,  I  heard  colors!  The  tincture  of  lav- 
ender compound  bottle,  when  I  looked  at  it, 
gave  out  a  deep  note  not  unlike  the  pedal  pipes 
on  an  organ.  Tincture  of  cantharides  emitted 
a  shrill,  piercing  note,  and  a  row  of  blue  bottles 
of  cucumber  and  glycerin  chattered  like  a  row 
of  noisy  sparrows. 

"And  then  the  ceiling  commenced  to  descend 
upon  me,  and  when  I  thought  it  would  crush 
me,  it  retreated  again,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  nightmare  the  street  door  was  slowly 
opened ! 

"A  strange  fear  seized  me  and  I  felt  I  was 
paralyzed.  It  was  the  paralysis  of  a  bad 
dream.  I  seemed  to  know  who  was  coming ;  it 
was  that  villain  Fu  Chang,  and  I  had  an  in- 
tuition that  he  wanted  the  contents  of  the  safe. 

"Years  seemed  to  pass  as  the  door  opened 
wider  and  wider,  and  then  that  terrible  face  ap- 
peared, the  eyes  blazing,  as  they  were  fixed 
upon  mine. 

"And  then  came  the  strangest  experience  of 
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all.  I  felt  there  was  some  terrible  power  at 
work  extracting  the  numbers  of  the  safe  com- 
bination. As  he  got  nearer  and  nearer,  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  mine,  I  felt  an  insane  desire 
to  shout  the  figures  aloud,  but  with  the  last 
vestige  of  my  will-power  I  fought  against  it. 

"And  then  he  got  quite  close  to  me,  and  his 
face  was  within  a  foot  of  mine.  His  eyes 
seemed  literally  to  burn  me,  and  the  wish  to 
tell  him  what  I  knew  he  wanted  became  over- 
powering. 

"I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer,  and  1 
opened  my  mouth  to  speak.  But  no  words 
came  audibly.  Instead,  right  iu  front  of  me, 
I  sazv  in  pale  yellow  the  figures  required,  364S, 
and  with  a  fiendish  look  the  terrible  face  van- 
ished, and  I  knew  no  more  till  you  awakened 
me  just  now." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  brok- 
en only  by  the  sound  of  the  doctor's  pencil  as 
he  finished  making  his  notes. 

"Yes,"  he  said  at. last,  "a  most  interesting 
case,  and  one  I  am  most  pleased  to  have  been 
able  to  investigate.  I  had  a  suspicion  that  you 
had  had  a  big  dose  of  cannabis  indica  when  I 
was  first  called  in.  Your  story,  told  so  vivid- 
ly, confirms  it.  Not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
who  takes  an  overdose  has  the  subjective  hallu- 
cinations you  appear  to  have  had,  but  such  ex- 
periences are  well-known  and  go  to  prove  that 
time  and  space  and  sound  and  color  after  all  do 


not  possess  the  fixed  and  rigid  quantities  we 
usually  give  to  them. 

"And  then  on  the  top  of  cannabis  to  use 
hypnotism!  What  a  consummate  villain  Fu 
Chang  is,  and  don't  I  wish  we  may  catch  him !" 

Needless  to  say  we  didn't  catch  him.  It  was 
not  till  some  three  years  later  he  was  caught 
red-handed,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  his 
many  crimes  on  the  gallows. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  robbery  had  been  his 
object  from  the  first  time  he  entered  the  shop. 
He  had  chosen  his  time  well  when  I  was  away, 
and  when  the  druggist  had  gone  out  to  serve 
the  late  customer  the  dose  had  been  placed  in 
the  empty  glass.  The  old  man  was  already  a 
bit  fuddled,  or  he  would  have  noticed  the  color ; 
although  it  is  quite  possible  Fu  Chang  pos- 
sessed an  extract  or  tincture  much  more  power- 
ful than  is  usually  used  in  medicine.  He  exer- 
cised devilish  ingenuity  in  his  choice  of  the 
cannabis,  as  he  needed  a  drug  which  would  not 
stupefy,  but  which  would  paralyze  the  will, 
whilst  keeping  the  brain  fairly  clear.  We  dis- 
covered later  that  he  was  a  most  successful 
hypnotist,  and  if  he  had  turned  his  powers  in 
the  direction  of  alleviating  pain  and  curing 
disease,  would  have  been  as  distinguished  in 
that  capacity  as  he  was  in  crime. 

A  singular  and  strange  story,  the  reader 
doubtless  exclaims!  But  then  it  is  a  truism 
that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction ! 


Thb  West  Virginia  Board  of  Pharmacy.— These  gentlemen,  reading  from  the  left,  are:  B.  E.  Downs,  8.  M.  Scott,  Jr.,  Alfred  Waker, 

W.  C.  Price,  and  F.  B.  Hajrmaker. 
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SELECTIONS 


THE    PHARMACIST    AND    NATIONAL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE. 

In  Germany  every  worker  earning  less  than 
$500  a  year — against  an  income  limit  of  $800 
in  Great  Britain — has  to  be  insured  against 
sickness.  According  to  the  last  official  statistics 
for  the  year  1911,  there  were  in  all  13,619,048 
persons  insured  against  sickness,  which  repre- 
sents about  one-fifth  of  the  total  population. 
The  aggregate  expenditure  during  that  year 
for  medical  attendance  amounted  to  $20,938,- 
556,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  hospital  treatment 
($12,839,465),  so  that  the  average  cost  of 
medical  attendance  came  to  $1.54  for  each  per- 
son insured.  The  drugs  and  appliances  sup- 
plied to  the  insured  represented  an  expenditure 
of  $13,292,808,  or  an  average  expense  of  97 
cents  per  capita.  Of  these  97  cents,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  44  cents  represent  the  average  sum 
spent  per  person  insured  for  medicines  sup- 
plied in  pharmacies ;  this  assumption  would 
represent  an  income  amounting  to  $5,992,381 
for  all  the  6390  pharmacies  in  the  German 
empire,  which,  if  equally  divided,  would  mean 
an  average  annual  income  from  this  source 
amounting  to  $937  for  every  business.  These 
figures  will  show  how  important  a  business 
compulsory  insurance  has  become  to  the  Ger- 
man pharmacist,  and  indeed  in  every  pharmacy 
dispensing  on  behalf  of  the  insured  now  repre- 
sents a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  pre- 
scription work  done ;  in  purely  industrial  dis- 
tricts, where  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
composed  of  insured  persons,  it  naturally 
follows  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  dispensing 
done  falls  within  this  class  of  work. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  introduction  of 
compulsory  insurance  brought  in  its  train  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  turnover  and  also 
in  the  profits  of  every  pharmacy;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
question  has  undergone  a  considerable  change 
for  the  worse,  leaving  entirely  out  of  count  the 
effect  the  increased  turnover  has  had  in  swell- 
ing the  fictitious  value  of  the  "privileged" 
pharmacies  and  thereby  raising  their  market 
value  to  such  an  extent  that  the  unhappy  pur- 
cha.ser  is  scarcely  able  to  make  a  living  after 
paying  the  heavy  burden  of  interest  on  the 
capital  invested. 


SMALL  PROFITS. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  every  prescrip- 
tion in  Germany  is  fixed  according  to  the 
charges  set  forth  in  the  official  medicine  tariff, 
as  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  sick 
clubs  compel  the  pharmacist  to  grant  a  rebate, 
amounting  to  10  to  25  per  cent  on  all  prescrip- 
tions for  insured  persons,  and  in  some  German 
states  this  rebate,  on  an  average  15  per  cent,  is 
compulsory.  In  spite  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  taxes,  salaries,  etc.,  no 
alterations  have  been  made  for  many  years  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  tariff^,  and  it 
follows  that  the  pharmacist  is  now  confronted 
by  a  marked  shrinkage  in  his  profits  from  this, 
the  most  remunerative  and  important  part  of 
his  business. 

The  boards  of  the  sick  clubs  compel  their 
doctors  to  prescribe  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
to  this  end  special  collections  of  formulas  have 
been  elaborated  and  their  use  by  the  doctor  is 
insisted  upon.  These  formulas  are  based  on 
the  use  of  the  cheapest  forms  of  dispensing ; 
thus,  instead  of  olive  oil  in  liniments,  rape  seed 
oil  is  to  be  used,  to  mention  but  one  example. 
Further,  the  doctor  is  forbidden  to  prescribe 
such  "expensive"  forms  of  medicines  as  in- 
fusions, protected  products,  for  which  he  must 
prescribe  the  substitutes,  cachets  or  divided 
powders,  and  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  other 
than  simple  syrup,  and  that  only  if  absolutely 
necessary,  as  an  adjuvant.  This  desire  to 
enforce  economy  in  prescribing  goes  so  far 
that  instead  of  prescribing  a  solution  of  a  salt, 
the  doctor  often  simply  states  the  amount  of 
salt — for  instance,  potassium  iodide  15  Gm.. 
with  directions  to  the  patient  to  dissolve  it  in  a 
wine  bottle  full  of  water  and  take  a  glassful 
for  a  dose :  and  instead  of  divided  powders,  the 
entire  amount  is  prescribed  in  bulk  with  in- 
structions to  "take  as  much  as  will  go  on  the 
point  of  a  knife." 

ANOTHER    OBJECTION. 

Another  bone  of  contention  is  the  prescrib- 
ing of  simple  remedies  which  are  freely  sold 
over  the  counter  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  As  the  doctor  is  compelled  to  write 
a  prescription  for  every  medicine  to  be  sup- 
plied to  an  insured  person,  the  pharmacist 
naturally  reckoned  the  cost  of  every  case  ac- 
cording to  the  charges  of  the  official  medicine 
tariff.  For  example,  a  prescription  calling  for 
one  ounce  of  boric  acid  ointment  would  cost. 
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according  to  the  medicine  tariff,  with  con- 
tainer, 18  cents,  whereas  if  a  customer  asked 
for  the  same  amount  it  would  be  sold  over  the 
counter  in  a  tin  or  chip  box  for  about  8  or  10 
cents.  The  sick  clubs  were  not  slow  to  dis- 
cover that  such  simple  remedies,  with  no  re- 
strictions attached  to  their  sale,  were  sold  over 
the  counter  at  considerably  lower  rates  than 
when  dispensed  on  a  prescription.  In  some 
rases  they  have  proceeded  to  purchase  a  stock 
if  such  preparations  themselves  and  supply 
hem  direct  to  their  members.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at 
between  the  pharmacists  and  sick  clubs  in  cer- 
tain districts  or  states  whereby  a  list  of  simple 
remedies,  including  such  articles  as  cod-liver 
oil.  iron  tonics,  liniments,  ointments,  etc.,  has 
been  made  with  fixed  prices  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  drug  and  the  container,  which  are  put 
up  in  certain  established  quantities. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  is  apparent  that 
national  health  insurance  has  not  made  the  life 
of  the  German  pharmacist  any  easier,  in  spite 
of  his  privileged  position  as  the  holder  of  a 
monopoly  in  the  supply  of  medicines.  The 
effect  of  a  similar  measure  on  British  phar- 
macy, with  its  totally  different  conditions  under 
the  Jegis  of  unfettered  business  competition, 
may  be  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 
There  it  has  already  brought  one  great  change 
in  the  principles  of  free  trade  in  pharmacy — 
the  introduction  of  a  tariff  with  fixed  charges 
for  prescriptions  for  the  insured ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  bids  fair  to  restore  to  the  British  phar- 
macist his  birthright,  viz.,  the  making  up  of 
prescriptions,  by  compelling  doctors  to  pre- 
scribe instead  of  themselves  dispensing  the 
medicine  to  the  insured.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  innovation  will  be  instrumental 
in  "raising  the  status"  of  the  pharmaceutical 
profession  in  Great  Britain. — American  Dntg- 
flist. 


CANDY  IN  THE  DRUG  STORE. 

Twenty  years  or  more  spent  in  the  drug 
business  has  fully  decided  me  that  by  far  the 
most  profitable  side-line  to  handle  in  connec- 
tion with  the  drug  business  is  that  of  candy, 
but  like  all  other  departments  of  the  modern 
drug  store  it  must  be  handled  in  a  conservative 
and  particular  manner,  else  your  great  profit  is 
very  likely  to  be  just  as  great  a  loss. 

Of  all  the  manv  and  various  lines  of  mer- 


chandise found  in  all  drug  stores,  the  candy 
line  seems  to  be  the  most  fitting  for  the  drug- 
gist to  specialize  on. 

It  is  a  pure  food  product  as  well  as  a  luxury, 
and  what  better  article  can  a  druggist  use  to 
clinch  his  usual  argument  of  "pure  drugs"  than 
to  sell  and  boost  "pure  candy." 

The  only  two  things  that  a  druggist  has  for 
sale  that  are  intended  for  internal  use,  and  that 
directly  affect  the  health  and  constitution  of 
the  public,  are  drugs  and  candy. 

HANDLE  ONLY  THE  PUREST  GRADES. 

So  carry  only  the  highest  possible  grade 
and  throw  out  all  others.  Let  the  grocery  and 
confectionery  stores  handle  the  other  kinds  and 
get  the  reputation  that  goes  with  it.  The 
candy  department  of  an  ordinary  sized  drug 
store  requires  no  extra  help  or  expense  to  keep 
it  going.  If,  however,  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness gets  beyond  the  control  of  the  usual  help 
of  the  store — and  if  it  is  run  right  it  surely 
will — you  do  not  have  to  get  another  registered 
pharmacist  to  help  you  out.  A  nice,  sweet. 
winsome  lassie  will  do  just  as  well.  and.  in 
fact,  a  great  deal  better  and  with  less  expense 
and  larger  sales.  Another  thing,  a  good  girl 
around  the  candy  department  is  a  trade-puller, 
creates  a  soothing  influence  in  the  store,  and 
puts  all  the  rest  of  the  fellows  always  on  their 
best  behavior. 

A  good  line  of  candy  takes  first  rank  as  a 
trade-puller,  for  wherever  the  public  can  get 
"fine  candy  kept  fine."  it  is  perfectly  natural 
for  them  to  think  of  "good  drugs  kept  good," 
if  they  got  it  from  a  good  drug  store. 

Then  again  it  is  the  younger  generation  who 
devour  the  greater  amount  of  candy,  and  they 
make  up  the  future  generation  of  drug  con- 
sumers. So  it  behooves  you  to  get  the  young 
in  the  sweet  habit  of  buying  their  candy  from 
you.  and  the  habit  of  going  to  you  for  candy 
will  grow  and  continue  when  they  need  things 
in  the  drug  line. 

The  first  requisite  for  building  up  a  lucrative 
candy  business  is  to  handle  the  right  kind  of 
cand}'. 

SPECIALIZE  IN  THIS  LINE. 

Specialize  in  this  branch  as  you  do  in  others ; 
devote  time  and  attention  to  it  and  know  the 
wants  of  your  customers. 

There  are  a  great  many  good  brands  of 
candy  worth  handling  in  this  broad  land,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  handle  all.  or  even  a 
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small  part  of  them.  Select  two  or  three  high- 
grade,  well-known,  and  well-advertised  brands 
and  get  an  exclusive  agency  for  your  town  or 
district.  In  addition  to  these  agency  candies, 
always  patronize  home  industry — handle  your 
local  product,  push  them,  boost  your  own  town. 
It  is  good  advertising. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  own-town 
boosters  and  will  not  have  a  thing  unless  made 
in  their  own  city;  so  be  sure  and  have  local 
sweets  for  them.  Then,  again,  there  are  a 
certain  class  of  people  who  think  no  candy  is 
worth  eating  unless  made  1001  miles  away  and 
advertised  in  their  favorite  magazine ;  so  have 
it  ready  for  them,  too. 

Make  an  iron-clad  rule  to  have  always  in 
stock  the  candy  you  aim  to  specialize  on,  and 
always  have  it  fresh ;  but  better  by  far  to  be 
just  out  than  to  sell  a  stale  box.  One  stale 
lot  of  candy  sold  means  a  loss  of  twenty  boxes 
that  you  might  have  sold  if  you  had  not  been 
so  careless. 

Keep  your  candy  fresh,  don't  overbuy.  Run 
your  stock  low  and  buy  only  when  and  what 
you  really  need.  Quantity  discounts  are  an 
expense  when  applied  to  candy. 

If  you  are  getting  your  candy  from  a  dis- 
tance and  you  are  running  low  on  stock  by 
reason  of  increased  business,  spend  fifty  cents 
and  telegraph  in  an  order.  A  person  w-anting 
candy  wants  it  when  he  wants  it;  to-morrow 
won't  do. 

CANDY  SELLS  IN  ALL  SEASONS. 

Another  thing  in  favor  of  candy  as  a  steady 
profit-maker — it  sells  equally  well  in  spring, 
summer,  fall,  and  winter. 

Candy  is  like  a  cigar — tastes  good  any  old 
time — and  a  person  having  a  sweet  tooth  in- 
dulges his  appetite  not  by  season  but  by  desire, 
which  is  nearly  all  the  time. 

To  make  a  real  success  of  the  candy  depart- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  handle  a  variety  of 
packages  in  style  and  price,  from  five  cents  up 
to  as  high  as  you  think  your  trade  will  stand. 
Have  a  very  few  packages  just  a  trifle  higher. 
These  high-priced  packages  will  make  a  better 
impression  and  often  are  the  means  of  making 
a  sale  of  a  dollar  or  more  when  only  fifty  cent? 
was  first  thought  of. 

■  I  do  not  now  favor  and  never  have  favored 
bulk  goods  in  the  candy  department.  It  is  very 
unsanitary,  because  of  the  continual  handling, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  dust  is  bound  to  creep 


into  your  case  every  time  the  case  is  opened, 
which  does  not  improve  the  quality  thereof, 
and  it  is  quality  you  are  striving  for.  Then, 
again,  bulk  candy  is  too  handy  for  all  the  clerks 
to  sample,  and  the  generosity  of  your  candy 
clerk  in  the  matter  of  down  weight  cuts  out  a 
big  slice  of  profits.  It  is  an  incentive  to  small 
sales  and  will  kill  the  sale  of  high-class  package 
goods. 

As  the  average  profit  on  all  classes  of  candy 
is  usually  about  40  per  cent,  it  pays  to  adver- 
tise. Mention  candy  in  all  your  advertising, 
or  at  least  give  it  a  chance  with  other  goods. 

Candy  like  all  other  merchandise  if  well  dis- 
played is  readily  sold. 

Considering  that  candy  is  one,  if  not  the  one, 
best  side-line  in  the  store,  it  should  have  the 
best  position,  the  finest  show-case,  handy  to  all 
the  clerks,  preferably  next  or  opposite  the  soda 
fountain.  And  first,  last,  and  all  the  time, 
keep  your  candy  case  clean,  bright,  shining, 
and  well  filled. — John  Culley,  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  in  Pacific  Drug  Review. 


Leading  the  Way  !— Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
we  are  printing  a  page  of  snapshots  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
on  its  way  to  the  Cincinnati  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in 
August  last.  The  present  picture  properly  belongs  in  that 
group.  It  shows  Mrs.  Grant  W.  Stevens  riding  on  the  cow- 
catcher of  the  engine  of  the  train  bearing  the  special  car  occu- 
pied by  the  Michigan  people.  Mrs.  Stevens's  husband  was 
re-elected  treasurer  of  the  N.  A.  B.  D.  at  Cincinnati. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  GOOD  WAY  TO  CUT  CASTILE  SOAP. 

Frank  Monahan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Our 
trade  demands  a  certain  make  of  Italian  Castile 
soap,  and  this  we  buy  by  the  bar  and  cut  into 
.")-  and  10-cent  cakes.  After  the  cakes  are  cm 
to  the  right  size,  we  give  the  edges  a  bevel 
finish  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  gives 
;i  nice  appearance  to  the  cake.     The  shavings 


obtained  by  beveling  are  saved  and  used  in 
making  soap  liniments,  shampoo,  and  other 
preparations  containing  Castile  soap.  So  this 
method  produces  a  neat  cake  of  soap  and  at 
the  same  time  furnishes  us  with  Castile  soap 
free  of  cost  for  our  preparations. 


A  STOPPER  FOR  DELIQUESCENT-SALT 
CONTAINERS. 

Roy  S.  VVarnack,  New  Orleans,  La.:  This 
idea  saves  time  and  money,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  is  really  original  with  me.  It  eliminates 
the  annoyance  caused  by  the  breaking  of  thin 
corks  on  bottles  of  chemicals,  especially  in  the 
case  of  deliquescent  salts  such  as  bromides  and 
citrates  where  the  subsequent  loss  is  great. 

Some  time  ago  a  contributor  advised  driving 
a  nail  through  the  cork,  in  order  to  lift  the 
cork  out  of  the  bottle.  My  plan  is  much  better. 
It  consists  of  screwing  through  the  cork  a 
small  screw  and  then  fixing  on  the  projecting 
point  a  small  cork.  It  saves  the  cork  and  con- 
tents of  bottle  without  making  an   unsightly 


appearance.    See  the  illustration  for  a  view  of 
the  stopper. 

I  have  often  heard  tlie  subject  of  thin  corks 
discussed  or  even  "cussed."  Without  excep- 
tion all  druggists  agree  that  they  would  much 


rather  pay  a  cent  or  two  more  and  get  a  reg- 
ular length  cork  that  would  protrude   from 
the  bottle  sufficiently  to  enable  one  to  grasp  it. 
I  wonder  why  we  don't  write  the  chemical 

houses  ? 


LIQUID  SOAP. 

/.  Gilbert  Dickson,  Hanover,  Pa. :  A  liquid 
soap  that  beats  any  I  have  ever  seen  is  made  as 
follows : 

Castile  soap 12  ounces. 

Alcohol   3  ounces. 

Ether  3  ounces. 

Aqua  ammonia 12  ounces. 

Water  to  make 2  gallons. 

Shave  the  soap  into  small  pieces  and  dissolve  it  by 
heat  in  ^  gallon  of  the  water  heated  to  boiling.  When 
it  cools,  add  the  alcohol,  ether,  ammonia  water,  and 
lastly  water  to  make  2  gallons. 

This  soap  is  kept  at  our  soda  fountain,  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  an  article  of  any  kind  that  it 
won't  clean. 


GUARANTEEING  RUBBER  GOODS. 

G.  T.  Getman,  Lyons,  N.  V.:  Every  in- 
voice of  sundries  is  numbered  when  received. 
On  every  fountain  syringe  and  hot-water  bag 
I  put  the  invoice  number.  I  also  write  "Guar- 
anteed for  one  year,  G.  T.  Getman,"  together 
with  the  date  when  the  sale  is  made,  so  that  I 
am  protected  against  imposition.  The  invoice 
number  enables  me  to  trace  the  service  of  any 
bag  which  may  be  returned.  Atomizers  are 
filled  and  tested  when  received.  If  they  don't 
prove  satisfactory,  they  are  returned  promptly. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


SHOW-CARD  WRITING  HIS  HOBBY. 

To  the  Editors : 

My  show-card  writing  has  been  done  in  my 
spare  moments,  but  I  consider  it  time  well 
spent.  Show  cards  repay  you  for  your  trouble 
and  are  silent,  telling  salesmen.  The  work  is 
also  interesting,  and  any  one  who  has  a  liking 
and  an  aptitude  for  drawing  can  soon  pick  it 
up.  Of  course,  practice  is  the  chief  essential. 
I  find  I  cannot  write  cards  as  quickly  as  some 
might,  simply  for  that  reason. 

A  picture  helps  to  catch  the  eye  besides  add- 
ing beauty  to  the  card.  Many  pictures  from 
magazines,  etc.,  may  be  made  to  fit  a  show 
card. 

The  wording  of  my  cards  in  many  instances 
is  too  long,  for  brevity  and  catchiness  should 
be  the  main  factor.  "Mason  for  medicine"  is 
our  slogan.  Short  sentences  in  the  same  strain 
impress  their  meaning  quickly  upon  the  mind. 

Some  of  the  pictures  on  my  show  cards  are 
painted  by  my  own  hands.  Others  are  pasted 
on.  Some  are  also  cut-outs.  Most  pharmacists 
do  not  realize  the  value  of  show-card  writing. 
I  believe  it  would  pay  any  proprietor  to  follow 
it  up  himself — that  is,  if  he  cannot  get  assist- 
ants to  do  it.  As  regards  assistants,  it  is  extra 
money  in  their  pockets  if  they  pursue  this  work 
in  a  businesslike  manner. 

To  write  show  cards  successfully,  one  must 
also  employ  the  best  brushes  obtainable.  Red 
sable  in  different  styles  are  good.  Don't  waste 
time  or  money  on  cheap  brushes.  If  you  do 
you  will  think  show-card  writing  a  rotten 
game. 

Good  paint  is  another  point  to  be  studied. 
Any  one  can  make  good  paints  with  the  dry 
powders  bought  from  paint  merchants.  Those 
worked  up  with  mucilage  and  strained  are  quite 
satisfactory  and  cheaper  than  buying  the  ready- 
made.  A  stock  of  mucilage  can  be  made  from 
the  lump  acacia,  and  a  drop  of  formalin  added 
will  preserve  it. 

Good  use  can  be  made  of  any  testimonials 


received  for  your  goods.     I  paste  tliem  on  the 
cards  and  then  paint  in  the  wording. 

Fancy  embellishments  should  be  shunned. 
Plain  black  on  white  cards  is  a  good  striking 
color  with  perhaps  a  little  relief  in  another 
color  in  the  form  of  shading  and  lines.  I  also 
use  colors  for  lettering,  but  the  easiest  read  "is 
black  on  white  ground. 

I  have  not  yet  gone  in  for  an  air-brush,  for 
it  is  expensive,  but  I  shall  get  one  eventually, 
as  the  work  done  with  it  is  beautiful  and  I 
think  well  worth  the  cost.  The  air-brush  is 
manipulated  very  easily,  and  with  a  little  prac- 
tice good  work  can  be  turned  out.  It  puts  the 
finishing  touch  on  a  show  card  and  relieves  one 
of  the  work  of  shading  and  painting  in  the 
backgrounds,  etc.  For  large  cards  it  pays  to 
have  frames  for  them,  for  besides  keeping  your 
cards  clean  and  in  good  condition,  they  can  be 
easily  hung  about  the  pharmacy. 

I  think  you  people  do  good  by  bringing  the 
matter  of  show-card  writing  before  pharma- 
cists because,  without  doubt,  it  is  profitable 
work  to  follow  up.  Often  it  breaks  the  way 
for  introducing  your  own  products  by  its  sug- 
gestive force,  and  in  salesmanship  suggestion 
is  the  strong  point.  The  show  card  quietly 
goes  on  suggesting  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
is  never  through  working. 

If  one  has  any  liking  at  all  for  drawing, 
painting,  etc.,  a  little  patient  practice  will  give 
surprising  results.  Show-card  writing  is  a  fas- 
cinating hobby,  one  which  will  well  repay  phar- 
macists for  the  time  they  put  into  it. 

VVm.J.  Mason. 

Dannevirke,  H.   B.,  New  Zealand. 


TINCTURE  OF  CUDBEAR. 

To  the  Editors : 

Having  seen  the  query  of  "J.  F."  on  page 
306  of  the  July  Bulletin  on  making  tincture 
of  cudbear,  I  couldn't  refrain  from  giving  my 
experience  with  this  N.  F.  preparation.  Not 
only  does  the  retailer  have  trouble  with  this 
preparation  but  the  manufacturer  as  well.  I 
have  seen  specimens  from  the  largest  houses  in 
the  country  with  a  quarter  inch  of  powdered 
cudbear  on  the  bottom,  due  to  faulty  separa- 
tion from  the  maceration. 

I  find  maceration  very  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause it  is  almost  as  hard  to  separate  after 
maceration  as  it  is  to  percolate  the  drug  just 
as  it  is.     However,  by  following  the  method 
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given  by  George  Beringcr  we  get  a  very  nice 
I)rei)aration,  and  the  percolation  is  just  as 
easily  manipulated  as  one  with  caHsaya  bark. 
Not  only  that,  but  one  can  come  nearer  ex- 
hausting the  drug  by  this  method  than  by 
maceration.  Take  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
powdered  cudbear  in  granulated  cork,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  clean,  mix  this  with  the 
cudbear,  and  dampen  with  a  60-per-cent  alco- 
holic menstruum.  Allow  to  macerate  twenty- 
four  hours  and  follow  the  regular  percolation 
methods. 

Ammoniated  menstruum  gives  a  purplish 
tint  to  the  tincture,  while  the  acidulated  one 
gives  a  bright-red  product.  So  it  depends  on 
the  shade  of  the  color  desired  as  to  whether 
an  acid  or  alkaline  menstruum  should  be  used. 
But  I  find  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  either! 

The  cork  method  is  the  only  successful  one 
to  use  in  extracting  the  coloring  from  cudbear, 
as  it  prevents  both  channeling  and  massing, 
both  of  which  take  place  if  the  cudbear  be  used 
alone. 

Thinking  that  this  may  interest  some  read- 
ers who  didn't  see  the  superior  article  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Beringer  a  few  months  ago,  I 
offer  it  only  as  a  suggestion. 

Ciadsdcn,   Alabama. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  NIPPLES. 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  a  little  stunt  used  when  selling  nip- 
ples which  saves  many  moments  and  gives  the 
customer  your  entire  assortment  to  choose 
from. 

First  go  over  your  stock  and  arrange  the 
nipples  of  different  styles  and  colors  in  com- 
partments by  themselves  and  number  each  of 
these  compartments.  Next  take  a  heavy  sheet 
of  cardboard  large  enough  to  hold  a  sample  of 
each  style  of  the  nipples.  They  may  be  fast- 
ened with  thread,  glue,  or  something  similar, 
but  should  be  placed  so  that  the  customer  may 
handle  them  if  he  or  she  wishes  to,  as  is  often 
the  case.  Then  under  or  alongside  of  each 
nipple  put  the  number  of  the  compartment  in 
which  the  supply  of  that  kind  is  contained.  If 
you  keep  different  priced  nipples,  have  them" 
grouped  both  on  sample  card  and  in  the  drawer 
so  that  you  can  tell  which  is  which  when  look- 
ing them  over. 

This  arrangement  saves  unnecessary  han- 
dling of  the  stock,  which  is  objectionable  and 


unsanitary,  and  the  customer  can  make  the  se- 
lection more  easily  and  quickly  than  if  you  had 
to  pick  a  nipple  of  each  style  out  and  show  it 
in  that  way.  If  one  wishes  he  can  make  a  dis- 
play stand  or  card  after  this  plan. 

Paterson,   N.   J.  L.  J.   STRRTir.. 


AN   ARGUMENT   OVER  A   PRICE. 

To  the  Editors: 

Referring  to  the  article,  "They  differ  on  the 
price,"  on  page  297  of  the  July  Bulletin,  I 
do  not  consider  Mr.  Dale's  price  exorbitant. 
From  65  to  75  cents  is  a  very  fair  price  in  this 
case. 

A  man  should  value  his  time  and  responsi- 
bility in  putting  up  a  mixture  of  this  sort,  and 
not  consider  only  the  approximate  cost  of  the 
goods  which  Mr.  Dunlap  estimated  were  low. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  average  store  will 
use  a  bottle  of  Daniel's  Passiflora  Incarnata  in 
a  year.  Probably  an  original  bottle  is  opened, 
the  balance  standing  on  the  shelf  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  many  stores  it  is  customary  to  have  a 
fixed  price  for  2-3-4-6-8-ounce  mixtures,  but 
when  a  two-ounce  mixture  costing  from  30  to 
35  cents  is  put  up,  a  man  should  charge  more 
proportionately.  A  little  explanatory  talk  stat- 
ing that  the  prescription  runs  a  little  higher 
in  price  than  usual,  but  is  filled  with  the  best 
ingredients  as  prescribed  by  the  physician,  will 
soon  convince  the  customer  that  your  price  is 
right.  The  doctor  will  also  have  more  confi- 
dence in  you,  for  if  he  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  charging  only  50  cents  for  a  mix- 
ture costing  you  from  30  to  35  cents,  he  may 
have  some  little  doubt  about  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  dispensed. 

Quincy,    IHinois.  F-    ^^-    KlKI-IKR. 


SAND  FOR  EXTINGUISHING  FLAMING 
CHEMICALS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Allow  me  to  offer  through  your  columns  a 
little  warning  to  druggists.  Always  have  a 
pail  or  box  of  sand  in  a  handy  place,  say  along- 
side the  fire-extinguishers,  to  put  out  fires 
which  water  will  not  extinguish.  Inform  every 
one  in  the  store  about  it  and  explain  how  it 
should  be  used. 

I  am  prompted  to  write  this  from  an  inci- 
dent, or  rather  an  accident,  which  recently 
occurred  in  this  city.  While  cleaning  tip  a  few 
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bottles  which  were  never  used,  some  pharma- 
cists ran  across  a  container  of  metalHc  sodium, 
and  not  knowing  what  it  was,  dumped  it  in  the 
refuse  barrel.  In  a  moment  it  started  to  blaze. 
Water  was  handy,  so  they  threw  that  on  it. 
Worse  yet !  Although  this  put  out  everything 
but  the  sodium,  it  increased  the  burning  of  that 
metal.  So  it  was  thrown  into  a  container  of 
water.  As  soon  as  it  struck  the  water — Bang ! 
The  pieces  of  fire  flew  all  over. 

Just  then  another  employee  arrived  with  a 
fire-extinguisher,  and  before  he  could  be 
stopped,  played  it  upon  the  pieces  of  sodium  on 
the  floor.    This  spread  it  all  the  more. 

Then  the  prescription  clerk  arrived  and  di- 
rected sand  to  be  thrown  upon  the  fire,  as  soon 
as  he  learned  what  the  trouble  was.  But  where 
was  the  sand?  As  luck  had  it,  there  was  a 
good  quantity  of  bird  gravel  handy,  which 
quickly  did  the  work. 

But  what  would  have  happened  if  it  were  not 
for  this  piece  of  good  fortune?  Now  this  is 
only  an  example.  There  are  many  chemicals  in 
a  drug  store  which  ordinary  extinguishers 
would  not  put  out  if  once  they  started  to  burn. 
Sand  will  do  for  most  of  them  and  is  surely 
cheap.  Why  not  be  prepared  ? 
Paterson,    N.   J.  L-  J-  Strehl. 


CAUGHT  ON  THE  FLY. 


By  F.  G.  Ebner. 


DISPENSING    MIXED    POWDERS. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  dispensing  mixed  powders  for  capsules, 
powders,  ointments,  etc.,  run  them  through  a 
prescription  sieve  such  as  the  Whitall  Tatum 
Company  makes.  Do  that  a  few  times  and 
there  will  be  no  lumps.  The  powders  are  thor- 
oughly mixed.  This  system  beats  a  mortar  all 
hollow  for  time  saved ! 

C.  A.   SlEPLEIN. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


To  the  Editors : 

I  consider  the  Bulletin  as  near  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  a  drug  journal,  and 
I  take  many.  I  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  each  new  number,  and  keep  all  the 
old  ones  carefully  for  reference.  I  find  many 
formulas  that  can  be  used  in  the  business  to 
good  advantage — the  best  zvorking  ones  that 
I've  found  in  any  drug  journal. 

E.  A.   Brockway. 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


A  druggist  in  a  certain  city  in  the  Middle 
West  displays  chewing  gum  and  breath  per- 
fumes on  the  cigar  case.  This  man  has  applied 
psychology  to  his  business.  He  knows  that 
most  men  who  smoke,  use  products  of  this 
nature.  A  stock  of  daily  newspapers  or  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  on  a  Thursday  morn- 
ing is  another  application  of  this  principle  of 
coordinating  one  sale  with  another. 

>>:  >|c  9jc 

"For  schoolchildren  only"  was  the  title  of 
an  ad.  in  a  newspaper  which  I  came  across. 
The  druggist  offered  a  small  tube  of  tooth 
paste  with  each  purchase  of  a  schoolchild's 
brush.  The  small  tubes  of  tooth  paste  were 
samples  obtained  from  the  manufacturer  of  a 
widely  advertised  dentifrice.  This  is  another 
way  of  cashing  in  on  the  campaign  of  oral 
hygiene  in  the  schools. 

"This  article  was  purchased  at  Smith's  Drug 
Store"  was  the  text  of  a  rubber  stamp  imprint 
on  the  inner  bottom  of  a  box  of  stationery  and 
the  back  of  a  writing  tablet.  Such  an  ad.  helps 
out  on  the  "repeat"  order. 

*  *     * 

Do  you  like  to  be  addressed  by  name  when 
you  walk  up  to  the  clerk  in  any  store  ?  Institute 
that  practice  in  your  store  and  see  how  your 
business  will  improve. 

"Do  you  want  the  nice  tasting  kind,  or  the 
ordinary  kind?"  is  the  way  a  prominent  drug- 
gist puts  the  question  when  asked  for  castor 
oil.  This  method  enables  him  to  make  sales 
of  his  aromatic  castor  oil. 

*  *     * 

"Will  you  take  it  with  you?"  is  the  question 
commonly  asked  in  an  eastern  department 
store  instead  of  "Shall  I  send  it?"  It  has  cut 
down  a  big  portion  of  unnecessary  deliveries. 

*  *     * 

Your  service  and  the  two  words  "thank  you" 
are  enough  to  bring  me  back  to  your  store 
when  I  need  anything  in  your  line.  It  is  the 
1913  plan  of  saying  "call  again." 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


SODA    WATER    WINDOW    DISPLAYS. 

Egg  Drink  Window. — An  especially  effective  show 
can  be  arranged,  says  the  Confectioners'  Journal,  by 
banking  the  back  and  floor  of  the  window  with  clean 
wiieat  straw,  the  back  sheaves  held  erect  in  place  by 
Alice  blue  ribbons,  which  color  is  most  effective  with 
the  straw  yellow.  Leave  several  nests  of  the  straw  and 
fill  with  large  white  Leghorn  eggs.  Make  several  imi- 
tation egg  drinks  by  filling  the  body  of  the  glass  with 
yellow  jewelers'  cotton  and  the  top  with  white  cotton 
to  represent  froth.  Stand  these  dummy  drinks  on  small 
boxes  covered  with  straw,  and  on  the  floor  between 
tliese  place  a  number  of  small  Japanese  chickens. 
Perch  a  small  crowing  rooster  on  the  rim  of  the  cen- 
tral glass  and  hang  up  a  good-sized  sign,  "There  are 
no  chickens  in  our  egg  drinks."  There  is  no  exhibit 
that  attracts  as  much  attention  as  a  live  subject,  and  if 
you  can  get  a  few  newly  hatched  downy  little  chicks  to 
run  about  in  the  show  window,  the  trim  will  be  much 
more  effective. 

Chocolate  Window. — Get  from  your  principal  choco- 
late man  some  chocolate  pods  showing  the  way  the  bean 
rows.  Suspend  these  from  red  ribbons  from  the  top 
of  the  window.  Get  some  of  the  cocoa  beans,  both  raw 
and  roasted,  also  some  of  the  shells,  then  the  cracked 
beans  before  grinding;  a  cake  of  the  chocolate  liquor, 
and  finally  the  finished  cocoa,  and  a  cake  or  two  of 
cocoa  butter,  the  by-product  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing cocoa.  Spill  all  these  things  in  neat  piles  on 
a  red  plush  or  sateen  covering  on  the  window  floor. 
Tag  each  pile  with  a  neat  descriptive  sign  and  bank  the 
back  of  the  window  with  red  fall  foliage,  and  you  have 
a  window  that  every  one  will  admire  and  remember. 
On  a  pedestal  in  the  center  place  a  glass  three-fourths 
filled  with  brown  jewelers'  cotton  and  one-fourth  white 
cotton,  and  an  attractive  sign  with  brown  lettering, 
"The  way  our  chocolate  soda  is  made  and  why  it  is 
-o  good." 

The  Vanilla  Window. — A  vanilla  window  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  way,  showing  the  whole  and  ground 
beans,  the  sugar  and  the  extract. 

Grape  Juice  Window. — A  corking  good  idea  was 
seen  in  a  store  window  in  Boston.  The  window  was 
dressed  with  imitation  grape  vines,  on  which  were  tied 
with  green-covered  millinery  wire  a  number  of  bunches 
'>f  colored  grapes.  In  the  center  of  the  window  were  a 
mall  cider  press  and  a  stool.  Twice  a  day  a  young  lady 
iressed  in  white  went  into  the  window,  cut  off  the 
liunches  of  grapes,  picked  the  grapes  from  the  stem  into 
he  cloth  of  the  press,  and  pressed  the  juice  out.  This 
peration  took  about  three  hours,  as  it  was  conducted 
slowly,  and  then  the  window  was  covered  in  order  to 
tie  on  more  grapes.  There  was  a  large  sign,  "This  is 
the  way  we  prepare  our  grape  juice  at  our  fountain. 
Try  it.    Also  for  sale  in  bottles." 

Cider  Window. — A  fresh  cider  window  can  be  ar- 
ranged and  worked  in  the  same  way,  using  imitation 
apple  branches  and  apples  instead  of  grapes,  and  adding 
to  the  equipment  a  small  apple  grinder. 


PUSH  ON  LEMONADE. 

Lemonade,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  old  favorite  which 
seems  to  be  somewhat  neglected  by  the  druggist,  says 
the  National  Druggist.  The  sidewalk  peddlers  do  a 
good  business  in  this  beverage  alone,  and  this  is  with 
poor  facilities  and  surroundings  that  are  not  always 
attractive.  Of  course  a  soda  expert  can  make  a  lemon- 
ade for  you,  shake  it  up  in  a  shaker,  and  dispense  it 
topped  off  with  fruit  and  furbelows.  It  looks  pretty, 
but  it  isn't  the  real  thing  in  lemonade.  Lemonade  is 
like  soup— it  should  be  blended.  You  can't  slice  a  car- 
rot into  a  plate-  of  hot  water  and  properly  call  the 
compound  soup.  The  same  principle  applies  to  lemon- 
ade, which  should  not  be  mixed  by  the  glass,  but  in 
quantity,  if  you  wish  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Now,  here  is  a  drink  that  is  a  prime  favorite  with 
the  men.  It  is  a  good  seller  and  has  this  great  advan- 
tage, in  that  it  can  be  made  in  quantities  to  suit,  and 
very  quickly.  Suppose  your  fountain  is  not  open.  The 
morning  dawns  raw  and  cold,  but  about  noon  the  sun 
comes  out  and  the  afternoon  is  almost  unbearably  warm. 
This  sort  of  thing  happens  very  frequently  in  April. 
You  can  have  a  bowl  of  splendid  lemonade  on  the 
counter  inside  of  twenty  minutes,  ready  to  ladle  into 
glasses  and  dispense  as  rapidly  as  they  call  for  it.  Do 
not  forget  your  sign  outside.  Put  a  placard,  with  price 
of  the  drink  displayed.  Lemonade  is  a  great  seller  and 
ought  to  have  more  attention.  Make  it  with  granu- 
lated sugar  and  have  a  chunk  of  pure  ice  floating  in 
the  beverage.  As  you  serve,  top  off  with  a  cherry,  if 
you  wish,  and  you  have  a  drink  that  will  please  the 
most   fastidious. 


SODA  DRINKS  MAKE  BIG  GAINS. 

Right  now  two-thirds  as  much  soda  and  other  soft 
drinks  are  used  every  year  as  alcoholic  drinks,  says 
the  Southern  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  The  exact  fig- 
ures, if  you  care  for  them,  stand  thus : 

Alcoholic  drinks— $1,554,005,860. 

Soda  and  soft  drinks— $1,000,000,000. 

All  of  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are 
becoming  a  nation  of  "soft  drinkers"  of  "soft  drinks," 
and  that  the  alcoholic  bar  is  on  the  wane.  Prohibition, 
among  other  factors,  has  helped  to  boost  the  profits  of 
the  soda-water  man,  and  America's  proverbial  "sweet 
tooth"  has  helped  a  bit,  too. 

Other  nations  show  evidences  of  "falling  i^i  -jiu 
own  seductive  soda,  for  it  has  delighted  many  a  Euro- 
pean prince — and  America  promises  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  the  soda  throughout  the  world. 

There  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  view  entertained 
by  some  that  the  retailer  makes  but  little  profit  on  soda. 
It  is  now  shoved  over  the  marble  bar  at  a  profit  of  from 
75  to  100  per  cent,  and  druggists  find  the  fountain  a 
fine  instrument  for  drawing  other  kinds  of  trade  as 
well.  In  1909,  435,000,000  glasses  of  soda  were  sold  at 
a  total  profit  of  $13,074,000. 

To-day  there  are  125,000  fountains  in  the  United 
States,  which  placed  end  to  end  would  make  a  line  230 
miles  long.  Chicago  has  2100  soda  fountains,  and  New 
York  has  5000  or  more.  It  is  estimated  that  65,000,000 
glasses  of  a  certan  root  beer  are  sold  every  year,  bring- 
ing returns  of  $3,250,000. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 

1.  The  fountain  should  be  completely  iced  by  8.00 
A.M.  The  ice  should  be  clean  and  free  from  all  refuse 
matter  and  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  cocoa- 
nut.  Special  pieces  of  ice  should  be  provided  for 
shaving  purposes ;  also  chipped  ice  for  the  bin  in 
work-board.  Immediately  after  the  fountain  is  iced 
the  syrups  must  be  looked  after,  says  the  Western 
Druggist.  The  dispenser,  or  man  in  charge  of  the  foun- 
tain, should  check  off  the  syrups  required  before  leaving 
the  fountain  at  night,  and  leave  a  written  list  for  the 
porter  or  morning  man. 

2.  The  ice-cream  cabinet  must  be  examined  and 
cleaned.  If  the  cabinet  is  built  into  the  woodboard,  as 
it  should  be,  the  work  is  simplified.  The  cream  should 
be  carefully  refrozen  if  necessary  and  thoroughly 
repacked.  Stale  cream,  lumpy,  and  generally  unfit,  must 
be  thrown  away,  but  a  written  report  of  all  cream  which 
it  is  found  necessary  to  discard  must  be  rendered  to  the 
management  daily. 

3.  The  fountain  operator  must  be  clean,  neat  and 
tidy,  pleasant  and  smiling,  never  unduly  familiar  with 
customers,  but  attentive  to  their  wants  at  all  times. 
Courtesy  is  a  wonderful  trade  stimulator.  Dispensers 
should  always  remember  that  one  bad  glass  of  soda 
water  will  do  more  injury  than  the  profit  of  twenty 
good  ones. 

4.  All  syrups,  as  far  as  practical,  should  be  made  in 
concentrated  form  and  stored  in  jugs  or  demijohns  in 
the  basement  or  other  cool  place,  which  is  as  free  from 
light  as  possible.  Concentrated  syrups  require  dilution 
with  stock  or  simple  syrup  only  and  are  ready  for  use. 
When  ready  for  the  syrup  the  containers  must  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  with  hot  water,  drenched  with  cold 
water,  filled  with  syrup,  and  returned  to  the  fountain. 

5.  The  apparatus  for  carbonating  water  must  be 
carefully  examined  each  day.    Leaks,  especially  of  gas. 


must  be  immediately  remedied.  Gas  leaks  are  expensive 
and  easily  overlooked.  A  record  of  gas  drums  used 
must  be  kept.  A  20-pound  drum  of  liquefied  gas  should 
produce  100  gallons  of  carbonated  water  by  the  rocking 
system,  and  200  gallons  by  a  spray  system  carbonator. 

6.  The  general  cleaning  day  should  be  on  Monday, 
when  a  thorough  overhauling  of  everything  must  take 
place.  Use  plenty  of  water — it  is  cheap.  The  inside  of 
the  fountain  should  receive  especial  attention.  Keep 
the  cooler  space  open  for  air  circulation  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. The  work  on  cleaning  day  should  commence 
earlier  than  usual. 

7.  An  accurate  inventory  of  all  stock  for  the  foun- 
tain, including  syrup,  extracts,  fruit  juices,  and  all  minor 
articles,  should  be  taken  at  the  commencement  of  each 
season  by  the  management  and  placed  on  file.  Weekly 
inventories  should  be  taken  and  a  balance  made  with 
the  additions  and  purchases,  thereby  proving  the  actual 
consumption  and  expense  of  operation. 

8.  The  work-board  must  be  well  cleaned.  Paste 
preparations  probably  are  best  for  copper  work,  and 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  coal  oil,  dipping  the 
waste  or  cleaning  cloth  in  the  paste  after  the  cloth  is 
saturated  with  oil.  Do  not  use  ammonia  in  silver  work, 
nor  sapolio.  Whiting  in  an  impalpable  powder,  or  sili- 
con, will  do  the  work. 


COFFEE  CREAM  SODA. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  coffee  syrup,  and  one  ounce  of  sweet  cream.  Into 
your  shaker  draw  eight  ounces  of  carbonated  water, 
pour  into  a  glass  containing  the  syrup,  enough  to  fill  it 
within  one  inch  of  the  top.  Pour  from  glass  to  shaker 
and  back  once  or  twice.  This  mixes  thoroughly,  and 
gives  the  drink  a  rich  creamy  appearance,  and  the  cream 
foams  it  sufficiently  to  fill  the  glass. 


The  Philadelphia  Delegation  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.-This  is  the  live  bunch  which  traveled  from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  to  the 
Cmcinnati  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  August  last.  Samuel  C.  Henry,  a  member  of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  is  seated 
in  the  center,  while  the  gentleman  seated  at  the  right  is  W.  E.  Lee.  Other  well-known  Philadelphians  are  seen  in  the  picture.  These 
delegates  are  all  of  them  energetic  organization  advocates.  They  all  have  ideas.  They  all  impress  themselves  definitely  on  any  con- 
vention they  attend 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovii,l<E. 


Polymeric  Paragraphs. — 

J.  M.  Bartlett  says  that  sodium  silicate  solution 
preserves  eggs  better  than  cold  storage,  and  makes  less 
change  in  their  character  and  composition. 

The  best  mixture  for  etching  glass  is  stated  to  be 
calcium  fluoride  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  4)  and 
applied  warm — at  a  temperature  of  85°  to  105°  F. 

The  temperature  of  the  filaments  in  incandescent 
electric  lamps  is  given  as  1820°  to  1865°  C.  for  carbon, 
1950°  for  tantalum,  and  2032°  C.  for  tungsten. 

Yeast  can  grow  when  its  only  source  of  carbon  is 
alcohol,  in  vapor  or  weak  solution.  This  tends  to  the 
theory  that  alcohol  is  a  food  from  which  the  cell  may 
develop. 

Manganese  is  found  in  the  bodies  of  many  animals 
of  different  species,  and  is  thought  to  play  the  part 
of  a  catalyst  in  animal  physiology. 

O.  Schmiedeberg  says  that  chicory-coffee  is  a  suit- 
able beverage  because  it  stimulates  the  appetite,  aids 
digestion,  and  inhibits  putrefaction.  Also  it  is  not 
injurious. 

Professor  Abderhalden  thinks  that  the  problem  of 
synthetic  foods  has  been  solved  because  dogs  can  be 
made  to  grow  and  develop  upon  a  diet  of  water,  salts, 
dextrose,  glycerol,  fat  acids  and  amino  acids. 

A  British  proprietor  of  a  medicinal  preparation  sued 
the  British  Medical  Association  for  publishing  him  as 
a  "quack,"  and  after  a  trial  lasting  a  week  the  jury 
failed  to  agree. 

Boron  is  found  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
muscles  and  hair,  bones,  etc.,  of  the  horse,  ox,  sheep, 
and  rabbit,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  they  get  it 
in  their  milk  or  not. 

Lycopodium  and  tannin  sprinkled  on  a  cloth  moist- 
ened with  rubber  solution  renders  the  cloth  water- 
proof.   So  says  a  French  patent. 

Cartridges  containing  granulated  lime,  built  to  with- 
stand a  pressure  of  2000  pounds,  and  exploded  by  in- 
jection of  water,  are  used  to  loosen  the  coal  in  mines 
and  avoid  danger  from  fire-damp. 

Ferrated  yeast,  made  by  treating  yeast  with  an  ace- 
tone solution  of  ferrous  iodide,  is  proposed  in  Ger- 
many as  a  superior  form  of  administering  iron. 

The  "struma"  sickness  which  prevails  in  Norway  is 
tliought  to  be  due  to  prolonged  indulgence  in  radio- 
active waters  from  the  springs  there.  The  waters 
where  this  malady  prevails  show  a  radioactivity  of  40 
to  60  units. 

Electric  methods  of  producing  steel  are  developing 
rapidly  because  it  admits  of  any  quality  of  scrap  being 
utilized  as  well  as  producing  special  steels. 

Ultra-violet  light  decomposes  starch  in  solution, 
forming  sugars,  formaldehyde,  and  acids.  This  throws 
some  light  on  the  need  of  light  for  plants  and  the 
processes  which  accompany  growth. 

Elecampane  root  is  found  to  contain  minute  crystals 
of  alantoi;  anhydride — an  instance  of  an  active  prin- 
ciple existing  in  visible  crystalline  form  in  a  plant. 


I  he  government  of  Prussia  has  taken  charge  of 
feeding  bottles,  and  will  allow  only  those  which  are 
officially  approved  as  hygienic  to  be  sold. 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  absorbed  into  the  system  from  • 
the    unbroken    skin,    as    shown    by    the   appear-! t"-.-    of 
iodine  in  the  urine. 

An  English  chemist  claims  that  a  soap  cont.iMiuL; 
60  to  80  per  cent  of  yeast  possesses  superior  detcr^int 
properties,  and  has  patented  a  process  for  making  such. 
Coarse  raw  bran,  in  daily  doses  of  one  to  four  table- 
spoonfuls,  is  a  safe  and  oftentimes  effective  remedy  for 
constipation.  It  promotes  peristalsis  and  regnl'i-  trir.v.f.- 
ments. 

Calcium  is  found  to  play  an  important  ruie  m  the 
functioning  of  the  heart  muscle,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  a  deficiency  of  calcium  in  the  blood  may  be  a 
cause  of  some  diseases. 

Aluminum  tanks  are  gaining  favor  in  breweries 
because  they  prevent  subsequent  turbidity  in  beer  which 
is  stored  in  them.  The  turbidity  in  beer  is  caused 
mainly  by  traces  of  iron  or  tin,  and  aluminum  elim- 
inates both  those  metals. 

Malt  contains  a  peptic  enzyme  as  well  as  diastase, 
but  the  former  is  thought  to  be  combined  with  proteid 
matter  and  only  liberated  when  lactic  acid  and  bac- 
terial action  act  upon  it. 

Beer  made  from  malted  barley,  malted  wheat,  malted 
oats,  or  malted  rice  is  said  to  be  identical  in  taste, 
appearance,  and  chemical  composition. 

A.  C.  Mangold  says  that  arsenous  acid  does  not 
combine  with  alkaloids  to  form  salts,  but  arsenic  acid 
does. 

Experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  belladonna  show 
that  it  is  improbable  that  the  proportion  of  alkaloids 
can  be  regulated  by  any  form  of  cultivation. 

Glycerin  absorbs  moisture  from  moist  air  until 
it  is  reduced  to  80  per  cent  of  absolute  glycerol;  then 
the  absorption  ceases.  It  is  only  a  quarter  as  hygro- 
scopic as  official  alcohol. 

A  German  chemist  has  made  a  pepsin  which  showed 
an  activity  of  1  in  160,000,000— and  then  he  says  that 
no  really  pure  pepsin  has  ever  been  known. 

Typhoid  germs  develop  much  more  rapidly  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  traces  of  ammonia  or  gases 
from  fecal  matter  than  in  pure  air. 

German  chemists  say  that  alcohol  is  more  com- 
pletely utilized  when  taken  with  or  directly  after  food 
than  when  taken  into  an  empty  stomach. 

A  diet  of  bread,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  milk  is  recom- 
mended as  most  nearly  ideal  for  the  elimination  of 
uric  acid. 

Government  chemists  say  that  caffeine  is  more  toxic 
to  meat-eaters  than  to  vegetarians. 

Morphine,  codeine,  and  heroin  each  neutralize  the 
emetic  effect  of  apomorphine,  and  the  latter  is  there- 
fore useless  as  an  emetic  in  opium  poisoning. 

Touch  Not!— 

A.  Langaard  finds  that  in  small  daily  repeated  doses 
methyl  alcohol  is  much  more  toxic  than  ethyl  alcohol, 
but  in  single  large  doses  ethyl  alcohol  is  the  more 
poisonous.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of 
Dr.  Reid  Hunt  a  number  of  years  ago.  Methyl  alcohol 
in  chronic  poisoning  is  much  more  dangerous. 
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Hydrogenated  Oils. — 

Hydrogenated  oils  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
investors  and  growing  in  commercial  importance.  By 
hydrogenation  liquid  oils  are  changed  to  solid  fats  of 
almost  any  desired  consistency,  and  at  the  same  time 
may  be  rendered  odorless.  The  process  consists  in 
heating  the  oil  in  a  copper  boiler  to  about  180°  C, 
while  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed  through  it. 
A  small  quantity  of  nickel  suboxide  is  then  added, 
which  acts  as  a  catalyzer,  and  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  255-260°  C.  and  the  hydrogen  stream  is  increased. 
Samples  are  taken  from  time  to  time  until  the  desired 
consistency  is  obtained;  then  the  nickel  is  separated 
by  centrifuging  and  the  oil  filtered  while  hot. 

The  Ways  of  Women. — 

Drs.  I.  and  J.  Ries  advance  the  theory  that  arsenic 
is  the  cause  of  normal  menstruation.  They  find  more 
arsenic  in  the  glands  and  blood  before  the  menstrual 
period  than  immediately  after,  and  menstrual  blood 
itself  is  found  to  contain  about  a  quarter  of  a  milli- 
gramme of  arsenic  per  kilo.  Fetuses  contain  more 
arsenic  than  adults,  and  sperm  cells  are  vitaHzed  by 
weak  arsenical  solutions.  Arsenic  has  different  effects 
upon  females  from  those  produced  on  males,  and  is 
eliminated  in  very  different  ways.  Hence  arsenic  may 
play  a  more  important  part  in  the  life  of  women  than 
in  that  of  men. 

Disinfectants. — 

Alcohol  of  70  per  cent  by  weight  is  the  most  active 
strength  -for  disinfecting  purposes.  It  is  30  times 
stronger  than  60  per  cent  and  40  times  stronger  than 
80  per  cent,  according  to  A.  Beyer.  Mixtures  of  alcohol 
with  chloroform,  glycerin,  a:etone,  or  carbon  disul- 
phide  are  no  more  active  than  alcohol  alone.  Lysol, 
phenol,  or  cresol  are  not  aided  in  their  action  by  being 
combined  with  alcohol.  Cologne  water  is  more  active 
than  alcohol,  but  most  essential  oils  do  not  aid  ma- 
terially. Solution  of  iodine  of  about  one-quarter  per 
cent  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  disinfectants. 

Disinfection. — 

E.  A.  Cooper  says  that  the  antiseptic  power  of 
phenol  is  in  proportion  to  its  protein-precipitating 
power.  Alcohol  and  sodium  chloride  diminish  the 
antiseptic  value,  and  a  solution  of  phenol  in  fat  pos- 
sesses no  germicidal  power.  Acids  increase  the  anti- 
septic power,  and  alkalies  decrease  it  except  when 
fairly  concentrated;  then  they  increase  the  germicidal 
power.  He  thinks  that  the  absorption  of  phenol  by 
bacteria  is  merely  the  initial  stage  in  disinfection,  and 
that  the  germicidal  action  is  due  to  a  coagulation  of 
some  particularly  vital  protein  bodies. 

Psychological  Ventilation. — 

English  chemists  find  that  the  influence  of  ozone  in 
ventilation  is  due  to  the  sense  of  smell  and  a  slight 
stimulus  to  respiration.  In  proportions  large  enough 
to  be  antiseptic  it  excites  cough  and  produces  head- 
ache, and  even  in  small  proportions  it  produces  these 
effects  if  long  continued.  When  it  cannot  be  smelled 
it  is  harmless,  and  probably  without  effect.  In  larger 
proportions  it  becomes  dangerous. 


About  Emulsions. — 

Professor  Bancroft  says  that  moderate  shaking  is 
advantageous  in  making  emulsions,  but  excessive  shak- 
ing is  detrimental.  The  most  stable  emulsions  are  made 
when  the  oil  contains  a  httle  free  fatty  acid,  and  the 
water  a  very  little  free  alkali — as  a  quarter  of  one  per 
cent  of  sodium  carbonate.  Emulsions  usually  improve 
a  little  on  standing,  and  a  protective  covering  is  usually 
found  around  each  oil  globule.  When  this  protective 
covering  is  coagulated,  the  emulsion  breaks.  Too 
strong  soap  solutions  do  not  make  nor  protect  an  emul- 
sion.    He  also  says  that  milk  is  not  a  perfect  emulsion. 

Mineral  Ginger. — 

Manganese  is  found  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  human  economy.  It  aids  in  increasing  the  iron 
in  the  blood  and  also  in  storing  up  iron  in  the  liver. 
It  increases  the  blood  circulation  and  decreases  the 
virulence  of  toxins.  It  is  a  component  part  of  the 
cell,  and  aids  in  oxidation.  It  should  be  administered 
in  conjunction  with  iron,  when  the  latter  is  needed. 

Burning  Sulphur  in  Burning  Thirst. — 

California  chemists  claim  that  the  use  of  a  little 
sulphurous  acid  in  wine-making  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  preservation,  but  to  regulate  and  purify  fermentation 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Certain  wines 
cannot  be  made  without  its  use,  and  since  it  is  not  used 
as  a  preservative,  and  is  not  in  any  way  harmful,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  necessary  agent  in  wine-making. 

Starch.— 

Professor  Kraemer  says  that  starch-grains  consist  of 
two  substances,  a  colloidal  or  mucilaginous  substance 
which  stains  with  dyes,  and  a  crystalloid  substance 
which  gives  a  blue  color  with  iodine.  The  two  sub- 
stances usually  occur  in  alternate  layers,  and  hot  water 
changes  the  structure  but  not  the  composition  of  the 
grains. 

Candy  Business. — 

E.  Thomsen  says  that  sugar  does  not  increase  gas- 
tric secretion,  but  it  prolongs  gastric  digestion  in  the 
small  intestines.  Cane-sugar  is  completely  absorbed  in 
the  small  intestines,  but  it  delays  the  absorption  of 
other  bodies  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and  so  pro- 
longs the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  on  them. 

Local  Anesthetics. — 

B.  Issekutz  finds  that  antipyrin  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  cocaine  for  local  anesthesia  increases  the 
anesthetic  effects  of  cocaine  by  46  per  cent,  of  beta- 
eucaine  39  per  cent,  and  of  novocaine  19  per  cent.  Com- 
binations of  cocaine,  eucaine,  and  novocaine  have 
simply  the  added  effects  of  the  separate  agents. 

That  Sinking  Sensation. — 

Ether  vapor  is  about  2.6  times  as  heavy  as  air, 
alcohol  vapor  1.6  times,  acetone  vapor  twice  as  heavy, 
chloroform  vapor  4.2  times  as  heavy,  benzol  vapor  2.77 
times,  methyl  alcohol  1.12  times,  ethyl  chloride  2.25 
times,  and  carbon  tetrachloride  5.5  times  as  heavy  as 
air. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  j^ih  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  mtist  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Bath  Powders. 

L.  M.  writes :    "Please  publish  a  formula  for  a  bath 

powder    to    reduce   the   weight.     My   customer   had   a 

mall  amount  of  such  powder   which  had  an  odor   of 

camphor.     It  did  not  help  her  any,  but  she  is  willing 

to  try  some  more." 

The  efficacy  of  bath  powders  as  obesity  cures  is 
very  questionable.  Moreover,  we  can  find  no  formula 
cDfitaining  camphor.  Among  the  preparations  sug- 
gested in  the  literature  are  the  following: 

(1)  Crystal  carbonate  of  sodium  is  now  generally  used.  To 
color  and  perfume,  dissolve  aniline-violet  2  grains  and  ionone  J/^ 
drachm  in  one  ounce  of  spirit,  spray  over  2  pounds  of  crystals, 
stirring  well  all  the  time,  and  keep  to  mix  with  the  bulk. 

(2)  Borax  4  ounces. 

Oil  of  lavender 10  minims. 

Cassia  extract    1  drachm. 

Jasmine  extract   1   drachm. 

Use  a  heaped  teaspoonful  for  the  bath. 

(3)  Sodium  carbonate,  monohydrated.  .8  ounces  av. 

Tartaric  acid 3  ounces  av. 

Orris    root    powder 1   ounce   av. 

Oil  of  lemon 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  orris  or  solution  of  ionone...  10  minims. 
Oil  of  ylang-ylang   10  minims. 

Mix  well.     Use  a  few  teaspoonfuls  to  a  bath. 

(4)  Sodium  bicarbonate   12  ounces  av. 

Borax   12  ounces  av. 

Potassium  carbonate   3  drachms. 

Ammonium  chloride   3  drachms. 

Oil   of   anise 30  minims. 

Oil    of   cloves 30  minims. 

Oil   of  sassafras 30  minims. 

Oil  of  wintergreen 30  minims. 

Oil  of  bergamot 30  minims. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 30  minims. 

Oil  of  lavender  flowers 30  minims. 

Mix  the  salts  thoroughly  with  the  oils  and  keep  the  product 
in   well-stoppered  wide-mouthed  bottles. 


Some   Percentage   Problems. 

J.  F.  R.  submits  the  following  queries,  adding: 
"There  may  be  some  foolish  questions  among  them,  but 
1  have  heard  pretty  good  pharmacists  give  varying 
answers.     Then,  too,  several  are  catch  questions : 

"(1)  Fifty  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  are  added 
•  50  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  What  percentage  solution 
results?  (2)  Fifty  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  are 
placed  in  a  100-Cc.  bottle  and  filled  with  enough  water 
ti)  make  100  Cc.  What  percentage  solution  results? 
(3)  Write  a  formula  for  a  100-per-cent  solution.  (4) 
Silver  nitrate  is  soluble  in  0.1  part  of  boiling  water. 
What  percentage  is  the  solution  while  boiling?  (5)  If 
a  chemical  is  soluble  in  three  parts  of  water,  what  will 
be  the  percentage  of  a  saturated  solution?  (6)  One 
himdred  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  are  placed  in  a 
bottle  and  water  added  to  make  100  Cc.  What  per- 
centage is  the  solution  ?" 


(1)  The  solution  is  SO  per  cent  by  weight.  (1) 
The  percentage  is  about  50  by  weight.  (3)  The  an- 
swer here  will  depend  upon  whether  you  mean  a  per- 
centage solution  by  weight  or  by  volume.  (4)  If  10 
parts  of  silver  nitrate  are  soluble  in  one  part  of  water, 
obviously  there  will  be  10  parts  of  the  salt  in  11  parts 
of  the  solution.  That  ratio  is  10/11  or  90-9/10  per 
cent.  (5)  If  a  chemical  is  soluble  in  3  parts  of  water 
there  will  be  1  part  of  the  chemical  in  4  parts  of  the 
solution.  That  is  25  per  cent  by  weight.  (6)  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  answer  the  last  question  without 
some  experimental  work.  We  question  whether  100 
grammes  of  potassium  iodide  can  be  dissolved  in  water 
sufficient  to  make  100  Cc.  of  the  solution. 


Ague  Remedies. 

F.  P.  wants  a  formula  for  a  chill  and  fever  remedy. 
The  following  are  typical  formulas  for  preparations 
of  this  kind : 

(1)  Tincture  of  eucalyptus  (1  in  10).. 2  fluidounces. 

Tincture   of  serpentaria 4  fluidounces. 

Tincture    of    capsicum 5  fluidrachms. 

Tincture   of  myrrh 5  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica 2  fluidrachms. 

Quinine    sulphate    60  grains. 

Elixir  of  licorice,   enough  to 

make  .., 16  fluidounces. 

Dose:  A  teaspoonful  3  to  5  times  daily. 

(2)  Cinchonidine  sulphate 2%  ounces  av. 

Aromatic  sulphuric  acid 1  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  iron  chloride 3  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica 2  fluidounces. 

Fluidextract    of    senna 2  fluidounces. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  64  fluidounces. 

Give  like  the  preceding. 

(3)  Quinidine  sulphate 2  ounces  av. 

Solution   of  arsenous  acid 4   fluidrachms. 

Fluidextract  of  senra 1   fluidounce. 

Syrup  of  licorice,  enough  to 

make 64  fluidounces. 

Owing  to  the  absence  from  the  above  of  the  bitter 
taste  of  quinine,  cinchonidine,  or  cinchona  bark,  this 
has  been  known  by  such  names  as  "tasteless  chill  cure," 
"tasteless  ague  tonic,"  or  "tasteless  chill  tonic."  It  is 
to  be  given  like  No.  1. 


A  Caustic  Balsam. 

J.  R.  M. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention,  but  the 
following  formula  may  be  of  service : 

Oil  of  red  thyme 3  parts. 

Oil  of  amber,  rectified 8  parts. 

Oil  of  rosemary 10  parts. 

Camphor     20  parts. 

Alcohol    30  parts. 

Sulphuric   acid    90  parts. 

Oil  of  turpentine  340  parts. 

Sulphurated  oil   2190  parts. 

Mix  the  ingredients  properlv,  stirring  the  acid  into  the  other 
liquids  mixed,  and  allow  to  cool. 


A  Root  For  Identification. 

The  D.  D.  Co.  sends  us  a  specimen  of  a  root  im- 
ported from  Smyrna  and  labeled  as  follows  :  "Echantil- 
lons  Sans  Valeur."  They  ask  us  what  it  is.  We  may 
say  in  reply  that  the  foregoing  is  a  French  phrase 
which  means  simply  this:  "Sample  without  value."  It 
is  not  a  drug  name  at  all.  The  sample  of  the  drug 
itself  we  are  not  able  to  identify,  and  neither  could  it 
be  identified  by  a  well-known  botanist  to  whom  we 
submitted  it. 
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Pancreatized  Emulsion   of  Mixed  Fats. 
P.  I.  M. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary   preparation  which  you  mention.     But  the 
following  formula  of  a  pancreatic  emulsion  is  found  in 
the  literature : 

Oleomargarin    (fresh) 4  ounces. 

Soap    350  grains. 

Tragacanth,  powdered   35  grains. 

Benzoic  acid   15  grains. 

Glycerole  of  pancreatin 1  fiuidounce. 

Water enough  to  make  1  pint. 

Heat  the  soap  with  4  fiuidounces  of  water  until  dissolved. 
Add  the  hot  solution  to  the  melted  oleomargarin,  mix  by  rapid 
agitation  or  trituration,  add  the  tragacanth,  continue  agitating 
until  a  nucleus  emulsion  is  formed,  add  the  glycerol  and  the 
acid,  and  make  up  to  1  pint  with  water. 

GLYCEROLE   OF    PANCREATIN. 

The  glycerole  of  pancreatin  called  for  in  the  fore- 
going formula  is  made  as  follows: 

Pancreatin    100  grammes. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  4  Co.   (mils). 

Distilled  water 200  Cx.    (mils). 

Glycerin enough  to  make  1000  Cc.   (mils). 

Dissolve  the  sodium  bicarbonate  in  the  water,  and  dissolve 
the  pancreatin  in  this  solution.  Then  add  the  glycerin.  Let  the 
mixture  stand  in  an  open  vessel  for  at  least  twentyfour  hours, 
then  filter  and  preserve  for  use. 


Removing  Tattoo  Marks. 

M.  D.  Co. — Tattoo  marks  are  said  to  he  removed  by 
the  application  of  a  paste  of  salicylic  acid  and  glycerin. 
A  compress  is  applied  over  the  paste  and  the  whole 
secured  with  sticking  plaster.  After  about  eight  days 
the  paste  is  taken  off,  the  dead  skin  removed,  and  the 
application  of  paste  repeated. 

Applications  of  cotton  wadding,  soaked  in  chloro- 
form and  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  bandage,  have 
also  been  recommended. 

As  for  the  surgical  methods  involving  the  use  of 
strong  chemicals,  we  hesitate  to  publish  them.  If  the 
tattoo  marks  cannot  be  removed  by  such  simple  pro- 
cedures as  we  have  mentioned,  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sult a  physician. 


Syrup    of   Hypophosphitcs    Cloudy. 

J.  A.  S. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention,  but  the 
following  formula  is  found  in  the  literature : 

Calcium    hypophosphite    64   grains. 

Potassium    hypophosphite    24  grains. 

Iron  sulphate    24  grains. 

Manganese  sulphate    16  grains. 

Quinine   sulphate    7  grains! 

Strychnine    sulphate    1  grain. 

Glucose  syrup  8  ounces  av! 

Simple  syrup   8  fiuidounces. 

Water,  enough  to  make 10  fiuidounces. 

Dissolve  the  calcium  and  potassium  hypophosphites  in  2  fluid- 
ounces  of  water.  Add  to  1  fluidounce  of  the  water  3  flui- 
drachms  of  the  syrup,  and  dissolve  in  the  mixture,  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  the  remainder  of  the  salts.  Mix  the  solutions,  set 
aside  for  a  few  hours,  filter  into  a  bottle  containing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  syrup,  wash  the  filter  with  1  fluidounce  of  boil- 
ing water;  to  the  liquid  add  the  glucose  and  then  enough  water 
to   make   16   fiuidounces. 


Obesity  Cures. 
E.  D.  C.  wants  a  formula  of  a  flesh-reducing  rem- 
edy for  external  application.  External  applications 
may  contain  either  ox-gall  or  pancreatin  in  a  soap 
base  with  the  object  of  gradually  dispelling  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  fat,  especially  about  the  cheeks  and  neck. 
External  applications  for  reducing  the  flesh,  however, 
are  of  very  questionable  value. 


A  Laxative  Cold  Tablet. 

W.  P.  B.  &  Co.  write :  "We  wish  to  put  out  our 
own  laxative  cold  tablet,  but  find  it  hard  to  get  a  good 
formula,  and  one  not  too  expensive.  It  must  contain 
quinine  or  cinchonine  in  some  form.  We  prefer  there 
should  be  no  quinine  sulphate  in  the  tablet,  and  no 
narcotics  that  must  be  mentioned  on  the  label." 

Try  the  following : 

Acetanilide   1  grain. 

Cinchonine  sulphate  1  grain. 

Aloin    %   grain. 

Podophyllum  resin   1/10  grain. 

Powdered  ipecac   1/20  grain. 

Powdered  capsicum    1/5  grain. 


Sweeping   Compounds. 

Makepeace. — According  to  a  patent  issued  in  1905,  a 
sweeping  compound  is  composed  of  sawdust,  silicious 
material,  rosin,  oil,  and  tar.  Another  patent  calls  for 
catechu,  1  part ;  mineral  oil,  8  parts ;  sawdust,  16  parts ; 
bran,  32  parts;  sand,  48  parts;  and  water  containing  a 
small  amount  of  nitrobenzene,  32  parts. 

This  is  offered  as  a  good  formula : 

Paraffin    wax 1    ounce   av. 

Paraffin   oil 2  pints. 

Salt   4  ounces  av. 

Sea  sand 4  pounds. 

Sawoust     5    pouiirts. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus 1   fluidounce. 

Melt  the  wax,  add  the  paraffin  oil,  incorporate  the  sand,  salt, 
and  sawdust,  and  finally  add  the  oil  of  eucalyptus. 


Liquid  Ccurt  Plaster. 

J.  A.  S.  wants  a  formula  for  making  liquid  court 
plaster.  Many  of  these  preparations  are  made  by  dis- 
solving celluloid  in  acetone.  But  the  flexible  collodion 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  very  satisfactory.  The  for- 
mula reads : 

Collodion    920  grammes. 

Canada  turpentine   50  grammes. 

Castor  oil   30  grammes. 


Malt  Extract. 

P.  I.  M. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention,  although  it 
is  said  to  be  made  from  equal  parts  of  malted  barley, 
oats,  and  wheat,  presumably  in  the  usual  manner  for 
preparing  malt  extracts.  A  method  of  making  malt 
extract  will  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  to  compound  the  malt  extract  with  other 
medicinal  ingredients  if  you  so  desire. 


A  Lubricant. 

T.  J.  E. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  oil  which  you  mention,  but  we  suspect  it 
has  a  petroleum  base.  A  good  lubricant  is  obtained  in 
a  "neutral"  oil  of  high  viscosity.  A  mixture  of  1  part 
of  petrolatum  and  7  parts  of  paraffin  oil  has  also  been 
recommended. 


A  Liniment. 

J.  R.  M. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention.  It  is  said 
something  of  the  kind  can  be  made  from  oils  of  tansy, 
spearmint,  and  sassafras  in  alcohol. 
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THE 
TOBACCO  WAR. 


A  fierce  cut-rate  war  on 
cigars  and  tobacco  has  been 
waged  in  Boston  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  participants  were  the  Riker- 
Jaynes  group  of  chain  drug  stores  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  United  Cigar  Stores  on  the 
other.  The  Liggett  drug  stores  were  brought 
in  through  a  desire  to  allow  no  advantage  to 
the  competing  group  of  Riker  establisliments. 
The  prices  of  tobacco  products  of  all  kinds 
were  brought  down  below  the  wholesale  cost, 
and  the  situation  was  one  of  cutting  throats 
right  and  left.  Ultimately  the  war  spread 
throughout  New  England,  where  these  various 
interests  were  represented,  and  it  threatened  to 
get  into  New  York  City. 

Finally,  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  the  United 


Cigar  Stores  installed  soda  fountains,  and  it 
was  asserted  that  they  were  even  considering 
putting  in  stocks  of  toilet  articles.  No  one 
knew  what  the  end  might  be,  and  when  it 
would  be  reached.  The  American  Tobacco 
Co.,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  behind 
the  United  Cigar  Stores,  evidently  found  that 
its  interests  were  being  imperiled,  and  so  it 
stepped  into  the  breach.  About  the  same  time 
a  mass  meeting  was  called  in  historic  Faneuil 
Hall  in  Boston,  preceded  by  a  stormy  confer- 
ence at  Young's  Hotel  between  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald and  representatives  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  the  L.  K.  Liggett  Co.,  the  Riker- 
Jaynes  people,  and  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Co.  Altogether,  as  a  result  of  these  various 
movements,  peace  of  a  certain  sort  was  patched 
up. 


COMBINATION 
THE  OUTCOME? 


In  the  meantime  it  is  ru- 
mored that  more  definite 
peace  will  be  established  by 
the  usual  American  method,  namely,  that  of 
amalgamation.  It  is  said  that  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Co.  has  been  endeavoring  to  purchase  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Riker-Hegeman- 
Jaynes  group  of  establishments,  and  one  news- 
paper despatch  from  Boston  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  state  that  this  has  already  been  done.  It  is 
said  in  some  of  the  reports  that  if  amalgama- 
tion is  really  effected,  it  will  mean  a  bigger  cut- 
rate  war  than  ever,  but  we  cannot  see  how  such 
an  end  would  be  the  outcome  unless  strong 
competition  might  develop  between  the  new 
combination  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Liggett 
interests  on  the  other.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  Liggett  people  might  be  brought  into  the 
combination  in  some  way,  but  this  is  vigorously 
denied  by  Mr.  Liggett  himself.  The  Riker  & 
Hegeman  Co.  throughout  New  York  and  New 
England  does  a  business  of  about  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  and  realizes  a  net  profit  esti- 
mated at  somewhere  between  a  million  and  a 
million  and  a  half. 
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The  particular  action  taken 
™co.™scHE«E.  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Co.  to  end  the  tobacco  war 
several  weeks  ago  was  rather  unique.  This 
company,  as  everybody  knows,  encourages 
its  retail  distributors  to  have  certain  periodic 
sales  when  pipes,  etc.,  are  given  free 
with  purchases  of  a  stipulated  amount,  and  to 
use  other  advertising  methods  of  a  similar 
character.  The  company  therefore  sent  out  a 
notice  to  all  of  the  retail  merchants  handling 
its  goods  that  it  would  in  the  future  deny  these 
advertising  aids  to  all  those  who  cut  the  prices 
of  its  goods.  This  notice  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
within  the  Sherman  act.  As  we  understand  it, 
a  manufacturer  on  a  first  sale  has  a  right  to 
sell  goods  under  any  conditions  he  may  choose. 
It  is  only  on  resales  where  the  Sherman  law 
has  in  the  recent  past  been  declared  to  be 
violated,  and  where  anticut-rate  methods 
have  proved  a  failure.  The  present  plan  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  would  therefore 
prove  operative  in  cases  where  goods  were  sold 
direct  to  the  retailer,  but  if  the  scheme  was 
operated  through  the  jobber  it  would  in  all 
probability  not  be  enforceable,  and  it  might  be 
held  to  be  contrary  to  public  policy. 


The  new  tariff  is  not  of  so 
AND  DRUGS,  ri^^uch  spccific  as  it  is  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  drug 
trade.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  affect  the  druggist 
less  as  a  druggist  than  as  a  member  of  the  en- 
tire community  feeling  the  influence  of  any 
economic  change  involving  the  people  as  a 
whole.  The  tariff  rates  on  drugs,  chemicals, 
and  the  like  have  not  been  changed  very  ma- 
terially. What  changes  there  are,  and  how 
they  have  affected  or  may  affect  market  prices, 
we  find  explained  very  interestingly  in  a  late 
issue  of  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter: 

Three  classifications  stand  in  probably  boldest  relief 
as  most  sensitive  to  price  variation  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  in  rates.  The  so-called  habit-forming  drugs 
have  to  bear  double  imports  so  far  as  opium,  morphine 
sulphate,  and  other  opium  derivatives  and  preparations 
are  concerned.  Coca  leaves  are  assessed  at  an  equally 
radical  increase,  while  cocaine  and  its  salts  are  sub- 
jected to  higher  rates  by  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent.  The  change  in  caffeine  from  twenty-five  per 
cent  to  a  dollar  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  may  seem  somewhat  of 
an  anomaly  that  the  opium  tariff  question,  either  in 
the  anticipation  or  realization,  has  played  no  appre- 
ciable part  upon  market  values.    This  may  be  accounted 


for  by  the  heavy  extent  of  the  Turkish  crop,  which 
importers  have  counted  upon  to  work  a  practical  bal- 
ance of  the  sharp  increase  in  duties.  Cocaine  has  also 
failed  to  reflect  any  market  development  incidental  to 
the  tariff,  and  no  variation  has  been  occasioned  in 
coca  leaves.  Caffeine  alone  in  this  classification  has 
responded  to  the  provision  for  a  higher  rate,  foreign 
makers  following  the  lead  of  local  interests  in  main- 
taining an  advance  of  twenty-five  cents,  or  a  little 
more  than   seven  per  cent. 

Another  classification  in  which  substantial  changes 
would  seem  to  be  reasonable  under  the  new  tariff  act 
is  that  including  nearly  all  of  the  essential  oils,  but 
so  far  none  of  the  items  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  free  list  and  assessed  at  20  per  cent,  except  bitter 
almond  oil,  has  been  subjected  to  revision  other  than 
that  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  usual  economic 
influences.  The  third  grouping  of  radical  tariff 
changes  includes  many  of  the  unground  spices,  which 
were  formerly  entitled  to  free  entry,  but  which  are 
now  on  the  dutiable  list,  ranging  from  one-half  a  cent 
per  pound  for  sage  to  eight  cents  for  mace,  among 
the  regular  items,  with  the  Bombay  or  wild  species  of 
mace  singled  out  for  a  prohibitive  tax  of  18  cents. 
Only  minor  fluctuations  have  marked  the  various  spices 
during  the  period  of  tariff  reconstruction,  and  scarcely 
any  have  been  significant  enough  to  suggest  the  effect 
of  this   factor. 

Provision  for  reduced  rates  on  many  of  the  acids 
has  been  reflected  in  a  shading  of  oxalic  by  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  for  spot  and  by  one-half  of  a  cent 
for  shipment,  while  tannic  stands  at  a  decline  of  thir- 
teen cents  for  pharmaceutical  and  twenty-one  cents 
for  the  U.  S.  P.  variety.  Other  recent  changes  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  new  duties  are 
five-cent  reductions  in  menthol  and  strychnine,  a  three- 
cent  decline  in  rapeseed  oil,  a  lowering  of  two  cents  in 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  an  easing  of  one  cent  in  zinc 
dust,  and  declines  in  antimony  by  one  and  one-quarter 
cents  in  the  oxide  and  by  one-half  a  cent  in  the  needle 
variety. 


THE 


The  Indiana  State  food  and 
PRESERVATIVE  drug  law,  in  so  far  as  it 
QUESTION.  ^^^^^g  ^^^  ^g^  Q^  preserva- 
tives, has  been  on  test  in  the  courts  for  several 
years,  and  the  case  is  one  which  has  attracted 
very  general  attention.  It  seems  that  the  act 
specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  sodium  ben- 
zoate  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  au- 
thorizes the  Board  of  Health  to  permit  the 
use  of  preservatives  deemed  by  it  to  be  harm- 
less. The  plaintiffs,  a  firm  of  food  manufac- 
turers, sought  to  prove  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional— first,  because  the  State  had  no  right  to 
deny  the  use,  within  reason,  of  a  preservative 
like  sodium  benzoate,  and  secondly  because  the 
legislature,  in  permitting  the  Board  of  Health 
to  decide  with  respect  to  other  preservatives 
whether  or  not  they  were  harmless,  was  dele- 
gating its  legislative  authority. 
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The  case,  after  coming  up  through  one  or 
more  lower  courts,  has  just  been  decided  by 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  three  judges  agreed,  on  the  first  point, 
that  the  State  had  a  right  to  taboo  the  use  of 
sodium  benzoate  inasmuch  as  the  wisdom  of 
its  employment  is  still  a  moot  question,  and 
has  not  been  settled  beyond  peradventure  in 
either  the  scientific  or  the  lay  mind.  They  also 
agreed  on  the  second  point,  that  the  legislature 
had  not  essentially  delegated  its  authority  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  provision  un- 
der criticism.  The  decision  as  a  whole  there- 
fore supports  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
and  leaves  the  plaintiffs  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  they  care  to  fight  the  matter 
further. 

In  the  meantime  the  statement  may  be  haz- 
arded that  this  whole  sodium  benzoate  busi- 
ness is  beautifully  mixed  up.  The  Federal 
government,  still  acting  under  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Remsen  Board  of  Experts,  permits 
the  use  of  sodium  benzoate  as  a  preservative 
in  minimum  quantities  providing  its  content  is 
honestly  stated  on  the  label.  Certain  State 
governments,  on  the  other  hand,  of  which  In- 
diana is  one,  prohibit  the  employment  of  this 
agent,  and  thus  is  exhibited  that  unfortunate 
conflict  between  State  and  national  laws  which 
is  witnessed  in  this  country  all  too  frequently. 
Legislative  uniformity  is  a  vital  necessity  all 
along  the  line. 

WHEN  IS  -^  P^^^^  drug  case  of  consid- 

CAMPHORATED      erablc   interest   has  recently 

OIL  ? 

been  tried  in  the  Recorder's 
Court  of  this  city.  A  firm  of  retailers  was 
prosecuted  under  the  Michigan  pure  drug  law 
for  selling  camphorated  oil  containing  some- 
thing like  3  or  4  per  cent  of  camphor,  whereas 
the  linimentum  camphorse  of  the  U.  S.  P.  has  a 
camphor  content  of  20  per  cent.  The  defend- 
ants set  up  the  plea  that  the  title  "Camphorated 
Oil"  nowhere  appeared  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  that  since  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  N.  F. 
were  the  sole  standards  under  the  law,  there 
was  accordingly  no  test  to  which  camphorated 
oil  must  conform.  The  whole  case  revolved 
around  this  technicality.  The  prosecution  in- 
troduced witnesses  to  prove  that  camphorated 
oil  and  camphor  liniment  were  one  and  the 
same  thing;  that  "Camphorated  Oil"  was  a 
universally  known  synonym  for  what  the  U. 
S.  P.  calls  camphor  liniment ;  and  that  nothing 
at  all  was  shown  by  the  mere  statement  that 


camphorated  oil  as  such  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  U.  S.  P.,  since  synonyms  are  not  given  any- 
way in  that  book.  The  defense,  on  the  other 
hand,  brought  witnesses  forth  to  show  that 
camphorated  oil  was  a  more  or  less  homeless 
article  which  had  no  definite  standard,  which 
was  made  in  several  different  strengths,  and 
for  which  varying  formulas  were  to  be  found 
in  different  books.  The  court,  in  charging  the 
jury,  did  not  touch  at  all  upon  the  technicality 
involved,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
acquittal.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  same  issue 
was  made  in  a  New  York  case  some  years  ago, 
but  in  that  instance  ended  in  conviction. 
*     *     * 

The  elimination  of  the  nar- 

NARCOTIC  .  •  -1   .  r  .1 

PROSECUTIONS,  ^^uz  cviI  IS  ouc  of  the  issues 
of  the  hour.  In  this  depart- 
ment last  month  we  reported  what  had  been 
done  and  was  being  done  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
to  discover  and  prosecute  offenders  against  the 
law.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  we  are  mak- 
ing clear  in  an  editorial  this  month,  the  anti- 
narcotic  laws  of  this  State  are  open  to  serious 
objection,  and  something  new  in  the  way  of 
legislation  is  sadly  needed.  In  Ohio  the  en- 
forcement of  police  powers  formerly  lodged 
with  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  has  recently 
been  placed  with  the  Agricultural  Commission. 
The  latter  body,  in  full  cooperation  with  both 
the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  the  State 
Medical  Board,  is  now  making  vigorous  efforts 
to  enforce  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  nar- 
cotic drugs,  and  some  disclosures  in  that  State 
may  shortly  be  expected.  In  Jersey  City  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety  is  conducting  a 
crusade  to  stamp  out  the  use  of  cocaine  and 
heroin  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  city. 
From  one  young  man  there  was  recently  se- 
cured more  than  two  ounces  of  cocaine  and 
three  bottles  of  heroin  tablets!  Another 
young  man,  now  dead  from  the  narcotic  habit, 
was  asserted  to  have  taken  no  less  than  300 
heroin  tablets  a  day!  One  of  the  results  of 
this  crusade  has  been  that  four  druggists  and 
two  assistants  have  been  prosecuted.  Other 
indictments  are  expected  before  long. 


THE 
HARRISON  BILL. 


This  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  Federal  anti-narcotic  leg- 
islation. We  regard  it  as 
rather  unfortunate  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  at  the 
Cincinnati  convention,  insisted  upon  certain 
amendments  to  the  Harrison  bill  pending  in  the 
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United  States  Senate.  The  discussion  in  Cin- 
cinnati revolved  around  the  demand  that  the 
dispensing  physician  should,  like  the  pharma- 
cist, keep  a  record  of  his  sales — that  is,  should 
be  made  to  write  and  file  prescriptions  for  all 
narcotics  dispensed  by  him.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  a  matter  of  police  regulation  for  each 
State  to  look  after  for  itself.  In  the  second 
place,  to  insist  upon  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Harrison  bill  will  practically  amount  to  killing 
the  bill  itself.  Fierce  opposition  will  be  made 
to  such  a  provision,  and  the  bill  will  simply  die 
an  easy  death.  All  legislation  is  more  or  less 
of  a  compromise,  and  the  Harrison  bill  in  its 
present  form  represents  the  very  best  that  the 
National  Drug  Trade  Conference  could  secure 
at  the  present  time.  Legislation  is  often  what 
we  can  get  and  not  what  we  want. 


THE  NEW 

NARCOTIC 

-•DECLARATION." 


In  the  meantime  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, acting  under  Treas- 
ury Decision  No.  33456,  has  taken  action 
which  in  a  sense  will  do  what  the  Harrison 
bill  was  expected  to  accomplish.  The  Depart- 
ment has  prepared  and  has  issued  copies  of  a 
declaration  form  which  must  be  filled  out  by 
all  importers  of  and  dealers  in  cocaine,  coca, 
and  their  derivatives  and  preparations.  In  the 
ifirst  instance,  the  importer  must  declare  under 
oath  that  the  goods  imported  are  designed  for 
oise  in  a  legitimate  manner,  and  in  the  second 
instance  he  must  secure  from  every  person, 
€rm,  or  corporation  to  whom  the  import  is  sent 
the  same  declaration  as  to  the  use  the  recipient 
will  make  of  that  portion  of  the  import  fur- 
'nished  him.  This  practically  amounts  to  a 
plan  for  tracing  supplies,  and  such  a  purpose 
is  at  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  Harrison 
t)ill.  It  is  provided  in  the  ruling  or  regulation 
under  comment  that  the  importer  must  allow 
accredited  government  inspectors  to  go  over  all 
statements  from  persons  to  whom  he  has  sup- 
plied goods,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  im- 
porter must  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
the  amount  of  all  these  products  on  hand.  Re- 
tailers as  well  as  others  are  affected  by  this 
"declaration,"  and  must  conform  in  every  par- 
fticular  to  the  requirements. 

*     *     * 

The    western    spirit    is    ad- 

WESTERN  HUSTLE,    mirably  typified  in  the  rapid 

history  made  in  twelve  years 

by  the  Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co.  of  Los 


Angeles,  Cal.  The  Western  Drug  Revieiv  con- 
tains in  the  September  issue  a  historical  sketch 
of  this  house,  and  the  story  as  told  furnishes 
ample  proof  of  the  assertion:  "From  acorn  to 
giant  oak  in  twelve  years."  The  company  was 
organized  in  1901  with  only  about  35  em- 
ployees. Affairs  were  just  beginning  to  run 
smoothly  when  the  stock  was  practically  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  1906  or  1907  another  dis- 
aster befell,  when  it  was  found  that  a  flaw  in 
the  building  then  being  occupied  necessitated 
the  reconstruction  of  one  whole  side  of  it.  De- 
spite these  and  other  rebuffs,  however,  the 
company  has  pushed  steadily  forward,  until, 
on  its  twelfth  birthday,  recently  celebrated,  it 
found  itself  in  a  mammoth  structure  at  the 
corner  of  2d  and  Los  Angeles  Streets,  con- 
taining no  fewer  than  130,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  This  structure — the  Perry  Build- 
ing— was  especially  fitted  up  for  the  "West- 
ern" people,  and  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
jobbing  houses  in  the  United  States.  The  his- 
torical article  to  which  we  have  referred  gives 
a  portrait  of  L.  D.  Sale,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Ludwig  Schift',  general  manager,  to- 
gether with  pictures  of  the  leading  department 
managers  of  the  house. 

*     *     * 

In  these  days  of  keen  compe- 
NOVEL  SCHEME,     titiou,  whcn  every  merchant 

is  trying  to  get  the  jump  on 
his  competitor,  a  new  scheme  to  capture  busi- 
ness is  invented  every  few  minutes.  Witness 
what  developed  in  the  business  office  of  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  not  long  since:  This 
paper  decided  to  go  after  druggists  and  get  at 
least  one  page  of  display  advertising  matter 
from  them.  It  explained  that  it  would  print  in 
the  center  of  this  page  a  number  of  formulas 
for  seasonable  preparations,  without  specifying 
the  amounts  or  proportions  of  the  various  in- 
gredients, but  explaining  that  the  prescriptions 
could  be  filled  at  the  drug  stores  whose  adver- 
tisements appeared  in  connection  therewith. 
Such  druggists,  for  the  very  easy  and  beggarly 
sum  of  $8.40  a  month,  would  be  entitled  to  two 
inches  of  advertising  space  on  this  page.  But, 
mind  you,  the  advertisement  would  appear 
only  once  a  month,  and  the  druggist  would 
therefore  get  only  one  insertion  at  this  price. 
It  was  a  sort  of  reciprocity  deal ;  the  druggist 
who  bought  advertising  space  was  to  get  from 
the  newspaper  the  prescriptions  as  a  whole,  so 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  fill  them  when 
the  people  flocked  into  his  store  by  hundreds. 
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It  was  all  very  prettily  worked  out,  but  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
as  soon  as  it  got  wind  of  the  deal,  put  a 
quietus  on  it  by  formal  disapproval. 


THE  DETROIT       The    Detroit    druggists    are 
MEETING  very    much    delighted    that 

NEXT  YEAR.  ,,  a  t-.i 

the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  is  coming  to  this  city  next  year. 
Already,  under  the  generalship  of  Leonard  A. 
Seltzer,  they  are  beginning  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  gathering.  The  Hotel  Pontchar- 
train  will  be  the  official  headquarters,  and  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  large 
convention  floor  at  the  top  of  the  hotel  insures 
plenty  of  rooms  for  the  various  branches  of 
association  work,  and  the  distance  from  the 
street  will  mean  quiet  on  the  one  hand  and 
cooling  breezes  from  the  river  on  the  other. 
Detroit  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  in 
the  country,  and  the  entertainment  features 
now  being  decided  upon  will  many  of  them  be 
unique  for  this  reason.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
have  volunteered  to  furnisli  a  chartered  boat 
during  one  whole  afternoon  and  evening:  a 
run  will  be  made  up  to  St.  Clair  Flats,  some- 
times termed  the  "Venice  of  America,"  and 
dinner  will  probably  be  served  on  board. 


as  "syndicate"  material,  and  was  probably  fur- 
nished to  other  Sunday  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  The  author,  whose  name  was  not 
divulged,  told  how,  twenty  or  more  years  ago, 
she  had  against  considerable  odds  taken  up  the 
study  of  pharmacy,  and  how  she  had  finally 
secured  a  hospital  position  which  paid  her  $70 
a  month  and  enabled  her  to  support  herself  and 
her  little  daughter  very  comfortably.  The  ar- 
ticle was  a  legitimate  one  rather  compli- 
mentary to  pharmacy,  and  did  not  belong  to 
that  more  or  less  frequent  type  of  newspaper 
stories  wherein  the  druggist  is  held  up  to  public 
censure  and  scorn. 


WAGON 
VENDING. 


In  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin  for  September  we 
mentioned  a  paper  which  had 
been  read  by  L.  Z.  Lantz  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Pharmaceutical  Association  describ- 
ing a  cooperative  vending  wagon  company  or- 
ganized by  druggists  themselves.  Since  then 
we  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
Bulletin  subscribers  asking  us  to  give  them 
Mr.  Lantz's  address.  We  may  therefore  say 
that  he  is  to  be  reached  at  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  concern  in  question  is 
The  National  Druggist  Manufacturing  Co. 


THE  CLERKS. 


The  California  Drug  Clerks' 
Association  seems  to  be  a 
very  live  body.  A  few  weeks 
ago  an  annual  convention  lasting  two  days  was 
held  in  Santa  Cruz,  and  Oakland  was  selected 
for  the  meeting  place  in  1915,  the  year  of  the 
World's  Exposition.  From  the  reports  of  this 
year's  gathering  we  discover  that  the  associa- 
tion has  an  established  wage  scale  according  to 
which  registered  pharmacists  get  $100  a  month 
and  registered  assistants  $75  a  month.  J.  S. 
O'Callaghan  was  elected  president,  C.  F.  Hol- 
man  recording  secretary,  and  J.  A.  Besby 
treasurer. 


O.  K. 


There  recently  appeared  in  a 
Sunday  issue  of  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  a  "feature"  ar- 
ticle written  by  a  young  woman,  and  entitled 
"What  the  Profession  of  Pharmacy  Has  Done 
for  Me."     This  was  doubtless  what  is  known 


The  State  Board  of  Phar- 
No  WONDER!       macy  in  Iowa  has  discovered 

that  the  reason  why  the  five- 
and  ten-cent  stores,  as  well  as  certain  depart- 
ment stores,  are  able  to  sell  toilet  preparations 
at  so  low  a  figure  is  because  they  are  made  of 
wood  alcohol !  This  appears  to  be  a  wide  field 
for  investigation  and  prosecution.  The  Iowa 
Board  has  already  brought  suit  in  two  cases. 
In  one  instance  the  defendants  were  fined  $50 
and  costs,  and  in  the  other  $25  and  costs. 


MUST 
STAY  SOBER  I 


The  Iowa  Board  has  also 
adopted  a  rule  providing  for 
the  suspension  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  any  registered  pharmacist  who  drinks 
to  excess  or  who  uses  narcotic  drugs  immod- 
erately. The  situation  was  developed  by  the 
case  of  one  druggist  against  whom  complaints 
had  been  made  that  he  was  dispensing  drugs 
while  in  an  unfit  condition. 
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AS  TO  STATE  ANTI-NARCOTIC   LEGISLA- 
TION. 

A  discussion  developed  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation which  might  well  have  taken  place  at  al- 
most any  other  State  meeting  in  the  country, 
for  the  conditions  are  very  much  the  same 
everywhere.  At  the  Michigan  meeting  W.  E. 
Collins  read  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  after  he  had  finished 
it  Charles  F.  Mann  of  Detroit  asked  Mr.  Col- 
lins what  success  the  board  had  experienced 
during  the  last  year  in  prosecuting  violators  of 
the  law.  This  simple  little  question  opened  up 
a  subsequent  discussion  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Collins  frankly  confessed  that  the  Mich- 
igan law  was  so  faulty  that  very  little  punish- 
ment could  be  meted  out  to  the  sinners.  This 
was  true  of  the  pharmacy  law,  an  ancient  and 
hoary  statute  something  like  30  years  of  age, 
and  it  was  also  true  of  the  anti-narcotic  pro- 
visions. Mr.  Collins  said  he  hoped  most  earn- 
estly that  something  might  be  done  to  correct 
the  situation  at  the  present  meeting,  and  that 
new  legislation  of  a  suitable  character  might  be 
decided  upon.  President  Riechel  supported 
Mr.  Collins  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  present 
laws  and  declared  that  convictions  could  not 
be  secured  in  the  absence  of  more  restrictive 
provisions.  This  gave  Mr.  Mann  his  cue.  He 
declared  that  his  very  purpose  in  putting  the 
inquiry  to  Mr.  Collins  had  been  to  bring  out 
the  confession  that  the  present  laws  were 
faulty  and  seriously  in  need  of  improvement. 
In  Detroit  recently,  for  instance,  where  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy  had  found  a  number  of 
druggists  and  others  guilty  of  selling  heroin  to 
habitues  in  great  quantities,  little  could  be  done 
simply  because  the  State  imposed  no  adequate 
restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  this  drug.  Mr. 
Mann  earnestly  pleaded  with  the  association  to 
grapple  with  the  conditions  and  to  frame  a  new 
anti-narcotic  bill  to  meet  the  issue. 

At  this  point  the  floor  was  taken  by  Charles 
M.  Woodruff,  the  author  of  the  Michigan  anti- 
cocaine  law,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Drug  Trade  Conference.  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff made  it  clear  that  at  the  present  time,  so 


far  as  anti-narcotic  legislation  was  concerned, 
Michigan  really  had  nothing  but  a  cocaine  law. 
It  was  true  that  there  was  a  morphine  pro- 
vision in  the  pharmacy  act,  but  it  was  more  or 
less  ineffective  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
it  wasn't  properly  drawn  anyway,  and  sec- 
ondly because  it  was  part  of  the  pharmacy  act 
proper  instead  of  part  of  an  anti-narcotic  law. 
Because  this  morphine  provision  was  in  the 
pharmacy  act  it  regulated  pharmacists  only, 
and  left  everybody  else  free  to  peddle  morphine 
as  the}'-  pleased!  The  point  was  made  clear 
that  all  anti-narcotic  restrictions  ought  to  be, 
not  in  a  general  pharmacy  law,  but  in  a  sepa- 
rate anti-narcotic  statute. 

Mr.  Woodruff  declared  that  what  was 
needed  in  Michigan  was  a  practical  anti-nar- 
cotic law  built  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
cocaine  law.  The  heroin  evil,  he  said,  was  a 
new  one  which  had  arisen  during  the  last  few 
years,  since  the  existing  anti-narcotic  laws  had 
been  enacted.  The  rapid  rise  and  considerable 
development  of  this  evil  had  brought  forth  a 
demand  for  the  revision  of  all  anti-narcotic 
laws,  and  he  hoped  Michigan  would  take  her 
place  in  the  vanguard  of  such  a  movement.  He 
explained  that,  in  general.  State  legislation  af- 
fecting pharmacists  divided  itself  into  four 
groups.  Each  State  should  have  ( 1 )  a  general 
pharmacy  law,  (2)  a  poison  law,  (3)  a  pure 
drug  law,  and  (4)  an  anti-narcotic  law.  These 
several  kinds  of  statutes  should  be  kept  entirely 
distinct  and  separate  and  it  was  always  a  mis- 
take to  mix  and  confuse  them. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  Presi- 
dent Riechel  bitterly  criticized  the  druggists 
of  the  State  for  their  failure  to  support  a  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature.  He  asserted  that  if  every 
one  had  flocked  to  the  defense  of  that  measure 
the  situation  would  have  been  corrected  and 
the  present  lament  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary. Mr.  Woodruff  replied,  however,  that 
the  bill  mentioned  by  Mr.  Riechel  was  open  to 
several  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place 
it  sought  to  cover  too  much  ground  instead  of 
being  limited  to  one  of  the  distinct  groups 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  classification.  In 
the  second  place,  it  contained  an  unconstitu- 
tional provision  limiting  the  sale  of  proprietary 
medicines  to  registered  pharmacists.  The  Su- 
preme Courts  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  by 
specific  declaration,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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Michigan  by  inference,  have  held  that  patent 
medicines,  being  sealed  and  wrapped  and  ready 
for  the  market,  and  involving  no  possible  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  dealer,  could  be  sold  by  any 
merchant,  and  that  a  law  was  invalid  which 
sought  to  restrict  their  sale  to  any  one  class. 

The  whole  discussion  at  the  Michigan  meet- 
ing was  one  of  significance  and  value.  As  near 
as  could  be  told,  the  entire  membership  in  at- 
tendance was  in  accord  with  the  sentiments 
expressed,  and  was  desirous  of  having  a  better 
pharmacy  act  and  a  better  anti-narcotic  law 
placed  upon  the  statute  book  of  the  State.  It 
was  generally  realized  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  frame  these  measures.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  pressure  of  routine  busi- 
ness, and  because  the  three  sessions  of  the 
meeting  seemed  too  few  to  transact  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  association,  nothing  definite  was 
done,  no  committee  appointed,  and  no  step 
taken  to  crystallize  the  views  of  the  member- 
ship. It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
omission  will  be  corrected  next  year. 


COMBATING    CHEAP    COMPETITION    IN 
HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE. 

A  series  of  articles  of  some  importance  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  in  a  symposium  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  question,  how 
to  meet  cheap  competition  without  lowering 
the  price?  is  discussed  by  druggists  who  have 
had  to  face  this  problem  in  their  business. 

It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  cheaper 
brands  from  flooding  the  market  lies  in  a  cam- 
paign of  education.  If  we  can  only  teach  the 
public  the  better  quality  of  the  recognized 
makes,  the  question  of  price  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

That  there  are  solutions  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  on  the  market  that  consist  of  little 
more  than  acidulated  water  is  very  generally 
admitted.  That  hydrogen  peroxide  is  some- 
times deliberately  marketed  below  the  standard 
strength  is  also  pretty  generally  known  among 
the  trade.  It  is  further  true,  that  unless 
proper  precautions  be  taken  in  handling  the 
preparation,  it  is  very  possible  to  make  a  solu- 
tion that  tests  up  to  standard  for  a  short  in- 
terval but  undergoes  rapid  decomposition  in  the 
market.  Permanence  of  the  peroxide  content, 
indeed,  is  a  quality  that  usually  differentiates 


the  cheap  from  the  better  grades  of  hydrogen 
peroxide. 

These  are  points  worth  keeping  in  mind. 
Often  a  little  talk  on  quality  will  mean  a  25- 
cent  instead  of  a  ten-cent  sale.  The  truth  of 
that  contention  stands  out  plainly  in  our  sympo- 
sium this  month.  Some  of  the  writers  say  they 
find  it  necessary  to  carry  several  grades  and 
permit  the  customer  to  take  his  choice.  That 
sounds  a  bit  precarious.  It  would  seem  that 
to  place  two  quarter-pint  bottles  on  the  counter, 
one  for  20  cents  and  the  other  for  a  dime, 
would  be  gambling  on  the  cupidity  of  the 
buyer.  Low  price  is  always  a  temptation.  Per- 
haps it  were  best  to  hand  out  the  better  grade 
first,  reserv'ing  the  ten-cent  package  as  a  last 
resort. 

For  purposes  of  display  on  the  counter  or  in 
the  window,  the  druggist  is  money  ahead  who- 
pushes  the  20-  or  25-cent  package.  There  is 
little  sense  in  educating  people  to  buy  cheap 
peroxide,  because,  once  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  ten-cent  packages,  it  is  no  violent 
change  to  buy  the  product  from  the  department 
store.  If  the  druggist  sells  peroxide  for  a 
dime  he  only  stands  on  a  par  with  his  cheap 
competitors. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann  sends  us  a  characteristic 
communication  on  the  subject.  Speaking  of 
the  "Cheap  John  peroxide  vendors,"  Mr.  Bode- 
mann writes:  "the  only  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem is  to  tell  the  people  the  naked  truth  about 
the  'slop'  sold  as  peroxide,  and  by  a  normal 
dose  of  peroxide  backbone  stand  firmly  for  fair 
prices  and  good  goods." 


PROFESSOR  LLOYD'S  RECENT  DISCOVERY. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  in 
the  department  of  "Selections,"  we  are  reprint- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  Pacific  Pharmacist 
presumably  written  by  Dr.  Albert  Schneider, 
and  touching  on  Prof.  John  Uri  Lloyd's  new 
reagent  for  the  precipitation  of  alkaloids.  This 
reagent  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
among  pharmaceutical  scientists,  and  it  was 
discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Quoting  somewhat  freely  from  a  paper  read 
on7hat  occasion  by  M.  I.  Wilbert,  we  may  say 
that  Lloyd  has  found  that  hydrous  aluminum 
silicate  has  the  property  of  combining  with 
alkaloids  and  some  other  chemicals  in  neutral 
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or  acid  solutions,  removing  them  completely 
by  precipitation.  The  precipitated  material  can 
subsequently  be  washed  with  water,  or  acidu- 
lated water,  and  the  alkaloids  recovered  by 
treatment  with  an  alkali  and  removed  by  means 
of  a  suitable  solvent.  The  phenomenon  is  es- 
sentially one  of  absorption. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  discovery  in 
pharmacy,  as  distinct  from  chemistry,  is  this, 
that  an  alkaloid  when  so  absorbed  and  precipi- 
tated is  tasteless.  Apparently,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly bitter  alkaloids  like  strychnine  and 
quinine  may  be  made  tasteless  by  the  use  of 
this  method.  Some  one  asked  Mr.  Wilbert  at 
the  Pennsylvania  meeting  if  the  process  had 
any  effect  upon  the  therapeutic  property  of  an 
alkaloid  so  treated,  and  the  reply  was  that  it 
had  none.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  might  experiment  with  the  use  of  ful- 
lers' earth,  but  it  should  be  said  that  Professor 
Lloyd  has  had  two  patents  issued  to  him  and 
that  he  is  protecting  himself  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint  in  the  use  of  the  method. 

Of  just  what  value  Professor  Lloyd's  dis- 
covery may  be  in  practical  application  by  drug- 
gists or  manufacturers  remains  to  be  decided. 


WANTED! 


The  editors  of  the  Bulletin  find  that  they 
are  running  out  of  certain  classes  of  material 
for  publication.  We  therefore  invite  our 
readers  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

1.  We  want  some  good,  snappy,  successful 
window  displays — window  displays  that  have 
brought  business.  The  photographs  them- 
selves must  be  sharp  and  distinct,  and  at  least 
4>^  by  6>^  inches  in  size.  For  all  accepted 
pictures,  when  accompanied  by  textual  descrip- 
tions, we  pay  $5.00  in  cash. 

2.  For  the  first  time  in  four  or  five  years, 
ever  smce  the  department  was  created,  we  have 
run  low  on  Dollar  Ideas.  Have  our  readers 
tired  of  the  department?  Has  it  outlived  its 
usefulness,  and  is  something  new  wanted  in  its 
place?  If  not,  please  send  us  some  contribu- 
tions. One  dollar  is  promptly  paid  in  cash  for 
all  accepted  ideas.  The  material  must  of 
course  be  new,  and  this  is  admittedly  rather 
difficult  for  the  reason  that  the  department  has 
already  covered  a  very  wide  scope. 

3.  Last  year  we  had  a  series  of  13  or  14 
papers  under  the  general  title  of  "My  Best- 


paying  Side-line."  We  feel  that  this  subject 
was  by  no  means  exhausted.  Has  anybody 
else  a  short  article  along  this  line  to  contribute  ? 
We  are  willing  to  pay  $5.00  for  all  accepted 
contributions  on  this  topic. 

4.  Our  readers  used  to  send  us  in  a  good 
many  specimen  advertisements  and  booklets 
for  comment  in  the  department  of  "Business 
Hints."  Recently,  however,  we  have  had  al- 
most nothing.  Have  druggists  ceased  to  ad- 
vertise? If  not,  send  along  your  publicity  mat- 
ter for  description  or  reproduction  so  that 
others  may  profit  by  your  initiative,  and  you 
by  theirs. 

So  here  you  are — noiv  get  busy  and  send  us 
in  the  material! 


ONE  REMEDY  FOR  EVERYTHING? 

Is  it  possible  to  group  within  the  confines  of 
a  single  remedy  the  essentials  of  a  panacea? 
This  has  been  the  big  dream  of  dreamers  since 
men  dreamed  in  medicine.  The  search  for  the 
Fountain  of  Youth  was  but  a  detached  frag- 
ment of  the  same  golden  mirage. 

Restricting  the  speculation  to  a  narrower 
field,  is  it  beyond  reason  to  hope  that  a  single 
bactericide  will  yet  be  discovered  which  will 
act  as  a  specific,  a  never-failing  curative  agent, 
in  all  forms  of  disease  due  to  infection? 

Prof.  Paul  Ehrlich  first  thought  he  had  such 
an  agent  when  he  brought  out  Salvarsan. 
There  is  nothing  illogical,  he  says,  in  the  idea 
of  a  substance  that  is  fatal  to  all  bacterial  or- 
ganisms, one  injection  of  which  would  serve  as 
a  "complete  radical  cure."  Moreover,  in  an 
address  before  the  recent  International  Con- 
gress of  Medicine,  in  London,  he  announced 
his  hope  of  obtaining  just  such  a  substance. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  suggested  that  Prof. 
Ehrlich's  name  be  promoted  to  the  company  of 
the  immortals — Lister,  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  the 
rest — it  is  quite  needless  to  say  that  when  he 
sees  fit  to  take  the  world  into  his  confidence  his 
words  are  listened  to  with  respect. 

The  trend  of  the  most  spectacular  branch  of 
scientific  medicine  is  here  plainly  indicated. 
Professor  Ehrlich  may  not  bequeath  to  us  a 
cure-all,  nor  even  a  "complete  radical  cure," 
but  it  is  scarcely  a  hazard  to  advance  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  from  just  this  field  in  which 
he  is  working  that  we  must  expect  those  radi- 
cal changes  in  pharmacy  which  are  looked  for 
during  the  coming  decade. 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


PROSPEROUS  AND  DOESN'T  KNOW  IT. 

It  is  quite  customary  for  a  druggist  to  make 
considerably  less  money  than  he  thinks  he  is 
making,  but  here  is  a  man,  contrary  to  our 
experience,  who  is  doing  remarkably  well  but 
who  nevertheless  thinks  he  isn't.  He  asks  us 
to  help  him  out,  but  he  doesn't  need  any  such 
assistance.  Here  is  his  statement  as  he  fur- 
nishes it: 


To  inventory  $10,529  16 

To  fixtures   1,990  75 

By    discounts $  215  49 

To  wages   $  3,102  03 

To  personal   4.947  92 

To  house   1,016  79 

To  expense    1,683  94 

To  freight    928  67 

To  mdse.  purchased  . .   14,094  37 

By   mdse.   sales $23,586  06 

By  inventory,  Apr.  30,  '13  10,989  90 

By  fixtures   2,581  77 

Profit  and  loss 920  41 


1912. 

April  30 

" 

30 

1913. 

April 

30 

" 

30 

" 

30 

" 

30 

" 

30 

" 

30 

" 

30 

" 

30 

" 

30 

" 

30 

$38,293  63    $38,293  63 

The  item  of  wages  includes  my  own  salary  of  $1000. 
The  "personal"  item  represents  outside  investments, 
personal  taxes,  life  insurance,  etc.  The  item  of  expense 
includes  everything  connected  with  the  store,  such  as 
advertising,  rent,  light,  fuel,  'phone,  insurance,  and  the 
like.  I  have  made  a  10-per-cent  depreciation  in  the  fix- 
tures, and  have  added  some  new  fixtures  during  the 
year. 

I  am  always  working  hard,  and  yet  am  always 
hard  up.  Please  show  me  the  error  of  my  ways.  To  be 
sure,  it  would  not  take  a  financial  expert  to  see  that  the 
wage  item  is  too  high,  but  I  would  like  you  to  criti- 
cize the  statement  fully,  showing  my  gross  and  net 
profits,  the  cost  of  doing  business,  etc.,  etc.,  and  head 
me  in  the  right  direction. 

In  analyzing  the  foregoing  statement  let 
us  get  at  it  in  this  way,  changing  our  friend's 
method  somewhat : 

Inventory  April  30,  1912: 

Stock    $10,529  16 

Fixtures   1.990  75  $12,519  91 

Purchases  for  the  year : 

Gross  purchases   $14,094  Z7 

Freight    928  67 


Less   cash  discounts 


$15,023  04 
.       215  49  $14,807  55 


Inventory  April  30,  1913: 

Stock   $10,989  90 

Fixtures    2,581  77  $13,571  67 


Cost  of  goods  sold. 


Sales    

Cost  of  goods  sold. 


Gross   profits 


13,755  79 

23.586  06 
13,755  79 

$  9,830  27 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  man's  gross 
profits.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  arbi- 
trarily taken  the  freight  item  out  of  the  ex- 
pense account  and  have  transferred  it  where  it 
belongs,  to  the  purchase  or  merchandise  ac- 
count. Now  before  we  can  deduct  the  expenses 
from  the  gross  profits,  and  thus  find  out  what 
the  net  profits  are,  we  must  first  agree  on  this 
very  question  of  expenses.  Our  correspondent 
has  stuck  a  lot  of  things  in  the  expense  account 
which  do  not  belong  there.  The  "personal" 
item,  for  instance,  isn't  in  any  sense  an  ex- 
pense, but  represents  in  part  the  final  or  net 
profit  yielded  by  the  business.  So  with  the 
"house"  item.  On  the  other  hand  the  propri- 
etor has  listed  a  salary  for  himself  of  only 
$1000.  This  of  course  is  absurdly  low  for  a 
business  in  the  twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
class.  A  salary  of  at  least  $2000  or  $2500 
should  be  considered  only  a  fair  tax  on  the 
business.  With  these  explanations,  then,  we 
proceed  to  estimate  what  the  expenses  are:     . 

Proprietor's  salary    $2  500  00 

Other  wages  2,102  03 

Other  expenses    1,683  94 


Total   expenses    $6,285  97 

Gross  profits    $9,839  27 

Expenses    6  285  97 


Total  merchandise    $27,327  46 


Net  profits    $3,544  30 

With  the  foregoing  analysis  of  this  man's 
statement  it  will  be  seen  right  away  that  he  is 
doing  pretty  well.  His  gross  profit,  based  on 
sales,  is  43.4  per  cent.  Could  you  ask  anything 
better  than  that?  His  expenses,  calculated  ra- 
tionally as  we  have  done,  are  26.6  per  cent,  and 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  that  his  wage  item  is 
too  large.  Deducting  his  percentage  of  ex- 
pense from  his  percentage  of  gross  profit,  we 
find  a  net  profit  left  of  16.8.  A  net  profit  of 
15  per  cent  is  high. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  that  our  correspondent 
gets  a  total  income  from  the  business,  includ- 
ing his  salary,  of  $6044.30.  Does  he  want 
anything  more  than  this? 
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Just  one  word  in  conclusion:  Our  corre- 
spondent, by  discounting  all  his  bills,  saved  a 
total  of  $408.94  during  the  year.  In  order  to 
do  this,  however,  he  had  to  borrow  the  money, 
and  his  interest  charges  were  $193.45.  The 
difference  was  $215.49.  In  other  words,  by 
the  use  of  a  little  foresight,  and  by  making 
other  people's  money  work  for  him,  he  saved 
$215  in  one  year — something  like  Y5  cents 
every  day!  To  us  this  is  a  very  convincing 
object-lesson  in  the  value  of  discounting  bills 
even  if  money  has  to  be  borrowed  for  the 
purpose. 


HE   WANTS    TO    PAY    EXPENSES! 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
a  druggist  in  South  Dakota: 

My  expenses  are  as  follows : 

Rent  $  150  00 

Insurance  27  00 

Taxes    50  00 

Light    14  00 

Fuel    65  00 

Freight,  drayage  and  expressage 225  00 

Personal   withdrawals ^  544  00 

Revenue  Hcense  *    25  00 

Pharmacy  license   3  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses   75  00 


$1178  00 

My  inventory  on  July  1  of  this  year  showed  $2784 
in  stock  and  $1120  in  fixtures,  a  total  of  $3909.  So  far 
as  my  expenses  are  concerned,  I  may  say  that  I  carry 
only  $1000  of  insurance,  when  I  ought  to  carry  at  least 
$3500.  Now  what  I  want  to  ask  is  this :  How  much 
business  must  I  do  a  year  to  pay  expenses?  My  gross 
profit  is  31  per  cent. 

This  is  simple  enough.  We  assume  that  our 
correspondent  means  that  his  gross  profit  is 
31  per  cent  of  his  sales.  Every  dollar's  worth 
of  goods  that  he  sells,  therefore,  yields  him  a 
gross  profit  of  31  cents.  He  wants  to  know 
how  much  he  must  sell  in  a  year  to  yield  a 
gross  profit  of  $1178,  this  being  the  amount  of 
his  expenses.  The  proposition  may  therefore 
be  stated  as  follows : 

$1.00  :  31  :  :  X  :  $1178. 
The  answer  is  $3800.  He  must  sell  $3800 
worth  of  goods  a  year  to  yield  a  gross  profit  of 
$1178.  This  being  the  amount  of  his  annual 
expenses,  he  has  then  just  broken  even.  What- 
ever goods  he  sells  beyond  this  amount  con- 
tributes towards  his  net  profit.  The  31  per 
cent  of  gross  profit  then  becomes,  all  of  it,  a 


net  profit,  since  his  total  expenses  have  already 
been  taken  care  of. 

So  much  for  answering  our  correspondent's 
question.  We  may  now  go  a  step  further  and 
indulge  in  a  little  friendly  criticism.  In  the 
first  place,  this  man  is  criminally  negligent  in 
only  taking  out  $1000  of  insurance  protection 
when  he  has  $3909  worth  of  property  to  pro- 
tect. In  case  of  a  fire,  which  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  any  man,  he  would  experience  a  net  loss 
of  $2909.  For  this  lack  of  foresight  there  is 
no  excuse  whatever. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  made  no  allow- 
ance in  our  calculation  for  the  element  of  de- 
preciation. Something  should  be  written  off 
every  year  for  the  real  loss  in  value  which  the 
property  has  experienced  by  reason  of  age  and 
use,  and  this  should  be  added  to  the  expenses. 
It  is  not  there  now,  and  to  this  extent  the  fig- 
ures are  faulty  and  in  need  of  correction. 

In  the  third  place,  our  correspondent  has 
added  the  item  of  freight,  drayage,  and  ex- 
pressage to  the  expense  account.  In  reality  it 
should  be  added  to  the  merchandise  account. 
It  is  properly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods 
and  should  be  considered  as  such.  If  the  item 
is  taken  out  of  the  expense  account,  however, 
it  should  be  transferred  to  the  merchandise  ac- 
count, and  we  have  no  means  of  transferring  it 
in  this  way  for  the  reason  that  our  corre- 
spondent has  not  given  us  his  purchases  for 
the  year.  Neither  do  we  know  what  his  sales 
are,  so  that  we  cannot  change  his  gross  profit 
percentage.  Of  course  the  final  result  would 
be  the  same,  in  whichever  account  the  freight 
item  might  appear,  but  if  our  correspondent 
had  put  it  in  the  merchandise  account  he  would 
have  seen  right  away  that  his  goods  cost  him 
more  money  than  he  thought  they  did,  and  he 
would  therefore  have  endeavored  to  get  more 
for  them. 


Pyro-Technique. — 

Pyrophoric  alloys,  which  are  in  frequent  use  to-day 
as  a  substitute  for  matches,  and  which  give  out  an 
abundant  shower  of  briUiant  sparks  when  scratched  or 
struck,  are  composed  mostly  of  cerium.  Their  prop- 
erty depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  struck  or 
scratched,  small  particles  are  liberated  which  take  fire 
spontaneously — aided  by  the  heat  of  friction — and  bum 
in  the  air.  The  alloy  was  discovered  by  Welsbach,  and 
its  manufacture  has  assumed  considerable  proportions. 
The  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  pure  cerium  will  not 
act  that  way. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  N.  A.  R.  D. 

James  F.  Finneran,  president-elect  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.,  is  a  very  successful  druggist  in 
Boston.  He  is  the  president  and  leading  spirit 
of  the  Woodward  Drug  Co.  This  company 
owns  two  stores — one  in  the  Paddock  Building 


James  F.  Finneran. 

at  102  Tremont  Street,  and  the  other  at  20 
Bromfield  Street.  Gardner  E.  Murphy,  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  is  not  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  business. 

The  main  store  in  the  Paddock  Building  on 
Tremont  Street  is  shown  in  an  accompanying 
illustration.  It  occupies  an  interesting  position 
right  across  the  street  from  the  Granary  Bury- 
ing Ground — one  of  the  historic  places  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  final  resting  spot  of  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Otis,  and  many 
others  who  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in 
American  annals. 

It  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  en- 
graving that  the  pharmacy  occupies  the  entire 
first  floor  of  the  structure.  The  main  entrance 
to,  and  the  hall  of,  the  building  is  in  the  center, 
and  the  store  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts: 
these  meet  in  the  rear,  however,  and  the  space 
therefore  describes  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square.  Many  people,  assuming  in  their  haste 
that  the  two  front  sections  of  the  store  are 


really  separate  pharmacies,  often  enter  one  for 
an  article  after  they  have  been  told  in  the  other 
that  it  is  not  in  stock.  Thus  the  Woodward 
people  catch  them  both  going  and  coming ! 

There  are  many  oculists,  physicians,  and 
dentists  in  the  Paddock  Building,  and  this  fact 
considerably  increases  the  business  possibilities 
of  the  location.  Messrs,  Finneran  and  Murphy 
have  a  private  office  upstairs  on  the  third  or 
fourth  floor  where  they  conduct  their  corre- 
spondence and  transact  other  important  busi- 
ness away  from  the  interruptions  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  pharmacy  itself.  This  private 
office,  by  the  way,  is  quite  frequently  the  scene 
of  committee  meetings. 

Mr.  Finneran  has  always  been  a  very  active 
and  useful  man  in  pharmacy,  and  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  the  Boston  Druggists'  As- 
sociation, and  the  Boston  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  His  particular  interest  has  always 
been  pharmaceutical  legislation.     For  a  long 


Main  pharmacy  of  the  Woodward  Drug  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Fin- 
neran is  the  president  and  leading  spirit.  The  store  occupies  the 
entire  first  floor  of  the  structure  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  entrance  to  and  hallway  of  the  building 
are  in  the  center. 

time  he  has  served  as  a  legislative  watchdog  for 
the  druggists  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  has  been  the  most  influential 
member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
State  association.  Last  year  he  was  a  member 
likewise  of  the  committee  on  legislation  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  represented  that  organization 
as  one  of  the  three  delegates  to  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference. 

Mr.  Finneran  is  an  urbane  and  a  polished 
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gentleman.  Consideration  for  others  is  one  of 
his  marked  characteristics.  He  has  plenty  of 
determination  and  insistence,  but  he  goes 
through  the  world  without  arousing  friction 
and  opposition.  He  is  married,  has  one  son, 
and  resides  in  the  Boston  suburb  of  Everett. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  ASPIRANT. 

Grant  W.  Stevens  has  been  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Michigan 
legislature.  The  druggists  of  Detroit  are 
standing  back  of  him  and  will  work  hard  to 
land  him  in  the  job.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it — the  drug  trade  ought  to  have  its  represen- 
tatives in  every  State  legislature  in  the  country. 
In  some  States  the  dru.ggists  are  well  taken 
care  of  in  this  particular.  In  other  States  there 
is  no  one  in  the  legislative  halls  to  maintain  and 
protect  their  interests.     Mr.  Stevens  has  been 


Grant  W.  Stevens. 

treasurer  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  for  two  or  three 
years,  has  been  president  of  the  Detroit  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists,  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Michigan  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  and  is  a  steady  and 
persistent  worker  generally  in  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal family.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  be  made  a  member  of  the  next  legislature 
of  the  State. 


A    DRUGGIST-SENATOR    IN    COLORADO. 

During  the  last  few  months  we  have  pub- 
lished portraits  of  20  or  30  druggists  who  are 
at  the  present  time  members  of  State  legisla- 
tures, members  of  city  councils,  mayors,  or 
public  servants  of  one  kind  or  another.  Con- 
spicuous in  this  list  is  Hubert  Reynolds,  a 
member  of  the  State  senate  in  Colorado.  Sen- 
ator Reynolds  is  evidently  one  of  those  mer^ 
who  has  become  very  well  to  do,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  and  who  got  his  start  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness. He  was  born  in  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  in 
1860,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
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Hubert  Reynolds. 


Monroe,  Mich.,  and  went  to  Colorado  in  search 
of  health  during  1878.  After  working  on  a 
stock  ranch  for  five  years,  and  becoming  a 
strong  and  husky  youth,  he  got  a  place  in  a 
drug  store  as  a  bottle  washer.  The  next  thing 
we  hear  about  him  is  that  he  attended  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Northwestern  School  of 
Pharmacy  in  Chicago.  This  was  in  1888,  ten 
years  after  he  struck  Colorado.  In  1893  he 
opened  a  drug  store  in  Greeley,  Colorado,  and 
within  a  very  few  years  was  interested  in  sev- 
eral other  stores  throughout  the  State.  Finally,, 
about  three  or  four  years  ago,  he  disposed  of 
all  his  drug  stores  and  now  has  large  interests 
in  ditches,  reservoirs  and  ranches.  He  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Colorado  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  by  reason  of  his  dual  position 
ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  druggists  of 
Colorado.  Senator  Reynolds  declares  that  he 
is  wo ^  a  politician,  which  makes  it  still  more 
evident  that  he  is  in  position  to  do  yeoman 
service. 
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THE  NEW   DEAN  OF  THE  MONTREAL 
COLLEGE. 

Alex.  B.  J.  Moore  has  recently  been  elected 
dean  of  the  Montreal  College  of  Pharmacy  to 
succeed  the  late  Professor  J.  E.  Morrison.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  dean,  Professor  Moore 
holds  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy, 
Toxicology,  and  Botany.  Born  in  the  city  of 
Limerick  in  18G5,  and  receiving  his  general 
education  and  serving  his  pharmaceutical  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  Emerald  Isle,  Professor 
Moore  came  to  Canada  and  obtained  a  position 
in  the  house  of  Evans  Sons  &  Mason.  Upon 
his  graduation  from  the  Montreal  College  of 
Pharmacy  two  years  later  he  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  chief  chemist  in  the  house,  and 
when  the  amalgamation  was  effected  some 
years  ago  into  the  National  Drug  and  Chemical 


Alex.  B.  Moorb. 


Co.,  he  was  made  chief  pharmaceutical  and 
analytical  chemist — a  position  he  still  holds. 
Professor  Moore  is  well  known  as  a  Knight 
Templar  and  as  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
and  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 


DEATH  OF  FRANK  H.  CARTER. 

Frank  H.  Carter,  of  Indianapolis,  treasurer 
of  the  Indiana  Pharmaceutical  Association  for 
many  years,  died  some  weeks  ago  not  long 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  In  former  years 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  were  regular  at- 
tendants at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 


can Pharmaceutical  Association.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Mr.  Carter  was  local  secretary  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  the  Indianapolis  convention  in 
11)00,  and  that  Mrs.  Carter  was  chairman  of 
the  ladies'  committee  on  that  occasion.    These 


The  late  Frank  H.  Carter. 


two  were  the  official  hosts,  and  their  work  was 
made  the  subject  of  very  general  approval. 
Mr.  Carter  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time 
and  had  failed  rapidly  after  the  death  of  his 
wife.  He  was  65  years  old.  For  more  than 
25  years  he  had  conducted  a  drug  store  in  In- 
dianapolis on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 


THE  SON  OF  A  DRUGGIST. 

Some  months  ago,  when  we  were  printing  a 
series  of  pictures  of  druggists'  children,  we  re- 
ceived from  Eddy  C.  Gilbert,  of  Rushford, 
N.  Y.,  a  portrait  of  what  he  called  his  "kid." 
We  did  not  reproduce  it  at  the  time,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  series  of  "children"  then 
being  published,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ap- 
parent as  one  glances  at  the  portrait  this  month. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  son,  indeed,  is  quite  a  husky 
"kid" — to  quote  the  somewhat  proud  language 
of  the  father  himself.  The  young  man  is  now 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  finished  a  post- 
graduate course  in  Cornell  University  in  1912, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy. He  was  promptly  offered  a  position  as 
instructor  in  English  at  Cornell,  and  accepted 
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the  place.  Several  years  ago  he  was  registered 
as  an  apprentice  in  his  father's  store.^  He 
spent  his  vacations  there,  took  the  Era  Corre- 
spondence Course  in  Pharmacy,  and  passed  the 


A  Druggist's  Son. 


State  examination  in  1912 — three  months  after 
he  had  gotten  his  doctorate  degree  from  Cor- 
nell. He  therefore  has  two  occupations,  and  if 
one  fails  him  he  can  turn  back  to  the  other ! 


MARRIAGE    OF    PRESIDENT    RYAN'S 
DAUGHTER. 

Helen  Wister  Ryan,  daughter  of  Frank  G. 
Ryan,  president  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  was 
married  on  the  evening  of  October  15  to 
Charles  A.  Dean,  Jr.  Mr.  Dean,  since  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Michigan  a 
year  or  two  ago,  has  been  associated  in  business 
with  his  father,  Charles  A.  Dean,  president  of 
the  Pittmans  &  Dean  Co.,  large  dealers  in  coal 
and  ice,  and  a  director  in  two  Detroit  banks. 
The  wedding  was  in  Christ  Church,  Episco- 
palian, and  was  of  unusual  dignity  and  sol- 
emnity. No  wedding  of  recent  years  in  De- 
troit has  attracted  more  attention  or  brought 
out  a  larger  number  of  admirers  and  well 
wishers.  The  bride  not  only  has  decided 
beauty,  but  possesses  such  charm  of  character 
and  grace  of  manner  that  she  is  a  universal 
favorite.  She  was  introduced  to  society  last 
winter,   and  straightway   became  one  of   the 


most  popular  young  women  in  the  city.  In 
former  years,  when  quite  a  young  girl,  she 
accompanied  her  father  to  meetings  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the 
National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
and  she  will  be  remembered  by  many  members 
of  those  associations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  are 
now  on  their  honeymoon,  and  are  taking  a 
month's  automobile  trip  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  other  Eastern  cities. 


MR. 


SWIFT   TRAVELING   AROUND    THE 
WORLD. 


Ernest  G.  Swift,  publisher  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy  and  general  manager  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  sailed  from  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber for  a  six  months'  trip  around  the  world. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Swift  and  by  one 


E.  G.  Swift. 


of  his  three  sons,  LeRo}^  Before  he  returns 
in  the  spring  Mr.  Swift  will  have  visited  Great 
Britain,  the  European  continent,  Russia,  India 
and  Japan.  Incidentally  it  will  be  his  mission 
to  see  how  his  business  interests  are  prospering 
in  these  several  countries. 


"By  the  Sweat  of  Thy  Brow." — 

Clothing  doubles  the  amount  of  perspiration  that  a 
human  body  will  normally  secrete  without  it.  And  as 
a  rule  the  proportion  of  perspiration  given  of?  is  in 
ratio  to  the  temperature.  When  one  portion  of  the 
body  is  warmed,  perspiration  is  increased  over  the 
entire  body.  Cooling  one  part  reduces  perspiration  in 
all  parts.  Normal  perspiration  contains  sodium  chloride 
and  acid,  and  the  proportion  of  these  is  larger  when 
perspiration  is  profuse.  Traces  of  sulphate  and  of 
proteid  matters  are  sometimes  found  in  normal  sweat. 
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Eight  Christmas  Windows. 

The  holiday  window  trims  described  herewith,  and  illustrated  on  the  two  preceding  pages,  have  all  of 
them  appeared  heretofore  in  the  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY.  They,  may  be  found  scattered  throughout 
the  volumes  of  the  journal  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  We  are  bringing  them  together  at  this  time 
because  all  of  them  are  excellent  windows  and  richly  deserving  of  repetition.  Furthermore,  the  time  of 
the  war  is  now  rapidly  approaching  when  the  wise  druggist  is  getting  plans  under  wa^  to  capture  as  much 
business  as  possible  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  editors  of  the  BULLETIN  feel  that  these  eight  windows 
will  he  of  distinct  service  in  this  direction. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY   NO.  1. 

By  J.  Earl  Taylor,   Ph.G. 

This  trim  was  so  plain  that  it  calls  for  little 
description.  In  the  center  was  a  fireplace  over 
which  we  arranged  the  covers  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  Flags  were  draped  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  On  the  floor  appeared,  con- 
spicuously, a  sign^ reading:  "Subscriptions  re- 
ceived here  for  aijy  periodical  at  publishers' 
prices."  Other  things  in  our  window  that  im- 
pressed the  passers-by  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
time  to  consider  Chriltmas  shopping  were  two 
display  cards.  The  one  in  the  center  read: 
"In  every  American  home  clean,  pure,  whole- 
some literature  is  found.  It  generally  includes 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal.  $1.50  a  year — 
twelve  issues."  The  sign  on  the  right  read: 
"A  subscription  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
makes  an  excellent  Christmas:  gift.  Twelve 
copies  for  $1.50."  Santa  Glaus,  himself,  was 
run  by  clockwork,  thus  lending  motion  to  the 
trim.  My  advice  is  always  to  have  something 
moving  in  the  window  whenever  it  is  possible. 

As  a  result  of  this  trim  we  placed  a  number 
of  subscriptions,  not  only  for  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  blit  also  for  several  other  magazines. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  2. 

By  J.  Earl  Taylor,  Ph.G. 

This  was  made  by  placing  a  fireplace  diag- 
onally across  one  end  of  the  window  and  cov- 
ering the  top  with  pure  white  paper.  A  border 
of  Christmas  crepe  paper  about  three  inches 
wide  extended  around  the  top.  The  center  of 
this  background  was  ornamented  with  Christ- 
mas tags,  seals,  and  similar  articles,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Behind  this  was  pure  white 
puffing  with  holly  wreaths  hung  suspended  at 
given  intervals.  At  the  background  appeared 
latticework  in  white  with  holly  wreaths  and 
autumn  leaves  draped  over  it.  Christmas 
seals,  fancy  box  paper,  cards,  booklets,  and 
calendar  pads  were  the  articles  featured  in  this 


trim.  At  the  extreme  right,  near  the  lattice- 
work, hung  a  large  red  Christmas  bell.  From 
time  to  time  we  set  different  articles  in  the 
window.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
this  trim  was  a  winner. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY   NO.  3. 

By  J.  Earl  Taylor,  Ph.G. 

This  carried  out  a  plan  that  I  had  intended 
should  be  a  winner,  and  it  was.  It  featured 
our  contest.  I  might  say  in  explanation  that 
last  year,  while  in  Chicago,  I  purchased  an  ele- 
gant jointed  doll  with  a  view  to  conducting  a 
doll  contest  during  the  holidays.  The  trim 
itself  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

Over  the  entire  background  secure  a  green 
ingrain  paper.  Next,  take  large  sheets  of 
white  wrapping  paper,  and  lay  them  on  the 
floor  on  newspapers  or  anything  else  to  keep 
them  from  getting  soiled.  Paste  the  papers  to- 
gether to  make  a  length  sufficient  to  cross  the 
background.  Then  take  black  crayons  and  lay 
out  designs  of  trees.  Finally  cut  these  out  with 
a  scissors.  Proceed  then  to  paste  these  tree 
images  in  position  on  the  background.  The  ef- 
fect may  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  The  green 
background  appearing  through  the  cut-outs 
gives  a  somewhat  realistic  tree  effect.  Over  the 
entire  border-line  run  the  three-inch  decorated 
crepe.  Over  the  side  end  decorate  green  below 
and  white  above,  using  the  same  border  as  that 
on  the  background.  On  the  side  space  hang 
the  holly  wreaths.  From  the  top  of  the  trim 
suspend  gold  and  silver  tinsel,  together  with  all 
kinds  of  bead  work,  Christmas  garlands,  and 
similar  ornaments,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

You  can  readily  surmise  the  effect  of  this 
window  when  four  60-watt  tungsten  lights  are 
turned  on  to  illuminate  it.  Both  the  near  and 
far  observers  were  attracted.  It  attracted 
people  on  either  side  of  the  street,  and  I  may 
say  here  that  a  trim  that  does  not  take  care  of 
passers-by,  far  as  well  as  near,  loses  a  great 
deal  of  efifect. 
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In  the  corner  at  the  back  I  placed  our  Santa 
Clans  run  by  clockwork.  In  the  center,  sus- 
pended on  a  cord  swing,  appeared  the  large  doll 
which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  successful 
contestant. 

Various  articles  were  displayed  in  this  trim, 
including  baby  sets,  toilet  cases,  shaving  cases, 
combs  and  brushes,  traveling  cases,  manicuring 
sets,  jewel  cases,  and  other  things.  Every  two 
or  three  days  the  articles  were  changed,  thus 
lending  variety  to  the  trim  and  showing  our 
complete  line  of  holiday  goods.  Cigars,  per- 
fumes, books,  and  stationery  were  not  omitted. 
The  large  placard  in  the  center  of  the  back- 
ground told  the  nature  of  the  contest:  "This 
$0.00  doll  given  away  on  Saturday  evening, 
December  24.  With  every  50-cent  purchase 
you  may  place  your  name  on  a  card  and  drop 
it  in  the  box.  At  nine  o'clock  Saturday  even- 
ing, December  24,  the  tenth  card  drawn  from 
the  box  wins  the  doll,  providing  the  owner  is 
present." 

WINDOW  DISPLAY   NO.  4. 

By  H.  M.  Curry. 

The  display  was  built  of  pasteboard  and 
mounted  on  a  wooden  frame.  .  The  end  arches, 
5  feet  high,  were  of  Moorish  design  and  were 
backed  with  panels  of  red  wall-paper  far 
enough  in  the  rear  to  allow  a  green  jardiniere 
with  a  growing  plant  to  rest  on  a  box  back  of 
the  opening  in.  the  arch.  This  gave  an  orna- 
mental effect  of  a  desirable  character. 

The  foreground  shelves  and  floor  were  cov- 
ered with  cotton  and  diamond  dust  to  simulate 
snow.  The  centerpiece  was  a  pasteboard  cut- 
out with  red  and  green  tissue  pasted  over  the 
openings.  Through  these  gleamed  the  light  of 
two  electric  globes  so  that  the  light  appeared 
to  come  through  stained  glass.  The  painted 
decorations  on  the  centerpiece  were  done  with 
alabastine  and  gilded  with  bronze  powder 
while  wet.  The  Santa  Claus  was  cut  from  a 
lithograph  poster,  and  mounted  on  heavy  card- 
board. Toys  filled  the  window.  The  center- 
piece was  set  about  a  foot  in  front  of  the  back- 
ground, and  the  Santa  Claus  a  few  inches  back 
of  that. 

The  name  "Sherriff's"  was  painted  in  water 
color  on  the  back  of  a  strip  of  wall-paper  about 
12  inches  wide.  The  border  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  wall  moldings  was  gilt. 

This  made  a  splendid  window  trim  when 
well  illuminated  and  was  built  at  little  expense. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  5. 
By  H.  M.  Curry. 

The  background  was  made  of  decorated  tis- 
sue paper  arranged  on  a  wood  frame.  The 
mountain  of  snow  in  the  center,  surmounted 
by  the  castle,  was  constructed  of  boxes  and 
boards  over  which  cotton  was  placed,  this  being 
sprinkled  with  frosting.  The  castle  I  built  of 
boxes  and  cardboard,  and  painted  white  with 
alabastine,  sprinkling  frosting  on  while  still 
wet.    The  effect  was  very  beautiful. 

The  letters,  "Santa  Claus'  Castle,"  were 
painted  on  the  outside  of  the  window-glass 
with  a  water  color  made  of  zinc  oxide  and  gum 
water.  The  wreath  of  holly,  barely  seen  in 
the  illustration,  was  likewise  painted  on  the 
glass,  the  same  water  color  being  used  with  the 
addition  of  chrome  green  and  carmine  for  the 
green  and  red  of  the  wreath.  Christmas  goods 
were  displayed  about  the  window  as  seen  in  the 
photograph. 

The  placard  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of 
the  window  bore  this  legend: 


For  tots  like  you  and  me. 
The  pretty  things,  that  Santa  Claus  brings, 

It  makes  us  happy  to  see 
Joyful  children  are  we. 


This  card  was  of  course  borne  in  the  hands 
of  a  large  doll.  Over  the  entrance  to  the 
castle  was  the  legend,  "Santa  Clans."  Just 
outside  were  several  deer  belonging  to  the 
famous  inhabitant  of  the  castle.  The  cotton 
was  placed  over  the  floor  of  the  window  and 
sprinkled  with  frosting  so  that  a  very  brilliant 
snow-like  effect  was  produced. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  6. 

By  H.  M.  Curry. 

The  lattice  shown  in  this  window  was  placed 
close  to  the  glass — only  six  inches  from  it.  It 
was  made  of  1x^4  wood,  painted  white  with 
alabastine,  and  twined  with  vines  of  artificial 
ivy  and  holly.  The  arched  background  in  the 
rear  of  the  window,  seen  through  the  lattice- 
work, was  made  of  canvas  stretched  over  a 
frame,  and  was  painted  a  canary  yellow  with 
alabastine.  The  bells  were  of  the  customary 
tissue-paper  sort,  and  all  except  the  one  in  the 
center  were  of  a  bright  red.  The  central  one 
was  white.       Christmas  tree  ornaments  were 
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hung  here  and  there  on  the  latticework  to 
brighten  things  up. 

A  feature  of  the  trim  was  a  Christmas  calen- 
dar hung  from  the  center  of  the  arch.  It  was 
made  especially  for  the  occasion.  Across  the 
top  was  the  legend:  "Count  the  Days."  All 
of  the  figures  on  the  calendar  proper  were 
black  except  those  representing  Christmas  day, 
the  25th  of  the  month ;  these  were  of  a  bright 
red  and  there  was  the  representation  of  a  hand 
pointing  to  them  with  outstretched  finger. 

In  the  center  of  the  window  floor  we  placed 
a  revolving  table  bearing  a  number  of  toys. 
This  we  kept  revolving  by  means  of  a  small 
motor  underneath.  Elsewhere  in  the  window 
Christmas  goods  were  arranged  on  shelves  and 
boxes  covered  with  red  paper,  and  many  things 
were  also  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  window. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  7. 

By  H.  M.  Curry. 

This  represents  a  mountain  scene.  Every- 
thing is  covered  with  snow.  In  the  back- 
ground are  seen  the  high  peaks  of  a  distant 
mountain  range,  depicted  on  canvas  as  the 
result  of  Mr.  Curry's  cleverness  with  the  brush. 
Making  their  way  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
at  different  places  in  the  foreground  are  seen 
wagons  and  carts  drawn  by  toy  horses  and 
other  animals.  Scattered  about  on  the  moun- 
tain are  sheep,  goats  and  other  animals,  while 
here  and  there  is  a  house.  The  foreground  is 
filled  with  numerous  kinds  of  Christmas  toys. 
Mr.  Curry  assures  us  that  at  night,  when  the 
window  was  lighted  up,  the  scene  from  across 
the  street  was  such  as  to  dazzle  and  attract  the 
passer-by. 

Now  for  the  modus  operandi:  The  arched 
curtain  in  the  foreground  was  6  by  12  feet  in 
size,  with  an  opening  5  by  10  feet.  It  was 
made  of  muslin  stretched  on  a  wood  frame  and 
painted  white  with  alabastine.  The  designs 
in  relief  on  it  and  the  name  "Sherriff's"  were 
painted  with  alabastine  and  gilded  with  gold 
bronze  blown  into  the  design  while  still  wet,  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  insect  powder  gun.  The 
mountainous  background,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  and  which  was  4  feet 
back  of  the  arch,  was  painted  in  water  colors 
on  muslin  to  represent  snow-clad  mountains. 
The  icicles  seen  more  or  less  clearly  in  the  en- 
graving were  made  by  dipping  strands  of  cot- 
ton into  a  hot  solution  of  alum  and  water,  and 


sprinkled  while  wet  with  diamond  dust  to 
produce  a  sparkling  effect.  They  were  sus- 
pended from  wires  stretched  across  the 
window. 

The  body  of  the  display  was  made  by 
arranging  boxes  and  boards  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  hills  and  roads,  all  of  which  was 
covered  with  cotton-batting  and  sprinkled  with 
diamond  dust.  Here  and  there  was  an  occa- 
sional cedar  tree,  fastened  to  a  box  or  made 
to  stand  up -on  a  wood  base.  The  toys,  etc., 
were  arranged  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing, and  the  whole  was  brilliantly  lighted  from 
above  by  means  of  reflecting  electric  lights. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  8. 

By  G.  Claude  Drake. 

At  the  extreme  left  of  the  window  was  a 
little  log  house,  and  on  the  roof  near  the 
chimney  was  "Old  Santa"  himself.  Gifts 
were  shown  as  rolling  down  the  roof  out  of 
his  pack  and  into  the  snow-banks  represented 
on  the  floor  of  the  window.  The  figure  of 
Santa  Claus  was  made  by  stuffing  a  child's  fur 
coat  with  excelsior,  and  using  a  mask  obtained 
at  a  notion  store.  A  fur  cap  surmounted  the 
whole.  The  figure  w^as  then  so  fastened  to 
the  roof  that  Santa  was  made  to  be  looking 
down  the  chimney.  The  snow-banks  in  the 
bed  of  the  window  were  made  by  covering  little 
piles  of  excelsior  with  white  cheese-cloth  and 
absorbent  cotton.  A  generous  variety  of 
Christmas  gifts  were  then  scattered  among  the 
snow-banks. 

The  snowstorm  effect  was  secured  by  fasten- 
ing bits  of  absorbent  cotton  to  the  window 
with  library  paste.  Additional  snowflakes 
were  suspended  from  strings  so  that  they  were 
put  in  motion  whenever  the  front  door  was 
opened  or  a  draft  was  produced  in  any  other 
manner.  Mr.  Drake  suggests  that  this  mo- 
tion might  be  made  continuous  by  means  of  an 
electric  fan  or  some  other  device.  This 
would  give  added  realism  to  the  effect.  The 
word  "Greetings,"  shown  in  the  center  of  the 
engraving,  was  made  of  cotton  pasted  onto 
the  window.  A  few  sprays  of  holly  were 
sprinkled  about  and  pinned  to  the  twisted 
spirals  of  crepe  paper  seen  in  the  engraving. 
The  latter  look  in  the  picture  as  though  they 
were  next  to  the  window-pane,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  arranged  in  the  rear  of  the 
window. 


I  PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

a  1  he  following  question  is  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and   we  cordially 

a  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  it : 

1  Under  what  conditions,  or  how  often,  if  at  all,  should  a  druggist  refill  a  prescrip- 

B  tion  without  consulting  the  doctor?      Submitted  by  O.  P.  McPherson,  Gloster,  MiM. 

I  For  the  best  answer  to  this  question  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.     Other  answers,  if 

I  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.     Every  answer  must  be  at  least  500  words 

1  long,  and  in  our  hands  by  November  1 0. 


HOW  TO  COMBAT  CHEAP  COMPETITION  ON  HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE 

WITHOUT  CUTTING  PRICES. 

Monthly  Prize  Contest — Answers  to  the  second  question  in  the  June  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  F.  F.  Vedder,  La  Harpe,  III. 

Your  query  about  the    sale    of    hydrogen 

peroxide    caught   my   attention.       As    I    had 

passed  through  this  trial  of  cheap  peroxide,  I 

thought  my  experience  in  this  town  of  1500 


Mr.  Vedder's  home. 

might  be  of  help  and  interest  to  other  drug- 
gists who  face  the  same  difficulty. 

WHERE  THE  TROUBLE   STARTED. 

About  two  and  a  half  years  ago  we  noticed 
the  sale  of  peroxide  falling  off,  and  not  long 
after  we  discovered  the  cause.  A  customer 
revealed  the  whole  matter  by  telling  us  that  he 
could  buy  the  same  bottle  that  we  were  selling 
for  twenty-five  cents  for  ten  cents  at  the  de- 
partment store.  We  inquired  whether  it  was 
of  the  same  make  as  ours,  but  he  was  not  sure 
as  to  that  and  promised  to  bring  the  empty 


bottle  for  us  to  see.  We  impressed  upon  him 
at  the  time  that  we  would  not  be  undersold  on 
anything  in  our  line  of  equal  quality. 

When  he  brought  the  bottle  everything  was 
plain.  The  peroxide  was  the  product  of  a 
firm  we  had  never  heard  of  before,  and  the 
label  and  wrapper  corresponded  with  the  price. 
Only  a  few  days  later  the  other  druggist,  who 
had  also  noticed  his  peroxide  sales  dropping 
off,  spoke  of  it  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
about  it.  I  told  him  I  intended  giving  the 
product  a  good  trial  before  relinquishing  the 
peroxide  business. 

I  showed  the  bottle  to  the  traveling  drug 
man  who  came  to  our  town  and  asked  him 
whether  he  could  furnish  me  the  same  make, 
and,  if  so,  at  what  price.  He  laughed  and 
said,  "You  don't  want  to  sell  that  stuff !"  .  I 
told  him  I  certainly  didn't  want  to,  and  then 
explained  the  circumstances.  He  gave  me  a 
price  that  seemed  ridiculous,  for  we  had 
always  kept  the  P.,  D.  &  Co.  product,  selling 
the  quarter-pints  at  25  cents,  the  half-pints 
at  35  cents  and  the  pints  at  50  cents.  The 
department  store  sold  these  sizes  at  10,  15  and 
25  cents  respectively. 

AN    EFFECTIVE    DEMONSTRATION. 

When  the  next  customer  called  for  ten-cent 
peroxide  I  was  ready  for  him.  It  was  early 
one  morning  before  the  department  store  was 
open.  I  asked  him  what  priced  bottle  he. 
wanted.  He  said  he  had  bought  a  bottle  for 
10  cents  at  the  department  store.  I  informed 
him  that  I  could  give  him  the  same  kind  if 
he  wished,  but  that  the  difference  in  quality 
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between  that  and  the  BeSt'^-'Was  more  than  the 
difference  in  price.  Tl;ien  I  opened  a  bottle 
of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  peroxide  for  him,  and 
he  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  have  more 
"sizzle,"  as  he  called  it,  than  the  ten-cent  bottle. 
I  told  him  to  take  this  bottle  home,  use  it,  and 
then  if  he  saw  no  difference  to  tell  me  so  and 
I  would  not  charge  him  anything  for  it. 

A  few  days  later  he  came  in  laughing  and 
threw  a  quarter  on  the  counter,  saying  that  he 
guessed  cheap  drugs  were  no  better  than  cheap 
food.  This  was  only  one  instance  of  many. 
If  people  asked  for  ten-cent  peroxide,  I  had  it 
for  them;  but  before  wrapping  it  up  I  men- 
tioned the  difference  in  quality  and  also  the 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  good  and  poor 
drugs.  I  pulled  the  corks  of  both  bottles. 
As  a  rule  the  cheaper  peroxide  has  little  fizz, 
and  the  corks  are  usually  of  a  poor  grade.  If 
it  ever  did  have  strength,  the  "sizzle"  has  es- 
caped. After  letting  the  customer  examine 
the  two  kinds  for  himself,  it  is  rarely  that  I 
fail  to  sell  the  better  grade. 

OUR  PEROXIDE  BUSINESS  RESTORED. 

In  the  course  of  several  weeks  our  peroxide 
business  commenced  picking  up,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  back  to  normal.  Of  course,  we 
don't  sell  all  the  peroxide  used  here,  but  we 
were  able  to  "come  back"  after  being  caught 
napping.  To-day  we  are  selling  more  good 
peroxide  than  ever  before.  I  have  had  a 
number  who  insisted  on  the  ten -cent  peroxide 
return  and  ask  for  the  better  grade.  So  I  feel 
satisfied  that  my  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 

If  we  can  do  this  in  a  town  where  sometimes 
they  call  for  a  penny's  worth  of  asafetida,  I 
believe  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  in 
other  towns,  with  the  proper  application  and 
determination.  Some  druggists  will  not  keep 
anything  but  the  best  grade  of  peroxide;  but 
my  experience  has  been  that  if  you  carry  some 
of  the  cheap  grade  it  shows  your  customer  not 
only  the  difference  in  quality,  but  also  proves 
that  they  don't  have  to  go  elsewhere  to  get 
what  they  want. 


HOW  WE  PUSH  THE  BETTER  GRADE  OF 
PEROXIDE. 

By  Daisy  A.  Frick,  Audubon^  Iowa. 

There    is    so    much  hydrogen  peroxide    on 

the   market   that    is   largely   H2O  instead  of 

H2O2  that  we  as  intelligent  pharmacists  ought 

to  inform  the  public  of  the  fact.       How  best 


to  do  it  is  a  problem,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  can 
be  solved. 

PEROXIDE    A    HOUSEHOLD    REMEDY. 

The  public  in  general  now  looks  upon  hydro- 
gen peroxide  as  much  of  a  household  commo- 
dity in  the  drug  line  as  a  bottle  of  vaselin.  Its 
sale  belongs  to  the  drug  store  even  if  its  pur- 
chase is  not  always  made  there.  It  can  be 
largely  kept  where  it  belongs  if  the  druggist 
will  do  his  part  to  keep  it  there.  And  he  can 
keep  it  there  largely  in  25-cent  sales  if  he  con- 
tinues to  do  his  part. 

My  own  experience  in  selling  nine  bottles  of 
a  25-cent  grade  of  peroxide  in  quarter-pound 
bottles  to  one  of  a  10-cent  grade  of  the  same 
size  or  larger  has  been  brought  about  by  a  little 
explanation  to  each  peroxide  customer  and  a 
perpetual  showcase  display  of  both  the  best  and 
the  cheap  grades  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The 
position  of  the  bottles  and  the  show-cards  and 
signs  are  changed  frequently  to  keep  the  dis- 
play alive. 

The  card,  either  a  ready  printed  one  or  one 
of  my  own  make  (I  have  given  show-card 
writing  quite  a  little  attention,  and  it  pays), 
calls  attention  to  the  best  grade  of  peroxide, 
its  purity,  its  permanence  and  the  fair  price 
considering  the  quality. 

Right  beside  this  I  have  on  display  the  cheap 
peroxide  such  as  the  grocers  and  department 
stores  sell,  and  I  place  on  the  bottles  large 
printed  tags  calling  attention  to  the  price: 
"Ten  cents  for  the  quarter-pound  bottles  and 
25  cents  for  the  pounds."  These  are  the  sizes 
and  prices  of  the  grades  of  peroxide  handled 
by  our  grocery  competition, 

THE  BRAND   WE    PUSH. 

We  purchase  our  best  grade  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  from  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  in  100- 
pound  lots,  and  thus  obtain  the  best  discount. 
As  this  company  replaces  with  fresh  stock  any 
that  might  possibly  "blow  up,"  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  risk  in  the  quantity  order  for  so  gen- 
eral a  commodity  as  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Its  varied  uses  enable  the  customer  to  make 
frequent  purchases  of  a  good  grade  of  peroxide 
when  its  many  indications  are  explained.  This 
habit  of  giving  a  customer  a  few  minutes'  time 
whenever  possible  to  explain  the  merits  and 
uses  of  any  article  he  is  purchasing  often  wins 
many  friends  that  might  not  otherwise  come 
back  to  make  subsequent  purchases.  The  aver- 
age customer  appreciates  more  than  the  aver- 
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age  salesman  realizes  the  attention  of  personal 
interest  to  the  extent  of  being  given  a  little 
more  information  than  he  is  seeking. 

The  true  pharmacist  in  the  average  drug 
store  must  be  as  true  a  salesman  as  the  sales- 
man in  any  other  line  of  business.  It  usually 
develops  that  the  salesman  w^ho  know^s  his 
goods  and  can  talk  them  with  a  convincing  ar- 
gument that  proves  that  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  wins  more  customers  for  future 
purchases  than  the  one  who  simply  hands  out 
the  package  called  for  and  rings  up  the  quarter 
on  the  cash  register. 

Now  to  get  down  to  a  real  sale  of  the  25- 
cent  grade  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  When  a 
customer  calls  for  peroxide  or  appears  interest- 
ed in  the  show-card  or  display  of  peroxide,  I 
step  up  promptly  and  explain  the  merits  of  the 
good  grade — Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s,  which  is 
our  favorite  brand.  I  show  him  that  we  keep 
the  10-cent  grade  also  for  customers  who  are 
looking  for  cheap  goods.  That  little  remark 
is  the  key-note  to  the  25-cent  sale.  It  touches 
the  buyer's  personal  pride,  for  I  find  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  do  not  want  to  be  classed  as 
cheap  customers  or  bargain  hunters  when  it 
comes  to  a  medicinal  purchase,  and  will  un- 
hesitatingly prefer  the  25-cent  grade  that  is 
worth  the  price  we  ask. 


GIVING  THE  BETTER  GOODS  THE  BENEFIT 
OF  CONTRAST. 

By  O.  C.  Freshour,  St.  Francisville,  III. 

When  cheap  competition  in  hydrogen  per- 
oxide appeared,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me 
was  how  I  was  going  to  meet  this  competition 
without  cutting  the  price.  One  thing  was 
sure — one  could  not  sell  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s 
hydrogen  peroxide  at  10  cents  a  pint,  that  be- 
ing the  one  I  was  carrying  in  stock.  I  ran 
along  a  while  carrying  only  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.'s  product.  Customers  would  come  in  and 
call  for  10-cent  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  I 
would  have  to  tell  them  I  did  not  have  it  in 
stock.  Some  would  accept  a  25-cent  bottle, 
while  others  would  not,  and  you  know  it  hurts 
to  lose  a  customer. 

MEETING  CHEAP  COMPETITION, 

The  following  method  I  adopted,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  dandy  in  knocking  the  cheap 
solution  and  getting  me  more  peroxide  busi- 
ness.      I  put  in  stock  two  dozen  pint  bottles 


that  I  could  sell  for  10  cents  and  three  dozen 
four-ounce  bottles  that  I  could  sell  for  10  cents 
also.  I  made  a  window  display,  placing  three 
grades  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  trim.  I 
priced  the  pint  bottles  at  10  cents.  Then  I 
put  the  four-ounce  bottles  in  the  window,  pric- 
ing them,  too,  at  10  cents.  Lastly,  I  displayed 
a  heavy  stock  of  a  high-grade  hydrogen  per- 
oxide in  quarter-pints.  As  for  myself,  I 
favored  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s,  marking  it  25 
cents  on  a  special  price  tag  which  appeared  in 
the  window.  The  pint  bottles  being  priced 
10  cents,  the  four-ounce  bottles  being  marked 
10  cents,  and  Parke-Davis  four-ounce  bottles 
being  priced  25  cents  made  the  onlookers  be- 
gin to  wonder  what  caused  the  difference  in 
price.  The  customers  would  ask  invariably, 
"How  can  you  sell  a  pint  bottle  for  10  cents 
and  at  the  same  time  charge  25  cents  for  a 
four-ounce  bottle?"  There  was  our  chance  to 
give  cheap  competition  a  black  eye.  Take  a 
test  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  cheaper  hydrogen  peroxide.  A  heavy 
white  precipitate  will  appear.  Then  take  your 
Parke-Davis  or  some  other  good  product,  add 
a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  test  solution,  and 
there  will  be  no  white  precipitate. 

WHERE  THE   CUSTOMER  GETS  WISE. 

Our  prospective  customer  will  want  to  know 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this.  Explain  it  is  a 
test  for  impurities  found  in  cheap  grades  of 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Impress  upon  him  there 
is  a  greater  difference  in  hydrogen  peroxide 
than  in  almost  anything  else  in  the  market; 
that  some  solutions  are  very  little  more  than 
acidulated  water;  that  in  using  the  inferior 
stuff  he  does  himself  more  harm  than  good. 
Instead  of  being  healing,  it  is  very  irritating  to 
the  affected  parts.  Explain,  too,  to  your  cus- 
tomer that  he  can  dilute  the  25-cent  peroxide 
with  equal  parts  of  water  and  still  have  an 
efficient  product  which  does  not  contain  the 
impurities  that  department  store  products 
contain. 

It  is  very  hard  to  convince  the  laity  in  gen- 
eral that  you  are  not  trying  to  skin  them  if 
you  carry  the  better  grade  exclusively.  But 
if  you  handle  a  small  amount  of  the  cheaper 
peroxide  and  take  pains  to  indicate  its  in- 
feriority, every  fair-minded  person  will  see  the 
disparity  in  quality  between  the  various  grades 
and  you  can  put  an  end  to  the  sale  of  the  cheap 
solutions. 
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TALK  QUALITY  AND  STAND  PAT   ON  THE 
PRICE. 

By  W.  a.  Hatchett,  Sentinel,  Okla, 
The  many  and  varied  uses  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide have  caused  it  to  leap  into  tremendous 
demand  in  the  last  few  years.  Naturally,  as 
with  any  other  product  that  has  a  large  sale 
at  a  good  profit,  the  cut-rate  drug  stores  and 
the  five-  and  ten-cent  stores,  always  on  the 
lookout  for  a  "leader,"  were  quick  to  see  possi- 
bilities in  peroxide.  Hence  the  cheap  com- 
petition we  now  have  to  meet.  We  all  know 
this  is  hard  to  do  when  the  man  down  the 
street  is  offering  twice  as  much  for  10  cents  as 
we  are  for  25. 

If  the  bargain  hunters  were  willing  to  take 
their  bargain  and  be  satisfied  without  trying 
to  "rub  it  in"  to  the  legitimate  druggist  we 
would  lose  most  of  our  peroxide  business 
before  we  knew  it;  but  as  a  rule  I  have 
noticed  that  they  will  invariably  have  to 
tell  you  how  cheap  they  can  get  it  at  the 
other  place.  This  gives  us  the  chance  to 
present  our  argument  of  quality  against  price. 
We  can  tell  them  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
much  adulteration  in  peroxide  and  that  some- 
times it  contains  oxalic  acid  and  other  poisons 
to  make  it  assay  up  to  standard.  We  can  go 
on  to  say  that  much  of  the  peroxide  sold  in 
five-  and  ten-cent  stores  bears  a  label  that  does 
not  even  state  that  it  is  for  medicinal  use ;  that 
unless  properly  stored  and  cared  for  even  the 
best  peroxide  will  soon    lose    its    usefulness. 

CUSTOMER  IS  BETTER  SATISFIED. 

Thus  we  can  talk  quality  and  convince 
people  that  it  is  better  to  pay  a  little  more 
and  know  they  are  getting  an  article  that 
is  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  strength  and 
purity.  A  customer  once  convinced  by  a  talk 
on  quality  will  be  a  better  customer  in  every 
way  than  if  we  kept  his  patronage  by  cutting 
the  price.  He  will  realize  that  we  are  looking 
after  his  best  interests  physically  as  well  as  our 
own  financially,  and  will  always  have  .  more 
confidence  in  us. 

Since  time  was  young  there  have  been  bar- 
gain htmters  and  people  who  are  so  close  in 
money  matters  that  they  will  do  or  use  most 
anything  to  save  a  few  cents.  This  class  of 
trade  is  bound  to  drift  to  the  use  of  cheap 
peroxide  as  well  as  other  inferior  goods.  You 
can  talk  quality  to  them  from  now  until  drug- 
gists get  reasonable  working  hours,  and  you 
cannot  convince  them  that  quality  counts  for 


anything  compared  with  quantity  and  price. 
But  the  majority  of  people,  if  you  will  give 
them  a  good  reasonable  argument  on  quality 
and  put  the  loud  pedal  on  the  quality  note,  will 
usually  take  the  better  kind  and  appreciate  your 
telling  them  of  it. 

To  sum  up,  about  the  only  way  to  meet 
cheap  competition  in  peroxide  without  cutting 
the  price  is  to  study  the  article  until  you  know 
all  about  it  and  can  discuss  it  intelligently. 
Then  talk  quality  and  stand  pat  on  the  price, 
and  you  will  certainly  keep  the  more  desirable 
and  better  class  of  trade  on  this  article. 


PUSH    A    REPRESENTATIVE    BRAND. 

By  p.  I.  MiNTON,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  hard  proposition  to  meet  the 
cheap  competition  in  hydrogen  peroxide  with- 
out cutting  prices.  But  it  can  be  done,  and 
with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pharmacist. 
For  several  years  the  department  stores  in 
our  city  have  sold  hydrogen  peroxide  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  pounds  selling  at  15  or  17  cents 
and  the  smaller  packages  in  proportion.  Still 
the  demand  for  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  hydrogen 
peroxide  at  50  cents  a  pound  has  been  con- 
stantly growing.  Why?  Simply  because  the 
public  in  general  who  have  patronized  our  store 
for  hydrogen  peroxide  seldom  leave  till  we 
explain  to  them  the  difference.  They  usually 
hold  their  druggist's  word  above  that  of  the 
department  store  man,  who  knows  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  composition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide. 

If  you  get  the  confidence,  of  the  public,  as 
you  should  do,  you  will  sell  them  a  good  grade 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  at  a  fair  price.  The 
best  argument  that  I  know  is  this:  There  is 
some  member  in  every  respectable  household 
who  has  heard  about  the  reliability  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.  and  the  quality  of  their  products, 
and  there  are  few  family  medicine  chests  which 
do  not  contain  some  P.,  D.  &  Co.  preparations. 
I  simply  mention  P.,  D.  &  Co.'s  preparations 
because  it  is  the  line  we  carry  and  push. 

If  people  have  confidence  in  P.,  D.  &  Co.'s 
preparations  and  have  confidence  in  us,  why 
can't  we  sell  them  P.,  D.  &  Co.'s  hydrogen 
peroxide  ? 

COMPARATIVE  ANALYSES  TELL  THE  STORY. 

I  have  analyzed  several  of  the  cheap  brands 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  the  market  and  have 
found  that  none  will  compare  with  P.,  D.  & 
Co.'s  product. 
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To  meet  cheap  competition  it  is  a  good  stunt 
to  make  an  analysis  of  the  cheap  hydrogen 
peroxide,  then  of  the  one  you  push.  Print 
the  result  on  a  little  card  and  wrap  a  card  with 
each  package  that  leaves  your  store,  explaining 
the  difference  between  the  two. 

I  have  always  found  that  the  best  way  to  do 
is  to  explain  to  your  customers  the  difference 
between  the  products.  Try  to  make  them 
understand  that  it  does  not  pay  to  take  a  chance 
on  the  cheap  article,  as  it  may  prove  dangerous 
to  health  on  account  of  being  carelessly  put  up. 


We  should  not  be  afraid  to  make  a  few 
explanations.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know 
how  quickly  you  can  get  the  customers  for 
hydrogen  peroxide  coming  your  way. 

A  little  sign  in  your  window  something  like 
this  might  help: 


HYDROGEN 

PEROXIDE 

(P.  D. 

&  Co.) 

The 

last  drop  is  as 

good  as 

the 

first 

Cheapest  in  the  end. 

Ask 

us  about  it. 

HOW  CAN  WE  GET  AND  KEEP  A  HIGHER  GRADE  OF  YOUNG  MEN  IN 

PHARMACY? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  first  question  in  the  July  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Alex  F.  Peterson,  Missoula,  Mont. 

In  answer  to  this  we  will  no  doubt  hear  the 
oft-repeated  cry  of  the  pessimist,  "It  can't  be 
done,  with  the  present  long  hours  and  small 
pay." 

As  to  the  hours,  I  believe  that  in  most  stores 
the  time  is  so  divided  as  not  to  impose  any 
great  hardship  on  any  one.  Certainly  the  hours 
are  much  better  than  they  used  to  be,  not  so 


Alex.  F.  Peterson. 


many  years  ago,  when  a  clerk  worked  all  day, 
every  day,  and  slept  in  the  store  at  night. 

The  salary  question  is  mostly  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual effort.  Employers  as  a  rule  will  pay 
a  man  whatever  he  is  worth.  If  they  don't, 
some  one  else  is  always  ready  and  willing  to. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  hours  and  salary 
should  not  stand  in  the  way,  let  us  see  if  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  have  help  of  the  very 
highest  grade.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  rests  en- 


tirely with  the  employers,  managers  and  senior 
clerks.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  clerk  to 
develop  or  retain  the  cheerful,  genial  disposi- 
tion so  necessary  to  a  capable  salesman,  or  to 
put  forth  his  best  efforts,  if  his  superior  has  a 
continual  grouch,  or  always  harps  on  the  un- 
pleasant features  of  the  profession — if  indeed 
there  are  any. 

BEGIN  DEVELOPMENT  AT  ONCE. 

The  development  of  high-grade  help  should 
begin  right  at  the  moment  the  apprentice  enters 
the  store.  Treat  him  as  a  human  being;  en- 
courage him  to  study  and  help  him  when  help 
is  needed.  Do  it  cheerfully  so  that  he  will  not 
be  backward  about  coming  to  you  again. 

Make  his  work  as  interesting  as  possible. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  very  interesting 
about  washing  bottles,  running  errands  or 
scrubbing  the  floor.  But  some  of  the  work  can 
be  made  so  instructive  that  he  will  be  delighted 
that  he  chose  pharmacy  for  his  profession. 

A  good  plan  is  to  suggest  that  when  cleaning 
the  shelf  bottles,  fluid  extract  bottles,  herb  cans, 
etc.,  he  learn  the  pharmacopceial  names,  botan- 
ical names,  common  names  and  synonyms  <Jf 
the  drugs  with  which  he  comes  in  contact; 
later  the  medicinal  properties  and  doses,  etc. 
It  is  really  surprising  to  see  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  learn  these  things  in  this  way  than  by 
studying  them  in  a  book. 

This  can  all  be  done  during  the  course  of  the 
day's  work,  and  is  really  an  incentive  to  better 
efforts.  It  is  even  a  good  idea  to  quiz  him  oc- 
casionally to  observe  how  he  is  advancing.  The 
little  time  required  is  well  spent. 
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SET  AN  EXAMPLE  IN  OPTIMISM. 

Later,  the  young  man's  spare  time  should  be 
devoted  to  studying  proper  text-books,  and  by 
the  time  he  is  ready  for  college,  or  the  required 
age  and  experience  have  been  attained  to  en- 
title him  to  registration,  have  no  fear  as  to  his 
competency  as  a  pharmacist.  And  if  you  have 
done  your  share  in  setting  an  example  of  cor- 
diality, cheerfulness,  and  optimism  around  the 
store  he  is  bound  to  be  a  success  as  a  salesman. 

Develop  a  good  big  optimistic  streak  and  see 
how  much  better  satisfied  you  are  with  your- 
self and  your  profession,  what  a  good  effect  it 
will  have  on  your  help,  and  the  many  dollars 
it  will  be  worth  to  the  store  in  holding  old 
customers  and  gaining  new  ones.  A  drug 
store's  biggest  asset  is  its  reputation  for  cour- 
teous, obliging  treatment  of  its  customers. 

Summing  it  all  up,  be  a  high-grade  employer 
or  manager,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  and  keeping  high-grade  help  is 
solved.  

HOLD  PROFESSIONALISM  TO  THE  LIGHT. 

By  F.  W.  Churchill,  Proctor,  Vt. 

One  of  the  things  that  keeps  most  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  young  men  from  considering  phar- 
macy as  a  life-work  is  the  long  confining  hours, 
which  most  of  us  of  the  older  school  think  a 
necessity. 

Another  thing  is  serving  an  apprenticeship. 
Four  dollars  a  week  and  six  months  or  more 
weighing  out  paints,  besides  doing  the  general 
dirty  work  around  the  store,  is  not  attractive  to 
many  young  men. 

A  plan  which  may  be  used  to  advantage  is 
to  grant  fairly  good  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
Do  not  ask  your  apprentice  to  work  more  than 
sixty-five  hours  a  week.  Allow  him  an  after- 
noon and  an  evening  off  once  in  a  while.  It 
makes  a  much  more  ambitious  worker  and  otiv, 
who  feels  he  wants  to  do  something  in  return. 

A  VACATION  EVERY  YEAR. 

We  pay  from  six  to  nine  dollars  a  week  and 
give  one  week  or  ten  days'  vacation  a  year. 
Each  clerk  has  three  evenings  a  week,  and  all 
are  allowed  to  take  turns  attending  the  baseball 
games. 

Our  colleges  are  assisting  to  uphold  the  pro- 
fessional end  of  pharmacy,  which  is  going  to 
assist  in  bringing  more  of  the  better  grade  of 
men  into  the  field.  The  professional  end  is 
what  will  appeal  to  the  best  class  of  young  men, 


and  if  the  pharmacist  would  talk  this  to  his 
proposed  apprentice  and  let  the  commercial  end 
stand  in  the  background,  he  would  be  more 
successful  in  interesting  the  class  he  seeks. 

Business  conditions,  of  course,  govern  the 
help  a  man  must  hire,  but  poor  help  will  not 
make  a  poor  business  any  better. 

We  have  no  trouble  in  securing  young  men 
of  the  better  families  to  take  up  pharmacy,  and 
a  number  of  my  clerks  have  graduated  from 
the  best  colleges  of  pharmacy.  They  are  all 
either  in  business  for  themselves  or  have  good 
positions. 

THE  MYSTERIES   OF  THE  LABORATORY. 

Take  a  little  time  to  talk  with  the  boys  and 
introduce  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  labora- 
tory to  them,  and  they  will  become  interested 
and  think  there  is  something  more  in  pharmacy 
than  the  selling  of  perfume  and  pills  over  the 
counter. 

I  think  that  many  of  our  young  men  have  in 
the  past  acquired  and  are  now  receiving  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  drug  business.  They 
do  not  consider  it  much  different  from  other 
commercial  lines. 

Make  pharmacy  a  profession  and  the  young 
man  will  find  he  has  something  which  is  a  dis- 
tinction among  other  lines  of  business. 

Many  of  our  druggists  have  been  letting 
their  laboratory  work  grow  less  and  less,  buy- 
ing their  preparations  instead  of  interesting 
their  clerks  in  the  manufacturing.  Such  a 
course  does  not  help  to  hold  up  pharmacy.  One 
does  not  need  to  attend  college,  or  pass  the 
State  examinations,  or  even  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship to  be  able  to  pour  a  liquid  from  one 
bottle  to  another  or  count  out  a  dozen  pills. 
Give  your  clerks  fair  wages  and  the  shortest 
hours  you  can,  and  there  will  be  little  trouble 
in  securing  men  of  a  higher  grade  to  work  in 
your  store.  

FOUR  CONDITIONS  TO  BE  REMEDIED. 

By  Henry  J.  J.  Kassebaum,  Pharm.D  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  secure  the  services  of  more  of 
the  higher  grade  of  young  men  in  pharmacy, 
it  seems  necessary  to  correct  some  of  the  ex- 
isting conditions.  The  conditions  particularly 
referred  to  are,  first,  the  matter  of  salary;  sec- 
ond, that  of  hours;  third,  that  of  preliminary 
education  and  college  entrance  requirements; 
fourth,  that  of  modes  and  methods  employed 
at  the  colleges  themselves. 
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THE  SALARY  QUESTION. 

The  average  salary  of  a  pharmacist  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  may  be  said  to  be  $21.00  to 
$23.00  per  week.  This  does  not  interest  the 
young  man  of  to-day,  because  there  seem  to  be 
far  better  prospects  in  other  lines  of  commer- 
cial activity. 

My  first  suggestion  is,  increase  the  salary 
paid  the  pharmacist.  True,  there  has  been  an 
advance  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years ;  but  not  until  the  average 
weekly  wage  reaches  $32.00  or  $35.00  can  we 
expect  to  secure  the  services  of  the  better 
young  men  of  to-day. 

HOURS  TOO  LONG. 

I  believe  it  an  outrage  for  any  employer  to 
expect  his  men  to  work  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  excepting  one  day  in  the  week, 
when  a  man  may  have  from  1  p.m.  off — with 
a  string  attached,  the  same  being  that  he  must 
open  and  close  the  store  next  day.  In  other 
words,  to  replace  this  particular  time  off  he 
must  put  nearly  as  many  hours  back.  This 
means  that  the  average  pharmacist  has  one 
evening  a  week  and  every  other  Sunday  off. 

When  working  hours  for  a  pharmacist  have 
been  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  for 
six  days  a  week,  we  may  be  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  desirable  young  men  in  pharmacy. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PREPARATION. 

The  general  college  entrance  requirement  in 
the  different  States  at  present  is  fifteen  counts, 
not  specifying  what  subjects  the  candidate  is 
to  take.  As  a  result  he  will  select  a  language, 
whether  it  be  a  foreign  one  or  English,  on 
which  he  will  receive  ten  counts.  Then  he  will 
select  a  history,  whether  it  be  foreign  or  Amer- 
ican, on  which  he  will  receive  five  counts. 

The  candidate  will  plug  away  on  this  lan- 
guage and  history  study,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  preparatory  school  will  pass  his 
examination  at  the  end  of  about  four  months 
and  will  then  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  college. 
It  would  take,  and  does  take,  a  high-school 
student  at  least  two  years  to  cover  this  same 
work  in  his  regular  course.  Then  how  can  the 
other  man  do  his  work  satisfactorily  in  three 
or  four  months?  He  does  not  do  it  satisfac- 
torily. He  only  plugs  away  on  the  subjects 
sufficiently  to  pass  the  examination,  and  if  a 
person  were  to  ask  him  a  question  in  either 
subject  a  month  later,  he  could  not  answer  it. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

Pharmacy  as  it  should  be  treated  to-day 
cannot  be  taught  thoroughly  in  two  terms  of 
thirty  weeks  each,  the  school  days  being  three 
days  a  week.  The  student  only  receives  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  in  the  different 
branches  taught. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  college 
training  for  a  student  in  pharmacy  be  length- 
ened from  three  days  a  week  to  five  days  a 
week,  for  at  least  two  terms  of  thirty  weeks 
each.  Then  we  may  be  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  competent  young  men  in  pharmacy. 


GIVE  THE  GOOD  MAN  A  CHANCE. 

By  George  A.  Stall,  Phar.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
A  good  start  along  this  line  would  be  to 
make  the  requirements  higher,  first  of  all  at 
the  colleges.  Preliminary  education  is  very 
essential.  Why?  BeCause  the  young  men  of 
meager  education,  those,  for  example,  gradu- 
ating from  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  of  the 
public  schools,  seldom  know  how  to  talk  cor- 
rectly. Suppose  these  men  are  admitted  to  the 
colleges  and  graduate ;  their  inability  to  handle 
the  English  language,  coupled  with  inexperi- 
ence in  the  profession,  puts  them  in  a  very  bad 
plight.  What  kind  of  an  impression  is  made 
on  your  customers  by  such  clerks  as  these  ? 

HOW  TO  TREAT  BEGINNERS. 

I  would  suggest,  in  hiring  a  clerk,  that  there 
exist  a  mutual  agreement  between  you.  Try 
him,  and  let  him  see  how  he  likes  the  new  situ- 
ation. Do  not  tell  him  you  want  him  to  stay 
with  you  for  a  year  or  more,  but  make  things 
so  agreeable  that  he  will  not  care  to  go.  It 
makes  a  bad  impression  on  customers  to  be 
constantly  seeing  new  faces.  So  try  to  keep 
the  old  clerks. 

Pay  higher  salaries.  Give  your  clerk  just  as 
much  as  you  possibly  can.  Help  him  and  he 
will  help  you. 

It  will  be  well  to  note  here  that  it  is  bad 
policy  to  hire  half-baked  clerks  to  wait  on 
trade  and  take  in  prescriptions — only  to  hand 
them  back  to  the  pharmacist  to  fill.  You  argue 
that  the  front  man  needs  no  knowledge  of 
pharmacy,  need  not  be  a  college  man  and  that 
you  save  money  by  not  having  to  pay  him  as 
much  as  you  would  a  better  man.  That  is  just 
where  you  are  wrong.  Suppose  a  physician 
comes  in  and  asks  a  question  pertaining  to  the 
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profession.  The  half-way  clerk  is  at  a  loss. 
He  has  to  call  the  pharmacist  from  his  work  to 
answer  the  question.  A  customer  asks  the  dose 
of  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  for  her  little  boy 
six  years  old;  the  front  man  might  make  a 
guess ;  he  does  not  know. 

GIVE  THE  PRESCRIPTIONIST  A  CHANCE. 

It  is  not  very  encouraging  for  a  young  man 
to  study  pharmacy,  then  be  penned  in  behind 
the  prescription  counter,  never  having  the 
chance  to  talk  to  the  people  except  when  the 
pot  boils  over  or  the  front  man  gets  stuck. 

Clerks  have  some  good  ideas.  Adopt  as 
many  as  possible.  It  will  make  them  think 
they  are  worth  something.  It  will  encourage 
and  help  them. 

If  your  clerk  is  wrong,  do  not  embarrass 
him  before  the  customers.  Wait  until  they 
have  left  the  store;  then  take  time  to  explain 
the  wrong.  It  will  make  a  much  deeper  im- 
pression. 

Always  keep  in  mind  your  younger  days; 
think  how  you  were  treated  by  your  employer ; 
and  then  remember  the  Golden  Rule. 

Make  the  profession  worth  while  and  the 
worth-while  clerks  will  come. 


BOOST  THE  STANDARDS  SKY-HIGH! 
By  Elmer  E.  Grove,  Luray,  Va. 

Somehow  pharmacy  has  lost  some  of  her  at- 
tractiveness to  the  youn'g  man  just  starting  out 
in  life,  and  at  present  it  looks  as  if  the  Old 
Lady  would  have  to  make  use  of  some  of  her 
own  cosmetics  and  "spruce  up  a  bit."  This 
condition,  we  think,  is  directly  tracable  to  the 
following:  low  salaries,  long  hours,  competi- 
tion f rorn  low-grade  men,  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  druggists  are  veritable  slaves  to  their 
stores  and  have  gotten  into  a  rut  that  leads  any- 
where but  to  broad  progress  and  general  well- 
being. 

Twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week  for  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  hours'  work  has  an  at- 
traction of  just  about  zero  to  a  bright,  healthy 
young  man.  Change  this  combination  to 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  with  sixty 
hours'  work  and  very  seldom  will  we  ask  our- 
selves the  question  which  supplies  the  excuse 
for  this  paper.  This  salary  is  not  any  more 
than  that  of  the  trained  nurse  or  of  the  better 
grade  of  retail  salesmen  in  other  lines.  The 
time  limit  of  ten  hours  a  day  is  still  as  long  as 
any  other  class  of  salaried  people  are  on  duty, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  successfully  dis- 


puted that  ten  hours  is  about  as  long  as  a  man 
can  work  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency. The  tired  clerk  certainly  has  no  place 
in  the  drug  store. 

RAISE  EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS. 

Merely  making  a  profession  attractive  will 
not  accomplish  tlie  desired  results,  for  the  in- 
competents will  come  as  well  as  those  possess- 
ing ability.  To  ward  off  this  flood  of  unde- 
sirables, it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  an  educa- 
tional barrier  in  the  form  of  a  requirement  of 
four  years  of  high-school  work  as  a  prelimi- 
nary education.  This  makes  a  splendid  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build  professional  train- 
ing, a  fact  that  is  proved  by  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  all  high-grade  schools  of 
medicine,  law,  engineering,  and  applied  science. 
In  addition  to  this  I  would  suggest  an  appren- 
ticeship of  two  years  in  a  retail  pharmacy  as  an 
assistant  to  the  prescription  clerk  and  in  such 
capacity  as  would  enable  a  beginner  to  learn 
the  things  of  real  value. 

GRADUATION   NEEDED. 

As  to  his  pharmaceutical  training,  I  would 
recommend  graduation  from  some  approved 
college  of  pharmacy  where  the  course  extends 
over  two  sessions  of  eight  or  nine  months  each. 
The  reason  I  insist  on  college  training  and 
graduation  is  that  no  matter  in  what  drug  store 
a  young  man  spends  the  years  of  his  appren- 
ticeship his  training  must  be  limited,  and  what- 
ever learning  he  absorbs  will  be  largely  de- 
termined by  the  customs  and  usages  of  that 
particular  locality.  When  he  goes  through  the 
college  of  pharmacy,  he  gets  a  broader,  more 
comprehensive  and  more  thorough  view  of 
pharmacy,  so  that  quite  regardless  of  w^here  he 
locates,  his  training  will  render  him  competent 
to  solve  all  the  pharmaceutical  problems  that 
come  up  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 

By  making  the  entrance  into  the  realm  of 
pliarmacy  more  difficult,  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  pharmacies  may  be  lessened,  and 
those  which  survive  may  become  bigger  and 
better  and  thus  be  able  to  employ  only  compe- 
tent, skilled  assistants,  who  are  part  and  parcel 
of  pharmacy's  rightful  heritage. 


RAISE  THE  SALARIES! 

By   H.   F.   ZiM HERMANN,   MILWAUKEE,  WiS. 

The  question  of  how  to  get  and  keep  a 
higher  grade  of  young  men  in  a  pharmacy  is  an 
extremely  perplexing  one. 
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The  various  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  have 
demanded  that  an  appHcant  be  of  the  higher 
grade,  and  examinations  are  now  so  stringent 
that  none  but  the  higher  grade  can  hope  to 
quaHfy  for  their  papers.  The  rules  and  regu- 
lations also  call  for  a  stricter  preliminary  edu- 
cation, which  means  a  better  grade  of  appli- 
cants. 

As  the  duties  of  a  pharmacist  vary,  it  does 
not  always  hold  true  that  the  theoretical  man 
is  the  best  man. 

MUST   BE   A   LIVE   WIRE. 

To-day  a  young  man  wishing  to  be  a  success- 
ful pharmacist  nuist  be  a  live  wire  and  show  a 
spirit  of  both  progressiveness  and  aggressive- 
ness, coupled  with  strictest  business  integrity. 

Therefore,  a  man  called  upon  to  possess  the 
foregoing  qualifications  should  in  turn  be  paid 
for  his  capability.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  prop- 
erly compensated  keeps  away  many  who  would 
otherwise  become  pharmacists. 

In  comparison  to  the  salaries  paid  clerks  hi 
other  lines  of  business,  the  drug  clerk's  salary 
is  one  of  the  lowest.  Why  this  should  be  I 
could  never  find  out.  I  have  tried  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  to  no  avail. 

Why,  therefore,  should  a  young  man  spend 
years  of  study  and  days  of  toil  and  labor  to 
hold  a  dignified  position  that  pays  less  than 
his  neighbor  gets,  who  is  probably  only  an  or- 
dinary shoe  clerk  or  grocery  clerk,  or  an  em- 
ployee in  some  office? 

EASY  REMEDY  ! 

It  follows  that  to  get  and  keep  young  men 
of  a  higher  standard  in  a  pharmacy,  the  one 
essential  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pay  them  better 
salaries  and  grant  them  shorter  working 
hours. 

The  salaries  paid  drug  clerks  vary  somewhat 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  find 
that  where  the  salary  paid  is  the  highest,  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  inducing  efficient  and  pro- 
ficient young  men  to  become  pharmacists. 


LONG  HOURS  THE  LOUD  COMPLAINT. 

By  Harald  N.  Bruun,  Chicago,  III. 

The  young  men  who  seek  pharmacy  as  a 
vocation  are  no  different  from  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  men.  They  are  actuated  by  the  same 
incentives  in  the  selection  of  a  life-work.  That 
which  applies  to  other  fields  of  endeavor  ap- 
plies likewise  to  pharmacy. 


The  majority  of  young  men  are  ambitious, 
and  the  heights  they  attain  are  dependent  upon 
heredity,  environment,  and  ability.  The  man 
who  sweeps  the  streets  does  not  accept  this 
work  as  a  preference,  but  because  intemper- 
ance, or  a  lack  of  training,  or  ignorance  of  our 
language  hinders  him  from  doing  more  respon- 
sible work.  Men  as  a  rule  reach  out  as  far  as 
their  abilities  permit. 

RAISE  THE  BARS  OF  ADMISSION. 

In  order  to  get  a  higher  grade  of  young  men 
In  pharmacy,  one  must  exact  more  from  the 
applicant.  One  must  put  the  bars  of  admission 
so  high  that  it  will  require  considerable  energy 
and  training  to  qualify.  One  must  make  the 
entrance  requirements  so  rigid  that  only  the 
strong  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  can 
get  through. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  will  keep  out 
the  weak  and  inefficient,  but  there  must  be 
something  else  beside  this.  There  must  be 
something  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier  that 
is  worthy  of  the  struggle.  It  will  not  do  to 
send  the  applicant  into  a  barren  field  and  hard 
labor.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say,  "You  arc  a 
worthy  young  man;  here  are  long  hours  and 
little  pay."  Your  worthy  young  man  would 
turn  his  efforts  to  a  more  profitable  field. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  make  pharmacy 
more  attractive.  The  second  phase  of  the 
question  is  the  most  important  and  also  the 
most  difficult  to  attain.  Conditions  vary  so 
greatly  in  the  "business"  of  pharmacy,  that  no 
set  of  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  formulated. 

First  I  would  mention  the  significance  of 
social  distinction.  No  matter  how  democratic 
a  man  tries  to  appear,  at  heart  he  is  an  aristo- 
crat. His  innermost  desire  is  to  be  a  little 
above  his  fellows.  He  loves  adulation  and  at- 
tention. It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  seek 
public  positions  which  cost  more  than  the 
salary  they  bring.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
man  will  cling  to  a  starvation  income  in  a  pro- 
fession when  he  would  be  able  to  earn  good 
wages  as  an  artisan. 

SHORTEN  THE  HOURS. 

The  one  loud,  continued  complaint  is  long 
hours.    They  must  be  shortened. 

The  wages  now  paid  are  higher  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  past.  The  question  of 
"higher  wages"  is  one  to  be  solved  by  the  clerk 
himself.     The  clerk  is  of  utmost  importance. 
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He  comes  in  contact  with  customers  more 
often  than  the  proprietor,  and  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  make  himself  invaluable. 

The  elevation  of  pharmacy  is  not  a  one-man 


proposition,  but  requires  the  cooperation  of 
every  one  connected  with  the  calling,  from  the 
professor  in  the  college  to  the  apprentice  who 
sweeps  the  floor. 


"EXPERIENCE"  BEFORE  OR  AFTER  COLLEGE? 

A  Much-debated  Question — The  Author  Maintains   that  the   Best  Time   to  Study  Pharmacy 
Is  Immediately  After  Graduating   from    Hi^h  School— His  Reasons  Why. 

By  C.  B.  JORDAN.  Ph.C  ,  M.S. 


Several  articles  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  pharmaceutical  press  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  time  for  a  prospective  pharmacist  to  re- 
ceive his  practical  experience.  I  have  read 
these  articles  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  be- 
cause I  believe  that,  with  the  rise  in  entrance 
requirements  to  our  schools  of  pharmacy,  this 
is  becoming  a  more  important  question.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  express  my  views  upon  this 
question,  but  to  present  a  few  thoughts  upon  a 
closely  related  question,  namely,  the  attitude  of 
the  experienced  pharmacy  student. 

At  first  thought  one  would  naturally  con- 
clude that  the  attitude  of  the  experienced  stu- 
dent is  better  than  that  of  the  inexperienced 
student.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  true,  and 
will  attempt  to  show  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
attitude  of  the  student  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  taken  his  college  course  before  he  be- 
gan his  practical  experience. 

LIKE  PRECEPTOR,  LIKE  APPRENTICE. 

All  will  admit  that  the  value  of  an  appren- 
ticeship depends  upon  the  condition  existing  in 
the  drug  store  where  the  apprenticeship  is 
served,  and  that  apprenticeships  served  under 
certain  conditions  are  more  injurious  than  help- 
ful to  the  prospective  student.  Take  the  case 
of  the  young  man  who  serves  his  apprentice- 
ship in  a  store  where  little  or  no  compounding 
is  done,  and  such  a  store  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
thing  to-day.  He  will  spend  practically  all  of 
his  time  selling  patent  medicines,  soda  water, 
cigars,  kodaks,  etc.,  and  give  little  or  no 
thought  to  the  professional  side  of  the  business. 
This  student  is  almost  sure  to  look  upon  phar- 
macy as  a  commercial  proposition  pure  and 
simple,  and  to  have  no  respect  for  ethical 
pharmacy. 

When  he  enters  college  and  finds  that  he 
must  spend  time  learning  chemistry,  botany, 
physiology  and  hygiene  and  other  subjects  fun- 


damental to  a  good  course  in  pharmacy  he  is 
likely  to  consider  such  a  course  impractical, 
and  in  many  cases  he  will  slight  his  work,  be 
inattentive,  careless  and  fail  to  do  his  best, 
because  he  has  the  wrong  attitude  toward  his 
work.  His  only  aim  in  coming  to  college  is 
to  obtain  the  facts  necessary  to  successful  pas- 
sage of  the  State  board  examination. 

Such  a  student  is  a  weakling  and  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  student  body.  This  is  the 
kind  of  a  student  that  is  filling  our  cram 
schools  to-day  and  entering  the  profession 
without  proper  preparation,  and,  what  is 
worse,  without  respect  for  it.  Such  men  are 
degrading  the  profession  and  rapidly  placing  it 
upon  the  same  basis  as  other  commercial  en- 
terprises. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING   NECESSARY. 

If  young  men  serve  their  apprenticeships  in 
good  pharmacies  or  obtain  their  college  train- 
ing along  with  their  practical  experience,  they 
will  have  a  good  wholesome  respect  for  the 
profession.  Such  men  will  not  be  content  to 
serve  apprenticeships  in  purely  commercial 
pharmacies,  but  will  look  for  places  where  they 
will  get  experience  in  professional  pharmacy 
along  with  their  experience  in  commercial 
pharmacy. 

The  criticism  may  be  made  that  the  school 
of  pharmacy  is  at  fault  and  that  the  curriculum 
includes  too  much  professional  work.  If  we 
were  to  give  a  course  that  suited  the  above 
described  students,  we  would  give  a  six 
months'  quiz-compend  course,  pump  them  full 
of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  unrelated  facts  and 
then  send  them  to  the  State  board  examination 
before  they  have  had  time  to  forget  any  of 
their  crammed  facts.  If  they  pass  the  ex- 
amination, they  will  have  their  certificates 
framed,  hang  them  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
their  stores  and  devote  themselves  soul  and 
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body  to  the  vending  of  patent  medicine,  drug 
sundries,  etc. 

The  student  described  in  the  foregoing  is  not 
an  imaginary  one,  but  an  actuahty,  and  all 
good  schools  of  pharmacy  have  to  contend 
with  the  problem  he  presents.  Not  only  is  he 
a  problem  to  the  schools,  but  also  to  the  State 
boards  and  the  profession  in  general. 

THE    CORRECT    SOLUTION. 

How  can  the  problem  be  solved?  I  believe 
that  the  proprietors  of  pharmacies  hold  the 
key  to  the  solution.  Many  pharmacists  are 
conscientious  and  try  to  give  their  apprentices 
a  proper  view  of  both  the  commercial  side  and 
the  ethical  side  of  the  business ;  others  frankly 
say  that  they  do  not  care  to  do  a  prescription 
business,  while  others  are  only  lukewarm  to- 
ward ethical  pharmacy  and  do  not  put  forth 


any  effort  to  build  up  that  branch    of    their 
business.     Under  these  conditions,  my 

wonder   that   students  come   to   us   with   the 
wrong  attitude  toward  the  profession? 

Fellow  druggists,  do  you  not  believe  that 
you  have  a  duty  to  perform  when  you  accept 
an  apprentice?  Do  you  realize  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  drug  business  that  the  young 
men  receive  from  you  is  a  lasting  one,  and 
that  you  have  the  making  or  the  marring  of 
their  careers  as  successful  pharmacists?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  pharmacists  owe  ii  t^ 
their  apprentices  to  give  them  the  best  possible 
view  of  both  the  commercial  and  the  ethical 
aspects  of  the  business,  and  if  all  pharmacists 
will  do  this  the  problem  of  the  student  with  the 
wrong  attitude  will  indeed  become  a  small 
one. 


SELLING  HOT-WATER  BOTTLES. 

How  to  Add  to  the  Day's  Profits  by  Pushing  the  Sale  of  a  Staple  Line  — A  Class  of  Goods 

Particularly  Adapted  to  the  Best  Efforts  of   the  Hustler  Who  Advertises— De* 

scrlption  of  a  Novel  Window  Display. 

By  FRANK  FARRINGTON. 

Autlior  of  "  Selllnii  Suiiiiestions."  etc.,  etc. 


The  ordinary  family  keeps  a  hot-water 
bottle  hung  up  in  the  bathroom  all  the  while  as 
a  rule,  and  when  it  springs  a  leak  the  family 
may  be  depended  on  to  buy  another — before 
long. 

This  means  that  there  is  a  regular  demand 
for  hot-water  bottles  to  keep  up  the  normal 
supply  in  consumers'  hands.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  households 
where  the  hot-water  bottle  has  never  been  in- 
troduced, and  many  others  where  its  uses  are 
not  fully  appreciated  and  where  it  is  employed 
so  seldom  that  it  lasts  almost  indefinitely. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  druggist  to 
increase  the  number  of  users  of  hot-water 
bottles  and  to  increase  as  well  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  each  one  is  used.  Consump- 
tion of  goods  in  this  class  can  be  very  much 
enlarged,  and  trade  in  them  stimulated,  by  ad- 
vertising directed  partly  along  the  educational 
line. 

TIME  TO  PUSH  SALES. 

Of  course,  the  most  logical  time  to  boost  the 
hot-water  bottle  business  is  in  the  fall,  when 
there  is  the  argument  of  coming  cold  weather 


and  the  approaching  winter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  almost  as  much  need  for  these 
articles  in  warm  weather,  but  the  public  does 
not  appreciate  the  fact.  Summer  uses  do  not 
sound  as  plausible. 

The  sale  during  the  winter  is  so  certain  that 
the  druggist,  basing  his  purchase  on  the  num- 
ber of  bottles  sold  the  previous  winter,  can 
afford  to  make  a  considerable  purchase  early 
in  the  fall,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  best  price 
and  to  securing  a  quantity  that  will  make  a 
good  showing  and  enable  him  to  impress  the 
public  with  the  dimensions  of  his  stock. 

A  first  opening  and  display,  coupled  with 
generous  advertising  of  the  line,  should  take 
place  while  the  stock  is  at  its  high  water  mark. 
There  should,  of  course,  be  a  window  display, 
and  preferably  two  windows  filled  with  the 
goods  at  the  same  time.  And  little  displays 
of  the  different  grades  should  be  shown  here 
and  there  all  through  the  store. 

Put  a  display  of  the  special  low-priced  bottle 
on  one  show-case,  of  the  medium  priced  on 
another,  of  the  higher  priced  on  a  third.  Show 
the  bottles  all  over  the  store.      Arrange  things 
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so  that  if  a  customer  has  possibly  got  in  with- 
out seeing  the  goods  in  the  window  he  cannot 
get  out  without  having  seen  them  inside  the 
store. 

In  order  to  make  these  displays  and  the  win- 
dow trim  all  work  together,  the  cards  on  the 
goods  ought  to  have  a  certain  uniformity  of 
plan.  They  should  be  similar  in  general  ap- 
pearance, and  while  on  each  there  should  be 
a  statement  as  to  quality  and  the  price  of  the 
bottle,  there  should  also  be  an  inscription  some- 
thing like  this:  "See  other  displays  of  other 
grades  and  the  big  display  in  the  window !" 

Hot-water  bottles  are  so  attractively  put  up 
nowadays  that  they  can  be  made  to  look  very 
well  indeed  in  a  display.  And  where  the 
colors  of  the  box  do  not  bring  out  the  shade 
of  the  rubber  in  good  contrast,  a  sheet  of  paper 
of  suitable  color  can  be  slipped  in  behind  the 
bottle.  The  little  matter  of  getting  a  red  or  a 
white  or  a  gray  hot-water  bottle  on  a  strongly 
contrasting  background  has  everything  to  do 
with  making  the  goods  stand  out. 

Neat  price  cards  on  a  color  of  bristol  board 
that  contrasts  with  the  color  of  the  hot-water 
bottle  when  laid  against  the  bottle  itself  show 
up  strongly,  thought  they  ought  not  to  cover 
up  the  name  on  the  bottle. 

Though  it  may  seem  that  the  name  of  the 
bottle  is  not  of  much  value,  still  it  ought  to  be 
played  for  what  it  is  worth.  No  one  is  going 
to  consider  the  name  anything  against  a  bottle, 
and  many  people  who  have  had  a  bottle  of 
some  one  brand  that  has  proved  satisfactory 
will  look  for  that  name  when  contemplating 
another  purchase.  On  this  account  it  is  desir- 
able to  continue  year  after  year  to  stock  as  far 
as  it  proves  satisfactory  a  bottle  with  a  name 
known  to  your  customers. 

If  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  a  feature  can  be 
introduced  into  your  window  display  of  the 
bottle  it  will  help  attract  attention;  and  if  it 
can  be  something  calling  attention  particularly 
to  the  strength  of  the  bottle  it  will  make  sales. 

AN  ELOQUENT  WINDOW  TRIM, 

A  good  way  to  show  up  the  strength  and 
consequent  durability  of  your  best  hot- water 
bottle  is  to  fill  one  and  put  it  in  the  center  of 
the  display,  lay  a  board  across  it,  and  on  this 
board  place  a  large  weight.  You  have  prob- 
ably heard  hot-water  bottle  salesmen  tell  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  they  have  known  their 
bottles  to  withstand.  Arrange  to  demonstrate 
this  to  the  public  by  laying  a  board  across  one 


or  two  filled  bottles  and  placing  thereon  a  bar- 
rel of  something  that  looks  heavy  but  will  not 
be  heavy  enough  to  burst  the  bottles.  You 
will  have  to  decide  for  yourself  whether  the 
bottles  will  hold  up  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a 
barrel  of  water  or  a  half-barrel  of  something. 

If  you  wanted  to  demonstrate  with  a  man  in 
the  window,  you  could  hire  a  heavy  man  for 
the  purpose,  filling  the  hot-water  bottle,  screw- 
ing in  the  cap,  and  then  laying  the  bottle  on  the 
floor  and  having  the  man  stand  on  it  to  show 
its  strength. 

Along  with  the  window  display,  the  news- 
paper and  other  advertising  ought  to  be  worked 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Here  is  a  good  form  of 
a  newspaper  advertisement  to  use  in  opening 
the  season  in  the  fall : 

CHILLY  NIGHTS  COMING. 

Before  you  start  the  fires  this  fall  there  will  be 
many  nights  when  the  air  will  be  frosty. 

Don't  try  to  go  to  sleep  with  cold  feet. 

Unless  you  sleep  warm  you  cannot  sleep  well. 

Get  a  hot-water  bottle  the  first  thing  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  the  thermometer  hits  zero.  Get  the  benefit  of 
it  now  when  you  need  it  even  more  than  in  colder 
weather  when  the  heat  is  turned  on. 

We  can  fit  anybody's  pocketbook  with  a  hot-water 
bottle  price : 

78  cents;  $1.00;  $1.25;  $1.50;  and  up  to  $2.75.  All 
sizes  and  all  grades  and  any  color.  The  good  ones  are 
all  warranted,  some  for  one  year  and  some  for  two 
years.  Brown's  Pharmacy. 

Here  is  another  form  of  advertisement: 
HOW'S  YOUR  HOT- WATER  BOTTLE? 

Did  you  finish  up  the  one  you  had  last  winter  so  it 
is  of  no  use  now? 

Better  look  it  up  and  see  about  it  before  you  find 
yourself  needing  it  some  night  only  to  discover  then 
that  it  is  played  out. 

Find  the  leak  to-day,  if  there  is  one,  and  get  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  of  cold  feet,  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia or  anything  that  is  helped  by  the  direct  application 
of  heat. 

Many  a  pain  will  yield  to  a  hot-water  bottle  and  save 
taking  medicine  your  stomach  does  not  want. 

We  have  hot-water  bottles  from  a  pint  to  3  quarts. 
We  have  them  from  48  cents  to  $2.50. 

For  $1.75  we  can  give  you  a  very  heavy  pure  gum 
bottle  warranted  for  two  years,  2-quart  size.  This  is 
our  own  guarantee,  and  if  the  bottle  fails  bring  it  back 
to  us  and  get  another  without  trouble  or  expense.  No 
red  tape  tied  around  this  guarantee. 

Brown's  Pharmacy. 
MAILING  THE  STOPPER. 

A  little  advertising  scheme  that  can  be  used 
to  advantage  among  a  limited  number  of 
families  known  to  be  good    prospective    pur- 
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chasers  of  hot-water  bottles  is  something  in  the 
following  Hne: 

THIS  STOPPER  WORTH  25  CENTS. 

This  is  a  hot-water  bottle  stopper.  We  have  here 
at  our  store  the  bottle  it  fits. 

Bring  in  the  stopper  and  let  us  show  you  the  bottle. 

The  bottle  is  a  $1.75  grade,  pure  red  gum,  warranted 
for  two  years. 

If  you  bring  in  the  stopper  you  can  have  one  of  these 
bottles  for  $1.50. 

Brown's  PnARM.\cY. 

The  novelty  of  such  an  advertisement  will 
be  sure  to  get  it  the  desired  attention,  and  the 
saving  of  25  cents  will  appeal  to  any  one  in  the 
market  for  a  hot  water  bag.  If  you  are 
afraid  people  will  use  the  stoppers  for  old  bot- 
tles instead  of  bringing  them  in,  take  off  the 
washers  before  sending  them  out. 

A    MAILING    CARD. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  an  advertisement 
for  a  mailing  card  to  be  sent  out  to  the  store's 
mailing  list: 

PAIN   INSURANCE. 

Would  you  pay  3  cents  a  week  to  be  insured  against 
pain  for  the  cold  half  of  a  year? 

Did  you  know  that  a  good  hot-water  bottle  properly 
used  will  stop  ninety  per  cent  of  the  pains  you  are 
called  upon  to  bear? 

For  78  cents  we  will  sell  you  a  2-quart  hot-water  bot- 
tle guaranteed  to  last  the  next  six  months  (it  would 
probably  last  a  good  deal  longer).  This  means  3  cents 
a  week  until  warm  weather  comes  again. 

This  3  cents  a  week  is  practically  pain  insurance. 
Isn't  it  worth  the  price?    Let  us  send  one  of  these  good 


78-cent  bottles  around  to  the   house   for  examination. 
You  need  not  buy  imless  you  really  want  to. 
Brown's  Pharmacy. 

A  card  listing  all  the  many  uses  of  the  hot- 
water  bottle  in  stopping  pain  or  in  producing 
comfort  or  alleviating  illness  will  make  a  gootl 
stimulator  of  business  along  this  line.  Such 
a  card  headed,  "Hot-water  Bottle  Uses,"  and 
ending,  "Good  hot-water  bottles  from  78c.  up 
at  Brown's  Pharmacy,"  can  be  used  for  inser- 
tion with  bills  and  statements,  for  slipping  into 
parcels  and  for  mailing  out  direct.  A  few  of 
them  should  be  kept  scattered,  right  side  up,  on 
the  show-cases  throughout  the  store,  where 
they  will  give  the  waiting  customer  something 
to  read  for  a  moment.  These  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  reminder  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  intended  to  get  a  new  hot-water  bottle,  but 
who  forgets  it  when  down-town. 

If  the  druggist  makes  it  a  point  so  to  adjust 
his  advertising  and  so  to  display  his  stock  that 
no  one  can  come  in  without  being  reminded 
that  hot-water  bottles  are  sold  there,  and  that 
thev  have  such  and  such  uses,  the  increase  in 
sales  is  bound  to  be  remarkably  satisfactory. 
People  want  and  need  the  goods,  and  in  no  end 
of  instances  are  holding  off  from  buying  them 
through  sheer  neglect  or  forgetfulness. 

Such  work  as  I  have  mentioned  will  make 
new  customers  and  it  will  remind  old  cus- 
tomers. It  will  stimulate  the  hot-water  bottle 
trade  to  an  extent  that  will  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  of  the  fall  business. 


"INVESTMENTS  I  HAVE  MADE." 

This   Drn^iftst   Organized   a  Cremation    Society  in   His  City — A   Modern  Crematorium    was 
Built,  and  He  Now  Draws   Excellent  Returns  from  a  Venture  that  was 
Originally  Undertaken  Purely  Out  of  Sentiment. 

By  W.  A.  WISHART. 

Oakland,  California. 


[Note  by  the  Editors. — Some  months  ago  we  pub- 
lished a  number  of  prize-winning  articles  under  the 
general  subject  of  "Investments  I  Have  Made."  The 
appearance  of  these  papers  has  stimulated  one  of  our 
readers  out  in  California  to  write  the  following  article 
describing  a  somewhat  unique  investment  for  a  drug- 
gist. We  publish  his  contribution  for  its  general  inter- 
est, although  the  subject-matter  is  somewhat  foreign 
to  the  scope  of  a  pharmaceutical  journal.] 

Under  the  head  of  "Investments  I  Have 
Made"  I  have  a  good  one  for  you.       Being  a 


believer  in  progression,  although  I  did  not  vote 
for  Roosevelt,  I  took  .up  cremation  as  a  side- 

HOW  THE  PLAN  ORIGINATED. 

It  came  about  in  this  way:  A  few  years 
ago  I  chanced  to  visit  an  old  deserted  grave- 
yard where  some  disinterments  had  been  made 
but  a  few  days  before.  The  sight  of  tumble- 
down monuments,  decayed  picket  fences  and 
pieces  of  coffins    scattered    around    and    the 
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thoughts  of  the  insanitary  conditions  there 
called  my  attention  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  cremation.  With  a  few 
thoughtful  people  I  organized  a  cremation  so- 
ciety, and  after  a  little  hard  work  for  pub- 
licity, we  determined  to  erect  a  modern  crema- 
torium where  the  first  thought  would  be  com- 


The  Chapel. 

fort  and  privacy  to  those  who  came,  and  where 
the  method  should  avoid  noise,  special  prepara- 
tion or  expense. 

Some  $7500  was  subscribed  toward  my  en- 
terprise and  a  plant  erected  on  a  car  line  fifteen 


held.  The  first  year's  cremations  numbered 
530.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
the  number  was  382.       You  can  readily  see 


The  Columbarium. 

that  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  fast  being 
overcome.  They  realize  that  cremation  does 
in  a  short  time  what  burial  accomplishes  in 
many  years.  They  appreciate  the  permanency 
of  the  bronze  urn  in  the  concrete  columbarium, 
the  finality  of  the  disposition  and  the  cleanli- 
ness of  our  plant. 

THE  VENTURE   SUCCESSFUL. 

The  crematorium  is  capitalized  at  $7500, 
par  value  of  shares  $10,  all  fully  subscribed. 
There  is  none  for  sale.  I  now  have  a  sub- 
stantial holding  in  the  company.       My  divi- 


The  California  Electric  Crematorium,  the  origination  of  which  by  a  druggist  is  described  in  the  accompanying  article. 


minutes  from  the  center  of  this  city.  A  man 
of  the  right  thought  to  operate  the  institution 
and  furnish  a  service  in  keeping  with  the  high 
ideals  expressed  in  the  society's  literature  was 
found. 

On  December  16,  1911,  the  first  service  was 


dend  for  the  first  year  was  22  per  cent.  So 
far  this  year  I  have  received  20  per  cent.  If 
this  is  not  a  side-line  for  a  druggist,  what  is 
it? 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  stock  has  advanced 
from  $10  par  value  to  $25  a  share. 


HOGS  AS  A  SIDE-LINE. 


Another  Yarn  which  Goes  to  Show  that  Every  Man   Shoald  Stick  to   His  Last  — A  Drn|{|{lst 
Went  to  Ralsln|{  Swine,  but  Concluded  that  Pills  Paid  Better  than  Pl|{s. 

By  O.  P.  McPHERSON. 

Gloster,  Mississippi. 


In  the  spring  of  1899,  shortly  after  taking 
unto  myself  a  wife  and  beginning  housekeep- 
ing, I  noticed  that  the  bills  at  the  end  of  each 
month  were  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
prior  to  the  performance  of  the  matrimonial 
stunt.  So  I  began  making  more  serious  calcu- 
lations along  the  line  of  economy.  I  had 
heard  many  people  remark  that  there  were 
enormous  profits  to  be  extracted  from  hogs. 
Some  said  that  they  had  bought  a  small  pig  and 
only  fed  him  scraps  from  the  table  and  that 
within  six  months'  time  the  little  squealer  had 
grown  to  weigh  something  like  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

While  pondering  over  these  wonderful 
stories  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the  hog 
was  as  good  a  profit-maker  as  the  prescription 
counter.  So  I  determined  to  get  a  few  of 
these  great  profit-bearing  products.  I  glanced 
over  my  books,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  I  might  collect  several  small  pigs. 
At  once  I  began  calculating  the  vast  profit  I 
would  make  on  a  deal  of  this  kind. 

PIGS   IN    CLOVER. 

Soon  I  found  a  farmer  friend  who  had  been 
telling  some  of  those  great  hog  stories,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  let  me  have  a  couple 
of  spotted  pigs  on  account.  He  readily  con- 
sented, but  told  me  that  the  species  he  carried 
were  of  the  Jersey  Red  stock.  I  asked  him  to 
bring  them  in,  and  at  once  I  employed  a  car- 
penter to  erect  me  a  pig  pen,  which  cost  $1.50. 
The  pigs  arrived — yes,  two  little  old  red  ones — 
and  the  man  brought  them  to  me  in  a  cheroot 
box.  Oh,  they  were  awful  specimens!  But, 
of  course,  they  were  all  right,  because  I  had 
heard  so  much  about  how  pigs  would  grow. 

I  accepted  them,  and  when  I  came  to  give 
the  gentleman  the  proper  credit  for  $2,  the 
price  agreed  upon,  I  found  that  he  had  deliv- 
ered me  two  of  his  wife's  favorite  Jersey  Reds, 
and  she  had  asked  him  to  please  get  the  cash. 
I  could  not  refuse.  I  had  grown  very  en- 
thusiastic over  the  idea  of  growing  hogs,  and 


began  to  see  how  foolish  1  had  been  in  follow- 
ing the  drug  business  all  of  my  days  when 
there  had  been  such  vast  opportunities  in  the 
hog  business.  I  saw  it,  friends,  like  so  many 
druggists  who  have  visions  of  great  things  that 
are  not  in  their  line,  and  become  restless  think- 
ing every  vocation  on  earth  is  a  better  pro- 
fession than  theirs. 

FEEDING    THE    PIGGIES. 

Anyway,  I  took  the  shoats  and  went  home 
and  called  my  little  bride  of  a  few  months  to 
see.  Gently  I  put  them  in  the  newly  made 
pen  and  proceeded  to  begin  the  task  of  feeding 
the  poor  starved  things.  1  ran  over  the  great 
stories  I  had  heard  related.  We  had  been  told 
to  feed  them  vegetables  from  the  garden  and 
scraps  of  food  from  the  table.  I  purchased 
a  neat  little  bucket  at  a  cost  of  50  cents,  in 
which  to  store  food  for  the  piggies.  Then  I 
returned  to  the  drug  store  and  began  telling 
what  I  was  going  to  do  with  my  pair  of  Jersey 
Reds.  That  was  at  noon.  A  few  hours 
later  my  troubles  began.  When  I  reached 
home  I  found  my  carpenter  had  made  the 
wrong  calculations  in  placing  his  strips  on  the 
pen.  Lo  and  behold,  my  swine  were  gone! 
Then  I  recalled  other  great  stories  of  how  pigs, 
even  when  very  small,  would  return  to  their 
mothers,  sometimes  traveling  great  distances. 
They  had  been  known  to  swim  swollen,  tur- 
bulent streams  and  do  a  great  many  super- 
natural stunts. 

I  hastily  swallowed  my  meal,  kissed  my  wife 
good-bye,  and  went  to  hunt  the  hogs.  I 
walked  and  called  and  hunted  the  entire  after- 
noon. I  thought  of  all  the  hog  language  that 
I  had  ever  heard,  even  unto  the  days  of  my 
grandfather,  but  all  to  no  avail.  At  last,  re- 
turning toward  home,  I  heard  a  peculiar  noise 
apparently  coming  directly  from  beneath  my 
feet.  I  was  startled,  but,  glancing  about,  saw 
nothing.  Again  I  heard  the  noise,  this  time 
right  behind  me.  I  looked  back,  to  see  noth- 
ing except  a  hole  from  which  a  post  had  been 
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removed — and  it  was  from  there  the  noise  was 
coming. 

RATHER  SPOOKY  ! 

At  this  point  I  reaHzed  I  was  in  an  old,  un- 
used negro  cemetery,  and  the  hole  might  be  a 
sunken  grave;  and  the  noise — I  had  never 
heard  anything  like  it  before.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  ghosts,  yet  1  had  no  special  business 
there.  So  I  hurried  away,  reaching  home  and 
finding  wifey  sitting  on  the  doorsteps  waiting 
and  watching  for  me.  I  kissed  her  and  said, 
"I  have  walked  at  least  four  miles  and  have 
not  seen  my  pigs  nor  even  heard  from  them." 
She  showed  me  the  little  pail  of  food,  and  I 
suppose  that  was  really  my  first  realization  of 
matrimonial  responsibilities.  My  wife  spoke 
cheeringly  then,  as  she  has  spoken  so  often 
since. 

But  I  was  troubled — not  so  much  about  the 
loss  of  the  hogs  as  I  was  about  the  noise  I  had 
heard  in  the  graveyard.  If  you  ask  was  I 
afraid?  I  may  reply  "No."  But  really  I  had  a 
peculiar  sense  of  shame.  The  thought  came 
to  me  that  perhaps  the  noise  I  had  heard  was 
made  by  a  child  that  had  fallen  into  the  open 
grave. 

I  returned  to  the  store  after  supper  to  find 
a  number  of  prescriptions  awaiting  me.  My 
boy  clerk  added  that  a  great  many  had  gone 
elsewhere  while  I  was  away,  and  several  had 
been  in  to  pay  their  accounts  during  my  ab- 
sence. And  some  of  the  doctors  had  said  that 
if  I  had  to  neglect  my  business  in  that  manner 
I  had  better  never  have  married — all  of  which 
I  foolishly  told  my  wife  later,  and  she 
promptly  began  crying,  feeling  she  was  the 
cause  of  it  all.  Boys,  did  this  ever  happen 
to  you? 

STRANGE   NOISES  IN    THE  GRAVEYARD. 

By  this  time  the  big  moon  had  risen,  and  I 
left  the  little  wife  at  home  while  I  pretended 
to  go  again  in  search  of  the  pigs.  But  really 
I  had  armed  myself  with  the  intention  of  going 
to  investigate  the  noise  in  the  graveyard.  I 
gathered  all  my  courage,  and,  approaching  the 
spot,  stopped  to  listen.  I  heard  no  sound  of 
any  kind  save  the  hoot  of  an  owl  and  the  call 
of  a  whippoorwill.  But  as  I  drew  closer, 
again  I  heard  the  noise.  Oh,  that  noise !  It 
had  grown  fainter,  but  was  still  there.      I  ex- 


amined the  hole  and  found  it  was  not  a  post 
hole,  as  I  had  first  thought,  but  really  an  old 
grave.  Mustering  my  courage,  I  fell  upon  my 
knees,  closed  my  eyes,  and  murmured  a  prayer. 
I  ran  my  arm,  full  length,  down  the  hole, 
speaking  words  of  comfort  to  the  lost  child, 
when,  to  my  great  surprise,  my  hand  fell  upon 
the  cold,  clammy  surface  of  something  in  size 
about  like  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  I  thought 
sure  I  was  snake-bitten,  but  felt  no  pain.  I 
tried  once  more,  or  was  about  to,  when  lo,  I 
heard  the  grunt  of  a  pig!  Then  I  realized 
that  the  lost  had  been  found.  I  reached  down 
and  pulled  from  the  hole  one  of  my  poor  little 
pigs.  Thinking  the  other  was  there,  I  tried 
again.  But  so  sad,  so  sad !  The  poor  little 
dear  was  dead !  I  nestled  the  other  in  my 
coat,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection  I  returned 
the  other  to  the  hole  and  pushed  the  dirt  in 
over  him. 

Taking  my  little  lost  piggy,  I  returned  home. 
We  wrapped  the  little  one  in  an  old  rug  and 
placed  it  by  the  fire  and  retired  for  the  night. 
But  there  was  no  sleep — at  least  not  enough.  I 
realized  then  that  walking  the  floor  during  the 
dark  hours  is  not  what  a  man  really  likes,  al- 
though I  have  followed  it  a  great  deal  since. 
Haven't  you  ?  Anyhow,  after  a  while  I  took 
that  durned  pig  and  put  him  in  a  barrel  and 
piled  a  week's  washing  of  dirty  clothes  in  on 
top  of  him! 

THE   END    OF    PIGGIE. 

Well,  about  my  investment.       I  put  him,  or 
rather  her,  back  in  the  pen  and  saw  that  the 
pen  was  strengthened.      I  fed  that  hog  accord- 
ing to  the  government  bulletin  for    nearly   a 
year,  when  one  day  it  got  out  and    ruined   a 
neighbor's  potato  patch,  for  which  I  paid  $2. 
Later  it  ate  up  a  brood  of  very  fine  chickens,  i 
which  had  cost  me  $5.      Later  it  got  out  again,  | 
for  which  I  paid  the  marshal  of  the  town  50' 
cents.      Finally,  it  went  astray,  and  the  butcher 
'phoned  me  it  was  at  his  house  and  he  wanted 
to  buy  it.       There  was  my  chance.       I  asked 
him  what  he  would  pay.      He  said  he  thought 
$2.50  would  be  a  good  price  for  it,  and  we 
closed  the  deal. 

All  of  which  forces  the  conclusion  that  the 
pig  business  is  not  as  good  as  the  drug  busi- 
ness— at  least,  not  for  me. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


AN  INGENIOUS  DEVICE  FOR  BINDING  THE 
"BULLETIN    OF   PHARMACY." 

Arthur  Criddlc,  Oregon,  Wisconsin:  The 
accompanying  sketch  shows  a  contrivance  with 
which  I  bound  up  about  ten  volumes  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  The  sides  are  made 
of  J^-inch  wood  board,  8J/2  by  13  inches.  The 
bottom  board  is  1^  by  13  inches.  In  the  up- 
per corners,  11  inches  apart,  bore  two  half- 
inch  holes  and  fit  them  with  bolts  which,  when 
screwed  up  tight,  act  as  a  press.  Now  tear  out 
the  advertising  pages  of  the  journals  and  clean 
off  as  much  glue  from  the  backs  of  them  as 
possible,  bending  the  wire  staples  back  in  place. 
Insert  the  volume  in  the  press  upside  down. 
Lay  over  the  back  of  the  volume  a  piece  of 


heavy  canvas  and  let  the  sides  extend  down 
into  the  press  to  glue  the  cover  on.  Put  the 
volume  into  the  press,  and  with  an  eighth-inch 
drill  bit  bore  eight  holes  through  the  canvas 
and  the  backs  of  the  magazines  and  sew  over 
and  over  with  heavy  cord,  drawing  it  up  as 
tight  as  possible. 

For  covers  I  use  the  covers  of  wall-paper 
sample  books  cut  so  that  the  edges  extend 
about  a  half-inch  over  the  magazine.  These  I 
glue  to  the  canvas,  and  they  make  neat  and 
serviceable  covers. 


A  NOVEL  CONTAINER  FOR  GAUZE 
STRAINER. 

Prank  Monahan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  The  lit- 
tle hard-rubber  separable  funnel  sold  by  the 
drug  sundry  houses  should  be  in  every  pre- 
scription  department.      For    quickly   and    ef- 


ficiently straining  liquids  they  can't  be  beat.  In 
addition  to  the  funnel  one  should  have  a  strain- 
ing cloth  handy.  We  use  a  tin  can  large 
enough  to  hold  a  three-inch  gauze  bandage. 
We  had  a  tinsmith  cut  a  hole  in  the  side  to  al- 
low the  gauze  to  pass  through,  and  a  piece  of 


0 
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An  altered  tin  can  serves  as  a  container  for  trauze. 

tin  was  soldered  to  the  back  of  the  can  so  that 
we  could  screw  it  to  the  prescription  case. 
When  a  piece  of  gauze  is  required  we  pull  out 
about  three  inches  and  cut  it  off.  If  the  liquid 
we  are  straining  has  fine  particles  to  remove, 
we  cut  off  six  inches  and  make  a  double 
strainer.    The  gauze  is  thrown  away  after  use. 


CLEANING  SHOW-CASES. 

H.  F.  Zimmermann,  Mihuaukee,  Wiscotisin: 
The  best  and  most  practical  method  of  dusting 
show-cases  is  the  use  of  a  three-  or  four-ounce 
bottle  filled  with  denatured  alcohol  and  am- 
monia. In  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  inserted  a 
fluted  cork  for  sprinkling  the  liquid.  The  fluid 
from  the  bottle  is  squirted  on  top  of  the  show- 
case and  a  clean  piece  of  cheese-cloth  is  used 
immediately  after  to  wipe  the  glass  dry.  The 
mop  acts  as  a  dustless  duster,  and  the  show- 
cases shine  like  a  mirror  at  all  times. 


A  SERVICEABLE  BOTTLE    DRAINER. 

H.  F.  Zinuneruiann,  Mihvaiikce,  Wis.:  A 
quick  and  handy  device  for  draining  bottles 
that  have  been  washed  can  be  made  from  an 
ordinary  box  measuring  about  18x30  inches. 
That  size  is  suitable  for  almost  any  drug  store. 
Remove  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  in  its  place 
tack  on  heavy  wire  galvanized  screen.  .You 
now  have  a  good,  handy,  and  serviceable  bottle 
drain.  Bottles  drained  in  this  device  become 
perfectly  dry  in  half  the  time  ordinarily  re- 
(juired. 
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SELECTIONS 


EVERY  DRUGGIST  HIS  OWN   EDITOR. 

There  seems  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  druggists  who  have  tried  it  that  the 
store  paper,  properly  conducted,  is  a  paying  in- 
vestment of  the  time  and  labor  consumed.  By 
"properly  conducted"  we  mean  edited  with 
thoughtful  care  and  with  attention  to  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  owner.  On  the  principle  that 
anything  that  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well,  the  store  paper,  if  attempted,  should  re- 
ceive as  much  consideration,  proportionately, 
as  any  other  department  of  the  business. 

Care  should  be  given  in  the  selection  of  the 
name,  which  should  be  distinctive,  if  possible ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  druggist  makes  a  mis- 
take who  does  not  include  his  own  name  or  the 
name  of  his  store  in  the  title.  The  distinctl}^ 
personal  appeal  should  not  be  lost  to  view. 
Then,  if  he  does  succeed  in  making  a  hit,  he 
and  his  business  will  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  advertisements  should  be  well  written 
and  well  displayed.  The  amateur  at  the  busi- 
ness will  be  able  to  get  valuable  hints  from  the 
reading  of  his  own  newspapers,  if  he  lives  in  a 
progressive  community,  supporting  one  or 
more  up-to-date  papers,  or  from  his  trade 
journal.  Both  will  contain  good  examples  of 
the  advertiser's  art,  which  can  be  adapted  to  his 
particular  needs.  A  good  deal  may  be  left  to 
the  printer,  if  he  is  an  enterprising  chap,  and 
the   possessor   of   a    temperament   that   takes 


Three  N.  A.  R.  D.  Snapshots.— A.  R.  Eberle,  Watertown,  Wis., 
was  kind  enough  to  send  us  three  snapshots  taken  at  the  Cincinnati 
convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  August.  In  this  view  the  crowd  is 
embarking  for  Coney  Island,  where  one  of  the  big  entertainments 
of  the  week  was  pulled  off. 


pride  in  good  work.  The  general  rules  of  ad- 
vertising will  apply  to  the  store  paper.  So- 
called  "fancy  writing"  should  be  avoided. 
There  should  be  no  effort  to  be  over-smart. 
The  druggist  should  remember  that  he  has  a 
plain  tale  to  tell  his  people,  and  that  after  at- 
tracting their  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
business,  he  should  proceed  to  tell  his  story  in 
the  most  direct  manner  possible. 

Two  ideas  should  dominate  the  store  paper 
advertisement:  The  first  that  the  article  in 
question  is  to  be  had  at  the  particular  store; 
the  second  that  the  price  is  right,  considering 
honest  quality.  There  need  be  no  cringing  ef- 
fort to  get  business  at  any  cost,  but  a  straight- 
forward, emphatic  statement  that  the  goods  are 
best,  that  they  carry  the  personal  guarantee  of 
the  seller,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  customer 
will  be  glad  he  bought  them. 

We  believe  the  average  public  is  ready  for  a 
campaign  of  education  on  the  subject  of  the 
difference  between  quality  and  the  lack  of  it. 
The  store  paper  is  a  good  medium  in  which  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  the  trade  press  in  this 
regard.  Every  argument  that  the  druggist,  in 
his  capacity  of  intelligent  salesman,  has  been 
accustomed  to  using  over  the  counter  or  on  the 
floor  of  his  store,  can  appropriately  be  used  in 
his  advertising  matter  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  in  the  "news"  columns  of  his  own  paper. 
There  need  be  no  special,  conscious  prepara- 
tion. The  druggist  who  contemplates  being  his 
own  editor  need  not  hesitate  because  of  fancied 
lack  of  special  training  for  the  profession.  The 
chances  are  that  if  he  is  his  own  natural  self 
his  arguments  will  seem  all  the  more  con- 
vincing. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  conceited  the  drug- 
gist-editor should  keep  himself  to  the  front  on 
every  occasion  and  every  opportunity  in  his 
own  columns.  If  his  name  is  Johnson,  for  in- 
stance, his  columns  should  bristle  with  John- 
sons. If  he  is  running  the  Empire  Pharmacy, 
his  readers  should  see  Empire  Pharmacies  in 
every  column.  Primarily,  that  is  why  he  has 
become  an  editor,  to  let  people  know  that  John- 
son or  the  Empire  Pharmacy  is  on  earth  and 
in  that  particular  town.  His  bons  mots  and  his 
price  lists  and  his  appeals  for  custom  on  the 
basis  of  carefully  compounded  prescriptions 
and  quality  tooth  powder  and  hair  brushes,  and 
all  his  pains  to  make  his  columns  bright  and 
readable,  will  go  for  naught  if  they  do  not  be- 
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Three  N.  A.  R.  D.  Snapshots. — This  is  another  picture  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  crowd  embarking  for  Coney  Island. 


come  inseparably  connected  with  him  and  his 
business.  Keep  Johnson  well  in  the  fore,  Mr. 
Johnson.  A  shrinking  violet  has  no  business 
running  a  drug  store,  anyway. 

The  point  that  the  store  paper  should  be  the 
personal  mouthpiece  of  the  owner  of  the  busi- 
ness, we  say  again,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  It  need  neither  be  very  highly 
polished  nor  of  extreme  literary  merit,  but  it 
ought  to  be  well-balanced  and  carry  the  dis- 
tinctive personal  appeal. 

Whether  the  store  paper  is  to  be  issued  at 
regular  intervals  or  not  may  be  determined  by 
the  druggist's  own  desires.  At  least  it  ought 
to  be  renewed  often  enough  to  keep  up  the  in- 
terest. The  mailing  list  may  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  "circulation"  of  the  store  paper, 
which,  of  course,  will  need  to  be  sent  out  under 
stamp,  and  can  be  wrapped  with  packages,  en- 
closed with  bills  and  other  letter  mail,  and  in 
various  ways  placed  where  it  will  do  good.  A 
good  deal  of  the  advertising  in  its  columns  will 
supplant  other  printed  matter  the  druggist  is 
having  done,  thus  reducing  the  net  cost  to  the 
business.  The  druggist  who  keeps  segregated 
accounts  of  his  expenses  will  charge  the  store 
paper  in  its  entirety  to  his  advertising  account, 
and  if  he  is  reasonably  successful  as  an  editor 
will  find  the  money  well  spent. — Pacific  Drug 
Rcvicii'. 


THE   MAN   WHO    KEEPS    HIS   WORD. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  men  who  have  been 
praised  for  all  sorts  of  things.  But  I  give  first 
place,  first  prize,  blue  ribbon,  also  honorable 
mention,    the   gold    medal,   and   the   Victoria 


cross,  together  with  the  Nobel  prize  and  three 
cheers,  to  the  man  who  keeps  his  word.  My 
favorite  character  in  fiction  is  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo,  who  when  he  said  that  he  would 
arrive  at  12  o'clock,  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in  while  the  clock  was  on  the  sixth 
stroke  of  12. 

When,  after  a  certain  boodler,  grafter,  and 
otherwise  thoroughly  naughty  and  disreputable 
gentleman  had  been  pounded  black  and  blue  by 
the  newspapers,  and  all  the  good  people  had 
shrieked  themselves  hoarse  crying  out  for  his 
gore,  it  was  said  of  him,  and  no  one  denied  it, 
that  whatever  crimes  he  had  committed,  he  at 
least  always  kept  his  word,  I  couldn't  help  it, 
my  heart  warmed  to  him.  I  think  I  should 
rather  associate  with  a  burglar  who  keeps  his 
word  than  with  a  college  president  who  exe- 
cutes a  neat  side-step  when  you  look  to  him  to 
do  what  he  said  he  would  do. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  enemies  to  society, 
but  no  one  of  them  comes  nearer  hamstringing 
the  entire  body  politic  than  the  liar.  It  is  well 
to  teach  your  little  boy  to  wash  his  face  and 
hands,  not  to  use  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to 
be  polite  to  ladies,  also  to  learn  his  lessons; 
but  there  is  nothing  you  can  teach  him  that 
will  have  more  to  do  with  making  a  real  man 
of  him  than  to  grind  it  daily  into  his  mind  and 
soul  that  he  is  to  keep  his  word  if  it  takes  a 
leg. 

The  man  who  keeps  his  word  is  like  a  great 
tree  in  a  sandy  plain ;  when  you  meet  him  you 
have  peace  and  rest;  you  take  a  long  breath; 
your  faith  in  mankind  rises  several  degrees; 
whatever  his  church  is,  you  want  to  belong. 


Three  N.  A.  R.  D.  Snapshots.— Here  we  have  Joseph  H.  Schmitt 
and  Sol.  A.  Eckstein,  both  of  Milwaukee,  standing  on  one  of  the 
street  comers  in  Cincinnati  during  the  convention. 
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There  are  many  troublesome  things  on  earth; 
there  are  snakes  who  may  poison  you,  dogs 
who  may  bite  you,  women  who  may  betray 
you,  ditches  into  which  you  may  fall,  thorns 
to  stick  you,  microbes  to  infest  you,  and  skit- 
tish horses  to  run  away  with  you;  but  of  all 
the  dangerous,  uncomfortable  objects  here  be- 
low, the  one  that  gives  you  the  creeps  the  worst 
way  is  the  man  who  may  keep  his  word  and 
may  not. 

The  man  who  keeps  his  word  rises  above  all 
race  and  prejudice;  for  a  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Fiji,  Negro,  or  wild  Indian  who  does  simply 
what  he  says  he  will  do  is  better  than  a  white 
man  with  a  million  dollars,  a  university  educa- 
tion, and  four  kinds  of  artistic  and  literary 
gifts,  and  who  lies.  The  one  genuine  aristoc- 
racy is  composed  of  those  people  who  keep 
their  word.  The  king  who  promises  and  fails 
to  perform,  the  bishop  who  promises  and 
evades,  the  banker  who  promises  and  presents 
excuses  instead  of  fulfilment,  the  president 
who  promises  and  forgets,  are  all  plain,  or- 
dinary scrubs;  while  the  servant-girl  or  ditch- 
digger  who  comes  around  at  the  minute  agreed 
upon  and  makes  good — of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Keeping  your  word  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
letter,  but  of  the  spirit.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  do  the  thing  promised.  But  a  man  that 
has  the  spirit  of  the  matter  in  him,  will  hasten 
to  notify  if  he  sees  he  cannot  perform,  and  if 
even  that  is  impossible  he  will  apologize,  reim- 
burse, and  show  regret  just  as  soon  afterward 
as  ever  he  can.  But  when  he  shows  he  does  not 
care,  when  he  leaves  his  pledge  unredeemed 
and  gaily  whistles,  when  he  gives  obligations 
lightly,  and  strews  his  word  about  as  a  thing 
of  no  value,  then  it  is  that  you  are  tempted  to 
believe  that  jails  and  penitentiaries  should 
rather  be  for  those  who  do  things,  and  that  the 
hard-working  highway  robber  is  not  such  a 
bad  person  after  all. — Dr.  Frank  Crane,  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

THE  LLOYD  METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING 
ALKALOIDS. 

The  most  interesting  thing  that  we  witnessed 
at  the  Nashville  meeting  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  new  method  of  extracting  alkaloids 
from  plants  by  John  Uri  Lloyd,  the  well-known 


author  and  scientist.  Professor  Lloyd  found 
that  certain  substances  have  a  marked  affinity 
for  alkaloids  in  solution.  Fullers'  earth  pos- 
sesses this  property  to  a  high  degree.  The 
Lloyd  method  is  simplicity  itself.  The  alka- 
loidal  drug  is  exhausted  with  acidulated  water 
as  long  as  may  be  desired  or  required,  where- 
upon a  definite  amount  of  the  prepared  fullers' 
earth  is  added  to  the  filtered  solution.  Imme- 
diately the  alkaloids  in  solution  are  taken  up 
by  the  earth.  So  complete  is  the  taking  up  of 
the  alkaloids  that  the  filtrate  gives  no  reaction 
with  Mayer's  reagent.  This  taking  up  of  the 
alkaloid  by  the  earth  is  instantaneous  and  in- 
stantaneously complete.  Afterwards  the  alka- 
loids are  removed  from  the  fullers'  earth  by 
means  of  the  useful  alkaloidal  solvents,  as 
ether,  etc.  More  remarkable  still,  the  alkaloids 
thus  obtained  are  tasteless ;  thus  we  have  taste- 
less strychnine  and  tasteless  quinine  and  taste- 
less morphine.  Even  the  merest  novice  in  phar- 
macy and  in  medicine  can  see  that  this  dis- 
covery will  revolutionize  the  methods  of  ex- 
tracting alkaloids,  the  methods  of  alkaloidal 
assaying,  and  the  methods  of  administering 
alkaloids  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  seems 
to  us  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age  in  chem- 
ical science.  The  discoverer  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated. 

In  connection  with  this  particular  discovery 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  has  been  known  for 
a  long  time  that  certain  substances,  as  char- 
coal, for  example,  have  a  special  afifinity  for 
coloring  matter,  which  is  also  true  of  fullers' 
earth.  Fred  West  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De- 
partment has  made  a  series  of  experiments 
with  fullers'  earth  in  removing  the  coloring 
matter  from  oils  vvith  very  remarkable  results. 
These  are  evidently  matters  which  belong  to 
the  little  understood  domain  of  physical  chem- 
istry and  undoubtedly  have  to  do  with  the  be- 
havior of  chemical  solutions,  colloidal  solutions 
and  suspensions,  and  suspensions  proper. 

Dr.  Bernard  Fantus  of  Chicago  has  made 
some  experiments  with  the  tasteless  alkaloids 
of  Lloyd,  making  up  candied  alkaloidal  tablets 
and  pills  for  children  and  others  who  object  to 
disagreeable  tastes.  The  Lloyd  alkaloids  are 
rendered  soluble  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  intes- 
tinal tract  where  the  reaction  is  alkaline.  In 
fact  the  taste  is  developed  in  the  mouth,  where 
the  reaction  is  also  alkaline,  if  the  substance  is 
held  there  for  a  time. — Pacific  Pharmacist. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specitnciis  of  druggists'  advertising  arc  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Developing  a  Delivery  Service. — 

Tlie  proprietor  of  Madden's  pharmacy,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal.,  is  one  of  the  hve  druggists  who  has  discovered 
that  it  pays  to  build  up  a  delivery  service  and  thus  in- 
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\a  i^  re  aiways  at   your  service  for 

i^    1\  iS^J quick  Drugstore  Deliveries. 

xi  Ti         When  you  phone  us  we 

*A  ono  N        ,  J       r 

SSJSJJSJST)^  maK^   it  a   point  to  have  the 
goods  oil  the  road  to  yon  in   five  minutes. 
The  next  time  you  want  something 
from  a  drug  store  in  a  hurry,  phone  us. 
REMEMBER: 

Our  Prices  a^e  Always  Low. 
Purest  and  Best  Drugs. 
Licensed  Pharmacists  Only. 
Prompt  Delivery. 
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crease  the  number  of  customers  doing  business  with 
his  store.  The  mailing  card  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing reproduction  was  gotten  up  not  long  ago  and  was 
sent  to  all  'phone  subscribers. 

A  Few  Advertising  Pointers. — 

A.  V.  Pease,  of  Fairbury,  Neb.,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Denver  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  discussed 
the  subject  of  advertising  a  retail  drug  business.  Among 
other  things  Mr.  Pease  said : 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  shoot  too  many  kinds  of  goods 
at  the  customer  at  one  time.  Even  large  department 
stores  in  the  cities  sometimes  fill  their  space  with  such 
a  lot  of  matter  that  it  becomes  a  task  to  read  it.  With 
the  smaller  man  in  the  country  town,  the  simple  ad. 
that  brings  people  to  the  store  is  the  best. 

"There  is  one  quite  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
— the  appearance  of  your  ad.  It  should  be  set  up  with 
reference  to  its  surroundings.  On  a  street  of  white 
houses,  the  one  painted  a  harmonizing  shade  of  green 
or  yellow  would  attract  by  its  color.  On  a  page  of  ads. 
set  up  with  all  the  type  in  the  shop,  the  one  in  simple 


paragraph  style  would  stand  out  distinctly.  It  is  a  k<jo(1 
plan  for  each  merchant  to  select  his  own  style  of  type 
and  use  that  exclusively  for  his  ads.  If  the  shop  can- 
not furnish  enough  variety,  buy  your  own  type  and 
border.  Make  your  ad.  as  characteristic  as  your  face 
or  your  voice. 

"Keep  an  advertising  book.  Paste  in  it  your  own 
ads.,  dating  them.  As  the  seasons  pass  by,  note  the 
effect,  record  facts  as  to  quality,  use,  source,  special 
features,  satisfaction,  etc.  In  a  year  or  two  you  will 
have  a  valuable  work  of  reference.  Cut  out  such  ads. 
as  appeal  to  you  in  other  papers.  They  will  be  sug- 
gestive for  your  own  use.  It  will  not  be  long  until  you 
are  writing  good,  strong  copy  that  will  bring  business 
and  assured  income." 

A  Christmas  Ad. — 

The  newspaper  advertisement  reproduced  herewith 
was  used  last  year  on  the  first  page  of  "The  Wabana 
Druggist,"  a  little  four-page  store  paper  gotten  out  by 


"  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  the  Christmas  shop- 
ping you  can  do  to-day."        :::::: 
We  have  a  complete  and  varied  stock  of 


Suitable  for  presents.  They  are  Dollars  cheaper  than  the 
same  grade  in  St  John's,  and  areekgant  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  refined  tastes.        j*        >*        >        .i>        > 


Udia'  Cc  Ccnii'  Dranof  Cua  *3.00  to  7.S0 
Muicim  Seb  .....  2.00  to  4.S0 
CloTC  ud  hUadkodiMf  Boia  iOe.  to  1.00 
WofkBoM 1.00  to  3.00 


Sluviot  Set! t        2jOO  tf 

Photo  Aibaaa I  JO  m  2.00 

Aato«rapli  Albon     .    .    .    60c  to  130 
Stittj  fUtaa 1 20 


Miliiuy  H*ii  Brail)<»    •    .    .,     1 .75  to  3.00 1  FovMau  Pim 2JX)to4.SO 

Sy- CIGAR  CASES.  HAT  BRUSHES.  CIGARETTIE  HOLDERS.    TOBACCO 

POUCHES.  METAL  DESK  AND  MANTEL  ORNAMENTS;  PERFUMES. 

BOX  NOTE  PAPERS.  FANCY  TOILEX  SOAPS.  ETC..  ETC.  ::     - 

All  the  English,  American  and  Local  Christmas  Numbers. 
>       J>       Christmas  Cards  and  Post  Cards.      ^      jt 

f^o  Croublc  to  Show  Goods. 
WABANA  DRUG  STORE. 


the  Wabana  Drug  Store  in  Bell  Island,  Newfoundland. 
The  time  is  now  approaching  when  druggists  will  have 
to  get  busy  in  preparing  their  holiday  campaigns. 

Free  Insurance  for  the  Clerks. — 

The  B.  M.  Hyde  Drug  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently performed  an  act  that  speaks  well  for  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  management.  Each  employee  who  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  firm  five  years  was  pre- 
sented with  a  life  insurance  policy.  It  was  given  in 
appreciation  of  the  loyal  support  and  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  insured.  Commenting  on  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  the  Era  says  that  the  B.  M.  Hyde  Drug  Co. 
agreed  to  pay  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  named 
the  sum  of  $100  immediately  on  receipt  of  information 
of  death,  with  a  further  payment  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  an  amount  in  dollars  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
yearly  salary  of  the  insured,  at  the  time  of  decease, 
apportioned  weekly  for  a  period  of  52  weeks.  The 
Hyde  policy  continues  in  force  as  long  as  the  insured 
remains  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  no  premium 
is  to  be  paid  nor  any  money  consideration  whatsoever. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovii.i.e;. 


Canned  Connotations. — 

The  Moore  light  is  a  new  vacuum  tube  light  which 
by  introduction  of  carbon  dioxide  gives  a  white  light 
closely  related  to  daylight.  Its  cost  is  calculated  to  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  a  tungsten  light. 

J.  L.  Jona  says  that  one  function  of  the  stomach  is 
to  maintain  a  constant  osmotic  pressure  in  the  blood 
by  diluting  hypertonic  solutions  and  adding  salts  to 
hypotonic  solutions.  In  case  it  cannot  regulate  the  so- 
lutions it  rejects  them  by  vomiting. 

The  gastric  juice  of  a  healthy  man  exercises  a  diges- 
tive action  in  dilutions  as  high  as  1  in  300.  At  this 
dilution  the  action  is  weak. 

Subcutaneous  injections  of  camphor  liniment  have 
proved  a  successful  treatment  for  pneumonia  in  mice. 

Synthetic  hydrastinine  has  proved  to  have  the  same 
therapeutic  action  as  that  prepared  from  hydrastine, 
after  several  years  of  clinical  evidence. 

The  hypodermic  injection  of  quinine  hydrqchloride 
produces  an  anesthesia  which  is  twice  to  three  times  as 
prolonged  as  that  produced  by  cocaine  hydrochloride, 
and  it  comes  more  quickly. 

The  Swiss  are  making  stockings  of  artificial  silk 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  competition  with  natural 
silk  is  getting  serious. 

Artificial  tannin  is  now  in  the  market  under  the 
name  of  "Neradol  D."  It  is  made  by  sulphonating 
phenols  and  condensing  with  formaldehyde.  Its  chief 
use  at  present  is  for  making  leather. 

Nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  sugar  are  produced 
from  the  palm  in  India  per  year.  The  juice  contains 
8  to  10  per  cent  of  nearly  pure  sucrose  with  practically 
no  glucose. 

Dr.  Kellerman  states  that  one  part  per  million  of 
copper  sulphate  in  water  will  prevent  the  growth  of 
most  odor-producing  algae,  but  this  amount  is  injurious 
to  most  fresh-water  fish. 

The  atmosphere  is  known  to  contain  seven  gaseous 
elements — oxygen,  nitrogen,  argon,  neon,  helium,  kryp- 
ton, and  xenon.  The  last  five  are  comparatively  re- 
cent discoveries,  and  exist  only  in  small  proportions. 

The  addition  of  1  per  cent  of  glycerin  to  dialyzed 
iron  is  said  to  render  it  much  more  stable  and  to  pre- 
vent its  precipitation  when  injected  hypodermically. 

H.  Winternitz  says  that  the  alkaloids  of  opium 
other  than  morphine  have  hypnotic  powers  and  are  not 
■'convulsive"  in  large  doses ;  also  that  they  are  without 
detrimental  action. 

Linseed  mucilage  is  not  digestible  and  is  not  split 
up  into  sugars  or  assimilable  bodies  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines.    It  is  termed  a  "muco-cellulose." 

The  Japanese  army  has  found  that  the  application 
of  weak  solutions  of  formaldehyde  to  the  feet  protect 
against  sweating  and  also  against  rubbing  and  pressure 
when  marching.  It  hardens  the  skin  and  promotes 
comfort. 

"Artificial   daylight"   is  offered   in   a  Welsbach  gas 


light  surrounded  by  a  globe  colored  to  absorb  the 
excess  of  red  rays  and  to  produce  a  light  more  nearly 
resembling  in  color  and  effects  true  daylight. 

The  light  of  the  firefly  is  fifty  times  as  efficient  as 
that  of  our  ordinary  illuminants,  and  its  softness  comes 
nearer  to  daylight  in  effects  than  artificial  lights.  In 
other  words,  the  firefly  has  us  beaten  fifty  times  over. 

By  means  of  the  camera,  atoms  of  helium  have  been 
photographed,  showing  their  paths  on  emission  and  the 
number  per  centimeter.  From  188  to  over  2000  were 
counted  on  one  series  of  films. 

Dr.  Heinemann  says  that  the  addition  of  3  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (3  per  cent)  to 
a  gallon  of  water  is  sufficient  to  kill  99  per  cent  of  the 
germs  present  within  six  hours. 

Iodine  is  gaining  in  popularity  as  a  germicide.  It 
has  been  used  even  on  the  eye  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
Brooklyn  physician  thinks  that  tincture  of  iodine  is  the 
best  injection  remedy  for  gonorrhea. 

A  Norwegian  factory  has  been  established  for  the 
refining  of  whale  oil  by  the  hydrogenation  process, 
which  expects  to  treat  300  barrels  of  oil  daily. 

Hops  possess  decided  antiseptic  properties  which 
are  manifested  in  aqueous  extracts  and  are  thought  to 
be  more  powerful,  in  pure  form,  than  phenol  or  sali- 
cylic acid.  The  true  antiseptic  principle  of  hops  is  not 
yet  known. 

B.  Bendix  finds  that  cane-sugar  increases  the  weight 
of  infants  faster  than  milk-sugar,  and  maltose  faster 
than  cane-sugar. 

This  Price  is  Coming  Down! — 

Radium  has  dropped  recently  from  $100  per  milli- 
gramme to  $52.80  per  milligramme.  This  is  due  partly 
to  a  freer  market,  and  partly  to  the  use  of  mesothorium 
as  a  partial  substitute  in  therapeutics.  The  latter  is 
used  in  combination  with  radium  salts.  Mesothorium 
is  four  times  as  active  as  radium,  but  is  more  quickly 
dissipated.  By  mixing  with  radium  its  life  is  prolonged. 
In  1911  the  Austrian  factory  produced  the  equivalent 
of  2.64  Gm.  (about  41  grs.)  of  pure  radium  chloride, 
valued  at  $214,900.  The  annual  world's  production  is 
between  50  and  60  grains. 

The  Fate  of  Quinine. — 

That  quinine,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  is  partly 
changed  to  the  poisonous  quinotoxine  in  the  stomach, 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kaufmann.  He  finds  that  the 
normal  acids  of  the  stomach  will  effect  the  rearrange- 
ment in  the  quinine  molecule,  and  produce  some  of  the 
toxic  form.  It  seems  probable  that  this  accounts  for 
the  disagreeable  effects  of  large  doses  of  quinine,  and 
perhaps  also  for  the  hypersensitiveness  of  some  persons 
to  quinine. 

The  Alikeness  of  the  Different. — 

Professor  Clark  says  that  the  average  composition 
of  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the  earth  is  closely  similar, 
and  consists  of  about  59  per  cent  of  silica,  13  to  15 
per  cent  of  alumina,  5  to  6  per  cent  iron  oxides,  3  to  4 
per  cent  of  magnesia,  5  to  6  per  cent  of  calcium  oxide, 
and  smaller  proportions  of  soda,  potassa,  and  other 
elements.  Calculating  from  the  erosion  of  rocks  and 
the  composition  of  sea-water,  he  estimates  the  age  of 
the  ocean  as  83,000,000  years. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  follozving  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  BuiXE- 
TiN  of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Three  Questions. 

N.  G.,  a  hospital  pharmacist,  submits  three  queries 
reading  as  follows : 

1.  In  making  glycerite  of  boroglycerin,  U.  S.  P., 
why  are  we  directed  to  "reduce  the  weight"  for  so  long 
after  the  boric  acid  is  dissolved?  Does  any  chemical 
change  take  place?  If  it  were  reduced,  for  example,  to 
600  Gm.,  and  600  Gm.  of  glycerin  were  added,  would 
the  medicinal  value  be  affected? 

2.  It  is  said  that  tincture  of  iodine,  decolorized,  has 
lost  most  of  its  value;  what  about  the  use  of  tincture 
of  iodine  in  a  gargle  with  sodium  borate,  potassium 
chlorate,  glycerin,  phenol,  and  water? 

3.  Does  it  tend  to  injure  the  hair  to  use  salts  of 
tartar  in  washing  it? 

To  all  of  which  we  may  reply  as  follows: 

MAKING    GLYCERITE    OF    BOROGLYCERIDE. 

1.  A  chemical  reaction  does  take  place  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glycerite  of  boroglyceride,  U.  S.  P.  The 
boric  acid  reacts  with  the  glycerin  to  form  boroglycer- 
ide, and  water  is  formed  as  a  by-product.  The  pro- 
longed heating  is  for  the  purpose  of  driving  off  this 
water,  after  which  the  boroglyceride  is  dissolved  in  an 
equal  amount  of  glycerin.  If  you  were  to  reduce  the 
weight  only  to  600  grammes  instead  of  500  grammes, 
you  would  not  be  driving  off  all  of  the  water,  conse- 
quently your  product  would  only  be  five-sixths  as  strong 
as  it  should  be,  and  proportionately  less  valuable  medi- 
cinally. 

DECOLORIZED    TINCTURE    OF    IODINE. 

2.  Tincture  of  iodine,  decolorized,  N.  F.,  probably 
possesses  only  a  very  little,  if  any  at  all,  of  the  original 
therapeutic  properties  of  tincture  of  iodine,  as  the 
iodine  has  been  converted  during  the  decolcrization  pro- 
cess into  iodides  of  sodium  and  ammounium,  with  slight 
traces  of  iodoform  and  some  tetrathionate.  As  to  the 
use  of  iodine  in  the  gargle  you  mention,  we  presume 
that  you  mean  to  inquire  why  it  becomes  decolorized. 
Phenol  will  itself  decolorize  tincture  of  iodine  upon 
standing,  and  we  refer  you  to  the  liquor  iodi  composi- 
tus,  N.  F.,  page  90,  as  being  a  similar  preparation.  The 
compound  formed  in  such  cases  between  the  phenol 
and  iodine  possesses  all  the  antiseptic  properties  of 
these  two  substances,  and  is  the  result  desired  in 
ijargles.  In  your  particular  prescription  the  decolcriza- 
tion is  brought  about  almost  instantaneously  by  the 
borax,  and  in  such  a  case  we  would  be  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  the  reaction  product  as  we  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  iodine  would  be  converted  into  sodium 


iodide  instead  of  the  desired  compound  with  phenol. 
We  would  therefore  suggest  omitting  the  borax,  or 
using  boric  acid  instead.  This  combination  will  de- 
colorize, of  course,  on  standing,  but  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  the  iodine  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

POTASSIUM    CARBONATE   ON   TIIK    HAIK. 

3.  We  do  not  believe  that  potassium  carbonate  tends 
to  injure  the  hair  when  used  in  the  proper  amounts, 
provided  it  is  entirely  washed  from  the  hair  before 
drying  it.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  very  necessary  ingredi- 
ent of  a  good  shampoo.  It  is  an  excellent  detergent 
and  water  softener,  and  its  use  leaves  the  hair  light 
and  fluffy,  where  otherwise,  if  a  hard  water  is  used, 
the  hair  would  be  matted  and  sticky. 


For  Moths. 

S.  &  G.  want  something  which  will  kill  ordinary 
house  moths. 

The  moth  itself  is  a  harmless  insect,  and  the  real 
enemy  to  attack  is  the  eggs  or  the  larvae.  The  best 
thing  for  killing  them  is  benzine  or  any  other  liquid 
which  will  dissolve  the  waxy  coating  of  the  eggs.  It 
is  best  applied  as  a  spray  to  all  joints  of  wardrobes  and 
drawers,  and  to  clothing  which  is  suspected  of  being 
attacked.  For  retail  purposes  the  benzine  may  be  per- 
fumed or  otherwise  medicated,  but  the  benzine  is  the 
thing  that  does  the  work.  It  is  obvious  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  usual  time  for  attacking  moths — 
namely,  at  the  end  of  the  winter — is  the  wrong  time, 
and  those  who  wish  to  put  down  the  pest  should  be 
assiduous  from  July  to  September  in  brushing  and 
applying  the  benzine  spray.  When  springtime  comes 
the  preventives  of  the  camphor  type  may  be  used  as 
abundantly  as  the  purse  permits. 

MOTH    SOLUTION. 

Carbolic  acid 1  ounce. 

Camphor   1  ounce. 

Benzine  to  dissolve 16  ounces. 

To  be  used  as  a  spray,  or  upon  blotting-paper  placed  in  ward- 
robes, etc. 

MOTH    POWDER. 

(1)  Camphor    4  ounces. 

Benzoin   1  ounce. 

Black  pepper 2  ounces. 

Cedar  sawdust 5  ounces. 

Mix  after  reducing  the  solids  to  a  coarse  powder. 

(2)  Camphor   2^  ounces. 

Insect  powder ^yi  ounces. 

Naphthalin 1  ounce. 

C aruolic    acid    'A    ounce. 

Mix  all  together,  the  solids  being  in  coarse  powder,  and  pack 

in  canisters. 

It  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  ur\,derstood  that  none 
of  these  things  kill  moths.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  cam- 
phor have  been  used  with  that  object,  but  no  one  has 
yet  produced  a  moth  slain  by  it.  All  that  camphor 
and  other  things  like  it  do  is  to  prevent  the  moths 
going  where  they  are.  They  do  not  like  the  smell,  but 
if  forced  to  it  by  hunger,  or  rather  by  the  desire  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  a  nice  warm  place,  then  they  will 
put  up  with  the  camphor,  etc. 


Making  Moving  Picture  Slides. 
E.  E.  S.  requests  us  to  publish  directions  for  mak- 
ing advertising  slides  for  use  in  moving  picture  shows. 
We  quote  the  following  from  an  article  from  the  pen 
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of  Mr.  Farrington  entitled  "Advertising  in  Moving  Pic- 
ture Shows,"  which  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  : 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  druggist  cannot  make 
his  own  sHdes  if  he  can  do  plain,  readable  lettering. 
The  shdes  can  be  secured  in  blank  from  the  'movies' 
people.  The  lettering  is  done  with  a  small  marking 
brush.  The  ink  to  be  used  is  one  that  will  adhere  to 
the  glass.  Some  inks  will  not  do  this.  White  ink,  while 
not  easy  to  use,  will  do  this,  and  marking  paints  will 
too.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  lettering  on  in 
reverse  as  some  think,  for  the  slide  can  be  reversed 
after  it  is  made.  A  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
slide-maker  will  enable  him  to  outline  or  silhouette 
figures  taken  from  pictures,  or  he  can  cut  out  those  of 
suitable  size  for  patterns.  Of  course  the  making  of 
pictures  that  will  reproduce  in  color  is  out  of  the  ama- 
teur's class." 


A  Good  Worm  Syrup. 

Southerner  wants  the  formula  of  a  good  worm 
syrup.  Here  is  one  formerly  published  in  the  Bulletin 
and  originally  taken  from  Fenner : 

Pink-root     16  ounces. 

Male-fern    root 8  ounces. 

Senna    leaves 8  ounces. 

Wormseed     16  ounces. 

Essence   of   anise 2   fluidounces. 

Salts  of  tartar Yn   ounce. 

Santonin     'zi    ounce. 

Sugar   7  pounds. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1  gallon. 

Grind  the  drugs  to  a  coarse  powder  and  steep  them  for  six 
hours  in  nearly  boiling  water,  enough  to  cover  well,  then  pour 
off  the  liquid  and  reserve;  put  fresh  water  on  the  drugs  and 
steep  two  hours;  pour  off  this  liquid  and  n;ix  with  that  reserved, 
pressing  out  all  that  is  possible  from  the  drugs;  evaporate  the 
liquid  to  five  pints,  and  while  evaporating  add  the  salts  of  tartar 
and  santonin.  While  cooling  add  the  essence  of  anise  and  sugar, 
dissolving  by  agitation. 

Dose:     One  or  two  teaspoonfuls. 

Fluidextracts  of  the  drugs  may  be  used  if  preferred, 
in  the  same  proportion. 


A  Shaving  Cream. 

H.  A.  B. — We  are  unable  to  furnish  you  with  the 
formula  of  the  proprietary  shaving  cream  you  mention. 
However,  these  preparations  all  have  certain  character- 
istics in  common,  and  the  following  might  prove  satis- 
factory : 

Lard,  7  parts;  caustic  potassa,  1  part;  water,  3  parts; 
glycerin,  perfume,  of  each  sufficient.  Melt  the  lard  in  a  por- 
celain vessel,  over  a  salt-water  bath;  dissolve  the  potassa  in 
the  water,  and  run  the  lye  formed,  very  slowly,  into  the 
melted  grease,  stirring  thoroughly  all  the  time,  until  saponifi- 
cation is  completed. ,  Then  add  the  requisite  perfume  and 
sufficient  glycerin  to  render  the  mass  thin  enough  to  be 
adapted  for  use  in  tubes.  The  glycerin  will  aid  in  keeping  the 
"cream"  soft.  For  the  perfume  we  would  suggest  the  "brown 
Windsor"  mixture  given  by  Piesse,  which  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  the  oils  of  caraway,  clove,  white  thyme,  cassia,  orange  leaf 
(petit  grain)  and  lavender  flowers.  Of  this  mixture  about  2 
drachms  to  the  pound  of  cream  would  be  required  to  give  a 
fine  odor.  Of  course,  where  expense  is  an  object,  cheaper  oils 
and   lesser   quantities   may   be   made   to    answer. 


Anti-kink  Hair  Pomade. 
G.  E.  C.  writes:  "I  have  been  trying  to  get  a 
formula  that  would  be  satisfactory  for  the  old-time 
negro's  hair,  one  that  is  greasy  and  at  the  same  time 
perfumed,  and  one  that  will  to  some  extent  take  the 
crinkle  from  the  hair.    We  have  a  great  many  old-time 


negroes  who  always  want  a  hair  dressing,  and  I  v\ 
appreciate  any  formula  that  you  may  have  along  . 
line.     H  you  have  published  anything  since  I  have  I  t  '^ 
a  subscriber  I  have  overlooked  it." 

In  our  April  issue,  1911,  in  response  to  an  inq^.i^ 
similar  to  this  we  suggested  the  following,  which  is 
known  as  Anti-kink  Pomade  : 

Beef  suet         16  ounces  av. 

Yellow    wax 2  ounces  av. 

Castor  oil 2  ounces  av. 

Benzoic    acid 10    grains. 

Oil   of  lemon 1    fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  cassia 15  drops. 

Mix  the  suet  and  wax,  add  the  castor  oil  and  acid,  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool  somewhat,  and  incorporate  the  other  oils. 


Removing  Rust  from  Linen. 

J.  E.  K. — It  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  manufacture  a  pencil  such  as  you  suggest. 
Rust  may  be  removed  from  linen  by  the  use  of  either 
tartaric  or  citric  acid — sometimes.  Perhaps  this  might 
answer  your  needs : 

Cream  of  tartar 2  ounces. 

Oxalic  acid,  powdered  fine 1  ounce. 

Mix  and  keep  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle. 

Before  applying  this  mixture  to  the  rust  spot,  the 
spot  should  be  dampened.  Wash  out  in  clear  warm 
water  to  prevent  injury  to  goods. 


Charging  a  Cyanide  Jar. 

J.  A.  S. — To  charge  a  cyanide  jar  for  killing  insects, 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  jar  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
in  small  lumps.  Then  in  another  container  mix  plas- 
ter of  Paris  and  water  to  such  a  consistency  that  the 
mixture  can  just  be  poured  without  difficulty.  Pour 
this  over  the  lumps  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  but  do 
not  entirely  cover  them,  the  idea  being  that  the 
plaster  will  "harden,"  thereby  "setting"  the  lumps 
of  cyanide.  No  fluid  is  necessary  to  liberate  the  fumes 
of  hydrocyanic  acid. 


Removing  Picric  Acid  Stains. 

E.  J.  R. — Dr.  Prieus  recommends  lithium  carbonate 
for  the  removal  of  picric  acid  stains  from  the  skin.  The 
method  'of  using  it  is  simply  to  lay  a  small  pinch  on  the 
stain  and  then  moisten  with  water.  Fresh  stains  dis- 
appear almost  instantly,  and  old  ones  in  a  minute  or 
two. 


A  Latin  Translation. 

I.  S.  S.  writes :  "Kindly  let  me  know  through  your 
columns  what  is  the  proper  Latin  translation  of  the 
words  'after  meals' — post  cibum  or  post  cibium?"  Post 
cibum  is  correct. 


Short  Answers. 

H.  N.  B. — We  are  unable  to  supply  you  with  the 
formula  of  the  proprietary  compound  concerning  which 
you  made  inquiry. 

B.  W.  C. — We  do  not  know  the  formula  of  the  pro- 
prietary ointment  you  mention. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


THE  "FAIR  TRADE 
LEAGUE." 


It  will  be  recalled  that  a  se- 
ries of  three  decisions  by 
the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  proved  it  to  be  illegal  under  existing 
laws  for  a  manufacturer  to  attempt  to  regulate 
and  control  the  resale  prices  of  his  products. 
All  attempts,  indeed,  to  prohibit  price-cutting, 
and  to  cause  products  to  be  sold  at  their  printed 
figures,  were  apparently  in  violation  of  the  pat- 
ent law,  the  Sherman  law,  or  other  statutes. 
Naturally  enough,  these  decisions  have  made 
a  large  portion  of  the  business  world  very  rest- 
less. One  of  the  results  of  the  situation  has 
been  the  formation  of  the  "American  Fair 
Trade  League"  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  Men  prominent  in  the  manufacturing 
trades  are  officers  and  leaders  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  the  purpose  of  the  league  is  really  to 


develop  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  price  pro- 
tection, and  then  to  proceed  to  the  enactment  of 
such  Federal  and  State  legislation  as  will  make 
this  protection  possible.  Among  other  things, 
the  league  has  begun  a  publicity  service  of  wide- 
spread character.  The  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy^ for  instance,  has  been  receiving  every 
few  days  some  article  or  news  story  emanating 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  league  and  calcu- 
lated to  spread  the  gospel  of  price  protection. 


PRICE  CUTTING 

AND  THE 
MANUFACTURER. 


The  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
League  is  this,  that  the  man- 
ufacturer of  a  trade-marked 
or  branded  product  has  built  up  a  good-will  and 
personal  value  for  his  article  which  belongs  to 
him  exclusively  and  which  no  one  else  has  any 
right  to  injure  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  cut- 
rate  dealer  who  offers  this  product  at  a  low 
price,  however,  does  injure  the  trade  value  of 
the  article  and  the  welfare  of  the  manufacturer. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  consumer  thinks  the  pro- 
duct has  been  overpriced  before,  and  he  be- 
comes prejudiced  against  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  legitimate  dealer  will  not  handle  an  article 
lowered  in  price  by  the  cutter,  and  he,  too,  is 
prejudiced  against  the  product.  From  such  in- 
juries to  his  name  and  his  goods  the  manufac- 
turer ought  to  have  some  legal  protection. 

Hence  we  find  the  League  advocating  laws 
for  the  different  States  like  those  enacted  a  year 
ago  in  New  Jersey  and  South  Dakota,  forbid- 
ding merchants  from  injuring  brands,  name.s, 
reputation  or  good-will  by  depreciating  the 
value  of  products  in  the  public  mind  through 
misrepresentation  as  to  value  or  special  induce- 
ment as  to  price.  The  League  argues  that  Den- 
mark, for  instance,  has  a  law  specifically  penal- 
izing persons  for  selling  goods  in  original  wrap- 
pers at  figures  less  than  the  prices  printed  on 
them — except  in  special  cases  where  the  goods 
have  been  damaged,  or  where  the  dealer  is  re- 
tiring from  business  and  wants  to  close  out  his 
stock.     In  Germany,  too,  the  courts  have  held 
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that  the  sale  of  goods  by  price-cutting  methods 
is  a  violation  of  the  German  law  against  unfair 
competition,  for  the  reason  that  such  acts  dam- 
age the  maker's  property  by  creating  the  belief 
that  his  goods  can  be  bought  at  different  prices 

at  retail. 

*     *     * 

It  is  to  create  public  senti- 
*,™  ™o.™Tfo"'  "lent  along  this  line,  and  to 

secure  legislation  of  this 
character,  that  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League  has  been  organized.  The  work  of  the 
League  is,  of  course,  of  great  interest  to  the 
drug  trade,  and  especially  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
which  has  worked  so  indefatigably  to  protect 
prices  ever  since  its  inception  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  whole  situation  is  one  of  great 
interest  to  the  economic  student  as  well  as  to 
the  merchant.  In  this  country  the  common  law, 
the  Sherman  statute,  various  State  acts,  and 
public  opinion  have  alike  held  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  restraint  of  any  kind  upon  prices ;  that 
the  lower  the  price  falls,  the  better  is  the  con- 
sumer served;  and  that  any  attempt  to  keep 
prices  up  therefore  represents  an  injury  to  the 
public  welfare. 

To  such  an  argument,  however,  the  Fair 
Trade  League  replies  that  it  does  not  fit  the 
case  so  far  as  the  price-cutting  of  trade-marked 
articles  is  concerned.  The  League  contends  that 
when  a  cutter  offers  a  branded  article  at  a  low 
price,  the  consumer  in  reality  is  not  benefited. 
The  cutter  usually  doesn't  intend  to  sell  the  ar- 
ticle at  all,  and  when  customers  are  brought  into 
the  store  by  such  a  trick,  heroic  efforts  are  made 
to  sell  them  something  else  instead  of  the  ad- 
vertised product.  Furthermore,  in  cases  where 
the  cutter  really  does  sell  the  article  at  the  ad- 
vertised low  figure,  and  thus  loses  money  by 
the  transaction,  he  compensates  himself  in  full 
measure  by.  boosting  prices  on  other  things  in 
the  store.  Thus  cut  prices  mean  no  advantage 
to  the  consumer,  and  they  become  little  else  but 
an  advertising  device  to  bring  people  into  the 
shop  by  deception. 

In  the  meantime,  argues  the  League,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  goods  so  exploited  has 
been  injured  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  laws 
and  the  courts  ought  to  afford  him  some  pro- 
tection. This  brings  forth  more  or  less  of  a 
new  principle  of  legislation,  but  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  the  most  open,  direct,  and  promising 
method  by  which  to  accomplish  price  protection. 
It  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.    Instead 


of  seeking,  as  all  previous  plans  have  done,  to 

make  price  protection  legal,  it  seeks  to  make 

price  destruction  illegal.     It  seeks,  indeed,  to 

penalize   the   price-cutter   and   to   outlaw   his 

methods. 

*     *     * 


MR.  BRANDEIS' 
POSITION. 


The  position  taken  by  the 
American  Fair  Trade  League 
is  supported  by  a  very  clear 
and  well-reasoned  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  The  author  is  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
and  we  are  reprinting  the  paper  from  the  No- 
vember 15  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly.  As  every- 
body knows,  Mr.  Brandeis  is  a  lawyer  of  first- 
class  reputation  who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  recent  years  by  a  dispassionate  study  of  cer- 
tain national  problems  like  the  trust  question, 
railway  regulation,  and  so  on.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Brandeis  has  been  not  only  an  advocate  of 
the  policies  of  President  Wilson,  but  is  said  to 
be  also  one  of  the  president's  advisers,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  his  attitude  on  the  question 
of  price  regulation,  as  disclosed  in  the  paper 
we  are  reprinting,  represents  the  president's 
views  on  this  question.  If  that  be  so,  we  may 
look  for  some  executive  support  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  legislation  initiated  by  the  Fair 
Trade  League.  It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Bran- 
deis' paper  that  he  thinks  it  decidedly  necessary, 
in  the  interests  alike  of  manufacturer,  distribu- 
ter, and  consumer,  that  the  one-price  system 
on  trade-marked  articles  should  be  upheld,  and 
that  cut-throat  prices  representing  "the  compe- 
tition that  kills"  should  be  penalized. 


FLUIDEXTRACT 
OF  DIGITALIS. 


W.  A.  Puckner,  the  chemist 
of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, contributed  a  paper 
to  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  A.  M. 
A.  reporting  among  other  things  upon  an  ex- 
amination made  of  various  fluidextracts  of  dig- 
italis upon  the  American  market.  Four  fluid- 
extracts  made  by  four  well-known  manufactur- 
ers were  contrasted  with  one  another  and  with 
a  lot  of  other  products  made  by  physicians'  sup- 
ply houses.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  was  one  of  the 
four  manufacturers  involved,  and  its  fluidex- 
tract  was  said  to  be  only  57.66  per  cent  of  the 
standard.  We  are  informed  by  that  house, 
however,  that  for  two  reasons  the  findings  of 
Dr.  Puckner  are  grossly  unjust  and  fallaciously 
misleading. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  appear  from  Puck- 
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ner's  report  that  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  physio- 
logically standardized  fluidextract  was  the  one 
examined.  This  was  in  reality  not  the  fact.  P., 
D.  &  Co.  make  a  physiologically  standardized 
preparation  which  is  guaranteed  of  full 
strength,  but  it  is  a  special  product  and  not  the 
U.  S.  P.  article.  The  U.  S.  P.  fluid  is  inevitably 
an  inferior  product.  It  isn't  likely  to  be  potent 
enough  when  made,  and  it  deteriorates  rapidly 
afterwards.  P.,  D.  &  Co.  do  not  subject  it  to 
physiological  standardization,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend that  it  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  labels 
of  their  two  products  the  facts  about  both  are 
made  clear,  and  the  physician  and  the  druggist 
are  warned  that  if  they  want  a  physiologically 
standardized  fluid  of  high  character  they  must 
use  the  P.,  D.  &  Co.  product  and  not  the  U.  S. 
P.  extract.  Dr.  Puckner,  however,  examined 
the  latter,  while  it  would  appear  from  his  report 
that  it  was  the  former. 

Furthermore,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  inform  us 
that  Puckner's  findings  are  unreliable  anyway, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  based  upon  the 
"cat  method"  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Hatcher — a  process 
of  physiological  assay  condemned  by  Edmunds 
and  Hale,  government  experts,  in  Bulletin  No. 
48  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  The  process  fa- 
vored by  pharmacologists  is  the  frog  method 
described  many  years  ago  by  Houghton,  and 
used  in   its  perfected   form  bv  Parke,   Davis 

&  Co. 

*     *     * 

Everybody  knows  that  G. 
AN^DTHE^AJiwrA.  F^^-^^k  Lydston,  a  prominent 
medical  specialist  in  Chicago, 
has  been  charging  for  years  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  was  run  by  an  inner  oli- 
garchy that  had  no  regard  for  the  democratic 
rights  or  interests  of  the  membership  as  a 
whole.  Among  other  things,  Dr.  Lydston  has 
been  fighting  his  case  in  the  courts,  and  he  has 
now  secured  a  decision  from  the  Appellate 
Court  of  Illinois  practically  holding  that  the 
delegate  system  of  the  A.  M.  A.  is  illegal,  that 
every  member  of  the  association  is  entitled  to 
a  direct  vote,  and  that  for  nearly  15  years  the 
organization  has  been  conducting  its  business 
contrary  to  law.  "This  decision,"  declared  Dr. 
Lydston,  "will  necessitate  a  complete  reorgan- 
ization of  the  A.  M.  A.  and  the  return  of  the 
association  to  its  members."  In  an  interview 
published  in  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes,  Dr.  Lydston 
went  on  to  say:  "I  am  going  to  insist  on  a  refer- 


endum, popular  elections,  representative  man- 
agement, and  real  service  to  the  profession  and 
public  when  the  reorganization  plans  are  up  for 
consideration — in  short,  an  association  of  the 
members,  for  the  members,  and  by  the  mem- 
bers." 

*  *     * 

The  general  ofiicers  of  the 
A.  PH.  A.  MATTERS.  American       Pharmaceutical 

Association  for  1914-15, 
chosen  in  the  recent  balloting  carried  on  by 
mail,  are  as  follows: 

President,  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New  York. 

First  Vice-President,  L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Second  Vice-President,  C.  Herbert  Packard,  East 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tliird  Vice-President,  Charles  Gietner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Members  of  the  Council,  Otto  F.  Claus,  St.  Louis; 
M.  I.  Wilbert,  Washington,   D.   C;   William   B.    Day,      • 
Chicago. 

In  the  meantime,  while  discussing  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,  we  observe  that  George  M.  Beringer,  who 
is  president  of  the  organization  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  is  inaugurating  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  a  membership  campaign.  He  has  appointed 
a  number  of  field  generals  in  charge  of  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  and  these  men  will  have 
under  them  committeemen  representing  each 
city  or  town.  Furthermore,  committees  have 
been  or  will  be  appointed  to  secure  a  greater 
membership  among  special  groups  like  the  food 
and  drug  chemists,  pharmaceutical  teachers, 
board-of -pharmacy  men,  jobbers,  manufactur- 
ers, women  pharmacists,  and  pharmacists  in 
the  government  service.  President  Beringer 
wants  2500  new  members  this  year,  and  we 
hope  he  gets  them. 

In  the  meantime  all  eyes  are  turned  toward 
the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  next  Au- 
gust. The  druggists  of  this  city  are  determined 
to  make  the  1914  gathering  a  historic  one — 
one  long  to  be  treasured  in  memory  as  a  delight- 
ful occasion. 

*  *     * 

The  big  sensation  of  last 
^"ciGTSER^ifER.  month-the    rumored     pur- 

chase  of  the  Riker  &  Hege- 
man  Drug  Co,  by  the  people  behind  the  United 
Cigar  Stores  concern — has  finally  materialized 
in  fact.  Control  of  the  big  drug  combination 
has  passed  to  George  J.  Whelan,  whose  brain 
conceived  the  chain-store  idea  as  exemplified  in 
the  thousand  or  more  retail  shops  of  the  United 
Cigar  Stores  Co.,  and  who  has  long  been  am- 
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bitious  to  accomplish  the  same  feat  in  the  drug 
Hne.  Some  years  ago  he  incorporated  the 
United  Chemists'  Company,  and  bought  five  or 
six  drug  stores  at  that  time  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  little  experience.  Now  that  he  has 
control  of  both  the  Riker  &  Hegeman  Co.  and 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  it  is  said  that  he 
will  form  a  third  concern  to  act  as  a  holding 
company.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  will  be 
reduced  from  $100  to  $5.00,  and  new  stock  will 
be  exchanged  for  old  on  a  basis  of  20  for  one. 
Late  in  November  the  new  shares  were  being 
traded  in  "on  the  curb"  at  prices  ranging  from 
seven  to  eight  dollars,  on  a  "when-issued  basis." 
The  capitalization  of  the  cigar  company  is  $27,- 
000,000 :  that  of  the  drug  concern  is  $5,000,000. 
There  has  been  some  talk  during  the  last  few 
weeks  that  the  Attorney-General  in  Washing- 
ton was  unfriendly  to  the  merger,  but  this  idea 
is  scouted  by  Mr.  Whelan.  The  Riker-Hege- 
man  Co.  has  95  stores  scattered  throughout 
New  York  City,  Boston,  and  other  eastern 
cities. 

*     *     * 

The  druggists  of  Syracuse, 
^^'^^^YlawT'"''    N.  Y.,  don't  want  to  do  any 

business  at  all  on  Sunday. 
They  have  voted  to  petition  the  next  legislature 
to  enact  a  law  compelling  all  retail  and  whole- 
sale mercantile  establishments,  outside  of  the 
city  of  Greater  New  York,  to  close  their  places 
of  business  from  midnight  on  Saturday  to  mid- 
night on  Sunday.  Copies  of  the  petition  have 
been  sent  to  other  drug  associations  throughout 
the  State,  and  it  is  expected  that  enough  public 
sentiment  will  be  developed  to  push  the  bill 
through  the  legislature.  This  will  solve  the 
Sunday  closing  problem  without  a  doubt!  In 
the  meantime  the  attorney-general  of  the  State 
has  held  that  the  "day-of-rest"  law  enacted  a 
year  ago  affects  drug  clerks  as  it  does  other 
classes  of  employees.  This  law  provides  for 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  and  therefore  super- 
sedes a  special  drug  act  of  several  years  ago 
assuring  drug  clerks  of  one  day  of  rest  in 
every  two  weeks. 


made  chairman  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Proprietary  Goods,  and  J.  E.  Toms  and  S.  E. 


OEO.  W.  LATTIMER 
PRESIDENT. 


George  W.  Lattimer,  of  the 
Kauffman-Lattimer  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus,   Ohio,    was    elected 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  last  month.     W.   P.   Ritchey  was 


AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUREAU? 


Geo.  W.  Lattimer. 

Strong  were  reelected  secretary  and  treasurer 

respectively. 

*  *     * 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
International  Congress  of 
Pharmacy,  held  at  The 
Hague,  it  was  proposed  to  form  an  Interna- 
tional Pharmacopoeial  Bureau.  A  special  com- 
mission of  seven  members  was  finally  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  International  Pharmaceutical 
Federation  at  an  early  date.  Our  own  Profes- 
sor Remington  was  made  a  member  of  this 
commission.  Professor  Remington  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Congress,  and  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  outlined  some  of  the  work  that  might  well 
be  undertaken  by  an  international  bureau  in  the 
event  of  its  establishment.  It  was  generally 
suggested  that  among  the  duties  of  such  a  bu- 
reau would  be  the  collection  and  examination 
of  literature  relating  to  pharmacopoeial  revis- 
ion, the  experimental  investigation  of  new 
drugs  and  preparations,  and  an  attempted  uni- 
fication of  standards  for  chemicals  and  galen- 
ical preparations. 

*  *     * 

Meanwhile  it  is  of  interest  to 
u.  s.  p.  PUBLICITY,  observe    in    this    connection 

that  the  Revision  Committee 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  has  sent  out  an  abstract  of  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  next  edition,  with  the 
new  standards  and  descriptions.  This  is  in 
conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeial Convention  that  a  certain  measure  of 
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publicity  should  be  given  to  the  actions  of  the 
revisers,  and  that  some  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  for  general  comment  and  criticism  be- 
fore the  book  was  finally  published.  The  pres- 
ent abstract  is  merely  preliminary — others  will 
be  submitted  later.  What  we  have  before  us 
as  we  write  is  a  reprint  of  a  40-page  article  in 
the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  for  November. 
Copies  may  doubtless  be  secured  from  Joseph 
P.  Remington,  1832  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Those  who  feel  vitally  interested,  or  who  have 
criticisms  to  offer,  should  secure  a  copy  of  the 
reprint  if  they  do  not  have  access  to  the  Journal 

of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

*     *     * 


THE  BICHLORIDE 
QUESTION. 


The  mercury  bichloride  ques- 
tion is  evidently  with  us  to 
stay  at  least  for  some  time. 
Another  wealthy  and  prominent  man  died  a 
lingering  death  a  few  weeks  ago  after  he  had 
accidentally  taken  the  drug,  and  the  news- 
papers were  filled  with  daily  reports  of  his 
gradual  slipping  away.  Now  we  observe  that 
Senator  Ashurst  of  Arizona  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  Upper  House  of  Congress  which 
would  prohibit  the  interstate  shipment  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  unless  it  was  in  the  form 
of  cubes  and  colored  green,  so  as  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  non-poisonous  tablets  of 
similar  appearance  in  common  use.  Represen- 
tative Mann,  Republican  House  leader,  has 
also  announced  that  he  intends  to  introduce 
some  corrective  measure. 


EXTREME  ? 


The  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion of  Ohio,  now  vested 
with  the  enforcement  of  the 
State  anti-narcotic  laws,  is  apparently  inclined 
to  go  somewhat  to  extremes.  It  has  recently, 
for  instance,  printed  a  list  of  proprietary  and 
semi-proprietary  articles  which  it  holds  may 
be  sold  on  prescription  only.  In  this  list,  says 
the  Midland  Druggist,  are  such  things  as  eye 
salves  and  pile  ointments. 
*     *     * 

Charles  M.  Carr,  editor  of 
NEW  ENTERPRISE,    ^hc  journal  of  the  N.  A.  R. 

D.,  has  begun  the  publication 
of  a  new  journal  known  as  The  Package  Ad- 
vertiser. This  is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to 
the  large  users  of  all  kinds  of  packages — a  field 
which  has  heretofore  been  without  journalistic 


representation.  This  looks  as  though  Mr.  Carr 
had  withdrawn  from  the  editorship  of  the 
organ  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 


E.  B.  Heimstreet,  treasurer 

THE   DRUGGISTS'  r     *i,        T>»  •   i.   >     xt    .•  t 

••HOME."  ^^   ^"^   Druggists    National 

Home,  Palmyra,  Wis.,  has 
issued  a  general  appeal  for  contributions  to  the 
cause.  He  asks  every  druggist  to  send  him 
$5.00  and  every  drug  clerk  to  send  from  one 
dollar  up.  The  recent  special  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Association  was 
held  at  the  Home,  and  was  apparently  a  very 
interesting  gathering. 


A  NEW  JOURNAL. 


The  Retail  Druggist  of  Can- 
ada is  a  new  journal  born  in 
Toronto  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  editor  is  Wm.  J.  Bryans.  Please  notice  the 
final  "s"  in  the  gentleman's  name,  and  do  not 
jump  to  any  sensational  conclusion.  Our  new 
contemporary  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  druggist,  and  is  a 
lively  and  attractive  periodical. 


Satisfying  itself  that  the  Ohio  legislature,  in 
enacting  the  Duffey  anti-narcotic  law,  meant  to 
exempt  the  sale  of  preparations  containing  not 
more  than  yi  grain  of  codeine  in  each  fluid  or 
solid  ounce,  the  Agricultural  Commission  has 
announced  that  it  will  permit  such  preparations 
to  be  sold  without  the  prescription  demanded 
by  the  general  terms  of  the  law.  The  reference 
to  codeine,  it  seems,  was  accidentally  omitted 
by  the  printer. 


The  Louisville  Retail  Druggists'  Association 
has  decided  to  attempt  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  bill  in  Kentucky  like  that  made  law  last  year 
in  both  New  Jersey  and  South  Dakota,  inferen- 
tially  prohibiting  merchants  from  cutting  the 
prices  of  trade-marked  and  branded  products. 


Thomas  Stoddart  was  one  of  the  candidates 
in  the  recent  triangular  fight  for  the  mayoralty 
in  Buffalo.  He  was  defeated,  but  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Neivs  speaks  most  warmly  of  the  cam- 
paign conducted  by  him. 
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THE  VITAL  QUESTION   OF  PROFIT. 

Perhaps  the  longest  discussion  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association  was  one  on  the  general  subject  of 
figuring  profits  in  the  drug  business.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  had  been 
invited  to  address  the  association  on  this  topic, 
and  his  speech  will  be  found  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  present  issue  of  the  journal.  The  main 
proposition  advanced  in  the  address  was  that  it 
was  better  to  calculate  net  and  gross  profits 
from  the  cost  price  rather  than  the  selling 
price,  and  the  speaker  explained  why  he  had 
recently  changed  his  mind  on  this  phase  of  the 
question.  Incidentally,  however,  other  aspects 
of  the  profit  problem  were  touched  upon,  and 
the  subsequent  discussion  covered  quite  a 
broad  range. 

F.  W.  R.  Perry,  the  leading  spirit  in  a  group 
of  six  or  seven  drug  stores  in  Detroit,  declared 
that  although,  like  most  retailers,  he  had 
always  based  his  percentages  of  expense  and 
profit  upon  the  selling  volume,  he  was  now 
pretty  well  convinced  that  it  would  be  better 
after  all  to  agree  with  the  speaker  and  adopt 
the  cost  method.  It  was  the  one  used  almost 
universally  by  manufacturers,  and  it  seemed  to 
him,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  present  ex- 
planation, as  being  more  accurate.  The  speaker 
then  declared,  following  up  Mr.  Perry's  re- 
marks, that  the  inaccuracy  of  basing  the  profit 
on  the  selling  price  was  shown  when  you  take 
the  case  of  an  article  which  costs  ten  cents 
and  which  is  sold  for  one  dollar.  You  get  ten 
times  what  you  paid  for  it,  and  according  to 
common  sense  and  correct  arithmetic  you  make 
900  per  cent  profit.  If  you  base  your  profit  on 
the  selling  price,  however,  you  only  make  90 
per  cent.  Can  it  be  considered  accurate  to  say 
that  you  make  a  profit  of  90  per  cent  when  you 
get  ten  times  as  much  for  an  article  as  you 
have  paid  for  it?  Indeed,  if  you  follow  out 
the  selling  method  to  its  logical  conclusion  it  is 
impossible  to  make  as  much  as  100  per  cent  on 
anything. 

As  the  discussion  of  the  subject  devel- 
oped, several  questions  were  asked  of  the 
speaker.  One  member  inquired  what  should 
be  the  proper  salary  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
drug  store  doing  a  ten  thousand  dollar  business 


annually.  The  speaker  replied  that  it  was 
rather  difficult  in  the  nature  of  things  to  an- 
swer such  a  question  specifically.  Both  ex- 
penses and  salaries  were  higher  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country,  but  in  general  it  might  be 
said  that  the  proprietor  should  pay  himself  a 
salary  amounting  to  just  about  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  manager  of  equal  efficiency  and 
equal  loyalty  to  the  business.  Usually  a  man 
who  had  a  $10,000  business  paid  himself 
about  $1200  a  year,  sometimes  $1500,  and 
ordinarily  the  salary  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  business  until  it  was  found  that 
in  the  case  of  a  store  having  sales  of  $25,000 
a  year  the  proprietor's  salary  was  something 
like  $2000  or  $2500. 

Another  member  inquired  what  records 
should  be  kept  by  a  druggist  who  wanted  to 
keep  track  of  his  business  and  be  able  to  cal- 
culate his  expenses  and  profits  accurately.  The 
answer  was  that  it  was  really  necessary  to 
record  three  things  only — purchases,  sales,  and 
expenses.  From  these  three  all  the  necessary 
calculations  can  be  made  as  to  the  percentages 
of  expenses,  net  profit,  gross  profit  and  the 
like.  By  subtracting  the  purchases  from  the 
sales,  you  have  the  gross  profits,  and  by  sub- 
tracting from  these  the  expenses,  you  have  the 
net  profits.  The  percentage  of  gross  profit, 
for  instance,  is  found  by  dividing  the  total 
gross  profits  of  the  year  by  the  total  purchases 
of  the  year — that  is,  if  you  calculate  your 
profit  from  the  cost  price.  Otherwise  you  di- 
vide your  total  gross  profits  by  your  total 
sales.  The  same  method  is  followed  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  percentage  of  expense  and  the  per- 
centage of  net  profit. 

The  only  additional  thing  required  in  the 
way  of  a  record  is  an  annual  inventory.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  check  up 
your  purchases.  You  may  buy  $10,000  worth 
of  goods  in  any  one  year,  but  only  sell  $9000 
worth  of  them,  the  remaining  thousand  dollars 
going  into  the  permanent  stock.  Only  $9000 
therefore  should  be  considered  the  cost  of  the 
goods  sold  during  that  year,  and  is  the  figure 
which  should  be  subtracted  from  the  sales  for 
the  year  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  gross 
and  net  profits.  If  the  figures  are  not  corrected 
in  this  way  by  annual  inventories,  they  are 
practically  worthless.  Mr.  Perry  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "if  a  druggist  didn't  take  an 
inventory  there  was  no  way  under  heaven  that 
he  could  know  whether  he  was  making  money 
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or  not !"  President  Riechel  supplemented  this 
remark  by  saying  that  15  out  of  20  druggists 
failed  to  take  inventories,  and  by  this  failure 
were  proving  themselves  to  be  very  negligent 
as  business  men. 

One  of  the  members  asked  the  speaker  how- 
much  should  be  written  off  every  year  for  de- 
preciation in  fixtures.  This  member  said  that 
it  had  been  his  practice  to  write  off  10  per  cent. 
He  had  owned  his  present  store  seven  years, 
and  therefore  his  fixtures  were  inventoried 
now  at  only  30  per  cent  of  their  original  value. 
The  speaker  replied  that  the  gentleman  had 
committed  one  customary  blunder.  The  man 
who  has  written  off  a  depreciation  of  10  per 
cent  for  seven  years  has  not  written  off  70  per 
cent  of  the  original  value — not  by  any  means ! 
For  he  doesn't  take  10  per  cent  each  year  of 
the  original  cost.  Instead  of  that  he  takes  10 
per  cent  of  the  residuum.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  fixtures  are  inventoried  at  90  per 
cent  of  their  original  value ;  at  the  end  of  that 
year  10  p)er  cent  of  this  90  per  cent  is  written 
off ;  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  10  per  cent  of 
the  remaining  81  per  cent  is  written  off,  and 
so  on  year  after  year  the  percentage  of  the 
original  cost  is  less  and  less,  and  it  takes  a 
good  many  more  than  seven  years  to  get  down 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price. 

The  speaker  asserted,  however,  that  10  per 
cent  was  rather  too  large  an  allowance  for 
depreciation  in  fixtures.  Experienced  drug- 
gists usually  write  off  10  per  cent  on  their  soda 
fountains,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  more 
quickly  lose  their  value,  and  only  estimate  a 
depreciation  of  5  per  cent  on  the  general  run 
of  their  fixtures.  The  speaker  stated  that  the 
question  of  depreciation  was  one  of  very  great 
importance.  A  druggist  loses  money  every 
year  by  the  loss  in  value  of  his  fixtures,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  of  his  stock  also.  He  finds 
this  out  suddenly  when  he  comes  to  sell  his 
store,  or  when  he  decides  to  buy  some  new 
fixtures  to  supplant  the  old  ones.  He  then 
realizes  that  in  the  course  of  years  he  has  lost 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  or  perhaps  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars.  He  feels'  as  if  just 
that  much  has  been  taken  out  of  his  perma- 
nent property.  He  should  anticipate  this  by 
facing  the  facts  annually.  He  should  under- 
stand what  he  has  lost  every  year  in  the  way 
of  steady  depreciation,  charge  this  amount 
boldly  in  his  expense  account,  realize  in  this 
and  in  other  ways  what  it  really  costs  him  to 


do  business,  and  then  make  profit  enough  on 
his  goods  to  cover  these  figures  and  to  come 
out  at  the  big;  end  of  the  horn. 


THE    "PRIZE    QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS" 
IN  THE  BULLETIN. 

We  solicit  answers  to  the  two  prize  questions 
printed  in  our  department  of  "Prize  Questions 
and  Answers"  this  month.  Two  or  three 
months  ago,  when  our  stock  of  answers  had 
accumulated  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  re- 
frained from  publishing  any  more  questions 
until  we  could  get  rid  of  the  stock  of  papers  on 
hand.  This  result  has  now  been  achieved,  and 
we  have  recommenced  the  publication  of  the 
questions. 

We  announced  one  question  last  month,  but 
through  a  ^mistake  it  was  stated  that  replies 
would  have  to  be  in  our  hands  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 10.  This  date  should  have  been  December 
10,  Under  the  circumstances  readers  of  the 
journal  had  too  little  time  to  prepare  answers, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  we  received  only 
two.  For  this  reason  we  are  printing  the  same 
question  over  again  this  month,  together  with 
a  second  one.  These  two  we  now  call  to  your 
attention,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  receive  a 
large  number  of  good  replies. 

The  department  of  "Questions  and  Answers" 
has  proved  a  far  greater  success  than  we  ever 
expected  it  to.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most 
meaty  and  interesting  features  of  the  journal. 
We  ask  our  readers  everywhere  to  help  us  keep 
up  and  even  advance  the  standard. 


WHAT  PRICE? 

A  Milwaukee  druggist  submits  the  follow- 
ing, together  with  these  words:  "I  put  the  pre- 
scription up  and  charged  the  man  40  cents.  He 
'kicked.'  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this: 
Did  I  overcharge  him?  Deep  down,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  40  cents  isn't  enough.  Further- 
more, what  license  has  an  M.D,  got  to  treat  a 
barrel?" 

Here  is  the  "prescription": 

Pot,  nitras  cryst 12  ounces. 

Div,  Partes  equales  tres. 

Sig. :  One  package  to  each  barrel. 

Wenzel,  M.D. 

The  Bulletin  puts  the  matter  up  to  its  sub- 
scribers.   What  price? 
Let  us  have  your  opinion. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THE   LATE    POLK   MILLER. 

Polk  Miller,  whose  death  was  announced  a 
month  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  in  the  drug  trade.  Primarily  a  drug- 
gist in  Richmond,  he  had  become  known  to 
thousands  of  pharmacists  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  to  many  more  thousands  of  people 
outside  of  pharmaceutical  circles,  as  a  platform 
entertainer  of  unique  interest.  Born  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  planter,  and  reared  in  the  days 
when  Southern  hospitality  and  culture  were  at 
their  height,  Mr,  Miller,  like  many  another 
Southerner,  lost  everything  in  the  Civil  war  and 
had  to  begin  life  over  again  afterwards. 

In  time  he  became  the  proprietor  of  a  suc- 
cessful store  in  Richmond,  and  this  is  still  under 
the  control  of  his  son.  Chancing  on  one  occa- 
sion, however,  to  read  a  paper  on  the  Southern 
darkey  before  a  literary  society  in  Richmond, 
he  found  himself  made  famous  over  night. 
Other  societies,  churches,  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions of  various  kinds  clamored  to  have  Mr. 
Miller  repeat  his  humorous  and  pathetic  delin- 
eation of  the  darkey  for  their  benefit,  and  more 
to  get  rid  of  such  demands  than  anything  else 
he  established  a  price  of  $25  for  his  "lecture," 
but  the  offer  was  accepted  so  quickly  that  Mr. 
Miller  was  completely  routed ! 

Thereafter  he  was  invited  to  near-by  towns, 
and  the  invitations  widened  until  he  found  it 
necessary  and  profitable  to  place  himself  under 
the  control  of  a  lyceum  bureau  and  go  on  the 
regular  circuit.  For  years  he  delighted  audi- 
ences in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  his  story 
of  negro  life,  his  humorous  descriptions, 
his  banjo  playing,  were  inimitable.  As  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  once  said:  "There  is  a  real  live 
nigger  hidden  somewhere  in  Polk  Miller's 
banjo  and  you  look  for  him  to  jump  and  go 
dancing  when  Miller  strikes  a  string." 

Back  in  1900,  when  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  met  in  Richmond,  Mr. 
Miller  entertained  the  membership  with  one  of 
his  negro  evenings,  and  it  was  a  treat  long  to  be 
remembered.  Growing  out  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Miller  during  that  week,  the  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  contributed  to  the  November 
issue  of  this  journal,  for  that  year,  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Miller's  life.  Next  to  his  great  interest  in 
the  darkey  Mr.  Miller  was  a  devoted  lover  of 


dogs,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  manufacture  and 
successful  sale  of  a  line  of  dog  remedies  for 
which  the  Miller  Drug  Co.  has  become  prom- 
inent in  the  South.  As  a  druggist  Mr,  Miller 
was  a  representative  of  the  old  school  who  be- 
lieved ardently  in  legitimate  pharmacy,  and 
who  deplored  the  commercialism  which  has 
crept  into  the  business  during  the  last  genera- 
tion. A  delightful  man,  a  raconteur  and  story- 
teller of  rare  interest,  Mr.  Miller  will  be  sadly 
missed. 


A  NEW  COUNCILMAN. 

The  November  elections  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  brought  a  number 
of  druggists  into  public  life,  investing  them 
with   the   responsibilities   of   office.     Paul   E. 


Paul  E.  Wolter. 

Wolter  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  ones,  being  elected  councilman-at- 
large.  Mr.  Wolter,  who  is  35  years  old,  has 
been  in  the  drug  business  eighteen  years  and  in 
business  for  himself  a  little  more  than  half  that 
length  of  time,  his  pharmacy  being  located  at 
the  corner  of  Division  and  Taylor  Streets. 


PRESIDENT    OF   THE    MICHIGAN    ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

One  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  State  is  D.  G. 
Look,  of  Lowell,  the  new  president  of  the 
Michigan    Pharmaceutical   Association.      Mr. 
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Look  is  president  of  the  Lowell  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, member  of  the  Kent  County  Good 
Roads  Commission,  treasurer  of  the  Lowell 
Specialty  Company,  a  director  of  the  City 
State  Bank,  a  director  of  the  Lowell  Board  of 
Trade,  and  president  of  the  Michigan  Rexall 
Club — all  this  in  addition  to  being  the  pro- 


D.  G.  Look. 


prietor  of  two  flourishing  drug  stores!  But 
from  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Mr. 
Look  is  too  busy  to  make  friends.  He  has  a 
host  of  them,  as  every  really  successful  man 
always  has. 


FRANK  H.  CARTER  NOT  DEAD! 

Several  drug  journals  have  recently  printed 
a  mistaken  story  about  the  death  of  Frank  H. 
Carter,  of  Indianapolis,  well  known  as  a 
prominent  druggist  and  treasurer  for  many 
years  of  the  Indiana  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. How  and  where  the  error  arose  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  We  first  saw  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Mid- 
land Druggist  and  Pharmaceutical  Review,  and 
in  connection  therewith  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter was  reproduced,  so  that  there  seemed  no 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  story.  Having  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  report  was  false,  we 
repeated  it  in  this  department  of  the  Novem- 
ber Bulletin,  and  we  are  much  humiliated  to 
learn  that  we  helped  give  it  currency.  Our 
consolation  is  that  both  Mr.  Carter  and  his 
good  wife  arc  very  much  alive  and  in  excellent 
health. 


A  NEBRASKA  STATEMENT. 

A  Nebraska  druggist  has  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing statement  covering  six  months  of  busi- 
ness: 

Cash  sales,  April  1  to  October  1 $3520  32 

Credit  sales,  balance  October  1 112  52 

Total   sales    $3632  84 

Merchandise  purchased,   April   1   to   October   1. 

plus  freight  and  drayage $2000  22 

Less  cash  discounts    35  76 

Net  cost  of  goods $1964  46 

Manager's    salary     $  480  00 

Miscellaneous    expenses     296  77 

Total  expense   $  776  77 

Merchandise  and  cash  taken  out  by  proprietor. $  569  71 

Stock    (inventory  taken  April   1) 2750  34 

Fixtures   (inventory  taken  April  1) 1024  00 

Total  stock  and  fixtures $3774  34 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  stock  and  fixtures 
would  invoice  the  same  on  October  1  that  they 
did  on  April  1,  we  find  the  following: 

Gross  profit,  $1632.62. 
Net  profit,  $855.85,  or  23%  per  cent. 
Expenses,   including   manager's   salary,    a  trifle   less 
than  22  per  cent. 

We  have  in  the  statement  the  unusual  entry, 
"merchandise  and  cash  taken  out  by  the  pro- 
prietor." This  would  indicate  that  the  pro- 
prietor may  not  be  very  active  in  the  business. 
However,  he  has  every  reason  to  be  well  satis- 
fied. Cash  sales  for  the  half-year  aggregate 
$35:20.32,  which  amounts  to  an  annual  cash 
business  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
dollars.  Very  good  indeed,  on  an  investment 
of  $3990.34,  $1024  of  which  represents  fix- 
tures. This  amounts,  practically,  to  a  triple 
turnover. 

So  far  we  have  taken  our  correspondent's 
figures  at  their  face  value.  We  wonder,  how- 
ever, whether  his  expense  account  has  been 
made  to  cover  everything  that  it  should;  it 
seems  small  to  us.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  he 
"owns  the  building  and  doesn't  charge  himself 
any  rent.  A  larger  expense  account  would  pull 
down  that  23^  per  cent  net  profit,  which  is  so 
large  that  it  excites  our  suspicion. 
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This  is  a  picture  of  the  Errant  house,  and  it  is  a  type  of  the 
original  California  bungalow.  It  is  what  Mrs.  Errant  calls 
"  the  real  thing." 


This  view  shows  the  porch  or  outdoor  living  room.  The 
screen  around  it  gives  a  hazy  appearance  to  the  picture.  Judge 
Errant  and  his  mother  are  seated  inside. 


Here  we  have  Judge  Errant  and  Mrs.  Errant  arrayed  in  their 
"town  clothes"  and  ready  to  go  into  Kialto.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  beautiful  grapefruit  tree. 


This  is  a  snapshot  of  Mrs.  Errant  at  one  side  of  the  cottage, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  the  beautiful  California  verdure  covers 
everything. 


Judge  Errant  himself  stands  outside  the  machine.  Mrs.  Errant 
and  "  grandmother  "  occupy  the  rear  seat  of  the  car,  and  James 
and  Florence  Errant,  son  and  daughter,  are  on  the  front  seat. 


This  shows  the  Judge  and  his  family  having  lunch  at  Urbita 
Springs  Park  on  Rialto  Day.  The  group  is  that  shown  in  the  auto- 
mobile picture,  with  the  addition  of  a  friend  of  the  Judge's  son. 


Jud^e  Errnnt  at  His  California  Home. 

When  Joseph  W.  Errant,  who  had  been  attorney  for  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  ever  since  its  creation,  and  who  had  successfully  guided  the 
association  around  many  pitfalls,  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  just  prior  to  the  Niagara  Falls  convention  two  years  ago,  and  lay 
unconscious  in  his  Chicago  home  during  the  entire  week  of  the  meeting,  a  pall  was  thrown  over  the  gathering.  As  the  Judge  grew 
better  slowly  but  gradually,  it  was  found  to  be  wise  to  give  him  every  chance  to  regain  his  health,  and  the  family  decided  to  move 
to  California  on  a  fruit  farm,  and  to  live  an  outdoor  life  in  the  sunshine  and  among  the  flowers.  The  Judge's  bungalow  is  located 
on  Rural  Route  No.  1  running  out  of  Rialto. 
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Jacob  C.  Dykema  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  one  of  the  best 
equipped  prescription  stores  in  the  country.  This  shows  his 
waitincr  room,  with  a  magazine  table  in  the  center  of  it. 


B.  P.  Mills,  Tifton,  Ga.,  the  owner  of  this  exceedingly  hand- 
some pharmacy,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Georgia  Phar- 
maceutical Association  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 
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Clyde  C.  Keller  of  Viborg,  8.  D.,  sends  us  both  an  exterior  and 
an  interior  view  of  his  pharmacy.  Mr.  Keller  is  manifestly  a 
prosperous  druggist. 


This  is  the  inuiiui  .^^.v  of  Mr.  Keller's  establishment  in 
Viborg,  S.  D.  He  evidently  has  soda  business  enough  to  keep 
two  men  busy  all  the  time. 


This  is  the  drug  store  of  F.  G.  Agee,  Porter,  OkJa.  It  will  be  re- 
called  that  Mr.  Agee  won  second  prize  for  his  story  of  an  auto- 
mobile trip  published  in  the  Bullktin  for  August  of  this  year. 


Here  we  have  a  view  of  Jacksou  Street  in  Uarliugou.  Texas. 
On  the  left  comer  in  the  foreground  is  the  Harlingen  Pharmacy 
housed  in  a  solid-looking  building. 


Six  American  Drn|{  Stores. 
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AN  ENTERPRISING  SOUTHERN  DRUG  STORE. 

The  Substantial  Advance  of  the  Kuhlman  &  Ghambliss  Company  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Make 

Possible  an  Ideally  Appointed    Pharmacy — Success  Attributed   Largely  to  a  Broad 

Policy  in  Advertising — Illustrations  of  the  Bi^   New  Store  Appear  on 

Pa^es  496  and  497  of  This  Issue  of  the  BULLETIN. 


''Our  success  is  due  to  advertising — vigor- 
ous, continuous,  judicious  newspaper  advertis- 
ing." These  are  the  words  of  D.  M.  Cham- 
bUss  of  the  Kuhlman  &  Chambliss  Co., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  as  reported  by  a  representa- 
tive of  Printer's  Ink  in  1904. 

This  enterprising  company,  which  was  a  big 
factor  in  the  retail  drug  business  of  the  South 
at  that  time,  has  traveled  far  meanwhile,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  much 
of  this  augmented  success  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  continuation  of  that  means  of  pub- 
licity so  strongly  indorsed  by  Mr.  Chambliss. 

Two  pages  (490,  497)  of  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  are  devoted  to  illustrations  of  store 
No.  1  of  the  Kuhlman  &  Chambliss  group,  the 
company  operating  three  stores,  all  in  Knox- 
ville. 

THE   NEW    STORE   DESCRIBED. 

This  magnificent  store  has  a  frontage  of 
fifty  feet  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet.  The  main  salesroom,  or 
store  proper,  has  over  5000  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  in  addition  to  this  there  are  the  prescrip- 
tion department,  which  is  entirely  separate  and 
distinct,  the  sick-room  supplies  department, 
the  rubber  goods  room,  the  truss  room  and 
the  manufacturing  laboratory. 

The  entire  floor  is  laid  in  tile,  in  Turkish  rug 
pattern,  and  is  of  unusual  beauty.  A  massive 
new  iceless  soda  fountain  occupies  the  center 
of  the  store.  This  beautiful  fountain  is  made 
entirely  of  marble  and  metal,  the  top  slabs  and 
base  being  highly  polished  native  Knoxville 
marble  of  an  exquisite  pink  shade,  the  panels 
Italian  white  marble  of  extraordinary  lustre, 
and  the  columns  Mexican  onyx.  Being  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  corners  cut, 
the  fountain  can  be  approached  at  all  four 
sides.  It  has  seventy  feet  of  service  counter. 
At  each  corner  are  placed  onyx  pedestals  and 
on  these  are  electric  gyrofans  and  electroliers. 

The  shelving  extends  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
being  interrupted  by  a  balcony.  All  stock  is 
enclosed  in  glass. 

The  ofiice  of  Mr.  Chambliss,  president  and 


general  manager  of  the  company,  occupies 
space  in  the  balcony.  Store  No.  1  is  the 
central  point  from  which  all  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  is  conducted.  Also  on  the 
balcony  floor  is  the  orchestra  loft,  high-grade 
musical  programs  afternoons  and  evenings  be- 
ing a  pleasing  feature  of  the  store's  aggressive 
policy. 

The  beautiful  Hippodrome  Chimes  is  a  de- 
parture probably  not  paralleled  elsewhere  in 
the  South.  This  unusual  attraction  comprises 
a  series  of  chimes  operated  by  electricity  from 
the  keyboard  of  a  piano,  the  chimes  being 
place  at  intervals  throughout  the  store.  One 
hears  a  note  overhead,  another  to  the  front, 
still  another  in  a  far  corner,  the  effect  being 
both  novel  and  delightful. 

Thousands  of  people  have  been  attracted  to 
the  store  by  this  feature;  in  fact  it  cannot  be 
truly  said  that  one  has  seen  Knoxville  unless 
he  has  heard  the  Kuhlman  &  Chambliss 
chimes. 

The  upper  floors  of  the  building  are  devoted 
to  stockrooms,  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plies being  bought  in  quantity  lots. 

The  prescription  end  of  the  business  is  given 
particular  attention,  the  pharmacists  employed 
in  this  department  not  being  required  to  wait 
on  general  trade.  Every  prescription  com- 
pounded is  double-checked  and  every  prescrip- 
tion package  bears  a  "Pure  Food  Guarantee" 
sticker.  A  frequent  statement  made  in  the 
company's  advertising  matter  is,  "We  own  and 
control  our  prescription  department.  We  pay 
no  commissions  in  any  form,  and  our  large 
prescription  patronage  is  due  solely  to  merit." 

THE  HAND  AT  THE    HELM. 

The  arrangement  of  the  store,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  soda  fountain,  and  all  other  details, 
have  been  carefully  planned  and  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Chambliss,  who  has  nursed  the  com- 
pany's business  from  a  five-clerk,  $30,000  per 
year  institution  to  its  present  very  satisfactory 
proportions — $225,000  per  year;  sixty  clerks. 

At  the  time  of  the  inten'iew  referred  to  at 
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the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  company's 
advertising  methods  were  briefly  these:  On 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  of  each  week,  fif- 
teen inches  were  used  in  the  Knoxville  Senti- 
nel, and  on  Fridays  the  space  was  doubled.  In 
the  Journal  and  Tribune  fifteen  inches  were 
inserted  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  and  on  Sun- 
day the  same  ad  was  run,  without  change,  that 
had  appeared  in  Friday's  Sentinel.  About 
every  ninety  days  the  company  issued  a  com- 
bined circular  and  price  list,  which  was 
wrapped  with  packages,  but  never  distributed 
from  house  to  house,  the  position  being  taken 
that  the  latter  method  entailed  too  much  waste. 
Circulars  were  mailed  to  all  telephone  sub- 
scribers from  time  to  time,  an  attempt  being 
made  to  link  the  telephone  with  the  com- 
pany's free  delivery  system.  The  maintenance 
of  the  latter  was  quite  an  item  of  expense,  but 
paid  well.     It  consisted  of  a  dainty  covered 


wagon  painted  white,  trimmed  in  gold,  with 
no  lettering  but  the  firm's  name,  and  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  spirited  ponies.  Theatre  pro- 
grams were  used,  and  twelve  bulletin  boards 
were  owned  by  the  company  and  placed  about 
the  city  where  it  was  deemed  they  would  do 
the  most  good. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  mentioned  the 
company  had  mapped  out  its  advertising  cam- 
paign in  advance,  leaving  nothing  to  chance. 
Three  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  sales  had 
been  appropriated. 

The  Kuhlman  &  Chambliss  Company,  incor- 
porated, has  surely  gained  momentum  as  the 
years  have  gone  by — there  can  be  no  question 
whatsoever  about  that.  And  the  query  natur- 
ally arises,  How  much  of  this  success  may  be 
attributable  to  the  company's  broad  advertis- 
ing policy? 

It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to  know. 


THE  SEVEN  BOTTLES  OF  MORPHINE. 

Sherlock  Holmes  Outdone — A  Dro^  Clerk    Tarns    Detective    and  Accomplishes  Marvelous 
Results  in  Running  Down  a  Burglar— His  Employer  Duly  Appreciative. 

By  NOLEN  AMBROSE  TURNER. 


An  excited  crowd  began  to  gather  on  the 
sidewalk  in  spite  of  the  early  hour,  for  the  re- 
port had  gone  up  a  block  or  two  and  down  an 
equal  distance  that  the  drug  store  had  been 
broken  into. 

"Have  you  notified  the  sheriff  yet?"  ex- 
citedly demanded  Henry  Delaney,  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"No,  I  haven't.  Just  got  here  myself.  Was 
late  this  morning.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
look  at  the  safe.  It  hasn't  been  touched." 
These  choppy  sentences,  meant  to  constitute  a 
response  as  well  as  much  more,  were  all 
emitted,  rapid-fire,  by  Harry  Hampton,  a  re- 
cently-employed clerk. 

"That's  good.     Where  did  he  get  in?" 

Delaney  meant  the  burglar,  and  the  clerk 
conducted  him  to  a  rear  window,  the  lower 
pane  of  which  had  been  smashed. 

"No  clew  here,  that  I  can  see,"  said  De- 
lanev.  "What  has  been  taken,  that  vou  know 
of?'' 

"All  our  stock  of  knives,  four  fifty-cent  bot- 
tles of  chill  tonic,  and  a  large  box  of  chewing 
gum." 


"Uh!  Is  that  all !  Call  up  the  sheriff.  Sooner 
'r  later  he'd  find  it  out,  anyway,  and  we  might 
just  as  well  let  him  tip  over  a  few  bottles  now 
as  any  time." 

However,  there  was  no  need,  for  just  at  this 
juncture  the  lumbering  form  of  the  "best 
mixer  in  the  county"  darkened  the  doorway. 
He  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  man  with  a  flowing 
mustache,  and  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  light 
felt  hat. 

"What's  up.  Hank?  Highway  robbery?" 
he  demanded. 

"Plain  case  of  burglary." 

"Was  you  vaccinated  ag'n  it?" 

"Eh?" 

"Anv  burglar  insurance?" 

"No/' 

"Well,  Hank,  I'll  have  to  take  a  seegar  on 
that.  Seems  like  I  could  think  better,  Hank, 
with  one  o'  them  big  black  seegars  o'  your'n  in 
my  mouth." 

Delaney  hastened  to  the  case  to  procure  the 
desired  cigar,  then  stopped  short  and  stared 
within.  "Two  boxes  of  cigars  stolen.  Our 
best  ones,  too!"  he  exclaimed. 
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"Overlooked  anything  else?"  questioned  the 
sheriff. 

"Three  boxes  of  toilet  soap  are  also  miss- 
ing," called  out  Harry,  who  was  going  over 
the  stock. 

"Now  tell  me  all  about  it,"  demanded  the 
sheriff  soothingly.  The  big  black  cigar  had 
settled  into  place. 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  said  Delaney. 
"Some  unkind  brother  mortal  batted  in  the 
back  window  with  a  club,  crawled  in,  gathered 
up  an  armful  of  plunder  and  crawled  out 
again.  If  he  left  his  card  we  haven't  found  it 
yet." 

The  right  arm  of  the  law  went  over  the 
place  with  apparent  painstaking  care.  "A 
strange  case,"  he  murmured;  "a  strange  case! 
A  pocketful  o'  jack-knives,  two  boxes  o'  see- 
gars,  three  boxes  o'  hand  soap,  and  a  little  chill 
tonic."  Then  a  thought  struck  him.  "Any 
whisky  gone.  Hank?"  he  called,  turning  sud- 
denly. 

"No,"  responded  the  druggist,  who  had  just 
finished  tracing  out  that  very  point. 

"No  clews  at  all,"  pronounced  the  sheriff. 
"No,  sir,  none  whatever.  Absolutely  none. 
And  a  strange  case.  I  don't  understand  it. 
The  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  get  out  and  run 
in  every  suspicious  character  in  town.  Seen 
any  around  here  lately  ?" 

"Since  you  mention  it,"  assented  Delaney, 
"I  did  notice  a  tough-looking  character  skulk- 
ing around  here  yesterday." 

"What  did  he' look  like?" 

"I  don't  know.     Just  simply  tough." 

"Know  him  if  you  see  him?" 

"Guess  so." 

"Well,  come  on,  let's  go  out  and  look  him 
up." 

"What's  the  use?" 

"Oh,  come  on!  Be  a  sport!  You  owe  it  to 
the  communitv  to  assist  me  in  every  way  you 
can."  '  '- 

"Well,  I'll  go.  It's  no  use,  but  I'll  go.  I'm 
going  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  Harry." 

After  they  had  departed  Harry,  who  had 
formulated  a  few  ideas  of  his  own,  began  a 
thorough  and  systematic  search.  First,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  his  employer  had  said 
that  he,  himself,  had  done  so,  Harry  went,  in 
detail,  through  the  liquor  stock.  Money  not 
being  the  aim  of  the  house-breaker,  Harry 
conceived  that  the  actuating  cause  might  be 
traced  to  some  deep  damning  desire.     How- 


ever, he  found  no  evidence  that  a  single  drop 
of  liquor  had  been  disturbed.  Next  he  looked 
up  the  cocaine ;  there  had  been  but  one  bottle, 
and  this  stood  intact.  And  lastly  he  turned  to 
the  little  cabinet  wherein  the  morphine  was 
kept.  There  had  been  seven  bottles.  All  were 
gone! 

Harry  was  a  veteran  reader  of  Nick  Carter 
and  Old  Sleuth,  and  the  red  corpuscles  in  his 
blood  spun  on  edge,  like  motorcycles  on  a 
quarter-mile  track.  "A  dope  fiend!"  he  ejacu- 
lated, between  triphammer  beats  of  his  heart. 

He  went  to  a  show-case  and  got  out  a  pow- 
erful reading-glass  which  had  been  in  stock 
since  the  mind  of  man  ran  not  to  the  contrary. 
Armed  with  this  he  went  again  to  the  window 
where  the  burglar  had  gained  entrance,  and 
was  not  long  in  discovering  what  had  hereto- 
fore escaped  notice,  namely,  four  little  indenta- 
tions made  in  the  window-ledge  by  nails  in  the 
heel  of  a  shoe. 

"Every  little  bit  helps,"  murmured  the  drug 
clerk.  "The  burglar  was  a  man,  a  dope  fiend, 
and  he  wore  a  number  eight  shoe." 

Delaney  returned  presently  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 

"What  luck?"  questioned  the  clerk. 

"None  whatever.  A  fool's  errand.  We're 
going  out  again  this  afternoon." 

"And  while  you're  gone  listen  all  the  time. 
You  may  hear  something  drop."  Whereat 
Harry  got  busy  snaring  an  old  cork  with  the 
loop  of  a  string. 

Just  as  Delaney  and  the  sheriff  were  about 
to  depart  on  the  afternoon's  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, Harry  called  their  attention  to  the  miss- 
ing morphine  and  the  footprints  on  the  win- 
dow-sill. 

"Nothing  of  any  importance,"  said  the 
sheriff.  "What  we  want  to  do  next  is  to 
locate  that  bum  you  saw  hanging  around  here 
yesterday.  We'll  run  him  in.  He'll  do  as  well 
as  anybody.  The  judge  is  a  friend  of  mine 
and  I'm  up  for  reelection  in  three  weeks.  In 
this  business  you've  always  got  to  get  your 
man ;  whether  it's  the  right  man  'r  not  doesn't 
matter,  much." 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  re- 
turned, the  sheriff  still  the  merry  jollier  and 
Delaney  very  much  disgusted. 

"No  more  leg-work  in  mine !"  expostulated 
the  druggist.  "You  can  chase  yourself  around 
town  all  you  want  to,  Sheriff,  but  I'm  through." 

"Well,  let's  have  another  one  o'  them  big 
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black  seegars,"  boomed  the  sheriff,  "and  I'll 
go  out  and  finish  up  the  job." 

"Hold  on  a  minute!"  cried  Harry,  "If  both 
of  you  have  got  a  few  moments  to  spare,  I'd 
like  to  make  a  statement.    I've  got  your  man !" 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  druggist.  "Where?" 

"Down  in  the  basement,  chained  to  a  post." 

"Tell  us  about  it!  How  did  it  happen?"  de- 
manded Dclaney,  all  in  one  breath. 

"Calm  yourself,"  said  the  drug  clerk,  quiet- 
ly. "All  these  things  fall  out  like  A  B  C  if 
you  have  the  ability  of  a  natural-born  detec- 
tive. Sit  down,  gentlemen.  Sheriff,  you've  let 
your  cigar  go  out." 

"Never  mind,"  moaned  the  sheriff.  "Tell  us 
about  it." 

"Well,  shortly  after  you  went  out,  gentle- 
men, a  short,  thick-set  man  came  in  and  asked 
if  we  had  a  hypodermic  syringe  to  sell.  I  be- 
came suspicious,  right  away.  I  then  noticed 
that  he  had  not  removed  the  band  from  the 
cigar  he  was  smoking  and  I  plainly  discerned 
thereon  the  word  'Signet.'  This  is  the  only 
place  in  town  where  the  'Signet'  is  sold,  you 
imderstand.  I  at  once  became  more  suspicious. 
Taking  a  piece  of  smooth  white  paper,  I  asked 
the  man  if  he  would  kindly  stand  on  it,  which 
he  did.  The  nail  marks  in  the  heel  of  his  right 
shoe  were  plainly  indented.  I  then  bit  off  the 
point  of  my  pencil  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
lend  me  his  pocket-knife.  He  handed  me  a 
brand-new  knife,  one,   I  daresay,   which   had 


never  before  been  opened.  All  this  could  point 
but  one  way.  Still,  I  hesitated  to  act.  It  is 
so  easy  to  make  a  mistake.  But  just  at  this 
point  the  man  dropped  the  knife,  which  I  had 
returned  to  him,  to  the  floor,  and  while  he  was 
bent  over  in  the  act  of  picking  it  up  a  gust  of 
wind  came  in  through  the  front  door  and  blew 
his  coat-tails  over  his  back.  And  across  the 
broad  part  of  his  trousers  was  stuck  a  sheet 
of  that  new-fangled  sticky  fly-paper,  the  kind 
that's  got  your  ad.  on  it,  you  know:  Henry 
Delaney,  Pharmacist,  Schulerville,  Ohio.'  It 
all  appeared  clear  to  me  then.  After  breaking 
into  the  store  last  night  and  stealing  the  mor- 
phine, the  culprit  had  sat  down  in  a  chair  in 
which  some  one  had  evidently  placed  a  sheet  of 
sticky  fly-paper.  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
leaped  at  my  man,  throttled  him,  dragged  him 
down  cellar  and  tied  him  to  a  post  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  coal-bin.  He  is  at  your  disposal, 
Mr.  Sheriff.  But  kindly  keep  my  name  out  of 
the  local  paper." 

"And  the  man's  name,"  demanded  Delaney, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "His  name?  Do  you 
know  him?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  drug  clerk,  carelessly, 
"I  know  him  very  well.  He  is  your  brother 
William." 

"Wonderful,  wonderful!"  cried  Delaney, 
grasping  the  young  man's  hand  and  pressing 
it  warmly.  "I  am  overjoyed.  Do  you  want  to 
marry  my  daughter?" 
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"I  cannot  believe,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
"that  in  the  long  run  the  public  will  profit  by 
this  course,  permitting  knaves  to  cut  reasonable 
prices  for  mere  ulterior  purposes  of  their  own, 
and  thus  to  impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  produc- 
tion and  the  sale  of  articles  which  it  is  assumed 
to  be  desirable  the  people  should  be  able  to  get." 

Such  was  the  dissent  registered  by  this  for- 
ward-looking judge  when,  two  years  ago,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared 
invalid  contracts  by  which  a  manufacturer  of 

♦Reprinted  from  I  la  riser's  Weekly  of  November  15. 


trade-marked  goods  sought  to  prevent  retailers 
from  cutting  the  price  he  had  established.* 
Shortly  before,  the  court  had  held  that  mere 
possession  of  a  copyright  did  not  give  the 
maker  of  an  article  power  to  fix  by  notice  the 
price  at  which  it  should  be  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer.2  And  now  the  court,  by  a  five-to-four 
decision,  has  applied  the  same  rule  to  patented 
articles,  thus  dealing  a  third  blow  at  the  prac- 

*Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  vs.   Park  &  Sons  Co.,  220 

U.  S.,  409. 

=Bobbs  Merrill  Co.   -      ^'r:ui^^.  210  U.  S.,  339. 
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tice  of  retailing  nationally  advertised  goods  at 
a  uniform  price  throughout  the  country.^ 

Primitive  barter  was  a  contest  of  wits,  in- 
stead of  an  exchange  of  ascertained  values.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  equation  of  two  unknown 
quantities. 

Trading  took  its  first  great  advance  M^hen 
money  was  adopted  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 
That  removed  one-half  of  the  uncertainty  inci- 
dent to  a  trade;  but  only  one-half.  The  trans- 
action of  buying  and  selling  remained  still  a 
contest  of  wits.  The  seller  still  gave  as  little 
in  value  and  got  as  much  in  money  as  he  could. 
And  the  law  looked  on  at  the  contest,  declaring 
solemnly  and  ominously:  "Let  the  buyer  be- 
ware."    Within  ample  limits  the  seller  might 


Louis  D.  Brandeis. 

legally  lie  with  impunity;  and,  almost  without 
limits,  he  might  legally  deceive  by  silence.  The 
law  gave  no  redress  because  it  deemed  reliance 
upon  sellers'  talk  unreasonable ;  and  not  to  dis- 
cover for  oneself  the  defects  in  an  article  pur- 
chased was  ordinarily  proof  of  negligence.  A 
good  bargain  meant  a  transaction  in  which  one 
person  got  the  better  of  another.  Trading  in 
the  "good  old  days"  imposed  upon  the  seller 
no  obligation  either  to  tell  the  truth,  or  to  give 
value,  or  to  treat  all  customers  alike.     But  in 

'Bauer  vs.  O'Donnell,  229  U.  S.,   1. 


the  last  generation,  trade  morals  have  made 
great  strides.  New  methods  essential  to  doing 
business  on  a  large  scale  were  introduced.  They 
are  time-saving  and  labor-saving,  and  have 
proved  also  conscience-saving  devices. 

THE  ONE-PRICE  STORE. 

The  greatest  progress  in  this  respect  has 
been  made  in  the  retail  trade ;  and  the  first  im- 
portant step  was  the  introduction  of  the  one- 
price  store.  That  eliminated  the  constant  hag- 
gling about  prices,  and  the  unjust  discrimina- 
tion among  customers.  But  it  did  far  more. 
It  tended  to  secure  fair  prices ;  for  it  compelled 
the  dealer  to  make,  deliberately,  prices  by  which 
he  was  prepared  to  stand  or  fall.  It  involved 
a  publicity  of  prices  which  invited  a  compari- 
son in  detail  with  those  of  competitors;  and 
it  subjected  all  his  prices  to  the  criticism  of 
all  his  customers.  But  while  the  one-price  store 
marked  a  great  advance,  it  did  not  bring  the 
full  assurance  that  the  seller  was  giving  value. 
The  day's  price  of  the  article  offered  was  fixed 
and  every  customer  was  treated  alike ;  but  there 
was  still  no  adequate  guarantee  of  value;  both 
because  there  was  ordinarily  no  recognized 
standard  of  quality  for  the  particular  article, 
and  because  there  was  no  standard  price  even 
for  the  article  of  standard  quality. 

Under  such  conditions  the  purchaser  had  still 
to  rely  for  protection  on  his  own  acumen,  or 
on  the  character  and  judgment  of  the  retailer; 
and  the  individual  producer  had  little  encour- 
agement to  establish  or  to  maintain  a  reputa- 
tion. The  unscrupulous  or  unskilful  dealer 
might  be  led  to  abandon  his  goods  for  cheaper 
and  inferior  substitutes.  This  ever-present 
danger  led  to  an  ever-widening  use  of  trade- 
marks. Thereby  the  producer  secured  the  re- 
ward for  well-doing  and  the  consumer  the  de- 
sired guarantee  of  quality.  Later  the  sale  of 
trade-marked  goods  at  retail  in  original  pack- 
ages supplied  a  further  assurance  of  quality, 
and  also  the  assurance  that  the  proper  quantity 
was  delivered.  The  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Pure  Food  Law  and  similar  state  legislation 
strengthened  these  guarantees. 

But  the  standard  of  value  in  retail  trade  was 
not  fully  secured  until  a  method  was  devised 
by  which  a  uniform  retail  selling  price  was 
established  for  trade-marked  articles  sold  in  the 
original  package.  In  that  way,  widely  extended 
use  of  a  trade-marked  article  fostered  bv  na- 
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tional  advertising  could  create  both  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  article  and  a  common  knowledge 
of  its  established  selling  price  or  value.  With 
the  introduction  of  that  device  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  purchase  became  complete.  The 
ordinary  retail  sale — the  transaction  which  had 
once  been  an  equation  of  two  unknown  quan- 
tities— became  an  equation  of  two  known  quan- 
tities. Uncertainty  in  trade  is  eliminated  by 
"A  Dollar  and  the  Ingersoll  Watch,"  or  "Five 
Cents  and  the  Uneeda  Biscuits." 

THE  court's   PROHIBlTrON. 

Such  is  the  one-price  system  to  which  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  denied  its  sanc- 
tion. The  courts  of  Great  Britain  had  recog- 
nized this  method  of  marketing  goods  as  legal. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  ap- 
proved it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  California 
has  wholly  approved  it.  The  system  was  intro- 
duced into  America  many  years  ago,  and  has 
become  widely  extended.  To  abandon  it  now 
would  disturb  many  lines  of  business  and  seri- 
ously impair  the  prosperity  of  many  concerns. 

When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied to  makers  of  copyrighted  or  patented 
goods  the  power  to  fix  by  notice  the  prices  at 
which  the  goods  should  be  retailed,  the  court 
merely  interpreted  the  patent  and  copyright  acts 
and  declared  that  they  do  not  confer  any  such 
special  privilege.  But  when  the  court  denied 
the  validity  of  contracts  for  price-maintenance 
of  trade-marked  goods,  it  decided  a  very  differ- 
ent matter.  It  did  not  rest  its  decision  upon  the 
interpretation  of  a  statute ;  for  there  is  no  stat- 
ute which  in  terms  prohibits  price-maintenance, 
or,  indeed,  deals  directly  with  the  subject.  It 
did  not  refuse  to  grant  a  special  privilege  to 
certain  manufacturers;  it  denied  a  common 
right  to  all  producers.  Nor  does  the  decision 
of  the  court  proceed  upon  any  fundamental  or 
technical  rule  of  law.  The  decision  rests  upon 
general  reasoning  as  to  public  policy ;  and  that 
reasoning  is  largely  from  analogy. 

THE  DEMANDS  OF  PUBLIC   POLICY. 

When  a  court  decides  a  case  upon  grounds 
of  public  policy,  the  judges  become,  in  effect, 
legislators.  The  question  then  involved  is  no 
longer  one  for  lawyers  only.  It  seems  fitting, 
therefore,  to  inquire  whether  this  judicial  legis- 
lation is  sound — whether  the  common  trade 
practice  of  maintaining  the  price  of  trade- 
marked   articles  has   been   justly   condemned. 


And  when  making  that  inquiry  we  may  well 
bear  in  mind  this  admonition  of  Sir  George 
Jessel,  a  very  wise  English  judge: 

"If  there  is  one  thing  which  more  than  any 
other  public  policy  requires,  it  is  that  men  of 
full  age  and  competent  understanding  shall 
have  the  utmost  liberty  of  contracting,  and  that 
their  contracts,  when  entered  into  freely  and 
voluntarily,  shall  be  held  sacred,  and  shall  be 
enforced  by  courts  of  justice.  Therefore,  you 
have  this  paramount  public  policy  to  consider, 
that  you  are  not  lightly  to  interfere  with  this 
freedom  of  contract." 

THE  court's  objection. 

The  Supreme  Court  says  that  a  contract  by 
which  a  producer  binds  a  retailer  to  maintain 
the  established  selling  price  of  his  trade- 
marked  product  is  void,  because  it  prevents 
competition  between  retailers  of  the  article  and 
restrains  trade. 

Such  a  contract  does,  in  a  way,  limit  com- 
petition ;  but  no  man  is  bound  to  compete  with 
himself.  And  when  the  same  trade-marked  ar- 
ticle is  sold  in  the  same  market  by  one  dealer 
at  a  less  price  than  by  another,  the  producer, 
in  effect,  competes  with  himself.  To  avoid 
such  competition,  the  producer  of  a  trade- 
marked  article  often  sells  it  to  but  a  single 
dealer  in  a  city  or  town;  or  he  establishes  an 
exclusive  sales  agency.  No  one  has  questioned 
the  legal  right  of  an  independent  producer  to 
create  such  exclusive  outlets  for  his  product. 
But  if  exclusive  selling  agencies  are  legal,  why 
should  the  individual  manufacturer  of  a  trade- 
marked  article  be  prevented  from  establishing 
a  marketing  system  under  which  his  several 
agencies  for  distribution  will  sell  at  the  same 
price?  There  is  no  difference,  in  substance, 
between  an  agent  who  retails  the  article  and  a 
dealer  who  retails  it. 

For  many  business  concerns  the  policy  of 
maintaining  a  standard  price  for  a  standard 
article  is  simple.  The  village  baker  readily 
maintained  the  quality  and  price  of  his  product 
by  sale  and  delivery  over  his  own  counter.  The 
great  Standard  Oil  monopoly  maintains  quality 
and  price  (when  it  desires  so  to  do)  by  selling 
throughout  the  world  to  the  individual  cus- 
tomer from  its  own  tank-wagons.  But  for 
most  producers  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  are 
the  necessary  means  of  distribution — as  neces- 
sary as  the  railroad,  the  express,  or  the  parcel 
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post.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  can  without 
entering  into  contracts  with  dealers  maintain 
the  price  through  its  dominant  power.  Shall 
the  law  discriminate  against  the  lesser  con- 
cerns which  have  not  that  power,  and  deny 
them  the  legal  right  to  contract  with  dealers 
to  accomplish  a  like  result?  For  in  order  to 
insure  to  the  small  producer  the  ability  to  main- 
tain the  price  of  his  product,  the  law  must 
afford  him  contract  protection,  when  he  deals 
through  the  middleman. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  says  that  a  contract 
which  prevents  a  dealer  of  trade-marked  ar- 
ticles from  cutting  the  established  selling  price, 
restrains  trade.  In  a  sense  every  contract  re- 
strains trade;  for  after  one  has  entered  into  a 
contract  he  is  not  as  free  in  trading  as  he  was 
before  he  bound  himself.  But  the  right  to  bind 
oneself  is  essential  to  trade  development.  And 
it  is  not  every  contract  in  restraint  of  trade, 
but  only  contracts  unreasonably  in  restraint  of 
trade,  which  are  invalid.  Whether  a  contract 
does  unreasonably  restrain  trade  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  abstract  reasoning.  Facts  only 
can  be  safely  relied  upon  to  teach  us  whether 
a  trade  practice  is  consistent  with  the  general 
welfare.  And  abundant  experience  establishes 
that  the  one-price  system  which  marks  so  im- 
portant an  advance  in  the  ethics  of  trade,  has 
also  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  merchan- 
dising not  only  for  the  producer,  but  for  the 
dealer  and  the  consumer  as  well. 

THE   producers'   PLEA. 

If  a  dealer  is  selling  unknown  goods  or 
goods  under  his  own  name,  he  alone  should  set 
the  price;  but  when  a  dealer  has  to  use  some- 
body else's  name  or  brand  in  order  to  sell  goods, 
then  the  owner  of  that  name  or  brand  has  an 
interest  which  should  be  respected.  The  trans- 
action is  essentially  one  between  the  two  prin- 
cipals— the  maker  and  the  user.  All  others  are 
middlemen  or  agents;  for  the  product  is  not 
really  sold  until  it  has  been  bought  by  the  con- 
sumer. Why  should  one  middleman  have  the 
power  to  depreciate  in  the  public  mind  the 
value  of  the  maker's  brand  and  render  it  un- 
profitable not  only  for  the  maker  but  for  other 
middlemen?  Why  should  one  middleman  be 
allowed  to  indulge  in  a  practice  of  price-cutting, 
which  tends  to  drive  the  maker's  goods  out  of 
the  market  and  in  the  end  interferes  with  peo- 
ple getting  the  goods  at  all  ? 


CUT-PRICES THE       MIS-LEADER. 

When  a  trade-marked  article  is  advertised  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  the  standard  price,  it  is 
generally  done  to  attract  persons  to  the  partic- 
ular store  by  the  offer  of  an  obviously  extraor- 
dinary bargain.  It  is  a  bait — called  by  the  deal- 
ers a  "leader."  But  the  cut-price  article  would 
more  appropriately  be  termed  a  "mis-leader," 
because  ordinarily  the  very  purpose  of  the  cut- 
price  is  to  create  a  false  impression. 

The  dealer  who  sells  the  Dollar  Ingersoll 
watch  for  sixty-seven  cents  necessarily"  loses 
money  in  that  particular  transaction.  He  has 
no  desire  to  sell  any  article  on  which  he 
must  lose  money.  He  advertises  the  sale 
partly  to  attract  customers  to  his  store,  but 
mainly  to  create  in  the  minds  of  those  cus- 
tomers the  false  impression  that  other  ar- 
ticles in  which  he  deals  and  which  are  not 
of  a  standard  or  known  value  will  be  sold 
upon  like  favorable  terms.  The  customer 
is  expected  to  believe  that  if  an  Ingersoll  watch 
is  sold  at  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent 
less  than  others  charge  for  it,  a  ready-to-wear 
suit  or  a  gold  ring  will  be  sold  as  cheap.  The 
more  successful  the  individual  producer  of  a 
trade-marked  article  has  been  in  creating  for  it 
a  recognized  value  as  well  as  a  wide  sale,  the 
greater  is  the  temptation  to  the  unscrupulous 
to  cut  the  price.  Indeed  a  cut-price  article  can 
ordinarily  be  effective  as  a  "mis-leader"  only 
when  both  the  merits  and  the  established  selling 
price  are  widely  known. 

HOW  CUT-PRICES  HURT. 

The  evil  results  of  price-cutting  are  far- 
reaching.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  price- 
cutting  of  a  trade-marked  article  injures  no 
one;  that  the  producer  is  not  injured,  since  he 
received  his  full  price  in  the  original  sale  to 
jobber  or  retailer,  and  indeed  may  be  benefited 
by  increased  sales,  since  lower  prices  ordinarily 
stimulate  trade;  that  the  retailer  cannot  be 
harmed,  since  he  has  cut  the  price  voluntarily 
to  advance  his  own  interests ;  that  the  consumer 
is  surely  benefited,  because  he  gets  the  article 
cheaper.  But  this  reasoning  is  most  superficial 
and  misleading. 

To  sell  a  Dollar  Ingersoll  watch  for  sixty- 
seven  cents  injures  both  the  manufacturer  and 
the  regular  dealer,  because  it  tends  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  either  the  manufacturer's  or 
the  dealer's  profits  are  ordinarily  exorbitant; 
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or,  in  other  words,  that  the  watch  is  not  worth 
a  dollar.  Such  a  cut  necessarily  impairs  the 
reputation  of  the  article,  and  by  impairing  repu- 
tation lessens  the  demand.  It  may  even  de- 
stroy the  manufacturer's  market.  A  few  con- 
spicuous "cut-price  sales"  in  any  market  will 
demoralize  the  trade  of  the  regular  dealers  in 
that  article.  They  cannot  sell  it  at  cut  prices 
without  losing  money.  They  might  be  able 
to  sell  a  few  of  the  articles  at  the  established 
price,  but  they  would  do  so  at  the  risk  to  their 
own  reputations.  The  cut  by  others,  if  known, 
would  create  the  impression  on  their  own  cus- 
tomers of  having  been  overcharged.  It  is  bet- 
ter policy  for  the  regular  dealer  to  drop  the  line 
altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
the  article  from  the  irregular  dealer  who  cuts 
the  price  is  short-lived.  The  cut-price  article 
cannot  long  remain  his  "leader."  His  use  for  it 
is  sporadic  and  temporary.  One  "leader"  is 
soon  discarded  for  another.  Then  the  cut-price 
outlet  is  closed  to  the  producer ;  and  meanwhile 
the  regular  trade  has  been  lost.  Thus  a  single 
prominent  price-cutter  can  ruin  a  market  for 
both  the  producer  and  the  regular  retailer.  And 
the  loss  to  the  retailer  is  serious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consumer's  gain  from 
price-cutting  is  only  sporadic  and  temporary. 
The  few  who  buy  a  standard  article  for  less 
than  its  value  do  benefit — unless  they  have,  at 
the  same  time,  been  misled  into  buying  some 
other  article  at  more  than  its  value.  But  the 
public  generally  is  the  loser,  and  the  losses  are 
often  permanent.  If  the  price-cutting  is  not 
stayed,  and  the  manufacturer  reduces  the  price 
to  his. regular  customers  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  retain  their  market,  he  is  tempted  to  deterio- 
rate the  article  in  order  to  preserve  his  own 
profits.  If  the  manufacturer  cannot  or  will  not 
reduce  his  price  to  the  dealer,  and  the  regular 
retailers  abandon  the  line,  the  consumer  suffers 
at  least  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to 
buy  the  article. 

PRICE-MAIXTAINING  IS  NOT  PRICE-FIXING. 

The  independent  producer  of  an  article 
which  bears  his  name  or  trade-mark — be  he 
manufacturer  or  grower — seeks  no  special  priv- 
ilege when  he  makes  contracts  to  prevent  retail- 
ers from  cutting  his  established  selling  price. 
The  producer  says  in  effect :  "That  which  I  cre- 
ate, in  which  I  embody  my  experience,  to  which 
I  give  my  reputation,  is  my  property.     By  my 


own  effort  I  have  created  a  product  valuable  not 
only  to  myself  but  to  the  consumer,  for  I  have 
endowed  this  specific  article  with  qualities 
which  the  consumer  desires,  and  which  the  con- 
sumer should  be  able  to  rely  confidently  upon 
receiving  when  he  purchases  my  article  in  the 
original  package.  To  be  able  to  buy  my  article 
with  the  assurance  that  it  possesses  the  desired 
qualities  is  quite  as  much  of  value  to  the  con- 
sumer who  purchases  it  as  it  is  of  value  to  the 
maker  who  is  seeking  to  find  customers  for  it. 
It  is  essential  that  the  consumer  should  have 
confidence  not  only  in  the  quality  of  my  prod- 
uct but  in  the  fairness  of  the  price  he  pays.  And 
to  accomplish  a  proper  and  adec|uate  distribu- 
tion of  product  guaranteed  both  as  to  quality 
and  price  I  must  provide  by  contract  against  the 
retail  price  being  cut," 

The  position  of  the  independent  producer 
who  establishes  the  price  at  which  his  own 
trade-marked  article  shall  be  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer must  not  be  confused  with  that  of  a  com- 
bination or  trust  which,  controlling  the  market, 
fixes  the  price  of  a  staple  article.  The  inde- 
pendent producer  is  engaged  in  a  business  open 
to  competition.  He  establishes  his  price  at  his 
peril — the  peril  that  if  he  sets  it  too  high,  either 
the  consumer  will  not  buy  or,  if  the  article  is, 
nevertheless,  popular,  the  high  profits  will  invite 
even  more  competition.  The  consumer  who 
pays  the  price  established  by  an  independent 
producer  in  a  competitive  line  of  business  does 
so  voluntarily ;  he  pays  the  price  asked  because 
he  deems  the  article  worth  that  price  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  other  competing  articles. 
But  when  a  trust  fixes,  through  its  monopoly 
power,  the  price  of  a  staple  article  in  common 
use,  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  price  volun- 
tarily. He  pays  under  compulsion.  There 
being  no  competitor,  he  must  pay  the  price  fixed 
by  the  trust  or  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
article. 

Price-cutting  has,  naturally,  played  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  history  of  nearly  every  Amer- 
ican industrial  monopoly. 

Commissioner  Herbert  Knox  Smith  found 
after  the  elaborate  investigation  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Corporations  that: 

"One  of  the  most  effective  means  employed 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  secure  and 
maintain  the  large  degree  of  monopoly  which 
it  possesses  is  the  cut  in  prices  to  the  particu- 
lar customers,  or  in  the  particular  market  of  its 
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competitors,  while  maintaining  them  at  a  higher 
level  elsewhere." 

And  Chief  Justice  White,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Tobacco  Trust  case,  said: 

"...  the  intention  existed  to  use  the  power 
of  the  combination  as  a  vantage  ground  to  fur- 
ther monopolize  the  trade  in  tobacco  by  means 
of  trade  conflicts  designed  to  injure  others, 
either  by  driving  competitors  out  of  business 
or  compelling  them  to  become  parties  to  a  com- 
bination— a  purpose  whose  execution  was  illus- 
trated by  the  plug  war  which  ensued  and  its 
results,  by  the  snuff  war  which  followed  and 
its  results,  and  by  the  conflict  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  entry  of  the  combination 
in  England  and  the  division  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness by  the  two  foreign  contracts  which  en- 
sued." 

Therefore  recent  legislative  attempts  to  stay 
monopoly  commonly  include  in  some  form  pro- 
hibition against  the  making  of  cut-throat  prices, 
with  a  view  to  suppressing  competition.  Such 
provisions  will  be  found  in  the  bill  proposed  by 
Senator  LaFollette,  Congressman  Stanley,  and 
Senator  Cummins  to  supplement  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law;  and  statutes  dealing  with  the 
subject  have  been  enacted  in  several  States. 

President  Wilson  urged  most  wisely  that  in- 
stead of  sanctioning  and  regulating  private 
monopoly,  we  should  regulate  competition.  Un- 
doubtedly statutes  must  be  enacted  to  secure 
adequate  and  effective  regulation ;  but  shall  our 
courts  prohibit  voluntary  regulation  of  compe- 
tition by  those  engaged  in  business?  And  is 
not  the  one-price  system  for  trade-marked  ar- 
ticles a  most  desirable  form  of  regulation? 

PRICE-CUTTING THE  ROAD  TO  MONOPOLY. 

The  competition  attained  by  prohibiting  the 
producer  of  a  trade-marked  article  from  main- 
taining his  established  price  offers  nothing  sub- 
stantial. Such  competition  is  superficial  merely. 
It  is  sporadic,  temporary,  delusive.  It  fails  to 
protect  the  public  where  protection  is  needed. 
It  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  trust  from  fixing 
extortionate  prices  for  its  product.  The  great 
corporation  with  ample  capital,  a  perfected  or- 
ganization and  a  large  volume  of  business,  can 


establish  its  own  agencies  or  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its 
business  destroyed  by  price-cutting  among  re- 
tailers. But  the  prohibition  of  price-mainte- 
nance imposes  upon  the  small  and  independent 
producers  a  serious  handicap.  Some  avenue  of 
escape  must  be  sought  by  them ;  and  it  may  be 
found  in  combination.  Independent  manufac- 
turers without  the  capital  or  the  volume  of 
business  requisite  for  engaging  alone  in  the  re- 
tail trade  will  be  apt  to  combine  with  existing 
chains  of  stores,  or  to  join  with  other  manufac- 
turers similarly  situated  in  establishing  new 
chains  of  retail  stores  through  which  to  market 
their  products  direct  to  the  consumer.  The 
process  of  exterminating  the  small  independent 
retailer  already  hard  pressed  by  capitalistic 
combinations — the  mail-order  houses,  existing 
chains  of  stores,  and  the  large  department 
stores — would  be  greatly  accelerated  by  such  a 
movement.  Already  the  displacement  of  the 
small  independent  business  man  by  the  huge 
corporation  with  its  myriad  of  employees,  its 
absentee  ownership,  and  its  financier  control, 
presents  a  grave  danger  to  our  democracy.  The 
social  loss  is  great,  and  there  is  no  economic 
gain.  But  the  process  of  capitalizing  free 
Americans  is  not  an  inevitable  one.  It  is  not 
even  in  accord  with  the  natural  law  of  business. 
It  is  largely  the  result  of  unwise,  man-made, 
privilege-creating  law,  which  has  stimulated 
existing  tendencies  to  inequality  instead  of  dis- 
couraging them.  Shall  we,  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  competition,  further  foster  monop- 
oly by  creating  immunity  for  the  price-cutters  ? 

monopoly's  EASIEST  WAY. 

Americans  should  be  under  no  illusions  as  to 
the  value  or  effect  of  price-cutting.  It  has  been 
the  most  potent  weapon  of  monopoly — a  means 
of  killing  the  small  rival  to  which  the  great 
trusts  have  resorted  most  frequently.  It  is  so 
simple,  so  effective.  Far-seeing  organized  cap- 
ital secures  by  this  means  the  cooperation  of 
the  short-sighted  unorganized  consumer  to  his 
own  undoing.  Thoughtless  or  weak,  he  yields 
to  the  temptation  of  trifling  immediate  gain; 
and  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
becomes  himself  an  instrument  of  monopoly. 
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I  PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  | 

M  The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we  cordially  | 

M  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them :  g 

g  1 .  Under  what  conditions,  or  how  often,  if  at  all,  should  a  druggist  refill  a  pre«crip-  1 

1  tion  without  consulting  the  doctor?  J 

B  2.  How  best  can  those  women  customers  be  handled  who  want  to  insist  on  the  | 

M  exchange  privilege  with  rubber  goods  ?  | 

B  For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00,     Other  H 

M  answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.     Every  answer  must  be  at  least  j 

M  500  words  long,  and  in  our  hands  by  January  15.  1 
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SHOULD  SHELF  BOTTLES  BE  RELEGATED  TO  THE  BACK  ROOM? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  second  question  in  the  July  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Walter  M.  Chase,  B.S.,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Since  the  day  Paracelsus  first  opened  a  drug 
store  on  the  corner  the  smell  of  aloes,  the  sight 
of  pretty  globes  of  colored  waters  in  the  show 
windows,  and  the  shelf  cases  on  the  walls 
filled  with  various  tinctures,  waters,  spirits 
and  the  like,  have  been  tokens  of  the  apothe- 
cary shop.  They  have  symbolized  the  druggery 
in  the  same  way  that  the  three  balls  have  indi- 
cated the  store  of  mine  uncle,  the  bear  rampant 
that  of  the  furrier,  and  the  wooden  Indian  the 
place  where  smokes  are  handed  out. 

OLD  DAYS   PASSING. 

However,  in  some  respects  these  good  old 
days  are  passing.  The  maiden  Pocahontas  no 
longer  hands  out  the  painted  pine  perfectos, 
neither  does  the  mangy  bruin  take  his  place 
outside  the  clothing  store  along  with  the  first 
suggestion  of  frost  in  the  air.  And  it  is  the 
exceptional  drug  store  nowadays  that  gives  out 
the  odors  entrancing  of  Araby.  The  place  is 
usually  impregnated  with  somebody's  fragrant 
pastilles  or  with  appetizing  fumes  of  pineapple 
flip;  and  the  multicolored  globes  of  various 
liapes  and  Brobdingnagian  largeness  are  now 
only  shown  in  the  windows  along  with  the 
annual  display  of  crude  drugs  at  pickling  time. 
Yet,  even  yet,  in  many  places  the  exception  still 
holds  good  and  shelf  bottles,  so-called,  contain- 
ing everything  from  Pv.  cum  Can.  to  Mist. 
Esch.  et  Adstr.  still  occupy  the  place  of  honor, 
taking  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  space  on  the 
popular  side  of  the  store. 


NO  PULLING  POWER  IN   LATIN. 

Seldom  is  a  stamp  customer  impelled  by  the 
striking  display  of  glass  bottles  and  Latin 
abbreviations  to  decide  to  buy  a  bottle  of  castor 
oil  or  spirits  of  gaultheria.  In  fact  when  he 
asks  for  a  dime's  worth  of  essence  of  pepper- 


Walter  M.  Chase.  B.S. 

mint  and  sees  it  poured  from  a  bottle  marked 
Spt.  Menth.  Pip.,  he  believes  that  the  druggist 
is  giving  him  "something  just  as  good"  and 
not  what  he  asked  for. 

Then  how  delightful  it  is  on  a  busy  Saturday 
night  to  have  some  one  come  in  for  an  ounce 
of  Friar's  Balsam  and  to  reach  for  the  Tr. 
Benz.  Co.  and  find  the  stopper  firmly  cemented 
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in  the  neck  of  the  bottle !  You  tug  and  pull, 
get  red  in  the  face,  and  finally  have  to  apolo- 
gize and  retire  to  the  back  room  to  get  alcohol 
to  soften  the  resin.  Meanwhile  the  customer 
decides  that  he  is  in  a  slackly  run  place,  where 
they  don't*  sell  a  common  article  like  Friar's 
Balsam  once  in  a  dog's  age. 

Next  you  get  a  nice  shotgun  prescription 
with  a  dozen  different  tinctures  in  it.  You 
have  to  make  two  or  three  trips  to  the  front 
of  the  store  to  get  your  bottles;  this  causes 
unnecessary  steps  for  the  compounder  and 
often  makes  the  customer  think  he  isn't  getting 
fresh  drug's  because  he  has  seen  those  same 
bottles  for  years. 

CUSTOMER  LOSES  CONFIDENCE. 

Perhaps  a  customer  has  a  prescription  for 
four  ounces  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  He  can 
read  that  label  because  he  is  familiar  with  it, 
and  he  puts  up  a  big  holler  when  you  try  to 
charge  him  fifty  cents  for  it.  Or  maybe  a  pre- 
scription calls  for  10  minims  liquor  potassii 
arsenitis.  You  march  out  with  a  graduate  and 
owing  to  the  clmnsy  shape  of  the  ordinary 
shelf  bottle  you  probably  pour  out  too  much 
and  have  to  pour  some  back.  This  gives  the 
impression  that  you  are  careless  and  the  cus- 
tomer ceases  to  have  confidence  in  you. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to  have  all 
preparations  used  in  the  compounding  of  pre- 
scriptions in  one  part  of  the  store,  and  that 
part  should  be  near  the  compounding  counter 
and  not  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
building.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  pre- 
scription counter  should  be  isolated  from  the 
front  of  the  store,  and  so  likewise  should  the 
preparations  used  in  compounding.  In  selling 
ordinary  household  remedies,  such  as  tincture 
of  iodine,  tincture  of  iron,  or  the  essences,  it 
is  much  better  to  have  them  put  out  of  sight 
of  the  customer.  How  provoking  it  is  while 
pouring  out  a  small  vial  of  tincture  of  iodine  to 
spill  some  of  it  on  the  polished  wood  fixtures ! 
It's  the  stain  that  won't  come  out. 

THE  CASH  REGISTER  INVOLVED. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  is 
that  these  shelf  bottles  in  the  front  of  the  store 
occupy  space  which  might  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  filling  the  cash  register.  If  in  their 
place  are  put  nice  displays  of  sundries  it  is 
surprising  how  much  faster  they  move  than  if 
they  are  kept  in  drawers,  out  of  sight. 


In  short,  the  place  devoted  to  the  shelf  bot- 
tle, if  given  over  to  a  display  of  "our  own 
make"  preparations  for  instance,  will  convince, 
the  most  conservative  druggist  that  the  shelf 
bottle  belongs  out  of  sight.  If  you  have  not 
already  done  either  or  both,  give  the  idea  a  sea- 
son of  consideration — and  then  try  it  out. 


THE  STORE  MADE  MORE  ATTRACTIVE. 

By  Alex  F.  Peterson,  Missoula,  Mont. 

To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  we 
must  look  at  this  subject  from  every  possible 
angle,  and  give  it  all  the  respect  to  which  it  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  its  old  age. 

Putting  the  principal  points  to  be  considered 
into  the  form  of  questions  and  reasoning  them 
out,  I  think  everything  will  favor  the  removal 
of  the  shelf  bottle  to  the  rear  of  the  shop. 

DO  THEY   POSSESS   ANY   ADVERTISING  VALUE  OR 
SELLING  FORCE? 

I  think  not.  Of  course  they  advertise  to  the 
customer  that  he  is  in  a  drug  store,  but  this 
was  doubtless  his  intention  on  entering,  so 
nothing  is  gained  by  that;  and  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  things  in  the  store,  some  even 
hidden  away  under  the  counter,  which  would 
just  as  readily  apprise  him  of  the  nature  of  the 
place  and  be  more  apt  to  create  in  him  a  desire 
to  buy.  For  instance,  a  neat  display  of  water- 
bottles,  etc.,  near  the  front  would  make  many 
more  sales  than  if  displayed  in  show-cases  only. 
It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  anything  about 
a  shelf  bottle,  either  its  label  with  its  abbre- 
viated pharmacopceial  name,  or  its  contents,  can 
be  anything  but  a  puzzle  to  the  layman. 

ARE  THEY  ATTRACTIVE? 

In  answer  to  this  I  must  say  that  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  first  store  in  which  shelf  bottles  pre- 
sented an  attractive  appearance.  If  they  could 
always  be  kept  full  and  arranged  in  a  way  to 
promote  color  harmony,  they  might  prove  at- 
tractive to  some  persons  with  a  highly  devel- 
oped artistic  taste,  provided  they  had  the  time 
to  look  them  over.  As  for  the  shelves  filled 
with  fluid  extract  bottles,  they  are  positively 
repulsive.  They  might  be  more  attractive  if 
they  were  all  the  product  of  one  manufacturer, 
with  bottles  and  labels  uniform,  and  kept  un- 
soiled,  and — but  what's  the  use?  It  is  impos- 
sible. 
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IS  THE   PRESENT   SYSTEM    CONVENIENT? 

Hardly,  unless  a  customer  brings  in  a  bottle 
to  be  refilled,  and  this  bottle  is  clean,  has  a  clean 
label  and  ^i,a)od  cork,  so  that  one  need  not  go  to 
the  rear  of  the  store  for  anything.  This  hap- 
pens so  rarely  that  it  hardly  pays  to  continue 
the  system  on  this  account.  Then  unless  there 
is  a  duplicate  of  everything  in  the  prescription 
room  it  is  decidedly  inconvenient  for  the  pre- 
scription clerk. 

DOES    IT    ECONOMIZE   SPACE? 

It  does  not  require  much  studying  to  see 
that  it  is  positively  a  waste  of  space,  and  the 
most  valuable  space  at  that.  These  things 
could  all  be  arranged  conveniently  in  the  rear 
in  less  than  one-half  the  space  now  occupied, 
and  this  item  of  economy  of  space  is  one  that 
merits  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Hence  I  think  we  can  say  that  by  removing 
our  shelf  bottles  to  the  rear  we  can  utilize  the 
space  for  displaying  goods  that  are  more  sala- 
ble, make  the  store  decidedly  more  attractive, 
and  that  the  change  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  working  force. 


THE  FRONT  SHELVES  ARE  SILENT  SALES- 
MEN. 

By  Fr.\nk  Monahan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

When  kept  free  from  dust  and  drippings  of 
syrups,  tinctures,  etc.,  shelf  bottles  with  their 
varied  colored  contents  and  their  Latin  labels 
no  doubt  present  a  very  professional  appear- 
ance. But  does  it  pay?  Do  your  shelf  bottles 
pay  their  rent? 

These  are  the  days  of  efficiency.  We  are  all 
striving  for  the  methods  that  produce  the  best 
results.  You  are  paying  rent  for  every  inch 
of  store  space  you  possess.  It  behooves  you, 
therefore,  to  arrange  your  stock  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
sales  will  result  from  this  arrangement. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  followed  the 
ancient  method  of  keeping  bottles  prominently 
displayed  in  the  front  part  of  our  store.  A 
few  years  ago  we  made  a  change;  we  placed 
them  back  in  the  prescription  room.  And  this 
has  proven  a  step  in  efficiency.  These  bottles 
are  now  where  they  are  most  needed.  Many  a 
step  is  saved  in  fillmg  prescriptions.  More- 
over, on  the  shelves  thus  vacated  we  have  ar- 
ranged up-to-date,  salable  goods.     Back  of  the 


soda  fountain  we  have  our  box  candies  and 
perfumes.  Next  we  have  hot-water  bottles, 
syringes,  etc.;  next  photo  supplies;  and  right 
back  of  our  wrapping  counter  we  have  our 
own  preparations,  about  57  varieties  of  them. 
We  have  arranged  these  goods  nicely,  always 
seeing  that  there  are  no  empty  spaces. 

SIGNS   ON    SHELF    EDGE. 

Along  the  shelf  edge  we  tack  strips  of  card- 
board calling  attention  to  the  preparations  on 
the  shelves.  We  change  them  about,  so  we 
always  keep  the  seasonable  preparations  in  the 
more  conspicuous  place.  In  winter  we  give 
due  prominence  to  cough  syrup,  cod-liver  oil, 
chap  lotions,  etc. ;  in  summer,  cholera  reme- 
dies, talcums,  etc.  In  rainy  weather,  when 
people  get  wet  feet,  we  push  our  "Cold  in  the 
Head"  tablets  into  a  conspicuous  place.  We 
take  full  advantage  of  changes  in  season  and 
weather. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  our  front 
shelves  have  a  positive  selling  force.  This  is 
indisputable.  Customers  cannot  avoid  seeing 
goods  displayed  in  this  manner,  and  once  their 
attention  is  attracted  the  germ  of  the  sale  has 
been  planted.  The  sale  may  not  be  made  im- 
mediately, but  the  impression  has  been  sent 
home. 

We  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  where  any 
one  under  the  old  regime  pointed  to  the  Aq. 
Ham.  Dest.  or  the  Syr,  Pin.  Alb.  Co.  bottles 
and  asked  for  5  or  10  cents'  worth.  With  the 
present  arrangement,  however,  we  frequently, 
yes  daily,  have  people  point  to  the  shelf  and  ask 
for  a  25-cent  bottle  of  White  Pine  cough 
syrup,  or  a  15-  or  25-cent  bottle  of  extract  of 
witch-hazel,  or  for  this  or  that  or  the  other 
thing,  all  goods  now  tastefully  arranged  where 
once  the  shelf  bottle  stood. 


LOST  EIGHTY  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

By  Nicholas  Fox,  Spalding,  Nebraska. 

Drug  stores  of  to-day  carry  many  side-lines 
which  require  display  to  be  profitably  handled. 
These  lines  sell  readily  when  displayed  and 
they  bring  a  good  margin  of  profit.  They 
should  be  given  the  preference  of  position  in 
every  drug  store. 

THE   RESULT    OF    ACCIDENT. 

Three  years  ago  I  prided  myself  on  having 
a  very  fine  line  of  shelf  bottles.    One  day  three 
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of  the  largest  of  these  bottles  got  broken  acci- 
dentally. To  fill  up  the  vacancy  six  pint  bottles 
of  olives,  plainly  labeled  and  with  price 
tags  attached,  were  placed  on  the  shelf.  The 
following  day  the  six  bottles  were  sold.  The 
customers  had  said,  "Give  me  a  bottle  of  that 
olive  oil,"  had  handed  me  the  price,  and  a  sale 
was  made.  I  knew  that  I  had  never  made  such 
easy  sales  from  the  "Oleum  Olivse"  bottle 
formerly  in  the  same  place;  customers  had 
either  gone  home  without  olive  oil,  or  if  the 
idea  had  come  to  their  minds,  the  question  had 
been:  "Have  you  any  olive  oil?"  "How  much 
is  it  a  pint?"  etc.,  etc. 

LIKE   A    HOLE   IN   THE   WALL. 

I  removed  a  few  more  shelf  bottles,  filling 
with  salable  goods,  and  watched  the  results.  I 
then  began  to  figure  and  found  that  each 
square  yard  of  that  30  feet  of  shelving  occu- 
pied by  shelf  bottles  was  costing  me  $4.00  rent 
per  year.  It  was  like  a  hole  in  the  wall  and 
was  costing  me  $80.00  per  year.  I  resolved  to 
stop  up  that  hole  with  salable  goods. 

Paint,  varnish,  stock  remedies,  insect  de- 
stroyers, books,  school  supplies,  stationery, 
etc.,  now  occupy  the  space  once  given  to  shelf 
bottles.  Our  shelf  bottles  are  now  grouped 
closely  around  the  prescription  counter  in  a 
back  room.  We  have  suffered  no  loss  in  pre- 
scription business  by  the  change,  and  the  space 
once  occupied  by  the  shelf  bottles  in  the  main 
store  is  now  paying  a  good  profit. 

Lastly  I  would  say,  keep  as  close  a  check  on 
your  display  space  as  on  your  stock.  Don't  let 
any  display  space  be  dead  stock  on  your  hands. 
Each  square  yard  will  earn  a  satisfactory 
margin  of  profit  if  put  to  work.  Rent  paid 
for  space  that  doesn't  work  is  as  unnecessary 
an  expense  as  wages  paid  to  a  clerk  who 
doesn't  work. 

A  COMPROMISE  OFFERED. 

By  Elmer  E.  Grove,  Luray,  Va. 

The  chief  reason  for  my  opinion  that  the 
shelf  bottles  should  be  slid  back  is  that  the 
shelving  devoted  to  their  use  is  too  valuable 
to  be  given  over  to  such  purposes.  The  reason 
for  having  any  merchandise  in  plain  sight  is 
that  its  sales  may  be  increased,  and  right  here 
is  where  the  old  shelf  bottle  falls  down  on  his 
job.  The  sight  of  the  big  half-gallon  bottle  of 
Tinct.   Gent.   Co.   and  the  pint  bottle  of  Ol. 


Tiglii,  I  venture  to  say,  never  did  sell  a  single 
ounce  of  their  contents. 

If  a  customer  does  not  know  that  spirits  of 
camphor  or  compound  licorice  powder  can  be 
purchased  in  a  certain  place  until  he  enters  and 
sees  proof  of  his  surmise  in  rows  of  bottles 
that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  may  bear  labels  in 
Hindoo  or  Choctaw,  it  is  certainly  no  compli- 
ment either  to  the  progressiveness  of  the  drug- 
gist or  to  the  intelligence  of.  the  customer. 

By  relegating  these  time-honored  bottles  to 
the  rear,  cheaper  ones  may  be  used  just  as  well, 
which  works  a  considerable  saving.  If  taken 
to  the  prescription  case  they  can  be  kept  on 
enclosed  shelves,  away  from  light,  heat  and 
dust. 

MUCH  TIME  CONSUMED. 

In  filling  prescriptions  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  consumed  in  collecting  the  shelf  bottles  from 
the  front  of  the  store  and  then  returning  them 
to  their  proper  places  after  one  is  through  with 
them.  If  they  had  been  kept  in  the  prescrip- 
tion department  only  a  step  or  two  would  have 
been  necessary,  instead  of  twelve  or  fifteen. 
Moreover,  having  to  dodge  other  clerks  creates 
unnecessary  confusion  for  the  man  whose 
mind  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  more  pri- 
vate we  can  make  our  prescription  department 
the  greater  is  our  insurance  against  the  fatal 
mistake. 

To  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  idea,  I  offer 
a  compromise:  In  every  drug  store  there  are 
many  drugs  which  are  sold  on  call  and  these 
might  be  kept  in  shelf  bottles  to  the  extent  of, 
say,  one  section  of  the  shelves.  The  items 
would  include  such  things  as  whole  and  ground 
spices,  flavoring  extracts,  camphor,  paregoric, 
spirits  of  nitre,  etc.  There  are  enough  of  these 
to  make  quite  a  good  showing.  The  best  place 
is  just  back  of  the  wrapping  counter. 

The  writer  feels  quite  safe  in  making  the 
prediction  that  if  the  skeptical  ones  would  try 
this  plan  they  would  be  surprised  to  find  that 
it  would  work  out  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 


GIVE  THE  BOTTLES  ONE  SECTION. 

By  E.  J.  McKee.  Dunnville,  Ont. 

How  many  drug  stores  are  there  to-day 
which  really  look  like  drug  stores?  After  sur- 
veying the  ordinary  pharmacy  you  might  still 
well  be  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  kind  of  a  store 
it  could  be  called. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  world  but  that  a 
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customer  would  be  inspired  with  much  more 
confidence  in  your  abiHty  to  give  him  good 
advice  and  rehable  medicine  if  your  store 
looked  like  a  real  drug  store.  On  the  other 
hand,  competition  nowadays  is  so  keen  that 
druggists  have  had  to  branch  out  into  many 
lines  to  enable  them  to  do  business  at  all.  Con- 
sequently it  is  utterly  impossible  to  expect  a 
man  to  have  his  front  store  filled  with  shelf 
bottles  of  the  nature  of  which  the  public  knows 
little  or  nothing  and  probably  cares  less.  In 
order  to  make  a  success  of  business,  he  must 
utilize  a  large  part  of  his  store  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  his  goods. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  To  my  mind 
there  is  only  one  answer:  keep  a  small  number 
of  shelf  bottles,  probably  enough  to  fill  one 
section  of  shelves,  in  the  front  shop  to  give  the 
desired  air  of  mystery,  or  whatever  you  might 
call  it,  and  devote  the  balance  of  the  room  to 
display  purposes.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  most 
admirable  solution  of  the  problem. 


STRAIGHT  TO  THE   POINT. 
By  Roy  B.  Cook,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  toward  the  field  of 
commercialism,  in  which  we  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  competition,  high  rents,  and  the 
need  of  every  inch  of  display  room. 

The  prescription  department  should  be 
isolated,  so  far  as  possible,  on  account  of  inter- 
ruptions which  might  lead  to  errors.  And 
here,  with  the  precription  case,  properly  belong 
the  majority  of  the  shelf  bottles. 

The  space  now  devoted  to  shelf  bottles  can, 
by  means  of  proper  display  fixtures,  be  made 
to  sell  goods;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
display  of  long  rows  of  bottles  in  any  manner 
increases  the  sale  of  their  contents.  Goods 
well  displayed  create  a  desire  to  buy. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  it 
will  be  a  rare  thing  to  go  into  a  modern  phar- 
macy and  be  confronted  by  the  prrnerbial  shelf 
bottle. 


WHICH  METHOD  IS  BEST?* 

Should  Profits  be  Calculated  on  the  Cost  or  the  Selling  Price?— The  Author  Holds  to  the 

Former  View  and  Gives  His  Reasons— He  Thinks  the  Cost  Method  Easier,  Less 

Likely  to  Cause  Error,  and  More  Universal  in  Practice. 

By  HARRY  B.  MASON. 


For  upwards  of  six  or  eight  years  I  have 
been  studying  the  subject  of  profits  in  the 
retail  drug  business.  During  much  of  this  time 
I  have  urged  druggists  to  calculate  their  per- 
centages of  gross  and  net  profit  upon  the  sell- 
ing price.  Now  I  want  to  turn  my  back  on  this 
advice  and  frankly  change  position.  My  chief 
object  in  this  address  will -be  to  recommend 
that  all  profit  percentages  be  based  upon  the 
cost  price  of  merchandise  instead  of  its  selling 
price. 

THE  TWO  METHODS. 

I  shall  presently  explain,  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
why  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  meantime,  however,  I  may  say 
that  there  has  been  quite  a  heated  discussion  on 

♦Address  delivered  by  invitation  before  the  Kansas 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Lawrence  in  May,  and 
the  Michigan  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Grand 
Rapids  in  October. 


the  subject  in  the  trade  papers  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  The  text-books  on  arithmetic, 
you  know,  all  of  them  base  the  percentage  of 
profit  on  the  cost  figure.  You  will  remember 
that  when  you  attended  school  you  were 
taught  that  if  an  article  cost  $1.00,  and  you 
sold  it  for  $1.50,  your  percentage  of  gross 
profit  was  50  per  cent.  Not  only  is  this  the 
system  used  in  the  text-books,  and  taught  in 
the  schools,  but  it  is  the  method  customarily 
employed  in  common  practice.  When  manu- 
facturers tell  you,  for  instance,  that  you  will 
make  33 Va  or  50  or  75  or  100  per  cent  profit 
on  their  goods,  they  invariably  mean  that  your 
profit  will  be  that  much  when  figured  on  the 
investment. 

When  we  turn  to  the  average  retailer  in  all 
lines  of  trade,  however,  we  find  that  usually 
the  other  system  has  obtained,  and  that  profit 
calculations  are  based  on  the  selling  price. 
Tliis  custom  is  almost  universal  among  retail 
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merchants.  The  average  retailer,  not  keeping 
as  many  records  as  he  ought  to  keep,  and  fre- 
quently not  knowing  what  his  goods  have  cost 
him  during  any  one  year,  is  not  in  position  to 
base  his  expense  and  profit  figures  on  costs. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  always,  or 
almost  always,  knows  what  his  sales  are,  and 
so  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  saying  that  his 
expenses  or  his  profits  are  such  and  such  a 
percentage  of  his  sales.  Now  it  is  just  because 
of  these  conditions,  and  particularly  because 
the  retailer's  percentage  of  expense  is  almost 
invariably  based  upon  the  selling  instead 
of  the  cost  price,  that  I  have  until  recently 
argued  in  favor  of  calculating  profits  in  the 
same  way.  For  the  important  thing  is  that 
both  the  percentage  of  expense  and  the  per- 
centage of  profit  he  calculated  from  the  same 
base.  It  is  because  this  is  not  done  that  there 
is  frequently  so  much  confusion. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
as  to  whether  profits  should  be  based  upon 
the  selling  or  upon  the  cost  price.  One  group 
of  writers  has  thought  the  other  group  en- 
tirely wrong,  and  a  good  deal  of  space  has 
been  taken  up  in  the  trade  papers  to  show  first 
the  fallacy  of  one  system,  and  then  the  utter 
foolishness  of  the  other.  Your  true  mathe- 
matician, for  instance,  insists  that  when  you 
calculate  a  profit  from  the  selling  price,  you 
are  running  counter  to  all  the  laws  of  arith- 
metic, and  he  will  give  you  15  or  20  reasons 
why.  Your  practical  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  often  tell  you  to  go  hang  with  your  laws 
of  arithmetic,  and  will  give  you  reason  after 
reason  why  you  should  never  do  anything  else 
but  consider  the  selling  price  in  all  your  calcu- 
lations. I  remember  myself  having  a  conflict 
on  this  subject  with  a  professor  in  one  of  the 
pharmacy  schools  in  Chicago,  and  we  almost 
had  to  be  separated  by  our  friends.  The  only 
difference  between  us  was  that  he  thought  I 
was  wrong,  whereas  I  knezv  he  was. 

Now  to  get  a  little  closer  down  to  the  sub- 
ject itself,  I  want  to  say  that  to  me  it  doesn't 
make  much  practical  difference  which  method 
you  use — whether  you  base  all  your  figures  on 
the  cost,  or  whether  you  base  them  on  the  sell- 
ing price.  I  care  nothing  about  the  theory  of 
the  matter,  nor  what  the  books  teach,  nor 
what  expert  mathematicians  may  say.  To  me 
the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of 


expediency.     All   I   care   to  know  is:    which 
method  will  produce  the  best  results? 

A   COMMON  ERROR. 

The  important  thing,  as  I  have  already  said, 
is  that  a  given  merchant  should  base  all  of  his 
figures  upon  the  same  system,  whichever  sys- 
tem that  is.  The  trouble  is  that  the  average 
merchant  mixes  and  confuses  the  two  sys- 
tems without  knowing  it.  He  reasons,  for  in- 
stance, that  his  percentage  of  expense  is  about 
25,  based,  as  he  almost  invariably  bases  it, 
upon  his  selling  volume.  Very  well,  then,  he 
argues,  if  it  costs  him  25  per  cent  to  sell  his 
goods,  and  he  wants  to  realize  a  net  profit  be- 
yond that  of  about  10  per  cent,  then  he  must 
get  a  gross  profit  of  35  per  cent.  So  far  so 
good.  These  figures,  let  me  remind  you 
again,  are  all  based  on  the  selling  price,  but 
when  our  merchant  comes  to  use  them  in 
practice,  he  frequently  makes  the  awful  blun- 
der of  applying  them  to  the  cost  price!  He 
takes  an  article  which  costs  him  $1.00,  and, 
desiring  to  make  a  gross  profit  of  35  per  cent, 
based  on  the  yield,  he  arrives  at  a  selling  price 
of  $1.35! 

Let  us  see  what  has  become  of  his  profit 
after  this  customary  bit  of  arithmetic.  If  his 
percentage  expense,  based  upon  the  selling 
price,  is  25  per  cent,  this  amounts,  as  I  shall 
show  later  on,  to  38^/2  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  so  that  it  has  cost  him  38^4  cents 
to  sell  this  particular  article.  He  gets  $1.35 
for  it,  and  he  has  therefore  lost  three  cents 
and  a  half,  all  the  time  flattering  himself  with 
the  delusion  that  he  has  made  a  net  profit  of 
10  per  cent!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many 
druggists  lose  money  without  knowing  it,  and 
without  understanding  at  the  end  of  the  year 
why  they  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 
horn  ? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  tackle  a  problem  of 
this  character.  If  an  article  costs  $1.00,  and 
if  it  is  desired  to  make  35  per  cent  gross  on  it, 
based  on  the  selling  price,  it  may  be  seen  right 
away  that  the  cost  is  65  per  cent  of  the  un- 
known selling  figure,  the  remaining  35  per 
cent  being  the  profit.  Your  problem  may  then 
be  stated  as  follows: 

$1.00:65:  :x:100 

and  the  answer  is  $1.54.     Instead,  therefore, 
of  selling  the  article  for  $1.35,  you  should  sell 
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it  for  19  cents  beyond  that.  And  this- 19  cents 
means  just  the  difference  between  making 
money  and  losing  it. 

This  one  ilkistration  will  serve  to  show  the 
importance  of  using  one  uniform  system  of 
calculating  profits  and  of  taking  care  not  to 
get  the  two  systems  mixed.  If  you  base 
everything  on  the  selling  figure,  then  see  to 
it  that  you  consider  nothing  else  but  selling 
figures.  Never  do  any  calculating  at  all  from 
the  cost  price.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  average  man  to 
figure  out  a  problem  as  I  have  just  done  it  in 
the  case  of  the  article  costing  $1.00.  Mer- 
chants are  not  to  be  blamed  for  getting  con- 
fused. If  you  take  a  product  costing  $1.00, 
and  try  to  figure  out  what  you  should  sell  it 
for  to  make  35^  gross  on  the  selling  volume, 
you  have  to  use  your  wits  until  you  get  the 
hang  of  the  thing,  and  even  then  it  takes  more 
or  less  time  and  trouble.  In  a  sense  you  have 
to  convert  your  figures  from  one  system  to 
another,  and  it  is  c^uite  as  troublesome  as  it  is 
to  change  weights  and  measures  from  the 
troy  or  avoirdupois  to  the  metric  system — 
and  you  know  what  a  nuisance  that  is ! 

WHY  THE  COST   METHOD  IS   RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  for  this  very  practical  reason — and  this 
reason  alone — that  I  now  recommend  basing 
all  figures  upon  the  cost  instead  of  the  selling 
price.  I  recommend  it  solely  and  simply 
because  it  is  easier,  and  because  there  is  far 
less  danger  of  making  expensive  blunders.  Re- 
turning to  the  illustration  already  discussed, 
let  us  again  take  the  article  which  costs  $1.00. 
Your  expense,  based  this  time  upon  the  cost 
price,  is,  let  us  say,  38  per  cent,  and  you  de- 
sire to  make  a  net  profit  of  12  per  cent  in  ad- 
dition. This  means  a  total  or  gross  profit  of 
50  per  cent,  and,  since  50  per  cent  of  $1.00  is 
quickly  known  to  be  50  cents,  you  arrive  read- 
ily and  instantaneously  in  your  mind  at  the 
final  selling  price  of  $1.50.  Can  anything  be 
easier? 

You  know  that,  in  practice,  every  time  you 
establish  a  selling  price  on  an  article,  you  start 
out  with  the  cost  of  that  article  as  the  begin- 
ning point  in  your  calculation.  If  you  want  to 
make  25  or  35  or  50  or  60  per  cent  gross  profit, 
based  upon  the  cost  figure,  it  is  very  easy  to 
determine  what  this  amount  is  in  dollars  and 
cents.     All  you  have  to  do  is  to  multiply  the 


cost  by  the  desired  percentage  of  profit.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  want  to  make  the  same 
percentage  of  profit,  based  upon  the  selling  fig- 
ure, you  are  at  once  confronted  with  a  some- 
what difficult  example  in  mathematics,  and 
there  is  considerable  danger  of  error.  You 
cannot  apply  the  desired  percentage  of  profit- 
to  your  cost  figure,  because  this  percentage,  in- 
stead of  being  based  upon  the  known  cost,  is 
Ijased  upon  the  unknown  selling  price.  There- 
fore you  have  to  figure  backward,  so  to  speak, 
and  go  through  a  series  of  mental  gymnastics. 
If  youi  desired  percentage  of  profit  is  35,  you 
have  to  assume  that  your  cost  price  is  65  per 
cent  of  your  unknown  selling  figure,  and  then 
you  have  to  find  out  by  the  mathematical 
process  of  "proportion,"  or  by  some  other 
method,  what  this  unknown  selling  figure  is. 

You  will  readily  agree  that  this  is  somewhat 
difficult,  frequently  results  in  grave  error,  and 
that  the  system  of  basing  everything  upon  the 
cost  is  much  easier  and  in  practice  much  more 
accurate. 

But  it  must  of  course  be  understood  that  if 
you  are  to  use  the  cost  method,  you  must  base 
your  expense  as  well  as  your  profit  upon  the 
cost.  You  must  avoid  the  fatal  blunder  of 
basing  your  expense  in  the  customary  way 
upon  your  selling  volume.  You  gentlemen,  as 
you  sit  here  before  me,  are  all  thinking  that 
your  expense  of  doing  business  is  22  per  cent, 
or  25  per  cent,  or  28  per  cent,  or  perhaps  even 
30  per  cent.  But  when  you  think  in  these  fig- 
ures you  are  basing  your  percentages  upon 
vour  total  volume  of  business.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  are  to  adopt  the  cost  method  ex- 
clusively you  must  throw  these  figures  away 
and  get  some  new  ones  calculated  from  pur- 
chases and  not  from  sales.  Let  me  emphasize 
this  point  again,  even  though  it  is  so  rudimen- 
tary: you  must  make  all  your  calculations  on 
one  basis,  and  you  juiist  use  absolutely  the 
same  method  in  all  cases. 

AN   AVERAGE  BUSINESS. 

As  I  look  Upon  your  faces,  and  size  up  your 
varying  degrees  of  prosperity,  I  hazard  the 
guess  that  if  I  could  get  the  exact  facts  from 
all  of  you  I  would  find  your  average  annual  vol- 
ume of  sales  to  be  about  $10,000.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  little  more  than  this.  Over  the  country  as 
a  whole  it  would  fall  somewhat  below  $10,000, 
but   I   believe   Kansas   is   one   of   the    States 
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where  people  are  unusually  prosperous.  Let  us 
suppose,  at  any  rate,  that  you  are  doing  a 
business  of  $10,000  a  year.  Your  average  ex- 
pense, based  in  the  usual  way  upon  sales,  is 
about  25  per  cent,  and  therefore  amounts  to 
$2500  annually.  Your  average  gross  profit, 
also  based  upon  sales,  is  about  35  per  cent,  and 
amounts  to  $3500.  To  recapitulate,  then,  we 
are  considering  a  sales  volume  of  $10,000  a 
year,  expenses  of  $2500,  and  gross  profits  of 
$3500. 

If  you  sell  $10,000  worth  of  goods  a  year, 
and  you  make  a  gross  profit  of  $3500,  the 
goods  have  cost  you  $6500.  If  your  expenses 
have  been  $2500,  your  percentage  of  expense, 
based  upon  the  cost  price,  is  found  by  dividing 
$2500  by  $6500.  You  therefore  find  that  you 
have  an  expense  of  38^  per  cent,  instead  of 
the  25  per  cent  figure  reached  by  calculating 
from  the  selling  volume.  As  for  your  gross 
profit,  you  find  it  by  dividing  $3500  by  $6500, 
the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  you  discover  your 
percentage  to  be  54.  Here,  then,  are  the  com- 
parative figures:  if  you  calculate  from  the 
selling  volume,  you  have  a  percentage  expense 
of  25,  and  a  gross  profit  percentage  of  35, 
while  if  you  calculate  from  the  cost,  you  have 
a  percentage  expense  of  38 5^,  and  a  gross 
profit  percentage  of  54.  You  can  see  at  a 
glance  what  a  tremendous  difference  it  makes 
whether  you  use  one  system  or  the  other,  or 
whether  you  unconsciously  mix  the  two. 

Considering  the  cost  system  exclusively, 
however,  we  now  find  in  this  average  business 
of  $10,000,  that  the  percentage  of  expense  is 
38^.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  you  pay 
$1.00  for  an  article,  it  really  costs  $1.38 ^^^  by 
the  time  you  have  sold  it.  You  have  got  to  get 
your  profit  out  of  the  sale  from  the  region  be- 
yond this  figure.  Since  your  gross  profit  is  54 
per  cent,  you  must  sell  the  article  for  $1.54  in 
order  to  hold  up  your  general  average  of 
profit  throughout  the  whole  business.  This  is 
certainly  simple  and  easy,  isn't  it?  There  is 
very  little  chance  for  Confusion,  and  no 
troublesome  problem  in  arithmetic  is  involved. 
It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  cost  system 
is  the  better  one  and  is  more  worthy  of  general 
adoption.  I  may  add  here,  parenthetically,  that 
the  cost  system  is  the  one  almost  universally 
employed  by  all  manufacturers  in  every  line  of 
trade.  It  is  the  only  one  after  all  which  is  suf- 
ficiently precise  and  accurate,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  is  most  easily  applied. 


CHANGING  FROM  ONE  SYSTEM  TO  ANOTHER. 

Some  one  might  ask  at  this  point  how  he 
can  change  from  one  system  to  the  other.  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  It  is  no  trick  at  alL 
In  using  the  selling  method  heretofore,  you 
have  arrived  at  your  percentage  of  expense  by 
dividing  total  annual  expenses  by  total  an- 
nual sales.  In  changing  now  to  the  cost 
method,  you  need  simply  to  divide  the  expenses 
by  the  cost  of  the  goods,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  net  purchases  for  the  year.  If  you  keep 
any  kind  of  figures  at  all  concerning  your 
business,  you  know  every  year  what  are  your 
total  purchases,  your  total  sales,  and  your 
total  expenses.  From  these  three  sets  of 
facts  you  can  arrive  at  your  percentages  of  ex- 
pense, net  profit,  and  gross  profit.  In  chang- 
ing from  the  selling  to  the  cost  method,  yoit 
simply  use  your  purchases  instead  of  your  sales 
as  the  basic  factor. 

To  make  this  point  perfectly  clear,  even  at 
the  risk  of  needless  repetition,  let  me  revert  to 
the  imaginary  $10,000  business  which  I  have 
already  discussed.  The  net  purchases  in  this 
business  were  $6500,  and  the  expenses  were 
$2500.  These  expenses,  based  upon  the  sales 
of  $10,000,  would  amount  to  25  per  cent,  but 
based  upon  the  purchases  of  $6500  would 
amount  to  38J/2  per  cent. 

AVERAGE   PROFITS. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  what  percentage  of  profit  should 
be  realized  by  the  average  druggist.  In  pre- 
vious years  I  have  examined  hundreds  of  busi- 
ness statements,  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  average  percentage  of  net 
profit  is  10,  and  the  average  percentage  of 
gross  profit  is  35,  these  figures  being  based 
upon  selling  volume.  I  may  now  say,  in 
changing  from  the  selling  system  to  the  cost 
system,  that  the  average  net  profit  is  16  per 
cent,  and  the  average  gross  profit  54  per  cent. 
These  figures,  however,  are  merely  nothing  but 
general  averages.  In  a  certain  rough  way  they 
indicate  what  your  business  as  a  whole  ought 
to  yield.  Some  goods,  like  cigars  or  patent 
medicines,  or  other  things  that  are  sold  quickly 
and  involve  close  competition,  are  sold  at  a 
much  smaller  profit,  and  perhaps  rightly  so. 
Other  things,  like  prescriptions,  for  instance, 
may  yield  a  much  greater  profit.  The  point  is 
that  the  general  business,  spread  over  all  de- 
partments, and  through  the  entire  year,  ought 
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to  average  something  like  35  per  cent  gross  on 
the  selling  volume,  or  54  per  cent  gross  on  the 
cost  figures.  Every  time  you  buy  a  thing  for 
$1.00  and  sell  it  for  $1.54,  you  are  therefore 
exactly  hitting  your  average  profit.  Any  line 
of  goods  yielding  less  than  this  ought  in  some 
way  to  be  compensated  for  by  other  lines  yield- 
ing more,  so  that  your  general  average  will  be 
about  what  it  should. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  my  paper,  I 
want  to  say  again  that  after  all  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter much  whether  you  use  the  cost  system  or 
the  selling  system  in  your  profit  calculations. 
The  distinction  between  them  seems  to  me 
rather  unessential,  notwithstanding  all  the 
academic  discussions  that  we  hear  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  important  point  is  that  yoii  know 
zv/iat  yon  arc  doing,  that  you  stick  absolutely 
to  either  one  system  or  the  other,  and  that  you 
are  not  led  unconsciously  into  mixing  the  tzuo. 
If  you  prefer  basing  your  profit  calculations  on 
your  selling  volume,  as  most  retail  merchants 
do,  very  well — but  see  to  it  that  you  do  not 
make  the  fatal  mistake,  unknown  to  yourself, 
of  basing  your  expense  on  the  selling  volume, 
and  then  figuring  your  profit  from  the  cost.  It 
is  just  because  this  mistake  cannot  easily  be 
made  if  you  use  the  cost  system  exclusively 
that  I  now  prefer  the  latter,  and  also  because 
the  cost  system  is  much  simpler  to  apply  in 
practice.  Calculations  can  usually  be  made 
mentally,  without  even  resorting  to  pencil 
and  pad. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Now  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I  depart  some- 
what from  this  talk  about  one  system  or  the 
other,  and  say  a  word  or  two  about  other 
points.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  cost  of 
goods  is  concerned,  I  would  urge  you  to  be 
sure  and  get  the  figures  right.  Let  me  warn 
you,  even  though  you  know  it  already,  that 
your  total  purchases  for  the  year  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  cost  of  goods  actually  sold. 
Why?  Because  your  inventory  may  have  gone 
up  or  down,  and  in  any  one  year  you  may  have 
sold  more  or  less  than  you  actually  purchased. 
You  may  have  added  several  hundred  dollars 
to  the  value  of  your  permanent  stock,  or  you 


may  have  cut  the  stock  down  to  this  extent. 
An  annual  inventory,  therefore,  is  absolutely 
necessary  before  you  can  tell  what  the  goods 
actually  sold  in  any  one  year  have  cost  you, 
and  until  you  can  tell  this  you  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  know  what  your  gross  profit  has  been. 
Neither  have  you  the  necessary  facts  upon 
which  to  base  a  percentage  of  expense,  if  the 
expense  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  cost  fig- 
ures. Furthermore,  do  not  overlook  the  point 
that 'freight,  express,  drayage  and  the  like  are 
properly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  merchandise,  and 
must  be  added  thereto  before  you  can  arrive  at 
what  is  known  as  the  delivered  cost  of  goods. 

Now  a  few  words  in  conclusion  about  ex- 
penses. Most  merchants,  I  fear,  do  not  con- 
duct an  expense  account  as  it  should  be  con- 
ducted. In  the  first  place,  an  expense  account 
should  always  contain  the  proprietor's  own 
salary.  Other  necessary  items  are  such  things 
as  taxes,  insurance,  fuel,  Hght,  water,  rent, 
clerk  hire,  advertising,  telephone,  telegraph, 
office  supplies,  postage,  repairs,  delivery  serv- 
ice, donations,  subscriptions,  depreciation  in 
stock  and  fixtures,  and  losses  in  bad  accounts. 
All  these  things  should  be  charged  up  to  ex- 
pense if  you  want  to  get  at  the  exact  facts 
about  what  it  costs  you  to  do  business — and 
you  ought  to  get  at  these  facts  if  you  desire  to 
make  any  money.  In  addition  to  these  items,. 
some  merchants  include  in  the  expense  account 
an  interest  charge  on  the  investment.  I  do  not 
consider  this  legitimate.  What  you  make  in  the 
way  of  net  profits  on  the  business,  after  you 
have  paid  yourself  a  salary,  is  really  what 
your  investment  and  your  capital  have  earned 
you,  and  is  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of 
dividends  or  interest  returns.  To  look  for  in- 
terest or  dividends  in  two  places  does  not  strike 
me  as  being  very  good  practice. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  said  very  little  to- 
day that  is  new.  Perhaps  I  have  said  nothing 
that  is  new.  In  some  instances,  furthermore, 
I  have  dealt  in  so  elementary  a  way  with  my 
subject  that  I  ought  perhaps  to  ask  your  in- 
dulgence. My  sole  purpose  has  been  to  make 
myself  perfectly  clear,  and  I  trust  that  I  have 
at  least  succeeded  in  part. 
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SELECTIONS 


MAKING  A  SUCCESS  OF  THE  STORE 
PAPER. 

When  you  undertake  to  sell  things  in  your 
store,  there  are  certain  unwritten  laws  you 
never  question.  You  secure  a  modern  build- 
ing in  which  to  do  business.  You  insist  on  an 
up-to-the-minute  store  front.  You  put  in  at- 
tractive window  displays.  You  spend  money 
freely  for  prism  glass  and  tungsten  lights,  that 
your  store  interior  may  be  bright  and  attrac- 
tive, alike  by  night  and  by  day.  You  throw 
out  the  old  wooden  counters  that  were  good 
-enough  for  your  predecessor  and  replace  them 
with  modern  silent  salesmen.  You  install 
hardwood  shelves  and  fixtures,  tint  or  paper 
■or  metallize  the  walls,  and  display  your  goods 
artistically  and  effectively.  Furthermore,  you 
insist  on  cleanliness,  politeness,  and  prompt- 
ness. All  these  things  enter  into  your  chat 
with  the  customer  across  the  counter,  vital 
elements  to  the  background  of  your  argument. 

Infuse  these  elements,  or  their  likeness,  into 
that  personal  chat  which  you  intend  to  hold 
with  the  customer  every  month  or  every  other 
month  through  the  medium  of  the  store  paper. 

"stover's  store  stabs"  won't  do, 

Studying  the  problem,  you  speedily  find  that 
it  isn't  sufficient  to  jot  down  a  list  of  articles 
and  prices,  flung  together  in  any  old  way,  to 
have  the  printer  set  them  up  in  the  cheapest 
and  ugliest  type  he  has  and  print  them  on  the 
poorest  paper,  and  under  the  heading  of 
"Stover's  Store  Stabs"  with  a  date  line  be- 
neath send  the  result  out  to  customers  and 
prospects  and  claim  that  you're  issuing  a  store 
paper.  That  sort  of  store  paper  rarely,  if 
•ever,  pays.  If  you  can't  turn  out  a  better  and 
more  attractive  production,  don't  attempt  a 
•store  paper  at  all. 

The  color  of  the  paper  chosen  must  be  light, 
so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  printing,  and  of  a  nature  to  con- 
trast with  the  ink  used.  Not  infrequently  a 
merchant  selects  a  particular  store  color,  fea- 
turing the  identical  hue  and  shade  in  his  wrap- 
ping paper,  letter-heads,  envelopes  and  printed 
matter  of  all  sorts.  In  the  store  paper,  the 
two-color  idea,  in  preference  to  plain  black 
and  white,  often  works  well.     Pink  paper  with 


dark-blue  ink,  yellow  paper  with  bright  red, 
pale  blue  with  red,  all  make  effective  color  com- 
binations. Where  the  merchant  has  no  distinc- 
tive store  color,  he  can  change  the  color  of  the 
paper  and  the  ink  from  issue  to  issue,  with 
pleasing  effect. 

Next  to  the  quality  of  paper  naturally  comes 
the  size  of  the  page.  A  four-page,  8xll-inch 
paper  is  not  infrequent.  Some  store  papers 
even  approximate  newspaper  size.  The  smaller 
booklet  sizes  are,  however,  far  preferable.  By 
far  the  best  size  is  a  four  by  five  inch  paper, 
which  can  be  thrust  into  the  pocket  without 
folding.  The  small  paper  requires  less  com- 
position— both  literary  and  typographical. 
Furthermore,  the  advertising  value  of  the 
store  paper  appears  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  its 
size.  The  smaller  the  paper,  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  be  preserved;  and  fully  half  the  value 
of  the  production  lies  in  its  being  kept  from 
month  to  month,  and  regularly  referred  to. 

two  important  factors. 

In  compiling  the  reading  matter  bear  in 
mind  two  things.  There  should  be  a  certain 
continuity  in  subject  and  purpose.  The  indi- 
vidual items  should  be  brief.  The  store  paper 
is  a  magazine  in  miniature.  It  has  no  room 
for  long  stories,  or  even  storiettes.  Its  items 
must  be  tersely  put.  A  hundred  words  is  a 
sufficient  maximum  for  any  one  item.  But, 
by  dint  of  featuring  certain  classes  of  items,  a 
store  paper  can  acquire  a  certain  individuality. 
For  instance,  one  store  paper  gives  hundred- 
word  write-ups  of  old  people  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Another  specializes  upon  time-sav- 
ing ideas  in  housework.  These  things  don't 
consume  the  entire  space ;  but,  associated  with 
fairly  fresh  jokes,  catchy  epigrams,  sensible 
household  hints  and  the  like,  they  give  the  pa- 
per a  touch  of  originality. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  distribution. 
For  this  purpose  every  up-to-date  merchant 
has  his  regular  mailing  list.  To  begin  with,  a 
supply  of  the  papers  should  be  conveniently 
placed  on  the  counter.  They  can  be  wrapped 
with  parcels.  In  some  instances  the  merchant 
prints  a  coupon  in  his  regular  newspaper  space 
now  and  then;  and  this  coupon,  clipped  out 
and  returned  to  the  store,  entitles  the  holder  to 
a  subscription  to  the  store  paper.  Other  mer- 
chants who  issue  cash  checks  to  customers  fix 
a  subscription  price  payable  in  cash  checks. 
The  safest  idea  and  the  soundest  is,  in  addi- 
.  tion  to  the  mailing  list  of  regular  customers. 
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to  j)ick  out  the  names  of  several  luindred  peo- 
ple of  good  standing  in  the  community  who  do 
not  regularly  patronize  you,  and  mail  them 
your  paper  from  month  to  month.  Where 
your  newspaper  advertising  is  a  blanket  appeal 
to  the  entire  reading  community,  your  store 
paj)er  should  aim  to  reach  specific  individuals 
who  are  not  patrons  and  to  convert  these  pros- 
pects into  regular  customers. — William  Ed- 
ward Park,  of  Chatham,  Ont.,  in  Merck's 
Report. 

DECKHAND  AND   CAPTAIN,  TOO. 

How  many  men  there  are  who  think  they 
must  "do  it  all !"  How  many  men  there  are 
who  keep  themselves  so  busy  with  a  thousand 
petty  details  that  they  never  get  time  to  take  a 
good  clear  look  around  them ! 

Some  men  get  so  close  to  their  business  that 
they  lose  all  perspective;  their  sense  of  pro- 
portion becomes  blunted;  in  time  they  become 
totally  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  im- 
portant and  the  unimportant — between  the 
consequential  and  inconsequential. 

Such  men  should  force  themselves  to  realize 
that  every  business,  whether  great  or  small, 
needs  a  leader,  and  that  no  man  can  do  justice 
to  his  leadership  if  he  persists  in  taking  upon 
himself  duties  which  nominally  belong  to  his 
employees. 

We  have  known  retail  merchants  who  swept 
the  store  and  put  up  orders  while  their  clerks 
loafed  and  gossiped  behind  the  counter.  It 
wasn't  the  clerks'  fault;  they  had  simply 
learned  that  "the  old  man  thinks  he  can  do  it 
better  than  any  one  else."  So  they  let  him 
do  it. 

The  hardest  working  clerk  in  a  store  is  often 
the  proprietor. 

But  while  he  is  puttering  around  tying  up 
bundles  or  waiting  on  Mrs.  Maloney,  who 
w^ants  to  "look"  at  a  can  of  condensed  milk, 
the  larger  problems  of  the  business — problems 
which  need  his  best  personal  thought  and  at- 
tention, problems  which  none  but  he  can  work 
out — these  are  being  neglected. 

By  doing  a  large  share  of  the  detail  work 
around  the  store  personally  he  saves  many  a 
bright,  shining  penny.  By  not  taking  time  to 
think — time  to  get  a  mental  grasp  of  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole — he  loses  many  a  bright, 
shining  dollar. 

He  works  hard  enough,  goodness  knows, 
but  he  doesn't  realize  that  he  is  doing  the 
wrong  kind  of  work. 


He  forgets  sometimes  that  his  first  duty  is 
to  think — he  must  be  the  brains  of  the  estab- 
lishment. He  can't  be  a  deckhand  and  cap- 
tain, too. 

"How  can  I  increase  my  business?  How 
can  I  make  my  store  more  attractive?  How 
can  I  keep  up  my  collections?  How  can  I  keep 
down  my  losses?  How  can  I  keep  the  goods 
moving  of¥  the  shelves  so  as  to  keep  my  capi- 
tal turning  over  and  over?  Where  are  the 
leaks  in  my  business,  and  how  can  I  stop 
them?  Am  I  getting  all  the  profit  that  I  am 
legitimately  entitled  to  ?  Are  my  selling  prices 
too  low,  so  that  I  am  really  losing  money  on 
goods?  Or  are  they  too  high,  so  that  I  am 
losing  patronage  to  my  competitors?" 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  that 
call  for  the  constant  personal  thought  and  at- 
tention of  the  proprietor  of  a  retail  business. 

To  leave  these  problems  for  some  one  else  to 
think  about,  or  to  suffer  them  to  go  without 
any  attention  at  all,  is  to  invite  certain  ultimate 
failure. — Ginger. 


VACCINE  TREATMENT  OF  COMMON  COLDS. 

The  medical  profession  is  rapidly  coming  to 
consider  a  "common  cold"  as  an  acute  bac- 
terial infection  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  nose,  pharnyx,  tonsils,  larynx,  trachea,  or 
larger  bronchi.  Colds  are  transmitted  from 
one  individual  to  another,  either  by  direct  or 
indirect  contact,  just  as  diphtheria  is  con- 
tracted from  diphtheria. 

There  is  no  specific  germ  of  cold,  but  Holt 
found  that  the  bacillus  influenzae  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  respiratory  infections,  being 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  pneumococ- 
cus  in  winter,  though  practically  absent  in 
summer.  In  coryza,  the  pneumococcus  is  the 
most  frequent  offender,  but  the  staphylococcus, 
micrococcus  catarrhalis,  and  other  bacilli  are 
often  present. 

The  use  of  vaccines  shortens  an  attack  very 
materially.  If  taken  at  the  onset  they  often 
entirely  do  away  with  the  long-drawn-out 
stage  characterized  by  a  thick  mucopurulent 
discharge.  They  minimize  the  dangers  of 
complications  and  extension  to  bronchi  and 
lungs.  They  also  influence  very  favorably  the 
general  tone  of  the  individual,  many  people 
actually  increasing  in  weight  under  vaccine 
treatment. — Dr.  J.  W.  Fisher  in  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Jonrtial. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


MAY  A  DRUGGIST  RETAIN  PRESCRIPTIONS? 

To  the  Editors : 

The  legal  right  of  a  druggist  to  retain  phy- 
sicians' prescriptions  which  have  been  filled  by 
him,  or  presented  to  be  filled,  is  an  important 
question  to  the  retail  drug  trade,  but  there  are 
very  few  decisions  on  the  point.  There  are  no 
English  or  Canadian  cases,  and  only  two  in  the 
United  States  Court. 

The  first  case  in  which  the  point  arose, 
Stuart  Drug  Company  vs.  Hirsch,  in  the  Texas 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  decided  that  the  pre- 
scriptions were  the  property  of  the  druggist, 
but  that  the  patient  had  the  right  to  use  them. 

The  question  arose  again  in  the  case  of 
White  vs.  McComb  Drug  Store  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Supreme  Court.  In  this  case  the  court 
did  not  decide  definitely  whether  the  druggist 
had  a  right  to  retain  prescriptions  after  the 
same  had  been  filled,  although  it  intimated  that 
he  had. 

The  court  did  hold,  however,  that  if  the  pre- 
scription is  presented  and  the  druggist  refuses 
to  fill  the  same  because  the  patient  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  pay  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
may  not  retain  the  prescription  when  its  return 
is  demanded.  The  judgment  is  emphatic  on 
this  point:  "We  cannot  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  an  apothecary  who  refuses  to  deliver 
the  medicine  called  for  in  the  prescription,  be- 
cause the  party  presenting  it  is  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  comply  with  his  terms  as  to  payment, 
can  retain  in  his  possession  the  prescription 
against  a  demand  for  its  return.  So  to  hold 
would  be  to  place  the  sick  largely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  apothecary,  and  to  cause  suffering  and 
maybe  death,  to  the  poor,  in  cases  where  a  cash 
payment  could  not  be  complied  with.  The  rule 
contended  for  on  behalf  of  appellees  is  not  nec- 
essary for  their  protection.  When  a  prescrip- 
tion is  presented  they  can  easily  ascertain  be- 
fore compounding  the  medicine  whether  their 
terms  of  payment  will  be  complied  with.  If 
the  medicines  are  not  delivered,  they  can  have 
no  need  of  the  prescription  as  a  record  of  their 


business  or  as  an  instrument  of  evidence.  Hav- 
ing received  a  prescription  we  think  they 
should  either  deliver  the  medicine  or  return  the 
prescription." 

The  law  would  therefore  appear  to  be  settled 
that  when  a  prescription  is  represented  the 
duggist  must  either  fill  or  return  it.  If  he 
fills  it  he  may  retain  possession  subject  to  the 
patient's  right  to  use  or  copy  it. 

M.  L.  Hayward,  B.C.L. 

Hartland,  New  Brunswick. 


GLYCERITE  OF  BOROGLYCERIDE. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  point  which 
you  left  out  in  answering  a  query  submitted  by 
"N.  G."  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Pharmocopceia  di- 
rects us  to  evaporate  the  boroglycerin  formed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  glycerite  of  borogly- 
ceride  to  500  grammes  in  order  to  have  a  50- 
per-cent  product,  I  think  the  main  reason  for 
this  evaporation  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  water 
formed  as  a  by-product  of  the  chemical  action 
between  the  boric  acid  and  the  glycerin.  For 
the  water,  if  left  in  there,  would  cause  the  pre- 
cipitation of  boric  acid  according  to  the  follow- 
ing equation,  which  represents  the  reversible 
reaction  that  takes  place: 

GH5BO.4-3H.O— GH.  ( OH )  5+H,,B0.. 

If  I  were  asked  the  reason  of  this  reduction 
of  weight,  this  is  the  point  I  would  emphasize 
most.    Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JoSEPH  CarUSO. 


A  HEROIC  EFFORT. 

To  the  Editors: 

The  attached  order  was  recently  received  by 
the  Acme  Drug  Co.  of  San  Francisco.     yVsafe- 


tida  was  supplied,  and  I  hope  the  girl  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  her  pills ! 

L.  H.  Thackaberry. 
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Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


^'Order  is  Heaven's  First  Law." — 

Is  there,  anywhere  in  the  realm  of  merchandizing, 
B  more  disgusting  spectacle  than  that  made  by  a  pro- 
prietor edging,  step  by  step,  up  and  down  in  front  of  a 
long  section  of  shelving  searching  for  a  certain  item, 
and  not  being  able  to  find  it? 

There  is  an  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  perform- 
ance which  seems  to  literally  screech  out  the  proclama- 
tion that  here  is  a  man  who  has  not  got  a  firm  grip  on 
his  business.  And  whether  this  condition  be  true  or 
not,  no  man  can  afford  that  kind  of  advertising. 

Just  one  swift,  certain  glance  ought  to  suffice  to 
record  to  either  proprietor  or  clerk  the  yes  or  no  of 
the  stock  status  of  any  given  article. 

This  means  departmentizing.  A  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place,  except  when  it  is 
taken  out  to  meet  special  sales  requirements  or  for 
purposes  of  display.  The  Spatula  says  a  great  deal  in 
a  very  few  words  in  the  following : 

"Systematic  departmentizing  prevents  duplicate  buy- 
ing and  saves  time  in  ordering.  It  saves  time,  too,  in 
selling,  and  makes  it  easier  to  give  the  trade  good  serv- 
ice. Much  of  the  searching  for  odd  items  is  done 
away  with.  In  arranging  stock  it  is  best  to  arrange 
the  shelf  displays  of  certain  lines  in  sections  that  will 
reach  up  and  down  rather  than  in  a  long  line  horizon- 
tally. It  is  easier  for  a  man  standing  in  front  of  a 
section  of  goods  to  run  his  eye  up  and  down  the  vari- 
ous shelves  than  to  hunt  along  a  horizontal  line  neces- 
sitating walking  back  and  forth.  The  value  of  depart- 
mentizing is  greatest  in  the  instance  of  a  new  clerk, 
who  thus  finds  it  a  simple  matter  to  give  the  customers 
good  service  without  weeks  of  experience  in  locating 
stock.  If  cough  medicines  or  dental  goods  or  lini- 
ments or  hot-water  l)ottles  or  bulb  syringes  or  dyes  are 
all  centered  in  a  common  location  it  is  possible  to 
place  before  any  customer  for  any  one  of  the  lines  a 
complete  assortment  of  the  goods  as  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise done." 

Window  Dressing. — 

In  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggist  the  winner  of 
the  window  dressing  championship  at  the  chemists'  ex- 
hibition, London,  Eng.,  gives  the  following  suggestions 
for  arranging  an  ideal  drug-store  window : 

Show  one  line  only  of  goods,  or  one  series  of  sim- 
ilar lines  of  goods  at  a  time. 

Carry  out  a  good  scheme  of  harmonious  coloring. 

Never  make  a  mixture  of  goods  such  as  beef  ex- 
tracts and  soaps,  or  cough  mixtures  and  bathing  caps, 
and  so  on. 

Use  good  plain  show  cards,  each  card  against  the 
goods  indicated,  and  placed  to  the  front,  not  at  the 
back  of  the  goods,  nor  crowded  up  by  the  goods. 


Always  show  the  price,  prominently  but  neatly,  of 
everything  shown.  The  public  will  not  come  in  to  ask 
the  price. 

Show  cards  should  have  short,  pithy  wording,  and 
plenty  of  spaces  on  them.  Space  shows  up  the  let- 
tering. 

Do  not  overcrowd  the  window.  Fewer  goods,  well 
and  neatly  displayed,  attract  attention  better  than  a 
packed  mass. 

Dp  not.  arrange  bottles  or  cartons  like  regiments  of 
soldiers  in  unbroken  straight  lines,  with  a  large  size 
in  the  middle  or  end  as  a  captain.  Use  graceful  semi- 
circles or  triangles,  or  pyramids,  and  leave  spaces  here 
and  there  nicely  balanced. 

Show  goods  that  are  seasonable  to  the  time  of  year. 

Make  Larger  Sales! — 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  but  do  we  hear  enough  about  the  other 
side  of  the  game,  namely,  the  playing  up  of  sales  to 
match  this  altitudinous  condition?  If  it  costs  more  to 
do  business  now  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  what's 
the  remedy?  Add  more  lines,  fire  a  clerk,  or  eat  less? 
Broadly  speaking,  W.  E.  Young  does  not  favor  any  of 
these.  In  an  article  in  the  Canadian  Druggist,  Mr. 
Young  advocates  the  making  of  larger  sales,  and, 
furthermore,  the  ascertaining  of  what  it  costs  to  make 
each  sale.    We  quote  : 

"It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  what  it  costs 
to  make  a  sale.  A  druggist  makes  a  certain  number 
of  sales  a  week  or  month  and  his  expenses  for  the  same 
period  are  readily  determined.  The  expenses  divided 
by  the  number  of  sales  will  show  how  much  profit 
must  be  represented  at  each  sale. 

"The  result  may  be  surprising  and  prove  an  Incen- 
tive for  a  druggist  to  endeavor  to  make  profitable  sales 
— to  sell  additional  articles. 

"Isn't  it  better  to  make  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents 
from  each  customer  than  to  make  five  or  ten  cents? 

"It  takes  no  more  time  or  twine  or  paper  for  one- 
or  two-dollar  sales  than  it  does  for  ten-  or  twenty- 
ftve-cent  sales." 

Advertising  an  Opening. — 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  letter  used  by  a  De- 
troit  druggist   in    announcing   the   opening   of    a   new 

store : 

I  beg  to  announce  to  the  residents  of  this  part  of  the  city 
that  I  have  opened  a  first-class  Pharmacy  at  2285  Woodward 
Ave.,  corner  Glynn  Court. 

Ten  years'  experience  as  a  Graduate  Pharmacist  in  the  most 
prominent  stores  in  Detroit  is  sufficient  guaranty  of  my  ability 
to  compound   your   prescriptions   properly. 

Realizing  that  in  an  exclusive  neighborhood  of  this  kind, 
prompt  and  efficient  service  is  most  appreciated,  I  have  ar- 
ranged to  serve  your  wants  quickly  and  have  installed  two  tele- 
phones for  your  convenience:    Hemlock  52  and  Hemlock  69S. 

I  will  carry  always  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  prescription 
pharmaceuticals,  sundries,  toilet  articles,  rubber  goods,  cigars,  to- 
i)accos,  magazines,  medicinal  wines  and  liquons,  and  all  other 
articles  usually  found  in  a  first-class  drug  store. 

I  will  appreciate  your  patronage  and  assure  you  high-class 
drugs  at  prevailing  prices  with  efficient  service  and  courteous 
treatment. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  .\.  GaiKS. 

Open  Saturday,  November  1,  1913. 
Sanitary  Soda  Fountain  Service. 

This  letter  is  concisely  worded  and  seems  to  meet 
requirements  admirably. 
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OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  HOUSE  ORGAN. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — Corlies,  Macy  &  Co.,  printers 
and  lithographers  at  441  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  put 
out  a  little  monthly  magazine  called  Common  Sense, 
edited — entirely  written,  we  suspect — by  Nelson  Macy, 
president  of  the  company.  Recently  four  copies  of  this 
extremely  spicy  little  journal  found  their  way  to  our 
desk,  and  we  were  at  once  so  impressed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary character  of  their  contents  that  we  made  a 
few  selections  which  we  now  pass  along  to  our  readers. 
Clever,  don't  you  think?] 

History  in   Capsule. 

The  world  was  discovered  in   1492. 

Man  was  discovered  in  1776. 

Woman  was  discovered  in  1876. 

In  1492  a  Genoese  named  Columbus  was  sailing 
westward  on  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Galileo  and  Copernicus  were  looking  at  the  stars. 

Marco  Polo  had  just  come  back  from  China  and 
out-gullivered  Gulliver. 

Giordano  Bruno  was  telling  the  world  things  it  had 
never  heard  before. 

A  German  named  Johann  Guttenberg  was  experi- 
menting with  the  printing  press  and  movable  type. 

Michael  Angelo  was  frescoing  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
in  Rome  as  no  other  man  could  before  or  since. 

And  so  the  world  was  slowly  getting  off  its  knees — 
it  was  discovering  itself. 

Then  along  about  1776  we  smell  tea  in  Boston's 
harbor. 

There's  unrest  in  America. 

France  lends  a  hand,  and  even  England's  greatest 
men  tell  the  besotted  George  III.  that  the  colonies  will 
be  free  because  they  should  be  free. 

"Thrice  armed  is  he  who  knows  his  cause  is  just." 

But  George  would  not  heed,  until  our  "white-hope," 
George  Washington,  put  Cornwallis  down  and  out  for 
the  count  of  ten  in  the  ring  at  Yorktown. 

The  affairs  in  America  were  the  start  of  a  world- 
wide unrest,  and  for  the  first  time  we  saw  evidence 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

Invention  was  in  the  air.  Arkwright  had  invented 
his  spinning-jenny,  and  Watt  his  steam  engine;  Cook 
had  made  his  tour  of  discovery,  and  Bruce  had  gone 
clear  to  the  source  of  the  Nile ;  Herschel  had  found 
new  bodies  in  the  heavens,  and  Montgolfier  had  per- 
fected the  first  balloon;  Pestalozzi  was  airing  his  sys- 
tem of  elementary  education,  and  Taylor  had  given  the 
world  stenography. 

And  so  Man  was  discovered. 

In  1876  Woman  was  discovered.  Before  that  time 
we  knew  there  were  such  animals,  but  it  took  the  Type- 
writer, which  made  its  appearance  in  that  year,  to  really 
show  us  the  what,  when,  how,  and  where  of  a  woman's 
nature. 

Woman  is  in  business  to  stay  and  the  Typewriter  is 
responsible. 

Women  came  to  operate  typewriters  in  place  of  men 


because  at  the  start  it  was  thought  necessary  to  know 
how  to  play  the  piano  in  order  to  operate  one. 

When  advertisements  appeared  in  the  papers  they 
always  read,  "One  who  plays  the  piano  preferred." 

But  women  didn't  remain  merely  typists. 

Little  by  little  it  was  seen  that  "the  female  of  the 
species  was  more  thorough  than  the  male,"  and  her 
rise  to  positions  of  trust  was  quick. 

To-day  in  every  business  college  throughout  the  land 
there  are  as  many  young  women  enrolled  as  young  men. 

They,  too,  want  to  get  the  education  that  gets  the 
money. 

But  what  they  want  more  than  anything  else  is  the 
knowledge  to  do  some  one  thing  well,  in  case  they  need 
to   fall  back  upon  it  some  day  for  support. 

A  girl  untrained  means  a  woman  dependent,  but  a 
girl  trained  means  a  woman  independent. 

And  independence  means  liberty,  happiness,  joy,  good 
health,  good  cheer,  freedom  and  long  days. 

Let  us  not  forget  1876,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  our  country's  freedom,  and  the  year  when  woman 
was  discovered. 

"Luck." 

The  score  stands  6  to  3  in  Princeton's  favor. 

There  is  another  minute  or  so  left  to  play. 

The  Yale  team  has  made  every  desperate  attempt  to 
stem  the  tide,  without  success. 

The  ball  is  fifty  hopeless  yards  away  from  Prince- 
ton's goal. 

Then  what  happens? 

A  substitute  rushes  on,  takes  the  place  of  the  star, 
is  called  upon  on  the  very  first  play  for  a  field  goal — ■ 
and  makes  it,  saving  his  team  from  defeat. 

And  fifteen  thousand  Princeton  rooters  mutter, 
"Luck." 

Sixty  years  ago  this  month,  in  the  city  of  London,  a 
man  was  buried  with  perhaps  more  pomp  and  cere- 
mony than  was  ever  before  accorded  a  King's  subject. 

This  man  did  not  change  the  map  of  Europe,  but  he 
prevented  Napoleon  from  doing  so. 

True,  Grouchy  wandered  conveniently  away  and 
Blucher's  arrival  was  most  timely;  but  withal,  Waterloo 
was  a  triumph  for  Wellington  and  the  Great  Score- 
keeper  of  History  has  so  recorded  it. 

Yet  Heinrich  Heine  mutters  bitterly,  "Luck." 

"He  had  the  good  fortune,"  says  Heine,  "to  meet 
with  good  fortune,  where  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world  was  unfortunate." 

"Luck"  is  merely  a  sneering  term  our  enemies  apply 
to  us  for  having  done  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way 
at  the  right  time. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "Luck."  It  couldn't  exist, 
save  in  a  "hit  or  miss"  world. 

And  we  do  not  reside  on  a  planet  governed  by  "hit 
or  miss"  laws ! 

We  are  governed  by  fixed,  immutable  laws,  and  every 
Success  or  every  Failure  is  the  result  of  adherence  to, 
or  defiance  of,  those  laws. 

There  is  nothing  "lucky"  in  a  man  capitalizing  a 
human  whim  to  "get  something  for  almost  nothing,"  by 
inaugurating  a  Five  and  Ten-Cent  Store. 

Mount  Woolworth,  the  highest  peak  in  Greater  New 
York,  is  built  on  no  fluke  foundation ! 
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There  is  nothing  lucky  in  a  man  cashing  in  on  the 
feminine  frailty  that  craves  for  "something  for  noth- 
ing" by  inaugurating  the  greatest  "bunk"  of  modern 
times,  the  Trading  Stamp! 

These  Successes  are  founded  on  law — there  was  no 
"hit  or  miss"  about  them ! 

Let  us  splinter  this  idea  of  a  "Special  Dispensation" 
or  Luck. 

As  I  remarked  a  few  paragraphs  north,  it's  only  a 
sneering  terni  our  enemies  apply  to  us  for  having  done 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  way. 


Forgetting  the  Benefactors  of  the  Race. 

1  have  one  complaint  to  make  with  Mankind,  and 
the  complaint  is  this: 

It  is  more  interested  in  the  men  of  history  who  have 
destroyed  life  than  it  is  in  the  men  who  have  preserved 
life. 

In  our  parks,  our  public  buildings  and  our  public 
squares  we  behold  the  warrior  bold  astride  a  horse, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  a  scientist  who  has  given  the  world 
a  discovery  to  prolong  life  or  diminish  suffering. 

And  the  same  tendency  prevails  in  our  schools. 

We  study  the  life  of  Alexander,  who  sighed  and  died 
at  the  suggestive  age  of  twenty-three,  because  he  had 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

But  what  do  we  learn  of  Hippocrates,  whose  in- 
fluence is  still  felt  in  the  practice  of  medicine  to-day? 

We  know  the  lives  of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Crom- 
well, Moltke  and  Julius  Caesar;  but  what  do  we  know 
of  Morton,  Lister,   Pasteur,  Harvey  and  Simpson? 

Every  schoolboy  is  proud  of  the  conquest  of  Scott  in 
Mexico,  but  Morton's  discovery  of  ether,  which  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time,  is  forgotten,  yet  how 
grander  a  conquest  it  was ! 

It  is  the  savagery  in  man  that  prompts  him  to  exalt 
the  destroyer,  and  forget  or  care  nothing  about  the 
ones  who  have  banished  suffering. 

And  it  is  this  brutality  of  mankind  that  I  complain 
of. 

But  aside  from  this,  I  think  the  race  is  a  good  sort. 


Disraeli  Was  a  Success. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  was  not  a  great  man — nor  was  he 
a  commonplace  man. 

Disraeli  was  what  the  world  calls  a  "successful  man." 

John  Bright  said  that  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  a  "self- 
made"  man ;  "and,"  he  added,  "he  adored  his  maker." 

Disraeli  thought  well  of  Disraeli. 

He  believed  in  himself,  as  all  men  do  who  get  on  in 
the  world. 

Genius  is  usually  frayed  at  the  trousers ;  mediocrity 
is  run  down  at  the  heels;  but  success  is  always  well- 
dressed. 

Disraeli  was  a  success! 

From  1837,  when  he  first  entered  Parliament,  he  kept 
his  eye  ever  on  the  "big  chance,"  but  remembered  to 
occasionally  keep  an  eye  on  his  appearance. 

The  life  of  Disraeli  is  a  splendid  text  for  a  tailor's 
advertisement. 

When  he  was  Prime  Minister  he  had  in  his  wardrobe 
at  one  time  forty-seven  fancy  waistcoats. 

Disraeli  was  a  success! 


Good  dressing  is  a  passport. 

And  though  we  all  agree  with  Tom  Lipton.  who  said : 
"To  hell  with  the  clothes,  it's  what  fills  them  that 
counts,"  we  nevertheless  see  on  all  sides  the  practical 
advantage  of  showing  yourself  to  the  world  at  your 
best  and  in  your  best. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  in  the  mirror — of  ob- 
serving your  dress. 

"Clothes  may  not  make  the  man,  but  they  often  make 
the  opportunity  that  makes  the  man." 

So  spoke  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

And  Disraeli  was  a  success ! 


"Character  Counts." 

Richard  Cobden  once  asked  a  concern  from  whom 
he  was  buying  goods,  "Why  do  you  extend  me  over 
$200,000  worth  of  credit  when  you  know  I  am  not 
worth  $10,000  in   my  own  right?" 

The  reply  came.  "Mr.  Cobden,  we  consider  the  moral 
risk,  more  than  the  financial  one.  With  us  character 
counts." 

And  Cobden  went  back  home  and  had  a  sign  made 
with  just  two  words  on  it — "Character  Counts" — and 
it  hung  above  his  desk  in  his  office  till  the  end  of  his 
days. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  Washington,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
told  the  Pujo  Committee  that  character  is  the  basis  of 
credit. 

"Character  and  not  collateral  is  the  basis  for  making 
loans,"  said  Mr.  Morgan.  "Men  have  come  to  me  and 
I  have  given  them  checks  for  a  million  dollars  on 
nothing,  whereas  I  have  refused  others  no  matter  if 
they  would  lay  United  States  bonds  down  as  security." 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  separates  the  time 
of  Cobden  and  that  of  Morgan. 

During  these  years  great  changes  have  come  about  in 
the  "style"  of  doing  things. 

But  one  "style"  seems  to  have  remained  static. 

Honor  is  as  becoming  to-day  as  it  was  seventy-five 
years  ago — and  a  great  deal  more  profitable. 

Also,  honor  to-day  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  e.^pedi- 
ency  and  not  of  ethics. 

A  great  many  men  are  honest  because  it  pays  best; 
and  only  a  few  months  ago  one  of  our  biggest  mer- 
chants came  out  with  the  bold  statement  that  honesty 
would  always  be  his  policy  until  he  found  a  better  one. 

Tlie  man  who  wears  the  cloak  of  Honor  will  never  be 
out  of  style. 

Character  Counts ! 


A  Story. 

The  night  Lincoln  was  nominated  to  the  Presidency, 
liis  wife  locked  him  out  of  the  house.  After  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  knocked  repeatedly,  Mrs.  Lincoln  called  out, 
"Who's  there?" 

"It's  I,"  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  mildly.  "Please  let  me 
in." 

"What  have  you  been  doing  'traipsing'  around  'till  all 
hours  of  the  night?"  came  the  irate  reply. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  have  just  been  nom- 
inated President  of  the  United  States." 

"Abe,"  came  Mrs.  Lincoln's  retort.  "I  thought  you 
were  drinking  before;  but  tienv  I  know  it." 
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The  Druggist  Gets  it  Again. 

In  "The  Health  Master"  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
has  adopted  the  unique  plan  of  introducing  an  extremely- 
talkative  doctor  whose  real  given  name  cannot  possibly 
be  anything  but  George — and  then  letting  George  do  it ! 

The  "health  master"  is  employed  in  a  certain  well-to- 
do  American  family  on  the  Chinese  plan.  He  is  to 
prevent  members  of  the  family  from  getting  sick,  in- 
stead of  putting  in  his  time  trying  to  yank  them  back 
from  the  yawn  of  the  grave.  Easy  enough  for  George. 
He  can  even  amuse  himself  by  letting  them  skate  up 
"awful  close"  to  the  hole.  So  trivial,  indeed,  does  he 
find  his  task  that  the  piecing  out  of  a  day's  work  with 
ten  or  fifteen  hours  of  chin  wisdom  is  a  mere  baga- 
telle. His  repertoire  is  wide,  too,  for  in  his  jaunty, 
off-hand  way  he  takes  up  and  dismisses  for  all  time 
such  health  topics  as  pure  milk,  fresh  air,  adenoids,  in- 
fections, Duffy's  Pure  Malt  whiskey,  eyesight,  gonor- 
rhea, syphilis,  two  medium  boiled  eggs,  and  druggists. 

And  when  it  comes  to  druggists,  this  vicarious  China- 
man is  "certainly"  rough  on  rats.  Chapter  IV  is  headed 
"The  Corner  Drug  Store,"  and  in  this  not  only  does 
George  turn  himself  loose  in  the  key  of  G  major,  but 
he  goes  out  and  gets  a  real,  live  drug  man  whom  he 
labels  "Exhibit  A"  and  proceeds  to  pump  as  dry  as  a 
mule's  breakfast.  After  he  has  gone — the  druggist — 
one  of  the  ladies  remarked  that  he  impressed  her  as 
being  somewhat  human,  after  all.  She  then  becomes 
curious  and  requests  enlightenment  as  to  the  meaning 
back  of  the  colors  green  and  red  in  drug-store-window 
show-globes.  George  tells  her  that  green  stands  for 
medicine  and  red  for  danger! 

The  book  is  well  written  ;  Samuel  Hopkins  has  been 
at  the  game  long  enough  to  insure  that.  But  somehow 
it  strikes  a  man  up  an  alkali  well  that  the  author  would 
find  the  manufacture  of  skyrockets  a  much  more  con- 
genial vocation.  He  is  so  school-girlishly  extreme  that 
ten  pages  of  good  are  not  infrequently  killed  off  by 
some  fool  break  at  the  top  of  the  eleventh. 

If  there  is  a  druggist  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  or 
its  principalities  who  wants  this  book  and  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  well-defined  want,  has  also  a  dollar  and 
thirty-five  cents  which  came  into  his  possession  through 
the  poisoning  of  babies  or  the  supplying  of  dope  to 
Sunday-school  superintendents  in  the  guise  of  shoe  pol- 
ish, he  might  forward  the  dollar-thirty-five  to  the  pub- 
lishers, the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  not 
forgetting  to  add  11  cents  for  postage.  Sammy  H.'s 
contract,  doubtless,  calls  for  20  per  cent,  and  quite  re- 
gardless of  its  tainted  source  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he'll  take  the  money. 


A  Chicago  Jobber's  Ready  Reference. 

Morrisson,  Plummer  &  Company's  new  "Druggists' 
Ready  Reference  Book,"  which  has  been  in  the  course 
of  construction  for  more  than  a  year,  is  now  off  the 
press  and  is  being  distributed  to  customers.  The  vol- 
ume, which  has  513  pages,  covers  the  drug  field  very 


comprehensively,  listing  and  pricing  almost  everything 
sold  through  the  retail  drug  trade.  Twenty-one  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  complete  list  of  botanical  references, 
giving  both  the  common  and  official  names  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Eleven  pages  are  devoted  to  giving  com- 
plete doses  of  drugs,  abbreviations  and  Latin  terms 
used  in  prescriptions,  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  comparative  tables,  and  definitions  of  thera- 
peutic terms. 

The  company  lays  particular  stress  on  the  point 
that  all  proprietaries  and  specialties  are  listed  under 
their  individual  trade  names  and  not  under  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer.  Hence,  in  part,  the  name,  "Ready 
Reference." 


A  Good  Book. 

"Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics." 
by  Walter  A.  Bastedo,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  is  an  adaptation, 
for  the  most  part,  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
at  Columbia  University.  Special  stress  has  been  laid 
on  those  points  which  bear  directly  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  various  matters,  including  prescription 
writing,  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student. 
The  author  has  endeavored  throughout  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  research,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  at 
the  bedside,  and  to  point  out  the  discrepancy  often  ex- 
isting between  the  real  value  of  a  remedy  as  established 
by  research,  and  its  supposed  value  in  therapeutics. 
The  book  contains  602  pages  and  is  illustrated.  Sub- 
stantially bound  in  cloth,  $3.50.  It  is  published  by  the 
W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  Philadelphia  and  London. 


The  Genus  Eucalyptus. 

"A  Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus,"  by 
J.  H.  Maiden  (Government  Botanist  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Syd- 
ney), Vol.  2,  parts  7  and  8  (or  parts  17  and  18  of  the 
complete  work),  with  eight  plates,  has  now  appeared. 

These  two  parts  give  the  descriptions,  distributions, 
and  affinities  of  twenty  species  (inlcuding  six  varieties 
of  which  four  are  new),  bringing  the  number  thus  far 
treated  up  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  illustra- 
tions accompanying  these  parts  are  most  excellent  and 
together  with  the  text  show  that  the  work  is  done  with 
that  degree  of  thoroughness  which  characterizes  the 
preceding  numbers.  The  brochures  are  published  by 
the  government  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  at 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  each. 


On  Writing  the  Prescription. 

Dr.  Cary  Eggleston,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology  at 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  is  the  author  of  a 
very  convenient  llS-page  treatise  on  prescription 
writing.  The  little  volume  is  intended  to  provide  the 
student  in  medicine  with  a  succinct,  yet  sufficient, 
treatment  of  the  subject,  carrying  him  along  in  a  se- 
quential manner  and  enabling  him  to  construct  a  gram- 
matic  and  proper  prescription  to  fill  any  need. 

The  book  is  entitled  "Essentials  of  Prescription 
Writing,"  is  published  by  the  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
Philadelphia  and  London,  and  the  price  is  one  dollar. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovili,E. 


Tantomeric   Talk. — 

Camphor  or  naphthalene  inserted  in  the  ground  at 
intervals  of  about  12  inches  is  claimed  to  drive  out 
snails. 

Russia  is  experimenting  in  the  cultivation  of  hy- 
drastis  with  promising  results. 

A  French  chemist  says  that  normal  eggs  and  milk 
contain  traces  of  a  borate,  usually  amounting  to  one 
to  two  parts  in  ten  million. 

E.  J.  Parry  says  that  sesquiterpeneless  oils — which 
are  a  step  beyond  the  terpeneless  oils — have  appeared 
in  the  market.  He  thinks  they  are  too  concentrated  to 
be  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Barlow  suggests  that  since  radium  is  found  in 
considerable  proportion  in  cancerous  tissues,  radium 
may  be  a  cause  of  cancer. 

Titanium  is  one  of  the  ten  most  common  elements 
found  in  combination,  but  its  best  use  to-day  is  in  re- 
moving nitrogenous   impurities   from   steel. 

Crystals  of  sodium  sulphate  will  effervesce  in  warm 
water,  probably  because  the  rate  of  solution  is 
slower  than  the  loss  of  water  by  heat. 

P.  Forck  says  that  the  addition  of  syrup  to  infusion 
of  digitalis  hastens  the  decomposition  of  the  latter. 

Electrical  discharges  in  the  air  will  kill  bacteria 
which  are  exposed  to  their  influence.  This,  perhaps, 
explains  one  of  the  functions  of  lightning. 

Sodium,  potassium  and  ferric  chlorides  in  small 
doses  stimulate  diastasic  digestion.  Other  chlorides  tend 
to  hinder  it. 

In  severe  anemia  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  is 
considerably  increased,  often  doubled.  The  reason  is 
a  puzzle. 

Dr.  Ridgway  considers  a  2-per-cent  solution  of 
iodine  as  preferable  to  other  antiseptics  for  external 
use,  claiming  that  it  compares  favorably  in  efficiency. 

Peptone  is  said  to  increase  the  anesthetic  power  of 
cocaine  when  employed  with  it  for  injections,  and  to 
decrease  its  toxicity. 

Dyes  fade  by  oxidation,  never  by  reduction,  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  sensitiveness  of  a  dye  to  light 
depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which  it  combines  with 
oxidizing  bodies. 

F.  Croner  says  that  smaller  amounts  of  disinfectants 
are  necessary  at  low  than  at  high  temperatures.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  usual  practice. 

Two  Detroit  physicians  say  that  tests  have  shown 
that  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  clinically  "cured"  gonor- 
rhea patients  are  still  infectious. 

Bismuth. — 

Bismuth  expands  2.3  per  cent  in  volume  as  it  solidi- 
fies, and  is  the  basis  for  type-metals,  partly  on  account 
of  this  property  and  partly  because  of  its  low  melting 
point— 518°  F.  Bismuth  is  one  of  the  poorest  conduc- 
tors of  heat  of  all  the  metals,  having  only  one-fiftieth 
the  conductivity  of  silver.     Alloy  combinations  of  bis- 


mutli — tin,  lead  and  cadmium — are  made,  which  will 
melt  as  low  as  140°  F.  or  as  high  as  201°  F.  These  are 
used  mainly  for  the  fusible  plugs  for  fire  protection. 
Bismuth  is  repelled  by  the  magnet  instead  of  being  at- 
tracted. It  is  extracted  chiefly  from  ores  containing 
gold,  silver,  or  lead,  and  as  a  by-product.  Ores  con- 
taining bismuth  alone  are  mostly  too  poor  to  pay  for 
extraction.  In  the  United  States  70  to  80  thousand 
pounds  of  bismuth  are  produced  annually,  and  about 
200,000  pounds  more  are  imported.  Bolivia  produces 
the  largest  quantity  of  any  country  in  the  world,  some 
of  its  ores   being  very  rich  in  bismuth. 

For  Laboratory  Practice. — 

Dr.  Gordon  Sharp  gives  the  following  formula  for 
preparing  a  cheap  organic  combination  of  iodine :  Mix 
16  grs.  of  iodine,  16  grs.  of  potassium  iodide,  2  fluid- 
ounces  of  glycerin  and  30  minims  of  chloroform  in  a 
12-oz.  bottle,  then  add  one  egg  previously  beaten  up 
with  2  ozs.  water,  and  make  up  to  10  ozs.  with  water. 
Expose  to  sunlight  until  the  iodine  and  egg  protein 
liave  combined,  which  will  take  about  one  full  day  in 
summer  and  perhaps  two  in  winter.  A  teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture  represents  one-fifth  grain  of  organically 
combined  iodine. 

Honest  Imitation. — 

A  French  firm  is  trying  hard  to  manufacture  syn- 
thetic diamonds  by  heating  calcium  carbide  in  an  elec- 
tric furnace.  Minute  diamonds  are  obtained,  but  large 
ones  are  difficult  to  secure.  The  longer  the  heating 
the  larger  the  crystals  of  carbon  obtained.  True  dia- 
monds are  formed,  but  too  small  to  be  of  much  com- 
mercial value. 

Not  for  Exhibition. — 

Rubber  goods  are  injured  by  excess  of  light,  heat, 
or  air.  They  keep  best  in  a  cool  place,  with  exclusion 
of  light  and  a  limited  access  of  air.  A  temperature  of 
about  60°  F.  is  most  favorable,  since  high  temperatures 
soften  them  and  reduce  the  elasticity.  Exposure  to 
air  makes  them  brittle,  and  this  occurs  more  rapidly 
in  a  strong  light,  either  sunlight  or  artificial  light. 


A<.  ^      :.:-        -:     ,     ill   .  •■■:■■.-     :         -         .■    ■  ■    .     .    ■■      ■'. 

is  made  up  of  a  few  rcprcseiitalivcs  of  the  retail  auU  other 
branches  of  the  Detroit  drii^r  trade  who  Rot  together  during  the 
summer  for  a  little  outing  and  dinner  one  night  at  the  Motor 
Boat  Club.  Many  of  these  men  are  known  as  regular  attend- 
ants at  the  national  gatherings  in  the  drug  trade,  but  we  refrain 
from  printing  all  their  names.  Charles  F.  Mann  is  seen  back- 
ing up  the  group,  flanked  on  his  right  by  Alphabet  Knox— 
J.  W.  T.  Knox,  to  be  more  specific.  Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  the 
local  secretary  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  stands  in  the  front  row— the 
third  figure  from  the  right  hand. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  folloTving  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui^LE- 
TIN  of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (^) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
m.unications. 


Witch-hazel   Cream. 

F.  J.  A.  writes :  "What  have  you  in  the  line  of  a 
formula  for  a  good  witch-hazel  cream?  What  I  want 
is  a  formula  on  the  order  of  a  cold  cream  with  witch- 
hazel  as  one  of  the  ingredients." 

Here  is  a  simple  but  elegant  preparation  contributed 
to  the  Bulletin  by  H.  B.  Molyneaux,  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska : 

Paraffin      250  grammes. 

White    wax    260  grammes. 

White   paraffin   oil  or  liquid 

albolene 990  grammes. 

Sodium    perborate    10  grammes. 

Distilled   water    380  grammes. 

Perfume,  q.   s.  to  suit. 

Melt  the  paraffin  and  wax  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature, 
and  then  add  the  paraffin  oil.  If  this  addition  causes  the  wax 
to  congeal,  continue  the  heat  while  stirring  sufficiently  to  remelt 
the  mass.  Now  add  the  sodium  perborate  to  the  water  and 
slightly  warm  the  solution.  Then  add  this  to  the  wax  solution 
in  a  continuous  stream  as  large  as  a  finger;  at  the  same  time 
briskly  beat  the  emulsion  with  a  wooden  paddle  until  it  becomes 
smooth.  While  the  mass  is  in  a  semifluid  state,  incorporate  the 
perfume.     Then  run  the  cream  into  the  containers. 

Pouring  the  cream  into  the  jars  while  in  the  melted 
state  gives  the  surface  a  glossy,  satin  finish  on  cooling. 
Don't  fill  the  containers  so  full  that  the  cover  comes  in 
contact  with  the  top  of  the  cream.  For  a  perfume 
use  oil  of  rose  or  a  synthetic  violet  like  "irol  synfleur." 

Val.  Schmidt,  of  San  Francisco,  has  found  the  fol- 
lowing formula  perfectly  satisfactory : 

White  wax,  spermaceti,  of  each  5J^  ounces;  Russian  mineral 
oil,  pure  white,  30  ounces,  troy;  distilled  water,  12  fluidounces; 
pure   borax,  2J/2   drachms;   otto   of   roses,   30  drops. 

Melt  the  wax  and  spermaceti  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  large 
porcelain  evaporating  dish;  tare,  and  weigh  the  oil  into  it;  then 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  clear.  Dissolve  the  borax  in  the  dis- 
tilled water,  previously  heated  to  150°  F.;  allow  the  wax,  sper- 
maceti, and  oil  to  cool  to  about  the  same  temperature;  add  the 
solution  of  borax  all  at  once  and  stir  briskly  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  add  the  otto  of  roses,   continuing  the  stirring  until  cool. 

When  thus  prepared  the  product  is  a  snow-white, 
elastic,  creamy-looking  ointment,  which  will  keep  al- 
most indefinitely.  This  cream  may  be  poured  into 
suitable  containers  while  still  quite  warm  without  im- 
pairing its  texture. 

Now,  the  above  formulas  make  no  mention  of  witch- 
hazel.  This  may  be  incorporated,  however,  to  suit. 
Merely  substitute  the  extract  of  witch-hazel  for  dis- 
tilled water,  as  much  or  as  little  as  desired,'  preserv- 
ing, of  course,  the  proportions  indicated. 


Tanning  a  Hide  and  Tempering  Steel. 

F.  J.  W.  has  been  hunting  and  now  wants  to  know 
how  to  tan  the  buck's  hide.  We  supply  the  Scientific 
Amcricati  .■plan : 

Take  a  skin,  either  green  or  well  soaked,  and  flesh 


it  with  a  dull  knife;  spread  the  skin  on  a  smooth  log, 
and  grain  it  by  scraping  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  rub 
nearly  dry  over  the  oval  end  of  a  board  held  upright. 
Take  the  brains  of  a  deer  or  a  calf,  dry  by  the  fire 
gently,  put  them  into  a  cloth,  and  boil  until  soft;  cool 
off  the  liquid  until  blood-warm,  with  water  sufficient 
to  soak  the  skin  in,  and  soak  until  quite  soft  and  pli- 
able, and  then  wring  out  as  dry  as  possible;  wash  in 
strong  soap-suds,  rub  dry,  and  smoke  well  with 
wood  smoke.  Instead  of  brains,  oil  or  lard  may  be 
used,  and  the  skin  soaked  therein  six  hours.  This  is 
called  Indian  tan. 

Also  the  same  correspondent  seeks  advice  in  the 
matter  of  a  compound  for  tempering  steel.  We  print 
two : 

(1)  Water    7^2   gallons. 

Saltpeter   5  ounces. 

Sal  ammoniac 5  ounces. 

Alum     5  ounces. 

Do  not  draw  the  temper. 

(2)  Water    2  gallons. 

Saltpeter     2  ounces. 

Alum    2  ounces. 

Sal  ammoniac  (pulverized) 1  ounce. 

Salt   lyi  pounds. 

Heat  to  a  cherry-red,  plunge  in,  draw  no  temper. 


Silvering  Mirrors. 

P.  O.  W. — We  have  had  occasion,  several  times,  to 
publish  methods  for  silvering  mirrors.  This  is  taken 
from  the  December  Bulletin,  1911: 

Solution  No.  1  is  composed  as  follows :  To  8  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  brought  to  a  boil,  add  12  grains  of 
silver  nitrate  and  12  grains  of  Rochelle  salts.  Let  it 
come  to  a  boil  for  six  or  seven  minutes;  then  cool  and 
filter. 

Solution  No.  2  is  made  as  follows :  Take  8  oimces 
of  distilled  water,  and  into  a  small  quantity  poured  into 
a  tumbler  put  19  grains  of  silver  nitrate.  Stir  well 
until  dissolved.  Then  add  several  drops  of  26%  am- 
monia until  the  solution  becomes  clear.  Add  16  grains 
more  of  nitrate  of  silver,  stirring  well  until  dissolved. 
Add  the  balance  of  distilled  water  and  filter.  The  filter- 
ing must  be  done  through  a  glass  funnel,  in  which  the 
filter  paper  is  placed.  The  solution  must  be  stirred  with 
a  glass  rod.  Keep  the  solutions  in  separate  bottles 
marked  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Directions  for  silvering:  Clean  the  glass  with  am- 
monia and  wipe  with  a  wet  chamois.  Then  take  half 
and  half  of  the  two  solutions  in  a  graduating  glass, 
stirring  well  with  a  glass  rod.  Pour  the  contents  on 
the  middle  of  the  glass  to  be  silvered.  It  will  spread 
over  the  surface  of  itself  if  the  glass  is  laid  flat.  Leave 
it  until  the  solution  precipitates. 


Artificial  Cider. 

B.  B. — Artificial  cider  may  be — although  it  never 
should  be — made  by  any  of  these  three  processes : 

Catechu,  powdered,  3  parts ;  alum,  powdered,  5 
parts ;  honey,  640  parts ;  water,  12,800  parts ;  yeast,  32 
parts. 

Dissolve  the  catechu,  alum  and  honey  in  the  water, 
add  the  yeast,  and  put  in  some  warm  place  to  ferment. 
Fermentation  should  be  carried  on  in  this  manner  and 
under  these  precautions : 

The  container  should  be  filled  to  a  square  opening, 
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The  San  Antonio  Flood.— This  snapshot  depicts  conditions  ex- 
isting during  the  flood  which  visited  San  Antonio,  Texas,  during 
the  first  week  in  October.  In  the  background  are  located  the  drug 
stores  of  H.  L.  Wagner  and  W.  C.  Kalteyer,  respectively. 


made  by  sawing  out  5  or  6  inches  of  the  center  of  a 
stave,  and  the  spume  skimmed  oflf  daily  as  it  arises. 
In  cooler  weather  from  two  weeks  to  eighteen  days 
will  be  required  for  thorough  fermentation.  In  warmer 
weather  from  twelve  to  thirteen  days  will  be  sufficient. 
When  fermentation  is  complete  add  the  following  so- 
lution: Oil  of  bitter  almond,  1  part;  oil  of  clover,  1 
part;  caramel,  32  parts;  alcohol,  192  parts. 

Twenty-five  gallons  of  soft  water,  2  pounds  tartaric 
acid,  25  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  1  pint  of  yeast  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place,  in  a  clean  cask  with 
the  bung  out,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  bung  up 
the  cask,  after  adding  3  gallons  of  whisky,  and  let 
stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  the  liquor  is 
ready  for  use. 

Tartaric  acid,  2  parts;  common  brown  sugar  ("New 
Orleans"),  25  parts;  rain  water,  200  parts;  yeast,  1 
part.  Put  into  a  clean  keg  or  cask,  with  the  bung  out, 
and  let  stand  in  a  warm  place  twenty-four  hours.  Add 
25  parts  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  bung  tightly,  and 
let  stand  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  The  above  is  improved  by  adding  to  each  gallon 
of  spirit  from  1  to  2  f^uidrachms  of  apple  essence, 
which  gives  it  the  apple  aroma  and  flavor. 

Polishing   Cloths. 

A.  T.  S.  requests:  "Please  inform  me  in  the  next 
Bulletin  how  to  make  polish  cloths  for  brightening 
nickel  and  silver." 

This  matter  was  treated  somewhat  in  detail  in  our 
June,  1912,  issue.     We  quote: 


"The  so-called  polishing  cloths  are  made  in  different 
ways.  The  simplest  is  to  dissolve  1  ounce  of  oxalic 
acid  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  sift  into  the  solution  one 
pound  of  whiting.  Saturate  pieces  of  Canton  flannel, 
about  18  inches,  in  this  liquid,  which  is  to  be  kept 
well  stirred,  wring  out  the  cloth  somewhat,  and  allow 
it  to  dry.  Then  smooth  out  the  cloth,  fold  it,  and 
insert  it  in  an  envelope. 

"Another  plan  is  to  use  a  mi,xture  of  2  parts  of 
white  Castile  soap,  1  part  of  jeweler's  rouge,  and  20 
parts  of  water.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  adding  water  from  time  to  time  if  neces- 
sary, and  then  incorporate  the  rouge.  Impregnate 
pieces  of  woolen  cloth,  which  may  be  red,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding.  Instead  of  the  cloth,  chamois 
leather  may  be  used,  which  will  prove  more  durable 
for  many  purposes. 

"Sometimes  two  kinds  of  cloths  are  used  in  conjunc- 
tion. The  first  is  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  flour 
of  emery  1  part,  soap  2  parts,  and  water  10  parts;  the 
second  with  a  mixture  of  tripoli  or  jeweler's  rouge  1 
part,  soap  2  parts,  and  water  10  parts.  The  first  cloth 
is  used  as  a  scourer  to  remove  the  oxidized  surface, 
while  the  second  cloth  is  the  polisher  proper." 


Perfumed  Disinfectant  for   Theaters. 

S.  F.  writes :  "Can  you  supply  me  with  a  formula 
for  some  sort  of  a  perfumed  disinfectant  to  be  used 
as  a  spray  in  a  moving  picture  theater?" 

Hundreds  of  men  are  working  along  this  line  now, 
trying  to  bring  out  something  that  will  do  the  w^ork 
on  one  hand  and  be  inexpensive  on  the  other.  The 
idea  that  most  investigators  have  is  that  some  sort  of 
cheap  liquid  ought  to  be  vaporized  from  the  blades  of 
the  electric  fans.  A  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  solves 
the  problem,  in  all  probability.  Meanwhile  we  would 
suggest  that  some  of  the  aromatic  oils  related  to  tur- 
pentine have  a  certain  amount  of  germicidal  and  in- 
secticidal  value.  They  also  have  a  pleasant  odor  and 
to  a  certain  extent  deodorizing  properties.  We  have 
in  mind  the  oils  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  pine 
wood.  The  Atlantic  Turpentine  and  Refining  Company 
of  New  York  sells  them.  Make  an  emulsion  of  the  oil 
with  saponified  rosin  somewhat  after  the  process  of 
compound  cresol  solution,  U.  S.  P.  Then  it  will  mix 
with  water.  Use  a  one-  or  two-per-cent  aqueous  emul- 
sion for  a  spray.    A  perfume  may  be  added  if  desired. 


the  tirst  week  in  October,  extended,  xve  understand,  over  the  entire 
business  portion  of  the  city.  It  reminds  one  of  the  serious  con- 
ditions in  Dayton  and  other  Ohio  towns  last  spring. 
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Shoe  Polishes. 

F.  S.  H. — "Kindly  furnish  me  with  several  recipes 
for  a  shoe  polish." 

We  infer  that  black  is  the  color  desired,  and  submit 
the  following,  reprinted  from  the  June,  1912.  Bulletin  : 

Marseilles  soap    122  parts. 

Potassium  carbonate   61  parts. 

Beeswax     500  parts. 

Water    2000  parts. 

Mix  and  boil  together  with  occasional  stirring  until  a  smooth, 
homogeneous  paste  is  obtained;  then  add,  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
under  constant  stirring,  the  following: 

Rock  candy  powdered 153  parts. 

Gum    arabic,    powdered 61  parts. 

Ivory  black    1000  parts. 

Stir  until  homogeneous;  then  pour,  while  still  hot,  into  boxes. 

The  following  makes  a  very  brilliant  and  durable 
black  polish  for  shoes : 

Boneblack    40  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid    10  parts. 

Fish  oil    10  parts. 

Sodium  carbonate  crystal 18  parts. 

Sugar,  common  brown,  or  molasses. .  .20  parts. 

Liquid  glue,  prepared  as  below 20  parts. 

Water,  sufficient. 

Soak  10  parts  of  good  white  glue  in  40  parts  of  cold  water 
for  four  hours,  then  dissolve  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat, 
and  add  1.8  parts  of  glycerin  (commercial).  Set  aside.  Dis- 
solve the  sodium  carbonate  in  sufficient  water  to  make  a  cold 
saturated  solution  (about  3  parts  of  water  at  60°  F.),  and  set  it 
aside.  In  an  earthenware  vessel  moisten  the  boneblack  with  a 
very  little  water,  and  stirring  it  about  with  a  stick,  add  the 
sulphuric  acid,  slowly.  Agitate  until  a  thick  dough-like  mass 
is  obtained,  then  add  and  incorporate  the  fish  oil.  Any  sort  of 
animal  oil,  or  even  colza,  will  answer,  but  it  is  best  to  avoid 
high-smelling  oils.  Add  a  little  at  a  time,  and  under  vigorous 
stirring,  sufficient  of  the  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  to 
cause  effervescence.  Be  careful  not  to  add  it  so  freely  as  to 
liquefy  the  mass.  Stir  until  effervescence  ceases,  then  add  the 
molasses  or  sugar — the  first  if  a  soft,  damp  paste  is  desired, 
and  the  latter  if  a  dryer  one  is  wanted.  Finally,  add  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  under  constant  stirring,  sufficient  of  the  solution 
of  glue  to  make  a  paste  of  the  desired  consistency.  The  exact 
amount  of  this  last  ingredient  that  is  necessary  must  be  learned 
by  experience.  It  is  a  very  important  factor,  as  it  gives  the 
finished  product  a  depth  and  briliiancy  that  it  could  not  other- 
wise have,  as  well  as  a  certain  durability,  in  which  most  of  the 
blackings  now  on  the  market  are  deficient. 


A  Solidified  Liniment. 
S.  H.  F. — We  can  best  answer  your  query  by  sup- 
plying you  with  a  formula  for  solidified  liniment,  which 
is  as  follows : 

Powdered  Castile  soap 1  ounce. 

Powdered  carbonate  ammonium }i  ounce. 

Powdered    camphor J4   ounce. 

Oil  of  turpentine 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  origanum 1  drachm. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus 30  minims. 

Oleoresin   capsicum 10  minims. 

Hot    water 8  ounces. 

Water,  q.  s.  ad 16  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  hot  water  and  add  the  ammonium  car- 
bonate. Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  add 
the  oils  and  the  oleoresin  of  capsicum.  Mix  the  solutions  and 
churn  until  solidified.  Gradually,  incorporate  enough  water  to 
make  16  ounces. 

We  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  is 
the  formula  of  either  of  the  preparations  concerning 
which  you  ask,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is  similar. 


Liquid    Petrolatum. 

H.  H.  V. — The  growing  use  of  liquid  petrolatum,  or 
liquid  paraffin,  or  "mineral  oil,"  makes  your  query 
somewhat  pertinent. 

There  are  two  "oils"  on  the  market,  the  Russian  and 
the  American,  both,  of  course,  being  the  purified  pro- 
duct of  a  distillation  of  petroleum.  The  Russian  is 
sometimes  preferred,  because  it  is  colorless  and  some- 
what more  tasteless. 


Liquid  petrolatum  is  said  to  be  a  useful  remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  bowel  stasis  and  chronic  constipation. 
It  is  not  affected  by  acids,  alkalies,  or  powerful  reduc- 
ing agents,  and  as  it  is  not  absorbed,  or  very  slightly, 
its  action  is  a  soothing  lubricating  effect  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  tract.  It  relaxes  the  parts, 
relieves  tension,  and  diminishes  pressure  on  nerves, 
protects  inflamed  surfaces,  and  thus  tends  to  restore 
normal  peristalsis.    The  ave'rage  dose  is  one  fluldrachm. 

A  number  of  reputable  houses  put  out  this  product 
for  use  internally  and  for  nasal  and  throat  sprays;  any 
of  these  may  be  used  with  impunity. 


Antiseptic  Shaving  Lotions. 

T.  C.  B.  and  M.  P.  A.  want  antiseptic  after-shaving 

lotions.     Here  is  a  very  simple  formula : 

Glycerin    1  ounce. 

Menthol   90  grains 

Alcohol    12  ounces. 

Triple  ext.  heliotrope 6  fluidrachms. 

Water  q.  s 2  pints. 

Color  to  suit,  using,  possibly,  turmeric,  and  filter  until  clear. 

Here  is  another,  somewhat  more  complicated,  but 
said  to  be  very  soothing  to  the  skin : 

Benzoic  acid  60  grains. 

Borax    60  grains. 

Acid  boric 120  grains. 

Menthol   8  grains. 

Thymol     15  grains. 

Eucalyptol    5  drops. 

Oil    cajuput 3  droijs. 

Oil  lavender,  Flor.  best 20  drops. 

Alcohol    4  ounces. 

Aqua  q.  s 16  ounces. 

Dissolve  acids  and  borax  in  12  ounces  of  water,  using  slight 
heat  as  required.  Dissolve  oils,  menthol,  and  thymol  in  the 
alcohol.  Then  mix  the  two  solutions,  add  1^  ounces  of  talcum, 
let  stand  48  hours,  shake  occasionally,  and  filter. 

To  M.  P.  A.'s  second  inquiry,  would  say  that  we  are 
not  familiar  with  the  proprietary  preparation  men- 
tioned, hence  cannot  supply  the  information  called  for. 


A  Prize  Hair  Tonic. 

C.  F.  K.  writes :  "About  a  year  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin  a  prize  formula  for  a  hair  tonic.  Will 
you  kindly  publish  formula  Number  One  again?" 

The  formula  referred  to  is  one  supplied  by  Miss 
Daisy  A.  Frick  of  Audubon,  Iowa,  and  is  as  follows: 

Quinine     54  drachm. 

kesorcin     4  drachms. 

Tincture  of  jaborandi 2  ounces. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 4  drachms. 

Alcohol    4  ounces. 

Spirit  of  myrcia 16  ounces. 

Rose    water 9  ounces. 

Mix  and  perfume  with  oil  of  berga- 

mot     J4  drachm. 

Oil   of  rose  geranium 54  drachm. 

Oil  of  cologne Y2  drachm. 

Add  the  oils  to  the  alcohol  first.  Add  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid,  three  drachms,  to  the  quinine.  Mix  all.  Filter,  twice  if 
necessary.  This  makes  a  full  quart.  The  amount  of  alcohol 
is   50  per  cent. 

Miss  Frick  added  this  paragraph,  which  may  be  of 

interest: 

We  dispense  the  tonic  in  a  six-ounce  sprinkler-top  bottle, 
with  label  on  the  flat  side  of  the  bottle.  The  total  cost  of  one 
bottle  is  20  cents.     It  brings  us  $1.00. 


Russian  Mineral  Oil. 
H.   M.  R.  writes :     "Can  you  inform  me   where   I 
can  obtain  a  Russian  mineral  oil  which  is  both  tasteless 
and    odorless?      I    am   particularly   insistent   upon   the 
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amer  quality.  There  are  plenty  of  odorless  products 
ml  the  market,  but  none  seems  to  be  as  tasteless  as  albo- 
lene  is.  I  would  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will 
send  me  the  name  of  some  dealer  in  this  product." 

The  Russian  petroleum  oils  are  superior  to  the 
American  products  in  being  more  nearly  tasteless.  For 
this  reason  they  have  come  to  be  preferred  for  internal 
use,  and  have  very  nearly  driven  the  domestic  oils  out 
of  the  market.  Liquid  albolene,  to  which  you  refer, 
is  a  Russian  oil.  So  is  Liquid  Petroleum  Colorless, 
marketed  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  Still  a  third  dealer 
is  the  American  Petroleum  Products  Co.,  196  Water 
Street,  New  York  City. 


A  Reliable  Corn  Cure. 

A.  S.  R.  asks :  "Will  you  please  be  so  kind  as  to 
print  a  formula  for  a  good,  reliable  corn  cure,  one  that 
will  do  the  work?" 

F.  Boettger,  Peoria,  111.,  says  in  "350  Dollar  Ideas 
for  Druggists :" 

There  are  many  formulas  for  corn  cures,  but  the 
following  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  given  excellent 
satisfaction : 

Salicylic  acid   300  grains. 

Solid  extract  of  cannabis  indica 30  grains. 

Oil  of  turpentine SJ^   fluidrachms. 

Collodion,  U.S.P 5  fluidounces. 

Acetic  acid,  glacial 1  fluidrachm. 

Mix  the  first  three  ingredients,  add  the  collodion,  and  lastly 
the  acetic  acid. 

Put  up  the  mixture  in  two-drachm  vials  and  sell  it 
for  ten  cents. 

A  small  strip  of  sandpaper  and  brush  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  package.  The  sandpaper  is  used  to 
roughen  the  surface  of  the  corn.  Since  many  skins 
are  rather  susceptible  to  salicylic  and  acetic  acids,  the 
customer  should  be  cautioned  against  soaking  the  feet 
before  applying  the  remedy. 


Disguising  the  Taste  of  Epsom  Salt. 

E.  &  B.  write :  "Will  you  suggest  a  way  to  disguise 
the  taste  of  Epsom  salt?" 

Here  is  the  formula  suggested  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Swin- 
dle, writing  in  the  Medical  H '■'»-/'/ • 

Epsom   salt .   yi  pound. 

Saccharin     12  grains. 

Extract  of  vanilla i  ounce. 

Glycerin    2  ounces. 

Water enough  to  make  1  pint. 

Usr  carmine  to  color  and  filter. 

It  is  said  that  15  grains  of  citric  acid  to  each  ounce 
of  the  salt  in  solution  renders  the  taste  of  the  latter  less 
objectionable,  especially  if  the  draught  be  taken  when 
it  is  at  a  temperature  of  about  40°  F. 

Here  is  another  formula : 

Magnesium    sulphate 1   ounce. 

Solution    of   saccharin 1  drachm. 

Oil   of   peppermint 2  drops. 

Oil  of  anise 2  drops. 

Water enough  to  make  2  ounces. 

The  best  formula  of  all  may  be  found  on  page  282 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 


Ether  and  Gasoline  for  Automobiles. 
D.  M.  J. — The  mixing  of  ether  and  gasofine  for  use 
in  automobiles  and  motorcycles  is  a  little  out  of  our 
line.  Ether  is  so  much  more  volatile  than  gasoline  that 
it  would  seem  that  they  wouldn't  remain  mixed  very 
long,  were  they  put  together,  and  that  the  ether  would 
be  sucked  through  the  carbureter  in  a  relatively  pure 
condition.  Nevertheless  we  know  that  it  has  been 
done ;  in  fact  we  have  seen  it  proposed  in  one  or  two 
journals,  although  we  cannot  recall  that  a  formula  was 
given.  It  is  suggested  that  D.  M.  J.  write  to  some  large 
automobile  agency,  or  direct  to  an  automobile  factory, 
possibly.  Ether  itself,  alone  and  unmixed,  is  often 
used  as  a  "starter"  to  prime  the  engine,  but  to  mix  it 
with  gasoline  is  a  different  matter. 


Drinking  from  Andrew  Jackson's  Spring.— One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  the  Nashville  meeting  of  the  .Vnieruiui  Phar- 
maceutical Association  last  August  was  a  trip  to  "The  Hermitage,"  the  old  home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  12  miles  out  of  the  city.  The 
A.  Ph.  A.  membership  roamed  through  the  historic  mansion  and  out  over  the  grounds  with  great  delight.  Back  some  distance  from 
the  residence  was  the  spring  house  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Prof.  Willis  G.  Gregory,  and  the  indi- 
viduals shown  in  the  view  are  Professor  Harper  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wallace  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Albert  F.  Judd 
of  Pittsburg. 
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Two   Vanishing   Creams. 
S.  B.  H. — We  do  not  know  the  formula  of  the  pro- 
prietary preparation  you  mention.      We   submit  below 
two  formulas  for  the  making  of  so-called  "vanishing* 
creams : 

(1)  Stearic    acid 240  grains. 

Sodium   carbonate 155  grains. 

Oil   of  ylang-ylang 20  minms. 

Heliotropin    5  grains. 

Otto  of  rose 5  minims. 

Alcohol     1  ounce. 

Water    8  ounces. 

Place  the  stearic  acid,  sodium  carbonate,  borax,  glycerin  and 
water  in  a  water-bath  and  heat  until  effervescence  ceases.  Re- 
move from  the  source  of  heat  and  stir  at  intervals  until  the 
mixture  begins  to  set.  Then  add  the  perfumes  dissolved  in  the 
alcohol  and  beat  up  with  an  egg-whisk.  If  the  mass  is  not 
smooth  enough  it  should  be  beaten  up  again  on  the  following  day. 

(2)  Stearic  acid,   pure 18.0 

Sodium    carbonate 2.0 

Borax    1.0 

Lanolin   (or  ol.  theobromje) 5.0 

Glycerin    30.0 

Distilled    water 100.0 

Heat  the  stearic  acid,  sodium  carbonate,  borax,  glycerin,  and 
water  on  a  water-bath  until  effervescence  ceases,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  permitting  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  from  time 
to  time;  then  add  the  lanolin,  remove  the  cream  from  the  water- 
bath,  and  stir  at  intervals  until  cooler,  and  then  mix  it  in  a 
mortar  with  an  egg-beater  to  a  smooth  cream  until  cold.  Add 
perfume,  and  if  a  peroxide  cream  is  required,  add,  when  cold,  5 
per  cent  of  HjOa  and  mix. 


A  Liniment. 

J.  C. :  "Will  you  kindly  publish  the  formula  of  a 
good  liniment  containing  belladonna,  capsicum  and  am- 
monia?" 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  is 
wanted.     The  following,  however,  might  answer : 

Tincture  of  capsicum }4  ounce. 

Aqua  ammonia y^  ounce. 

Tincture  of  belladonna '/i  ounce. 

Alcohol    Yz  ounce. 

Soap  liniment 1  ounce. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  ammonia  will  decom- 
pose the  belladonna  alkaloids. 


A   Tan  Shoe  Polish. 

M.  J.  S. — Here  is  a  formula  for  a  tan  shoe  polish : 

Water  18  parts. 

Rosin   oil    4^4  parts. 

Spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  concentrated.  1  1-5  parts. 

White  grain  soap 1.93  parts. 

Russian  glue   1.59  parts. 

Brown    rock    candy 0.57  parts. 

Bismarck  brown   0.07  parts. 

Boil  all  the  ingredients  together,  excepting  the  pigment;  after 
all  has  been  dissolved,  add  the  Bismarck  brown  and  filter.  The 
dressing  is  applied   with  a  sponge. 

Formulas  for  black  polish  will  be   found  elsewhere 
in  this  department. 


A  Toilet  Cream  in  Outline. 

B.  R.  M. :  "I  have  a  hand  lotion  composed  of 
glycerin,  bay  rum,  witch-hazel,  and  tincture  of  arnica. 
I  want  to  know  what  to  use  to  make  this  a  creamy  con- 
sistency." 

You  fail  to  supply  the  quantity  of  each  you  would 
like  to  have  incorporated,  and  so  we  are  not  able  to  do 
much  for  you  beyond  making  a  suggestion  or  two. 
Try  stearic  acid,  experimenting  until  you  get  the  best 
results.  The  stearic  acid  may  be  neutralized  by  28-per- 
cent ammonia  water,  using  about  104  minims  to  the 
ounce. 


Sticking  Labels  to   Tin. 

E.  B. — To  make  labels  stick  on  tin  boxes,  try  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  "350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists  :'* 
Rub  two  or  three  drops  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  tincture 
of  benzoin,  on  the  surface  of  the  container. 

Many  druggists  use  a  piece  of  common  sandpaper, 
rubbing  the  tin  surface  briskly  before  applying  the 
label,  but  this  is  not  always  satisfactory. 

Other  methods  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
this  department.  Consult  the  annual  indexes  published 
in  the  December  issues  of  the  journal. 


Prescriptions  Covered  by  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
M.  S. — The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  makes  no 
exception  in  favor  of  physicians'  prescriptions.  Evi- 
dently a  physician's  prescription  put  up  and  labeled 
is  a  drug  as  defined  in  the  law  and  must  be  labeled  as 
required  by  the  law  if  it  enters  interstate  commerce. 
The  laws  of  some  States  exempt  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions, also  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations,  from  the 
operations  of  the  law;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Federal  law. 

Scent  for  a  Face  Lotion. 

H.  E.  L. :  "Will  you  kindly  suggest  some  good  oil, 
or  some  sort  of  concentrated  perfume,  which  might  be 
used  in  scenting  a  liquid  face  lotion;  something  dif- 
ferent, unlike  the  ordinary  agents  used?" 

Try  this,  known  as  "Tropical  Flowers  Perfume :" 

Oil  of  rose 5  Cc. 

Oil  of  neroli 10  Cc. 

Extract   of  musk 5  Cc. 

Extract  of  jasmine 120  Cc. 


Quinine  and  Urea  Hydrochloride. 
G.  T.  G. — It  is  not  feasible  to  supply  you  with  the 
information  you  seek  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
quinine  and  urea  hydrochloride  to  be  used  as  a  local 
anesthetic  by  your  dentist.  Firms  like  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.  put  out  quinine  and  urea  hydrochloride  in  am- 
poules for  hypodermic  use  with  full  directions  on  the 
package. 

Drug  Clerks'  Associations. 
M.  P. — If  you  are  considering  the  formation  of  an 
association  of  drug  clerks,  we  suggest  that  you  get  in 
touch  with  the  officers  of  the  National  Association  of 
Drug  Clerks.  These  people  can  tell  you  the  routine, 
and  can  give  you  a  lot  of  help  and  guidance.  Write, 
for  instance,  to  P.  A.  Mandabach,  Secretary,  608  S. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Eyebrcw  Pencils. 

J.  K. — A  good  base  for  eyebrow  pencils  would  be : 

Suet    /^  pound. 

Curd  soap 'A  pound. 

A  black  pencil  may  be  made  by  mixing  into  this 
base  a  proper  amount  of  lampblack.  For  brown,  use 
umber  or  sienna. 

M.  S. — We  know  of  no  way  by  which  Epsom  salts 
and  ivory  soap  may  be  combined  to  form  a  fat- 
reducing  remedy. 
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proposed     line     of     popular 
remedies  under  N.  A.  R.  D. 

label    47 

quarterly  meeting  of  execu- 
tive committees    178 

reorganization      of      N.      Y. 

branch    93 

National      association       leaders, 

photog-raph  of 184 

National    Association     of     Drug 

Clerks,  annual  meeting  of .    312 
National    Association    of    Manu- 
facturers   of    Medicinal    Prod- 
ucts, meeting  of 89 

National    Association    of    Retail 
Druggists   (see  N.  A.  R.  D.). 

National  Cigar  Day 356 

Co-operative  Drug  Co.,  or- 
ganization of  266 

Drug  Trade  Conference 91 

Drug  Trade  Conference,  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers       99 

health    insurance    46 

home    for    druggists    found 

impracticable  355 

home  for  druggists,  propo- 
sition to  put  it  up  to  N.  A. 

R.    D 136 

Insurance  Act,  comment  on.      93 
license  for  pharmacists  pro- 
posed      314 

Wholesale  Druggists'  Asso- 
ciation, annual  meet- 
ing      445 

new  president  of 403 

picture    of    outing 43 

views     of    members     on 

trip  to  Havana 57 

Neal,    Claude    C:    "Free    Use    of 

Printed  Matter"    16 

Nebraska  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation,   snapshots    at    annual 

meeting    393 

Needle  hoax,   the 5 

Neighborhood  business,  best 
method  of  advertising  a  store 

having  a  (6  papers) 12 

Nelson,  C.  E.,  store  of 277 

Neutralizing   cordial    containing 

brandy   gg 

Neveu,  A.  G.,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of   405 

New  Colossus  in  the  drug  trade.      23 
Newcomer,  M.  F.  &  Son,   photo- 
graph of   their  "Harmony 

Club"    186 

store  of   186 

New   Lease,    the 

109,  161,   197,   246.  289 
Newman   Drug   Co.,   Inc.,  adver- 
tising the  prescription  depart- 
ment  (illustrated)    214 

New  officers  of  A.  Ph.  A 370,   488 

New  York  City,  narcotic  ordi- 
nances  in    356 

Nipples,  displaying  rubber 431 

Nite,  Samuel  H.:  ''Should  the 
Prescription  Clerk  or  the 
Salesman  Receive  the  Highest 

.Salary?" 503 

'Nits,"   getting  rid  of 44 

Nixon,  C.  F.,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of   365 

portrait  of   99 

"Noblest  Calling  of  Them  All".'.    112 
Nolte,     H.     Ruhl,     portrait     and 

mention  of   405 

Non-explosive  cleaning  fluid.".!!   126 

Non-sticky  lotion 218 

North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  portrait  of  offi- 
cers      219 

Nursing  bottles  inaccurate! ! ! ! ! !    400 

O 

Oakland  Pharmacy  at  a  county 

fair,   booth   of 505 

Oberdorfer,    L.,    on    prescription 

pricing   252 

Oetzel  &  Torrance,  store  of 406 

Officers  of  A.  Ph.  A.,  new... 370,   488 

N.  A.  R.  D.,  the  new 363 

Ohio    traveling    men's    auxiliary 
•  to      Ohio     State     Association, 

snapshots   of    393 

Oil  for  light  machinery 395 

of  bitter   almond,   non-pois- 

^onous    351 

or  lemon,  unnecessary  waste 
of     206 


Ointment     bases,     hydrogenated 

oils   as    306 

scarlet-red,  smooth  and  effi- 
cient       392 

Ointments,  hints  for  making  eye  132 
Oldfleld,  R.  B.,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of   405 

"Old  Home,  At  the" 17 

Olive  oil,  how  to  handle  it 39 

One-cent  sale,  a 215 

Opening  announcements   ....129,   215 
Opium,    water   as   a   menstruum 

for  346 

Orange,  glycerite  of,  as  a  flavor.    440 

Orders,  illiterate 38,  81,  124, 

125,   171,   210,   252,   299,   339, 

389,  433 
Orr,  Will  H  :  "Camphor  Liniment 

Without  Heat"    209 

Owl  Drug  Co.,  war  time  ad  of. .  434 
Oxley,  Fred  N.,  death  of 136 


Package   candies   a   best   paying 

side-line     381 

Packages  and  personality 335 

Packard,  C.  H.,  portrait  of 184 

Packard,  E.  H.,  snapshot  of 499 

Pail,  a  suport  for  a  candy 168 

Paint  for  show-cards 351 

Painting  cloth  signs 308 

"Panel     chemists"     affected     by 

war   443 

Papain,  uses  of 440 

Paper  cups  at  the  fountain 304 

pasting  to  iron 300 

Paraldehyde,  correcting  taste  of     44 

emulsion    of 351 

Parfait  as  a  money-maker,  the.   256 
Parke,  Albert  H.:  "Best  Method 

of  Eliminating  Waste". .. .    328 
"Cultivate  the  Physician". . .     15 
Farke,  Davis  &  Co.  entertaining 

290  druggists 317 

view    of    Research    Labora- 
tory      317 

Paste  for  labels 44 

Paste-pot,  a  brushless 431 

Pasting  paper  to  Iron 308 

Patent  medicine  in  England,  pro- 
posed legislation  concerning..    443 

Patriotic  attitude,  a 398 

Pearson's     Magazine,     a     muck- 
raking article  in 490 

Pease,  A.  V.,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of   404 

Peddlers,      preventing     sale     of 

contraband  synthetics  by 178 

Pellerin,     Henry     P.:     "Chapped 

Hand  Preparation"    511 

Peppermint,  growing  of 220 

Pepsin  compound,  elixir  of 131 

essence    of,    legislation    re- 
garding       267 

Percentage,  figuring 174 

of  alcohol,   estimating 395 

of  216  druggists 423 

solutions,   rules  for   prepar- 
ing     262 

Percolator  stand  made  from  soda 

stool    432 

Perfume   department,   arranging 

the    (illustrated)    420 

showers    of,    for   an    Easter 

display  128 

Perkins,  H.  P.,  Drug  Co.,  Chappel 

Hill,  Texas,  store  of 9 

Permanent      prescription      label 

numbers 431 

Peroxide  cream,  concerning  a. .    218 
Perrenot,  E.  A.:  "Goods  on  Dis- 
play Should  Bear  a  Price- 
tag"  408 

portrait  of    408 

Perrone,  D.  L.,  snapshots  of 145 

Perrone,  H.  A.,  snapshot  of 497 

Personality  and  packages 335 

Personal    letter    to    sell    tooth- 
brushes     391 

Pertinent  suggestions    84 

Peterson,  Alex  F.:  "How  Best 
Can  Women  Customers  Be 
Handled  Who  Insist  on  the 
Exchange      of     Rubber 

Goods?"    62 

"Let    the     Women     Do     the 

Work"    13 

!'Rf filling  the  Prescription'*'!   387 
Should      the      Prescription 
Clerk  or  the  Salesman  Re- 
celve  the  Highest  Salary?"  502 
Petrolatum,     liquid,    in    capsule 

filling   296 

to  pour 206 

Petrox,   liquid    394 


Pharmaceutical  experiment  sta- 
tion in  Wisconsin 135 

machinery,    recent   advances 

in 425 

Pharmacists  not  laborers 223 

Pharmacopoeial         preparations, 

adulteration  of   309 

Pharmacopoeia     of     Norway    is- 
sued        136 

the   new   British 443 

Pharmacy,   cleanliness  in 480 

law,  concerning  a  model...,    488 

Phenacetine,  solvent  for 527 

Philadelphia    Drug    Club,    views 

of   98 

Phone    orders,    a    checking   sys- 
tem  for    206 

Photographic      supplies      as      a 

"best-paying  side-line"    158 

Physician,   cultivate  the 15 

Physicians    jailed    for    violating 

narcotic  laws 312 

Pick,  Percy  C. :  "Personality  and 

Packages"   335 

Piercy,    Joseph    C,     portrait    of 

son   of    141 

Pill-mass  roller,  a 207 

"Pills  and  Piracy" 522 

Pills,    how    to    arrange    a    stock 

of   34 

Pipes  on   racks,   displaying 129 

Plant  Fellowship  founded 179 

Poe,  D.  L.,  as  a  hunter 145 

Poisoning,    a    new    antidote    for 

corrosive   sublimate    480 

Poisons   by  mail,   fallacy  of  re- 
cent     action      concerning 

sending    90 

concerning  prosecutions   for 

mailing    133 

"Poison,"   what  is  a I33 

Politics,  druggists  in 2.  8,  52, 

53,   54,   97,  227,  359,   360.   405, 

448,  450.  451 
Position    of    manufacturers    re- 
garding    sending     poison     by 

mail 90 

Post  card  canvasses. ..  .119.  166, 

242,  423 
Potassium    salts    supplanted    by 

sodium   salts    398 

Potter,  Fred  B.:  "A  Jug  Wheel".    126 

Potts.  Thos.  H.,  snapshot  of 316 

Poultry  tonic,   a 174 

Powell  Pharmacy,   Frank  L.,  an 

advertising    almanac    214 

Pratt,   Arthur  E.,    chapped-hand 

preparation     511 

Precipitation   in  a   formula 396 

Preliminary  educational  require- 
ments   being    advanced 447 

Preparations       for       roughened 

skins 510 

Prescription  clerk  and  the  sales- 
man     491 

department  ads 214,  259, 

273,   344,   390.   525 
department,   suitable   equip- 
ment for    517 

difficulties  discussed   40 

label  number,  a  permanent. .   431 

prices  are  too  low 225 

discussed   298 

side-lights    on 357 

pricing  a 251 

how  272  druggists  do  it.  119 
of    272    druggists,    com- 
ments upon 166 

service,  advertising  of 

214,    259,   273,    344,  390 

window   display    344 

work,      methods     of     fixing 

prices   in    195 

Prescriptionless  drug  stores....        4 

Prescriptions    by    wireless 92 

four  troublesome    216 

refilling    387 

without    consulting    the 

doctor 58 

two   to   price 388 

Preservative  flavors    440 

Presidents  of  some  of  the  State 

Pharmaceutical  Associations. .  146 
Premium  system  in  drug  stores.  429 
Price  conditions,  caused  by  war.   442 

cutters  and  quacks 104 

cutting  discussed    104 

fixing,  fight  to  make  legal..  134 
maintenance  legislation  ....  91 
mark  of  N.  A.  R.  D.  claimed 

to  be  unlawful 488 

question    of    523 

regulation.  Proprietary  As- 
sociation of  America  in 
favor   of    222 
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Price  tag,  should  goods  on  dis- 
play   always     bear     a     (three 

papers) 408 

Price,  George  Gaylespia:  "How 
I  Made  My  Own  Fixtures  and 

Show-cases" 520 

Prices,  a  slight  downward  tend- 
ency of 485 

keep    posted    on 478 

of    prescriptions,    side-light 

on S57 

raised  on  account  of  war. . .   354 

Pricing  a  prescription 251 

of  prescriptions,  comments 
on  methods  of  272  drug- 
gists   in    166 

prescriptions,  how  272  drug- 
gists do  it 119 

Princeton  Pharmacy  Co.,  com- 
munication from 475 

Printed  matter,  free  use  of 16 

Prize    offers 10,    51,   447 

"Prize  Questions  and  Answers". 
12.  58,  104,   154,  194,  234.  278, 

326,    377.    408.    454.   500 
Prize     Window      Display  —  face 

powder 193 

Prize-winning       advertisements, 

three 273 

formulas,        chapped       hand 

preparations 238 

vacation  stories    17 

Problem        concerning       specific 

gravity     209 

Procter    monument,    concerning 

the 223 

portrait  of  sculptor's  model 

of 374 

Profit  of  100  per  cent,  is  it  pos- 
sible to   make? 349 

table   for   reckoning 391 

Profits    and    earnings. .  .117,  139, 

293,   469,   492 
blank    form    for 
making  state- 
ments       313 

Proprietaries,   stamps   on? 399 

Proprietary  Association  of  Am- 
erica favors  price  regulation.    222 

Provost,  F.  T.,  snapshot  of 316 

Pruss,  William,  portrait  and 
mention  of    450 

Q 

Queeny,  John  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

home  of   144 

"Questions  and  Answers". ..  .12, 
58,    104.    154.    194.    234.    278. 

326,    377,    408,    451,   500 
Quickly-made  lantern  slides   . . .    522 
Quinine    and    aspirin    incompat- 
ible        527 

masking  taste  of 131 

R 

Radium   and    cancer 224 

Ransier,  H  E.:.  Chapped-hand  lo- 
tion advertisement 259 

Recipe  and  formula  books 3S5 

Records,  keeping  department,  in 

drug  stores 357 

Reducers,   a   ban   on 356 

Reed,  C.  C  portrait  of 147 

Reese,  J.  C.,  show-card  scrap- 
book,    a    388 

Refilling    prescriptions    without 

consulting  the  doctor.. 58,     61 

the   prescription,  on 170,  387 

"Reform,  A.  Ph.  A."..  67,   81,   123, 
138,   211,   254.  300,  340, 

341,   371,   401 
Rehfuss,   Jacob  H.,  portrait  and 

mention  of    364 

portrait  of 146 

Reif.  Herman  P.:  "Should  the 
Prescription  Clerk  or  the 
Salesman  Receive  the  Highest 

Salary?" 504 

Reigel,  Lewis  L.:  "Dollar  Watch- 
es— My  Best  Paying'  Side-line"  245 
Reis,  George  G. :  Drug  Conditions 

in  Alaska   (illustrated) 507 

Remington.   A.  L. :    "Best  Means 
of   Attracting  Children   to 

the  Store"    236 

prize-winning  advertisement  273 

Rent,  what  should  it  cost? 270 

Reregistration     fee,     efforts     to 

abolish    134 

Research  Laboratory,  Parke,  Da- 
vis &  Co  ,  view  of 317 

Retailers  should  advance  prices.    354 
Revolution      in      English      drug 
stores    413 


Reyer,  Emil:  "Estimating  Liquid 

in    a   Barrel" 299 

Richardson,  Sarah,   portrait  and 

mention  of   404 

Richards,      William      J.:      "Best 

Methods  of  Advertising  a 

Drug      Store      Having      a 

Neighborhood  Business"..      12 

"Has      the      Metric     System 

Proved  a  Failure?" 456 

portrait  of   12 

Rich.  D.  W.:  "Inner  Chamber  for 

Atomizers"    250 

Riker-Hegeman  developments.. .  266 
Rimmer.  Eugene  F. :  "Be.st  Means 
of  Handling  the  Constant- 
ly Growing  Business  in 
Biological  Products"  ....  411 
"Going  After  the  Disinfect- 
ant Business"    71 

Ritchey.  W.  P..  portrait  of 184 

Roadside    signs    as    advertising 

mediums 388 

Robinson,   Dr.   William   J.,   C6m- 

munication  from 122 

Robinson,  Frank  P.:  Chapped- 
hand  preparation   239 

Robinson,  T.  A.,  portrait  of 147 

Rogers,  N.  M.,  portrait  of  daugh- 
ter of   143 

Romanelli  Drug  Store,  picture  of  461 

Rose  &  Co.,  H.  A.,  store  of 85 

Rosengarten,  George  D..  Phila- 
delphia,  home   of 144 

Rouge,  powdered    264 

Rubber  bands  for  wrapping 129 

boots,  varnish  for 220 

dissolving  old    438 

goods,  methods  of  handling 
women  customers  who  In- 
sist on  exchange  of 62 

nipples,  displaying 431 

Ruddlman,  E.  A.:  "Papers  Want- 
ed for  Scientific  Section  of  A. 

Ph.  A."   209 

Rudes,  Clifford  H.,  portrait  of. .  .    156 

"Special  Sales  Pay" 156 

Rusby,  H.  H.,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of    52 

Russet  and  tan  shoe  polish 350 

Ryan,  Frank  G.,  portrait  of 184 

S 

Sailer,  W.  A.,  photo  of 187 

Salary,  a  question  of 176 

"Salary,  Should  the  Prescription 
Clerk  or  the  Salesman  Re- 
ceive the  Highest?"    500 

Salesman    and    the    prescription 

clerk,   the    491 

"Salesmanship    De    Luxe" 32 

Rales  system,   a  competitive....    128 
Salol    and    wasps,    similarity    of 

odors  of 338 

incompatibilities 42 

Salt  solution,  dispensing  pre- 
scription  of    41 

Salvarsan,     dissenting     opinions 

on 268 

Samuel,     W.     Scott:     "Pearson's 

Pills  and  Piracy" 522 

Sander,   Dr.   Enno,  mention   of. .   403 
Sanitary     Code     of     New     York, 

concerning 444 

powder 527 

Sarset,  C.  F.,  store  of 406 

Sayre,  H.  L.,  in  his  auto 183,  231 

Sayre,  L.  E.:  A,  Ph.  A.  reform. . . 

124,  301 
Scales,    weights    and    measures, 

startling  Inaccuracies    In 384 

Scarlet-red     ointments,     smooth 

and  eflficient    392 

Schafer.  H.  E.,  picture  of 233 

Schackelford  &  Seeton.  store  of.    498 
Schiller,  Norman  I.:  "To  Be  Sent 

Direct"    523 

Schlotterbeck,    J.    O..    returns    to 

University  of  Mifhigan 311 

Scholes  &  Co..  J.  H.,  chapped- 
hand  preparation   511 

Schlumberger,  views  of  his  al- 
falfa fields    182 

Schmidt.  J.  H.,  portrait  of 146 

Schmidt,  "Velveta."  photo  of 187 

Schneider.    Dr.    Albert,    portrait 

and  mention  of 373 

Schneider.      L.      C:      "Renewing 

Shelf-'bottle  Labels"    431 

Scholarships  for  women  estab- 
lished by  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D 445 

Schlotz  Drug  Co..  store  of 233 

Schreiner,  Jr.,  Albert,  portrait 
and  mention  of 495 


Schroeder,  John  P.,  photograph 

by    187 

Schroeder,  Mrs.  John  P.:    "Most 

Emphatically.  No"   118 

Schroera,  Ed.  G.,  portrait  of 147 

Schulze,    Louis:     "A    Telephone 

Window    Display"    415 

Scott,  J.  C,  Bethel,  Ohio,  portrait 

of  son  of 143 

Scott,  Jr.,  S.  M.,  snapshot  of. . .  407 
Scovllle,    Wilbur  L.:    'A.   Ph.   A. 

Reform"    81,  211 

"Capsules  of  Science" 

42,   132.   217.   261,  306.  347. 

393,  440,  484.  526 
Scrap-book  for  window  displays  296 
Scratches   on   polished  floors,   to 

prevent 213 

Scruggs.  R.  H.,  snapshot  of 209 

'The  Fun  in  Fishing" 208 

Seasonable    window    trims,    two 

(illustrated)     115 

Secretaries  of  Boards  in  U.  S. . . 

131,  528 
Security      Drug      Co.,      Eugene 

Kurtz,  store   of 233 

Seed  catalogue  advertisement...   305 
Seeds,  promoting  sale  of  garden  305 

Sehl,  Edward,  portrait  of 146 

Selby,  Fred  L.,  In  his  auto 407 

Self-medication     In    New     York, 

legislation  pertaining  to 444 

Selling-  tooth-brushes   34 

Semmones,   William   S.,   portrait 

and   mention    of 506 

Shampoos,  dry 483 

Shane,   Frank,   portrait  of 160 

"Selling  Wall-paper"    160 

Sharpe,    H.     A.:    "A    Permanent 

Prescription  Label  Number"..    431 
Sheet    music    as    a   best   paying 

side-line     64 

Shelf-bottles,     renewing     labels 

for   431 

Sherman.  Charles  R..  mention  of  227 
Sherwood.   H.   J.  Co.,   prize-win- 
ning advertisement  273 

Shoe    blacking,    liquid 175 

dressing,  water-proof 175 

Shoes,     white    canvas,    dressing 

for    395 

Shortridge.   G.   T.,   chapped-hand 

preparations 610 

"Should  a  Druggist  Carry  Lia- 
bility Insurance?"   457 

"Should  the  Salesman  in  Front 
or  Prescription  Clerk  in  the 
Rear  Receive  the  Highest  Sal- 
ary?"        600 

Show  card,  a  talcum  powder...   258 

paint 361 

scrap-book 388 

cards  three  specimens  of. . .   215 
cases  devoted  to  special  pur- 
poses, small   39 

made  by  a  druggist 520 

what  should  we  display  In 

and  on? 278 

colors    440 

Shotwell.     M.     R.:     "Tapping    a 

Barrel"   206 

Shreveport  Drug  Co.,  Wm.  G. 
Hudson,     mgr.,     store     of      (6 

views)    276,  319 

Side-lines,  best  paying.  .158,  203, 

245.   292,   329,  881 
"Side-lines,  Shall  We  Push  Cer- 
tain Ones  to  the  Limit?" 377 

Sifter,  a  serviceable 250 

Sign,  an  unusual 213 

Signs,  painting  cloth 308 

Silvering  mirror  backs 263 

Silver  plating  of  metals 130 

Simmons,  George  H.,  mention  of 

400,  489 

Simmons,  G.  W.,  portrait  of 146 

Singer,  J.  C,  snapshot  of 316 

Sinking  fund,  desirability  of,  for 

drug  stores 270 

Sisson,  Ray  S.:    "Building  up  a 

Subscription  Agency" 106 

portrait  of    106 

Sklllman,  Harry,  photo  of 187 

Skins,  preparations  for  rough- 
ened       510 

Slitkin,  David  R.,  photographed 

with   his  son 229 

Smith.  Claud  A.:  "Phishing  Cer- 
tain Side-lines  to  the  Limit"..   877 
Smith,  Mrs.  Claud  A.:  "The  No- 
blest Calling  of  Them  All"...   112 
Smith   &  Ratliff  Drug  Store,   H. 

C.  Cox,  mgr..  store  of 277 

Snow  tunnel,  picture  of 188 
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Soap   advertised    in    an    unusual 

way   391 

a  good  liquid 174 

in  "Milk   of  Roses" 350 

window,   a  unique 173 

Soda,  building  business  in 302 

foams,  how  they  are  made.    303 
fountain  advertisements   . . .   212 
ideas   of   237   drug-g-ists   on 

the 242 

fountains,    an    Englishman's 

ideas  of  American 213 

formulas   for    212,   304,   342 

how  to  make  it  popular....   304 
stool    used    as    a    percolator 

stand     432 

"Soda   Fountain,   The".. 212,  255, 

302,  341 
Sodium  salts  supplanting  potas- 
sium   salts    398 

Soft  capsules,  to  fill 207 

soap,   a  light 350 

Sole   leather,   bleaching 176 

Solidified   alcohol    350 

Solution    of   magnesium    citrate, 

regarding    • |4 

Solvents,  proper  use  of ioo 

"Sorehead"  in  chickens.. 308,  351, 

395,  475 

Sore-throat  mixture   528 

Southern  Drug  Co.,  jobbing  house 

of 220 

drug  store   in  its  own  sky- 
scraper     473 

Special  holiday  window  trims..      36 

sales,  do  they  pay? 156 

Specialties,  pushing  a  couple  of.      40 
Specific    gravity,    problem    con- 
cerning        209 

Spence,  T.  H.,  summer  cottage  of 

(2   views)    230 

Spero,  A.  P.:    "Improving  Elixir 
Iron,  Quinine  and  Strychnine"   339 

Spotts  &  Post,  store  of 498 

Spratt,     John    C,     portrait    and 

mention  of   96 

Square    Drug    Co.    and    its    two 

stores    506 

Squires,  Ralph  W.,  portrait  and 

mention  of   450 

Stackelman,  Wm.  E.:  "A  Handy 

Gauze  Holder" 168 

Stains  on  glass,  to  remove 396 

removing  methylene  blue. . .   296 
Stall,  Geo.  A.:  A  hrain  tickler  in- 
volved          15 

Stamp    act,     manufacturers    as- 
sume  burden   of 485 

Stamps    on    proprietaries? 399 

war-tax,      date     when     they 

must  be  affixed 485 

Standish,     F.:     "Arranging     the 

Perfume   Department"    . . .    420 
"Equipping  a  Modern   Drug 

Store" 282 

"Getting    the    Most    Out    of 

Cigars  and  Tobacco". .  ^.  i    332 
"Suitable  Equipment  for  the 

Prescription    Department"  517 
"The   Candy   Department   in 
the   Modern   Drug   Store".   460 
Startling    inaccuracy    in    scales, 

weights  and  measures 384 

State  association  meetings,  pic- 
tures  taken   at 316 

Statement,    blank    form    of,    for 

submitting  business    313 

Statements  of  stores  analyzed.. 

117,   139,   293,    313.   469,  492 
Stationery  case,  order  in  the...    207 

points    in    handling  of 428 

Statler's    codes    437 

Steckelmann,     William     E.:     "A 

One-cent  Cigar  Sale" 344 

"Package    Candies    My   Best 

Paying   Side-line"    381 

"Scrap-book      for      Window 

Displays"     296 

Steffles,    R.    S.,    on    prescription 

pricing 253 

Stein,   A.,   picture  of 233 

Sternig,  N.,  chapped-hand  prep- 
aration      511 

Stevens,  Grant  W.,  portrait  and 

mention  of 366 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy, 
class  of  1914,  group  pic- 
ture of   362 

fiftieth  jubilee    401,  488 

Stock,    indexing    a    drug 428 

tonic,   a    174 

Stofer,    R.    C,    Norwich,    N.    T., 
portrait   of    99 


Store  managers,  scarcity  of 309 

paper,    a    83 

reviewed    82 

statements  analyzed 117, 

139,   293,   313,   469,   492 

STORES,  PICTURES  OF: 

Amos,  Moses,  Atlanta,  Ga.    496 

Anderson,  C.  E.,  Movllle, 
Iowa    498 

Anderson's  Pharmacy, 
Houston,  Texas 406 

Austin,  Ed.,  Midland,  Mich.    319 

Bettes,  C.  C,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla 361 

Bienville  Pharmacy,  Mo- 
bile, Ala 318 

Bixby  &  Potter,.  Republic, 
Kansas    319 

Bodemann,  Wilhelm,  Chi- 
cago,  111 232 

Burke.  H.  F.,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va 9 

Clark's  Drug  Store,  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich 462 

Cochran's  Pharmacy,  Liv- 
ingston, Texas 318 

Coleman,  Dr.  F.  F.,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J 319 

Colleton  Pharmacy,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich 334 

Grumpier  Pharmacy,  Rich- 
mond,   Texas 232 

Dailey,  Beveridge  &  Gra- 
ham, Helena,  Mont 284 

Dedman's  Drug  Store,  Ar- 
kansas City,  Ark 319 

Delaney,  E.  E.,  Angleton, 
Texas    182 

Drury's  Pharmacy,  Rox- 
bury.  Mass 232 

Dwinell,  H.  J.,  Maynard, 
Mass 315 

Eclipse  Drug  Co.,  Jackson, 
Miss 9 

Fort  Towson  Drug  Co., 
Fort  Towson,  Okla 406 

Fortune-Ward  Co.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn 295 

Glasgow  Drug  Co.,  Glas- 
gow, Mont 406 

Glass  Drug  Co.,  Petoskey, 
Mich 421,   517 

Groover-Steward  Drug  Co., 
Jacksonville,    Fla 220 

Guenther,  Harold  D.,  Read- 
ing,  Pa 318 

Hastings  Drug  Store,  Chl- 
co,  Cal 277 

Hermanville  Drug  Co., 
Hermanville,  Miss 406 

Holmes,  F.,  Bracketville, 
Tex 318 

Hughart's  Pharmacy,  Nam- 
pa,    Idaho 233 

Hunter,  James  A.,  Brook- 
lyn,   N.    Y 518 

Keyser  Pharmacy,  Keyser, 
W.  Va 498 

Kiesling,  A.  E.,  Houston, 
Texas 277 

Kinsel's  Pharmacy,  W.  C. 
Kinsel,   Seattle,   Wash..    232 

Krueger,  E.  A.,  Marinette, 
Wis 233 

La  Mesa  Drug  Store,  Chas. 
H.  Noyes,  La  Mesa,  Cal.    277 

Linden  Drug  Co.,  Linden, 
Texas    233 

Livingston  Drug  Co.,  Liv- 
ingston. Tex 498 

Logan,  William  B.,  Shel- 
toyville,   Ky 453 

Marks  Drug  Store,  Park 
Falls,  Wis 123 

Marshall,  Hu,gh,  Mon- 
mouth.  Ill 9 

Marshall-Snyder  Dru.g  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  2 
views 453 

Martin,  A.  J.,  Boston, 
Mass 232 

McComb  Drug  Company, 
McComb,  Okla 453 

Modern  Pharmacy,  The, 
Lafayette,  Ind 498 

Mundis  Drug  Store,  lola, 
Kansas 232 

Murray  &  Sparks  Drug 
Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,   6  views   452 

Myer,  O.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T 519 

Nelson,  C.  E.,  Cooper.sville, 
Mich 277 


STORES,  PICTURES  OP-Conttnued. 

Newcomer,    M.    F.,    &  Son, 

Toledo.    Ohio    186 

Oetzel    &    Torrance,    Dan- 
ville,   111 406 

Perkins,     H.     P.,    Chappel 

Hill,  Tex 9 

Romanelli  Drug  Store,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa   461 

Rose  &  Co.,  H.  A.,  Sydney, 

Australia 85 

Sarset,      C.      F.,      Bouden, 

Iowa   406 

Shackelford       &       Seeton, 

Wynnewood,  Okla 498 

Scholtz  Drug  Co.,  Denver, 

Col 233 

Security      Drug     Co.,      St. 

Louis.  Mo 233 

Shreveport  Drug  Co.,  AVil- 
liam  G.  Hudson,  mgr., 
Shreveport,         La.         (6 

views)    276,  319 

Smith  &  RatlifE,  Oskaloosa, 

Kansas 277 

Southern  Drug  Co.,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla 220 

Spotts    &    Post,     LaMars, 

Iowa    498 

Square    Drug    Co.,    Knox- 

ville,    Tenn 506 

Taylor,     M.     M.,      Tampa, 

Florida 277 

Union   Drug  Store,  Union, 

Miss 9 

University      Drug      Store, 

Austin.  Texas 9 

Van  Antwerp  Drug  Cor- 
poration, Mobile,  Ala... 

473,  474 
Veach-Chose      Drug      Co., 

Helena,  Mont 332 

Victoria-Apotheke,  Zur- 
ich, Switzerland   55 

Warsaw  Drug  Co.,  War- 
saw, N.  C 453 

Weber  Drug  Store,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 2S2 

Weibel,  Alfred  T.,  Chi- 
cago, 111 283 

Wells,  estate  of  H.  C,  Elk- 
ton,  Md 318 

Witherspoon,       Chas.       E., 

Galveston,  Texas    319 

Whitney,         Harry         M., 

Presque  Isle,   Me 460 

Whitten  Drug  Store,  Mur- 

freesboro.  Ark 318 

Wold,  K.  O.,  Austin,  Minn.   453 

Storm-glass,  the  liquid  in  a 175 

Story  of  a  druggist's  life,  a  true 

(illustrated)     416 

Strawberries  at  the  fountain... 

255,   302 
Strehl,  F.  P.:  "Unreasonable  Pa- 
trons"     432 

Strehl,  Louis   J.:  "Best  Location 

for  the  Cigar  Counter"..,   327 
"What  is  the  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Delivery  Service?"...    380 
Strlckler,    Margaret    E.:    "Don't 

Refill  Without  Authority" 61 

"Strong  Drink  the  Cause  of  My 

Downfall"    188 

Strong,  S.  E.,  portrait  of 184 

Strong,  W.  B.,  portrait  of 185 

Stuart  Drug  Co.,  a  trade  pulling 

letter 435 

Students,     commercial     training 

for 269 

Success,    what    are    the    chances 

for?    286 

Suitable  equipment  for  the  pre- 
scription department   517 

Sulphur,     to     make     a     smooth 

pomade  with    263 

Sunday-closing     issue     in     New 

York    45 

Sweeping  compounds.  ..  .88,   264,   483 

Swift,  E.  G.,  and  family 228 

private    car    of 228 

touring  India 228 

Syllabus,    Pharma^ceutical,    com- 
ment upon    337 

publication     of    second    edi- 
tion        92 

ready  for  distribution 125 

withstands    an    attack 402 

"Synthetic  Salesman,  A,"   poem.    325 
Systematizing  a  stock  of  drugs.    432 
System     Magazine     investigates 
cost  of  doing  business 181 
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Tablet  making  machines,  photo- 
graphs of    425 

Tague,    John    R.,    portrait    and 

mention  of    449 

Talcum  powder  show  card 258 

Tan  and  russet  shoe  polish 350 

Tattoo   marks,   removing.  ..  .394,  482 
Taylor,  Henry  L. :  "The  Pharma- 
ceutical Syllabus"    337 

Taylor,     J.    Earl:    "A    Magazine 

Window   Display"    33 

"Featuring  Magazines  in  the 

Window"    108 

"Giving    Your    Trade    Some- 
thing: New" 379 

"Magazine  Window  Display"  285 
"Three  Considerations"    ....      63 

Taylor,  M.  M.,  store  of 277 

Taylor,    W.    A.:    "Refilling    the 

Prescription?    No!" 170 

Tax  bill,  emergency  war,  pro- 
visions of    441 

Taxes  occasioned  by  war 399 

Tea  room  In  a  drug  store 343 

Telephone   salesmanship    129 

service    advertised    by   win- 
dow display   415 

as  a  means  of  securing  bus- 
iness        391 

Tennessee     firm     and     its     two 

stores,  a 506 

Test-tube   holder    431 

Theising,     E.    H.,     portrait     and 

mention  of 373 

Theriot,  F.  P.:  Chapped-hand 
preparation — second  prize  for- 
mula       238 

Thermometer  display  rack,  a...  34 
Thiersch's  antiseptic  solution...  438 
Thiesen,    T.    W.,    annual    "Kids' 

Day"   468 

Thomas,  Francis:  "A  Non-explo- 
sive Cleaning  Fluid" 126 

Thomas,  Geo  N:  "Dispensing  Eu- 

quinine   in  Liquid  Form" 76 

Thomas,  Theodore  M.,  in  his  au- 
tomobile     183 

Thompson,  N.  A.:  "A  Serviceable 

Sifter"    250 

Thorn,       Harry,       chapped-hand 

preparation 511 

Thornton,    Henry,    portrait    and 

mention  of   7 

Three   considerations    63 

Throat,  mixture  for  sore 528 

Tincture     gentian     compoud, 

acetic    392 

Tobacco  and  cigars,  getting  the 

most  out  of  (illustrated).    332 
dealers,    law    regarding    tax 

on     486 

Toilet  powder   527 

soaps  and  "America  First". .   478 
"Too  Bipr  a  Side-line  Caused  My 

Failure"    191 

Tooth  brush,  the  unsanitary....    430 

brushes  by  the  bushel 259 

paste,  non-drying 438 

pastes,  chalk  in 351 

Toowoomba,  Australia,  views  of  19 
Toren,  Theodore  C,  prescription 

pricing   388 

Torrence,     J.     D.,     view     of    his 

house  and   automobile 183 

Trade  journals  and  the  clerk...    430 
paper,  the  great  value  of  the     95 
Trading  stamps,  legislation  con- 
cerning  coupons  and 268 

True  story   of  a  druggist's   life, 

the   (illustrated)    416,  463 

Two    difficult    prescriptions    dis- 
cussed        84 

partners   and   a   question   of 

division    130 

Typewritten  letters  as  trade 
pullers    435 

U 

Underwood,  C.  H.,  on  a  fishing 
trip    407 

Union  Drug  Store,  Union,  Miss., 
C.  C.  Davis,  proprietor,  store 
of    9 

United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
See  U.  S.  P. 

University  Drug  Store,  Austin, 
Tex.,  P.  W.  McFadden,  store 
of 9 

Updike,  Glenn  B.:  "Unnecessary 
Waste  of  Oil  of  Lemon" 206 


Urinary  antiseptics   347 

Use  of  printed  matter 16 

U.  S.  P.,  making  criticisms  of...      44 

ninth    edition    nearing   com- 
pletion       135 

suggestions  for  change  in..    172 

V 

Vacation  stories,  prize-winning.      17 
Van  Antwerp  Drug  Corporation 

in  its  own  skyscraper....   473 
stores  of  (three  views). .473,  474 

Vanishing  cream,  a 264 

Van   Vleet,   Mrs.    P.    P.,    portrait 

of    142 

Varnish  from  floors,  removing..    130 
Varnum,  Walter  H.:  "Price  Cut- 
ters  and   Quacks" 104 

Veach-Chose  Drug  Co..  store  of.    332 
Veaco,  Sidney  H.:  "Goods  on  Dis- 
play Should  Bear  a  Price-tag"  409 
Veazey,  Earl,  photographed  on  a 

fishing  trip 382 

Venereal      prophylaxis      in     the 

armies    35 

Veterinary   medicine,   red   labels 

for   250 

"Victim  of  the  Season,"  poem..    427 
Victoria-Apotheke,  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland. H.  Feinstein,  proprie- 
tor,   6    pictures   of   store 55 

Vinson,    W.    S.,    nephew    of 497 

Vltamines,   what   they    are 484 

Von  Rohr,  Arthur,  portrait  and 
mention  of   96 

W 

Wabana  Drug  Company,  pre- 
scription department  adver- 
tisement         259 

"Waiting,    Listening,    Waiting!" 

poem 114 

Waldmann,    Rudolph:     "Creosote 

Pill  Mass"   253 

Waldorf,     Edward     H.,     portrait 

and    mention   of 249 

Walker,  Alfred  L.,  snapshot  of.  .    407 
Wallace,    John    C,    portrait    and 

mention  of 99,   366 

Wall-paper,  methods  of  selling.    160 
Walsh,  E.  F.,  "Method  of  Fixing 

Prices  in  Prescription  Work".    195 
Walters,  Chas.  E.:  "Has  the  Met- 
ric System  Proved  a  Failure?"   455 
War   and    the   drug    business    in 

Great  Britain 458 

in  Europe,  effects   of 353,  397 

price  conditions    442 

prices,  explaining 478 

raises   prices    354 

tax   bill,   emergency   provis- 
ions of   441 

tax,    manufacturers    assume 

burden  of    485 

taxes     399 

time  ad.,  a 434 

Wardin.  R.  L.,  photo  of 187 

Warnick,  Roy  S. :  "Should  the 
Prescription  Clerk  or  the 
Salesman  Receive  the  High- 
est   Salary?"     501 

Warsaw  Drug  Co.,  store  of 453 

Warts,   removal    of 172 

Waste,  best  method  of  eliminat- 
ing      328 

Watches,    dollar,    a   best   paying 

side-line 245 

Water,    artificial   mineral 482 

as  a  menstruum  for  opium. .   346 

Water-glass,  selling   390 

Water-proof   shoe   dressing 175 

Weaver,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  portrait  and 

mention  of   449 

Weber  Drug  Company,  store  of.    282 
Webster,  W.  P.  &  Co.:  "To  Pour 

Petrolatum"   206 

Week  in  Paris  and  Vicinity,  a..      21 

Weeks,  B.  W.,  snapshot  of 316 

Weibel,  Alfred  T.,  store  of 233 

Weighing  diflficulty  discussed...   436 
Weights  and  measures,  an  Am- 
erican system   of 200 

measures   and   scales,   start- 
ling- inaccuracies  in 384 

Weisel,   John  H.,   summer    home 

of 230 

Weisenburger,  Virgil  D.,  por- 
trait and  mention  of 54 

Weller,  Mrs.  Charles  F.,  Omaha. 

Neb.,  portrait  of 142 

Wells,  H.  C,  estate.  D.  S.  Terrell, 
manager,  store  of 318 


West,  Chas.  A.,  portrait  and 
mention  of 99,  403 

West  Virginia    druggists   on   an 

outing,    snapshot   of 407 

Its  new  liquor  law 515 

strong  liquor  act  In 401 

"What  la  Best  Method  of  Fixing 
Prices  in  Prescription  Work?"  195 

"Which  Is  Better— a  Few  Side- 
lines Pushed  to  the  Limit  or 
Always  Something  New?"  (3 
papers)   377 

Whisky,    "what   is   It?" 6 

White  cedar  oil 88 

White,  H.  J.:  "Has  the  Metric 
System  Proved  a  Failure?"...   454 

Whitney,  Harry  N.,  store  of....   460 

Whitten  Drug  Store,  the,  pic- 
ture  of 318 

Whltwell,  B.:  "A  Test-tube 
Holder"    431 

Whltworth,  Alf.:  "Cigar  Dis- 
play"      524 

"Why  I  Failed  In  the  Drug  Bus- 
iness"  (three  articles) 188 

Why  the  window  Is  valuable...      79 

Wllbert,    M.    I.:    "A.    Ph.    A.    Re- 
form"   124,  211.  340 

portrait  and  mention  of....    376 

Wilkinson,   J.,   daughter  of 229 

Wills,  Kenneth  M. — An  Austra- 
lian Vacation    (illustrated)...      18 

Wilson,  Charles  E.:  "Should  the 
Prescription  Clerk  or  the 
Salesman  Receive  the  Highest 
Salary?"  501 

Wilson.  Robert  C.  portrait  of..    147 

Window  displays  and  basic  prin- 
ciples       *1* 

WINDOW  DISPLAYS: 

Bug  exterminators    305 

Cigars 524 

at  Fourth  of  July 241 

Coca   cola    258 

Everflowing  bottle    330 

Face   powder    193 

Fireworks   258 

Magazines   33,  109,  285 

Materials    for   shaving 153 

Package  candy 153,   214 

Scrap-book  for 296 

Telephone   service    415 

Vinol  ••••    129 

Window   trimming,    a  new    idea 

in    (illustrated)     275 

a  new  note  in  (illustrated).      65 
trims,   two   seasonable   ones 

(Illustrated)    Ho 

Windows,    simplicity    the    key- 
note of   these   two    (illus- 

trated)   }?,j 

their  appeal  to  customers. .  .    5-4 
Wireless  used  to  send  prescrip- 
tions     

Withe'rspoon,  Chas.  B.,  store  of.   319 

Wold,  K.  O.,  store  of ;•••••.•   '"^ 

Women's   Organization   of  N.  A. 

R   D.,  annual  meeting  ol..    o»>» 
establishes  scholarships  for 

women * 

Wood  alcohol.  Information  con- 

cerning   -  •  -     *'■ 

legislation  concerning 

Woodruff,    Charles    M.,    portrait     ^^ 

Workingmen's  compensation  law, 
liability    of    druggists    m    re- 

gard   to    •••• %* 

Worm  powder  for  children »' 

Wrong  advice   • •  •  •  •   *" 

WuUing,    Frederick    J.,    portrait 

and    mention    of ^'^ 

Y 

Yeast   dry 

Youmans,       H.,       chapped-hand 

Yo^u^nT'^a'a:    ^.WesV  Virginia 

and  Its  New  Liquor  Law   ol6 

Z 
Zavltz.  W..  picture  of.. ........  "8 

Zimmerman.  M..  and  Charles  W. 
Hurd:    "Drug    Chains    In    the 

U.    S."     •• **^ 

Zlmmermann.  H.  F,:  A  thermom- 

eter  display  rack «* 

"Order     in     the     Stationery 

Qase"    207 

"Some  Advertising  Methods"     38 
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Turning   elsewhere    for    re- 

THE  BICHLORIDE  ,  r       •       -n 

AGITATION.  ^^"t  occurrences  of  signifi- 
cance, we  find  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hour  is  perhaps  the  agitation  to 
obtain  laws  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  tablets  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Pretty 
nearly  every  city  council,  municipal  board  of 
health,  and  State  legislature,  not  to  mention 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  is  consider- 
ing this  question,  and  we  can  scarcely  resist 
the  feeling  that  a  mountain  is  being  made  out 
of  a  molehill.  What  is  there  back  of  the  whole 
thing  anyway  except  newspaper  sensation? 

A  banker  down  in  Georgia  died  a  slow  death 
as  a  result  of  accidental  poisoning  by  a  tablet 
of  mercuric  chloride.  This  was  a  new  topic 
for  newspaper  comment,  and  it  was  well  adapt- 
ed to  dramatic  treatment.  Ever  since  then  the 
papers  of  the  nation  have  been  flooded  with 
editorials  and  news  stories.  Something  like 
14  or  15  deaths  have  since  resulted,  but,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  determine,  nearly  all  of  the 
victims  have  died  as  the  result  of  suicidal  in- 
tent. They  took  mercuric  chloride  instead  of 
carbolic  acid  because  the  newspapers  had  edu- 
cated them  to  the  use  of  this  new  means  of 
shuffling  off  the  mortal  coil. 


THE  DRUG  MER- 
GER. 


Things  seem  to  be  a  little 
quiet  in  the  drug  world  this 
month — so  far,  at  least,  as 
developments  are  concerned  of  particular  im- 
portance. Of  course  the  recent  purchase  of  the 
Riker-Hegeman  group  of  drug  stores  by  the 
man  in  control  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co. 
continues  to  elicit  comment,  but  this  is  now 
more  or  less  of  a  closed  incident.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  we  are  giving  space  to  an  inter- 
esting personal  interview  with  George  J.  Whe- 
lan,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  recent  amalga- 
mation, and  in  our  department  of  "The  Hall 
of  Fame"  we  are  printing  portraits  of,  and 
saying  something  about,  other  men  who  are 
involved  in  this  situation. 


UNIFORMITY  DE- 
SIRABLE. 


What  is  therefore  needed, 
after  all,  is  not  so  much  a 
control  of  the  sale  of  mer- 
curic chloride  as  a  muzzle  for  the  newspapers. 
Nevertheless  there  is  something  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  public  ought  to  be  protected 
against  the  accidental  use  of  this  toxic  chem- 
ical. But  the  legislation  ought  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  As  things  look  now, 
we  shall  have  within  a  few  months  a  perfect 
crazy-quilt  of  legislative  enactments.  What  is 
the  poor  manufacturer  or  jobber  going  to  do 
who  must  have  his  products  made  in  uniform 
style,  not  knowing  where  they  are  going  to  be 
shipped  and  sold? 

The  proposition  to  turn  this  thing  over  to 
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the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference,  with  a 
request  to  frame  up  a  suitable  bill  for  both 
Federal  and  State  use,  strikes  us  as  being  ex- 
cellent. In  the  meantime  several  city  councils 
have  already  adopted  local  ordinances  various- 
ly providing  for  such  devices  as  a  special  color 
for  the  tablets  themselves,  individual  wrapping 
for  each  tablet,  a  glass  container  for  each 
package,  the  word  "poison"  on  the  label,  etc., 
etc.  Some  one  declared  in  a  meeting  down  in 
New  York  the  other  day  that  physicians  hand 
out  bichloride  tablets  in  envelopes  without  any 
label  at  all.  How  are  you  going  to  get  at  this 
phase  of  the  problem? 


All  of  which  suggests,  while 
"""H^rTH  BOARDS,  wc   are   on  this   subject   of 

public  health,  that  the  drug- 
gists of  New  York  City  are  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  pharmacist  to  a 
responsible  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health  of  the  city.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Alpers  has  been  suggested  for  this  place — and 
the  suggestion  is  certainly  an  admirable  one. 
Physicians  usually  if  not  always  figure  largely 
on  boards  of  health,  and  pharmacists  have  al- 
most an  equal  right  to  be  considered.  Certain 
it  is  that  a  pharmacist  on  every  such  board 
could  protect  the  interests  of  the  drug  trade, 
heading  off  a  lot  of  fool  actions  of  one  kind 
and  another.  A  pharmacist  in  the  Health  De- 
partment of  New  York  City,  for  instance, 
would  be  very  useful  in  the  present  demand 
for  rulings  and  regulations  on  this  bichloride 
matter.  Incidentally  we  observe  that  Dr.  H. 
W.  Wiley,  of  pure  food  fame,  is  likely  to  be 
made  Health  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  New 
York  by  Mayor-elect  Mitchell.  If  Dr.  Alpers 
has  been  in  the  past  what  is  known  as  a  "Wiley 
man"  his  chances  for  appointment  are  good. 


THE  N.  A.  R.  D. 
PROGRAMME. 


The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  met  in  Chi- 
cago last  month,  but  little 
was  done  except  to  confirm  the  existing  poli- 
cies of  the  organization.  Apparently  only  one 
new  note  was  struck.  It  was  decided  to  de- 
velop certain  "service  features" — ^notably  a 
purchasing  bureau  where  members  may  secure 
at  low  prices  things  needed  for  themselves  and 
not  for  resale.  A  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  put  these  plans  into  shape  and  pre- 
sent them  to  the  full  committee  later  on  for 


decision.  Propaganda  work,  the  organization 
department,  "Monthly  Therapeutic  Topics," 
legislative  activities  and  the  like  were  all  sup- 
ported. Philadelphia  was  selected  for  the  next 
meeting,  but  we  observe  that,  as  has  happened 
so  often  before,  the  same  date  was  chosen  as 
that  previously  taken  by  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  namely,  August  24. 
This  is  certainly  unfortunate,  and  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

*     *     * 

In  the  meantime  it  is  an- 
^?SE--NOT^s.™nounced    that    Charles    M. 

Carr  has  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Journal  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  Hugh  Craig.  Mr. 
Craig  has  for  some  years  been  one  of  the  as- 
sistant editors  of  the  Druggists  Circular.  He 
has  more  or  less  regularly  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to 
report  those  gatherings  for  his  paper,  and  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  force  and 
character.  He  has  convictions  of  his  own,  and 
he  will  be  found  a  useful  servant  to  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  if  the  Executive  Committee  doesn't  dis- 
turb him  too  much.  If  we  mistake  not,  Craig 
is  a  man  who  isn't  likely  to  budge  unless  he  is 
convinced  that  he  ought  to.  How  he  will  get 
along  with  six  or  seven  bosses  remains  to  be 
seen.  Anyhow  you  can  look  for  something 
doing  in  the  Journal  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Meanwhile  we  observe  that  a  "Founder's 
Number"  of  the  Journal  was  to  have  been  pub- 
lished on  December  25  in  which  Editor  Carr's 
swan  song  was  scheduled  for  appearance.  Mr. 
Carr's  new  journalistic  enterprise  was  men- 
tioned in  these  columns  last  month. 


George  P.  Engelhard  Is  an 
^^'^coNGREss'.^*    orator    whose    talents    are 

largely  wasted  in  pharmacy. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  held  phar- 
maceutical audiences  spellbound  by  his  colorful 
invectives  against  the  crime  of  medical  dis- 
pensing, but  after  all  he  deserves  a  larger  audi- 
ence. We  are  pleased  to  see  that  he  is  now  a 
candidate  for  the  Progressive  nomination  for 
Congress  in  his  district.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
Engelhard  narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  Con- 
gress, and  more  recently  he  had  a  still  nar- 
rower escape  from  the  mayoralty  of  Evanston. 
This  time  we  hope  his  constituents  will  push 
him  across  the  line  and  send  him  down   to 
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Washington.  Now  that  we  have  a  pharma- 
ceutical editor  as  president-elect  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  another 
as  a  member  of  the  City  Council  in  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  we  need  a  pharmaceutical  pub- 
lisher in  Congress. 

*     *     * 

Already  arrangements  are 
A  BIG  MEETING!  being  made,  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  this 
city  next  August.  The  week  beginning  Mon- 
day, August  24,  is  the  time,  and  the  Hotel 
Pontchartrain  is  the  place.  The  Michigan 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  seizing  upon 
the  opportunity,  has  decided  to  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  Detroit  during  the  same  week. 
President  J.  H.  Webster,  of  the  Detroit  Retail 
Druggists'  Association,  has  appointed  a  long 
list  of  committees  to  look  after  all  the  details, 
and  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  a  pharma- 
ceutical week  here  next  year  that  will  make 
history.  Detroit  is  an  ideal  convention  town 
anyway,  and  everybody  who  hasn't  been  here 
is  always  looking  for  an  excuse  to  come.  The 
man  who  has  been  here  doesn't  wait  for  an 
excuse — he  comes  anyway. 


In  a  previous  paragraph  we 

TWO  PHILADELPHIA    i  r  j\.^i<-^ 

DESIRES.  "^v^    referred    to    the    fact 

that  Philadelphia  has  been 
selected  as  the  next  meeting  place  for  the  N, 
A.  R.  D.  This  represents  one  of  two  victories 
hungered  for  by  our  Philadelphia  friends.  The 
other  is  a  desire  that  the  proposed  A.  Ph.  A. 
building  shall  be  located  in  their  city.  The 
Philadelphians  argue  that  their  town  is  really 
the  birthplace  of  American  pharmacy;  that  it 
is  at  the  present  time  very  nearly  the  center 
of  things,  if  not  actually,  indeed,  on  the  very 
spot ;  and  that  for  these  and  other  reasons,  too 
numerous  to  itemize,  Philadelphia  should  be 
selected.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  and 
is  going  after  the  thing  hard.  'Rah  for  Phila- 
delphia ! 

An     investigation     recently 
DANGERS.  conducted    by    the     United 

States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture discloses  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  sudden  and  very  significant  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  heroin  by  drug 
fiends.     These  unfortunate   individuals,   find- 


ing it  difficult  to  obtain  morphine  and 
cocaine  under  the  anti-narcotic  laws,  have 
turned  to  heroin  for  relief.  In  one  sense  this 
is  jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire, 
inasmuch  as  heroin  occasionally  kills  the  vic- 
tim outright,  and  when  it  doesn't  do  that  it 
develops  a  habit  that  is  far  harder  to  overcome 
than  the  morphine  or  the  cocaine  habit.  As 
indicating  the  wide  sale  of  the  substance,  it  is 
stated  by  the  government  authorities  that  one 
druggist  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  store  is 
located  in  an  undesirable  section  of  his  city, 
has  been  buying  heroin  tablets  in  lots  of 
25,000! 

*     *     * 

In  the  November  issue  of 
A  CORRECTION,  the  BULLETIN,  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  paper,  while 
discussing  the  recent  cut-rate  tobacco  war  in 
New  England,  we  asserted  among  other  things 
that  "The  American  Tobacco  Co.  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  behind  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  concern."  We  are  informed  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  however,  that  as  the 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
tobacco  case,  it  sold  out  all  its  holdings  in  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Co.  and  since  then  has 
had  no  interest  in  the  latter  concern  whatso- 
ever. *     *     * 

John  Uri  Lloyd  has  made 
LLOYD'S  REAGENT,  arrangements  with  Eli  Lilly 

&  Company  to  market  his 
alkaloidal  precipitant  known  as  Lloyd's  Rea- 
gent— a  form  of  hydrous  aluminum  silicate.  It 
is  the  mutual  desire  of  both  parties  that  op- 
portunities shall  be  extended  to  chemists  en- 
gaged in  research  work.  Lloyd's  Reagent 
will  be  furnished  in  such  circumstances  at  a 
special  price,  and  scientific  data  will  be  freely 
offered  by  both  Professor  Lloyd  himself  and 
by  Eli  Lilly  &  Company. 


WATCH 
THE   PAPERS! 


At  a  recent  special  meeting 
of  the  Wisconsin  Phanna- 
ceutical  Association  it  was 
decided  to  appoint  a  "committee  on  public  rela- 
tions" comprising  eight  members.  The  duty  of 
the  committee  will  be  to  watch  the  public  press, 
to  correct  any  misstatements  or  criticisms  re- 
garding druggists,  and  generally  to  set  the 
pharmacist  right  before  the  public.  Something 
like  this  is  being  done  also  by  a  committee  of 
the  Kansas  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
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EDITORIAL 


PRESCRIPTIONLESS    DRUG    STORES. 

President  W.  A.  Hover,  of  the  Denver 
branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  advanced  a  novel  idea 
in  a  recent  address  to  the  branch.  He  said 
that  in  most  drug  stores  the  amount  invested 
in  prescription  stock  was  disproportionate  to 
the  amount  of  prescription  business  transacted, 
and  advocated  that  city  stores  group  them- 
selves into  clusters  of  from  six  to  ten  and  all 
throzu  out  their  prescription  departments  ex- 
cept one,  this  to  compound  prescriptions  for 
the  entire  group  on  a  profit-sharing  basis.  Such 
an  arrangement,  he  argued,  would  mean 
greater  efficiency,  better  service,  and  increased 
profits,  bringing  such  conditions  about  by  rea- 
son of  reduced  expenses  and  increased  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  physicians. 

This  plan,  doubtless,  comprehends  a  well- 
perfected  messenger  service.  Possibly  were  we 
to  turn  up  the  light  a  little  higher  we  might 
vision  a  pneumatic  tube  service  which  would 
eliminate  the  messenger  boy  entirely  and  save 
endless  quarter-hours  of  time. 

We  would  have,  then,  a  half-dozen  stores, 
say,  entirely  nude  of  prescription  stock  and 
equipment.  Everything  else  the  same,  presum- 
ably. When  a  prescription  came  in,  the  pro- 
prietor or  a  clerk  would  despatch  it  to  the  cen- 
tral compounding  store,  where  it  would  be 
taken  care  of  and  sent  back  ready  for  delivery. 
The  finished  product  would  bear,  no  doubt,  the 
label  of  the  pharmacy  from  which  delivery  was 
made,  and  the  man  who  delivered  the  package 
would  collect  the  price,  the  latter  being  made 
to  conform  to  a  schedule  hung  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner. All  money  received  from  prescriptions 
would  be  kept  in  a  separate  account,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  possibly,  a  clearing  would  be 
made,  each  prescription-departmentless  store 
checking  up  with  the  central  store  and  being 
permitted  to  retain  its  legitimate  percentage 
according  to  the  original  articles  of  agree- 
ment. 

We  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take  President 
Hover  seriously — quite.  He,  no  doubt — as 
many  of  us  often  do — let  loose  a  sudden  im- 
pulse without  taking  proper  time  to  consider. 

It  may  be  possible  that  certain  druggists  in 
isolated  cases  may  have  prescription  stocks  dis- 


proportionate to  the  amount  of  compounding 
done,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  pharmacists 
should  cease  to  be  pharmacists.  Throw  out 
the  prescription  department  ?  Why  not,  at  the 
same  time,  throw  out  all  medicines  except  pat- 
ents? Why — the  next  step — bother  with  regis- 
tration? Throw  that  out,  too,  and  run  a  no- 
tion store! 

Neither  are  we  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
under  the  present  system  prescriptions  are  in- 
efficiently handled,  or  that  the  confidence  of 
the  medical  profession  needs  restoring.  We 
will  admit  a  saving,  however.  A  number  of 
registered  clerks  might  find  themselves  out  of 
employment  and  their  places  filled  by  bright 
young  men  from  the  groceries,  the  hardware 
stores,  the  tobacco  shops.  Merely  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance with  drugs  is  all  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  clerks  in  five  stores  out  of  the  pro- 
posed group  of  six. 

The  idea  is  wholly  impractical.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Dooley  "it  might  do,  but  it 
won't."  Six  druggists  might  band  themselves 
together  as  a  sort  of  harmonious  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  but  they  won't.  It  isn't  human  na- 
ture. We  haven't  advanced  far  enough  yet. 
Even  blood  brothers  often  find  it  impossible  to 
remain  in  partnership. 

Our  entire  business  structure  is  based  on 
competition,  and  the  very  essence  of  competi- 
tion is  rivalry.  Rivalry  foreordains  a  varying 
degree  of  antagonism. 

No,  we're  not  ready  yet.  There  may  come  a 
time  some  time,  but  it  isn't  now ;  and  when  that 
time  does  come  there  will  be  little  need  of  re- 
ducing either  stock  or  expenses  in  our  drug 
stores,  for  we  will  be  so  near  the  millennium 
that  nothing  will  matter  but  the  hurried  pre- 
paring for  transposition.  Stated  somewhat 
more  roughly,  when  six  sellers  of  goods  can 
blow  their  business  bagpipes  at  the  same  pitch, 
and  keep  on  blowing  in  spite  of  injury  to  corns 
in  the  stamping  out  of  the  notes,  we  shall  find 
that  the  human  race  is  not  more  than  forty 
linear  rods  removed  from  Heaven's  harp  fac- 
torv. 


LET  GONORRHEA  "REMEDIES"  ALONE! 

One  of  our  contemporaries  recently  printed 
a  contribution  on  "The  Manufacture  of  'Own 
Preparations'  by  the  Retail  Druggist."  The 
writer  of  this  article  urged  druggists  to  make 
and  market  a  series  of  six  products,  for  which 
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formulas  were  given.  One  of  the  six  prepara- 
tions was  a  gonorrhea  remedy.  Among  other 
things,  a  suggested  lahel  for  this  remedy  was 
conspicuously  printed.  The  product  was  to  be 
called  the  "X  L  Famous  Cionorrhea  Treat- 
ment." "A  rapid  and  complete  remedy"  was 
to  be  claimed  for  the  stuff,  and  it  was  further- 
more to  be  declared  that  "prompt  results  are 
experienced  when  directions  are  followed 
closely." 

Now  this  was  most  unfortunate.  We  are 
surprised  that  any  pharmaceutical  journal 
should  give  space  to  a  suggestion  of  this  kind, 
but  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  editor  was 
caught  napping.  The  gonorrhea  product  was 
simply  one  of  six  remedies  of  various  kinds, 
and  he  probably  didn't  give  it  particular  atten- 
tion, and  perhaps  he  turned  the  article  over  to 
the  stenographer  to  "edit"  and  put  into  shape 
for  the  printer.  Anyhow  it  ought  by  this  time 
to  be  generally  understood  as  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple that  no  druggist  should  ever  make  and  sell 
a  remedy  for  gonorrhea. 

Why?  Because  every  case  of  venereal 
disease  should  be  treated  not  only  by  a  phy- 
sician, but  by  a  competent  physician,  and  per- 
haps by  a  recognized  specialist  at  that.  Gonor- 
rhea, once  thought  only  "equal  to  a  hard  cold," 
is  now  everywhere  among  intelligent  physicians 
recognized  to  be  a  most  difficult  disease  to  treat 
and  cure,  and  there  are  many  authorities  who 
even  believe  it  positively  incurable — who  de- 
clare that  it  is  apparently  cured  only  to  break 
out  years  afterward  and  infect  one's  innocent 
wife  and  children,  resulting  in  blindness,  deaf- 
ness, sterility,  pelvic  disturbances,  tuberculosis, 
brain  diseases,  or  any  one  or  more  of  a  number 
of  sad  and  distressing  sequelae. 

The  pharmacist  is  committing  a  crime  against 
humanity  who  trifles  with  such  a  disease  by  the 
sale  of  his  own  or  a  proprietary  remedy.  It  is 
utterly  preposterous  for  him  to  think  that  he 
can  get  up  a  preparation  which  will  prove  "a 
rapid  and  complete  remedy."  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  rank  deception  upon  suffering  hu- 
manity for  him  to  say  that  "prompt  results  will 
be  experienced  when  directions  are  followed 
closely"  in  the  administration  of  such  a  nos- 
trum. It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  druggist  to 
make  the  patient  see  the  compelling  necessity  of 
proper  medical  treatment  and  advice.  Gonor- 
rhea causes  42  per  cent  of  sterility  in  infected 
wives;  it  causes  20  per  cent  of  infantile  blind- 


ness ;  it  causes  certain  kinds  of  deafness  and  car 
diseases  that  run  through  whole  families ;  it  fur- 
nishes the  reason  for  75  per  cent  of  the  opera- 
tions that  have  to  be  performed  upon  the  pelvic 
organs  of  women;  it  results  in  an  alarming 
number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  brain  disease, 
heart  disease,  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord, 
joint  rheumatism,  bladder  and  kidney  disease, 
bone  disease,  incurable  gleet,  and  a  harvest  of 
conditions  too  awful  to  catalogue  in  their  en- 
tirety. 

Does  any  druggist  want  to  tamper  with  a 
disease  like  this? 


THE  NEEDLE  HOAX. 

Neurotic  Sal,  boarding  a  Tenth  Avenue  car, 
sits  down  on  a  pin,  and  straightway  there  are 
several  new  notes  added  to  the  chromatic  scale. 

Just  as  the  morning's  sun  peeps  up  over  the 
edge  of  things,  Luckless  Sue  is  found  draped 
over  an  alley  ash-heap. 

There  can  be  but  one  possible  explanation 
of  these  occurrences — the  needleman ! 

And  the  wonder  is  that  a  great  many  seem- 
ingly intelligent  newspaper  readers  swallow  the 
hoax — hook,  red  flannel,  sinker,  and  all.  And 
the  wonder  increases  when  we  ask  ourselves. 
Why  will  American  newspapers  print  such 
slush  ? 

The  story's  beginning  is  relatively  insignifi- 
cant. At  a  little  meeting  held  in  New  Jersey 
a  woman  told  about  a  girl  who  in  turn  had 
told  her  a  harrowing  tale  of  downfall  due  to 
a  needle  puncture.  The  idea  seemed  to  have 
dramatic  possibilities,  and  a  certain  playwright 
seized  it  with  avidity  and  wove  it  into  the 
fabric  of  a  play  of  somewhat  torrid  propensi- 
ties called  "The  Lure."  As  "The  Lure"  was 
first  staged,  the  needle  was  there,  big  as  life, 
though  it  is  stated  that  it  later  jarred  the  deli- 
cate artistic  sensibilities  of  the  management  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  ordered  removed. 

One  day,  at  a  Newark  theater,  a  woman 
seated  fourteen  cushions  back  from  the  bald- 
headed  row  cut  loose  with  a  war-whoop  that 
would  have  driven  a  Comanche  Indian  into 
the  root-cellar.  She  had  been  needled,  she 
said,  and  she  singled  out  a  swarthy  South 
American  who  sat  back  of  her  for  the  villain. 
The  man  was  run  in — and  later  let  out.  Noth- 
ing, not  even  a  wild  fleeting  inclination,  could 
be  proved  against  him. 
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The  rest  has  been  a  matter  of  wide  news- 
paper pubHcity  and  comment.  For  a  time  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  pick  up  a  paper  with- 
out encountering  one  or  more  needle  atrocities. 

One  versed  even  a  little  bit  in  drugs  knows 
the  utter  foolishness  of  it  all.  It  is  doubtful 
if  anything  so  nonsensical  has  been  accorded 
column  space  since  John  Gutenberg  carved  the 
alphabet  on  little  blocks  of  wood.  Hypodermic 
injections  are  not  made  with  grandmother's 
darning  needles.  Neither  are  they  accom- 
plished by  one  quick  jab.  The  syringe  point 
must  be  carefully  introduced  and  the  fluid 
pressed  in  slowly.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  bring  about  drug-induced  stupefaction  by 
first  dipping  a  needle  into  dope  and  then  jam- 
ming it  into  the  body.  There  is  no  such  an 
animal  as  the  "needleman." 

But  there  are  accusers — no  one  can  deny 
that;  and  their  number  seems  to  be  increasing 
daily.  These  fall,  of  their  own  weight,  into 
two  classes  of  newspaper  readers:  those  who 
are  honest  but  hysterical,  and  those  who,  on 
being  aroused  in  the  morning,  had  rather  mur- 
mur "needleman"  than  plead  guilty  to  a  plain 
drunk. 


WHISKY:  STRAIGHT  OR  BLENDED? 

A  rather  interesting  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  whisky  developed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
Professor  Remington  was  responsible  for  all 
the  trouble,  and  started  it  by  asking  the  mem- 
bers whether  they  thought  whisky  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  next  revision  of  the  U.  S. 
P.  Some  practical  difficulty  would  be  exper- 
ienced in  establishing  tests,  inasmuch  as  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  definite  answer  made  to  the 
moot  question,  "What  is  whisky?" 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  soon  after  the  food 
and  drugs  act  went  into  effect,  and  this  subject 
had  been  shunted  back  and  forth  for  two  or 
three  years.  President  Roosevelt  issued  a  rul- 
ing which  practically  held  that  there  was  no 
whisky  but  straight  whisky,  and  that  anything 
else  must  be  called  a  compound  or  an  imita- 
tion. This  didn't  settle  things,  however,  and 
three  or  four  years  later  the  matter  was  put  up 
to  President  Taft,  who  reversed  his  predeces- 
sor and  who  declared   that  blended    whiskies 


had  from  time  immemorial  been  called  whisky, 
and  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  the  manufac- 
turer to  say  that  they  must  now  be  branded  as 
imitation  whiskies  or  even  as  compound  whis- 
kies. 

In  recalling  this  complex  situation.  Pro- 
fessor Remington  expressed  the  following 
opinion:  *T  do  not  believe  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  would  ever  have  been  elected  president 
if  Roosevelt  and  Taft  had  agreed  on  whisky, 
and  if  they  had  enjoyed  a  highball  together. 
Such  is  the  marvelous  effect  of  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  taken  at  a  psychological  moment!" 
Recalling  some  of  the  amusing  features  of  the 
long-drawn-out  controversy.  Professor  Rem- 
ington reminded  his  hearers  of  the  newspaper 
paragrapher  who  said:  "Where  is  Taft?  He 
is  worrying  over  the  greatest  question  ever  put 
up  to  him:  What  is  whisky?"  The  Professor 
intimated  that  if  this  dispute  was  a  difficult  one 
for  the  government  to  settle,  it  was  still  more 
difficult  for  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  U. 
S.  P. 

Nevertheless  he  asked  for  a  straw  vote  to 
show  the  sentiment  as  to  whether  or  not 
whisky  should  be  retained  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia. The  vote  was  taken  and  proved  to  be  a 
decided  affirmative.  The  members  felt  that  in- 
asmuch as  whisky  was  a  product  of  distinct 
medicinal  value,  and  was  often  used  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  it  should  have  a  place  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  and  should  be  safeguarded  with 
suitable  standards.  Just  what  these  standards 
should  be  remains  to  be  seen.  Will  the  revisers 
insist  upon  a  straight  whisky,  or  will  a 
blended  whisky  be  permissible  ? 


SEND   US  YOUR   CALENDAR! 

This  is  the  season  of  calendars.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  are  given  away  an- 
nually. The  custom  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  drug  trade,  but  somehow  we  harbor  the 
patriotic  conviction  that  the  most  artistic  ones 
are  put  out  by  druggists. 

Send  us  your  1914  selection.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  reproduce  all  we  get,  but  we  would 
like  to  make  up  a  page,  or  possibly  a  double 
page,  of  reproductions  of  1914  calendars  se- 
cured from  our  subscribers. 

Let  them  come,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try! 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


MEN  INTERESTED  IN  THE  BIG  DRUG 
MERGER. 

The  recent  purchase  by  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  of  a  con- 
trolHng  interest  in  the  Riker-Hegeman  Drug 
Company  has  aroused  deep  interest  all  over  the 
country.  There  are  at  present  95  stores  in  the 
Riker-Hegeman  group,  and  many  people  be- 
lieve that  George  J.  Whelan,  the  directing  ht^d 
of  the  new  amalgamation,  will  considerably  in- 
crease the  number. 

In  this  connection  we  are  reproducing  the 
portraits  of  A.  H.  Cosden  and  Louis  K.  Lig- 
gett. Mr.  Cosden  will  be  remembered  as  the 
general  manager  of  the  Riker-Hegeman  Com- 
pany. It  was  his  creative  ability  that  built  up 
the  William  B.  Riker  &  Sons  Company.     He 


A.  H.  Cosden. 


joined  fortunes  with  this  concern  when  it  only 
had  three  or  four  stores.  After  he  had  made 
a  big  thing  of  it  he  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
amalgamation  with  the  Hegeman  Corpora- 
tion. The  property  built  up  by  him,  and  the 
apparently  brilliant  success  of  his  efforts,  have 
been  such  as  to  cause  general  surprise  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  retire  from  the  field  even 
though  he  obtained  a  first-class  price  from  the 
Whelan  interests.  It  is  rumored,  however,  that 
Mr.  Cosden  may  remain  as  Mr.  Whelan's 
right-hand  man. 

Mr.  Liggett,  in  the  meantime,  is  of  course 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  United  Drug  Company. 
Incidentally,  during  the  last  few  years,  he  has 
built  up  a  chain  of  drug  stores  throughout  the 


East  and  Middle  West  numbering  fifty  or  sixty 
by  this  time — perhaps  more.  There  was  some 
talk  of  the  Liggett  chain  of  stores  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  recent  amalgamation,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  same  sort  of  talk  de- 


Louis  K.  Liggett. 


veloped  three  or  four  years  ago  when  the 
Hegeman  Corporation  was  taken  over  by  the 
Riker  people.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Liggett 
prefers  to  retain  his  independence.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  great  ambition,  and 
he  wants  to  keep  his  name  to  the  front. 


MR.  THORNTON'S  NEW  ENTERPRISE. 

A  month  or   two  ago   we  referred  in  the 
Bulletin  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Henry  Thom- 


Henry  Thornton. 


ton,  for  many  years  manager  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  prior  to  his 
resignation  a  year  or  so  ago,  had  been  made 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Uricsol 
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Chemical  Co.  We  are  repeating  the  informa- 
tion now  for  the  purpose  of  stating  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  portrait  of  this  popular  gen- 
tleman. The  headquarters  of  the  Uricsol  Com- 
pany are  at  46  Cornhill  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  we  doubt  not  from  our  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Thornton  that  the  latch-string  is  always  out. 


A  PHARMACEUTICAL  EDITOR  AS  A  CITY 
FATHER. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  it — the  train- 
ing of  a  pharmaceutical  editor  equips  him  for 
any  sort  of  service.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  we  are  paying  our  compli- 
ments to  the  new  president  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  —  an  editor.  In 
this  place  we  are  taking  our  hat  off  to  another 


E.  J.  Kennedy. 

editor.  E.  J.  Kennedy,  who  presides  over  the 
editorial  destinies  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era, 
has  just  been  reelected  to  membership  on  the 
Common  Council  of  Rutherford,  N.  J.  The 
contest  was  a  close  and  exciting  one,  but  Mr. 
Kennedy,  we  are  glad  to  say,  came  out  vic- 
torious. Rutherford  has  a  population  of  about 
9000  souls,  and  it  possesses  no  saloons  or  fac- 
tories. It  is  exclusively  a  city  of  homes — we 
had  almost  said  a  city  of  commuters.  Good 
government  under  such  circumstances  is  a 
prime  desideratum — and  who  could  better  as- 
sure good  government  than  a  pharmaceutical 
editor  ? 

A    PHARMACEUTICAL    HUMORIST. 

A  certain  relative  has  stated  that  the  benevo- 
lent features  of  Walter  H.  Cousins  have 
beamed  forth  from  every  periodical  taken  in 


Texas  except  the  Christian  Herald.  This  may- 
or may  not  be  intended  for  the  literal  truth,  but 
it  will  serve  the  purpose.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  Mr.  Cousins's  popularity,  nor  that 
his  fame  is  by  no  means  confined  to  his  native 
State.  He  is  known,  surely,  wherever  drug 
journals  are  read.  His  activities  frequently 
appear  in  the  pharmaceutical  press,  and  as  a 


W.  H.  Cousins. 

slinger  of  slang  he  has  the  Honorable  George 
Ade  sitting  in  the  background. 

Mr.  Cousins  was  born  in  Texas  in  1878,  and 
spent  his  boyhood  on  an  old-time  cattle  ranch 
— where  it  was  "twelve  miles  from  the  front 
door  to  the  gate."  He  went  into  a  drug  store 
at  the  age  of  21,  and  during  the  intervening 
years  his  allegiance  has  held  true,  despite  a 
number  of  temptations  to  enter  the  field  of 
journalism.  He  is  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren, a  girl  of  eight  and  a  boy  of  four.  He  is 
proprietor  of  what  he  terms  a  "fussy  pill  plant" 
at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  and  was  recently  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy. 


The  Botany  of  Michigan. 

Oliver  A.  Farwell,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Herbar- 
ium of  Parke,  Davis  &  Company,  of  this  city,  has  sent 
us  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Contributions  to  the 
Botany  of  Michigan — No.  9."  This  particular  section 
is  devoted  to  the  flora  of  Parkedale  Farm,  with  special 
reference  to  Stony  Creek  Valley,  and  the  paper  is  re- 
printed from  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  Michigan 
Academy  of  Science. 
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Tlie  thoroughly  modem  pharmacy  of  H.  F.  Burke,  Clarksbursr. 
West  Virginia.  The  store  is  equipped  with  wall  cases  and  a 
beautiful  soda  fountain.  Note  the  cigar  case  in  the  fore- 
ground. 


This  is  a  picture  of  Hugh  Marshall's  beautiful  new  store  at 
Monmouth,  Illinois,  The  fixtures  are  quarter-sawed  oak,  and 
the  prescription  case  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  cabi- 
nets for  tablets,  pills,  etc. 


The  Union  Drug  Store,  Union.  Mississippi,  C.  C.  Davis,  pro- 
prietor. The  place  is  commodious,  excellently  lighted,  and 
well-proportioned  as  to  arrangement.  Mr.  Davis  may  be  seen 
well  back  in  the  picture. 


This  picture  shows  an  interior  view  of  the  elegantly-appointed 
pharmacy  of  the  Eclipse  Drug  Co.,  2.32  East  Capitol  Street,  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  M.  R  R.Jones  being  manager.  Slogan:  "A 
drug  store  with  a  conscience." 


:  -^  ''■..:  -■:■_,  \_,:i:  ,  i  ._:..,  1',  W.  McFiuiiien, 
proprietor.  The  roomy  arrangement  of  this  store  is  quite 
unconventional. 


This   is   an  extremely  ^  - m  Chappel    Hill. 

Texas,  and  is  operated  under  the  tirui  name  of  the  H.  P.  Perkina 
Drug  Co. 


Half  a  Dozen  Dru|{  Stores. 


A  SERIES  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS  TO  READERS 
OF  THE  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY. 

BY  THE  EDITORS. 

The  editors  of  the  Bulletin  are  determined  to  make  this  journal  during  1914  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  readable,  the  most  helpful  periodical  for  druggists  ever  gotten  out.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  collecting  material  of  a  hundred  different  kinds,  but  for  some  of  the  things 
we  want  we  are  looking  straight  to  our  own  readers.  We  therefore  announce  the  following 
series  of  prize  offers : 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  1: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  **Why)  I  Failed  in  the  Drug  Business." 

We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and  $5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best  arti- 
cles, under  the  title  of  "Why  I  Failed  in  the  Drug  Business."  We  do  not  have  in  mind  for 
this  contest  tales  of  woe,  or  specimens  of  pessimism.  Frequently,  however,  a  man  fails  in 
business  in  one  particular  locality  when  he  might  have  succeeded  in  another.  Often  the  im- 
mediate conditions  are  fatal.  The  recital  of  such  conditions  would  possess  a  good  deal  of 
human  interest,  and  might  act  as  a  useful  warning.  We  know  of  one  druggist,  for  instance, 
who  failed  because  of  loyalty  to  a  physician  who  had  the  misfortune  to  contract  a  habit  which 
ruined  his  practice  as  well  as  his  life. 

We  want  some  live,  human  articles  on  this  theme,  and  we  can  assure  the  authors  of 
secrecy  if  they  do  not  care  to  have  their  names  published.  Often  failures,  properly  understood 
and  used,  are  stepping-stones  to  success. 

$20.00  in  prizes  for  the  best  three  articles! 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  2: 

This  Offer  is  for  the  Women — Dont  Miss  It! 

We  want  every  married  reader  of  the  Bulletin  to  take  this  copy  of  the  journal  home 
to  his  wife  and  call  her  attention  to  this  particular  offer.  We  shall  give  one  prize  of  $10.00, 
and  two  of  $5.00  each,  for  the  best  three  papers  in  answer  to  the  following  question:  "If  I 
Married  Again  Would  I  Marry  a  Druggist?"  Here  is  a  theme  that  offers  great  possibilities 
for  entertaining  treatment,  and  we  hope  that  druggists  will  have  a  sufficient  sense  of  humor  to 
see  the  fun  of  the  thing  and  not  take  offense.  The  wives  of  druggists  often  complain  that  their 
husbands  are  so  confined  in  their  stores  that  they  are  strangers  to  their  families.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  get  square,  ladies — let  us  hear  from  you! 
$20.00  in  prizes  for  the  best  three  papers' 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  3: 

Prize  Offered  for  the  Best  Paper  on  **How  I  Keep  Myself  in  Good  Health." 

We  offer  one  prize  of  $10.00  for  the  best  paper  on  this  theme:  "How  I  Keep  Myself  in 
Good  Health."  The  drug  business  is  a  confining  business.  The  druggist  is  kept  on  duty  a 
greater  number  of  hours  every  day  than  most  any  other  man  in  the  community  unless  it  be  the 
physician — but  the  physician's  employment  has  the  advantage  of  carrying  him  out-of-doors  and 
giving  him  fresh  air  and  a  constant  change  of  scene.  How  do  druggists  offset  their  somewhat 
unhygienic  mode  of  living?  How  do  they  get  recreation — exercise — fresh  air?  What  is  the 
best  method,  in  short,  of  keeping  in  good  physical  trim?  We  want  a  rattling  good  paper  on 
this  very  important  and  interesting  theme. 

$10.00  for  the  best  article! 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  4 : 

Prizes  Offered  for  Best  Formulas  of  a   Toilet  Preparation. 

We  shall  pay  $10.00  for  the  best  formula,  and  $5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best 
formulas,  of  druggists'  own  preparations  for  the  treatment  of  chapped  hands.    Here  is  a  type 
of  product  which  is  in  large  demand.     Many  druggists  turn  out  something  of  the  kind  them- 
selves, and  we  are  anxious  to  have  them  send  in  their  pet  formulas. 
$20.00  in  prizes  for  the  best  three  formulas!    , 


ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  5: 

Prizes    Offered   for   Druggists'    Newspaper    Advertisements. 

We  sh'all  pay  one  prize  of  $10.00,  and  two  prizes  of  $5.00  each,  for  the  best  specimens  of 
druggists'  advertisements.  The  advertisements  themselves  may  have  appeared  in  newspapers,  in 
circulars,  on  "dodgers,"  or  anywhere  else.  But  the  actual  printed  advertisement  must  be  sub- 
mitted. It  must  be  understood,  too.  that  we  shall  not  consider  "form"  advertisements  origin- 
ally gotten  up  by  some  advertising  expert  and  used  with  slight  variation  by  druggists  in  different 
cities.    The  advertisements  must  be  original. 

$20.00  in  cash  for  the  best  three  advertisements! 


ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  6: 

Prizes   Offered  for  Decorated  Soda  Fountains   and  ShoTV-cases. 

We  shall  award  one  prize  of  $10.00,  and  two  prizes  of  $5.00  each,  for  the  best  photo- 
graphs of  decorated  soda  fountains  or  show-cases.  We  have  in  mind  wall-fountains  decorated 
during  the  soda  season  with  material  pertinent  to  the  soda  business  and  intended  to  exploit  the 
soda  trade.  The  show-cases  may  be  decorated  either  on  the  inside  or  on  top,  but  the  photograph 
must  show  the  design  clearly.  The  photographs  submitted  for  this  offer  must  be  horizontal  in- 
stead of  upright  views,  must  be  GJo  by  8V2  inches  in  size,  and  must  be  clear  and  distinct  in 
character. 

$20.00  in  cash  for  the  best  three  photographs! 


ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  7: 

Photographs   Wanted  of  Several  Different  Kinds. 

Finally,  we  are  very  anxious  to  secure  a  considerable  number  of  photographs.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  we  cannot  offer  prizes  or  payment  for  them,  but  we  trust  nevertheless  that  our 
readers  will  send  in  a  lot  of  them.     Here  are  what  we  desire: 

(a)  Photographs  taken  on  druggists'  hunting  trips. 

(b)  Photographs  of  druggists'  summer  cottages. 

(c)  Photographs  of  druggists'  motor  boats. 

(d)  Photographs  of  druggists'  automobiles. 

(e)  Photographs  of  druggists'  grown  daughters. 

Many  druggists  already  have  small  "snapshot"  photographs  of  these  various  kinds.  Please 
send  them  in  to  us  and  make  us  happy  during  1014!  We  want  a  lot  of  i^ictun-s.  and  we  want 
to  hear  from  you  all ! 


I           PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  | 

B          The  following  question  is  announced   for   the   next  monthly   contest,  and  we  cordially  B 

M     invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  it :  H 

I         What  is  the  best  method  of  systematizing  my  stock  ?  SubmittedbyP.I.  Minton,  Plainfield,  N.J.  J 

B         For  the  best  answer  to  this  question  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.     Other  answers,  if  B 

S     printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.     Every  answer  must  be  at  least  500  words  B 

B     long,  and  in  our  hands  by  February  15.  B 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  ADVERTISING  A  DRUG  STORE  HAV- 
ING A  NEIGHBORHOOD  BUSINESS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answer  to  the  first  question  in  the  August  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  William  J.  Richards,  Oglesby,  III. 

If  people  don't  see  the  good  points  about 
your  store,  it  is  nobody's  fault  but  your  own. 

If  your  business  comes  from  a  restricted 
neighborhood,  the  people  living  there  pass  your 
store,  or  perhaps  come  in,  several  times  a  day ; 
not  onlv  the  father  and  mother  and  the  older 


\Ym.  J.  Richards. 

members  of  the  family  but  the  children  as  well. 
And  in  this  way  you  are  thrown  into  contact 
with  them  a  great  deal.  Therefore  what  you 
say  and  do,  and  the  things  you  advertise  and 
display,  are  kept  constantly  fresh  in  their 
minds. 


GET  A  GOOD  REPUTATION  FIRST. 

Under  these  circumstances  both  proprietor 
and  clerks  have  an  opportunity  to  get  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  patrons  and  those  whom 
it  is  possible  to  make  patrons,  so  if  one  sticks 
to  honest,  upright  methods  these  patrons  and 
prospective  patrons  will  grow  to  have  confi- 
dence in  him,  will  believe  what  he  says  to  be 
true,  and  that  his  goods  are  worth  what  he 
claims  they  are  worth.  In  this  sense  I  would 
say  that  no  matter  what  special  methods  you 
pursue,  the  one  essential,  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  that  you  be  honest  with  your  cus- 
tomers, and  take  pains  to  satisfy  their  wishes 
even  if  you  do  not  make  a  cent  on  certain  indi- 
vidual transactions,  and  are  put  to  no  little 
inconvenience.  This  will  give  them  the  confi- 
dence in  you  that  you  need  and  will  keep  them 
from  going  to  a  larger  or  to  a  cut-rate  store 
to  make  purchases. 

In  the  matter  of  special  methods  of  attract- 
ing neighborhood  business,  each  druggist  has 
his  own  particular  hobby,  and  in  many  cases 
the  system  employed  is  both  original  and  efifec- 
tive. 

OIR  OXE  BEST  BET. 

We  find  that  the  plan  that  takes  best  in  our 
community  is  the  special  sales  proposition. 
This  will  do  more  to  get  the  people  coming 
from  the  surrounding  neighborhood  than  run- 
ning a  cut-rate  establishment,  the  latter  being, 
in  my  opinion,  not  based  on  sound  business 
principles.  A  neighborhood  or  small  town 
druggist  does  not  do  an  amount  of  business 
which  will  permit  him  to  cut  prices  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  overhead  expenses. 
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We  conduct  our  special  sales  on  either  Fri- 
day or  Saturday  of  each  week.  We  offer 
either  a  well-known  or  well  advertised  article 
for  about  cost-price,  or  give  a  premium  of 
some  kind  with  each  regular  purchase  of  the 
particular  article  pushed,  such  purchase,  need- 
less to  say,  to  be  made  at  regular  price. 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE. 

For  instance,  in  one  of  our  sales  we  offered, 
for  Saturday  only,  a  25-cent  cigar-lighter  free 
with  each  fifty-cent  purchase  of  cigars.  Only 
one  lighter  to  a  customer,  of  course.  The 
cigar  we  featured  was  a  well-known  brand,  but 
■one  which  we  controlled  and  pushed  in  that 
particular  locality. 

During  the  entire  week  preceding  the  sale 
\\  c  had  a  window  display  showing  the  cigars 
and  the  lighters.  The  important  thing  in  the 
window  was  a  large  well-made  sign,  printed 
by  a  firm  in  the  city  and  costing  $1.50.  This 
sign  explained  the  sale  and  occupied  the  cen- 
tral position.  In  a  display  like  this  it  pays  to 
take  pains  with  the  sign,  for  at  such  times  a 
display  without  an  explanatory  placard  is 
meaningless. 

SALES  MUST  BE  ENERGETICALLY  PUSHED. 

The  big  thing  about  these  sales  is  that  they 
must  be  everlastingly  pushed  by  everyone  in 
the  establishment.  They  must  also  be  well  ad- 
vertised. 

We  find  that  the  best  way  to  gain  for  these 
sales  the  greatest  amount  of  publicity  is  to  dis- 
tribute dodgers,  or  hand-bills.  These  must  go 
direct  to  the  homes,  and  they  may  also  be 
enclosed  in  packages  at  the  wrapping  counter. 
A  few  lines  in  a  newspaper  helps,  also.  The 
total  expense  is  surprisingly  light, 

TWO  GOOD  IDEAS. 

In  the  window  at  all  times  we  have  a  large 
clock,  and  passers-by  have  formed  the  habit  of 
depending  on  it  for  the  time.  The  bottom  half 
of  this  clock  is  occupied  by  a  slate.  We  also 
have  another  large  slate  in  the  store.  These 
two  slates  we  use  as  bulletin-boards  on  which 
we  put  such  announcements  as  these  sales ;  and 
as  the  announcements  are  changed  every  week 
the  people  soon  get  the  habit  of  looking  for 
what  we  have  to  offer. 

Moreover,  on  the  days  of  the  .sale  we  paint 
signs  on  the  sidewalk  with  whiting,  not  only 
in  front  of  the  store  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
town. 


While  we  do  not  make  money  directly  rni 
these  sales,  we  do  not  lose;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  these  special  efforts  bring  about 
two  things:  they  advertise  the  articles  pushed, 
and — the  real  profit — they  keep  the  fact  in  the 
neighborhood's  mind  that  we  are  up-to-date 
business  men,  and  that  our  store  is  wide-awake 
to  the  community's  interests. 

Now  this  special  sale  idea  is  not  a  new  one, 
by  any  means.  A  great  many  have  tried  the 
scheme  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  I 
simply  wanted  to  point  out  that  these  sales  can 
he  made  to  succeed,  laying,  at  the  same  time, 
l)articular  stress  on  the  point  that,  in  order  to 
succeed,  they  must  be  everlastingly  pushed. 


LET  THE  WOMEN  DO  THE  WORK! 

By  Alex  V.  PETtRsox,  MissoLi..\,  Mum. 

I  would  say  that  I  consider  what  we  might 
call  "neighborhood  gossip"  by  far  the  most 
effective  method  of  advertising  a  drug  store 
depending  on  a  neighborhood  or  community 
business,  and  in  point  of  economy  it  stands  in 
a  class  by  itself.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  establish  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and 
courteous  treatment,  and  the  advertising  will 
be  well  taken  care  of. 

This  of  course  applies  to  all  stores  in  gen- 
eral, but  more  especially  to  the  store  above 
mentioned,  for  the  majority  of  its  customers 
are  women  and  children.  Ladies  are  much  more 
critical  than  men,  and  much  more  tact  is  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  salesman  in  dealing 
with  them.  Ladies  will  discuss  stores  and  their 
salespeople  much  more  freely  than  will  men, 
whether  their  impressions  are  good  or  bad. 
Hence  the  importance  of  making  a  special 
effort  to  please  lady  customers. 

WOMEX   THE    BEST    ADVERTISERS. 

Men  usually  trade  at  the  most  convenient 
store,  while  women  will  go  blocks  out  of  their 
way  to  trade  at  a  store  in  which  they  know 
they  will  receive  more  courtesies  than  else- 
where. I  know  many  instances  where  women 
who  are  regular  patrons  of  certain  stores  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  patronize  one  or  more  depart- 
ments because  the  salesmen  are  not  as  atten- 
tive or  pleasant  as  they  should  be.  These 
ladies  do  not  hesitate  about  telling  others  of 
these  things,  nor  do  they  lose  any  time  in 
making  a  likable  place  to  trade  known  to  their 
friends. 
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Children,  too,  insist  an  being  shown  as  much 
consideration  as  they  have  observed  their 
elders  receive.  A  walk  of  a  few  blocks  means 
nothing  to  them  if  they  have  reason  to  think 
a  near-by  store  does  not  give  them  proper  atten- 
tion. Trading  at  a  certain  store  becomes  a  habit 
that  lasts  as  long  as  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  among  children  it  is  contagious,  for  as  a 
rule  when  a  child  is  sent  to  a  store  to  make  a 
purchase  one  or  more  others  are  induced  to  go 
along,  having  the  effect  of  an  endless  chain. 

TOO  MUCH  DIGNITY  UNPROFITABLE. 

The  stumbling-block  usually  encountered  is 
that  the  druggist  lets  the  importance  of  the 
professional  side  of  his  business  overshadow 
the  commercial.  He  thinks  that  the  only  way 
to  impress  upon  the  customer  that  he  is  a  pro- 
fessional man  is  to  show  off  his  superior 
knowledge  at  every  possible  opportunity.  In 
this  he  may  be  successful  as  far  as  making  the 
desired  impression,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
many  a  customer  is  lost,  and  many  dollars 
turned  away  by  being  too  professional.  I 
know  a  good  many  successful  professional 
men — doctors,  lawyers,  etc. — who  do  not  put 
on  nearly  the  air  of  superiority  that  some 
druggists  do,  yet  they  lose  nothing  profession- 
ally by  it. 

Some  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  civil 
without  being  servile,  but  all  that  is  necessary 
is  a  little  tact,  and  the  customer  goes  away 
satisfied  with  the  store,  pleased  with  himself  or 
herself,  and  you  have  suffered  no  loss  of  pro- 
fessional standing. 

Of  course  mailing  lists  and  counter  slips 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  increasing 
business  among  present  customers.  But  no 
form  of  advertising  will  serve  quite  as  well  to 
bring  in  new  people  and,  most  important  of  all, 
bring  them  back  again,  as  giving  every  one 
who  comes  in  good  reason  to  talk  favorably  of 
the  store. 


PUT  OUT  A  MONTHLY  CIRCULAR. 

By  a.  Mortimer,  Harrogate,  England. 

The  best  method  of  advertising  a  store  with 
a  neighborhood  business  is  to  get  right  home 
with  the  proper  kind  of  circular — only  this 
must  be  backed  up  by  a  clean,  smart  store  and 
an  intelligent  and  efficient  service. 

The  best  advertising  in  the  world  is  lost  if 
too  exaggerated  language   is  used,  or  if  the 


goods  are  not  up  to  the  claims  and  specifica- 
tions. A  poor  service  and  a  habit  of  neglect- 
ing promises  will  also  spoil  results.  Every 
assistant  should  be  made  to  know  that  a 
promise  to  a  customer  is  pledging  the  honor  ,of 
the  store. 

REACH  EACH  HOME  ONCE  A  MONTH. 

As  to  the  style  of  circular,  it  should  be  small 
and  neat,  well  written  and  well  printed.  Don't 
overcrowd  the  neighborhood  with  circulars, 
booklets,  and  cards,  however.  The  folks  will 
read  something  good  and  newsy,  if  only  you 
don't  overdo  it. 

Send  ou,t  your  short  and  attractive  circular 
monthly.  Let  it  contain  a  "concentrated  ad- 
vertisement." Pick  out  one  suitable  line  for 
that  particular  season  and  say  a  few  words 
about  it,  giving  the  points  you  would  give  over 
the  counter  to  effect  a  sale.  Use  your  knowl- 
edge to  push  your  goods. 

The  opposition  man,  over  the  way,  may 
know  as  much  as  you  do,  but  if  you  let  the 
public  know  that  you  understand  the  goods 
you  sell,  that's  vantage  number  one  for  you. 

Don't  generalize,  but  be  pointed  about  the 
particular  article  you  have  in  mind.  A  few 
words  as  to  how  the  article  is  made  or  manu- 
factured and  how  to  tell  the  good  from  the 
bad  are  not  out  of  place. 

A    STORY    TO    POINT    A    MORAL. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  newsboy  who  used  to 
say  as  the  people  came  into  the  station, 
"Paper,  sir?"  One  day  he  was  told  to  say 
"What  paper,  sir?"  and  he  did,  with  a  marked 
improvement  in  his  sales. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  assume  that  every  man 
wants  something.  Don't  give  him  time  to 
think  whether  he  does  or  not;  the  only  thing 
for  him  to  do  is  to  decide  which.  When  we 
tell  the  people  that  we  are  chemists  and  hold 
a  full  stock  of  drugs,  toilet  requisites  and  sur- 
gical sundries,  we  are  just  saying  "Paper, 
sir?"  We  know  that  every  one  at  some  time 
or  other  requires  a  drug  store,  so  when  we  tell 
them  something  definite  that  Ave  know — and 
they  don't — about  the  goods  we  carry,  we 
are  saying  "What  paper,  sir?" 

This  class  of  advertising,  if  persisted  in,  will 
build  up  a  strong  and  vigorous  business. 

A  TELEPHONE  CARD  SUGGESTED. 

In  order  to  nail  your  customer,  once  you 
have  helped  him  to  decide  to  buy  something 
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from  your  store,  send  him  a  telephone  card, 
4  inches  wide  and  8  inches  long.  When  he 
sees  this,  as  he  will  a  dozen  times  a  day,  he 
remembers  your  store  every  time.  The  ac- 
companying" sketch  is  submitted  as  a  model: 


TELEPHONE 

WHEN   REQUIRING 

FIRE  STATION 
POLICE  STATION 
AMBULANCE 

JONES'  PHARMACY 

For  Dispensing  and  all  the 
BEST  DRUGGIST'S  GOODS 

CALL 

FIRE 

POLICE 

AMBULANCE 

62 

- 

Lastly,  make  your  window  trims  as  con- 
centrated as  your  advertising,  showing  the 
line  in  your  windows  that  is  being  advertised 
in  the  circular. 

Don't  forget  the  children.  The  little  people 
like  special  window  trims.  They  are  the  com- 
ing customers.     See  that  they  come  to  you. 


A  BRAIN  TICKLER  INVOKED. 

By  George  A.  Stall,  Pharm.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

As  a  method  of  bringing  a  neighborhood 
store  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  I  submit 
the  following: 

Fill  a  show  window  with  samples  of,  say, 
twenty  crude  drugs,  taking  particular  pains  to 
have  in  the  lot  a  few  which  are  easily  recog- 
nizable, such  as  cloves,  cinnamon,  senna,  etc. 
Place  in  the  window,  also,  a  large  sign  offering 
$5.00  in  gold  to  any  one  who  furnishes  a  cor- 
rect list  of  the  contents  of  the  window  before 
Saturday  night,  say.  Distribute  throughout 
the  entire  neighborhood  cards  on  which  lists 
may  be  written  and  turned  in,  and  on  the  backs 
of  these  cards  have  printed  the  conditions  gov- 
erning the  contest  as  well  as  an  advertisement 
bearing  on  some  specific  point  connected  with 
\'Our  business. 

The  result  can  very  easily  be  imagined. 
Very  soon  Mrs.  Jones  comes  along  and  is  at- 
tracted by  the  strange  display.  She  reads  the 
sign,  takes  another  look  at  the.  drugs,  smiles 


because  she  recognizes  cloves  and  cinnamon 
and — Oh,  yes,  the  senna,  too!  Of  course,  if 
she  had  time,  she  could  guess  'cm  all.  Then 
she  runs  along,  and  up  at  the  next  comer  she 
meets  Mrs.  Brown  and  tells  her  all  about  the 
$5.00, in  gold  Dr.  Stall  is  giving  away,  stating 
that  she  already  knows  three  of  the  drugs. 
True  to  her  nature  Mrs.  Brown  has  to  take  a 
look;  Further  on  Mrs.  Jones  meets  Mrs. 
Smith  and  tells  her  how  she  could  earn  five 
dollars  as  easy  as  falling  ofif  a  log,  if  she  only 
had  the  time. 

Mrs.  Smith  waits  until  after  supper  to  go 
and  take  a  peep  at  the  window.  Not  caring  to 
go  alone,  she  asks  Mrs.  Bean  to  go  with  her. 
And  so  on.    An  endless  chain. 

One  can  readily  see  how  such  an  advertise- 
ment would  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  create  considerable  discussion. 

Now  for  a  down-town  store  in  a  large  citv, 
this  method  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  be- 
cause Mrs.  X  and  Mrs.  Y  and  Mrs.  Z  could 
not  even  see  the  display,  while  passing  by  in 
their  automobiles. 

For  trade  of  this  kind  some  other  method 
would  have  to  be  employed.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  a  bad  stunt,  where  a  strictly  neigh- 
borhood trade  is  concerned. 


CULTIVATE  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

By  Albert  H.  Parke,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Camp  on  the  trail  of  the  doctor.  He's  a 
real  business  asset! 

Bear  in  mind  always  that  the  prescription 
business  is  the  one  real  reason  for  your  being 
in  the  drug  game.  Be  on  extremely  friendly 
terms  with  as  many  physicians  as  possible. 
Keep  a  stock  of  such  things  as  they  may  need: 
bandages,  sutures,  hypodermic  syringes,  clini- 
cal thermometers,  etc.  Have  a  slip  printed  in- 
forming the  physician  that  you  carry  such 
articles,  and  insert  one  of  these  slips  with  each 
{)ackage  of  prescription  blanks  delivered.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  physicians 
will  be  attracted  to  your  store  by  these  little 
acts  of  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness.  And — 
here's  the  point:  you  will  get  some  real  adver- 
tising out  of  it.  A  single  good  word  for  your 
store  from  the  lips  of  a  reputable  physician  is 
worth  ten  pages  in  a  Sunday  supplement. 

The  proprietor  of  a  family  drug  trade  must 
be  a  real  diplomat  to  get  and  retain  business. 
He  must  be  polite  and  obliging.     He  and  his 
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clerks  should  make  it  a  point  to  learn  cus- 
tomers' names,  and  to  call  each  one  by  name 
when  he  enters.  Do  your  best  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  your  patrons  and  to  inspire  them 
with  the  fact  that  you  are  both  competent  and 
ethical.         .  . 

Be  prompt  in  delivering  medicine.  An  inex- 
pensive way  is  to  make  use  of  the  bicycle. 
Many  stores  have  added  a  motorcycle  equip- 
ment and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  good  investment. 
For  not  only  can  a  motorcycle  be  used  for 
speedy  deliveries,  but  it  can  be  used  as  a  back- 
ground to  hang  advertisements  on.  Get  a  sign 
printed: 


SMITH   &  JONES,   PRESCRIP- 
TION DRUGGISTS, 
210  Haycock  Ave., 

Old  Phone,  Harvest  2191.37. 
Deliveries  Made  to  All  Parts  of  the 
City  Without  Delay. 


Such  an  ad.  keeps  Smith  &  Jones  before  the 
public  eye,  makes  a  hit  with  the  physician  and 
— this  I  positively  know — gets  new  business. 


FREE   USE   OF   PRINTED    MATTER. 
By  Claude  C.  Neal,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

"Advertising,"  says  the  Michigan  Advocate, 
'"is  primarily  a  sales-agent." 

The  best  way  to  advertise  a  drug  store  hav- 
ing a  neighborhood  business  is  by  the  so-called 
direct  advertising  method.  That  is  what 
makes  an  appeal  direct  to  the  customer  whose 
trade  is  sought.  It  may  be  by  means  of  a  cir- 
cular letter  or  folder  sent  through  the  mails. 
Or  the  advertising  matter  may  be  handed  di- 
rrzt  to  the  customer  at  the  store,  or  wrapped  in 
bundles  going  out  from  the  store. 

The  better  way,  of  course,  is  to  mail  such 
matter.  In  this  way  you  not  only  reach  your 
regular  patrons,  but  also  those  who  probably 
have  never  been  in  your  place  of  business. 

NEVER   USE    PENNY   STAMPS. 

No  advertising  in  the  form  of  a  letter  should 
ever  be  mailed  under  a  one-cent  stamp.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  You  pay  scant  heed  to  a 
green  stamp,  and  your  prospective  customer 
does  just  exactly  the  same.  Furthermore,  if 
you  are  going  to  send  a  letter  that  is  supposed 
to  be  personal,  do  not  have  it  printed  at  every 


old  printer's  and  expect  a  good  job.  You  can- 
not be  too  careful  in  the  appearance  of  such  a 
letter;  it  is  your  personal  messenger  and  can 
be  made  valuable  or  worthless  according  to  the 
care  exercised  in  its  preparation. 

A  good  method  is  to  use  a  hektograph. 

With  a  little  care  and  ingenuity  an  exact 
copy  of  one's  handwriting  can  ])e  reproduced 
as  many  as  twenty  times  before  another  writ- 
ing is  necessary.  This  gives  your  letter  a  per- 
sonal touch  which  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  person  who  opens  it. 

ENCLOSE   SALES    COUPONS. 

Mail  one  of  these  letters  each  week  to  a 
selected  list  of  names,  telling  briefly  of  some 
special  values  at  the  store  and  enclosing,  pos- 
sibly, an  attractive  coupon  good  for  a  special 
bargain  at  a  certain  discount.  Make  the  time 
of  the  offer  limited  so  that  the  coupon  must 
be  presented  within  a  certain  period.  In  this 
way  the  dealer  may  check  up  returns,  thereby 
gauging  the  value  of  this  particular  method. 
Follow  this  by  having  a  folder  or  circular 
neatly  printed  to  enclose  in  every  package  that 
goes  out ;  also  a  small  slip  that  goes  into  every 
letter  or  statement.  These  cost  but  little  and 
serve  to  keep  certain  store  features  before  the 
public. 

MEETING   FARMERS    HALF-WAY. 

Another  effective  method,  where  the  farm- 
er's trade  is  desired,  is  to  have  circulars 
printed  enumerating  special  items  on  sale  at 
the  store,  and  at  the  bottom  quote  the  price 
for  which  butter  and  eggs  will  be  taken  in  on 
the  coming  Saturday,  for  instance.  The 
farmer  comes  to  look  for  these  sheets  regu- 
larly, and  this  little  consideration  pays  big 
dividends. 

When  you  get  to  thinking  of  special  sales, 
keep  this  (the  latter)  form  of  advertising  in 
mind.  It  can  be  made  useful  at  all  seasons 
with  equal  success. 

If  one  does  not  feel  capable  of  preparing 
one's  own  circular  letters,  or  other  forms  of 
advertising  matter,  it  is  best  to  get  some  help 
from  an  expert.  It  is  well  worth  a  small  ser- 
vice charge. 

Bear  in  mind  that  printed  matter  is  cheap 
and  that  outgoing  bundles  and  mail  matter 
offer  an  outlet  that  should  by  no  means  be 
overlooked. 


Three  Prize-winning  Vacation  Stories 

Two  years  a^o  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  inau(iurated  the  somewhat 
unusual  plan  of  offering  cash  prizes  to  its  many  employees  for 
the  best  stories  of  their  vacations.  No  rules  were  set  beyond 
this:  just  stories  of  the  summer's  vacation  experiences. 
There  were  three  prizes  — first,  second,  and  third.  We  were 
^iven  the  privilege  of  printing  last  year's  prize  -  winning 
contributions  in  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin,  and  the  in- 
terest aroused  w^as  so  general  that  it  seems  to  warrant 
us  in  pursuing  the  same  course  this  year.  We  are  there- 
fore    publishing,     in     order,     the    1913     prize- winning    papers. 

1.     AT  THE  OLD  HOUE. 

BY  MISS  IDA  QIBB,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


As  I  left  a  close,  dusty  train  on  an  intensely 
hot  day  in  July  and  took  my  place  in  an  omni- 
bus for  the  three-mile  drive,  the  atmosphere 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  cool  and 
pleasant.  Such  is  the  influence  of  mind  over 
matter,  and  I  was  very  happy,  for  I  was  near- 
ing  home — the  old  home  where  I  was  born, 
where  my  father  was  born ;  where  my  grand- 
father had  taken  his  bride,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

As  the  horses  jogged  along  the  road  every 
landmark  bore  the  face  of  an  old  friend.  It 
was  the  road  I  had  traveled  years  before  on 
my  way  to  and  from  school.  While  I  recog- 
nized them,  I  could  not  but  see  many  changes ; 
the  hills  were  not  as  steep  as  when  we  had 
used  them  for  coasting;  the  creek  was  not  as 
wide  and  deep  as  when  we  had  skated  on  it; 
and  the  well-remembered  orchard,  whose  trees 
were  close  enough  to  the  fence  to  supply  the 
apples  for  school,  showed  signs  of  decay,  and 
many  trees  had  disappeared.  The  houses,  too, 
seemed  to  have  become  smaller,  and  looking 
into  the  open  doors  and  windows  as  I  passed, 
I  saw  none  of  the  old  neighbors'  faces,  and  re- 
membered with  a  pang  that  I  had  been  told 
that  this  one,  and  that  one,  had  passed  away, 
and  that  strangers  had  taken  their  places.  All 
this  would  have  saddened  me,  but  I  was  going 
home,  and  there,  at  least,  I  would  find  things 
unchanged. 

AT    THE    GATE    OF    THE    OLD    HOME. 

My  mother  met  me  at  the  gate — the  gate 
with  the  maple  tree  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  willow  that  in  my  young  days  had 
been  my  weathercock — its  soft,  feathery 
fronds  indicating  precisely  the  direction  of  the 
wind.   As  we  walked  up  the  path,  and  into  the 


house,  there  was  a  spirit  of  restfulness  and  con- 
tent pervading  the  whole  place,  and  I  knew, 
then,  that  there  was  in  store  for  me  a  vacation 
and  not  a  holiday.  For  Webster  says  that  a 
vacation  is  cessation  from  toil,  rest,  leisure, 
while  a  holiday  is  a  festival,  gay  and  joyous 
day. 

While  I  was  removing  my  hat  and  some  of 
the  soil  of  travel,  my  glance  took  in  the  various 
objects  in  the  rooms.  Many  of  them  had 
stood  in  their  places  since  before  I  was  born. 
Others  had  been  acquired  from  time  to  time  at 
the  village  store,  or  by  an  occasional  visit  to 
the  city,  and  the  coming  of  each  had  marked 
a  distinct  event  in  the  life  of  the  household. 
They  all  took  on  a  kind  of  personality,  and 
joined  in  bidding  me  a  mute  welcome.  The 
little,  old  organ  on  which  I  had  laboriously 
picked  out  my  first  hymn  (and,  having  accom- 
plished it,  was  the  admired  of  the  family),  the 
rag  carpet  and  pieCed  quilts — the  work  of  my 
mother's  industrious  fingers — all  recalled  to 
me  old  incidents,  old  joys,  old  sorrows,  old 
ambitions,  old  days.  Each  article,  because  of 
these  echoes,  became,  indeed,  a  "thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

SUl'PER  UNDER  THE  TREES. 

After  a  supper — such  as  only  one's  mother 
can  prepare — served  out  under  the  cherry  tree 
by  the  kitchen  door,  with  the  pet  chicken  at  our 
feet,  the  evening  was  spent  by  the  family  circle 
in  a  narration  of  past  experiences  and  future 
prospects. 

The  next  morning  a  visit  to  the  bam  was 
proposed,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment, for  one,  calling  herself  a  Here- 
ford, with  a  toss  of  her  hornless  head,  had 
usurped   the   place   of   Brindle.     In   the   stall 
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where  gentle  Daisy,  our  dear,  old  buggy  horse, 
had  been  wont  to  stand,  a  high-stepping  ani- 
mal warned  us  with  a  flash  of  his  eye  to  keep 
our  distance.  With  sa.d  hearts  we  walked  to 
the  spot  in  the  pasture  where  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Daisy  had  been  laid,  and  dropped  a 
tear  on  the  grave  of  the  creature  who  had 
lived  out  her  life  on  the  farm,  with  never  a 
thought  of  a  family  tree,  or  any  false  notions 
about  pedigree,  but  who  had  been  faithful, 
steadfast,  and  true. 

We  continued  our  walk  through  the  one- 
time berry  patch,  and  into  the  woods  where  we 
had  gathered  wild  flowers,  and  into  the  sugar 
bush  where  as  children  we  had  helped  to  gather 
the  sap  for  "boiling  down,"  and  where  the 
baby  brother  was  rocked  to  sleep  in  a  discarded 
sap  trough. 

Here  there  was  no  disappointment.  The 
trees  looked  just  the  same  as  they  did  when  I 
practiced  at  school-teaching,  and  they  stood 
around,  impersonating  boys  and  girls  in  class, 
in  good  order  and  with  only  an  occasional 
whisper  which  one  must  expect  in  the  best  reg- 
ulated schools.  The  trees  listened,  too,  to  my 
brother's  first  sermons,  and  were  an  apprecia- 
tive congregation,  breaking  out  every  once  in  a 
while  into  bursts  of  applause  the  like  of  which 
he  has  never  been  able  to  arouse  since. 

A    VIEW   OF  THE    CHURCH    SPIRE. 

We  passed  through  the  woods  to  the  other 
end  of  the  farm,  to  the  hills  that  overlook  the 
river  which   slowly  and  lazily  winds  its  way 


through  a  beautiful  bit  of  country.  We  could 
see  the  spire  of  the  church  in  the  village,  and 
the  schoolhouse  where  we  had  all  gotten  the 
"start"  that  led  to  such  dizzy  heights ;  and  in 
the  distance  were  discernible  many  farms  with 
their  fields  of  shaded  yellows,  browns,  and 
greens,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  one  of 
mother's  patchwork  quilts. 

The  happy  days  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession  until  a  week  had  passed  and  Sat- 
urday had  arrived — the  one  day  that  has  no 
pleasant  memories ;  for  it  was  on  that  day  we 
had  polished  the  family  shoes,  carried  in  a 
double  quantity  of  wood  and  kindling,  and 
then  repaired  to  the  tub  in  the  kitchen  for  the 
weekly  wash. 

Sunday  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day. 
Our  family  was  then  the  envied  one  of  all  the 
\illage  people,  for  my  brother,  he  who  had 
slept  in  the  sap  trough,  preached  in  the  church 
where  he  had  been  christened.  Being  a 
preacher  in  New  York  City,  and  a  teacher  of 
a  Boy's  College,  his  audience  was  rather  pre- 
disposed in  his  favor,  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Need- 
less to  say  his  family  were  very  proud  of  him, 
and  were  glad  that  through  some  sacrifice  each 
one  had  some  part  in  his  renown. 

There  is  nothing  equivalent  to  fresh  air,  sun- 
shine, music  of  birds,  and  reunion  of  loved 
ones  in  the  making  of  an  ideal  vacation.  These 
are  the  things  which,  combined,  make  one 
stronger  in  body,  clearer  in  mind,  and  purer  in 
soul. 


2.     AN  AUSTRALIAN  VACATION. 

BY  KENNETH  M.  WILLS,  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA. 


Ever  since  leaving  school  my  days  had  been 
spent  in  an  office.  Not  very  long,  certainly, 
but  long  enough  for  the  tie  that  binds  to  get  a 
bit  tight.  So  at  1  p.m.  on  Christmas  Eve  I  set 
off  with  two  companions  for  a  trip  through  the 
ranges  of  the  world-famed  "Darling  Downs," 
of  which  Toowoomba,  that  wealthy  and  beau- 
tiful city,  is  the  center. 

Christmas  in  Queensland !  Can  you  imagine 
it  ?  Long,  sunny  days,  white-hot  on  the  plains, 
but  filtered  and  cooled  by  the  overhanging  foli- 
age in  the  scrubs. 

We  made  our  first  camp  in  a  large  natural 
cave  surrounded  by  a  clump  of  thick  brigalow 
and  scrub.    As  soon  as  the   horses  were  at- 


tended to  and  a  meal  eaten,  we  were  glad  to 
turn  in. 

Tired  as  we  were,  the  strangeness  of  our 
surroundings,  the  thousand  bush  noises,  and 
the  smell  of  smoke — all  combined  to  keep  us 
long  awake.  It  seemed  to  me  we  had  only  just 
dozed  off,  when  a  frightful  noise — scuffling, 
squeaking,  and  rustling — made  us  spring  up 
and  go  outside.  Dawn,  cold  and  grey,  was 
just  breaking,  and  our  eyes  were  caught  and 
held  by  the  most  remarkable  sight  I  have  ever 
seen.  A  quaint,  fluffy  little  native  bear  was 
in  the  coils  of  a  huge  carpet  snake,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  gradually  crushing  the  life  out  of  the 
poor  little  thing.     We  all  rushed  for  our  guns 
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and  fired  simultaneously,  blowing  the  head  off 
the  monster;  but,  alas!  our  aid  came  too  late. 
Poor  little  bruin  was  dead! 

We  didn't  feel  inclined  for  more  sleep,  so 
made  up  the  fire  and  put  the  billy  on  to  boil. 
Then  we  set  to  work  and  skinned  the  bear  and 
the  snake.     The  latter  was  17  feet  long! 

When  we  had  had  some  tea  and  a  hot  ar- 


Panoramic  view  of  Toowoomba. 

gument  as  to  who  was  the  dragon-killer,  we 
packed  our  "swags"  and  set  leisurely  off 
through  the  crisp  early  morning  for  our  first 
farm.  We  reached  a  bald-topped  hill  just  in 
time  to  see  the  sun  rise,  and  a  magnificent 
sight  it  was,  one  that  made  us  wonder  at  the 
glory  of  nature.  Every  hill,  every  treetop,  as 
the  sun  touched  it,  seemed  bathed  in  liquid 
gold. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BUSH. 

Very  different  were  the  sounds  of  the  bush 
from  those  we  had  heard  the  night  before. 
Civilization  seemed  left  behind,  and  we  were 
in  the  heart  of  things.  The  air  resoimded 
with  the  notes  of  the  "coachman's  whip," 
"happy  families,"  "Australian  canaries,"  the 
ironical  laugh  of  the  jackass  bird,  and  the  pe- 
culiar noises  of  dozens  of  other  birds  whose 
names  we  did  not  know.  Wallabies  would  hop 
across  our  track  in  groups  of  three  or  four; 
occasionally  a  solitary  "old  man"  would  take 
his  melancholy  way.  Frequently  hares  would 
sit  up  and  look  at  us,  and  then  shoot  off 
through  the  scrub  to  tell  their  friends. 

Now  our  way  changed  to  waving  fields  of 
paspalum  (some  of  it  7  feet  high),  Rhodes 
grass  and  Natal  grass.  The  soil  here  is  rich 
sandy  loam,  with  the  patches  of  rock  getting 
fewer  and  further  between — for  we  had  struck 
the  far  paddocks  of  "Forest  Gate,"  our  des- 
tination. 


The  owner,  one  of  the  interesting  people  of 
this  world,  was  originally  a  London  street 
arab.  Twenty  odd  years  ago  he  emigrated  to 
this  country,  and,  penniless  but  persevering, 
he  and  his  helpmeet  put  their  backs  into  it  and 
to-day  have  the  model  farm  of  the  district, 
both  for  dairying  and  grass  growing.  Though 
almost  totally  uneducated,  his  bookkeeping 
would  be  a  credit  to  a  university  man.  Every 
cow  has  its  tally — amount  of  feed  consumed 
and  weight  of  milk  returned — enabling  him  to 
weed  out  the  non-paying  stock.  His  clever 
system  of  alternating  paddocks  causes  him  to 
have  feed  while  his  neighbors  are  praying  for 
rain  or,  in  the  intervals,  watching  their  stock 
die. 

WITH   FRIENDS   AT    FOREST  GATE. 

His  bright,  intelligent  family  were  my 
greatest  friends.  They  know  all  the  stars  of 
the  Heavens,  all  the  ways  and  tracks  of  native 
animals,  and  encourage  the  birds  round  their 
home  to  look  upon  it  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  and 
a  place  of  supply.  When  we  reached  the  home- 
stead the  youngsters  danced  round,  excited 
with  the  mysterious  parcels  we  disgorged  from 
our  swags. 

Merry  Christmases  being  exchanged,  we 
went  in  to  breakfast.  Such  a  feast  as  had  been 
prepared  in  our  honor !    The  country  had  been 


The  quarries  near  Toowoomba 

scoured  by  the  boys,  and  roast  pheasant  and 
jugged  hare  formed  our  staple  food,  while  hot 
scones  and  fritters  formed  a  "side-line." 

After  breakfast  we  then  lay  about  on  the 
verandas,  smoking  and  yarning,  while  the  "fe- 
male of  the  species"  prepared  the  next  meal — 
roast  turkey  and  plum  pudding,  with  the  ther- 
mometer 110°  in  the  shade! 

All  declaring  "we  didn't  feel  like  dinner." 
we  set  to  at  the  appointed  time  and  made  a 
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ghastly  wreck  of  the  gobbler  and  left  only  a 
few  crumbs  of  the  pudding;  then  we  helped  the 
boys  milk  and  separate,  while  the  girls  cleared 
up  the  house.  Presently  our  party  was  aug- 
mented by  the  two  eldest  boys  and  two  eldest 
girls  of  the  Harris  family,  and  we  all  set  out 
for  a  Christmas  party  at  Cutler's,  a  farm  about 
25  miles  distant,  in  the  heart  of  the  Egypt 
Mountains. 

Arrived,  we  found  a  mighty  gathering  of 
the  "fair  women  and  brave  men"  of  the  dis- 
trict-just  sitting  down  to  tea  in  the  long  barn, 
which  had  been  decorated  for  the  occasion 
with  bush  greenery,  wattle,  and  crinkled  paper. 
Oh,  the  boisterous  greeting  we  got!  No  mis- 
take about  the  heartiness  of  these  bush  folk. 
They'll  entertain  you  with  their  last  penny,  and 
can  never  do  enough  for  you,  if  you'll  do 
something  to  break  the  monotony  of  their 
lives. 

Most  of  us  could  do  something,  for  a  bush 
audience  is  not  critical;  and  as  soon  as  the 
lavish  tea  was  over  the  trestle  table  was  taken 
out,  the  benches  pushed  against  the  wall,  and 
we  commenced  to  do  things:  recitations, 
songs,  tricks  with  cards.  Then  the  musicians 
— the  inevitable  accordion  and  my  mouth 
organ — were    brought     into     requisition    and 


Toll-Bar  Road. 


dancing  commenced.    With  frequent  trips  in- 
side for  refreshments,  we  kept  it  up  till  morn- 


msf. 


LIKE    THEODORE   IN   AFRICA. 


After  a  good  bogie  and  breakfast,  we 
started  for  the  neighboring  scrubs,  armed  with 
the  guns  and  ammunition  we  had  carried  with 
us.  Arriving  at  the  bush  edge  we  formed  our 
plan  of  action,  which  was  chiefly  this:  separate 
here — the  two  outermost  making  a  wide  semi- 
circle and  the  three  inner  ones  (we  were  now 


five  in  number,  my  two  friends  from  "Forest 
Gate"  accompanying  us)  keeping  straight 
ahead,  moving  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
to  meet  on  a  certain  mountain  top,  about  four 
miles  distant.  This  settled,  we  started,  our  line 
at  the  start  being  about  200  yards  wide,  but 
gradually  getting  more  spread  out. 

Having  proceeded  for  a  little  distance,  I  be- 
came aware  of  a  strong  smell  of  eucalyptus, 
which  generally  signifies  the  presence  of  a  na- 
tive bear.     Sure  enough,  on  looking  up,  I  saw. 


Enjoying  life  in  a  paddock. 

far  above  me,  a  round  furry  ball  curled  up  in 
the  fork  of  a  tall  gum  tree.  I  did  not  shoot, 
however,  as  they  are  pretty,  harmless  little 
creatures,  besides  being  hard  to  kill.  I  myself 
have  fired  as  many  as  eighteen  shots  at  one 
before  killing  it,  every  shot  hitting  him,  as 
I  could  see  by  flying  fur. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  twig  snap — quite  a  loud 
noise,  in  such  quiet  as  had  hitherto  reigned. 
Instinctively  freezing  in  my  tracks,  I  waited 
and  watched;  then  I  saw  what  it  was — two 
wallabies,  bucks,  were  just  beginning  to  fight. 
For  five  minutes  I  was  the  interested  spectator 
of  a  real  stand-up  fight.  But  suddenly  their 
scuffling,  cufiing,  and  swearing  ceased.  They 
had  winded  me.  I  moved  my  gun  an  inch,  and 
they  were  off.  But  too  late.  By  two  lucky 
shots  I  got  one  with  each  barrel.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes  only  to  skin  and  scalp 
them,  and  then  I  was  off  again.  Game  was 
plentiful  and  several  more  wallabies  fell  to  my 
gun,  and  also  one  of  those  cunning  birds — a 
scrub  turkey.  When  I  reached  the  top,  the 
others  were  waiting  for  me.  All  had  had  good 
luck,  and  the  total  bag  was  33  wallabies,  4 
turkeys,  a  wild  duck  and  some  pigeons.  We 
had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  ai^" 
pheasants. 

Wallabies   are   members    of    the   marsupial 
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species,  about  half  the  size  of  a  full-grown 
kangaroo,  and  the  same  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept size. 

One  of  the  party  had  a  narrow  escape,  while 
gathering  sticks  for  our  fire.     He  trod  within 


A  scene  near  Forest  Gate. 

three  inches  of  a  death-adder.  I  never  saw- 
any  one  look  so  scared.  And  no  wonder,  for 
their  bite  is  almost  certain  death. 

turkeys'  nests  in  the  scrub. 

We  dined  on  roast  turkeys'  eggs,  dug  out  of 
one  of  those  great  mounds  of  leaves  and  twigs 
in  which  these  birds  lay  their  eggs.  The  rot- 
ting process  of  the  leaves  accumulates  heat 
enough  to  hatch  the  eggs,  on  which  the  hen 


does  not  deign  to  sit.  I  have  come  upon  large 
areas,  say  two  or  three  acres  of  hillside,  in 
western  Queensland  scrubs,  scraped  clean  of 
every  leaf  or  twig,  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
swept  patch  a  couple  of  turkeys'  nests,  each 
alxHit  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  seven  or  t<-n 
feet  high,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cone. 

After  lunch  we  made  our  way  back  to  Cut- 
ler's, leaving  streams  of  perspiration  to  mark 
our  way,  for  we  were  heavy  laden,  and  the 
afternoon  was  crackling  hot. 

Having  said  farewell  to  our  good  friends 
of  "Rockmount,"  and  given  many  fair  prom- 
ises of  an  early  repetition  of  our  visit,  we  left 
for  "Forest  Gate,"  with  our  skins,  etc.,  packed 
on  one  of  our  spare  horses.  We  arrived  at 
our  friends'  in  time  to  partake  of  a  hearty 
meal,  after  which  we  turned  in,  as  we  had  to 
be  off  at  dawn. 

We  got  home  just  in  time  to  take  a  bath  and 
get  back  to  the  office  at  the  appointed  hour  to 
again  take  up  the  white  man's  burden.  We 
are  all  of  one  opinion,  however,  the  same  being 
that  we  had  never  before  had  such  a  holiday. 
We  are  sorry  that  such  outings  come  so  sel- 
dom— though  perhaps  there's  something  in 
what  the  bard  says:  "If  all  the  year  were  play- 
ing holidays,  to  play  would  be  as  tedious  as 
to  work." 


3.     A  WEEK  IN  PARIS  AND  VICINITY. 

BY  F.  C.  MORTER,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


With  an  irreducible  minimum  of  luggage 
I  left  England,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  on 
the  night  of  August  29.  The  boat  train  from 
Victoria  travels  well.  We  were  soon  at  New- 
haven  and  across  a  forlorn-looking  station  on 
to  the  boat,  which  after  a  not  unreasonable 
amount  of  shouting,  banging  and  whistling  set 
off  across  the  Channel  for  "La  Belle  France." 

What  a  pity  the  London,  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway  does  not  burn  better  coal 
on  their  steamers!  The  grit  blows  all  down 
one's  neck  and  into  one's  boots,  till  one  runs 
a  risk  of  being  taken  for  a  stoker  on  strike.  But 
people  who  travel  third-class  in  France  need 
plenty  of  "grit,"  and  the  company  thought- 
fully supplies  the  possible  deficiency  in  ad- 
vance. 

Four  hours'  steaming  brought  us  to  Dieppe, 
.i^little  old  woman  in  a  crushed  bonnet  made 
diligent  inquiries  concerning  "Libac,  Allu- 
mettes,  Monsieur?"  and  scribbled  hieroglyph- 


ics over  bags,  trunks,  and  everything  else 
within  reach,  while  the  real  custom-house  of- 
ficials strutted  about,  clanking  their  swords 
and  twisting  their  mustaches  to  give  the 
process  the  indispensable  official  air. 

A  stopover  at  DIEPPE. 

We  could  travel  to  Paris  direct  if  we  chose, 
but  though  it  was  only  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing we  preferred  to  take  a  look  at  Dieppe  first, 
and  after  the  regulation  French  breakfast  of 
coffee  and  rolls,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
the  esplanade. 

Dieppe  is  a  nondescript  sort  of  a  place — ^a 
place  where  a  superb  past  struggles  against  an 
aggressive  and  meretricious  present. 

A  medieval  chateau,  buit  for  the  euna.itiun 
of  English  invaders,  frowns  gloomily  upon  a 
flamboyant  Casino  which  lias  obviously  been  at 
great  pains  to  make  itself  look  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. 
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Truly,  if  wishing  ever  accomplished  any- 
thing, Dieppe  would  be  equal  to  Ostend.  But 
King  Leopold  would  never  have  tolerated  fac- 
tory chimneys  in  the  middle  of  his  esplanade, 
and  would  have  insisted  on  something  ap- 
proaching regularity  of  house  frontage. 

Having  made  a  general  inspection,  we  re- 
turned to  Gare  Maritime,  and  rescuing  our 
baggage  from  the  attendant  at  the  Consigne, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  fallen  asleep,  we 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  collection  of  scrap-iron 
and  three  horse-boxes,  traveling  thereby  to 
Dieppe  Ville  in  something  like  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  a  journey  which  we  afterward  found 
takes  five  minutes  on  foot. 

Traveling  to  Paris  in  this  way  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  We  therefore  alighted  at 
Dieppe  Ville  and  inquired  the  whereabouts  of 
the  train  for  Paris.  But  nobody  knows — not 
the  porter — ^not  the  guard — not  the  gentleman 
who  is  tapping  the  wheels  of  the  train  to  see 
whether  the  journey  has  exposed  it  to  any 
danger  of  catching  fire.  The  case  is  desperate. 
But  at  the  last  moment  something  happened 
(as  Temple  Thurstan  says,  it  always  does), 
and  from  the  door  of  an  adjoining  compart- 
ment a  woman's  head  emerged  (there  was  no 
room  to  get  it  out  of  the  window).  She  spoke 
English.  The  train,  she  says,  goes  to  Rouen, 
but  she  does  not  know  whether  it  goes  to  Paris. 
Clearly  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  in 
the  train,  travel  thereby  to  Rouen,  and  chance 
what  happens. 

One  hour  brings  us  to  Rouen,  where  we 
change  to  a  fast  train.  We  dash  by  quiet 
stretches  of  the  Seine,  shaded  by  groups  of 
trees  and  overhung  by  grassy  cliffs,  past  farms 
and  homesteads  which  later  give  place  to  aspir- 
ing villas,  and  later  still  to  tall  factories ;  then 
finally  through  a  series  of  gloomy  tunnels  and 
so  to  Gare  Lazare,  a  sort  of  untidy  Liverpool 
Street  on  a  smaller  scale. 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  LAND  OF  ROMANCE. 

Paris  far  exceeded  our  highest  expectations. 

The  broad,  leafy  boulevards,  the  palatial 
shops,  the  constant  cries  of  vendors  of  daily 
papers,  and  the  whirl  of  irresponsible  taxis  and 
'buses — all  combine  to  form  a  picture  of  vi- 
vacity and  animation  scarcely  conceivable  by 
one  who  has  not  seen  it. 

Though  Paris  is  a  city  of  buying  and  selling, 
a  city  of  bargaining  and  of  "doing  the  other 
fellow  down"  the  same  as  London,  one  feels 
that  the  more  romantic  and  artistic  side  of  hu- 


man nature  is  not  here  so  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  hours  of  business  as  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  The  Frenchman  is  at  all  times 
receptive  of  new  ideas  and  of  pleasing  fancies. 
There  is  infinitely  less  set  purpose  in  his  actions 
than  in  those  of  his  English  neighbors,  but  in- 
finitely more  romance. 

For  the  evenings,  the  home  life  of  Ertgland, 
which,  stupid  and  suburban  as  it  too  often  is, 
yet  possess  a  solid  merit  not  to  be  undervalued 
— this  has  no  counterpart  here.  One  may  pon- 
der whether  the  average  Frenchman  ever  reads 
in  a  serious  way,  or  whether  he  ever  reflects 
on  anything.  But  the  life  of  the  cafes  cer- 
tainly develops  the  conversational  abilities  of 
their  patrons  and  affords  unrivaled  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  human  nature.  Per- 
haps here  is  more  than  compensation  for  what 
is  lost,  and  considering  his  record  for  the  last 
few  years,  an  Englishman  should  think  twice 
before  throwing  stones. 

BEAUTIFUL  CATHEDRALS. 

The  sights  of  Paris  are  too  well  known  to 
need  detailed  description.  It  is  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  them  in  a  week.  The  most  striking 
features  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  are 
the  marvelous  stained-glass  windows  and  the 
fantastic  gargoyles  which  adorn  the  exterior. 
Among  other  churches,  the  Madeleine  and  the 
Pantheon  are  very  disappointing,  St.  Sulprice, 
and  more  especially  the  glorious  St.  Eustache, 
far  surpassing  them.  But  perhaps  the  gem  of 
Paris  is  the  little  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  with  its 
beautiful  carved  galleries  and  screen. 

It  is  a  pity  the  Louvre  is  so  large.  The 
stupendous  size  of  the  place  prevents  the  vis- 
itor with  but  little  time  at  his  disposal  from 
obtaining  as  clear  an  impresion  of  it  as  he 
would  wish.  Further,  the  pictures  are  not  al- 
ways very  wisely  hung;  vide,  "The  Awakening 
of  Endymion"  in  the  "Salle  de  Henri  IV.," 
which,  scarcely  visible  at  all  at  present,  de- 
serves a  much  better  place. 

For  the  rest,  the  Galleries  d'Apollon,  per- 
haps the  most  splendid  apartment  in  all  Eu- 
rope, will  never  be  forgotten  by  one  who  has 
seen  it,  and  the  Caryatides  Room  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  missed,  for  it  was  here  that  the 
body  of  France's  greatest  king,  Henry  IV., 
was  laid  in  state  after  his  dastardly  assassina- 
tion in  the  streets  of  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  kings  of  France  who  reigned  not  only  over 
his  people's  bodies  but  in  their  hearts  as  well. 

If  one  were  to  be  allowed  only  five  minutes 
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in  Paris  perhaps  the  best  place  in  which  to 
spend  them  would  be  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Some  people  have  compared  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  with  Trafalgar  Square.  It  is  better 
not  to  do  it.  The  points  of  resemblance  are 
few  and  the  differences  wholly  in  the  former's 
favor. 

Close  here  the  Bridge  of  Alexander  IV. 
spans  the  Seine — a  single  arch  which  needs  no 
guide-book  to  point  out  that  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  bridge  of  Paris,  or  perhaps  of  any- 
capital.  And  then  the  eye,  traveling  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  bridge,  encounters  the 
golden  dome  of  the  Invalides  in  the  distance. 

Upon  nothing  are  the  Parisians  to  be  more 
congratulated  than  upon  their  steamboat  ser- 
vice. For  one  and  a  half  pence  one  can  travel 
right  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  charm- 
ing holiday  resorts  of  Meudon,  St.  Cloud,  and 
Sevres.  Here  one  can  drink  one's  coffee  or 
wine  on  balconies  overlooking  the  river,  or 
wander  undisturbed  over  thickly  wooded  hills 
not  unworthy  of  Maidenhead  or  Lynton. 

From  Sevres  a  train-ride  brings  one  to  the 
Palace  of  Versailles,  that  vast  and  superfluous 
structure  which,  by  its  fabulous  expense,  con- 
tributed as  much  as  anything  to  the  ruin  of  the 


French  throne.  The  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  is 
all-pervasive  here;  all  is  for  display.  The  air 
of  grandeur  is  almost  painfully  overdone,  and 
this  is  even  more  marked  in  the  park  than  in 
the  palace  itself,  for  the  straight-cut  alleys  of 
Lcnotre  absolutely  forbid  the  seclusion  for 
which  the  average  man  instinctively  seeks. 

But  we  must  hurry  back.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  we  did  not  miss  the  numerous  objects  of 
interest  which  make  Paris  the  premier  city  of 
Europe.  The  tomb  of  Napoleon,  with  its  mar- 
ble sarcophagus,  isolated  in  space  with  its 
glorious  baldachino  bathed  in  golden  light ;  the 
world-famed  Cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise;  the 
Eiffel  Tower;  the  Luxembourg  Galleries;  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  Cluny  Museum — 
each  received  as  much  attention  as  time  would 
allow. 

Holidays  pass  away,  but  memories  remain; 
and  the  mind,  dwelling  upon  them,  builds  up 
for  itself  a  combination  of  impressions  in- 
finitely more  pleasing  than  the  actual  sights 
themselves.  For  my  part,  my  memories  are 
those  of  a  generous  and  chivalrous  nation — a 
nation  which  prides  itself  on  its  past,  and,  hav- 
ing no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  its  present,  may 
confidently  anticipate  its  future. 


THE  NEW  COLOSSUS  IN  THE  DRUG  TRADE. 

An  Interview  with  Geor|{e  J.  Whelan,  Guldlnij  Spirit  of  the  Syndicate  which  has  Secured 

Voting   Control  of  the  Rlker>He^eman  Chain  of  95  Drn^  Stores— The  United  CliJar 

Stores  Under  the  Same  Ownership,  bat  the  Two  Groups  to  be  Operated 

Separately — Plans  for  Future  Extension  Not  Yet  Perfected. 

By  INKERMAN  BAILEY.  Jr. 


George  J.  Whelan,  who  conceived,  organized 
and  developed  that  gigantic  enterprise,  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company,  has  lately,  as 
everybody  knows,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
drug  business.  Control  of  the  chain  of  drug 
stores,  95  in  number,  known  as  the  Riker- 
Hegeman  group,  has  recently  passed  into  his 
hands  and  those  of  his  associates,  the  stores  in 
question  being  scattered  throughout  New 
York,  Boston,  and  other  eastern  cities.  Mr. 
Whelan,  therefore,  becomes  at  once  a  big  fac- 
tor, and  an  interesting  one,  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States. 

When  the  original  United  cigar  store  closed 
its  doors  at  the  end  of  the  first  dav  of  exis- 


tence, a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  contents  of  the 
till  revealed  the  exact  sum  of  $5.95  as  the 
day's  gross   receipts ! 

That  was  in  1901,  hardly  a  dozen  years  ago. 
But  in  the  short  intervening  space  of  time 
there  has  grown  from  that  little  pioneer  store 
at  85  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  a  mammoth 
chain  of  800  stores  located  in  183  cities  of  the 
country!  Coincidentally,  the  daily  sales  which 
began  with  that  paltry  $5.95  have  swollen  to 
the  enormous  total  of  something  like  $83,000, 
or  about  $30,000,000  per  year! 

That  is  what  George  J.  Whelan  has  done  in 
tobacco  merchandising.  What  will  he  do  in  the 
drug  business? 
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THE  MAN   HIMSELF. 

Like  most  really  big  men,  Mr.  Whelan  is 
easy  to  approach  and  talks  as  freely  as  his 
time  will  permit,  about  almost  everything  but 
himself  and  his  past  achievements.  When  the 
Bulletin  representative  made  his  way  to  the 
twenty-second  floor  of  the  Banker's  Trust 
building,  at  Nassau  and  Wall  Streets,  and  fin- 
ally stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  private  office, 
he  fully  expected  to  have  the  opening  door 
reveal  a  huge  bulk  of  a  man  with  a  glare  in 
his  eye  and  an  enormous  black  cigar  clenched 
between  his  teeth.  Indeed,  there  sat  behind  a 
large  flat-top  desk,  a  man  somewhat  under 
average  size,  extremely  neat  in  appearance, 
with  slightly  gray  hair,  close-cropped  sandy 
mustache,  and  a  pair  of  clear,  light  blue  eyes, 
who  smiled  pleasantly  and  cordially  shook 
hands  with  the  visitor.  His  well-rounded  fea- 
tures are  expressive  of  health,  activity  and 
youthfulness.  One  is  surprised  to  find  him  a 
man  of  only  forty-eight  years  of  age. 

The  name,  George  J.  Whelan,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  probably  because  it  is  pro- 
nounced Whalen,  suggests  and  conveys  the 
idea  of  extensive  ponderosity.  The  name  is 
plainly  indicative  of  the  mental  rather  than  the 
physical  stature  of  the  bearer. 

When  asked  to  tell  something  about  his 
early  life,  how  he  became  interested  in  the 
cigar  business  and  organized  the  United,  Mr. 
Whelan  replied:  "They  will  furnish  you  with 
that  information  at  the  United  offices  on  Eigh- 
teenth Street.     Let  us  talk  about  the  future. 

'T  am  not  a  director  in  either  the  United 
Cigar  Stores  Company  or  the  new  drug-store 
enterprise,"  he  said.  "I  have  retired,  and  for 
the  past  three  years  I  have  spent  from  six  to 
nine  months  of  the  year  in  Europe.  During 
the  past  year  I  have  spent  but  four  months 
here,  and  I  am  now  preparing  to  leave  again. 
So  you  see  that  I  will  not  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  active  arrangements  of  our 
newly-acquired  drug  interests.  However,  if 
my  policies  are  carried  out  they  will  be  con- 
ducted along  the  same  lines  as  our  cigar  bus- 
iness." 

TOBACCO   BUSINESS   INCREASED. 

*T  believe,"  he  continued,  "that  the  United 
Company  has  helped  every  good  cigar  dealer. 
When  we  opened  our  first  store  in  1901,  the 
Metropolitan  Tobacco  Company,  from  which 
de  do  not  buy,  was  furnishing  the  dealers  of 
New    York    with   something   like   $1,000,000 


worth  of  goods  per  month.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, their  sales  to-day  are  practically  75^ 
more  than  that  amount,  notwithstanding  that 
we  have  entered  the  field  and  are  doing  an 
aggregate  business  of  about  $1,250,000  per 
month  in  New  York  City. 

"This  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
given  the  cigar  business  greater  prominence. 
When  the  United  started  cigar  dealers  were 
displaying  pipes  in  their  windows.  By  attrac- 
tively displaying  cigars  and  improving  store 
methods  we  aroused  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  increased  the  demand  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  legitimate  cigar  trade.  I  really  believe 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  United  there  would 
be  no  good  cigar  stores  or  any  cigar  business 
to  speak  of  in  New  York  to-day. 

"I  believe,"  he  continued,  "that  the  drug 
business  will  work  out  in  much  the  same  way. 
Certainly  the  druggist  who  conducts  his  bus- 
iness in  a  fair  and  legitimate  manner  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  our  competition.  I  have  never 
sold  any  goods  at  cost  and  I  never  expect  to. 
The  United  company  always  figures  a  fair 
profit  on  everything  it  sells.  Whether  it  is  a 
well-advertised  or  an  unknown  article  makes 
no  difference  in  the  percentage  of  profit." 

A  BAD  TENDENCY  IN  THE  DRUG^USINESS. 

"I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  drug 
business,  but  I  have  understood  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  cut  prices  much  too  low  on  well- 
advertised  goods  in  order  to  draw  customers 
who  will  buy  other  and  less  widely  known 
merchandise,  probably  the  druggist's  own 
preparations,  at  prices  that  are  really  much  too 
high." 

Asked  to  explain  further,  Mr.  Whelan  said: 
"I  mean  that  we  never  sell  goods  at  cost  as  a 
drawing  card.  I  have  always  maintained  that 
when  certain  things  are  sold  too  low  others 
must  be  sold  too  high.  For  instance,  there  are 
cigar  stores  in  this  city  selling  cigarettes  at 
cost.  This  must  be  made  up  on  cigars,  but  this 
necessitates  such  an  advance  in  price  or  reduc- 
tion in  quality  of  their  goods  that  the  cigar 
business  naturally  comes  to  us.  I  will  certainly 
favor  a  fair  profit  being  made  on  everything 
sold  by  the  Riker-Hegeman  stores." 

In  order  to  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  just 
what  Mr.  Whelan  would  consider  a  fair  profit, 
the  interviewer  related  the  purchase  of  a  cer- 
tain well-known  brand  of  25-cent  tar  soap  at 
14  cents,  about  cost  price,  and  asked  what  he 
would  consider  the   proper  figure  in   such  a 
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case.  He  answered  without  any  hesitation: 
"As  I  have  said,  I  would  never  favor  selling 
at  cost,  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  you 
mention,  I  would  regard  25  cents  as  excessive, 
and  offhand  I  should  say  20  cents  would  be 
about  right.  For  instance,  Pall  Mall  cigarettes 
are  listed  at  25  cents.  The  United  sells  them 
at  20  cents,  although,  as  I  have  stated,  they 
can  be  purchased  elsewhere  at  cost." 

DRUG  PLANS  NOT  YET  PERFECTED. 

When  asked  concerning  the  future  expan- 
sion of  the  Riker-Hegeman  stores,  Mr. 
Whelan  replied:  "Our  plans  are  not  perfected 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  will  be  done. 
I  imagine,  however,  that  it  will  require  about 
a  year  or  slightly  more  to  systematize  the 
present  business,  and  it  may  be  this  long  be- 
fore we  will  think  about  branching  out  any 
further. 

"There  can  be  no  monopoly,"  he  stated. 
"That  is  a  physical  impossibility.  We  could 
not  possibly  open  over  100  stores  a  year,  and 
even  at  such  a  rate  it  would  require  ten  years 
to  have  a  thousand  in  operation.  In  the  mean- 
time there  are  about  48,000  other  drug  stores, 
and  in  ten  years  from  now  this  number  will 
have   increased   in  proportion." 

It  w'as  not  until  the  interview  was  draw^- 
ing  to  a  close  that  any  hint  was  dropped  to 
explain  Mr.  Whelan's  determination  to  enter 
the  drug  business.  However,  w^hen  he  men- 
tioned the  cut-rate  prices  on  cigars  prevailing 
among  druggists  in  St.  Louis,  there  was  an 
unmistakable  trace  of  resentment  in  his  tone. 
"It  is  not  fair  for  a  druggist  to  sell  cigars  at 
cost  and  thereby  use  the  cigar  business  as  a 
drawing  card  for  the  store.  If  druggists  can 
do  this  we  certainly  can  use  the  drug  business 
in  a  like  manner  to  our  own  interests.  No 
druggist  should  demoralize  any  other  business 
for  his  own  ends,"  he  declared.  "We  are  in 
business  to  make  money,  but  we  have  the 
means  to  fight  unfair  competition." 

Although  it  was  not  mentioned,  the  Bulle- 
tin representative  recalled  the  recent  slashing 
of  cigar  and  cigarette  prices  on  the  part  of 
chain  stores  here  and  wondered  considerably  if 
this  isn't  really  responsible  for  Mr.  Whelan's 
latest  investment. 

George  J.  Whelan  is  one  of  a  large  family 
whose  home  is  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  An  elder 
brother  opened  a  cigar  stand  in  the  old 
Vanderbilt  Hotel  in  that  city,  and  George 
J.,    who    was    then    about    twenty    years    of 


age,  was  installed  as  the  clerk.  While 
in  this  position  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  chain  of  cigar  stores,  and  it  was  not  very 
long  before  he  had  two  or  three  stores  in  oper- 
ation in  Syracuse.  From  there  they  spread  to 
other  New  York  cities,  and  these  stores  are 
still  running  to-day  under  the  name  of  C  A. 
Whelan,  Inc.  Strange  to  say  they  have  never 
been  absorbed  by  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company  and  are  still  retained  by  the  Whelan 
family  in  a  sort  of  close  corporation. 

INVADING  new  YORK. 

It  was  in  1901  that  Mr.  Whelan  came  to 
New  York,  and  it  was  here  that  he  succeeded 
in  organizing  the  present  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company  with  an  original  capital  of  $50,000. 
To-day  the  capitalization  is  $30,000,000.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  every  director  is  a 
working  officer  of  the  company,  and,  like  the 
ordinary  employee,  is  at  his  desk  at  headquar- 
ters. Mr.  Whelan  himself  gives  his  time  and 
personal  attention,  while  in  New  York,  prin- 
cipally to  the  business  of  the  United  Stores 
Realty  Company,  which  concern,  it  is  reported, 
has  made  large  sums  in  dealing  in  store 
properties. 

The  Riker-Hegeman  stock,  it  is  said,  was 
bought  at  the  par  value  of  $100.  These  shares, 
it  is  further  stated,  will  be  vested  in  a  sort  of 
holding  company,  the  stock  of  which  will  have 
a  par  value  of  $5.  Twenty  shares  of  this  stock 
will  be  issued  to  Mr.  Whelan  and  associates 
for  each  share  of  Riker-Hegeman  stock  sur- 
rendered to  the  holding  company.  Thus  it 
seems  that  there  is  no  combination  of  cigar 
and  drug  business,  but  that  the  directors  of  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company  will  shape  the 
destinies  of  the  Riker-Hegeman  stores  through 
a  new  company  owning  a  majority  of  the 
stock. 

NO  cause  for  alarm  ! 

In  conclusion  let  it  be  stated  that  no  cause 
can  be  seen  for  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican retail  drug  trade  by  reason  of  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Whelan  in  a  large  way  into  the 
field.  That  his  interests  will  be  broadened; 
that  instead  of  less  than  a  hundred  stores  there 
eventually  may  be  as  many  more — this,  of 
course,  is  extremely  probable.  But  unless  the 
roughly  announced  policy  as  outlined  above  is 
materially  altered  no  fear  need  be  felt  that 
prices  will  be  cut  to  a  figure  approximating  a 
lower  level  than  those  already  in  force  in  met- 
ropolitan drug  circles. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  A.  PH.  A. 

A    Pharmacentical    Editor    at    the    Helm — Mr.    Mayo's    Editorial   Career,    His    Association 
Record,  His  Home  Life,  and  Something  About  the  Man  Himself. 


Caswell  A.  Mayo  is  the  seventh  or  eighth 
pharmaceutical  editor  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
during  the  history  of  the  organization.  First 
came  Procter  and  Parrish,  both  of  whom,  we 
believe,  served  at  different  times  as  editor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  Then 
came  Bedford,  editor  for  many  years  of  what 
was  then  the  Pharmaceutical  Record.  Next, 
after  a  long  period,  came  Henry  M.  Whelpley, 


Caswell  A.  Mayo. 

editor  of  Meyer  Brothers  Druggist,  to  be  fol- 
lowed within  a  few  years  by  James  H.  Beal, 
W.  M.  Searby,  Oscar  Oldberg  and  Eugene  G. 
Eberle. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOURNALISM. 

Of  the  several  editors  who  have  been  chosen 
to  fill  this  high  office,  however,  Mr.  Mayo  is 
really  the  first  who  has  made  of  journalism 
a  life  study  and  career,  who  has  become  an 
editorial  specialist,  and  who  has  practically 
confined  himself  to  this  occupation  alone.  He 
is  one  of  the  four  or  five  men  in  the  country 
to-day  who  have  devoted  themselves  heart  and 


soul  to  the  cause  of  pharmaceutical  journalism, 
who  have  virtually  turned  their  backs  on  every- 
thing else,  and  who  have  striven  to  elevate 
their  specialty  into  a  useful  public  service.  The 
others  in  this  group  feel  particularly  pleased 
that  Mr.  Mayo  has  been  chosen  from  among 
them  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  one  great  cath- 
olic organization  in  American  pharmacy  dur- 
ing 1914  and  '15. 

And  we  predict  that  Mr.  Mayo  will  fill  the 
office  admirably.  Why  shouldn't  a  trained 
pharmaceutical  editor  become  a  successful 
pharmaceutical  leader?  It  is  an  editor's  busi- 
ness to  know  the  tendencies  of  the  time  and  to 
shape  and  direct  them  for  the  weal  of  the  body 
pharmaceutic.  He  knows  pharmaceutical  con- 
ditions better  than  anybody  else.  He  knows 
the  men  in  pharmacy  better  than  anybody  else. 
He  knows  better  than  anybody  else  how  to  get 
up  a  programme  of  interest  and  variety — for 
this  is  exactly  what  he  does  every  time  he  gets 
out  an  issue  of  his  paper. 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Mayo  for  the  presidency  of  the  A.  Ph. A.  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  pharmaceutical  journalism.  It 
is  a  personal  tribute  to  a  long  period  of  service 
and  loyalty  on  Mr.  Mayo's  part.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
annual  meetings.  He  has  worked  hard  and 
faithfully.  He  has  filled  many  assignments  of 
greater  or  less  importance — and  has  always 
filled  them  well.  He  has  invariably  appeared 
in  discussions  on  the  floor  with  advantage  to 
the  Association,  and  has  done  much  to  shape 
debate  and  direct  important  actions  of  one  kind 
and  another.  More  than  all  else,  perhaps,  he 
has  used  the  pages  of  the  American  Druggist 
year  in  and  year  out  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  organization. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo  was  born  in  Columbus, 
Miss.,  the  day  after  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
1862.  His  love  of  oratory  is  explained  both 
by  the  date  of  his  birth  and  by  the  State  of  his 
nativity.  Destiny  evidently  intended  that  his 
first  appearance  in  public  should  have  been  on 
July  4,  but  the  schemes  of  fate,  like  those  of 
men,  gang  aft  agley. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

He  Sprang  from  one  of  the  Southern  fami- 
lies proud  of  its  ancestral  history,  and  his 
father  was  a  physician.  After  he  had  gone 
through  the  local  schools,  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Columbus,  and  then  received  his 
first  knowledge  of  pharmacy  in  the  retail  store 
of  Goodrich  &  Street  in  his  native  town.     A 


Mr.  Mayo's  residence  in  Borough  Park,  Brooklyn. 

little  of  this  experience  convinced  him  that  he 
ought  to  be  trained  in  a  pharmaceutical  college, 
so  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  become  a  dis- 
ciple of  Remington,  Maisch  and  Trimble. 

During  his  college  course  in  Philadelphia  he 
worked  for  some  months  in  the  store  of  Given 
&  Co.,  Columbia  Avenue  and  Franklin  Street, 
next  with  Dr.  Farley,  13th  Street  and  Passa- 
yunk  Avenue,  and  finally  entered  the  employ  of 
The  William  Procter,  Jr.,  Company  in  the  his- 
toric store  at  the  corner  of  9th  and  Lombard 
Streets.  Here  he  remained  until  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy  in  1887. 

EDITORIAL  LIFE. 

During  Mayo's  senior  year  in  the  Phila- 
delphia College,  Editor  Snively,  of  the  Drug- 
gists Circular,  wrote  to  Professor  Remington 
or  to  some  one  else  on  the  faculty  and  asked 
him  to  recommend  one  of  the  senior  students 
for  a  position  on  the  Druggists  Circular.  The 
young  man  recommended  in  answer  to  this  re- 
quest was  Caswell  A.  Mayo.  Mayo  therefore 
went  to  New  York  immediately  following  his 
graduation.  After  several  years'  work  on  the 
Circular  he  was  made  editor  of  the  drug  de- 
partment of  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter, 
published  by  the  same  house.    In  March,  1892, 


when  Merck's  Market  Report  was  founded — 
a  journal  which  has  since  become  known  as 
Merck's  Report — Mayo  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  editorial  management. 

A  few  months  later  on  A.  R.  Elliott  pur- 
chased the  American  Druggist  from  William 
R.  Wood  &  Co.  and  asked  Mayo  to  become 
editor  of  the  paper  and  a  stockholder  in  the 
corporation.  A  year  or  two  later  yet,  after 
Professor  Bedford's  death,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Record  was  amalgamated  with  the  American 
Druggist,  and  Mr.  Mayo  was  continued  as  ed- 
itor of,  the  enlarged  periodical  with  Thomas 
J.  Keenan,  who  had  succeeded  Bedford  in  con- 
trol of  the  Record,  as  associate  editor.  In 
1900  Mr.  Elliott  purchased  the  Nciv  York 
Medical  Journal  from  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  or- 
ganized The  American  Druggist  Publishing 
Co.  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  Mr.  Mayo 
became  a  stockholder  and  officer  of  the  com- 
pany. 

So  much,  briefly,  for  Mr.  Mayo's  editorial 
career.  Ever  since  1892,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
has  been  in  control  of  the  American  Druggist, 
and  he  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  in  control 
until  the  end  of  time. 

Meanwhile,  soon  after  going  over  to  New 
York  from  Philadelphia,  and  in  order  to  give 
himself  a  broader  equipment,  he  first  took  a 
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A  scene  on  the  Mayo  porch. 

post-graduate  course  in  analytical  chemistry  at 
the  Cooper  Union  Institute,  devoting  his  even- 
ings to  work  in  the  Cooper  Union  laboratory. 
Then  he  delivered  a  series  of  popular  lectures 
on  chemistry  at  the  Young  Men's  Institute  on 
the  Bowery,  but  as  his  editorial  duties  grew 
and  developed  he  found  it  necessary  to  drop 
these  outside  activities.  Like  many  others 
among  us,  he  discovered  that  journalism,  prop- 
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erly  considered,  was  enough  of  a  specialty  in 
itself,  and  was  a  jealous  mistress. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  attended 
by  Mr.  Mayo  was  that  held  at  Detroit  in  1888 
— 25  years  ago.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that 
he  should  be  installed  in  the  office  of  pres- 
ident at  the  first  meeting  of  the  organization 
to  be  held  in  Detroit  since  that  time.  Those 
who  believe  in  occultism  or  the  science  of  co- 
incidence might  extract  a  moral  from  this  sit- 
uation. 

SOME  OF  HIS   PAPERS. 

At  the  Kansas  City  meeting  in  1904  Mr. 
Mayo  presented  a  paper  on  clinical  thermom- 
eters which  created  something  of  a  sensation. 
It  was  made  clear  that  there  should  be  a  far 
more  careful  supervision  of  these  instruments 
than  had  been  practical  in  the  past,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  study  on  which  the  paper  was 
based,  Mr.  Mayo  arranged  a  conference  be- 
tween the  leading  manufacturers  of  clinical 
thermometers  and  an  expert  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards.  Out  of  this  grew 
an  active  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  and 
the  manufacturers,  with  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  average  quality  of  clinical  ther- 
mometers on  the  market. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  in  1909  Mr. 
Mayo  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Ampoule  and 
Its  Uses  in  the  Preservation  of  Sterilized  So- 


Mr.  Mayo  and  his  two  daughters. 

lutions" — perhaps  the  first  complete  exposition 
on  the  subject  published  in  English.  At  the 
Boston  meeting  in  1911  he  read  a  paper  on  "A 
Dangerous  Similarity  in  Names,"  which 
started  an  agitation  still  going  on,  and  look- 
ing toward  reform  in  the  nomenclature  of 
pharmaceutical  preparations. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  "speak  of  Mr. 
Mayo's  useful  activities  in  many  other  phar- 


maceutical organizations.  He  is  a  life  member 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  one 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  he  has,  among 
other  things,  had  much  to  do  with  getting  up 
the  programmes  of  the  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  College  for  some  time.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  New  York  Drug  and  Chemical 
Club.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  the 
first  secretary  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 


The  Mayo  family  in  its  entirety — reading  from  the  left,  we  have 
Miss  Phyllis  Mayo,  Caswell  Mayo,  Jr.,  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Elliott 
Mayo,  and  Miss  Pamela  A.  Mayo. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  It  was 
on  his  initiative  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ference was  formed — a  delegate  body  repre- 
senting all  the  pharmaceutical  societies  in 
Greater  New  York.  Of  this  body  he  has  been 
the  secretary  ever  since  its  formation.  De- 
parting from  pharmaceutical  organizations,  we 
find  him  a  member  of  the  New  York  Southern 
Society,  and  of  the  Virginians  of  New  York. 

THE   MAYO   FAMILY. 

In  1888  Mr.  Mayo  was  married  to  Miss 
Harriet  Trenkmann,  of  New  York,  who  died 
in  1898,  leaving  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
He  now  resides  in  Borough  Park,  a  Brooklyn 
suburb,  with  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Ruediger, 
her  husband,  and  family.  Here  he  has  a  small 
flower  garden  to  which  he  devotes  his  leisure 
time.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present 
several  pictures  showing  the  attractive  home 
life  of  the  Mayos,  and  the  comfortable  house 
occupied  by  them. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  Mr.  ]\Iayo's 
great  hobby  has  been  the  improvement  of  the 
rank  and  status  of  the  pharmacists  in  the  gov- 
ernment employ.  If  he  lives  long  enough,  and 
if  the  government  proves  willing,  he  may  be 
able  to  achieve  something  definite.     In  person- 
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ality  Mr.  Mayo  is  a  suave  Southerner  of  the 
typical  school — poHshed,  courteous,  obliging. 
He  loves  a  joke  and  he  knows  how  to  tell  one 
with  felicity.  He  is  a  past-master  in  the  Art  of 
Pleasantry.  As  a  raconteur  he  has  few  equals. 
Wherever  Mr.  Mayo  is  a  dinner  guest,  every- 
body else  finds  that  his  talk  isn't  wanted,  and 
that  Mayo  is  the  one  entertainer  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

AMBIDEXTROUS  MAYO. 

In  years  gone  by,  more  particularly  when  the 
American  Druggist  was  first  a  weekly  and  then 
a  biweekly,  and  when  "copy"  had  to  be  fur- 


nished more  promptly  than  is  necessary  with  a 
staid  monthly.  Mayo  aroused  the  envy  of  the 
other  members  of  the  editorial  fraternity  by 
his  marvelous  facility  in  reporting  a  conven- 
tion. It  was  a  frequent  sight  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  see  him  taking 
notes  of  a  debate  with  his  left  hand,  writing 
out  the  finished  report  with  his  right  hand,  and 
casually  strolling  over  to  the  telegraph  office 
or  the  post-box  as  we  all  left  the  room.  When 
we  got  home  the  American  Druggist  was  there 
ahead  of  us  with  a  full  report  of  the  meeting! 

H.  B,  M. 


HOW  WE  RUN  OUR  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

Information    in    Detail    Concerning    the    Snccessful    Handling    of    a    Clrcnlatini^  Library  of 

Fifteen   Hundred  Volumes— A  Very  Satisfactory  Additional    Source  of   Revenue 

to  a  Prof^resslve  New  England  Pharmacy — Popular  Magazines  Made 

to  Yield  Over   Eighty  Cents  a  Copy. 

By  WALTER   M.  CHASE. 

Bangor,  Maine. 


Some  six  years  ago  we  started  a  lending, 
or  circulating,  library  with  a  competent  libra- 
rian in  charge,  a  stock  of  fifty  books,  and  no 
competition.  To-day  we  still  have  the  same 
competent  librarian,  but  our  stock  of  books 
has  increased  to  1500,  and  the  number  of  our 
competitors  has  gone  up  to  seven.  All  this  in 
a  city  of  26,000  inhabitants. 

Naturally,  in  conducting  a  lending  library,  a 
prime  essential  is  the  books;  but  of  more  im- 
portance than  this  is  the  necessity  of  having  a 
competent  person  in  charge  of  the  books,  for 
upon  this  feature  depends  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  whole  venture.  No  one  would  think 
of  putting  a  green  boy  in  charge  of  the  pre- 
scription department;  neither  should  any  one 
have  charge  of  library  books  who  is  not  fully 
capable  of  handling  them.  To  successfully  run 
a  circulating  library  one  must  intimately  know 
his  books — and  more  intimately  know  his  cus- 
tomers, their  likes  and  dislikes.  The  librarian 
must  have  the  location  of  his  books  at  finger- 
tip; must  know  the  authors,  the  plots  of  the 
stories  and  the  general  type  to  which  each  story 
belongs. 

FICTION    IN   THE   LEAD. 

The  books  in  our  library  are  nearly  all  fic- 
tion, and  modern  fiction  at  that.  Our  slogan  is 
"All  the  latest  books  all  the  time."    There  are 


certain  books  that  are  as  standard  as  Epsom 
salt:  these  we  always  have  in  stock,  replacing 
old  copies  with  new  ones  when  the  old  ones 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  works  of  Jos.  C. 
Lincoln,  Robert  W.  Chambers,  Rex  Beach, 
Geo.  B.  McCutcheon,  Myrtle  Reed,  Gene  Strat- 
ton  Porter,  Clarence  Mulford  and  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim ;  also  such  outdoor  stories  as  The 
Trail  of  The  Lonesome  Pine,  At  the  Time  Ap- 
pointed, The  Well  in  The  Desert;  such  detec- 
tive stories  as  Arsene  Lupine,  The  Circular 
Staircase,  and  Raffles,  and  tales  like  The 
Music  Master,  The  Inner  Shrine,  and  The 
Wings    of    the   Morning. 

"best  sellers''  FEATURED. 

Standard  works  such  as  Dickens's,  Shakes- 
peare's, and  Scott's  have  no  place  on  our 
shelves,  as  the  public  library  draws  the  readers 
of  this  class  of  literature.  The  major  part  of 
the  books  in  our  library  is  made  of  the  popu- 
lar fiction  of  the  day — some  of  it  good,  some 
of  it  bad,  but  all  of  it  just  off  the  press,  and 
ranging  in  price  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  copy.  They  are  the  books  that 
are  advertised  in  the  various  ways  known  to 
publishers,  the  books  that  are  being  talked 
about  in  clubs  and  home,  the  ones  that  are  be- 
ing reviewed  in  the  current  magazines.    They 
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also  include  dramatizations  of  the  popular 
plays. 

We  get  these  books  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
leased by  the  publishers,  the  number  of  copies 
of  each  that  we  buy  varying  greatly,  in  many 
cases  one  of  each  being  sufficient.  However, 
it  is  oftentimes  necessary  to  have  several  copies 
of  one  book.  If  we  receive  notice  of  a  par- 
ticularly good  story,  or  one  by  a  popular 
author,  we  order  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve 
copies  of  it.  To  illustrate:  among  last  sum- 
mer's best  sellers  we  had  twelve  copies  each 
of  V.  V.'s  Eyes,  by  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison, 
and  Winston  Churchill's  Inside  The  Cup;  ten 
copies  of  Rex  Beach's  Iron  Trail;  eight  copies 
of  Gene  Stratton  Porter's  Laddy  and  Joseph 
Lincoln's  Mr.  Pratt's  Patients,  and  five  each 
of  Jack  London's  John  Barleycorn,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris's  Penalty,  and  Hall  Caine's  The 
Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me. 

Books  that  are  sure  to  be  popular  are  or- 
dered in  advance  of  publication  from  lists  fur- 
nished by  the  dealers,  the  number  of  copies  of 
each  depending  on  the  popularity  of  the 
author,  number  of  calls  for  the  book  by  our 
patrons,  and  by  the  reviews  published  in  un- 
biased magazines. 

WHOLESALER  SUPPLIES  BOOKS  ON  APPROVAL. 

By  arrangement  with  the  dealer  from  whom 
we  buy  our  books  we  are  sent  every  week  the 
good  books  published  during  that  week,  with 
the  privilege  of  examination,  and  are  allowed 
to  return  any  we  do  not  care  for  or  do  not 
think  desirable  for  our  patrons.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  have  practically  all  the  good  fiction 
as  fast  as  it  comes  off  the  press. 

Short  stories — that  is,  a  volume  containing 
several  separate  stories — do  not  appeal  to  our 
customers,  most  of  them  seeming  to  desire 
only  one  story  in  a  volume.  Of  course,  short 
stories  by  very  well-known  writers,  such  as 
Edna  Ferber,  Sewell  Ford,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
and  the  inimitable  O.  Henry,  have  demand 
enough  to  warrant  their  being  kept  in  the 
library. 

Of  the  so-called  non-fiction  type  we  have 
very  few — only  about  twenty  in  all.  These  in- 
clude books  of  travel,  like  A  Diplomatist's 
Wife  in  Many  Lands,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser; 
Letters  from  China,  by  Conger;  biographies, 
such  as  My  Memoirs,  by  Mme.  Steinheil;  and 
such  volumes  as  Dean  Hodge's  Everyman's 
Religion,  and  Pierre  de  Coulevain's  American 
Nobility.   These  are  not  money-making  books, 


as  most  of  them  cost  $2.50  or  $3.00;  but  they 
are  included  for  that  class  of  customers  who 
read  the  higher  grade  of  literature. 

Regarding  that  class  of  fiction  which  the 
Smart  Set  magazine  designates  as  "not  in- 
tended for  persons  of  primitive  minds,"  we 
have  included  a  few  books  of  this  class  in  our 
stock.  To  many  people  these  stories  do  not 
seem  at  all  improper,  while  others  regard  them 
as  snares  of  the  devil.  We  do  not  expose  these 
books  with  the  others,  but  keep  them  on  what 
we  call  our  "Permission"  shelf,  giving  them 
only  when  asked  for,  and  then  only  to  persons 
of  mature  mind. 

COVERS   OF  ALL  BOOKS  VARNISHED. 

Before  placing  a  book  in  our  library  we 
paste  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  a  book- 
plate bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
library,  together  with  our  terms.  On  the  in- 
side of  the  back  cover  is  lightly  pasted  a  blank 
piece  of  paper  a  little  smaller  than  the  page  of 
the  book ;  on  this  we  stamp  with  a  rubber  dater 
the  date  on  which  the  volume  is  taken  out. 
With  a  stationery  embosser  we  mark  our 
name  on  several  of  the  leaves,  thus  preventing 
a  customer  from  mistaking  the  book  for  one 
of  his  own.  The  outside  cover  is  next  given 
a  thorough  coat  of  varnish.  This  gives  a  deal 
of  added  life  to  the  binding  of  a  book,  making 
it  last  over  twice  as  long  as  an  unvarnished 
one. 

We  use  no  paper  covers  at  all  on  our  books, 
as  anything  that  tends  to  cover  up  the  binding 
takes  away  from  the  attractiveness  of  the  vol- 
ume; and  many  a  book  is  taken  out  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  pretty  cover  ap- 
pealed to  the  taker.  Then  again,  a  multitude 
of  variegated  covers  gives  the  impression  of 
a  greater  variety  than  if  the  exteriors  were  all 
somewhat  alike. 

The  books  are  displayed  in  a  sectional  case 
occupying  at  the  present  time  a  space  of  about 
twelve  feet  along  one  side  of  the  wall.  We 
have  thirty-two  sections,  each  holding  around 
twenty-five  volumes,  thus  giving  shelf  room 
for  800  volumes.  Then,  of  course,  we  have 
in  the  neighborhood  of  600  books  in  circula- 
tion all  the  time. 

As  the  number  of  books  in  the  library  in- 
creases, additional  sections  are  put  in,  the  sys- 
tem being  elastic.  The  books  by  this  arrange- 
ment are  condensed  into  a  very  small  space, 
yet  every  volume  is  in  plain  sight  and  easy  of 
access. 
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ARRANGEMENT   OF   STOCK. 

The  books  are  arranged  on  shelves  accord- 
ing to  type,  every  book  of  each  class  having  a 
particular  place.  There  are  shelves  for  Western 
stories,  detective  stories,  outdoor  stories,  so- 
ciety and  love  stories ;  tales  of  adventure ;  boys' 
and  girls'  stories,  and  short  stories.  Works  of 
such  prolific  popular  writers  as  Lincoln,  Op- 
penheim,  McCutcheon,  and  Rex  Beach  also 
have  shelves  of  their  own.  The  most  prom- 
inent position  is  given  to  the  books  that  are 
just  off  the  press — the  "new"  books.  These 
classifications  make  it  easy  for  any  one  to  select 
their  favorite  style  of  fiction  at  a  glance. 

There  is  no  red  tape  connected  with  taking 
a  book  from  our  library.  All  we  require  is  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  taking  the 
book.  We  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  patron 
and  find  that  it  pays,  for  our  percentage  of 
loss  from  theft  is  very  small,  running  less  than 
one  book  a  month.  Our  terms  are  two  cents 
a  day,  payable  when  the  book  is  returned, 
counting  the  first  and  last  day  as  one.  Thus 
for  a  book  taken  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
and  returned  on  the  eighth  day,  the  charge  is 
for  seven  days,  or  fourteen  cents. 

When  a  book  is  let  out  we  stamp  the  date 
on  the  inside  back  cover,  and  place  the  name 
and  address  of  the  taker,  together  with  the 
name  of  book,  on  a  loose-leaf  pad.  From  the 
pad  the  name  is  transferred  to  a  card  index 
of  customers,  each  regular  customer  having  a 
separate  card  on  which  is  charged  each  book 
and  the  date  on  which  it  was  taken.  When 
the  book  is  returned  the  title  of  the  book  and 
the  name  of  the  customer  are  again  placed  on 
the  pad  with  the  amount  marked  "paid."  From 
this  pad  we  check  the  names  in  the  index  and 
mark  the  book  returned.  By  using  this  card- 
index  system  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  keep 
track  of  the  book,  but  we  are  also  enabled  to 
tell  the  customer  what  he  has  read — often- 
times a  very  desirable  feature. 

TRANSIENTS  AND   OUT-OF-TOWN   PATRONS   SUP- 
PLIED. 

If  the  person  taking  a  book  is  a  "transient," 
that  is,  some  one  who  does  not  subscribe  regu- 
larly, his  name  is  taken  and  later  transferred 
to  another  card  index,  the  entry  being  listed 
under  the  date  of  the  taking;  and  when  re- 
turned the  book  is  checked  by  means  of  this 
date. 

We  also  have  an  arrangement  whereby 
patrons  living  out  of  town  may  have  books. 


We  sell  them  any  one  they  desire,  in  the  way 
of  fiction,  for  $1.50.  This  they  may  return 
and  exchange  at  any  time  for  another  book  on 
payment  of  five  cents.  Of  course,  if  they  so 
desire,  they  may  keep  any  book  indefinitely; 
they  have  paid  for  it. 

When  a  book  becomes  frayed  or  loosened 
from  the  binding,  we  lay  it  aside,  and  when 
fifty  have  accumulated  we  send  them  to  a 
bindery  to  be  rebound.  We  have  them  rebound 
in  a  green  cloth  cover  stamped  in  gold,  with 
the  name  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the 
library  printed  thereon,  for  thirty  cents  a  copy. 
By  this  means  we  prolong  the  life  of  a  book 
for  much  more  time  than  it  would  last  ordi- 
narily, and  it  saves  investing  a  dollar  or  more 
in  a  new  copy,  which  otherwise  we  would  be 
obliged  to  do.  However,  this  is  only  done  to 
books  costing  over  fifty  cents  to  buy  new; 
when  those  costing  under  fifty  cents  wear  out 
we  remove  them  from  circulation. 

OLD  BOOKS  ELIMINATED. 

As  we  add  on  an  average  of  one  book  a  day 
to  the  stock  we  would  eventually  get  more 
books  on  hand  than  we  could  utilize  if  we  did 
not  dispose  of  some  at  intervals.  Books  which 
have  become  worn  out,  books  which  are  no 
longer  in  demand,  and  those  of  which  we  have 
more  copies  than  need  be  in  stock,  accumulate 
and  must  be  gotten  rid  of.  We  do  this  in  sev- 
eral ways. 

In  some  of  the  surrounding  small  towns  are 
lending  and  public  libraries  that  cannot  afford 
to  buy  new  books,  but  are  very  glad  to  get 
second-hand  copies  of  good  fiction  at  the  price 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  volume.  Granges, 
church  libraries  and  various  small  societies  are 
usually  glad  to  take  a  number  of  copies.  But 
the  way  in  which  we  dispose  of  most  of  the 
books  that  we  do  not  desire  to  keep  longer  is 
to  place  them  in  the  show  window  in  positions 
where  the  titles  can  be  seen  easily  from  the 
street,  marking  them  29  cents  each,  or  four 
for  a  dollar.  This  method  will  easily  dispose 
of  the  books,  for  there  are  always  plenty  of 
people  ready  to  buy  their  favorite  stories  at  an 
attractive  price. 

We  subscribe  for  twenty  of  the  leading 
magazines,  including  Harpers',  Scribncr's,  Cen- 
tury, Cosmopolitan,  Red  Book,  Green  Book, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Pictorial  Review, 
Smith's,  Miinsey's,  Ainslee's,  and  Everybody's. 
These  we  let  out  at  the  regular  price  of  two 
cents  per  day,  or,  if  the  patron  prefers,  he  may 
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have  one  magazine  at  a  time  with  the  privilege 
of  exchange  for  twenty-five  cents  a  month. 
Each  magazine  is  covered  with  a  flexible 
manila  cardboard,  secured  to  the  magazine  by 
round-headed  McGill  fasteners,  one  at  each 
end,  inserted  through  holes  cut  with  a  punch. 
The  name  of  the  magazine — as  Scribner's, 
August — is  printed  on  the  outside  of  the  cover. 
As  most  of  the  magazines  are  in  the  market 
for  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  first  of  the 
month  for  which  they  are  issued,  wq  get 
therefore  about  two  months'  circulation  from 
each  paper,  averaging  in  receipts  eighty  cents 
from  each  copy.  The  manila  cover  protects 
the  whole  magazine,  so  that  when  their  period 
of  timely  usefulness  is  done  they  are  still  in 
good  condition.  The  old  copies  are  saved,  ar- 
ranged in  yearly  issues  and  sold  for  fifty  cents 
for  a  year's  numbers.  We  subscribe  for  our 
various  magazines  at  one  time,  getting  a  club 
rate  which  gives  them  to  us  at  a  low  figure. 


At  the  present  time,  the  receipts  from  the 
library  average  about  seventy-five  dollars  a 
week.    They  are  constantly  growing. 

The  expenses  are  about  fifteen  dollars  a 
week,  including  the  purchase  of  new  books,  but 
not  including  clerk  hire.  Allowing  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week  for  a  clerk  leaves  a  net  profit 
of  around  thirty-five  dollars.  Twenty-five  dol- 
lars may  seem  an  excessive  price  for  a  clerk, 
but  upon  the  one  in  charge  depends  the  whole 
success  of  the  business,  so  it  would  be  poor 
policy  to  place  a  cheap  clerk,  one  who  could 
not  handle  the  customers,  in  the  position. 

Aside  from  the  direct  profits  of  the  business 
about  four  or  five  hundred  people  are  brought 
into  the  store  every  day,  from  whom  we  get 
man}^  purchasers  of  other  merchandise.  The 
business  is  a  steady  one,  the  receipts  varying 
but  slightly  from  month  to  month.  There  are 
no  dull  seasons,  for  books  are  read  every  day 
in  the  vear. 


SALESMANSHIP  DE  LUXE. 

A  Dru^    Clerk    Is    Confronted    by  a  Bold,  Bad  Gunman— Doesn't  Lose  His  Nerve,  but  Ap- 
plies Modern  Methods  of   Persuasion — A  Bit  of  Bitin|{  Satire. 

By  WALTER  G.  LEACOCK. 

Detroit.  Mlchliian. 


Ben  Zoin,  the  drug  clerk,  concealed  his  cig- 
arette in  the  palm  of  his  hand  until  he  dis- 
covered me  to  be  the  disturber.  Then  he  re- 
sumed the  operation  of  placing  another  nail  in 
his  coffin,  before  giving  his  opinion  of  a  num- 
ber of  recent  drug-store  hold-ups  in  this  town. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "the  wonder  to  yours 
truly  is  that  this  hasn't  been  done  before.  Some 
Columbus  in  the  hold-up  business  has  just  tum- 
bled to  how  soft  a  thing  a  drug  store  really  is. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  wait  around  the  corner  till 
the  luckless  pill-roller  has  cashed  up,  and  then 
— make  him  cash  in !  But  it  remained  for  your 
humble  servant  to  fuss  up  the  combination! 
Want  to  hear  about  it?" 

In  reply  to  my  nodded  acquiescence  the  drug 
clerk  blew  corkscrews  of  death  from  his  nos- 
trils, and  proceeded: 

"You  know  I  worked  a  long  time  in  a  down- 
town pill  foundry,"  he  said,  "and  had  I  re- 
mained there  now  I  shouldn't  have  worried 
any.  But  out  here  it  is  pretty  soft  for  the  hold- 
up artist.  So  I  figured  out  a  little  scheme — 
and  it  worked. 

"Never  figure  out  a  scheme  that  won't  work, 


my  son.  It's  waste  of  time,  and  time  is  money 
any  place  but  in  jail. 

"Well,  as  I  was  balancing  the  register  the 
other  night  about  12  p.m.,  the  boss  being  out 
to  a  keno  party,  a  tough-looking  guy  walked 
in  and  asked  for  185  two-cent  stamps.  Hastily 
rushing  for  the  stamp  drawer  in  order  to  im- 
press the  customer  with  our  prompt  service, 
and  at  the  same  time  consummate  a  deal  of 
such  large  proportions  as  quickly  as  possible, 
I  was  horrified  to  discover  that  some  one  had 
carelessly  exhausted  the  supply  of  stamps.  So 
1  was  forced  to  the  humiliating  confession  that 
we  were  out.  Only  temporarily,  however — 
we  would  have  more  in  the  morning.  The 
man  laughed  a  harsh  and  bitter  laugh,  and 
then — listen,  Mary — pointed  a  gun  at  my  deli- 
cate Keatsian  features  and  demanded  cash — 
all  the  cash  there  was  in  the  house! 

"I'll  admit  I  was  frightened — a  little.  But 
not  for  long.  I  had  anticipated  just  this  sit- 
uation. 

"Quickly  assuming  my  best  salesmanship 
pose  (see  "How  to  Sell  Goods,"  H.  Chalmers, 
page  1 1 ) ,  I  requested  the  gentleman  to  calm 
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himself  and  listen  to  a  very  forceful  exposi- 
tion on  the  advantages  of  Fixall  remedies  over 
the  old-fashioned  concoctions  brewed  in  iron 
kettles  before  the  day  of  our  present  enamel- 
ware  utensils.  He  stood  as  one  enthralled,  and 
discovering  in  his  countenance  a  complaisance 
his  paralysis  could  not  voice,  I  quietly — still 
fixing  him  with  a  penetrating  gaze — wrapped 


up  a  bottle  of  Elixir  Bull  and  Goat  and  shoved 
it  forward. 

"Quietly  appropriating  his  revolver  and 
watch  in  lieu  of  cash,  I  bade  him  a  cheery 
'Adieu.'     I  held  the  door  ajar,  and  he  went  out. 

"Don't  believe  it?  Well,  here's  the  proof. 
Here's  the  watch  and  here's  the  revolver.  And 
the  eleven-forty  is  still  in  the  safe." 


A  MAGAZINE  WINDOW  DISPLAY. 


By  J.  EARL  TAYLOR.  Ph.G.. 

Gridley.  Illinois. 


You  will  perhaps  recall  Good  Housekeep- 
ing's contest.  The  prize  was  an  automobile, 
hence  the  trim  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  automobile  in  the  background  I  got,  I 
think,  from  a  local  clothing  store,  cutting  it 
out  of  some  Sort  of  an  advertising  poster.  This 


sign:  "J,  E.  Taylor  Winning  First  Place  in 
National  Contest  Now  Closing."  Artificial 
leaves  and  flowers  were  used  to  give  tone,  and 
magazine  covers  and  the  magazine  itself  did 
tile  rest. 

Taken  altogether  it  made  an  exceptionally 


I  pasted  on  a  wood  background,  so  it  would 
hold  its  shape.  You  will  notice  the  fence.  This 
I  "keep  in  stock"  and  find  it  often  useful.  I 
made  it  in  sections  and  painted  it  white.  It 
adapts  itself  to  a  great  many  trims. 

The  automobile,  with  its  load  of  excited 
winners,  appears  at  the  center  opening,  be- 
tween two  sections  of  the  fence.   Overhead  is  a 


attractive  display  and  one  which  brought  very 
satisfactory  results. 

Most  any  sort  of  a  cut-out  miglii  be  u>cd 
in  place  of  the  automobile,  details  being  altered 
to  suit,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  mag- 
azine windows  could  be  made  up  from  this 
general  oudine.  It  possesses  more  than  ordi- 
nary adaptability. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


One  dollar  is  paid  by  return  mail  for  all  contribu- 
tions accepted  for  this  department.  The  ideas  must  be 
reasonably  new  and  must  not  have  been  printed  on  this 
page  before. 


HOW  TO  ARRANGE  A  STOCK  OF  PILLS. 

E.  E.  M.:  The  writer  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  keeping  a  stock  of  pills  and 
tablets  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  finally 
solved  the  question  by  a  system  that  he  has 
never  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  is  outlined  for 
the  benefit  of  other  druggists  who  may  need 
it. 

First,  a  number  of  empty  cigar-boxes  were 
secured.  Those  in  which  one  hundred  cigars 
are  packed  are  preferable,  for  the  reason  that 
one  or  more  bottles  containing  five  hundred 
pills  may  be  placed  therein,  if  necessary. 

The  backs  of  these  boxes  were  covered  with 
white  paper,  pasted  on. 

Several  old  price-lists  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
were  secured  and  the  pages  containing  pills 
were  removed. 

Bottles  of  pills  were  now  placed  in  the  first 
box,  commencing  with  number  one  of  the  P. 
D.  list. 

Then  followed  numbers  2,  3,  4,  and  so  on, 
until  the  box  was  nearly  filled. 

Then  the  section  of  the  list  containing  all 
the  numbers  that  had  been  placed  in  the  box 
was  put  upon  the  white  surface  previously 
covered. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  first  box  used  con- 
tains pills  that  are  listed  under  numbers  1  to 
25,  No  doubt  there  will  be  some  numbers  that 
are  not  in  stock.  In  order  to  show  which  of 
the  numbers  are  in  the  box  it  is  only  necessary 
to  place  a  check  beside  the  number. 

Continue  thus  until  the  pills  are  all  stored 
and  labeled  appropriately. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  this  plan: 
First,  it  keeps  the  stock  free  from  dust.  Sec- 
ond, the  shelves  present  a  neat,  uniform  ap- 
pearance, instead  of  exhibiting  a  jumbled  lot 
of  bottles  of  assorted  sizes.  Most  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  any  desired  pill,  if  in 
stock,  can  be  located  immediately.  This  not 
only  prevents  many  sales  from  being  lost,  but 
also  keeps  the  item  from  being  reordered  when 
it  is  already  in  stock. 


Many  pills  might  properly  be  found  in  any 
one  of  several  locations  if  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, and  many  are  duplicated  in  the  P.  D. 
list,  but  the  number  by  which  it  is  designated 
is  also  in  the  list,  and  having  ascertained  that, 
the  box  in  which  the  bottle  is  contained  may  be 
instantly  located. 

Pills  made  by  other  manufacturers  may  be 
put  in  the  boxes  also,  it  being  necessary  only 
to  number  the  bottle  with  the  equivalent  num- 
ber given  to  the  same  formula  in  the  P,  D. 
list. 

Another  important  advantage  is  that  the 
price  per  hundred  is  always  before  yOU.  ■  There 
is  no  having  to  search  for  a  list,  because  the 
cost  is  not  marked  on  the  package. 


A  THERMOMETER  DISPLAY  RACK. 

H.  F.  Zimmcrmann,  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  A 
rack  very  serviceable  for  displaying  house 
thermometers  can  be  easily  made  by  removing 
the  glass  part  of  those  signs  so  often  fur- 
nished with  advertising  matter.  After  remov- 
ing the  glass,  place  over  the  usual  wooden  back 
of  the  sign  a  piece  of  red  or  green  cardboard. 
In  this  fasten  little  hook  screws.  Hang  the 
thermometers  on  these  hooks  and  display  the 
rack  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  store.  Off 
and  on  during  the  winter  months  set  it  in  the 
window.  Then  watch  your  thermometer  sales 
grow!  This  simple  display  provides  a  means 
whereby  one  can  do  business  in  a  profitable 
side-line.    It  serves  as  a  silent  salesman. 


SELLING  TOOTH-BRUSHES. 

IV.  A.  Brann,  Chicago,  III.:  Here  is  an  idea 
for  selling  tooth-brushes.  I  use  a  card  on 
which  is  printed:  "For  Goodness  Sake!  Throw 
that  Old  Tooth-brush  Away."  On  the  two 
sides  of  the  card  I  have  tied  on  two  old  broken 
tooth-brushes  which  look  as  though  they  had 
survived  the  war.  This  sets  people  thinking 
and  has  helped  me  sell  many  a  brush. 


REMOVING  OLD  LABELS. 

A.  C.  Haight,  Luzerne,  Pa. :  When  you  are 
in  a  hurry,  you  haven't  time  to  scrape  the  label 
from  a  bottle  in  the  ordinary  way.  Try  an 
old  Gillette  safety  blade,  and  the  label  can  be 
shaved  off  in  a  few  seconds.  The  blade  works 
equally  well  in  removing  transparent  signs 
from  windows  or  show-cases. 
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SELECTIONS 


VENEREAL    PROPHYLAXIS    IN    THE 
ARMIES. 

In  explaining  the  greater  incidence  of  ven- 
ereal diseases  in  the  United  States  Army  as 
opposed  to  that  of  foreign  organizations, 
Howard  {Bulletin  No.  2  Surgeon  General's 
Office,  War  Department,  1913)  believes  that 
abroad  the  general  application  of  approved 
methods  of  personal  disinfection  following 
coitus  under  official  sanction  and  direction,  as 
well  as  more  or  less  effective  regulation  and 
sanitary  control  of  prostitution,  are  the  fac- 
tors probably  responsible  for  the  lesser  in- 
cidence. 

Since  with  us  the  sources  of  infection  are 
beyond  control,  and  since  the  civil  authorities 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  effective  regulation 
and  sanitary  supervision  of  prostitution,  there 
remain  to  be  considered  measures  which, 
while  conceding  an  abundant  and  accessible 
source  of  infection  and  its  probable  utilization, 


will  prevent  the  consequences  in  the  form  of 
venereal  diseases. 

Vov  many  years  the  policy  of  the  higher 
military  authorities  in  the  War  Department 
was  one  of  silence  and  inaction  concerning 
this  question,  but  the  War  Department  has 
finally  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing the  venereal  issue  forcefully.  In  May, 
191:3,  orders  were  issued  calling  for  monthly 
inspections  of  troops  for  the  detection  of  ven- 
ereal disease,  official  recording  of  all  cases 
found,  and  the  application  of  individual  pro- 
phylactic treatment  following  exposure  under 
penalty  of  trial  by  court  martial  for  non- 
compliance therewith. 

Personal  prophylaxis  is  perhaps  the  factor 
of  greatest  importance.  Fully  80  per  cent  of 
venereal  infections  in  men  are  preventable  if 
jiroper  prophylactic  treatment  is  given  within 
ten  hours  following  exposure.  This  personal 
prophylaxis  must  provide  and  insure  that 
proper  treatment  is  given  at  the  proper  time, 
and  in  the  proper  manner.  Otherwise  through 
ignorance,  indifference,  carelessness,  or  drunk- 
enness the  majority  of  soldiers  fail  to  carry  out 
properly  the  treatment  provided. 


TEN  ADVERTISING  DO  NOTS. 

Don't  advertise  to  help  the  printer.  He  can  get  along  very  nicely,  thank  you, 
without  you. 

Don't  try  to  be  literary.  Many  a  mighty  nice  chap  has  gone  hungry  a  long  while, 
trying  to  do  that.  If  you've  got  the  "bug"  so  hard  it  hurts,  write  a  Pro  Bono  Publico 
article  for  an  evening  paper. 

Don't  use  the  expression  "A  word  to  the  wise,"  etc.  Don't  use  any  old  saying.  It 
takes  an  expert  to  do  that  and  get  aw^ay  with  it,  and  he  isn't  foolish  enough  to  try. 

Don't  w-ander.  Use  John  L.  Sullivan,  not  Charlie  Mitchell,  tactics.  Aim  for  a 
point  midway  between  the  eyes  and  put  a  plenty  of  raw  eggs  behind  the  blow.  One 
straight,  clean-cut  message.     Let  that  end  it,  that  time. 

Don't  expect  a  reservation-opening  stampede.  Advertising  doesn't  work  that  way, 
not  even  if  you  offer  your  entire  lay-out  for  the  price  of  a  painless  extraction.  Be  as 
reasonable  as  you  can.     Printer's  ink  is  merely  lampblack  and  w^ater. 

Don't  try  to  bust  a  few^  diaphragms  by  being  funny.  If  you've  got  any  really-truly 
Bill  Nye  stuff,  send  it  to  Life  or  Judge.     These  magazines  sometimes  buy  jokes. 

Don't  refrain  from  supplying  your  own  copy  because  you  don't  know  an  exclama- 
tion point  from  a  punctuation  mark.     Andrew  Jackson  didn't. 

Don't  expect  to  dash  off  an  ad.  with  one  hand  and  hunt  fleas  on  your  pointer  pup 
with  the  other.  Ad. -writing  is  a  matter  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Conjure  up  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  ideas  and  discard  them  all  but  five. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  w^hite  space.  An  overcrowded  ad.  is  like  three  in  a  bed.  Pat 
Murphy,  enjoying  an  evening  pipe  with  his  goat,  will  scorn  the  President's  message  and 
grab  eagerly  for  the  page  whereon  are  a  dozen  big  black  words.    And  so  will  the  goat. 

Don't  advertise  if  vou  don't  want  to.  A.  L.  B. 
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The  treatment  consists  in  thorough  cleans- 
ing of  the  genitals,  using  1:5000  mercuric 
chloride  solution;  injection  into  the  anterior 
urethra  of  4  Cc.  of  20-per-cent  argyrol  solu- 
tion, to  be  retained  five  minutes ;  the  applica- 
tion to  the  entire  penis  of  2  to  4  grammes  of 
30-per-cent  calomel  ointment,  especial  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  glans  and  prepuce.  The 
soldier  who  reports  for  treatment  several 
hours  after  he  returns  to  post  is  held  to  be 
equally  culpable  with  the  soldier  who  fails  al- 
together to  take  the  treatment.  The  order  re- 
quires him  to  report  immediately  (regardless 
of  other  duty),  and  he  is  held  strictly  to  this 
requirement. 

For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1912  [and 
considering  the  Jefferson  Barracks  alone],  the 
fresh  infections  contracted  at  depot  represent 
an  admission  rate  of  only  63  per  1000,  a  re- 
duction of  72  per  cent,  from  the  assumed  rate 
for  1910.  There  were  84  fresh  infections  con- 
tracted at  depot  during  the  year  with  an  aver- 
age enlisted  strength  of  1329.  Of  the  above, 
60  had  failed  to  use  prophylactic  treatment, 
while  only  34  infections  developed  following 
the  use  of  the  prophylactic  in  3800  treatments, 
or  one  infection  to  every  158  men  exposed  and 
treated.  Of  the  24  infections  in  which  the  use 
of  prophylactic  failed  to  prevent  disease,  16 
were  gonorrhea,  7  chancroids,  and  one  syph- 
ilis. Thus  there  is  one  gonorrheal  infection  to 
237  treatments;  one  chancroidal  infection  to 
542  treatments;  one  syphilis  infection  to  3800 
treatments. 

Argyrol  20  per  cent,  although  from  the 
laboratory  standpoint  not  a  satisfactory  anti- 
septic, has  seemed  from  the  clinical  side  amply 
to  demonstrate  its  efficiency.  Recent  reports 
have  indicated  that  calomel  (30  per  cent)  com- 
bined with  a  member  of  the  phenol  group  and 
made  into  a  paste  with  animal  fat  as  a  men- 
struum protects  equally  well  against  both  gon- 
orrhea and  syphilis.  For  routine  use  in  the 
army  a  single  preparation  instead  of  two,  ob- 
viously, is  highly  desirable.  To  secure  effec- 
tive prevention,  treatment  should  be  applied 
within  ten  hours  following  exposure.  When 
soldiers  are  absent  from  their  commands  for 
periods  longer  than  ten  hours,  individual  treat- 
ment should  be  applied  by  the  soldier  himself 
immediately  following  coitus,  to  be  followed 
by  a  second  disinfection  upon  return  to  post. 

Maus  (ibid.)  speaking  for  the  navy  pro- 
poses as  a  means  of  lessening  and  combating 
venereal  diseases  and  alcoholic  addiction  the 


organization  of  a  military  society  for  the  armr 
and  navy,  designated  the  "National  Guardians 
of  Honor."  He  holds  that  examinations  for 
venereal  diseases  should  be  conducted  weekly 
instead  of  monthly.  He  states  that  the  routine 
practice  of  the  navy,  with  slight  modifications, 
consists  of  1:5000  bichloride  of  mercurv  for 
the  external  genitals,  20-per-cent  argyrol  or 
2-per-cent  protargol  for  the  urethra,  and  25  to 
35-per-cent  calomel  ointment  for  the  penis. 
He  quotes  Zalisky  to  the  effect  that  as  the  re- 
sult of  careful  examinations  and  disinfection 
500  men  were  protected  from  venereal  dis- 
eases for  five  months  without  a  case  of  in- 
fection. 

Maus  conducted  some  experiments  with  an 
ordinary  4-Cc.  collapsible  nasal  tube,  contain- 
ing 33-per-cent  calomel  ointment.  This  experi- 
mentally was  entirely  efficient  against  both 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  and  this  finding  was 
corroborated  by  the  work  of  others.  Later  at 
the  military  tournament  held  in  Chicago, 
where  1200  troops  were  present,  Maus  intro- 
duced the  system  in  the  camp  with  the  author- 
ity and  cooperation  of  the  department  com- 
mander. At  the  conclusion  of  the  tournament, 
two  weeks  later,  another  examination  was 
made  of  the  command,  at  which  no  additional 
cases  of  venereal  disease  were  discovered.  The 
formula  used  during  the  Chicago  tournament 
consisted  of  calomel  30  per  cent  and  benzoated 
lard  70  per  cent.  A  similar  experiment  was 
conducted-  during  the  maneuvers  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  and  it  was  found  that 
594  men,  with  1301  exposures,  who  had  used 
the  protection  suffered  no  additional  infection, 
while  302  men,  with  763  exposures,  who  had 
not  employed  the  protection  contracted  26 
cases  of  gonorrhea,  12  cases  of  chancroids, 
and  one  case  of  syphilis. 

Henry  notes  that  with  the  single  calomel 
method,  using  a  25-per-cent  calomel  solution, 
he  prevented  infection  among  the  crew  of  the 
Rainhoiv  for  six  months,  with  a  record  of  567 
exposures. — Editorial  from  the  Therapeutic 
Gazette.  

SPECIAL    HOLIDAY    WINDOW    TRIMS. 

As  soon  as  I  fairly  got  my  hand  in  as  re- 
gards the  matter  of  making  window  displays 
for  the  store  with  which  I  was  connected,  I 
decided  that  I  would  never  allow  any  general 
or  local  holiday  to  pass  without  making  a  dis- 
tinctive display  that  should  cause  our  store  to 
stand  out  from  the  others,  not  only  in  our  own 
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line,  but  among  all  of  the  retail  establishments 
of  any  kind  in  the  city. 

Labor  Day  was  a  comparatively  new  institu- 
tion at  that  time,  and  Lincoln's  Birthday  was 
not  then  observed.  Easter  was  not  strictly 
speaking  a  holiday,  nor  was  May  Day,  but 
both  were  given  a  sort  of  local  prominence, 
while  the  Irish  residents  of  our  town  attached 
a  good  deal  of  importance  to  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
so  that  I  decided  to  make  the  most  of  them  all. 

Washington's  Birthday  being  essentially  a 
patriotic  holiday,  I  always  made  lavish  use  of 
the  national  colors  on  that  date,  together  with 
portraits  of  the  Father  of  His  Country,  and 
various  military  symbols  such  as  stacks  of 
muskets,  piles  of  imitation  cannon  balls, 
drums,  sabers,  and  miniature  cannon. 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  store  was  decorated 
in  green,  with  Irish  flags,  shamrocks  and  por- 
traits of  St.  Patrick,  prominently  arranged. 
Easter  Monday,  I  used  plenty  of  flowers  in 
connection  with  my  decorative  scheme,  to- 
gether with  gaily  colored  Easter  eggs  and 
figures  of  rabbits. 

May  Day,  flowers  w^ere  again  freely  em- 
ployed as  decorations  together  with  miniature 
May-poles  with  red  and  white  streamers.  For 
Memorial  Day,  or  Decoration  Day,  as  it  was 
then  generally  called,  American  flags  and  red, 
white  and  blue  bunting,  together  with  military 
emblems  similar  to  those  used  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  were  combined  to  produce  the 
proper  decorative  effect. 

The  color  scheme  adopted  for  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day  was  combination  of  delicate  shades 
of  red,  green  and  yellow,  with  plenty  of  white 
background,  using  symbols  of  hearts  pierced 
by  arrows,  and  figures  of  cupids. 

Candlemas  Day  was  an  occasion  that  sug- 
gested various  displays,  as  on  one  occasion  I 
employed  a  mammoth  candle,  some  three  feet 
high  and  fully  eight  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
center  of  the  window,  and  at  another  time  I 
used  a  large  picture  of  a  woodchuck,  or 
ground-hog,  together  with  a  bulletin  explain- 
ing the  old  belief  that  the  ground-hog  always 
came  out  of  his  hiding  place  on  Candlemas 
Day;  if  he  saw  his  shadow,  he  returned  for 
another  six  weeks,  but  if  the  sun  did  not  shine, 
so  that  he  cast  no  shadow,  he  remained  out  for 
good. 

I  also  made  use  of  the  old  verse  which  runs: 

Candlemas  Day,  fair  and  bright, 
Winter'Il  have  another  flight ; 
Candlemas  Day,  cloudy  and  rain, 
Winter's  gone,  and  will  not  come  again. 


These  various  holiday  decorations,  which 
usually  extended  to  the  exterior  of  the  store,  as 
well  as  to  the  show  windows,  were  highly  ef- 
fective in  attracting  attention,  for  the  reason 
that  ours  was  in  those  days  about  the  only 
store  in  town  that  went  in  for  that  sort  of 
thing  on  an  elaborate  scale  on  every  holiday 
throughout  the  vear. — Karl  Fri-okuick  in 
'rohacco. 


NO   FEAR   OF   MAIL-ORDER  HOUSES. 

According  to  Sidney  S.  Wilson,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mail-order  catalogue  business  is 
not  as  serious  a  problem  as  many  have  been 
led  to  believe.  It  is  a  natural  development  of 
C(Mnpetition  in  which  the  very  best  methods  of 
merchandising  are  developed  and  the  outcome 
depends  upon  the  tendency  of  retail  merchants- 
to  improve  their  system  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  to  treat  their  customers  with  the  same  con- 
sideration as  does  the  mail-order  establishment. 
Every  argument  that  the  mail-order  concern. 
uses  can  and  should  be  emphatically  resisted. 

Speaking  to  a  recent  gathering  of  retail 
dealers,  Mr.  Wilson  said:  "We  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  on  the  ground,  and  the  only 
reason  for  our  having  lost  some  business  is  be- 
cause we  did  not  understand  the  weapons.  We- 
do  now,  and  let's  go  to  it  in  an  earnest,  digni- 
fied manner,  but  never  resort  to  abuse  or  be- 
littlement    as  they  have.    • 

"It  is  because  we  have  neglected  the  chances - 
to  cultivate  our  natural  customers  that  cata- 
logue houses  have  become  familiar.  The 
bright  side  of  this  question  reveals  new  condi- 
tions which  place  us  on  an  equality  with  any 
dealer  anywhere  and  allow  us  to  rise  above  a 
mere  shopkeeper,  but  we  must  use  the  means 
now  placed  before  us  and  adjust  our  meth(^d? 
to  the  new  conditions. 

"The  great  mail-order  houses  do  not  as  a 
rule  handle  trade-marked  goods — we  do.  The- 
national  magazines  and  billboards,  therefore, 
are  our  advertisements,  and  through  the  zone 
system  of  the  parcel-[)ost  we  can  sell  cheaper 
than  outside  dealers.  We  need  only  to  let  our 
customers  know  it;  or  in  other  words  to  link 
our  names  with  every  nationally  advertised  ar- 
ticle consistent  with  our  kind  of  store. 

"Let  us  no  longer  tell  our  trade  ivhy  they 
should  buy  at  home,  but  rather  ivhat  they  can 
buy  at  home.  No  longer  advertise  in  superla- 
tives and  generalities,  but  with  exact  descrip- 
tions and  specialties." 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
ere  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


SOME  ADVERTISING  METHODS. 

To  the  Editors: 

The  best  advertisements  for  a  neighborhood 
drug  store  are  comprehended  first,  in  its  ap- 
pearance, outer  and  inner;  secondly,  in  its 
quahfications  as  to  courtesy  to  patrons;  and 
lastly,  in  the  degree  of  accommodation 
extended. 

We  all  know  that  a  neighborhood  store  usu- 
ally has  what  may  be  called  an  established 
patronage,  and  that  the  sales  of  such  a  store  do 
not  vary  much  from  day  to  day.  What  active, 
aggressive  advertising  is  done,  therefore,  must 
be  keyed  accordingly. 

The  booklets  of  all  descriptions  which  usu- 
ally bedeck  the  wrapping-counter,  would  it  not 
be  better  were  these  distributed  throughout  the 
vicinity  by  a  house-to-house  canvass? 

Moving  picture  slides  also  offer  an  invest- 
ment in  advertising  for  the  neighborhood 
druggist.  They  usually  bring  results.  The 
use  of  society  programs  or  the  making  of  dona- 
tions to  church  bazars  helps  immensely  also. 

Personal  advertising  is  by  far  the  best  ad- 
vertising. As  an  example:  Mrs.  J.  goes  to 
Drake's  drug  store  and  solicits  a  donation  for 
a  church  program.  She  gets  the  amount 
asked  for,  thanks  Mr.  Drake  with  a  graceful 
smile,  and  hopes  to  see  -him  again  some  day. 
That  is  not  all.  Mrs.  J.,  no  doubt,  also  belongs 
to  some  Ladies'  Aid  or  Mothers'  Society.  This 
is  where  personal  recommendation,  or  real  ad- 
vertising, comes  in.  Different  arguments  are 
aroused  at  the  meetings  of  these  societies,  and, 
as  is  quite  natural,  the  talk  drifts  perhaps  to 
drugs  and  medicines.  Mrs.  J.,  true  to  her  in- 
stincts, at  once  recommends  Drake's  as  a 
reliable,  up-to-date  and  thoroughly  recom- 
mendable  pharmacy.  For  the  neighborhood 
store  this  is  extremely  beneficial. 

As  before  stated,  the  essentials  of  advertis- 
ing a  neighborhood  store  lie  mainly  in  the  up- 
keep of  the  place,  its  attractiveness  and  kindli- 
ness to  its  patrons.  H.  F.  Zimmerman. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE   MANUFACTURE    OF   LOVE. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  enclosed  order  or  letter  was  received  by 
us  some  time  ago.     What  would  you  dispense 


to  assuage  the   heart-cravings  of   a   lovelorn 

youth  of  this  kind?     Please  ask  your  readers. 

Maquoketa,  Iowa.  NiTZSCHE  &  StaaCK. 


FOR  A   SICK   HEN. 

To  the  Editors : 

We  always  look  to  the  Bulletin  for  in- 
formation and  entertainment,  although  the  lat- 
ter is  sometimes  furnished  by  our  customers. 
How's  this:  "Red  Anna  Lee  for  sick  hen,  ten 
cents." 

Auburn  aniline  filled  the  bill,  and  the 
nurse's  record  shows  that  the  patient  made  a 
quick  recovery.  Chas.  Niedarf  &  Son. 

Colon,  Mich. 


FROM  CONGRESS. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  find  that  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  very  good  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  professional  and  com- 
mercial phases  of  pharmacy,  and  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  wide-awake  pharmacist. 
Charles  W.  Baker,  Phar.D., 


Washington,  D.  C. 


House    of    Representatives. 


To  the  Editors  : 

Even  in  as  small  a  town  as  this  I  find  the 
Bulletin  very  handy  and  serviceable.  Don't 
think  I  could  get  along  without  it,  though  I  get 
a  number  of  Southern  journals. 

Arnaudville,  La.  F-  ?•  MoRROW. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Small  Show-cases  Devoted  to  Special  Purposes. — 

Many  druggists  "home"  a  certain  hne  in  a  certain 
place  and  rigidly  keep  it  there.  This  is  not  always  the 
best  thing  to  do.  Mere  changing  sometimes  starts  a 
"dead  one"  moving. 

Particularly  will  a  change  work  wonders  if  it  is 
pronounced  and  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  backed  by  a 
little  something  extra  in  the  way  of  a  push.  This 
point  is  very  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ed.  E.  Williams, 
writing  for  the  Western  Druggist,  who  says : 

"My  first  experience  with  a  small  show-case  as  a 
sales  stimulant  was  many  years  ago,  when  a  certain 
chewing-gum  manufacturer  began  giving  them  away 
as  a  premium  to  stimulate  gum  sales.  Finding  that 
the  case  increased  my  sales  of  chewing-gum  over  200 
per  cent,  I  began  experimenting  with  other  lines,  and 
found  it  very  useful  in  increasing  the  sale  of  many 
lines  where  I  did  not  expect  much  in  the  way  of  cash 
results.  One  in  particular  was  a  very  good  scheme 
and  worked  off  about  twenty-three  ounces  of  remnants 
of  perfumes  that  were  slow  sellers.  I  mixed  them  all 
together  in  a  quart  bottle,  took  an  eight-ounce  perfume 
bottle  with  a  cut-glass  stopper,  cleaned  it  thoroughly, 
filled  it  with  the  mixture,  pasted  a  king  of  hearts 
from  a  deck  of  cards  upon  the  face  of  the  bottle,  cut 
a  piece  of  black  velvet  to  make  a  mat  to  fit  the  little 
show-case,  placed  the  eight-ounce  bottle  in  the  case 
on  the  mat  and  made  a  sign  that  just  fitted  the  door  in 
the  back  of  the  case.     The  sign  read : 

II.AVE  YOU  TRIED  THIS   PERFUME? 

The  King  of  Hearts. 

50c  Per  Ounce. 

"The  odor  was  a  bouquet  odor,  similar  to  Jockey 
Club,  but  proved  to  be  a  big  seller,  so  much  so  that  I 
was  compelled  to  keep  it  in  stock  and  make  it  up  after 
the  remnants  were  all  used  up." 

A  Dutch  Auction. — 

"One  of  our  most  successful  special  sales  was  a 
Dutch  auction  of  stationery.  Last  fall  we  bought  sev- 
eral hundred  boxes  of  paper  at  five  cents  per  box  and 
sold  enough  of  it  at  thirty-five  cents  per  box  to  get 
our  money  back,"  says  J.  H.  Axt  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Iowa  Pharmaceutical  Association.  "Then  after 
Christmas  we  put  all  this  stationery  together — all  the 
odds  and  ends  of  box  papers  and  all  the  holiday  pack- 
ages— into  one  window,  with  a  large  card  stating  that 
we  would  reduce  the  price  every  day  until  every  box 
was  sold.  We  started  at  one  dollar  per  box  and  re- 
duced the  price  ten  cents  each  day  at  first,  and  then  five 
cents  per  day  later  in  the  sale.  The  first  few  days  we 
did   not    sell   very   many   boxes,   but   we    would   notice 


people  studying  the  window  and  apparently  selecting 
certain  boxes  and  making  up  their  minds  that  they 
would  buy  when  the  price  reached  a  certain  amount. 
Every  time  we  sold  a  big  box  there  would  be  a  dozci> 
people  express  their  regrets  that  they  had  not  gotten 
it,  and  after  they  had  seen  box  after  box  taken  fron> 
them  they  began  to  buy  faster  and  faster.  Finally,  to- 
wards the  last  when  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  in- 
itial paper,  they  would  buy  Z's,  Q's  and  V's,  and  any 
otht;r  old  letter  just  because  it  was  cheap.  The  last 
morning  when  the  price  had  fallen  to  five  cents  per 
box,  one  man  took  all  that  we  had  left  at  that  price,. 
which  consisted  of  the  broken  boxes,  finger  marked. 
odd  lettered,  and  otherwise  unsalable  packages." 

A  Third  of  a  Dozen,  Assorted. — 

We  print  below  a  quartet  of  advertisements  wiiicn. 
seem  to  have  certain  elements  of  appeal,  as  well  as 
adaptability.  They,  with  others,  were  treated  recently 
in  the  Midland  Druggist  and  Pharmaceutical  Review, 
and  were  used  by  successful  druggists: 


We  help  the  physician.  Our  prescription  department  is  so- 
organized  and  conducted  that  it  supplements  the  efforts  of  the- 
physician  in  every  way.  When  the  doctor  writes  a  prescription 
we  see  to  it  that  drugs  of  known  potency  are  used  and  that 
these  drugs  are  compounded  in  a  truly  scientific  manner.  A  less, 
important  but  very  satisfactory  part  of  our  service  is  our  plan 
of  basing  the  charge  on  the  exact  cost  of  medicines.  This  means 
that  price  is  reasonable  and  just  in  every  instance. — Revxold's 
Drug  Company,  Dennison,  Texas. 


Real  vanilla,  genuine  vanilla  extract  is  seldom  found.  It 
seems  hard  for  extract  makers  to  understand  that  it  pays  to- 
give  people  what  they  pay  for.  Much  of  the  vanjUa  is  entirely 
artificial,  being  made  from  a  coal-tar  product.  You  can  easily 
detect  the  cheat  if  you  take  our  extract  for  a  standard.  W'e  tise 
nothing  but  the  finest  Mexican  bean — and  plenty  of  it.  The- 
extract  has  unusual  strength  and  a  rare  and  peculiar  delicacy. — 
L.  S.  VowELL,  Washington,  Pa. 


Experience  is  valuable  only  when  you  profit  by  it.  You 
have  had  vour  drug  store  experiences.  Pcrh.ips  you  have  traded 
in  drug  store  goods  where  the  feeling  of  absolute  certainty  as 
to  quality  did  not  accompany  the  purchase.  Perhaps  you  have- 
felt  that  every  time  you  have  made  a  drug  store  purchase  you 
paid  an  exorbitant  price.  Riker  quality  has  existed  so  long  that 
it  is  a  staple  article  and  exists  wherever  the  name  appears.  Our 
prices  are  guaranteed  to  be  lower,  considering  the  high  quality, 
than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. — Riker's,  New  York  City. 

4. 

Waterproof  hands.  During  the  busy  Fall  days  the  house- 
wife's hands  get  hard  usage,  and  as  a  result  §et  chapped  and 
disfigured.  They  can  be  used  just  as  freely  without  injury  by 
wearing  rubber  gloves.  They  are  thus  protected  from  the  actioiii 
of  the  water  and  rough  work.  It  is  cheaper  and  far  more 
comfortable  to  wear  out  gloves  than  to  wear  out  hands.  We 
sell   the   gloves. — Reynolds   Drug   Co.,   Dennison,   Texas. 

How  to   Handle  Olive    Oil. — 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  Louis  Frank,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  re- 
marked that  there  is  a  chance  for  the  druggist  to  build 
up  a  large  trade  on  olive  oil  if  he  takes  the  product  up 
right  and  pushes  it  as  he  should.  "My  firm,"  said  Mr. 
Frank,  "has  become  quite  a  large  importer  of  olive  oil 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  took  one  especial  brand  early 
in  its  business  career  and  stuck  to  that  brand  and  bot- 
tled it  under  its  own  name.  I  notice  many  stores  in  our 
vicinity  are  selling  considerable  olive  oil.  but  they  make 
a  mistake  in  taking  up  a  branded  article  like  Heinz's  or 
Pompeian.  There  is  considerable  sale  for  a  branded 
oil,  but  if  the  druggist  will  take  one  brand  for  his  owi* 
and   stick   to   that  and   build  u-  'ation    on   that 
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brand,  lie  will  find  his  customers  coming  from  a  great 
distance  to  get  his  own  olive  oil.  And  don't  charge  too 
little  for  it.  That  is  another  common  mistake.  We 
have  pint  bottles  and  quart  bottles  and  sell  it  at  50  cents 
a  pint  and  a  dollar  a  quart.  These  two  are  the  best 
sellers  in  our  stores,  and  we  have  innumerable  cus- 
tomers coming  in  for  pints  and  quarts  who  say  there  is 
no  oil  like  it  anywhere.  We  sell  more  olive  oil  than 
all  the  other  stores  in  Wilkes-Barre  combined,  simply 
by  sticking  to  that  one  brand  under  our  own  name  in 
the  five  years  we  have  had  it.  Building  up  trade  is  an 
important  point — I  think  the  drug  trade  has  lost  sight 
■of  that.  They  let  the  olive  oil  trade  go  to  the  grocer. 
'They  could  get  that  trade  started,  and  by  plugging 
away  could  obtain  a  large  trade  in  olive  oil." 

Pushing  a  Couple  of  Druggists'  Specialties. — 

B.  E.  Pritchard  told  the  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical  Association  at  the  last  meeting 
liow  he  had  once  built  up  a  very  good  demand,  and 
secured  much  publicity,  for  two  small  articles  that  were 
not  only  profitable  in  themselves,  but  attracted  attention 
because  of  their  peculiar  .names.  These  were  a  corn 
cure  and  a  cold  cure,  which  he  called  "I  Kura-Korn" 
and  "I  Kura-Kold,"  respectively.  In  each  instance  the 
letter  C  was  replaced  by  that  of  K  in  this  manner — 
Kura-Korn  and  Kura-Kold.  The  corn  cure  was  the  well- 
Icnown  corn  collodion  of  the  N.  F.,  while  the  cold  cure 
consisted  of  eight  tablets  of  one  of  the  listed  formulae 
to  be  found  in  any  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  con- 
cern's list,  put  into  a  small  envelope  and  sold  for  ten 
cents,  its  entire  cost  being  about  two  cents.  The  corn 
cure  was  put  out  in  two-drachm  French  square  vials 
with  cork  and  brush  attachment,  and  probably  cost  com- 
plete about  7  or  8  cents  and  sold  readily  for  15  cents. 
These  articles  were  introduced  to  the  public  by  use  of 
■small  reading  notices  in  the  newspaper  for  a  time,  and 
they  both  grew  into  wonderfully  good  sellers.  So 
marked  an  impression  the  peculiar  name  made  upon  the 
public  mind  that  •  the  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  came  to  Mr.  Pritchard's  store  and  chided  him 
for  misleading  the  children's  minds  in  the  matter  of 
proper  spelling,  and  he  then  prided  himself  that  he  was 
"'going  some''  in  getting  before  the  public  eye. 

Don't  Waste  Good  Advertising  Matter. — 

Practical  and  clever  advertising  is  the  best  invest- 
ment a  live  merchant  can  make,  but  too  many  dealers 
neglect   to  do   advertising   of   any  kind. 

There  is  wasted  in  the  United  States  every  year 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  good  advertising 
matter  furnished  by  manufacturers  and  jobbers  to  the 
retail  dealers,  many  of  whom  cast  the  matter  into  the 
rubbish  heap  with  the  remark,  "I  have  no  room  for  this 
stuff,"  says  Karl  Frederick  in  Tobacco. 

This  is  a  wicked  waste  of  money  of  the  people  who 
are  trying  to  assist  the  dealer  in  his  attempt  to  build 
lip  business. 

When  the  dealer  receives  novel  and  practical  pieces 
of  advertising  matter  from  the  manufacturers  whose 
goods  he  is  handling,  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
himself  to  use  them,  and  if  he  does  use  them  he  is 
bound  to  find  increased  trade  on  the  goods  advertised, 
provided,   of  course,  that  the  goods  possess  quality. 
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A  Few  Prescription  Difficulties. — 

Annoying  prescription  difficulties  are  often  encoun- 
tered, so  often,  indeed,  that  the  compounder  might  feel 
lonesome  without  them.  Usually  a  little  concentrated 
thinking  will  bring  about  a  solution,  but  not  always. 
Sometimes  a  prescription,  as  constructed,  is  absolutely 
impossible,  and  the  pharmacist  finds  two  courses  open 
to  him.  ■  He  can  either  remedy  the  defect,  or  he  can 
get  into  communication  with  the  physician.     Which? 

J.  Leon  Lascoff,  writing  for  the  Druggists  Circular, 
gives  a  few  concrete  examples  and  states  just  what  he 
did  in  each  case.     We  reproduce  a  section  of  the  paper: 

1. 

B  Syr.    ferri  iodidi 30.0 

QuininoR  sulph 2.0 

Spt.  frumenti 1.5.0 

Elix.   glycerophos.   co q.  s.  ad  240.0 

If  this  prescription  is  properly  compounded  there 
should  be  no  precipitate,  but  if  dispensed  in  the  way 
it  is  written  a  cloudy  mixture  with  a  heavy  precipitate 
of  the  quinine  sulphate  will  occur.  The  latter  is 
soluble  in  720  parts  of  water  and  86  parts  of  alcohol. 
In  order  to  get  a  clear  solution  rub  the  quinine  sul- 
phate thoroughly  in  a  glass  mortar  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  elixir,  add  the  whisky,  put  the  mixture  into 
a  bottle,  shake  well,  and  add  the  syrup  of  ferrous  io- 
dide.    Then  the  mixture  will  be  free  from  precipitate. 

2. 

rj   Sodii   nitritis    ."..O 

Potass,   iod 8.0 

Spt.  etheris  introsi    I'J.O 

Spt.   lavaiid.  CO 60.0 

Aquae    120.0 

Dose,   8.0   every  six  hours. 

This  prescription  is  rather  dangerous :  first  on  ac- 
count of  the  dose  of  sodium  nitrite,  and  secondly  be- 
cause of  the  liberation  of  iodine.  I  notified  the  physi- 
cian to  this  effect,  and  was  directed  to  leave  out  the 
potassium  iodide. 

The  physician  was  very  grateful  for  having  his 
attention  called  to  the  risk ;  he  said  he  expected  there 
might  be  something  wrong  with  the  combination,  but 
did  not  know  just  what. 

3. 

r>   Plumbi  acetatis   0.6 

Berberini  hydrochlori.li    0.6 

Quininae  bisulph 0.6 

Mucil.  acaciae   8.0 

Aq.  camphorx q.  s.  ad  180.0 

Ft.  injection. 

This  prescription  is  a  mass  of  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical incompatibility.  Chlorides  and  sulphates  are 
both  incompatible  with  lead  salts,  and  the  latter  are 
likewise  incompatible  with  acacia.  To  form  a  clear 
solution  is  impossible.  The  best  that  could  be  done 
would  be  to  dissolve  all  three  chemicals,  each  separ- 
ately, in  a  small  quantity  of  the  camphor  water;  mix 
them  together,  and  then  the  mucilage  and  enough  cam- 
phor w-ater  to  make  six  ounces.  The  result  would,  as 
already  indicated,  be  a  ."^hakc  mixture — always  unde- 
sirable— and  the  lead  would  be  present  as  sulphate  with 
perhaps  chloride. 

It  would  be  best  not  to  dispense  this. 

4.     • 

R   Mistura  creosoti  co ISO.O 

Dose,   1   tablespoonful   every   four  liours. 
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When  we  received  this  prescription  for  dispensing 
•our  intentions  were  to  give  mistura  creosoti  co.  (Kil- 
gore),  but  noticing  the  dose  on  the  bottle,  also  a  cau- 
tion that  it  must  be  given  with  milk  only,  we  thought 
it  advisable  to  consult  with  the  physician,  and  he  in- 
inncd  us  that  he  meant  mistura  creosoti  co.,  Thomp- 
. Ill's  formula,  as  follows: 

I ;  Creosoti  caibonati    20.0 

Acaciae    S.O 

Glycerini    30.0 

Aquae  mentha:  pip q.  s.  ad  240.0 

Sodium  salicylate  should  never  be  prescribed  with 
-yrup  of  orange,  as  below,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  contains  citric  acid,  by  which  salicylic  acid  may 
"be  formed. 

li  Kalii   iodidi    4.0 

Natrii    sAlicylatis    1  "".O 

.Syr.   aiirant    q.   s.   ad  120.0 

In  the  case  of  a  similar  prescription  I  suggested  to 
the  prescriber  to  change  the  syrup  to  elixir  of  orange, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  solution  was  formed  without 
:any  sediment  whatsoever. 

Concerning  Wood  Alcohol. — 

Owing  to  a  number  of  cases  of  serious  poisoning 
through  the  inhalation  of  wood  alcohol  vapor  in  var- 
nishing vats  in  breweries,  the  New  York  authorities 
engaged  Prof.  Chas.  Baskerville  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation.  Dr.  Baskerville's  report  is  interesting, 
and  his  conclusions  are  inversely  set  forth  in  a  quartet 
•of  recommendations  to  the  statute-makers.  He  urges: 
A  law  prohibiting  the  presence  of  wood  alcohol  in 
•any  form  of  material  intended  for  internal  use. 

A  law  prohibiting  the  presence  of  wood  alcohol  in 
preparations  intended  for  external  use  on  the  litnnan 
■  body. 

A  law  requiring  ample  ventilation  in  works  where 
wood  alcohol  is  made  or  used  in  manufacturing  prod- 
ucts wherein  the  wood  alcohol  remains  as  such ;  the 
same  law  to  apply  where  the  products  containing  wood 
alcohol  are  used  up,  for  example,  in  varnishing  vats  in 
"breweries. 

A  law  requiring  containers  in  which  wood  alcohol 
is  marketed  to  bear  suitable  display  labels  of  warning. 
He  would  not,  however,  have  the  laws  so  shaped 
^  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  in  the  manu- 
facture of  products  in  which  methyl  alcohol  supplies  a 
•constituent  part  but  does  not  remain  as  wood  alcohol 
"therein. 

Distilled  Water  for  Medicinal  Use. — 

Ordinary    distilled    water    is    extremely   impure,    ac- 

irding  to  a  German  authority.     In  1911  Wechselmann 

allowed  that  the  dangerous  by-effects  of  salvarsan  were 

•due  to  bacteria  in  the  distilled  water  used,  and  not  to 

he  toxicity  of  the  preparation.  This  view  was  not 
accepted  by  all,  and  pharmacists  in  general,  who  fur- 
nished the  distilled  water  to  physicians,  disputed  it. 
Shortly  after  Wechselmann's  article  appeared,  Midler 
"published  the  results  of  his  investigation  on  16  samples 
•of  distilled  water  obtained  from  German  pharmacies. 
Only  two  contained  few'er  than  100,000  bacteria  per  Cc. 
The  others  contained  up  to  more  than  6,000,000  per  Cc. 

\  good  drinking-water  should  not   contain  more  than 


100  bacteria  per  Cc. ;  water  from  the  Seine  below  Paris 
contains  12,800;  water  from  the  Spree  below  Berlin  con- 
tains 97,400;  so  that  we  have  the  amazing  condition  of 
water  being  used  for  internal  remedies  which  contains 
many  times  the  microorganisms  of  polluted  river 
waters.  Sterilization  of  distilled  water  is  not  effective, 
as  the  water  then  contains  the  endotoxins  of  the  dead 
bacteria.  Emery  found  lead  in  carefully  distilled 
water,  and  other  workers  have  found  sodium  silicate, 
lead,'  copper,  zinc  and  iron.  The  German  Pharma- 
copcEia  allows  the  presence  of  0.01  g.  of  evaporation 
residue  per  liter  of  distilled  water,  while  the  U.  S.  P. 
permits  five  times  as  much.  The  official  distilled  water 
is  thus  nothing  but  a  dilute  solution  (1:100,000  or 
1  :20,000)  of  unknown  substances.  Seel  and  Friedrich 
have  shown  the  effect  of  small  amounts  of  impurities 
in  changing  the  therapeutic  action  of  a  number  of 
drugs,  especially  acetylsalicylic  acid.  The  amounts  of 
foreign  substances  in  distilled  water  are  usually  below 
the  limits  of  sensibility  of  our  best  chemical  tests,  but 
not  below  the  sensitiveness  of  the  animal  organism. 
Therefore  the  official  standards  should  be  made  much 
stricter. 

Selling  Barbers  Bay  Rum. — 

A  few  years  ago  the  druggist  did  quite  a  business 
with  his  neighborhood  barber,  supplying  him  with  soap, 
brushes,  bay  rum,  massage  creams,  and  various  other 
■things.  Much  of  this  is  ancient  histon,^  now.  But  why? 
Can't  the  druggist  compete  ?  Or  isn't  he  as  good  a  sales- 
man as  the  barber's  supply  house  puts  out?  Or  did  the 
business  get  away  from  him  simplj-  becaux'  lie  didn't 
go  after  it,  and  some  one  else  did? 

Why  not  test  the  matter  out?  Make  up  cnuuya  of 
the  following  to  serve  as  a  generous  sample — a  pint, 
say — go  over  to  the  nearest  "tonsorial  parlor"  and  be 
a  city  salesman  or  a  traveling  man  for  twenty  minutes. 
Here  is  the  formula :  i 

Oil  of  bay  leaves 1   fluidoiiiice. 

Sodium    borate 1     drachm. 

Oil   of   cinnamon 2    fluidraclims. 

Oil   of  cloves 20   minims. 

Oil  of  lemon 2  fluidraclims. 

Alcohol    1    ;>int. 

Water  to  make  1   gallon. 

Talc  or  fuller's  earlli 4  ou!ice<. 

This  gives  a  clear  lemon-yellow  colored  bay  rum 
containing  25  per  cent  alcohol,  and  having  the  pleasant, 
suggestive,  spicy  odor  of  imported  bay  rum.  It  is 
usually  sold  for  $1.00  or  $1.25  per  gallon,  which  price 
can  compete  with  any  barber  supply  house  in  ever>-  way. 

Dispensing  Prescriptions  of  Salt  Solutions. — 

W.  E.  Green,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  offers  a  suggestion 
for  the  prescription  counter.  Mr.  Green  observes  that 
salts  are  more  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water.  So  he 
suggests  a  convenient  method  of  heating  the  liquid.  An 
aluminum  measuring  cap  from  a  small  bottle  of  gran- 
ular effervescent  salt  makes  the  cheapest  alcohol  lamp 
one  would  want.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  a  small 
tuft  of  cotton  in  the  cap,  saturate  it  with  alcohol,  apply 
a  match,  and  you  are  ready  to  dissolve  the  salt.  With  a 
test-tube  handy,  such  substances  as  potassium  chlorate 
can  be  dissolved  in  a  short  time.  Half  a  minute  suffices 
for  dissolving  20  grains  in  a  two-ounce  ^-'"*-"^n. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovii.i,E. 


Isomeric  Items. — 

Mental  strain  frequently  causes  the  appearance  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  temporarily,  and  if  long  continued 
may  produce  diabetes. 

Colloidal  solutions  of  silver  prepared  electrolytically 
are  much  more  active  than  those  prepared  chemically. 

"Choleval"  is  a  new  pus-  and  gonococcus-dissolving 
remedy  consisting  of  2  per  cent  colloidal  silver  and  7.5 
per  cent  of  sodium  cholate. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  sterilized  foods  are  not 
as  well  absorbed  and  metabolized  as  natural  non-aseptic 
foods. 

P.  A.  Fish  has  investigated  "Bob  veal"  and  con- 
cludes that  it  is  quite  as  wholesome  and  digestible  as 
older  veal,  but  it  contains  less  fat. 

A  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate  applied  to  a  scald 
or  superficial  burn  is  said  to  give  prompt  and  perma- 
nent relief.     Solution  of  zinc  chloride  acts  similarly. 

The  last  crop  of  lemon  oil  is  said  to  average  low 
in  citral  and  high  in  rotation. 

H.  P.  says  that  stained  glass  windows  have  a  spe- 
cific influence  on  the  emotions.  Red  and  yellow  lights 
are  exhilarating,  and  blue  and  green  are  depressing. 

Milk  contains  somethmg  thus  far  not  discovered, 
which  adds  to  its  nutritive  properties  beyond  the  pro- 
teids,  sugar,   and  fats  which  it  contains. 

Potassium  and  sodium  are  not  absorbed  directly 
from  the  diet  but  through  the  blood  tissues.  Animals 
receiving  little  sodium  may  give  out  more  from  the 
tissues  than  is  absorbed  into  the  blood. 

An  Italian  chemist  finds  that  extracts  of  aconite, 
belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and  nux  vomica  do  not  lose 
in  strength  during  two  years'  keeping. 

Saponin  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  rennin,  pepsin,  and 
some  plant  enzymes,  and  promotes  growth  in  plants 
containing  it. 

An  English  chemist  claims  to  have  found  evidence 
of  radium  in  four  cancerous  tumors  out  of  33  exam- 
ined. No  radium  had  been  used  in  treatment  of  these. 
The  prompt  administration  of  adrenalin  hinders  the 
absorption  of  non-corrosive  poisons  and  gives  time  for 
their  removal  from  the  system. 

The  mercury-arc  light  is  rich  in  ultraviolet  rays  and 
is  devoid  of  red  rays,  but  the  light  is  found  to  be  less 
tiresome  to  the  eyes  than  the  incandescent  electric  or 
Welsbach  light. 

J.  Mellanby  claims  that  rennin  and  pepsin  are  iden- 
tical, and  says  that  rennin  coagulates  milk  by  precipitat- 
ing the  calcium  salts  more  easily  than  pepsin.  Pepsin 
requires  more  calcium  to  do  the  same  work,  accord- 
ing to  M. 

G.  Magnus  recommends  that  wounds  be  treated  with 
syrup,  which  sterilizes  the  wound  and  promotes  healing. 
Syrup,  he  says,  is  fatal  to  pathogenic  germs,  and  is 
soothing  to  wounds. 

Extract  of  aspergillus  is  found  to  destroy  the  viru- 
lence of  tubercle  bacilli,  so  that  they  fail  to  produce 
tuberculosis  when  injected. 


German  physiological  chemists  say  that  the  early 
use  of  vegetables  in  the  diet  of  young  children  is  de- 
sirable because  of  the  iron  which  they  introduce. 

The  red  coloring  matter  of  capsicum  is  being  used 
in  microscopical  work  for  staining  and  identifying  fat. 
It  is  quite  a  staple  coloring  agent. 

J.  Pal  explains  the  action  of  opium  on  the  theory 
that  it  contains  two  groups  of  alkaloids  which  are  par- 
tially antagonistic  to  each  other.  Thus  one  has  a  neu- 
tralizing or  corrective  effect  on  the  other.  Morphine 
fails  in  this  corrective  action,  and  thus  has  a  different 
effect  from  opium. 

Alcohol  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  very  rapidly, 
most  of  that  ingested  being  absorbed  within  an  hour. 
The  brain  absorbs  alcohol  very  slowly,  and  is  usually 
the  last  organ  to  be  affected,  but  it  retains  what  it  ab- 
sorbs tenaciously,  and  finally  contains  more  than  other 
organs. 

Argentina  grows  a  blue  flower,  Cynara  cardtinculiis, 
which  contains  a  ferment  that  coagulates  milk  in  a  way 
similar  to  rennin.  The  extracted  ferment  is  known  as 
"cynarasa,"  and  is  used  to  some  extent  in  place  of 
rennet. 

D.  Sieber  says  that  Epsom  salt  is  an  efficient  anti- 
dote to  arsenic  if  used  promptly  and  in  sufficient 
amount.  It  forms  magnesium  arsenite,  which  is  insol- 
uble and  therefore  not  absorbed. 

Fats  neutralize  in  part  the  absorption  of  alcohol,  and 
alcoholic  bodies  can  be  taken  in  larger  amounts  if 
mixed  with  cream  to  counteract  the  effects. 

Cum  Grana  Sails. — 

A  French  bacteriologist  has  discovered  that  salt  is 
often  an  important  source  of  bacterial  contamination. 
While  dry  salt  and  strong  brine  are  antiseptic,  they  are 
not  bactericidal,  and  when  the  salt  is  dissolved,  the  bac- 
teria can  multiply  in  the  solution.  Molds  are  also  com- 
mon and  are  often  introduced  into  foods  in  the  salt. 
He  finds  that  refined  salt  contains  both  bacteria  and 
molds  in  considerable  amount,  and  a  brine  eight  months 
old,  strong  enough  for  pickling  meat,  contained  25  mil- 
lion bacteria  per  Cc. 

As-best-O's. — 

Porcelain  filters  which  are  really  bacteria-proof  are 
much  limited  in  use  because  of  their  extremely  slow 
action.  French  chemists  have  recently  found  that  by 
■  binding  finely-ground  asbestos  into  a  bougie  with  stea- 
tite, a  filter  can  be  made  which  works  much  more  rap- 
idly and  is  yet  bacteria-proof,  producing  a  sterile  fil- 
trate. They  are  proving  especially  valuable  for  filtering 
wines,  in  which  the  flavor  would  be  injured  by  heat  or 
chemical  sterilization. 

Salol  Incompatibilities. — 

A  mixture  of  90  per  cent  salol  and  10  per  cent  beta- 
naphthol  melts  at  34°  C.;  salol  83  per  cent,  antipyrin 
17  per  cent,  at  30°  C.;  salol  86  per  cent,  urethane  14 
per  cent,  at  29°  C.;  salol  45  per  cent,  menthol  55  per 
cent,  at  28°  C. ;  salol  61  per  cent,  chloralhydrate  39  per 
cent,  at  17°  C.;  salol  66  per  cent,  thymol  34  per  cent, 
at  13°  C.;  and  salol  56  per  cent  and  camphor  44  per 
cent  at  6°  C.  These  are  the  lowest  points  at  which  the 
above  mixtures  can  be  liquefied,  and  the  best  propor- 
tions for  producing  liquefaction. 
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Tar  and  Cancer. — 

Workmen  engaged  in  the  distillation  of  gas  tar  and 
in  handling  the  pitch  produced  thereby  are  especially 
subject  to  warts  and  epithelial  cancer,  while  pitch  from 
blast  furnaces  does  not  produce  these  results.  An  in- 
vestigation of  this  problem  shows  that  the  irritating 
substances  are  water-soluble  and  distill  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature,  but  they  were  not  identified  be- 
yond question.  The  softer  coals  are  richer  in  the  can- 
cer-producing   materials. 

Strongest  When  Weak. — 

Farnesol  is  an  alcoholic  body  which  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  perfumers  because  it  is  found  in  almost 
all  of  nature's  perfumes.  When  pure  it  is  almost  odor- 
less, but  when  highly  diluted  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  soon  develops  an  intensely  sweet,  lily-like  odor  which 
is  very  persistent.  Musk  seeds  contain  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  farnesol,  0.12  per  cent;  but  its  constitution  is 
being  studied  with  a  view  to  its  synthesis.  It  may  prove 
to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  modern  perfumery. 

Brunette  Safety. — 

Sunlight  in  excess  is  injurious  to  the  tissues,  by  in- 
terfering with  vital  processes,  but  in  small  amounts  it  is 
stimulating.  The  "tan"  which  accumulates  in  long  ex- 
posure to  light  and  air  is  nature's  protection  against 
the  injurious  ultraviolet  light  rays,  which  cannot  pene- 
trate the  tan  pigment. 

Copper  in  Cancer. — 

Colloidal  copper  solutions  have  a  decided   influence 


on  cancerous  tissues,  stopping  the  growth  and  appar- 
ently leading  to  complete  recovery  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances. The  copper  solution  is  injected  into  the  tissues, 
and  the  results  are  shown  quickly.  A  German  firm  has 
introduced  ampoules  of  colloidal  copper  for  treatment 
of  cancer. 

Oh,  Be  Obese!— 

The  crack  obesity  cure  emanates  from  England  in 
a  hundred-dollar  treatment  which  is  guaranteed  to 
"cure."  It  consists  of  two  capsules,  each  containing  a 
living  head  of  a  tapeworm,  to  be  taken  on  consecutive 
days.  If  both  live  and  grow  the  reduction  of  fat  is 
likely  to  be  rapid.  The  legal  authorities  are  wondering 
what  they  can  do  about  it. 

Glowing  but  Not  Clear. — 

When  the  precipitated  oxides  of  iron,  chromium,  or 
zirconium  are  heated  to  540°  C.  they  suddenly  glow  and 
give  out  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  from 
50°  to  100°.  This  is  caused  by  a  sudden  decrease  in 
the  surface  tension  and  the  large  exposure  of  the 
colloid  precipitate.  The  glow  indicates  a  change  in  the 
colloidal  character. 

Syrup  of  lodotannic  Acid. — 

Syrup  of  iodotannic  acid  is  growing  in  popularity 
and  is  being  introduced  into  America.  Its  composition 
is  not  entirely  clear,  but  chemists  agree  in  finding  the 
iodine  entirely  changed  to  hydriodic  acid,  while  the 
tannic  acid  is  partially  changed  to  galHc  and  ellagic 
acids. 


The  Jobbing  Frateumty  on  an  Outinc— After  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  had  held  its  annaal  meetiiw  In 
Jackaonville,  Florida,  early  in  November,  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  with  their  wives  took  a  trip  farther  south  lasting  a 
week.  They  first  went  to  Havana,  Cuba,  by  way  of  Key  West.  After  spending:  three  days  in  that  delightful  city,  they  returned  to 
Key  West,  and  then  took  a  special  train  up  the  Florida  East  Coast,  stopping  at  several  places  for  a  few  hours  or  a  day  at  a  time. 
The  first  stop  was  at  Miami,  where  our  picture  was  taken.  Other  places  visited  were  Daytona  and  St.  Augustine.  In  every  case  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  some  other  organization  entertained  the  visitors  by  auto  trips,  banquets,  or  in  other  ways.  The 
climate,  verdure,  and  hotel  life  of  this  semi-tropical  country  was  enjoyed  to  the  utmost,  and  Jacksonville  was  reached  *g9Xa  after  a 
week's  absence,  when  the  members  of  the  Association  scattered  for  their  several  homes. 
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QUERIES 


Haines'  Sugar-test   Solution. 

j_  c.  P.— "Will  you  kindly  publish  in  the  query  de- 
partment the  formula  for  Haines'  sugar-test  solution?" 

The  original  formula  for  this  test  is  as  follows: 
Pure  cupric  sulphate,  30  grains;  pure  glycerin,  4 
drachms;  caustic  potash  (in  sticks),  3  drachms;  dis- 
tilled water,  to  6  ounces.  The  solution  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  cupric  sulphate  and  glycerin  in  part  of 
the  water  and  the  caustic  potash  in  the  remainder.  Mix 
the  two  solutions. 

For  purposes  of  greater  convenience,  however,  Pro- 
fessor Haines  has  recently  simplified  this  formula,  as 
follows:  Take  pure  copper  sulphate,  30  grains;  dis- 
tilled water,   J^   ounce;   make   a  perfect   solution,   and 


A  view  of  the  temporary  Sanitarium  at  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort,  Woodmen  Springs,  Mississippi. 
A  corporation  capitalized  at  $200,000  has  the  project  in  charsre,  O.  P. 
McPherson,  a  former  druggist  of  Gloster,  Miss.,  being  president. 


add  pure  glycerin,  J/2  ounce;  mix  thoroughly,  and  add 
5  ounces  of  liquor  potassae. 


Making  U.  S.  P.  Criticisms. 

B.  A.  K.  writes  as  follows :  "To  what  branch  or 
subcommittee  on  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
should  communications  relative  to  proposed  changes 
be  addressed?" 

Each  subcommittee  has  charge  of  a  special  subject, 
but  since  you  do  not  mention  what  subject  your  pro- 
posed changes  refer  to,  we  cannot  tell  you  what  par- 
ticular subcommittee  you  should  get  in  touch  with. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  suggest  that  you  address 
your  communication  to  the  chairman  of  the  parent  com- 
mittee— Prof.  Joseph  P,  Remington,  1832  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  write 
direct  to  Chairman  Remington  in  any  event. 


Label  Paste. 
P.  H.  E.  S.  writes:    "I  have  been  using  paste  made 
according  to  a  formula  in  Remington's  Pharmacy  for 


A  picturesque  cottage  at  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  Health  and 
Pleasure  Resort,  Woodmen  Springs,  Miss. 

my  labels,  etc.,  but  would  like  the  formula  of  a  good 
one  that  can  be  made  without  heat."   Try  this: 

Tragacauth    1  ounce. 

Acacia    4  ounces. 

Thymol    14  grains. 

Glycerin    4  ounces. 

Water,  sufiicient  to  make 2  pints. 

Dissolve  the  gums  in  1  pint  of  water,  strain,  and  add  the 
glycerin,  in  which  the  thymol  is  suspended;  shake  well  and  add 
sufficient  water  to  make  2  pints.  This  separates  on  standing, 
but  a  single  shake  mixes  it  sufficiently  for  use. 


Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate. 

M.  M.  H.  asks:  "Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can 
make  the  U.  S.  P.  solution  of  magnesium  citrate  per- 
manent?" 

No.  It  can  be  made  more  permanent  by  withholding 
the  potassium  bicarbonate  from  the  citrate  solution, 
adding  it  when  ready  for  use.  This  method  insures  its 
permanency  from  one  to  three  months,  it  is  said. 

The  Taste  of  Paraldehyde. 

S.  H.  F. :  "Kindly  advise  me  what  will  best  correct 
the  taste  of  paraldehyde." 

Try  the  emulsifying  properties  of  egg,  adding  a 
little  cassia  or  nutmeg.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
paraldehyde  be  given  in  milk. 

Your  other  question  we  are  unable  to  answer. 


'Nits: 


F.  H.  S. — "Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  formula  for 
'nits'  in  the  hair — one  that  will  remove   them?" 
Try  tincture  of  larkspur. 


Another  scene  at  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  Health  Resort. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


Two  things   have  conspired 
CLOSING  ISSUE.     ^^  make  a  sharp  issue  of  the 

Sunday-closing  question  in 
New  York  State,  and  particularly  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  first  place,  the  State  legis- 
lature enacted  a  "day-of-rest"  law  a  year  ago. 
This  law  provides  for  one  day  of  rest  in  seven 
for  employees,  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  has  held  that  it  affects  drug  clerks  as  it 
docs  everybody  else.  The  small  druggist  with 
one  clerk  finds  it  easier  to  give  his  clerk  Sun- 
day than  any  other  day,  and  if  he,  the  proprie- 
tor, must  be  alone  all  day  Sunday,  without 
assistance,  life  is  more  or  less  of  a  dreary 
waste. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  in  New 
York  City  Police  Commissioner  Waldo  has 
issued  an  order  to  his  men  to  put  a  stop  to  the 


sale  by  druggists  of  any  articles  except  drugs 
on  Sunday.  Some  of  the  other  classes  of  retail 
merchants,  denied  the  privilege  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  Sunday,  have  complained  to  the  au- 
thorities that  a  good  deal  of  their  business  was 
going  to  druggists,  who  were  allowed  to  keep 
open  all  day  long  and  sell  all  sorts  of  things. 

If  Commissioner  Waldo  enforces  his  order 
vigorously  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  drug- 
gists of  Greater  New  York  will  do  so  little 
business  on  Sunday  that  it  will  scarcely  be 
worth  while  for  them  to  open  their  stores  at 
all.  For,  as  everybody  knows,  the  legitimate 
sales  of  drugs  on  Sunday  probably  do  not  aver- 
age more  than  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
day's  business,  if  the  percentage  is  even  that 
large. 

*     *     * 

As  a  result  of  one  or  both 
^^THE^oiJESTioN.    ^f  the  couditious  recited  in 

the  foregoing  paragraphs, 
the  druggists  all  over  New  York  State  are  now 
agitating  the  Sunday-closing  question.  We 
reported  two  or  three  months  ago  that  the 
pharmacists  of  Syracuse  were  petitioning  the 
legislature  to  enact  a  law  going  so  far  as  to 
compel  all  retail  and  wholesale  mercantile  es- 
tablishments to  close  their  places  of  business 
from  midnight  on  Saturday  to  midnight  on 
Sunday.  The  druggists  in  New  York  City 
have  not  gone  to  this  extreme,  but  they  have 
been  seriously  considering  whether,  under 
present  conditions,  they  had  better  not  close 
their  stores  voluntarily  for  a  part  of  Sunday 
if  not  for  all  day. 

Votes  have  been  taken  by  the  half  dozen  or 
more  local  associations  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering what  the  general  sentiment  was  on 
the  proposition.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  East  New  York  Pharmaceutical 
Association  are  said  to  favor  Sunday  closing 
after  1  p.m.  Over  in  Brooklyn  a  decided  ma- 
jority is  likewise  in  favor  of  closing  either 
after  1  o'clock  or  between  1  and  6.    Much  the 
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same  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  the  other 
groups. 

Out  of  160  repHes  received  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Apothecaries'  Association, 
only  30  druggists  opposed  Sunday  closing, 
while  130  favored  partial  closing.  It  is  only 
a  small  minority  which  insists  that  the  stores 
ought  to  be  kept  open  all  day  in  the  face  of 
conditions  as  they  now  exist  in  the  State,  and 
particularly  in  New  York  City. 


It  would  look  as  if  the  drug- 
"^^^T^^cnl^cEi    gists  of  New  York  at  last 

had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  live  like  other  men  and  get  one  day  of  rest 
in  seven.  Conditions  were  never  so  favorable 
before.  They  may  never  be  so  favorable 
again.  Why  not  seize  upon  the  chance  ?  There 
is  no  reason  on  earth  why  the  druggist  should 
make  a  pack-horse  of  himself  and  forego  all 
pleasure,  or  rest,  or  recreation.  Under  the  best 
of  circumstances  it  is  doubtful  if  Sunday  busi- 
ness pays  for  itself,  and  under  the  conditions 
as  they  now  exist  in  Greater  New  York,  Sun- 
day opening  is  certainly  unremunerative  from 
any  point  of  view.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  druggists  of  Calgary,  in  Canada,  who  are 
facing  exactly  the  same  situation  as  the  drug- 
gists of  New  York  City,  have  decided  to  close 
their  stores  on  Sunday  except  for  a  few  hours. 
A  strict  enforcement  there  of  the  Lord's  day 
act  has  prevented  them  from  selling  anything 
but  drugs  on  Sunday,  and  they  have  acted 
wisely  in  taking  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance. 

*     *     * 


NATIONAL 

HEALTH 

INSURANCE. 


An  interesting  situation  has 
arisen  in  England  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  Those  of 
us  who  keep  in  touch  with  public  affairs  re- 
member that  Lloyd  George,  the  British  states- 
man, succeeded  against  a  good  deal  of  oppo- 
sition in  getting  Parliament  to  adopt  a  national 
insurance  act  for  those  in  dependent  circum- 
stances. Something  like  fourteen  million  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  are  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  law,  and  among  other  things 
they  are  provided  with  free  medical  attention 
and  free  drugs.  Both  physicians  and  pharma- 
cists opposed  the  measure  when  it  was  under 
debate  in  Parliament,  for  the  reason  that  their 
services  and  their  supplies,  in  the  event  of  the 
law,  would  be  paid  for  by  the  government  at 


arbitrary  rates  much  lower  than  those  prevail- 
ing under  ordinary  circumstances. 

But  the  result,  so  far  at  least  as  the  medical 
profession  is  concerned,  has  turned  out, 
strangely  enough,  to  be  of  great  benefit  instead 
of  detriment.  Many  physicians  were  at  once 
"caught  in  a  limitless  sea  of  insured  persons." 
They  had  far  more  to  do  than  they  could  well 
attend  to,  and  their  incomes  shot  up  amazingly. 
Later  on  equalization  both  of  work  and  of  pay 
set  in,  and  now  there  is  a  general  diffusion  of 
prosperity  among  the  physicians  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. More  than  that,  indeed,  it  has  developed 
that  the  medical  profession,  instead  of  being 
overcrowded,  as  it  was  previously  said  to  be, 
is  in  fact  under-supplied.  There  aren't  doc- 
tors enough  to  go  around! 


PHYSICIANS 

MADE 

PROSPEROUS. 


The  reason  for  this  strange 
phenomenon  is  of  course  not 
far  to  seek.  People  who 
never  before  were  able  to  consult  a  physician 
are  now  contributing  to  funds  out  of  which 
doctors  are  paid,  and  these  same  people,  in- 
stead of  being  lost  in  the  maze  of  free  dispen- 
saries and  hospitals,  are  imposing  upon  over- 
crowded but  good-natured  members  of  the 
profession,  and  are  for  the  first  time  getting 
regular  medical  attention  when  they  require  it. 
Between  this  condition  of  things,  and  the  med- 
ical inspection  of  schoolchildren  and  other 
recent  developments,  there  are  not  enough 
physicians  in  existence  at  the  present  day  in 
Great  Britain,  nor  will  there  be  for  the  next 
10  or  15  years. 

Practitioners'  assistants,  who  could  form- 
erly be  obtained  very  readily  for  from  six  to 
nine  hundred  a  year,  are  now  demanding  and 
receiving  much  more  for  their  services.  In 
many  cases  they  are  able  to  secure  from  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  somewhat  amusing  feature  of  all  this  is 
that  the  very  thing  which  the  medical  profes- 
sion fought  tooth  and  nail  a  year  or  two  ago, 
as  foretelling  the  destruction  of  their  income, 
is  now  pulling  them  out  of  the  mire! 


MEDICAL 

GRAFTING. 


A  very  different  aspect  of 
the  free-medical-service 
problem  is  now  manifesting 
itself  in  Philadelphia.  Both  the  regular  and  the 
homeopathic  societies  are  up  in  arms  over  the 
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great  abuses  of  hospital  and  dispensary  privi- 
leges on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  is  declared 
that  people  are  receiving  free  treatment  who 
are  abundantly  able  to  pay  a  physician,  and  it 
is  even  asserted  that  patients  sometimes  come 
to  the  dispensaries  in  automobiles,  receiving 
preference  over  poorer  patients  when  they  call ! 
The  physicians  are  urging  that  money  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  for  charitable  purposes 
is  thus  being  diverted  from  proper  channels; 
that  the  line  has  not  been  sharply  drawn  be- 
tween the  worthy  poor  and  those  able  to  pay 
for  medical  treatment;  that  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  are  not  sufficiently  guarded 
against  grafters  and  impostors ;  and  that  some 
institutions,  operating  under  the  guise  and 
name  of  charity,  are  really  enriching  certain 
individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. Druggists  are  interested  in  this  question 
equally  with  physicians,  for  they  are  losers  in 
quite  the  same  degree. 

*     *     * 

One   of   the  latest   proposi- 

""pROPosii";  "■    tions  °f  *e  N.   A.   R.   D. 

office  is  to  get  what  prac- 
tically amounts  to  a  line  of  popular  remedies 
under  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  label— a  la  A.  D.  S., 
Rexall,  Nyal,  Penslar,  etc.  Of  course  the  N. 
A.  R.  D.  does  not  propose  to  manufacture  and 
■distribute  these  remedies  itself.  The  plan  is 
to  furnish  uniform  labels  and  literature  for 
the  use  of  dues-paid  members.  The  members 
will  also  be  supplied  with  the  working  for- 
mulas of  the  products,  and  will  be  expected  to 
turn  the  preparations  out  in  their  own  back 
rooms. 

So  far  the  proposition  has  merely  been  ad- 
vanced for  comment.  We  observe  that  E.  A. 
Sennewald,  of  St.  Louis,  has  contributed  a 
letter  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  official  journal 
criticizing  the  proposition  on  several  counts. 
He  says  that  there  are  enough  of  these  syndi- 
cate lines  already ;  that  the  public  is  being  pes- 
tered with  the  request  to  buy  "something  else ;" 
that  the  products,  as  made  by  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent druggists,  will  not  be  uniform  anyway ; 
that  this  fact  alone  will  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  public;  and  that,  above  all,  it  does  not 
behoove  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  cultivate  physicians 
with  its  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  propaganda  on 
the  one  hand,  and  then  oppose  physicians  on 
the  other  hand  by  selling  a  line  of  popular 
medicines. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin,  in  a  per- 
sonal letter  received  the  other  day,  urged  still 
another  objection  when  he  declares  that  what 
the  individual  druggist  wants  now,  in  the  face 
of  this  multiplicity  of  syndicate  medicines,  is 
a  line  of  remedies  of  his  own  that  nobody  else 
has — at  least  nobody  else  in  his  own  immediate 
community.  This  protects  him  from  competi- 
tion and  gives  him  something  that  he  can  build 
up  a  sale  on  with  the  assurance  that  he  will 
keep  all  he  gets. 


CHICAGO 

VS. 

WASHINGTON. 


While  speaking  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  we  are  reminded  that 
the  issue  is  still  undeter- 
mined as  to  whether  or  not  the  official  head- 
quarters shall  be  moved  from  Chicago  to 
Washington.  The  Louisville  delegation  was 
the  one  which  brought  this  question  up  at  the 
Cincinnati  convention  last  August,  and  we  find 
a  rather  pungent  article  on  the  subject  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  local  organ  of  the  Louisville 
association. 

The  Louisville  people  apparently  believe  that 
Chicago,  having  a  strong  representation,  has, 
to  use  their  own  expression,  "Chicagonized" 
the  Executive  Committee.  They  assure  the 
Committee  that  there  is  "a  stronger  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  headquarters  from 
Chicago,  over  the  country  generally,  than  the 
Committee  is  perhaps  aware  of."  They  de- 
clare that  Washington  and  Chicago  both  look 
alike  to  them,  and  that  their  aim  in  urging 
Washington  for  the  future  headquarters  is 
merely  for  the  good  of  the  association. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hugh  Craig  has  trav- 
eled from  New  York  to  Chicago  to  join  the 
headquarters  staff  as  editor  of  the  Journal.  It 
would  be  cruel  to  make  him  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  transporting  once  more  the 
numerous  and  manifold  household  equipment 
of  a  bachelor  of  his  luxurious  tastes. 
*     ♦     * 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
WHAT  IS  A         Federal  food  and  drugs  act 

••DERIVATIVE?"       ^  c<^^*  **    ^^"-"^    "  & 

Stipulates  that  certam  drugs 
and  their  derivatives  must  be  mentioned  on 
the  label  of  medicinal  products  containing 
them.  But  what  are  the  "derivatives,"  for  in- 
stance, of  acetanilide?  Well,  the  rules  and 
regulations  published  soon  after  the  law  went 
into  effect  gave  a  long  list  of  derivatives  of 
the  several  drugs  mentioned  in  the  act.     One 
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of  the  derivatives  of  acetanilide  given  was 
acetphenetidin,  and  it  v^^as  provided  in  the  reg- 
ulations that  in  every  case  both  the  parent  sub- 
stance and  the  derivative  must  be  mentioned 
on  the  label. 

Immediately  these  points  were  contested  in 
the  courts  by  the  Antikamnia  Chemical  Com- 
pany. It  was  declared  first  that  acetphenetidin 
was  not,  correctly  speaking,  a  derivative  of 
acetanilide,  and  secondly,  that  the  Government 
Board,  in  framing  its  rules  and  regulations, 
had  no  authority  to  require  the  label  to  show 
both  the  parent  and  the  derivative  substances. 
A  decision  has  now  been  reached  on  demurrer 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  court  has  dismissed  the  demurrer,  and  in 
doing  so  has  held  that  the  government  was 
justified  in  insisting  upon  the  mention  of  both 
parent  and  derivative  substances  upon  the 
label. 

This  leaves  the  other  point  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined, namely,  whether  or  not  acetphenetidin 
is  in  reality  a  derivative  of  acetanilide.  The 
defendant  company  insists  that  it  is  merely  a 
theoretical  derivative,  and  it  expects  to  win  its 
point,  particularly  since  the  Supreme  Court 
has  already  held  in  a  similar  case  that  a  deriv- 
ative substance  can  only  be  considered  such 
•  when  it  is  really  made  or  obtained  from  its 
parent.  This  point  is  now  to  be  decided  by 
the  lower  court,  to  which  the  case  is  returned 
by  the  Supreme  bench. 

The  case  under  consideration  is  one  where 
a  shipment  of  goods  of  the  Antikamnia  Com- 
pany was  seized  and  condemned  because  the 
label  on  the  products,  while  bearing  mention 
of  acetphenetidin,  contained  no  reference  to 
acetanilide,  and  even  declared  that  no  acetani- 
lide was  present.     ^     i^,     ^f, 

Once  more  we  see  the  spec- 
oId^drIma.  tacle  of  George  P.  Engel- 
hard arrayed  against  the 
field.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  Chicago,  held 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  State  pharmacy  act,  Mr.  Engel- 
hard took  the  floor  again  to  express  his  undy- 
ing hatred  of  the  graduation  prerequisite 
clause.  Everybody  else  disagreed  with  him, 
and  thus  was  billed  once  more  the  interesting: 
spectacle:  "George  P.  Engelhard  vs.  the  drug- 
gists of  Illinois." 

Mr.  Engelhard  advanced  the  interesting 
suggestion   that  all   educational   requirements 


should  be  put  up  to  the  board  of  pharmacy. 
"If  conditions  in  pharmacy  have  reached  such 
a  state  that  a  course  in  a  college  of  pharmacy 
is  essential  to  the  proper  qualifications  of  a 
pharmacist,  well  and  good,  let  the  board  so 
rule  \"  But  it  was  immediately  pointed  out  by 
Thomas  H.  Potts  and  several  other  speakers 
that  no  such  legislative  authority  can  be  exer- 
cised by  any  executive  board,  and  doubtless 
Mr.  Engelhard  was  enough  of  a  student  of 
law  and  jurisprudence  to  know  it  beforehand. 
Secretary  Light,  of  the  C.  R.  D.  A.,  made  the 
point  that  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  propaganda 
failed  to  progress  more  rapidly  because  of  the 
relative  scarcity  of  college  graduates  in  the 
business.  Ralph  E.  Dorland,  president  of  the 
State  Association,  declared  that  the  I.  Ph.  A. 
stood  solidly  back  of  the  fight  for  the  gradua- 
tion prerequisite,  and  would  continue  so  to 
stand. 

Other  speakers  all  expressed  themselves  as 
being  in  favor  of  the  step,  and  Prof.  A.  H. 
Clark  aroused  a  laugh  when  he  recited  several 
instances  from  his  own  experience  among  in- 
sufficiently educated  pharmacists.  In  one  case^ 
where  a  physician  had  prescribed  strychnine 
tablets,  1/60  grain,  he  gave  a  drug  clerk  a 
verbal  order  to  refill  the  prescription  with  tab- 
lets half  as  strong.  The  drug  clerk  thereupon 
dispensed  1/30  grain  of  strychnine  tablets. 


James  W.  Morrisson,  president  of  Mor- 
risson,  Plummer  &  Company,  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association,  has  been 
elected  general  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce.  Mr.  Morrisson  is  also 
a  director  and  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

*  *     * 

We  are  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  has 
changed  the  date  of  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion from  August  24  to  August  17,  so  that  it 
will  no  longer  conflict  with  the  Detroit  meeting 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  The  Bellevue-Stratford  has. 
been  selected  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  as  its  head- 
quarters. 

*  *     * 

A  druggist  in  Toledo  has  recently  been 
fined  $150,  and  given  a  jail  sentence  of  60 
days,  for  the  illegal  sale  of  cocaine. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  CRITICISM. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  has  made  a  specialty  of  printing 
editorials,  articles,  and  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  profits.  Inspired  by  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  this  sort  of  material  in  our  pages, 
a  firm  of  Pennsylvania  druggists  has  now 
written  us  a  rather  caustic  letter; 

To  the  Editors : 

You  have  at  last  driven  us  to  the  pen.  For  years 
we  have  been  reading  your  advice,  and  that  of  your 
theoretical  friends,  telling  us  to  be  sure  to  figure  our 
percentage  of  profit  high  enough  to  cover  all  our 
expenses. 

Just  as  though  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  figure 
exactly  what  our  expense  was,  how  much  we  wanted 
to  make  net,  add  this  to  our  cost,  and  sell  our  goods 
at   that   price ! 

Easy,  isn't  it? 

If  you  were  in  the  retail  drug  business,  or  got  your 
nose  close  enough  to  it  to  smell  it,  you  would  know 
that  nine-tenths  of  our  selling  prices  are  "done  fixed." 
Our  job  is  to  sell  enough  goods  at  the  prevailing  prices 
to  make  a  living. 

Conditions  are  as  they  are.  Any  fellow  who  does 
business  on  your  plan  of  selling  at  a  fixed  profit  must 
have  a  little  world  all  to  himself,  or  else  he  will  spend 
all  his  time  figuring  profits  which  he  doesn't  get. 

Reading,  Pa.  Bamford  &  Kemp. 

So  our  friends  think  our  noses  are  not  close 
enough  to  the  drug  business !  Why,  bless  your 
hearts,  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin  have  edu- 
cated nostrils  that  would  do  credit  to  a  com- 
pany of  vaudeville  performers.  We  have  spent 
more  years  behind  the  counter  than  we  need 
confess  just  at  this  time.  One  member  of  the 
Bulletin  staff,  indeed,  came  to  us  direct  from 
the  ownership  and  control  of  a  drug  store 
within  a  year.  No,  no,  my  friends,  don't  as- 
sume for  a  single  instant  that  those  of  us  who 
are  trying  to  edit  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
are  a  lot  of  theorists.  We  have  all  been  up 
and  down  the  line,  from  the  sale  of  postage- 
stamps  to  the  preparation  of  Salvarsan  solu- 
tions. 

But,  waiving  this  point  of  personal  experi- 
ence, we  have  two  rejoinders  to  make  to  our 
Pennsylvania  critics.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  grossly  misinterpreted  our  position  on  the 
question  of  profits  if  they  have  assumed  us  to 
mean  that  a  druggist  should  do  business  on  the 


"plan  of  selling  at  a  fixed  profit."  We  know 
the  druggist  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
we  have  never  suggested  that  he  should. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  our  friends  are 
dead  wrong  when  they  intimate,  as  they  do 
throughout  their  entire  letter,  that  retail  prices 
are  settled,  that  the  druggist  cannot  change 
them,  that  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  that  the  profit  question  is  entirely  beyond 
his  control. 

This  is  all  tommyrot.  More  than  once  we 
have  reen  a  business  radically  changed  in 
profit-making  character  within  a  year  or  two 
as  soon  as  the  owner  of  it  realized  that  a 
change  was  imperative.  It  is  true  that  you  have 
to  meet  current  prices  on  patent  medicines, 
cigars,  most  package  goods,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.  But,  above  and  beyond,  is  a  region 
where  you  can  get  better  prices  if  you  only 
know  the  necessity  of  getting  them,  and  if  you 
go  after  them  intelligently. 

To  mention  a  specific  instance,  we  may  say 
that  most  druggists,  for  example,  do  not 
charge  anything  like  as  much  for  their  pre- 
scriptions as  they  ought  to  charge,  and  often 
they  do  not  get  as  much  for  them  as  the  so- 
called  cut-rate  druggists  in  the  larger  towns 
where  competition  is  keen. 

Here  in  Detroit  is  a  man  who  controls  six 
or  seven  drug  stores,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  he 
arbitrarily  boosted  the  price  of  ice-cream  soda 
from  five  to  ten  cents.  Foolish,  you  say? 
Well,  he  got  away  with  it  by  dispensing  a 
superior  quality  of  soda,  and  furnishing  a 
superior  service.  To-day  his  soda  business  is 
double  what  it  was  when  the  price  was  five 
cents !  This  same  man  has  a  faculty  of  putting 
in  side-lines  on  which  there  is  no  fi.\ed  com- 
petition in  price,  and  making  a  good  profit  on 
them. 

The  whole  point  is  that  a  druggist  must 
have  in  mind  a  general  average  of  profit, 
spread  over  the  business  as  a  whole.  If  he  has 
to  sell  too  many  things  at  a  fixed  price,  then  let 
him  stir  up  his  gray  matter  and  adjust  the 
prices  on  other  articles  so  that  he  will  come  out 
right  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  what  we 
have  always  argued  and  what  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  argue.  Are  we  right  about  it?  Of 
course  we  are,  and  every  wise  merchant 
knows  it. 

Don't  turn  these  suggestions  aside  by  the 
supposition  that  they  are  inspired  by  a  theorist. 
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The  man  who  writes  this  editorial  has  had 
some  connection  with  practical  business  ever 
since  he  was  13  years  old.  He  is  involved  in 
business  activties  to-day,  and  while  it  may  be 
charged  against  him  that  his  opinions  on  this 
or  that  question  are  not  always  sound,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  he  is  a  mere  theorist  who 
doesn't  know  the  commercial  game. 


HARMONY  BETWEEN  THE  BOARDS  AND 
THE  COLLEGES. 

We  commented  at  considerable  length  some 
time  ago  upon  the  able  report  of  the  Advisory 
Examination  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  read  at  the 
Nashville  meeting.  One  feature  of  this  report, 
however,  we  refrained  from  mentioning  at  that 
time,  and  we  now  desire  to  call  it  to  the  special 
attention  of  everybody  concerned. 

This  committee,  after  making  a  year's  care- 
ful study  of  State  board  examinations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  too  great  a  difference  between 
college  curriculums  on  the  one  hand  and 
board  examinations  on  the  other.  The  inevita- 
ble result  is  that  college  graduates  often  fail  to 
get  by  the  boards,  and  we  may  add  for  our- 
selves that  this  very  phenomenon  has  fre- 
quently been  witnessed  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  during  the  last  few  years.  Penn- 
sylvania, for  instance,  has  a  graduation  pre- 
requisite law.  In  that  State  no  one  may  take 
the  board  examination  for  a  registered  phar- 
macist until  he  has  been  graduated  from  one 
of  the  recognized  schools  or  colleges  of  phar- 
macy. Every  board  examinee,  therefore,  is  a 
college  graduate,  and  yet  the  number  of  appli- 
cants who  fail  in  the  examination  is  little  less 
than  startling! 

Why  is  it?  Have  the  colleges  failed  to  do 
their  duty?  Have  they  graduated  men  who 
cannot  come  up  to  a  fair  test?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  because  the  colleges  teach  one 
set  of  subjects  and  the  board  examines  on  quite 
a  different  set  of  subjects?  Is  there  a  lack  of 
harmony  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  be- 
tween the  college  curriculum  and  the  board  ex- 
aminations ? 

The  committee  whose  report  we  are  discuss- 
ing insists  that  there  is  such  a  lack  of  harmony, 
and  it  considers  the  subject  a  very  grave  one 
in  urgent  need  of  a  remedy.     The  committee 


asks:  "What  inducement  is  there  for  a  young 
man  to  take  a  college  course  in  pharmacy  if 
failure  before  his  State  board  is  as  probable  as 
it  is  improbable?  Is  it  fair  to  compel  him,  as 
is  done  in  some  States,  to  get  his  degree  first 
and  then  require  him  to  pass  an  examination 
for  which  his  course  has  not  fitted  him?" 

The  graduation  prerequisite  movement  is 
gradually  gaining  ground.  Slowly,  year  by 
year,  this  State  and  that  will  make  graduation 
compulsory.  It  is  therefore  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  situation  we  are  discussing 
should  be  given  earnest  study  and  the  fault  cor- 
rected. It  would  seem  offhand  as  if  the 
amount  of  careful  study  and  hard  work  that 
are  going  into  the  elaboration  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Syllabus  would  provide  a  remedy.  The 
Syllabus  is  being  drawn  up  alike  by  board 
members  and  college  teachers,  and  if  it  is  ob- 
served alike  by  both  classes,  why  shouldn't  a 
reasonable  degree  of  harmony  and  uniformity 
be  the  result?  This  is  the  main  object,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  Syllabus  movement  in  pharmacy. 
At  any  rate,  the  question  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  we  commend  it  to  the  careful  at- 
tention of  everybody  concerned. 


CORRECTING  FALSE  IMPRESSIONS. 

The  public  gets  a  false  and  one-sided  view 
of  any  profession  or  calling  from  many  of  the 
articles  which  appear  in  print  from  time  to 
time.  It  often  seems  to  us  that  pharmacy  is 
particularly  unfortunate  in  this  way.  Every 
once  in  a  while  something  is  aired  in  the  news- 
papers which  reflects  on  the  drug  trade,  and 
which  all  but  convinces  a  whole  lot  of  people 
that  druggists  are  little  better  than  dope  pur- 
veyors and  booze  sellers.  What  can  be  done 
in  a  practical  way  to  offset  such  misconcep- 
tions ? 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical  Association,  Secretary 
E.  F.  Heffner  told  how  he  had  recently  read 
a  story  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  called 
"Bensinger's  Luck."  There  was  a  druggist  in 
this  story,  and  he  was  set  forth  as  a  parsi- 
monious and  double-dealing  individual  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  as  a  man  of  so 
little  regard  for  good  morals  that  he  had  made 
a  fortune  by  selling  a  nostrum  made  up  mostly 
of  whisky  and  cocaine.  Now  in  a  sense  the 
author  had  a  perfectly  ethical  right  to  con- 
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ceive  such  a  character,  and  the  pubHshers  of 
the  Post  an  equal  right  to  print  the  story. 
There  are  black  sheep  in  every  walk  of  life, 
and  both  author  and  publisher  might  well  de- 
clare that  because  one  druggist  was  so  pictured, 
it  did  not  at  all  follow  that  all  are  believed  to 
be  painted  with  the  same  brush. 

Nevertheless  the  unthinking  reader,  in  pe- 
rusing a  story  of  this  kind,  gets  a  more  or  less 
unconscious  notion  that  the  druggist  as  a  type 
is  being  exhibited,  and  particularly  is  this  the 
impression  made  upon  his  mind  if  he  has  al- 
ready had  a  suspicion  of  the  same  sort  im- 
planted there  before.  Hence  the  harm  of  sto- 
ries and  articles  of  this  kind.  Realizing  the 
situation,  Mr.  Heffner  at  once  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  polite  note  to  the  publisher  of  the  Post. 
He  called  the  publisher's  attention  to  the  story 
and  declared  that  it  unintentionally  did  great 
injustice  to  the  vast  majority  of  pharmacists. 
At  the  same  time  he  courteously  absolved  both 
author  and  •  publisher  from  any  intent  to  do 
harm,  and  he  spoke  appreciatively  of  one  or 
two  other  articles  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Post  recently,  and  which  had  set  the  druggist 
forth  very  properly. 

What  was  the  result?  Back  came  a  letter 
from  the  editors  saying  that  the  point  made  by 
Mr.  Heffner  was  well  taken,  and  that  an  edi- 
torial would  shortly  appear  in  the  Post  de- 
signed to  correct  any  false  impression  which 
might  have  been  created  by  the  story!  The 
moral  is  plain:  every  time  you  see  anything  in 
a  magazine  or  a  newspaper  which  reflects  un- 
duly on  the  character  of  the  pharmacist,  do  as 
Mr.  Heffner  did  and  either  write  a  letter  for 
publication  or  else  call  the  editor's  attention  to 
the  matter  that  he  may  adopt  a  more  sympa- 
thetic attitude  in  the  future. 


CHAIN-STORE  COMPETITION. 

The  recent  big  merger  in  the  retail  drug  field 
has  renewed  the  wail  often  heard  that  chain 
stores  signal  the  doom  of  the  independent  re- 
tailer.    Bosh ! 

In  a  letter  received  at  this  office  from  a 
shrewd  observer,  discussing  various  things  of 
current  interest,  this  was  said  on  the  theme  of 
the  chain-store  versus  the  average  retailer: 

Oh,  what  an  opportunity  the  independent  retailer 
has  to  get  a  real  hold  on  the  people!  If  he  only  real- 
ized the  power  of  personality  in  business,  and  if  he 
were  only  broad-minded  enough  to  treat  his  customers 


with  the  same  liberality  as  the  larger  stores  do,  he 
would  not  have  to  fear  any  kind  of  competition! 

There  you  have  a  whole  sermon  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

Personality ! 

The  proprietor  of  a  large  store  is  compelled 
to  exert  his  personality  through  employees. 
The  proprietor  of  a  group  of  chain  stores  is 
still  more  dependent  upon  this  method.  The 
small  retailer,  on  the  other  hand,  coming  in 
direct  touch  with  his  customers,  and  having 
direct  supervision  over  every  detail  of  his  busi- 
ness, brings  his  personality  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  his  clientele. 

The  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  small  mer- 
chant is  enormous — if  only  he  is  wise  enough 
to  seize  upon  it  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

Our  correspondent  is  right.  The  inde- 
pendent retailer  has  no  need  "to  fear  any  kind 
of  competition." 


OUR  SERIES   OF  PRIZE  OFFERS. 

The  Editors  of  the  Bulletin  are  very 
anxious  to  secure  a  lot  of  good  material  for 
publication  during  1914.  Among  other  things, 
we  are  offering  prizes  for  the  best  papers  on 
several  different  subjects.  Full  particulars  of 
our  series  of  prize  offers  will  be  found  on 
pages  22  and  23  of  the  advertising  section  of 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Please  do  not 
overlook  the  photographs  mentioned  in  that 
connection.  We  want  a  lot  of  pictures,  and 
we  want  to  hear  from  all  our  readers ! 

Look  up  these  prize  offers — and  then  make 
preparations  to  capture  one  or  more  of  the 
awards ! 

The  two  questions  announced  this  month  in 
our  department  of  "Prize  Questions  and 
Answers"  are  unusual.  They  ought  to  call 
forth  some  interesting  responses.  Look  them 
up,  also,  and  send  us  your  reply  to  at  least  one 
of  them. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year — shortly  after 
inventory-taking — when  thoughts  of  profits 
are  most  in  mind.  Was  1913  what  it  should 
have  been,  from  a  turn-over  point  of  view? 

How  many  times  should  a  druggist  turn  his 
capital  over  every  year?  We  want  a  few 
opinions  on  this  point  from  readers  of  the 
Bulletin.  Let  us  hear  from  you.  Give  us 
your  conclusions  and  experiences  unreservedly. 
We  want  them. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  RUSBY. 

Several  pages  of  the  January  issue  of  the 
Druggists  Circular  are  devoted  to  Dr.  Henry 
H.  Rusby,  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of 
his  twenty-fifth  year  of  service  in  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  New  York  College  of 
Pharmacy,  but  what  is  now  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York.  At  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  institution,  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  occa- 
sion was  seized  upon  to  pay  deserved  tribute 
to  Dr.  Rusby's  services  in  behalf  of  the  college. 

Several  speakers,  variously  representing  the 
faculty,  the  trustees,  and  the  university,  testi- 
fied to  their  affection  and  admiration  for  the 
guest  of  honor.  The  faculty  presented  him 
with  a  silver  loving  cup,  and  the  Alumni  with 
a  silver  chocolate  set.  Dr.  Rusby's  response 
was  characteristic.     A  key  to  his  nature  may 


Dr.  H.  H.  Kusby. 


be  found  in  his  statement  that  he  never  carried 
on  a  fight  from  the  mere  love  of  conflict,  but 
from  the  strength  of  his  belief  that  he  was 
doing  right  as  he  saw  it.  His  close  friends, 
too,  will  recognize  the  accuracy  of  his  declara- 
tion that  it  was  a  source  of  regret  to  him  that 
material  conditions  obliged  him  to  accept  from 
the  college  a  salary  for  services  which  he  was 
so  willing  and  so  happy  to  be  able  to  perform. 
The  Circular  gives  a  long  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  Doctor's  life,  and  follows  it  with 


separate  tributes  paid  by  a  large  number  of 
men  well  known  in  American  pharmacy.  All 
of  which  is  very  much  in  order.  The  drug 
trade  of  the  country  has  few  men  of  such  high 
ideals.  It  has  few  men  of  such  strength  of 
character.  It  has  few  men  of  such  loyalty, 
patriotism,  unselfishness. 

Long  life  to  Dr.  Henry  H.  Rusby ! 


A  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTOR. 

It  pays,  always,  to  be  a  druggist.  At  the 
last  presidential  election  it  was,  stated  mildly, 
at  least  desirable  to  be  a  Democrat.  Theodore 
C.  Bode  is  both  a  good  druggist  and  a  good 
Democrat.  He  conducts  a  very  successful 
pharmacy  at  Salida,  Colorado,  and  the  degree 


Theodore  C.  Bode. 

of  his  Democracy  may  be  gathered  when  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  first  honored  as  a  Presiden- 
tial Elector  at  the  late  national  vote-casting 
and  then,  as  a  sort  of  frosting,  was  selected  by 
the  balance  of  the  electors  to  carry  Colorado's 
electoral  vote  to  the  nation's  Capitol. 

This  was  an  interesting  experience,  and  one, 
we  dare  say,  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few 
druggists. 


A  PHARMACEUTICAL  MAYOR. 

An  example  of  an  office  seeking  the  man 
may  be  found  in  the  election  of  Walter  Lyon, 
of  the  drug  firm  of  Lyon  &  Morgan,  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  as  burgomaster  of  that  thriving  little 
city. 

Mayor  Lyon  has  been  busily  engaged  at  the 
same  old  stand  for  a  little  better  than  thirty 
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years,  having  advanced  by  successive  stages 
from  chore  boy  to  senior  partner.  His  in- 
tegrity is  so  well  recognized  that  he  is  fre- 
quently made  judge  and  jury  in  matters  of 
local  dispute. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources 


Walter  Lyon. 


at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  gravitated  to  the 
drug  business  much  as  a  young  duck  would  to 
a  near-by  pond. 


A  RISING  DETROITER. 

Andrew  R.  Cunningham  is  a  young  man 
who  is  forging  ahead  in  this  town.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  he  had  a  little  neighborhood 
store  on  the  east  side — a  store  doing  possibly 
$30,  possibly  $40,  a  day.  Within  a  few 
months,  however,  he  will  have  four  down- 
town establishments  under  his  control — all  of 
them  big  ones. 

The  "Standard  Drug  Store"  on  Gratiot  Ave- 
nue, just  off  Woodward,  has  been  in  existence 
for  several  years,  and  must  do  a  business  of 
something  like  $200  or  $300  a  day — merely  to 
make  a  guess.  Recently  the  two  stores  on 
Woodward  Avenue  of  the  Central  Drug  Co. 
were  taken  over,  one  of  which  is  in  the  first 
group  of  the  four  biggest  stores  in  town. 
Finally,  Mr.  Cunningham  will  have  a  store  in 
the  new  Kresge  building  now  being  erected  on 
Grand  Circus  Park  opposite  the  Hotel  Tuller. 

This  last  store  will  in  many  respects  be  the 
most  interesting  of   Mr.   Cunningham's   four 


establishments.  It  will  occupy  the  space  of 
two  stores,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  a 
restaurant  and  soda  department  in  the  base- 
ment. The  Kresge  building  will  have  12 
stories  of  doctors'  offices,  and  this  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, provide  the  store  with  a  good  deal  of 
high-class  prescription  and  toilet  business. 
Pgtent  medicines  will  be  subordinated.  Mr, 
Cunningham  will  maintain  his  headquarters  at 
the  Standard  Drug  Store,  but  will  be  in  direct 
supervision  over  the  other  three  places. 
Verily,  this  is  the  day  of  the  chain  store ! 


A  TOLEDO   COUNCILMAN. 

A  druggist  turned  politician  is  pictured  here. 
His  name  is  Gust  A.  Hein,  and  at  the  last 
municipal  election  he  was  made  one  of  the 
city  dads  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  combating  three 
other  candidates  and  winning  by  a  nice  plural- 


QusT  A.  Hbin. 

ity  of  691.  Mr.  Hein  has  been  in  the  drug 
business  a  trifle  longer  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  refuses  most  emphatically  to 
state  his  age,  and  the  logical  conclusion  to 
draw  therefrom  is  that  he  is  still  unmarried. 


ANOTHER  TOLEDO  COUNCILMAN. 

Another  Toledo  father,  this  time  from  the 
third  instead  of  the  thirteenth  ward.  And  an- 
other druggist. 

Mr.  Krzyaniak,  who  is  thirty-three  years 
old,  is  located  at  2917  Lagrange  Street,  and 
enjoys  a  nice  business.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Toledo  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Mr.  Krzyaniak  hails  from  a  strong  Demo- 
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cratic  ward.  He  nevertheless  was  elected  run- 
ning on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  there  were 
three  other  tickets  in  the  field,  at  that. 


Stanley  Krzyaniak. 


With  two  druggists  on  its  governing  board, 
Toledo  can  get  along  very  nicely  without 
Brand  Whitlock. 


A  DEFIANCE  AUDITOR. 

Defiance,  not  defiant.  Defiance,  Ohio.  His 
name  is  Virgil  D.  Weisenburger. 

Mr.  Weisenburger,  who  is  a  druggist,  is  also 
a  Democrat,  and  was  elected  city  auditor  over 


ViKGiL  D.  Weisenburger. 


a  Socialist  candidate  by  a  nice  little  majority 
of  754. 

He  is  thirty-one  years  old  and  very  popular 
at  Defiance,  Ohio. 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A   PENNSYLVANIA   STATEMENT. 

A  Keystone  druggist  writes  us  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"My  total  receipts  for  the  last  half  of 
1913  were  $3145.08,  distributed  as  follows: 
July,  $449.08;  August,  $560.26;  Septem- 
ber, $591.77;  October,  $537.03;  November, 
$455.09 ;  December,  $552.28. 

'T  paid  $3000  for  my  stock  and  fixtures, 
without  taking  inventory — a  'lump'  deal. 

"My  expenses  for  the  six  months  were: 
rent,  $90;  light,  $37.50;  heat,  $25;  insurance, 
$10 ;  clerk  hire,  $130  ;  total,  $292.50. 

"Now,  what  I  want  is  a  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  capital  allowable  for  a 
certain  amount  of  business.  Moreover,  would 
I  be  justified  in  borrowing  $500  additional 
capital?" 

We  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  The  partial 
statement  submitted  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
questions  asked,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

In  a  general  way,  it  might  be  said  that  any 
man  is  justified  in  borrowing  $500  if  he  wants 
it  and  can  see  how  he  can  pay  it  back.  A  gross 
business  of  over  $6000  per  year  ought  not  to 
be  burdened  much  by  a  $500  loan.  This  is  as- 
suming, of  course,  that  the  stock  is  paid  for, 
and  that  the  business  is  normal. 

The  schedule  of  expenses  submitted  is  ab- 
normal. The  showing  is  altogether  too  good. 
Even  after  adding  a  thousand  dollars  for  the 
proprietor's  or  manager's  salary,  we  find  the 
percentage  cost  of  doing  business  under 
eleven,  which  is  absurd. 

The  question  concerning  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  business 
is  one  which  cannot  be  answered  by  rule.  Con- 
ditions differ.  Indirectly,  however,  it  may  be 
gotten  at  in  this  way:  a  druggist  ought  to  turn 
over  what  he  has  invested  in  stock  and  fixtures 
between  two  and  three  times  a  year.  Nearer 
three  than  two.  In  other  words,  a  man  having 
a  $3000  stock  investment  ought  to  do  an  annual 
gross  business  of  not  less  than  between  seven 
and  nine  thousand  dollars. 

Our  Pennsylvania  correspondent's  business 
does  not  quite  come  up  to  average,  but  it  would 
seem  that  he  has  a  good  start.  A  little  more 
time  appears  to  be  all  that  is  required. 
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VlCTORlA-APOTHEKfc 


PHARMACIE  ViCTOR^A 


The  outside  view. 


A  section  of  the  interior. 
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Anuliici'  lulenui   view. 


The  prescription  room. 


The  laboratory.  The  stock  room. 

Views  of  the  Victoria  Apotheke.  Zurich.  Switzerland— H.  Feinstelo.  proprietor. 
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W.  A.  Hover,  of  W.  A.  Hover  &   Co., 
Denver,  Col. 


John  W.  Durr,  president  Diirr  Drug  Co., 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


Mr  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Groover,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
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The  famous  drawbridge  entering  Ft.  Cabanos,  Havana. 


The  Country  Club  several  miles  out  of  HaVana. 


4      , 


Royal  Palm  Highway  leading  from  the  city  of  Havana.  Morro  Castle  seen  from  across  the  harbor. 

The  Recent  Trip  of  the  Jobbers  to  Havana. 
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Thomas  F.  Main  of  New  York  and  Dr.  Adolph  W.  Miller  of 
Philadelphia. 


John  W.  Durr  and  Thurston  Merrell  in  attractive  companj. 
Trust  them  I 


J.  T.  Doster,  president  of  the  Doster-Northington  Drug  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  worrying  the  ostriches  at  the  ostrich  farm 
near  Jacksonville. 


This  group  of  Cubans,  evidently  comprising  one  cw-.t-.^vt 
and  well-rounded  family,  was  snapped  in  Waterworks  Park 
near  Havana. 


This  group  was  lined  up  on  the  "  Moscatte,"  before  it  started 
on  the  return  trip  to  Florida.  After  it  started  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  get  enough  people  together  for  such  a  picture. 


Some  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  drug  tra<le,  with  their  own 
wives  or  the  wives  of  others,  are  here  seen  groui>ed  in  Water- 
works Park— one  of  the  attractive  places  visited  in  Havana. 


The  Recent  Trip  of  the  Jobbers  to  Havana. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


■ 


The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we  cordially  = 

invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them :  I 

1.  Do  special  sales  pay?     How  can  I  best  catch  the  bargain  hunters ?  I 

2.  What  are  the  faults  in  the  "bosses"  I  have  worked  for?  | 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.     Other  | 

answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.     Every  answer  must  be  at  least  3 

500  words  long,  and  in  our  hands  by  March  1 0.  M 


WHAT  ABOUT  REFILLING  PRESCRIPTIONS  WITHOUT  CONSULTING 

THE  DOCTOR? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest — Answers  to  the  first  question  in  the  December  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 
By  Howard  S.  Browne,  Ph.C,  M.S. 

The  question  of  under  what  conditions,  or 
how  often,  if  at  all,  should  a  druggist  refill  a 
prescription  without  consulting  the  doctor  is 
one  not  easy  to  answer. 

To  be  sure,  prescriptions  containing  habit- 
forming  drugs  should  not  be  refilled.  But  the 
question  of  refilling  the  usual  prescription  calls 
for  an  analysis  of  the  situation. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  case  from  my 
own  town  with  which  I  am  familiar.  Mrs. 
Jones  gets  a  prescription  from  Dr.  H.  which 
reads  like  this: 

Acidi  Acetyli  Salicylici 2.0 

Camphoris  Monobromatis 1.0 

Quininae  Sulphatis 3.0 

Capsici   0.5 

Extract!  Hyoscyami 0.5 

M.  et  ft.  in  caps.  No.  XV. 

Sig. :    One  every  two  hours. 

UP  AND  DOWN  THE  LINE. 

The  doctor  is  evidently  prescribing  to  relieve 
Mrs.  Jones  of  a  severe  cold.  She  takes  the 
prescription  to  the  drug  store  to  have  it  filled, 
and  demands  a  copy.  In  a  few  days,  being  re- 
lieved of  her  cold,  she  mentions  the  fact  to 
Mrs.  Smith,  a  neighbor  woman,  who  lives 
across  the  street,  that  Dr.  H.  gave  her  an  ex- 
cellent prescription  for  her  cold,  and  suggests 
that  she  surely  ought  to  try  it.  So  she  gives 
Mrs.  Smith  the  prescription,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
comes  in  to  have  it  filled,  saying  that  she  would 
like  to  have  this  formula  filled  for  her  cold. 


Now  Mrs.  Smith  may  or  may  not  have  the 
same  trouble  Mrs.  Jones  had.  But  if  we  refuse 
to  refill  the  prescription  we  lose  forty-five 
cents,  besides  making  a  possible  enemy  of  Mrs. 


Howard  S.  Browne,  Ph.C,  M.S. 

Smith,  who  will  take  the  prescription  to 
Brown's  and  get  it  filled. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  advise  Mrs.^ 
Smith  to  consult  Dr.  H.,  but  fill  Mrs.  Jones's 
prescription  for  her,  we  are  beating  the  doctor 
out  of  his  fee  for  the  sake  of  the  price  of  this 
prescription. 

So  there  you  are ! 

Promiscuous  refilling  of  prescriptions  is  ethi- 
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cally  wrong.  Refilling  those  containing  habit- 
forming  drugs  is  both  morally  and  legally 
wrong. 

The  refilling  of  the  above  prescription  for 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  one  for  whom  it  was  originally 
intended,  is  all  right,  unless  the  druggist  has 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Mrs,  Jones  is  not  ill 
with  the  same  trouble  the  doctor  prescribed 
for.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  to  the  doctor's 
advantage,  as  well  as  that  of  the  druggist,  to 
remark  in  as  friendly  and  concernedly  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  "It  has  been  quite  a  while  since 
you  had  this  prescription  filled.  Don't  you 
think  you  had  better  consult  Dr.  H.  again,  to 
see  if  it  isn't  necessary  to  change  some  of  the 
ingredients?" 

QUITE  A  DIFFERENT  CASE. 

The  renewal  of  prescriptions  is  a  question 
for  individual  judgment.  It  requires  tact,  ex- 
perience and  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
the  case. 

Let  us  take  another  example  which  came  to 
my  notice  last  summer.  Mrs.  S.  went  to  Dr. 
W.  for  a  prescription  for  constipation.  He 
prescribed  as  follows: 

Phenolphthaleini   grains  xii 

Fluid  Extractus  Rhamni  Purshiani  Aro- 
mat.,  q.  s ounces  ill 

M.     Sig. :    Teaspoonful  each  evening  as  needed. 

Two  months  later  Mrs.  S.  brought  back  the 
bottle  and  we  consulted  our  file  and  let  her 
have  the  prescription.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion in  a  case  like  this.  The  woman  certainly 
ought  to  know  whether  she  needed  the  bottle 
refilled  or  not.  Had  Dr.  W.  wished  to  see  her 
again  to  find  out  how  she  was  progressing,  he 
could  have  used  the  words  "Non  Repetatur," 
to  warn  us  not  to  repeat. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  renewals  are  ex- 
pected and  granted  on  demand.  But  occasion 
sometimes  arises  where  a  single  vialful  is  all 
that  is  needed,  or  advisable.  The  notion  that  a 
medicine  "can  do  no  harm  if  it  does  no  good" 
is  in  most  cases  erroneous ;  sometimes  very  de- 
cidedly so. 

The  pharmacist  needs  to  exercise  watchful- 
ness, use  judgment,  and  do  what  he  conscien- 
tiously thinks  to  be  right,  ever  bearing  in  mind 
that  he  who  seeks  the  almighty  dollar  before 
his  brother's  welfare  is  a  poor  specimen  of  a 
man  indeed. 


LET  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN 
DECIDE. 

By  R.  E.  Davenport,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

In  answer  to  the  interrogation,  "Under  what 
conditions,  or  how  often,  if  at  all,  should  a 
druggist  refill  a  prescription  without  consult- 
ing the  doctor?" 

This  question  must  be  answered,  in  the  end, 
by  each  individual  druggist,  and  in  doing  so 
he  must  take  into  consideration  all  points  that 
have  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  for  no  two 
pharmacies  can  be  conducted  exactly  alike. 

A  FRIENDLY  PHYSICIAN. 

He  must  consider,  first,  his  physician,  or 
physicians.  If  the  M.  D.  is  a  good  friend  of 
the  druggist,  then  the  latter  should  think  twice 
before  doing  something  that  may  offend  him. 
By  being  a  good  friend  I  mean  that  he  should 
speak  favorably  of  the  druggist  to  his  patients. 
This  is  the  acid-test,  for  when  the  patient  asks, 
"Where  had  I  better  get  this  filled,  doctor?" 
and  the  doctor  answers,  "Oh,  any  drug  store !" 
that  man  is  not  a  particular  friend  of  any  cer- 
tain druggist.  But  if  he  tells  the  patient  that 
he  considers  Mr.  Smith  an  excellent  pharma- 
cist, then  that  doctor  is  certainly  Mr.  Smith's 
friend  and  Pharmacist  Smith,  in  turn,  should 
not  refill  his  prescriptions  without  consulting 
him. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  doctor  never 
speaks  a  word  in  favor  of  the  druggist,  is  a 
general  kicker  and,  in  substance,  simply  uses 
the  store  for  a  convenience,  then  the  druggist 
is  under  no  obligations  to  him,  and  in  that  case 
I  think  he  should  refill  any  and  all  prescriptions 
that  his  customers  want  refilled,  excepting,  of 
course,  those  containing  habit-forming  drugs 
and  other  medicines  that  common  sense  dic- 
tates should  not  be  used  promiscuously. 

AN  englishman's  VIEW. 

Now  looking  at  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  right  or  wrong,  what  then?  The 
prescription  should  be  refilled ! 

I  cannot  help  but  look  at  the  ownership  of 
the  prescription  from  the  standpoint  of  many 
Englishmen  I  have  met — that  the  prescription 
belongs  to  the  patient.  One  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  paid  the 
doctor  for  the  prescription  (supposedly  so,  at 
least).  When  one  buys  something  and  pays 
for  it.  then  surely  that  sontething  belongs  to 
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the  buyer.  And  if  it;  belongs  tQ  the;patient,  it 
surely  ought  to  be  refilled  if  he  so  desires. 

Some  may  say  that  the  prescription  was 
written  for  a.  certain  ailment  at  a  certain  time 
and  should  not  be  used  again  as  the  conditions 
may  bb  different  though  seemingly  the  same. 
But  I  take  the  stand  that  the  patient  frequently 
knows  his  condition.  I  know  of  instances,  and 
undoubtedly  the  reader  does  also,  where  the 
patient  knew  better  what  he  needed  than  any- 
one else.  Sometimes,  too,  the  doctor  cannot 
be  reached. 

The  pharmacist  must  also  consider  his  cus- 
tomers. Is  it  business  to  drive  business  away 
by  refusing  to  refill  a  prescription,  when  the 
drug  store  around  the  corner  will  be  glad  to 
do  so? 

The  man  who  will  do  that  hasn't  got  much 
of  a  business  head ! 

I  think  that  it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper 
to  refill  prescriptions.  The  only  thing  that 
would  stop  me  would  be  if  the  doctor  was  a 
friend  and  I  thought  it  was  business  policy  not 
to  do  so. 


IT  SHOULD  BE  DONE. 

By  F.  W.  Churchill,  Ph.G.,  Proctor,  Vt. 

A  druggist  should  refill  a  prescription  as 
often  as  presented  by  a  customer,  providing  it 
does  not  contain  some  ingredient  injurious  to 
health,  or  of  habit-forming  action.  The  phy- 
sician should  instruct  his  patient,  or  write 
"Non  repetat.,"  on  his  prescription  if  he  does 
not  want  it  refilled. 

Location  of  a  business  governs  the  nature  of 
prescriptions  refilled.  There  are  instances  of 
unscrupulous  practitioners  who  would  give  a 
conscientious  druggist  no  end  of  trouble. 

It  would  be  wise  for  the  druggist  to  take 
into  consideration  the  individual  temperament 
of  both  customer  and  physician  before  refusing 
to  refill  a  prescription. 

In  most  instances  one  would  be  turning 
trade  away  from  his  store  if  he  refused  to  refill 
a  customer's  prescription. 

One  cannot  refuse  the  sale  of  his  wares,  if 
he  is  to  stay  in  business. 

If  a  customer,  through  ignorance  of  medi- 
cine, should  prolong  a  treatment  by  taking  a 
prescription  which  contained  some  injurious  or 
habit-forming  ingredient,  the  druggist  has 
good  ground  for  refusing  to'  refill,  and  should 
be  upheld  by  the  physician,  whom  he  should 


consult.  If  the  physician  does  not  want  his 
prescriptions  refilled,  "Non  repetat."  should  be 
printed  on  each  blank. 

Very  few  serious  results  have  occurred  from 
the  refilling  of  prescriptions,  and  it  is  seldom 
the  case  that  a  customer  will  continue  the 
treatment  after  the  ailment  is  corrected. 

The  loaning  of  prescriptions  to  neighbors  is 
not  ground  enough  for  the  druggist  to  refuse 
the  refill. 

One  should  not  refuse  the  refilling  of  a  pre- 
scription any  more  than  he  would  the  repeated 
call  for  another  bottle  of  the  numerous  adver- 
tised remedies  he  has  on  his  shelves. 

The  customer  will  not  thank  you  for  med- 
dling in  his  afifairs. 
•  Refill  prescriptions ! 


THE  QUESTION   OF    NARCOTICS. 
By  W.  a.  Hachett,  Sentinel,  Okla. 

The  question  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  every  retail  druggist,  and  one  that 
most  of  us  have  had  to  consider  more  or  less 
thoughtfully. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  number  of  times  and 
the  frequency  of  refilling  a  prescription  with- 
out consulting  the  doctor  must  be  governed  by 
the  contents  of  the  prescription  as  regards 
opiates,  narcotics,  and  bromides. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  doctors.  Some 
of  them  limit  the  number  of  times  their  pre- 
scriptions may  be  refilled.    Others  do  not. 

I  adhere  strictly  to  the  physician's  wishes  in 
regard  to  this  point,  when  I  know  what  they 
are.    If  I  do  not,  I  use  my  own  judgment. 

A  NINE-YEAR-OLD  PRESCRIPTION. 

I  once  filled  a  prescription  for  a  lady  after 
it  had  been  on  file  for  nine  years,  and  had  not, 
as  far  as  I  knew,  been  refilled  during  that  time. 
However  it  was  for  Elix.  Cramp  Bark  Co.,  and 
the  doctor  had  long  since  moved  away.  Of 
course,  had  the  contents  been  any  kind  of 
an  opiate,  it  would  have  been  different. 

It  would  be  much  nicer  for  the  druggist,  and 
remove  quite  a  lot  of  responsibility  from  him, 
if  all  doctors  would  insist  that  their  prescrip- 
tions not  be  refilled.  But  this  will  probably 
never  become  general,  as  so  many  people  kick 
on  paying  for  a  prescription,  thinking  that 
once  they  have  paid  for  it,  it  should  serve  in- 
definitely.     Moreover,    many    doctors    them- 
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selves  don't  seem  to  realize  what  the  refill  may 
lead  to. 

However,  it  always  has  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  largely  up  to  the  individual 
druggist  to  use  his  own  best  judgment  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  pursue.  There  can  be  no  fixed 
rule,  as  each  case  is  different  and  governed  by 
different  circumstances. 

THE  COURT  OF  FINAL  RESORT. 

The  matter  ought  to  adjust  itself  pretty  well, 
though.  By  keeping  a  record  of  all  new  pre- 
scriptions and  refills  and  watching  the  refills 
carefully  and  consulting  the  doctor  from  time 
to  time  there  should  not  be  any  difficulty  in 
controlling  the  situation.  The  average  layman 
now  knows  enough  of  the  horrors  of  a  "dope 
fiend's"  life  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  ever 
becoming  one  himself,  and  will  thank  you  for 
taking  interest  enough  in  him  to  try  and  pro- 
tect him. 

Therefore  I  think  it  is  a  question  resting 
mostly  with  the  individual  druggist  as  to  how 
often  he  should  refill  a  prescription  and  that  he 
should  be  governed  by  the  patient,  the  contents 
of  the  prescription,  and  the  general  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  case. 

Most  druggists  are  capable  of  making  the 
right  decision. 


DON'T  REFILL  WITHOUT  AUTHORITY. 
By  Margaret  E.  Strickler, 

Pharmacist  Ohio  Valley  General  Hospital,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 

Since  receiving  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin OF  Pharmacy  I  have  spent  many  thought- 
ful hours  in  trying  to  find  some  potent  excuse 
which  might  under  some  extreme  circum- 
stance or  condition  justify  a  druggist  in  refill- 
ing a  prescription  without  consulting  the 
doctor. 

My  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  disap- 
pointment. 

The  arguments  against  such  a  practice  are 
so  logical,  and  the  reasons  so  manifold,  that 
were  I  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them  in  the 
columns  of  the  Bulletin,  the  magazine  would 
have  room  for  but  little  else. 

Let  us  so  live  and  act  that  the  lines  of 
Kipling  may  not  justly  be  applied  to  us: 

Men  are  not  moved  to  better  things 

By  wit  or  common  sense, 
But  cuffed  by  priests  and  kicked  by  kings, 

Use  them  in   self-defense. 


BEYOND  druggist's  PROVl.N*.  k. 

A  prescription  is  based  on  the  symptoms  and 
conditions  of  a  patient  under  the  physician's 
immediate  observation,  and  the  directions  and 
number  of  doses  comprising  a  part  of  the  pre- 
scription fully  imply. the  doctor's  intention  re- 
garding treatment. 

Consequently  it  is  beyond  the  province  of 
the  druggist,  or  even  the  patieqt,  to  decide  the 
question  of  prolonging  the  treatment.  The 
doctor,  alone,  is  the  one  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  results  of  his  medication. 

To  assume  such  a  responsibility  would  in- 
volve, on  the  part  of  the  druggist,  the  much 
deplored  practice  known  as  "counter  prescrib- 
ing," while  the  patient  would  be  guilty  of  the 
practice  known  as  "self-medication,"  both  of 
which  are  disparaged  by  every  conscientious 
physician  and  fair-minded  druggist  in  the  land, 
and  are  discountenanced  by  the  well-informed 
outside  of  both  professions. 

Aside  from  the  manifest  dangers  of  such  a 
practice  to  life  and  health,  there  is  also  a  legal 
aspect  which  cannot  be  regarded  lightly. 

THE  LEGAL  AND  ETHICAL  ASPECT. 

In  almost  every  State  and  country  there  is  a 
medical  law  defining  clearly  what  constitutes 
"practicing  medicine."  I  know  of  no  State  or 
country  that  grants  to  a  druggist  the  right  to 
prescribe  for  the  sick.  That  being  the  case, 
what  excuse  can  any  druggist  give  for  openly 
and  defiantly  violating  the  laws  under  which 
he  lives? 

Such  a  practice  is  unnecessary  from  the  fact 
that  a  druggist  who  desires  to  practice  medi- 
cine in  open  violation  of  the  law  can  purchase 
a  formulary  for  one  dollar  filled  from  "kiver 
to  kiver"  with  authentic  prescriptions  from 
physicians  of  the  highest  standing  and  reputa- 
tion. By  using  such  a  book  he  will  obviate  the 
crime  of  forging  his  neighbor's  name  to  the 
direction  on  the  medicine. 

To  those  of  unlimited  audacity,  it  might  ap- 
pear more  ostentatious  to  copy  a  formula  from 
Dr.  Osier's  Practice  of  Medicine  and  inscribe 
on  the  label  "Wm.  Osier,  M.D." 

This  is  extreme,  of  course,  but  isn't  it 
logically  concluded? 

Let  us  be  ethical,  honest,  and  conscientious. 
Let  our  energies  and  business  methods  be  at  all 
times  within  the  safe  limits  of  the  laws  under 
which  we  work. 


HOW  BEST  CAN  WOMEN  CUSTOMERS  BE  HANDLED  WHO   INSIST  ON 
THE  EXCHANGE  OF  RUBBER  GOODS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  second  question  in  the  December  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Alex  F.  Peterson,  Missoula,  Mont. 

I  would  amend  the  above  question  so  as  to 
include  men  as  well  as  women,  for  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  some  men  are  as  unreason- 
able as  some  women. 

The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  con- 
densed into  one  word,  tact. 

Customers  being  like  thumb  prints,  no  two 
exactly  alike,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
general  rule  for  handling  them.  But  here  is 
where  salesmanship  shows  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  most  important  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  the  customer  must  be  perfectly 
satisfied.  This  is  sometimes  a  difficult  end  to 
attain,  especially  if  the  transaction  is  to  show 
a  profit  to  the  store. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  many  requests  for  ex- 
changes are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  selling 
arguments  used  were  not  sufficiently  impressive 
to  make  the  customer  satisfied  with  her  pur- 
chase, hence  it  seemed  less  and  less  desirable; 
while  if  the  proper  selling  arguments  had  been 
advanced  the  purchase  would  seem  better  and 
better,  and  nothing  but  a  proven  defect  would 
prompt  her  to  exchange  it.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  using  one's  power  of  suggestion,  to  which 
all  customers,  men  as  well  as  women,  are  very 
susceptible. 

A  BULLETIN  SUGGESTION. 

Of  course  there  should  be  no  occasion  for 
exchanging  any  article  in  the  rubber  goods  line 
that  has  been  used,  unless  it  has  proved  de- 
fective. Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  suggestion  in 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  "Dollar  Ideas,"  I  think,  that  melted 
paraffin  be  applied  to  the  stoppers  of  water 
bags,  so  that  in  the  event  they  were  returned 
it  could  readily  be  seen  if  they  had  been  used. 
I  would  suggest  the  use  of  some  water-soluble 
ink.  Show-card  ink  is  excellent,  as  this  will 
readily  dissolve  in  water  of  any  temperature. 

As  to  rubber  goods  sold  with  a  guarantee, 
should  they  prove  defective  within  the  life  of 
the  guarantee,  they  should  be  exchanged  with- 
out question.  There  are  doubtless  many  people 
who  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  dealer  in  ex- 
changes of  this  kind,  but  by  tactful  treatment 


one  can   make  a  little  additional   profit  and 
avoid  the  loss  of  a  customer. 

As  an  illustration:  Some  time  ago  a  lady 
who  is  an  excellent  customer  said  that  she  had 
a  guaranteed  water  bottle  which  had  proved 
defective,  and  wanted  it  replaced.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when,  upon  opening  the  parcel,  I 
found  a  bag  which  we  had  discontinued 
handling  three  or  four  years  previously,  and  I 
was  certain  not  one  had  been  in  stock  for  more 
than  two  years ! 

customer  tactfully  handled. 

Refusal  to  replace  the  bottle,  or  even  any 
argument  over  the  matter,  would  in  this  case, 
I  knew,  result  in  the  loss  of  her  trade,  but  yet 
to  keep  her  supplied  with  good  hot-water  bot- 
tles indefinitely  seemed  entirely  out  of  place. 
Showing  her  the  best  bottle  we  had  in  stock, 
one  which  during  all  the  time  we  had  handled 
the  line  none  had  ever  proved  defective,  I  said: 
"Now,  Mrs.  F.,  why  not  get  one  of  these,  and 
the  syringe  attachments  with  it?  Deducting 
the  price  you  paid  for  the  one  returned,  it  will 
not  cost  you  as  much  as  one  of  just  average 
quality,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will 
never  have  occasion  to  regret  it." 

The  proposition  was  immediately  accepted, 
and  counting  the  cost  of  both  bags  and  syringe 
attachments,  a  profit  was  made,  and  a  good 
customer  retained. 

Instances  similar  to  this  occur  in  all  stores 
frequently,  not  only  in  the  rubber  goods,  but 
in  every  department,  and,  as  said  before,  while 
all  cases  cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  a 
little  tact,  which  is  really  the  most  important 
part  of  salesmanship,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  customers  and  money. 


BOTH   YES  AND  NO. 

By  George  J.  Evans,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

How  best  can  those  women  customers  be 
handled  who  want  to  insist  on  the  exchange 
privilege  with  rubber  goods  ? 

Rubber  goods  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  either 
exchanged  or  taken  back  for  credit.  If  they 
have  been  used  once  they  are  very  apt  to  be 
carriers  of  germs  and  consequently  of  disease. 
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Moreover,  if  they  have  been  used  at  all,  to  ask 
the  return  or  exchange  privilege  is  surely  an 
excellent  specimen  of  what  might  be  termed 
gall. 

THE  FEMALE  OF  THE  SPECIES. 

Occasionally  one  encounters  the  "female  of 
the  species  who  is  more  deadly  than  the  male." 
To  illustrate.  A  certain  acquaintance  of  mine 
was  once  manager  of  a  prosperous  pharmacy 
in  a  city  of  about  100,000  not  a  million  miles 
from  New  York.  He  was  a  very  unaccommo- 
dating chap  and  somewhat  overfilled  with  self- 
importance.  One  day  a  woman  customer  sent 
her  little  girl  to  the  store  with  a  note,  asking 
for  two  of  a  certain  kind  of  nipples.  It  did  not 
please  his  majesty  to  send  what  was  called  for ; 
he  substituted — he  sent  two  of  some  other 
kind.  In  a  short  time  the  woman  herself  ap- 
peared and  showed  every  evidence  of  being 
somewhat  miffed.  She  demanded  that  the  two 
nipples  be  exchanged  or  her  ten  cents  re- 
turned. Mr.  Manager  refused  to  do  either, 
and  let  loose  some  choice  language.  The  war 
of  words  ran  to  some  length,  until  finally  the 
hot-headed  manager  grabbed  the  city  directory 
and  let  fly.  The  woman  was  hit  below  the 
belt,  and  time  was  called.  So  was  a  police- 
man. To  the  station-house  for  Mr.  Manager, 
and  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery  resulted 
in  a  fine  of  $10  and  costs. 

Here  was  a  man  who  didn't  believe  in  ex- 
changing rubber  goods ! 

I  have  known  the  good  lady-of-the-house  to 
purchase  a  fountain  syringe  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  when  her  husband  came  home  to 
find  that  he,  also,  had  bought  one.  In  such  a 
case  I  would  give  the  lady  a  credit  memoran- 
dum. 

WHEN    MRS.   GOLDROCKS   DEMANDS. 

But  when  Mrs.  Goldrocks  comes  over  to  the 
store  in  her  automobile  and  says,  "I  bought 
this  hot- water  bottle  here  a  few  weeks  ago, 
only  used  it  a  few  times,  and  last  night  when 
I  filled  it,  it  leaked.  I  want  a  new  one  for  it" 
— in  such  a  case  I  would  express  a  little  sor- 
row as  politely  as  possible,  but  let  her  keep  on 
wanting,  as  far  as  getting  a  new  hot-water 
bottle  from  me  gratis  is  concerned. 

And  invalid  cushions.  Patient  gets  well 
and  doesn't  need  them ! 

They  should  not  be  made  good. 

To  please  all  the  lady  customers  in  the  rub- 


ber goods  line  would  be  to  "stretch"  a  point  a 
long  way,  I  fear. 

I  have  worked  in  a  city  store  whicii  had  a 
permanent  family  trade,  and  where  the  policy 
was  to  take  back,  exchange,  or  even  give  the 
money  back,  to  any  and  every  rubber  goods 
customer  who  asked  it.  And  the  proprietor 
of  this  store  has  made  money,  too,  and  a  good 
lot  of  it,  at  that.     But  he  is  an  exception. 

Again,  I  have  worked  where  the  policy  was 
not  to  take  back  or  exchange,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, anything  in  the  line  of  rubber 
goods.  This  proprietor,  too,  has  made  money, 
and  has  and  holds  a  good  patronage.  Both 
sides,  you  see. 

After  all,  it's  up  to  the  proprietor  or  clerk 
to  use  good,  hard  common  sense. 


THREE  CONSIDERATIONS. 

By  J.  Earl  Taylor,  Ph.G.,  Gridley,  III. 

The  best  way  to  handle  women  customers 
who  insist  on  the  exchange  privilege  in  the 
matter  of  rubber  goods  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  based  on  these  conditions:  How  goods  are 
cared  for;  what  the  manufacturer  stands  for; 
and  what  you  tell  the  lady  when  she  makes  her 
purchase. 

If  the  goods,  while  in  your  store,  have  re- 
ceived proper  care,  you  have  done  all  that  could 
be  done  along  that  line. 

If,  to  begin  with,  you  have  bought  "quality" 
goods,  you  have  dealt  with  a  reputable  manu- 
facturer, and  are  backed,  therefore,  by  a  little 
leeway  in  the  matter  of  the  return  privilege 
yourself. 

If  at  the  time  the  lady  makes  the  purchase 
reasonable  precaution  is  exercised  and  she  is 
told  that  rubber  is  rubber  and  not  cast  iron, 
much  trouble  may  be  averted.  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  an  ice-cap,  for  instance.  Why  not  tell 
the  customer  that  it  is  an  extremely  good  prac- 
tice to  put  the  cracked  ice  in  a  basin  of  warm 
water  for  a  minute  or  two,  before  putting  it 
into  the  cap?  Explain  that  this  procedure 
takes  off  the  sharp  edges  and  thereby  does 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  probability  of 
the  ice  cutting  through  the  rubber. 

When  you  sell  anything  in  the  line  of  rub- 
ber goods,  if  it  is  necessary  to  warrant  it,  do  it 
with  no  uncertain  sound.  I  don't  believe  in 
the  so-called  "year  guarantee,"  however.  Guar- 
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antee  the  article  against  any  defect  in  manu- 
facture, and  then  stand  back  of  it. 

Better  throw  a  dollar  in  the  back  yard  than 
lose  a  customer,  especially  a  woman  customer. 
One  woman  customer  beats  two  men  custom- 
ers, any  time. 

To  sum  up,  handle  quality  goods.  Guar- 
antee  these   goods   and   stand   back   of   your 


warrant.  Give  your  customer,  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  a  full  and  free  course  of  instruction 
as  to  how  rubber  goods  ought  to  be  used  and 
cared  for. 

Following  this  course,  the  rubber  goods  de- 
partment ought  to  be  profitable,  and  a  great 
deal  more  of  a  source  of  pleasure  than  it  often 
happens  that  it  now  is. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE=LINE." 

Fourteenth  Paper  In  a  Resnmed  Series  of  BULLETIN  Articles — Practical  Points  In  the  Stock< 

In|{,  Arran^In^,  and  DlsposIn({  of  Popular-price  Sheet  Maslc — How  a 

Mail-order  Business  was  Established. 

By  L.  W.  COLEMAN. 

Dodi(e  City,  Kansas. 


Sheet  music,  when  properly  handled,  makes 
a  good  side-line,  and  is  one  which  I  consider 
our  best  paying  one. 

We  handle  a  well-known  popular  edition  of 
ten-cent  music.  The  lot  comprises  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  numbers,  arranged 
for  different  instruments ;  also  vocal  selections, 
arranged  for  solo,  duet,  and  quartette  work. 

We  have  folders  for  each  number,  and  all 
are  numerically  arranged  in  folios  of  fifty  each, 
the  folders  being  furnished  by  the  publishers. 
They  also  furnish  us  with  all  the  catalogues, 
bearing  our  imprint  on  the  cover,  that  we  can 
use. 

Customers  are  invited  to  look  through  a  cat- 
alogue, and  any  selection  they  should  make 
may  be  taken  from  the  folio  bearing  the  num- 
ber which  was  opposite  the  name  and  descrip- 
tion in  the  catalogue.  It  is  no  more  trouble  to 
find  the  particular  sheet  of  music  wanted  than 
to  turn  to  a  certain  page  in  a  book. 

This  music,  which  we  sell  for  ten  cents,  costs 
us  a  little  over  three  cents  per  copy,  so  you  can 
readily  see  that  if  we  did  merely  an  ordinary 
business  it  would  be  a  paying  one. 

We  obtained  the  names  and  addresses  of 
music  teachers  all  over  the  county  and  adjoin- 
ing territory  and  wrote  them  to  the  effect  that 
we  would  mail  them,  gratis,  one  sheet  of  music 
which  they  might  select  from  our  catalogue  for 
every  five  names  of  their  pupils,  or  any  of 
their  acquaintances  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
buying  music,  which  they  might  send  us.   After 


receiving  the  lists  of  names — which  are  in- 
variably forthcoming — we  mail  the  teachers 
their  selections  as  premiums,  and  then  mail 
our  catalogue  to  each  address  secured  in  this 
manner. 

We  also  mail,  at  the  same  time,  printed  let- 
ters stating  that  we  have  in  stock  the  entire 
editions  of  ten-cent  music  for  which  they  here- 
tofore have  been  compelled  to  send  to  New 
York.  We  point  out  in  our  letters  the  time 
saved  in  ordering  from  us ;  also  that  we  would 
make  them  the  same  price  the  publishers  did. 

Of  most  numbers  we  carry  only  one  in  stock. 
Of  the  best  sellers  we  carry  more.  When  num- 
bers are  sold  out  we  lay  the  folders  bearing 
these  numbers  in  a  compartment  kept  for  that 
purpose.  Once  a  week  we  order  additional 
numbers,  using  the  pile  of  empty  folders  as  our 
want-book. 

This  side-line  works  best  in  a  town  which 
has  no  well-stocked  music  store,  although  the 
mail-order  part  of  the  business  would  work 
well  anywhere. 

We  also  carry  a  line  of  small  instruments 
such  as  violins,  guitars,  banjos,  mandolins,  etc., 
avoiding  the  higher  priced  ones,  although  we 
often  take  orders  for  the  better  grades  of 
instruments. 

This  line  is  a  very  satisfactory  one  to  make 
your  best  side-line,  and  a  good  one  to  push 
systematically.  There  is  no  side-line  that  will 
make  good  in  your  store  if  you  don't  push  it ; 
no  side-line  that  will  take  care  of  itself. 


A  NEW  NOTE  IN  WINDOW  TRIMMING. 

Klild  Simplicity  and  StrlklniJ    Desl|{n  the   Dominant  Characteristics— A  Display  Mast  First 

Compel  Attention,  then  Feature   the  Goods— Most  of  the  Trims  Inexpensive 

and  Readily  Adaptable   to   Practical  Requirements. 

By  J.  W.  BLAKLEY. 

(All  rights  reserved.) 


It  was  difficult  for  us,  at  first,  to  remember 
that  Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492. 
But  a  constant  repetition  of  this  fact  has  so 
firmly  established  that  date  in  our  minds  that 
1492  and  Columbus  have  become  almost 
welded  into  one. 

What  reader  of  magazine  advertising  does 
not  connect  the  slogans,  "Eventually — Why 
Not  Now?"  with  Gold  Medal  Flour,  or  "Let 


mere  mention  of  the  one  will  suggest  the  other. 
Thus  will  the  amalgamation  be  complete,  form- 
ing an  sndless  chain  of  benefit. 

Get  the  masses  to  thinking  favorably  about 
you  and  your  wares,  and  to  talking  it  to  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  you  may  as 
well  prepare  for  an  increased  business.  It  is 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  successful  advertising. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  is 


A  cold  wave  coming ! 


the  Gold  Dust  Twins  Do  Your  Work"  with 
Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder? 

It's  constant  and  consistent  advertising  that 
fixes  the  article  in  the  mind  and  creates  an  im- 
mense demand  for  it. 

By  the  same  course  of  reasoning  it  can  read- 
ily be  observed  how  essential  it  is  to  be  per- 
sistent in  keeping  the  advertising  window  con- 
stantly before  the  public  in  an  attractive  and 
educational  manner.  With  an  entertaining  story 
ever  new,  the  article,  the  store,  and  the  dealer 
himself  will  become  welded  into  one  until  the 


sold  every  year  as  a  result  of  picturing  chil- 
dren in  various  pleasing  poses.  Pictures  teach 
better  than  words,  and  often  leave  more  last- 
ing impressions. 

A  SIMPLE  DISPLAY. 

Tlie  design  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
cut  is  one  of  the  human  interest  variety.  The 
scene  depicts  a  boy  at  play  amid  winter  sur- 
roundings. Winter  with  its  frequent  cold 
waves  brings  coughs,  colds,  croup,  and  la 
grippe.     Various  remedies,  each  winter,  find 
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their  way  into  most  every  household.  It's  up 
to  you  whether  that  remedy  will  be  your  lead- 
ing one  or  not. 

Most  druggists  compound  for  themselves  or 
have  manufactured  under  their  label  a  remedy 
of  this  sort.  That  is  the  article  to  advertise  in 
the  window.  Put  your  business  reputation  be- 
hind a  really  meritorious  commodity  and  then 
push  it.  You'll  eventually  find  that  you  have 
created  a  demand  for  it  and  have  profited 
thereby.  However,  any  well-known  brand  can 
be  featured,  by  simply  changing  the  wording 
on  the  feature  card. 

The  display  is  very  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood.    A  boy  is  playing  in  the  snow,  as  is 


A  small  fence,  upon  which  is  placed  the  fea- 
ture sign,  is  arranged  as  shown,  entirely 
around  the  window. 

The  boy  is  a  wax  figure,  easily  borrowed 
fully  dressed  for  the  occasion,  from  a  neigh- 
boring clothing  store.  The  snow  man  is  con- 
structed by  first  making  a  framework  from 
thin  pieces  of  wood;  then  this  is  padded  with 
crumpled  newspapers  and  finally  covered  with 
cotton  to  form  the  proper  figure.  The  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth  can  be  daubs  of  paint  or  ink. 
A  generous  sprinkling  of  diamond  dust  or  sil- 
ver metallic  over  the  cotton  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent and  natural  frosty  appearance. 

This  display  should  be  easy  to  make  and  in- 


A  strikingly  simple  corn-cure  window. 


attested  by  the  snow  man  which  he  has  built. 
The  winter  landscape  background  gives  a  fit 
setting  to  the  display.  The  merchandise  is 
shown  effectively  on  the  sled  to  the  right,  a 
well-filled  shipping-case  of  the  remedy  being 
featured,  with  several  packages  taken  out  and 
displayed  as  shown. 

The  snow  landscape  background  can  either 
be  a  scenic  one,  painted  on  muslin  which  has 
been  tightly  stretched  upon  a  framework  con- 
forming to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  window, 
or  simply  a  plain  dark-blue  one.  The  back- 
ground feature,  however,  can  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  if  it  is  found  to  be  impractical 
from  any  cause,  without  materially  affecting 
the  value  of  the  display. 


stall  and  should  require  no  great  amount  of 
ingenuity,  while  a  great  degree  of  advertising 
will  be  given  to  the  establishment  using  it. 

ANOTHER  ONE. 

In  another  cut  is  depicted  a  display  featuring 
a  certain  corn  remedy.  The  same  idea  can  be 
adapted  to  featuring  any  similar  article.  In 
nearly  every  family  some  person  is  troubled 
with  corns.  To  gain  relief  is  very  desirable. 
It's  up  to  the  dealer  to  induce  them  to  purchase 
his  particular  wares.  Note  the  simplicity  and 
uniqueness  employed  in  displaying  the  remedy 
here  featured. 

The  large  card  deals  with  three  important 
steps    toward     lasting     foot-comfort:     First, 
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THE  ^^^^  annual   meeting;  of   tlie 

MAiNUFACTURERs-  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  Medicinal 
Products,  held  in  New  York  during  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  was  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest and  importance.  H.  C.  Lovis,  of 
Seabury  &  Johnson,  was  elected  president;  J. 
K.  Lilly,  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; Franklin  Black,  of  Charles  Pfizer  &  Co., 
treasurer;  Charles  M.  Woodruff,  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  secretary;  A.  R.  L.  Dohme  and 
Adolph  G.  Rosengarten,  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  The  attendance  was  un- 
usual, all  but  one  or  two  of  the  firms  in  the 
membership  being  represented,  and  action  was 
taken  on  a  number  of  problems  of  vital  im- 
portance just  at  this  time: 

The  movement  in   favor  of  one-cent  letter  postage 
was  again  supported. 

Approval  was  given  of  the  present  educational  and 


legislative  campaign  in  behalf  of  fixed  retail  prices  for 
proprietary   articles. 

A  strong  resolution  was  adopted  inveighing  against 
the  elimination  of  the  so-called  variation  clause  froii; 
the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act. 

It  was  resolved  that  legislative  uniformity  was  one 
of  the  crying  needs  of  the  hour,  and  that  new  State 
laws  should  not  be  attempted  until  Congress  had  le«l 
the  way. 

The  Harrison  anti-narcotic  bill  was  vigorously  sui>- 
ported,  and  its  early  passage  by  the  United  States 
Senate  was  urged. 

The  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  was  ap- 
proved and  provision  was  made  to  continue  sendinc 
a  delegation  to  it. 

A  vigorous  protest  was  entered  against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  government  to  impose  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  on  sandalwood  in  the  log — a  protest  which 
brought  favorable  action  within  a  few  days  after  the 
meeting. 

Hf      if      * 

In  two  instances  the  action 
LEGISLATION,  taken  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation o  f  Manufacturer.'- 
was  particularly  important.  With  reference 
to  the  present  demand  for  legislation  regarding 
tablets  of  mercuric  chloride,  the  Association 
took  a  conservative  position.  It  declared  posi- 
tively against  any  provision  in  the  U.  S.  P.  or 
the  N.  F.  prescribing  the  shape,  size,  or  color 
of  such  tablets.  It  asserted  that  human  inge- 
nuity could  not  devise  any  plan  or  scheme  more 
likely  to  prevent  poisoning  by  mistake  than 
manufacturers  had  already  adopted,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  most  effective  way  to  further 
minimize  any  dangers  that  existed  would  be  to 
enforce  the  present  State  laws  regulating  the 
sale  of  poisons  to  the  consumer. 

Furthermore,  the  Association  declared  thai 
the  recent  deaths  from  bichloride  tablets  had 
for  the  most  part  been  intentional  or  suicidal 
instead  of  accidental,  and  that  nothing  could 
prevent  people  from  taking  poison  when  they 
deliberately  wanted  to  do  so.  The  position  of 
the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference,  assumed 
at  the  recent  meeting  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, was  supported,  namely,  that  the  news- 
papers be  called  upon  to  omit  the  names  of 
poisons  in  all  reports  of  accidental  or  inten- 
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tional  deaths  from  poison,  so  that  the  public 
would  not  have  particular  substances  called  to 
their  attention  and  suggested  for  their  use. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  manufacturers 
are  right.  As  we  said  a  month  or  two  ago, 
and  as  M.  I.  Wilbert  has  since  reported  after 
a  considerable  investigation,  the  number  of 
deaths  from  bichloride  tablets  during  the  last 
year  has  been  very  small  anyway,  compared 
with  the  total  number  resulting  from  the  in- 
gestion of  poisons.  And  of  this  small  group, 
all  but  a  very  few  have  been  cases  of  suicide. 
The  newspapers,  by  featuring  this  sort  of 
thing,  have  suggested  a  new  means  of  shuffling 
off  the  mortal  coil.  Muzzles  for  the  news- 
papers, and  not  a  lot  of  crazy  laws  on 
bichloride  tablets,  are  what  the  situation  de- 
mands. Enforce  the  present  poison  laws  and 
let  it  go  at  that ! 

*     *     * 


POSITION 

OF  THE 

MANUFACTURERS 


POISONS 
BY  MAIL. 


Another  important  action 
taken  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  of 
Medicinal  Products,  at  its  meeting  last  month, 
was  with  reference  to  the  sending  of  poisons 
through  the  mails.  Just  as  the  Association 
convened,  Oscar  W.  Smith,  manager  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  was 
arrested  in  a  spectacular  way  because  a  bottle 
of  heroin  tablets  had  been  sent  by  mail  to 
Carter,  Carter  &  Meigs,  a  firm  of  well-known 
wholesale  druggists  in  Boston.  The  arrest  was 
featured  in  all  the  Associated  Press  reports, 
and  the  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  made 
"front-page  news"  of  it  the  next  morning. 

Of  course  it  was  ridiculous.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sale  itself  of  these  tablets,  from  a 
manufacturer  to  a  jobber,  was  entirely  legiti- 
mate and  would  have  been  unquestioned  if 
consummated  by  freight  or  express.  In  the 
second  place,  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  mail  was 
concerned,  manufacturers  had  time  and  again 
been  assured  by  the  post-office  department  at 
Washington  that  shipments  of  medicinal 
products,  not  injurious  to  the  mails  themselves, 
would  be  permitted  pending  the  issuance  of 
long-expected  regulations. 

Regarding  the  particular  shipment  in  ques- 
tion, Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  was  acting  openly 
and  in  entire  conformance  with  what  it  deemed 
to  be  the  terms  of  the  postal  laws  as  well  as 
the  poison  and  anti-narcotic  statutes  of  the 
State  and  Federal  governments. 


The  action  of  the  Federal 
District  Attorney  in  New 
York  City,  in  causing  the  ar- 
rest of  Mr.  Smith,  and  subsequently  in  seeking 
such  wide  newspaper  publicity  of  his  pro- 
cedure, provoked  great  indignation  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  Association 
passed  a  series  of  strong  resolutions  declaring 
that  it  had  been  urging  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment to  issue  its  long-promised  regulations; 
that  the  purpose  of  the  mail  poison  act  was  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  mails  themselves;  that 
the  postal  shipment  of  medicinal  agents  had 
always  been  practiced;  that  it  had  never  been 
forbidden;  that  the  officials  of  the  Post-office 
Department  had  inferentially  sanctioned  it; 
and  that  these  same  officials  had  more  than 
once  declared  that  the  practice  would  be  ap- 
proved when  the  regulations  were  finally  issued 
and  published.  President  Wilson  was  peti- 
tioned to  use  his  influence  with  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  give  the  drug  trade  and  the  medical 
and  allied  professions  the  relief  contemplated 
by  Congress  when  it  incorporated  the  present 
law  in  the  penal  code.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  Association  urged  its  members  to 
withhold  from  the  mails  all  substances  deemed 
to  be  poisonous,  and  this  action  will  doubt- 
less be  very  generally  taken  throughout  the 
country. 


AN 
ASININE  ACT. 


The  procedure  against 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co,  in  New 
York  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  movement  inaugurated  by  Mrs.  W,  K. 
Vanderbilt  to  curtail  the  sale  of  narcotics. 
For  the  most  part  this  movement  has  been  ad- 
mirable. But  how  could  any  good  be  done  by 
arresting  a  legitimate  manufacturer  for  sup- 
plying legitimate  products  to  a  jobber?  Does 
this  have  anything  to  do  at  all  with  the  narcotic 
evil?  Furthermore,  why  jump  upon  manu- 
facturers who  have  done  everything  possible  to 
limit  and  control  the  illegitimate  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics, and  who  have  supported  every  means 
of  commercial  and  legislative  correction,  when 
there  are  so  many  firms  and  individuals  against 
whom  prosecutions  ought  to  be  brought? 

From  every  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  action 
of  the  district  attorney  in  New  York  City  was 
seen  to  be  so  idiotic  that  even  the  newspapers 
published  editorials  filled  with  censure.     The 
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manufacturing,  jobbing,  and  retail  branches  of 
the  trade  were  all  up  in  arms,  and  even  phy- 
sicians were  indignant  because  they  foresaw 
that,  if  living  out  in  the  country  somewhere, 
on  a  rural  route,  they  could  not  receive  supplies 
promptly  by  mail  from  a  druggist  or  phy- 
sicians' supply  house  in  the  nearest  town. 

Public  officials,  vested  with  a  little  brief 
authority,  and  hungering  for  notoriety,  often 
make  veriest  asses  of  themselves. 


NATIONAL  ^^    *^"e    o^    th^    foregoing 

DRUG  TRADE  paragraphs  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference.  We  are  happy  this 
month  in  being  able  to  present  the  portraits  of 
nine  of  the  fifteen  men  comprising  this  very 
important  body.  As  everybody  knows,  the 
Conference  is  made  up  of  three  delegates  each 
from  the  five  national  associations  in  the  drug 
trade — the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Retail  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Wholesale 
Druggists,  the  American  Association  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chemists,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal 
Products.  As  a  great  clearing  house  of  legis- 
lative ideas  in  the  drug  trade,  the  Conference, 
although  only  a  little  over  a  year  old,  is  acquit- 
ting itself  admirably.  So  far  only  one  meeting 
has  been  held  in  Washington  this  winter,  and 
on  that  occasion,  as  has  been  generally  re- 
ported, the  Harrison  anti-narcotic  bill  was 
approved  after  some  minor  changes  had  been 
suggested  in  it.  The  principle  of  price-main- 
tenance was  supported;  a  protest  was  regis- 
tered against  the  elimination  of  the  variation 
clause  in  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act;  the 
Postmaster-General  was  urged  to  issue  a  regu- 
lation formally  approving  of  the  sending  of 
medicinal  poisons  through  the  mails ;  and  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  deferring  any  action  on 
bichloride  legislation  until  after  the  U.  S.  P. 
and  the  N.  F.  Committees  had  made  reports 
on  the  subject. 

♦     *     « 


PRICE 
MAINTENANCE. 


The  advocates  of  price-pro- 
tection or  price-maintenance 
are  working  hard  to  get 
favorable  action  from  Congress  this  winter. 
The  group  of  trade  bills  fostered  by  President 
Wilson  and  known  as  the  "five  brothers,"  af- 


fect the  question  of  price  control  directly  and 
indirectly,  and  vigorous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  have  this  legislation  so  amended  as  to 
permit  a  manufacturer  to  regulate  the  resale 
prices  of  his  goods.  President  Finneran  and 
Legislative  Chairman  Nixon,  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.,  appeared  recently  before  one  of  the  con- 
gressional committees  to  present  the  evils  of 
cut-throat  competition.  The  representatives, 
too,  of  the  American  Fair  Trade  League  have 
been  active,  and  among  other  things  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress  of  a  unique  sort. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  owner  of  every 
patent,  copyright,  or  trade-mark  shall,  as  a 
condition  of  such  patent,  copyright,  or  trade- 
mark, be  required  to  file  in  the  patent  office  a 
statement  showing  the  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  of  his  article,  and  giving  all  the  rebates, 
commissions,  and  discounts.  Any  violation  of 
these  terms  by  himself  or  anybody  else  is  then 
to  be  considered  unlawful !  This  bill  is  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  one  of  the  five  bills 
fathered  by  the  president,  and  many  influential 
manufacturers,  and  practically  all  of  the  retail 
organizations  of  the  country,  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  it. 

We  have  already  stated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  that  the  principle  of  price-protec- 
tion has  been  approved  recently  at  the  meetings 
of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Medicinal  Products.  Furthermore,  Secretary 
Redfield,  of  President  Wilson's  cabinet,  infer- 
entially  spoke  in  favor  of  the  fixing  of  retail 
prices  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  not  long 

since. 

*     *     ♦ 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
woRD^"C™R^E."     t^^   Sherley   amendment   to 

the  Federal  food  and  drugs 
act  extends  the  definition  of  misbranding  to 
cover  any  statement  on  the  package  or  label 
regarding  the  curative  or  therapeutic  effects  of 
a  product  of  a  false  and  fraudulent  character. 
The  constitutionality  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
Sherley  amendment  is  now  about  to  be  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  case  arose  in  Omaha,  and  resulted  in  the 
seizure  by  the  Federal  authorities  of  several 
cases  of  Eckman's  Alterative.  The  offending 
statements  on  the  packages  were  these:  "It  is 
effective  as  a  preventive  for  pneumonia," 
and  "we  know  it  has  cured,  and  that  it  will 
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cure,  tuberculosis."  Whether  these  statements 
are  mere  matters  of  opinion,  or  whether  they 
are  misstatements  of  actual  fact,  and  as  such 
constitute  misbranding,  will  now  be  definitely 
decided  once  and  for  all.  We  shall  then  know 
just  how  far  the  word  "cure"  may  be  used 
with  reference  to  proprietary  medicines. 


At  last  a  reply  has  been  made 
woSdTcohol.     to  the  various  criticisms  of 

wood  or  methyl  alcohol  ut- 
tered during  the  last  ten  years.  The  Woods 
Products  Company,  of  Buffalo,  large  manu- 
facturers of  this  substance,  have  come  out 
with  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Truth  About 
Wood  Alcohol."  This  pamphlet  strikes  us  as 
being  inspired  by  honest  motives.  It  is  frankly 
admitted  that  wood  alcohol  is  toxic;  that  its 
use  should  never  be  permitted  in  either  internal 
or  external  medicinal  or  other  preparations; 
and  that  laws  looking  toward  this  end  should 
be  supported.  On  the  defense  side,  however, 
the  company  asserts  indignantly  that  there  is 
no  proof  at  all  that  wood  alcohol  is  dangerous 
to  use  in  the  room,  and  that  its  fumes  destroy 
the  eyesight.  Dr.  Charles  Baskerville  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  "as  ordinarily  used,  especially 
with  ample  ventilation,  wood  alcohol  is  quite 
harmless,  and  safer  to  use,  in  fact,  than  many 
staple  chemicals  like  cyanide  used  in  extracting 
gold,  for  electroplating,  and  so  on." 

Furthermore,  the  company  protests  against 
the  present  demand  for  legislation  changing 
the  name  of  wood  alcohol  into  something  else. 
Handling  the  substance  as  a  poison,  and  affix- 
ing to  each  container  a  poison  label,  with  the 
conventional  skull  and  cross-bones,  ought  to 
be  sufficient. 


THE 

SYLLABUS 

OUT! 


At  last,  after  several  years 
of  most  earnest  and  con- 
scientious work,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twenty-one  has  finished  its  labors 
on  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus,  and  the  book 
will  doubtless  issue  from  the  press  about  the 
time  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  is  being 
read.  The  price  is  $1.00,  and  orders  will 
doubtless  be  filled  by  the  secretary — Dr.  H.  L. 
Taylor,  Education  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this 
book  will  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
future  of  educational  pharmacy.    The  Syllabus 


is  the  most  vital  link  between  the  schools  of 
pharmacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  boards  of 
pharmacy  on  the  other,  and  it  provides  a  de- 
tailed and  minimum  course  of  study   for  thf 

guidance  of  both. 

*     *     * 

The  Detroit  Drug  Club  is  an 
^"^RUG^L^JB.  organization  which  might 
well  be  duplicated  in  other 
cities  throughout  the  country.  We  believe 
there  are  similar  clubs  already  in  Chicago. 
Minneapolis,  and  certain  other  cities.  The 
Detroit  club  is  purely  a  social  organization,  in- 
cludes everybody  antl  anybody  connected  in 
anywise  with  the  drug  trade,  and  principally 
has  four  entertainments  a  year.  The  annual 
banquet  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago  and  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  and  successful  affair.  Re- 
tiring-President R.  W.  Rennie  presided  as 
toastmaster,  and  the  programme  was  an  inter- 
esting one,  comprising  speeches,  music,  and 
performances  by  several  "teams"  from  the 
local  vaudeville  theaters. 


It  has  often  been  stated  that 
VICIOUS  FAKES,     so-called  "remedies"  for  the 
cure    of    drug    habits    have 
usually  contained   the   ^•ery   narcotics  against 
which  they  were  supposed  to  protect  the  vic- 
tim.    This  is  a  form  of  viciousness  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  flay  too  vigorously.     One  of 
the  recent  convictions  secured  by  the  Federal 
government,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  had  to  do  with  just  such  a  prod- 
uct.    The  stufT  contained  morphine  when  it 
was  intended  to  correct  the  morphine  habit. 
The  substance  was  prescribed  by  a  physician  in 
charge  of  a  "sanitarium,"  but  the  courts  held 
that  a  prescription  was  no  defense  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  and  that  physicians  could  not  hide 
under  such  a  cloak  in  an  effort  to  transact  an 
interstate  business  of  so  nefarious  a  cliaracter. 
*     *     * 
The  London  Daily  Mail  re- 
*'*''' wiRELEsSf  ^"^  ^''^tes  that  while  the   steam- 
ship   Maheno    was    on    its 
course  from  Sydney,  Australia,  to  New  Zea- 
land, a  marconigram  was  received  from  the 
ship  Wimmera,  going  in  the  other  direction, 
inquiring  if  a  physician  was  on  board.     One 
of  the  travelers  on  the  Maheno  happened  to  be 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  and  when 
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the  announcement  was  made  to  the  Wimmera 
the  news  was  flashed  back  that  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  was  ill  and  in  need  of  medical  ad- 
vice. His  symptoms  were  described  in  detail, 
upon  which  the  doctor  made  his  diagnosis  and 
sent  back  a  prescription  by  wireless,  perhaps 
the  first  ever  transmitted  in  this  way.  What 
next? 

Ernest  C.  Marshall,  who  has  for  several 
years  had  charge  of  propaganda  work  for  the 
Boston  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  and 
who  has  been  Boston  correspondent  for  the 
Journal  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Dr.  James  H.  Beal  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  will 
shortly  move  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  will 
principally  confine  himself  to  the  duties  of  ad- 
vertising manager. 


The  National  Insurance  Act  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, concerning  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  these  columns,  has  frequently 
given  pharmacists  50  or  60  prescriptions  a  day 
to  dispense,  where  formerly  they  were  glad  to 
get  a  dozen  a  week.    And  yet  pharmacists,  like 


physicians,   fought  the   insurance  act  bitterly 
during  its  passage  through  Parliament. 

«        41        4i 

The  Harrison  anti-narcotic  bill,  passed  by 
the  lower  house  of  Congress  last  summer,  has 
now  been  voted  out  of  committee  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  therefore  on  the  Senate  calendar  for 
action,  and  it  may  come  up  for  debate  or  vote 
at  any  time.  This  bill  as  a  law  would  go  far 
to  wipe  out  the  narcotic  evil. 


The  New  York  City  branch  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  was  resurrected  a  few  weeks  ago  under 
the  name  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists,  on  which  occasion  speeches 
were  made  by  James  F.  Finneran,  Charles  F. 
Nixon,  Frederick  A.  Hubbard,  and  J.  Leyden 
White,  all  well-known  workers  in  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  vineyard. 

*     *     * 

The  action"  of  the  Drug  and  Chemical  Club 
of  New  York  City  in  erecting  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  P.  Cook  has  resulted  in 
wide-spread  approval.  The  drug  trade  has  had 
few  men  so  universally  beloved  as  Tom  Cook. 


The  Bubnino  of  a  Drug  Stohb.— This  picture,  sent  to  us  by  F.  W.  Churchill.  Proctor,  Vermont,  was  taken  forty-flve  minutes  aft«r 

the  fire  was  discovered. 
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EDITORIAL 


SHOULD  INTEREST  ON  THE  INVESTMENT 

BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  EXPENSE 

ACCOUNT? 

The  title  of  this  editorial  brings  up  a  moot 
point.  We  have  often  declared  in  the  Bulle- 
tin that  we  did  not  consider  it  legitimate  for 
the  druggist,  in  keeping  business  records,  to 
include  an  interest  charge  on  the  investment 
in  his  expense  account.  Sometimes,  however, 
our  position  has  been  contested,  and  now  we 
have  a  letter  from  a  professor  of  commercial 
practice  in  a  college  of  pharmacy  who  declares 
that  he  has  invariably  taught  his  students  that 
they  should  make  an  expense  item  of  the  in- 
terest charge.  For  this  reason  we  think  it  is 
perhaps  essential  that  we  should  go  into  the 
question  at  considerably  more  length  than  we 
have  done  on  previous  occasions. 

In  making  money  in  the  management  of  a 
retail  store,^  a  druggist  expects  returns  from 
two  sources — from  his  own  services  as  a 
worker,  and  from  his  capital  as  an  investor. 
He  can  earn  money  from  the  business  in  no 
other  way.  If  he  pays  himself  an  adequate 
salary  as  the  business  manager  of  the  enter- 
prise, he  gets  what  he  is  worth  as  a  worker. 
What  he  makes  beyond  that  he  makes  as  an 
investor,  and  this  shows  up  in  his  net  profits. 

The  whole  purpose,  indeed,  of  keeping  an 
expense  account  and  other  records  is  to  show 
what  the  net  profits  are  from  the  business — in 
other  words,  the  dividends  or  interest  returns 
on  the  money  invested.  This  is  what  the  net 
profits  are — dividends.  Do  you  see  the  point? 
Is  it  perfectly  clear?  The  earnings,  the  net 
profits,  are  themselves  the  dividends  or  interest 
rate  yielded  by  the  business.  To  put  an  inter- 
est charge  in  the  expense  account  therefore  be- 
trays an  entire  ignorance  of  what  net  profits 
really  are.    It  shows  confusion  of  thought. 

A  druggist  has,  let  us  say,  five  or  six  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  invested  in  his  business. 
He  expects  to  make  10  or  12  per  cent  on  his 
sales,  and  perhaps  20  or  25  per  cent  on  his 
capital.  This  amount  is  his  dividend  return 
from  the  investment.  It  shows  him  what  his 
money  is  actually  earning.  It  does  not  change 
the  matter  in  the  slightest  degree  if  his  capital 
is  borrowed,  and  if  he  has  to  pay  6  per  cent 


for  it.  Even  then  he  shouldn't  charge  the  6 
per  cent  in  the  expense  account,  for  it  isn't  an 
expense  in  the  sale  of  goods.  It  is  a  charge, 
not  against  the  conduct  of  the  store,  but 
against  the  capital  account.  Do  you  see  the 
difference?  If  a  merchant  pays  6  per  cent  for 
the  money  he  is  using,  he  should  then  strive  to 
make  this  money  yield  him  8  or  10  or  20  per 
cent,  thus  making  a  profit  on  it  as  he  does  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods. 

No  corporation  anywhere  makes  a  charge 
for  interest  in  its  expense  account.  The  re- 
turns from  the  investment  show  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year  in  the  net  profits,  and  if  an  interest 
charge  were  put  in  the  expense  account,  re- 
turns would  then  be  looked  for  on  the  same 
basis  in  two  places.  This  would  be  a  duplica- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  excuse  either  in 
reason  or  in  business  accounting.  It  would  be 
nothing  on  earth  but  repetition. 

Furthermore,  if  a  corporation  did  put  an 
imaginary  interest  charge  in  the  expense  ac- 
count, it  would  have  to  take  it  out  again.  It 
doesn't  represent  money  that  has  actually  been 
spent — like  money  paid  for  rent  or  heat  or 
salaries.  The  corporation  still  has  this  money. 
It  hasn't  gone  anywhere.  What,  therefore, 
shall  be  done  with  it?  It  could  go  in  only  one 
place — in  the  column  of  net  profits  for  the 
year.  It  has  actually  accumulated  in  the  form 
of  net  earnings,  and  it  would  either  have  to  be 
paid  out  in  dividends  or  put  in  the  surplus  or 
reserve  account.  This  one  illustration  is 
enough  to  show  the  error  of  putting  an  imag- 
inary interest  rate  in  the  expense  account. 

Mistaken  though  this  practice  is,  it  is  per- 
haps true  that  no  particular  harm  is  done  ex- 
cept that  it  makes  the  percentage  of  expense 
too  high,  and  the  percentage  of  net  profit  too 
low.  It  thus  causes  the  retailer  to  believe  that 
it  costs  him  too  much  to  do  business.  It  tends 
to  make  him  dissatisfied  and  disgruntled.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  he  isn't  doing  as  well 
as  other  merchants  are  doing,  when  the  fact  is 
that  he  is  using  an  accounting  method  that 
others  do  not  employ,  and  his  comparisons  are 
therefore  faulty.  There  ought  to  be  uni- 
formity in  accounting  practice  as  in  pretty 
much  everything  else  of  this  nature. 

The  fundamental  point  is,  however,  that  if 
you  include  an  interest  charge  in  your  expense 
account,  and  then  calculate  net  profits  beyond 
that,  you  are  looking  for  earnings  as  an  in- 
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vestor  in  two  places.  This  is  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it.  You  can  only  expect  returns  in  one 
place,  and  the  figures  ought  to  show  the  total 
percentage  of  earnings  from  the  capital  in- 
vested. If  the  return  is  then  not  what  you 
could  get  for  your  money  if  it  were  invested 
elsewhere,  you  had  better  sell  your  store,  put 
the  money  out  in  another  place,  and  work  for 
somebody  else  on  a  salary — or  start  a  store  in 
another  location  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. 


physician  who  never  looks  at  a  medical  jour- 
nal to  see  what  new  and  superior  treatment 
has  been  worked  out  for  the  diseases  confront- 
ing him  daily  in  his  practice. 


THE  GREAT  VALUE  OF  THE  TRADE  PAPER. 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Press  Associations  in  New 
York  City,  A.  I.  Findley,  editor  of  the  Iroti 
Age,  uttered  a  profound  truth  when  he  spoke 
as  follows: 

If  I  were  to  try  to  tell  what  is  the  chief  contribu- 
tion of  technical  and  trade  journalism  to  the  business 
of  the  country  I  would  put  it  this  way:  To  the  aver- 
age man  in  any  trade — and  his  name  is  legion — to  the 
isolated  concern,  working  out  its  own  salvation  away 
from  the  great  centers  of  activity,  the  latter-day  busi- 
ness paper  brings  the  standards,  the  methods  and  the 
successes  of  the  composite  brains  of  that  particular 
trade.  It  is  thus  a  tremendous  force  in  toning  up  the 
commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  It  puts  in  the  hands  of  the  smaller  merchant 
one  of  the  tools  with  which  he  will  make  his  way  in 
the  face  of  the  present  drift  toward  concentration. 

This  is  the  more  or  less  conscious  ideal  to- 
ward which  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  has 
always  been  striving.  It  has  sought  to  set 
forth  the  methods  and  successes  of  "the  com- 
posite brains"  of  the  drug  trade.  It  has  at- 
tempted to  make  of  itself  a  great  clearing 
house  of  ideas.  The  plans  and  methods  of  the 
live,  virile,  wide-awake  men  have  been  spread 
broadcast  for  general  emulation.  The  meth- 
ods of  the  large  city  store  have  been  laid  at 
the  disposal  of  the  "isolated  concern"  out  in 
the  country,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  fre- 
quently resourceful  methods  of  the  "isolated 
concern"  have  likewise  been  brought  with 
profit  to  the  attention  of  the  city  man. 

The  trade  paper  is  about  the  only  available 
means  by  which  a  merchant  may  keep  in  touch 
with  what  other  merchants  in  his  line  of  busi- 
ness are  doing  to  capture  trade  and  to  conduct 
their  stores  intelligently.  It  is  thus  an  agency 
of  great  educational  value.  The  merchant  who 
does  not  make  a  close  study  of  the  trade  press 
is  making  a   more   serious   mistake   than   the 


AS  TO  DRUGGISTS'  CALENDARS. 

Some  druggists  believe  in  calendars  as  ad- 
vertising mediums.  They  get  out  a  different 
one  every  year  and  use  them  with  regularity 
season  after  season.  Desiring  to  find  out  what 
sort  of  calendars  druggists  were  distributing, 
and  how  they  compared  with  one  another,  we 
asked  our  readers  two  or  three  months  ago  to 
send  in  their  1914  specimens  to  us  for  repro- 
duction. As  a  result  we  are  devoting  pages  100 
and  101  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  to  an 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  calendars  thus  ob- 
tained. 

The  exhibit  is  quite  an  interesting  one. 
Some  of  the  specimens,  in  particular,  are  un- 
usually attractive — very  artistic.  We  have  a 
quiet  suggestion  to  make  to  you:  In  case  you 
are  especially  interested  in  some  of  the  calen- 
dars, and  want  to  know  how  much  they  cost 
and  where  they  were  purchased,  drop  a  line  to 
the  druggists  themselves  and  ask  them  for  par- 
ticulars. All  druggists  are  good  fellows  and 
are  anxious  to  help  one  another  out. 


SOME  PICTURES  WANTED! 

The  editors  of  the  Bulletin  would  like  to 
get  several  kinds  of  photographs  for  reproduc- 
tion in  this  journal.    Here  they  are: 

1.  Photographs  taken  on  druggists'  hunting 
trips. 

2.  Photographs  of  druggists'  summer  cot- 
tages. 

8.   Photographs  of  druggists'  motor  boats. 

4.  Photographs  of  druggists'  automobiles. 

5.  Photographs  of  druggists'  daughters. 
We  have  printed  this  list  before,  and  while 

we  have  received  quite  a  number  of  pictures, 
we  haven't  had  anything  like  as  many  as  we 
want.     Please  send  us  a  lot  more ! 


We  repeat :  What  proportion  of  your 
annual  sales  is  represented  by  your 
rent?  We  want  to  get  some  light  on 
this  subject.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


IN   BUSINESS   FORTY  YEARS. 

Forty  years  in  business  in  one  location  is  in- 
deed a  rare  distinction  in  this  shifting  country 
of  ours.  Yet  that  is  a  part  of  the  most  com- 
mendable record  of  Sol  A.  Eckstein,  president 
of  the  Wright  Drug  Company,  112  Wisconsin 
Street,  Milwaukee. 

Just  ten  years  less  than  half  a  century  ago 
Mr.  Eckstein  saw  a  sign  in  a  drug-store  win- 
dow— "Boy  Wanted."     He  went  in  and  got 


S.  A.  Eckstein. 


the  job.  Nothing  was  said  about  wages;  all 
the  boy  asked  was  a  chance. 

He  is  right  there  yet ! 

Mr.  Eckstein  has  seen  his  city  grow  from  a 
mere  village  to  a  municipality  of  nearly  half  a 
million,  and  during  all  these  years  he  has  not 
been  entirely  asleep  himself.  He  isn't  worry- 
ing much. 

Mr.  Eckstein  is  a  figure  in  the  drug  world. 
A  year  ago  he  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
having  held  the  office  two  consecutive  terms — 
the  only  man  so  honored  since  1887.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  being 
first  vice-president.  Besides  this  he  is  Presi- 
dent of  Post  B,  Travelers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion; chairman  of  the  press  committee,  Wis- 
consin Division  T.  P.  A.;  Supreme  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Royal  Arcanum;  chairman  of 
the  Sane  Fourth  of  July  Commission;  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, Wisconsin  State  Association;  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Temple  B'ne  Jeshurun. 


A  QUARTER-CENTURY  ANNIVERSARY. 

John  C.  Spratt,  manager  of  the  Department 
of  Traveling  Service  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 
recently  celebrated  the  completion  of  his 
twenty-fifth  year  of  service  in  his  house  by 
giving  a  dinner  at  the  Detroit  Club  to  36  of 
his  business  friends  and  associates  in  the  estab- 
lishment. Joseph  Helfman  presided  as  toast- 
master,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Frank  G. 
Ryan,  president  of  the  corporation;  George 
Hargreaves,  treasurer;  James  E.  Bartlett,  as- 
sistant secretary  and  assistant  treasurer ;  Oscar 
W.  Smith,  manager  of  the  New  York  branch ; 
H.  L.  Russell,  of  the  General  Business  Depart- 
ment ;  W.  F.  Whelan,  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
depot;  Dr.  J.  M.  Francis,  chief  chemist;  and 
James  Wilkie,  mechanical  superintendent.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  man 
with  a  greater  number  of  enthusiastic  friends 
than  Mr.  Spratt.  The  speeches  all  testified  to 
the  warmest  esteem,  and  Mr.  Spratt's  response 


J.  C   Spratt. 

at  the  close  of  the  evening  aroused  prolonged 
applause.  The  guests  combined  in  presenting 
the  host  with  a  complete  set  of  table  silver,  and 
a  neat  presentation  speech  was  made  by  Harry 
Skillman.  Other  gifts  were  presented  by  sev- 
eral individuals,  and  altogether  the  evening 
was  one  of  rare  enjoyment  and  unique  interest. 


FIRST  TO  MATRICULATE. 

Arthur  Von  Rohr  of  Winona,  Minnesota, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  student 
to  matriculate  at  the  Department  of  Pharmacy 
of  the   Universitv  of  Minnesota.     That  was 
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'way  back  in  18D2,  when  the  Pharmacy  De- 
partment first  came  into  being.  Mr.  Von  Rohr 
was  20  years  old  then,  havinj^^  been  born  in 
1S72. 

In    1907   Mr.    Von   Rohr   was  appointed  a 


Arthur  von  Rohr. 

member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and 
in  1912  he  was  made  its  president.  In  1913  he 
was  reappointed  to  the  Board  and  reelected 
president. 

Mr.  Von  Rohr  is  in  business  in  his  native 
city,  Winona. 


A  REAL  THIRD-TERMER. 

Not  satisfied  with  one  office,  this  druggist 
annexed    two.      More    than    that,    (a    certain 


Robert  L.  Coley. 


valiant  huntsman  please  notice),  at  the  last 
municipal  election  he  was  elected  to  each  office 
the  third  consecutive  time ! 


Mr.  Coley  is  an  alderman  of  the  city  oi 
Milan,  Tennessee,  and  also  city  treasurer.  He 
lias  been  in  the  drug  business  since  he  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  For  two  years  he  was 
engaged  with  the  Van  Vleet-Marlsfield  Drug 
Co.,  Memphis;  then  went  to  Milan  and  has 
conducted  the  affairs  of  tli<-  r,  ,1.m-  T^rii<r  r^,  .m- 
pany  ever  since. 

Mr.  Coley's  father,  now  connected  with  the 
\'an  Vleet-Mansfield  Company.  Iia^  been  in  tin- 
drug  business  since  1874. 


A  DRUGGIST'S  WIFE. 


Mrs.  Coller  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Adolpli  li. 
Coller,  who  owns  two  drug  stores  in  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Coller  is  extremely  active  in 
church  and  charitable  work,  her  efforts  being 


Mrs.  a.  H.  Collhk. 

centered  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  Hebrew- 
Home  for  the  Aged.  East  Tenth  Street,  and 
the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  on  Second  Street. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coller  celebrated  the  seventh  an- 
niversary of  their  marriage  on  January  23. 
li)14,  a  large  company  of  friends  being  present, 
including  several  members  of  the  metiical  pro- 
fession. 
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The  grill  room. 


The  reception  room. 


Bowling:  alley.  Billiard  and  pool  room. 

The  Dru^  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
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John  C.  Wallace,  president,  New  Castle. 
Pa. — representing  the  A.  Ph  A. 


Charlps  A.  West,  lit  vice-preoident,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.— reprfcheutiDgtiie  N.W.  D.  A. 


Dr.  W.  C.  Abbott,  2d  vice-president,  Chi- 
cacro,  111.— repreaenling  the  A.  A.  Ph.  C. 


Charles  P  Nixon,  3d  vice-president,  Leo- 
minster, Mass. — representing  the 
N.  A.  R.  D. 


Charles  M  Woodruff,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Detroit,  Mich. — representing  the 
N.  A.  M.  M.  P. 


James  H.  Beal,  member  Executive  Oom 

mittee,  Scio,  Ohio — representing  the 

A.  Ph.  A. 


C.  Mahlon  Kline,  member  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia,  Pa.— represent- 
ing the  N.  W.  D.  A. 
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S.  L.  Hilton.  Washington,  D.  C— repre- 
senting the  A.  Ph.  A. 


R.  C.  Stofer,  Norwich.  N.  Y.— represent- 
iiig  the  A.  A.  Ph.  C. 


Officers  and  Some  of  the  Members  of  the  National  Drntf  Trade  Conference. 

(See  editorial  explanation  on  page  91.) 
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Calendars  Used  by  Dra^iflsts  this  Year. 
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Calendars  Used  by  Dra|{tfls(s  this  Year. 


COME  TO  THE  DETROIT 

Plans  have  been  pretty  well  decided  upon  now  for  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  The  meeting  will  be  held  during  the  week  beginning  Monday,  August  24.  The  Hotel  Pontchartrain 
will  be  the  headquarters.     This  hotel  is  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose. 

It  has  a  convention  floor  up  at  the  top  of  the  building,  with  eight  or  ten  rooms  of  various  sizes,  thus  being 
well  adapted  to  an  organization  like  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  which  is  split  up  into  so  many  sections  and  auxiliaries  of  one 
kind  and  another.  Furthermore,  the  convention  floor  of  the  Pontchartrain  is  so  high  up  that  it  is  away  from  the 
dirt  and  noise  of  the  street  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  is  subjected  to  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  river. 

The  Detroit  meeting,  indeed,  is  going  to  be  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant.  Detroit  is  not  at  all  like  the 
usual  American  city — hot  and  stuffy  in  the  summer.  It  is  located  on  the  Great  Lakes,  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
water  breezes,  and  is  furthermore  a  city  of  great  beauty  and  charm.  Thousands  of  people  come  to  Detroit  annually 
to  spend  their  summer  vacations  instead  of  frequenting  the  customary  resorts.  It  is  a  city  that  everybody 
wants  to  visit  who  hasn't  already  seen  it,  while  the  man  who  has  seen  it  is  not  satisfied  until  he  can  return  to 
it  again. 

Many  delightful  features  are  planned  for  the  convention.  There  will  of  course  be  the  customary  recep- 
tion and  ball  on  Monday  evening.  On  Wednesday,  from  4  to  6,  there  will  be  a  reception  for  the  ladies.  The 
afternoon  and  evening  of  Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  a  boat-ride  tendered  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  and  many 
of  the  attractive  spots  will  be  viewed  that  have  helped  to  make  the  environs  of  Detroit  so  noted.  On  Friday 
there  will  in  all  probability  be  an  automobile  ride  to  the  parks  and  to  the   famous   shore  drive  around  Lake 
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Belle  Isle,  the  chief  park  in  Detroit,  is  an  island  three  miles 
long  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Detroit  River.  This  shows  one  of 
the  driveways  along  the  shores  of  the  island,  with  the  river 
jsteamers  in  the  distance. 


Belle  Isle  is  threaded  with  canals  running  here  and  there  all 
through  the  park,  and  canoeing  is  one  of  the  great  sights  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  summer  season.  In  the  evening  the 
scene  is  quite  Venetian. 


This  shows  us  another  one  of  the  numerous  canals  on  Belle 
Isle,  with  the  foot-walk  skirting  it  on  the  left,  and  the  rich 
foliage  beyond.  In  the  evening  band  concerts  are  held  on  a 
platform -bridge  over  the  water,  and  canoes  softly  glide  back 
and  forth  underneath  in  romantic  fashion. 


Pleasure  boats  in  Detroit  offer  one  of  the  delightful  and  inter- 
esting experiences  during  the  summer.  They  ply  back  and 
forth  from  the  lower  end  of  the  city  to  Belle  Isle  up  the  river, 
and  one  or  two  of  these  boats  will  be  used  for  the  entertain-, 
ment  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  membership  in  August. 
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St.  Clair.  Other  contemplated  entertainments  are  a  smoker  for  the  men,  and  either  a  theater  party  or  a  ride 
to  Bois  Blanc  Island  for  the  ladies.  Of  course  smaller  entertainments  for  the  ladies  will  be  sandwiched  in  all 
through  the  entire  week. 

Detroit  has  come  to  be  a  great  manufacturing  center — famous  in  three  particulars.  In  the  manufacture  of 
drugs,  stoves  and  automobiles  Detroit  unquestionably  leads  the  world.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  convention  will  want  to  visit  industrial  plants  in  various  lines.  Thus,  for  instance,  ten  or  fifteen 
people  may  want  to  go  through  the  Ford  or  the  Cadillac  or  the  Packard  automobile  factories.  Others  may 
want  to  visit  the  Solvay  Process  Works,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  interesting  places  in  the  city.  It  is 
expected  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  number  of  small  trips  of  this  kind  if  sufficient  interest  is  shown 
by  the  members.  It  is  up  to  them.  If  you  are  interested  please  write  now  to  the  local  secretary  so  that  he  may 
get  an  idea  of  what  is  wanted.     Address  your  letter  to  Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  32  Adams  West,  Detroit,  Mich. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  too,  that  certain  reforms  arc  going  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  Detroit  meeting 
in  the  conduct  of  the  convention  business.  All  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  daytime,  and  the  evenings  will 
be  left  free  for  rest,  recreation,  and  enjoyment.  The  Council,  only,  will  meet  at  that  time,  and  this  will  give 
a  chance  for  the  Sections  to  begin  their  work  in  the  morning  promptly  at  9.30.  Mr.  Seltzer,  the  local  secretary, 
is  working  out  a  plan  of  bulletin-boards  so  that  a  member  who  is  sitting  in  one  Section  may  know  what  is  going 
on  in  others  at  the  same  time,  thus  making  for  a  maximum  of  interest.  Promptness  will  be  exercised  all  along 
the  line,  and  there  is  every  expectation  that  the  Detroit  meeting  will  be  a  hummer ! 


The  Detroit  Boat  Club,  one  of  the  oldest,  and  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  finest  clubs  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
is  located  out  in  the  Detroit  River  between  the  American  shore 
and  Belle  Isle.    The  architecture  is  Venetian. 


Grand  Circus  Park  is  one  of  the  innumerable  breathing  spots 
spread  all  over  the  city  of  Detroit.    It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  J 
the  Woodward  Avenue  shopping  district,  not  far  from  the  hotel 
headquarters  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 


Cadillac  Square  looking  West, 
Detroit.  Mich. 


Nev  Michigan  Cenual  Statioa. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


This  is  another  breathing  spot,  somewhat  smaller  in  size. 
The  Hotel  Pontchartrain,  official  headquarters  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
is  the  tall  building  in  the  exact  center  of  the  picture,  with  the 
City  Hall  just  beyond. 


The  new  Michigan  Central  railroad  station 
pleted  within  the  last  few  months,  and  is  i  i 
depots  now  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  Stati 
something  like  sixteen  miilion  dollars. 


rom- 

iifst 


PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we  cordially 
invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them : 

1.  What  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  fixing  prices  in  prescription  work  ?    Sub- 

mitted  by  Walter  P.  Brandon,  New  York  City. 

2.  What  are  the  best  articles  to  display  on  and  in  the  show  case,  and  why?  Sub- 
mitted by  L.  J.  Strehl,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

3.  What  are  the  best  means  of  attracting  children  to  the  store  and  making  cus- 
tomers of  them?      Submitted  by  P.  I.  Minton,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other 
answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Every  answer  must  be  at  least 
500  words  long,  and  in  our  hands  by  April  10. 

We  announce  also  that  we  have  now  just  about  exhausted  our  stock  of  prize  questions 
for  this  department.  We  invite  our  readers  to  submit  questions  for  this  purpose.  We  shall 
pa^  $1 .00  in  cash  for  every  accepted  question,  and  the  more  we  receive  the  happier  we  shall  be. 

Please  send  us  plenty  of  questions  for  future  use,  and  also  plenty  of  answers  to  the  three 
printed  above. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 
SHOULD  A  DRUGGIST  MEET  CUTS  IN  PRICE  MADE  BY  COMPETITORS? 


PRICE  CUTTERS  AND  QUACKS. 

By  Walter  H.  Varnum,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Somewhere  I  have  seen  the  statement  that 
"price-cutters  stand  to  the  drug-  trade  just  in 
that  relation  that  quacks  do  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession." This  may  be  an  extreme  statement, 
but  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  it,  and  a 
large  one  at  that. 

The  effect  of  price-cutting  in  the  drug  trade 
is  twofold.  It  has  a  tendency  to  drive  an 
honest  man  out  of  the  business.  The  other 
tendency  is  to  cause  the  man  who  isn't  so 
honest  to  substitute  inferior  goods  for  goods 
of  quality. 

Department  stores,  as  a  rule,  fall  into  the 
latter  class.  What  do  department  stores  know 
or  care  about  therapeutic  values?  If  a  bottle 
of  acidulated  water  is  labeled  hydrogen  perox- 
ide and  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  how  much  moral 
responsibility  does  the  mere  head  of  a  depart- 
ment in  a  big  store  feel  ^  What  concerns  him 
is  making  good  on  his  job. 

The  man  who  really  wants  to  be  square 
bases  his  prices  on  the  cost  of  goods,  plus  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
If  he  cuts,  he  necessarily  cuts  his  margin  of 
profit;  he  loses  some  real  money.  This  he 
cannot  afford  to  do,  usually. 


WHEN  THE  CUT-RATE  MAN  SMILES. 

There  is  nothing  that  pleases  the  cut-rate 
store  so  much  as  to  have  a  quality  store  at- 
tempt to  meet  cut-rate  figures.  Cuts  are  made 
on  staples  that  are  advertised  and  have  estab- 
lished prices,  but  the  cutter  makes  enough  on 
other  goods,  concerning  the  cost  of  which  the 
customer  knows  nothing,  to  more  than  pay  for 
his  losses  on  staples. 

If  he  sold  quality  goods  all  along  the  line, 
he  would  experience  considerable  difficulty.  If 
the  one-price  druggist  attempts  to  meet  cut 
prices  on  the  one  hand,  and  handle  reputable 
goods  throughout  his  entire  stock  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  seriously  handicapped  and  brought, 
not  infrequently,  face  to  face  with  bankruptcy. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  effect  on  the  cus- 
tomer— on  the  general  public.  When  a  patron 
goes  into  a  store  and  asks  the  price  of  an  ar- 
ticle, he  likes  to  know  that  the  figure  quoted 
is  the  price  everybody  pays  for  that  article. 
If  this  customer  knows  that  this  particular 
merchant  is  in  the  habit  of  wavering  in  the 
matter  of  price,  he  is  apt  to  experience  a  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  which,  to  say  the  least,  does 
not  promote  the  highest  degree  of  confidence. 
If  he  buys,  the  question  naturally  arises,  did 
he,  or  did  he  not,  pay  what  others  pay?    This 
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is  a  bad  feeling  to  have  customers  carry  around 
with  them. 

When  you  sell  a  man  an  article  at  a  cut 
price,  you  have,  right  then  and  there,  started 
a  small  cutting  campaign  throughout  that 
man's  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

THE  INCOMPETENT  CLERK. 

There  is  one  source  of  price-cutting  which, 
though  fortunately  small,  nevertheless  de- 
serves incidental  mention.  It  is  that  brought 
about  by  the  incompetent  clerk — one  who  does 
not  know  the  price  on  a  certain  article,  and 
does  not  want  to  inquire  about  it  before  the 
customer.  He  does  not  care  to  create  a  scene 
by  pricing  the  article  too  high,  and  so,  in  a 
subdued  tone,  he  sets  the  figure  low  enough 
to  cause  the  sale  to  be  made  without  argument. 
If  the  price  is  exceptionally  low,  the  informa- 
tion spreads  that  Druggist  Smith  is  selling  this 
article  at  such  and  such  a  price,  and  the  trou- 
ble begins.  You  will  find  such  clerks  every- 
where, and  I  believe  they  are  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  such  wide  variations  in  the  prices  of 
filling  prescriptions. 

If  your  price  is  above  that  of  every  other 
store  in  the  community  which  carries  the  same 
quality  of  goods  that  you  carry,  it  is  time  that 
you  looked  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face. 
You  are  not  doing  the  business  you  ought  to, 
and  "there  is  a  reason."  Find  it.  If  your 
price  trend  is  too  high,  readjust  your  figures, 
being  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit. 


NOT  A  COMMENDABLE  PRACTICE. 

By  Nora  I.  Mitchell,  Spakta,  Michigan. 

One  of  the  largest  drug  stores  in  a  western 
coast  city  made  it  a  rule  never  to  be  undersold. 
I  had  been  working  there  only  about  a  week 
when  I  was  called  into  the  office  one  morning. 
The  proprietor  knew  nothing  about  drugs;  he 
couldn't  tell  gum  tragacanth  from  quassia 
chips.  However,  I  was  scared  stiff  when  I 
got  the  summons.  I  soon  recovered  my  com- 
posure, though,  for  all  he  wanted  was  that  I 
walk  three  blocks  around  the  corner  to  another 
drug  store  and  buy  a  bottle  of  a  well-known 
sarsaparilla.  He  wanted  to  learn  if  they  were 
really  selling  it  at  their  advertised  price,  for 


the  figure  they  set  was  much  less  than  we  were 
selling  it  for.  I  was  a  new  clerk  and  would 
not  be  recognized  as  a  spy. 

I  bought  the  article  at  the  advertised  price. 
Later,  the  advertiser  went  into  bankruptcy. 

We  met  the  price.  Later,  my  "boss"  went 
into  bankruptcy! 

DIFFICULT   TO   SAY   NO. 

It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  steel 
oneself  against  price-cutting.  For  instance,  a 
customer  comes  in  and  wants,  say,  a  bottle  of 
Kennedy's  Discovery.  You  wrap  it  up,  and 
place  it  on  the  counter,  in  front  of  the  waiting 
patron.     He  shells  out  a  dollar  bill. 

"One-fifty,"  you  say. 

"Why,  I  can  get  that  for  a  dollar  over  at 
White's,"  the  customer  says. 

There  you  are !  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
The  temptation  is  to  say: 

"Well,  take  it  along,  I  can  sell  goods  as 
cheaply  as  old  White  can !" 

But  can  you? 

Again,  has  the  customer  told  the  truth? 

To  determine  what  to  do  is  often,  in  all 
walks  of  life,  a  troublesome  question.  Decision 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  mental  process.  It 
can  sometimes  be  the  lowest. 

PRICE-CUTTING  AND  AUTOMOBILES. 

In  these  days  of  our  Lord  the  man  who  wins 
in  the  drug  business  is  he  who  survives  an 
application  of  commercial  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test." It  is  not  the  druggist  who  has  the  best 
knowledge  of  drugs,  or  the  greatest  skill  in 
handling  them  pharmaceutically,  that  bunches 
up  money  enough  to  "speed  away"  in  an  auto- 
mobile. Rather  is  it  he  who  has  shrewd  busi- 
ness ways,  who  can  get  ahead,  and  keep  ahead, 
of  the  other  fellow. 

Can  any  man  get  ahead,  and  keep  ahead,  by 
cutting  prices? 

A  young  man  entering  the  drug  business  is 
always  urged  to  make  his  personality  count, 
to  put  himself  into  his  work,  to  develop  indi- 
viduality— and  then  to  capitalize  it ! 

Can  any  young  man  successfully  capitalize 
himself  by  beginning  with  a  discount? 

Competition  may  be  the  life  of  trade,  but 
price-cutting  isn't. 


The  department  of  "  Prize  Questions  and  Answers  "  will  be  better  than  ever  in  the  April 
Bulletin.  Two  of  the  liveliest  topics  imaginable  will  be  discussed,  and  the  papers  are  about 
the  snappiest  we  have  had  yet. 


Magazines  as  a  Side-line:  Four  Views 

We  are  brin^in^  together  under  this  head  four  practical, 
meaty  articles  on  different  phases  of  sellinfif  masfazines  in  the 
dru^  store.  How  to  start  a  magazine  department;  how  to 
conduct  a  subscription  agency ;  how  to  use  magazine  subscrip- 
tions as  special  premiums  —  these  are  the  subjects  treated, 
and  treated  by  men  who  have  had  actual,  personal  experi- 
ence out  on  the  firing-line.  In  addition  we  are  reprodu- 
cing   a    novel    and    effective    w^indow     display.  —  The     Editors. 

BUILDING  UP  A  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY. 

By  Ray  S.  Sisson,  Decker,  Ind. 


During  the  last  year  or  two  drug  journals 
have  had  more  or  less  to  say  about  carrying 
magazines  and  newspapers  as  a  side-line.  All 
well  and  good;  but  we  have  a  little  different 
method,  and  what  we  consider  a  better  method, 
of  extracting  the  dollar  almighty  from  period- 
icals.   We  sell  subscriptions. 

About  four  years  ago  the  idea  occurred  to 


Ray  S.  Sisson. 

us,  and  we  have  been  persistently  in  the  game 
ever  since.  We  have,  with  practically  no  cap- 
ital tied  up  therein,  built  up  quite  a  respectable 
local  subscription  agency.  The  first  year  we 
cleared  $400. 

On  October  of  each  year  a  certain  news- 
paper puts  on  a  subscription  contest.  Last  Oc- 
tober we  secured  235  subscriptions  for  this 
paper.  A  year's  subscription  sold  for  $2,  and 
we  got  a  twelve-and-a-half -cent  commission  on 
each  sale,  besides  winning  one  of  the  prizes 
awarded  agents  for  securing  subscriptions. 


Now,  the  getting  of  these  subscriptions  at 
the  cut  rate  and  consequent  cut  commission  is 
just  the  beginning  of  this  particular  branch 
of  our  agency  business.  Next  year  the  paper 
will  pay  us  fifty  cents  commission  instead  of 
twenty-five  cents,  and  we  will  get  the  benefit 
of  renewals. 

Some  magazines  offer  special  commissions 
to  those  agents  who  get  ten  or  more  subscrip- 
tions per  month.  The  Cosmopolitan  and  Mod- 
ern Priscilla,  as  well  as  others,  offer  special 
inducements  of  this  character. 

Certain  other  magazines  offer  subscriptions 
at  a  very  low  figure.  We  get  one  of  the  best- 
known  three-dollar  magazines  in  the  world 
for  $1.35.  Another  three-dollar  magazine 
costs  us  $1.60.  Others  are  not  so  liberal,  and 
these  we  give  a  good  letting  alone.  The  first 
one  mentioned — the  $1.35  one — net  us  $41.25 
last  year;  the  second — the  $1.60  one — ^$25.20. 

Another  phase  of  the  business  is  compre- 
hended in  the  clubbing  offers  with  which  every- 
body is  more  or  less  familiar.  There  is  seldom 
a  clubbing  offer  made  that  will  not  yield  the 
dealer  a  good  profit.  Clubbing  agencies  accord 
dealers  extremely  businesslike  and  satisfactory 
treatment,  and  often  through  these  agencies  a 
man  is  put  in  touch  with  "special  inducement" 
deals.  For  instance,  last  fall  a  certain  standard 
dollar-and-a-half  magazine  offered  a  two- 
year's  subscription  for  $2.00,  giving  the  dealer 
forty  cents  commission  on  every  new  name 
secured. 

A  leading  agency,  located  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  supplies  us  with  a  general  sub- 
scription catalogue  for  distribution.  Our  name 
only  as  agents  appears  on  this  catalogue. 

We  keep  a  book  and  every  subscription  taken 
is  put  down  in  it.     The  date  of  expiration  is 
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plainly  marked,  so  that  a  renewal  can  be  looked 
after  when  the  time  comes. 

Renewals  come  easy.  Over  half  are  taken 
over  the  telephone.  We  call  up  the  subscriber, 
notify  him  that  his  subscription  has  expired, 
and  ask  if  we  shall  have  it  renewed  for  him 
and  charge  the  amount  to  his  store  account. 
Very  much  more  than  half  the  time  the  answer 
is  in  the  affirmative.  Our  subscription  accounts 
dot  two  counties,  and  many  of  those  who  re- 
new year  after  year  over  the  telephone  have 
never  been  inside  of  either  of  our  two  stores. 


One  clerk  has  almost  entire  charge  of  our 

subscription  business,  is  responsible  for  renew- 
als and,  to  a  degree,  for  collections. 

We  do  not  see  how  you  could  very  well  beat 
this  as  a  side-line.  It  means  talk,  of  course, 
and  work;  but  nothing  worth  while  comes 
without  a  struggle. 

There  are  some,  possibly,  who  might  not 
like  the  word  "agent,"  who,  in  fact,  might  pro- 
nounce the  entire  performance  unprofessional. 
But  is  it? 

Possibly  it  is ;  but  it's  mighty  good  business ! 


STARTING  A  MAGAZINE  COUNTER. 
By  Branton  Fisher. 


It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  better  side-line  than  magazines.  Thousands 
of  druggists  handle  them  to-day,  and  I  have 
never  known  of  a  case  where  they  were  put 
out,  once  a  magazine  counter  was  given  space 
in  the  store. 

While  there  are  thousands  of  druggists  al- 
ready in  the  game,  I  am  confident  that  thou- 
sands more  would  stock  the  line  were  they  not 
in  some  vague  way  afraid  of  it.  Some  think 
that  a  man  must  be  a  broad  magazine  reader, 
must  be  magazine-zvise,  in  order  to  handle  pe- 
riodicals successfully.  This  is  not  true.  It  is 
altogether  improbable  that  any  retail  dealer 
ever  started  a  magazine  department  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  field.  Yes,  we'll  go  farther 
than  that.  We'll  say  that  there  isn't  to-day  a 
retail  dealer  handling  magazines  who  has  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  field.  There  are  too  many 
magazines.  A  mere  list  of  their  names  fills  a 
book.    No  man  knows  them  all. 

And,  of  course,  no  man  wants  to  handle 
them  all.  Perhaps  thirty  would  constitute  a 
good  opening  stock.  These,  say:  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  and  Collier's,  weekly; 
Everybody's,  the  American,  the  Cosmopolitan, 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, McClure's,  Hearst's, 
Metropolitan,  Outing,  Popular,  Red  Book,  Ad- 
venture, Argosy,  Popular  Mechanics,  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  Smith's,  Field  and  Stream, 
Munsey's,  National,  World's  Work,  Black 
Cat,  Delineator,  Blue  Book,  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, Modern  Priscilla,  New  Story,  Lippincott's, 
Scrihner's  and  Harper's,  monthly. 

No  attempt  has  been  made,  mind  you,  to 


pick  the  best  list.  The  above  names  were  put 
down  just  as  they  came  to  mind,  without  ref- 
erence to  a  catalogue.  It  is  not,  probably,  the 
list  you  might  select  for  your  particular  lo- 
cality, if  you  had  had  a  year's  experience  as  a 
magazine  dealer.  But  that  isn't  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  this  list  will  serve  as  a  starter, 
if  one  cares  to  use  it.  It  can  be  added  to  or 
subtracted  from  at  some  later  day — and  will 
be,  many  times,  as  time  rolls  on. 

How  many  of  each  ought  to  be  ordered  is 
something  that  no  mere  earthly  human  knows. 
But  it  doesn't  matter,  much,  provided  you  get 
enough,  for  most  of  them  are  returnable.  The 
retailer  pays  transportation  charges  both  ways, 
though,  and  the  heavier  the  bundle  that  goes 
back,  the  less  his  profits  will  be.  There  are 
special  magazine  rates,  however,  which  lighten 
the  burden  a  little. 

A  fifteen-cent  magazine  costs  the  retailer 
eleven  cents,  usually,  plus  transportation 
charges.  Not  much  of  a  profit,  it  would  seem 
at  first  glance.    But  it  is  20  per  cent,  at  that. 

And  it  isn't  the  profit,  altogether,  that 
counts.  It's  getting  new  people,  and  old  ones 
oftener,  into  your  store.  Herein  lies  much  of 
the  benefit  of  a  magazine  business. 

Every  large  city  has  its  wholesale  news 
company.  If  one  feels  like  trying  the  game, 
he  can  write  to  this  company,  send  his  list  and 
ask  for  instructions.  Once  the  order  is  placed 
the  magazines  keep  coming  according  to  the 
original  draft,  only  sometimes  more  so,  until 
the  dealer  changes  his  specifications,  which  he 
is  privileged  to  do  at  any  time. 


USING  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  BOOM  SALES. 
By  Glen  D.  Griffin,  Ph.G.,  "Keene,  N.  H. 


There's  a  certain  old  saying  anent  the  re- 
moval of  the  feathers  from  a  cat.  There  are 
several  different  makes  of  ways,  they  say. 

Well,  we  use  one  way,  if  poetic  license  will 
permit  us  stretch  the  simile  wide  enough  to 
cover  our  method  of  selling  subscriptions  to 
magazines.  And  the  way  has  been  a  good 
way,  we  think. 

We  use  a  card  somewhat  similar  to  a  meal 
ticket  or  a  barber's  ten-shaves-for-a-dollar 
card.    Here  it  is: 


5    5    5     5     25     25     25    25    25     25    50    50    50    75 


This  Ticket  Entitles 


To  a  Half  Year's  Subscription  to  any  of  these  beautifully 
illustrated  MONTHLY  MAGAZINES:  Munsey,  Cosmo- 
politan, Argosy,  Railroad,  Red  Book,  or  Standard  Desigmer, 
after  having  purchased  goods  to  the  amount  of  $10.00  from 

DODGE'S  PHARMACY 

Rkad  Conditions — Tickets  will  be  punched  on  cash 
purchases  only,  and  only  one  ticket  given  with  a  $10.00 
sale  or  more. 


25     25      25     25    25     25     50     50     50     50     50     50     50 


The  ticket  used  by  Mr.  Griffin. 

The  idea  was  suggested  by  noting  the  stir 
created  annually  by  a  friend  of  ours.  Begin- 
ning in  the  fall,  usually,  this  man  would  give 
corresponding  cash  register  checks  with  every 
cash  purchase.  At  a  certain  date,  stated  in  ad- 
vance, and  usually  60  days  from  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  he  would  give 
one  of  what  got  to  be  called  the  "White  Store 
Concerts." 

This  was  a  bona  fide  high-grade  entertain- 
ment at  the  opera  house.  One  year  he  had  a 
noted  reader;  possibly  the  next  a  singer  or 
company  of  singers,  maybe;  or  it  might  be 


something  like  the  Dunbar  Handbell  Ringers. 
These  entertainments  were  engaged  through 
some  Lyceum  bureau,  like  White's  or  Rid- 
path's,  and  were  always  good. 

No  tickets  were  sold.  Cash  register  checks 
were  exchanged  for  seats  at  the  ratio  of  ten 
to  one;  that  is,  it  took  $3.50  in  sales  to  get  a 
35-cent  ticket.  A  ten  per  cent  discount,  vir- 
tually. 

The  "town"  contained  5000  people,  the  the- 
ater seated  1056  and  was  always  jammed  to 
the  sidewalk. 

Now  we  did  not  care  to  go  into  the  show 
business,  so  we  modified  the  idea  somewhat 
and  adapted  it  to  magazines. 

We  have  a  quantity  of  the  red  cards  printed 
each  year,  and  give  them  as  wide  a  distribution 
as  we  can.  Every  time  a  purchase  is  made,  we 
punch  the  corresponding  number:  a  twenty- 
five-cent  purchase,  punch  25;  a  fifty-cent  pur- 
chase, punch  50;  and  so  on.  When  all  the 
numbers  have  been  punched,  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  have  been  bought:  we  then  give  the 
patron  a  six  months'  subscription  to  any  maga- 
zine mentioned  on  the  card. 

We  used  to  send  the  customer's  name  to  a 
subscription  agency  and  have  the  magazine  go 
direct  by  mail,  but  soon  hatched  up  a  better 
plan  than  that.  We  carry  magazines  now. 
Each  month  we  write  the  subscriber's  name  on 
the  proper  magazine  and  he  can  get  it  by  call- 
ing for  it.  This  brings  him  into  the  store — 
brings  many,  possibly,  who  might  not  come 
under  any  other  conditions. 

We  like  the  plan.  It  has  increased  our  busi- 
ness. And  more  business  is  what  we're  all 
after. 


FEATURING  MAGAZINES  IN  THE  WINDOW. 

By  J.  Earl  Taylor,  Ph.G.,  Gridley,  III. 


I  am  a  firm  believer  in  window  publicity  for 
magazines,  and  arrange  magazine  trims  peri- 
odically. We  have  augmented  a  number  of 
subscription  campaigns  in  this  manner,  and  we 
have  effected  dozens  of  single  sales  through 
the  agency  of  a  single  simple  trim. 

The  window  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion proved  unusually  effective.  It  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
and   aside    from   what   might   be   termed    its 


decorative  setting,  contained  nothing  but  the 
magazine — except  the  placard  shown  in  the 
center,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "Look  Over 
the  Contents.    Buy  it.    15  cents." 

In  connection  with  the  card,  a  little  humor- 
ous incident  might  be  mentioned.  A  local  wag 
made  another  sign  on  which  he  transposed  the 
words  "Look"  and  "Over,"  making  the  in- 
scription read,  "Over  Look  the  Contents."  He 
substituted  the  freak  card,  and  it  remained  in 
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the  window  a  number  of  hours  before  we  dis- 
covered the  double-shuffle! 

A  wooden  frame  was  first  constructed,  and 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  corners  of  this  upper- 


length  were  fastened  here  and  there  to  the 
puffing,  and  a  string  of  daisies  ran  its  entire 
length.  Large  white  flowers  (snowballs)  were 
used  as  shown  in  the  engraving.     One  of  the 


A  magazine  window. 


structure  are  bowed  out.  The  frame  was  cov- 
ered with  white  puffing,  and  the  entire  edging 
at  top  and  sides  laid  over  with  circular  gold 
patches — disks  cut  from  gold  paper. 

Red  and  white  roses  with  stems  of  proper 


effective    features    was    the    magazine    itself, 
rolled  into  cylinders. 

This  window  brought  results,  and  we  felt 
amply  repaid  for  the  outlay  of  time  consumed 
in  putting  it  into  shape. 


THE  NEW  LEASE. 


An    Improvident    Drn|{|{lst   Is    Suddenly    Aronsed  to  a    Realization   of    His    Insolvent   Condition  — Re- 
fuses to  Jeopardize  the  Prospects  of  a  Yonni^  Man  by  Admitting 
Him  to  Partnership — A  Surprise. 

By  ARTHUR  L.  BUZZELL. 


Late  in  the  afternoon  a  slim,  alert  young 
man  entered  the  pharmacy  above  the  door  of 
which  hung  the  sign,  "Holbrooke  Hemmen- 
way,  Druggist."  The  sign  was  faded  and 
weather-beaten.    It  had  been  there  a  long  time. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Hemmenway,"  said 
the  young  man  cheerily. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Collins,"  responded 
the  druggist.  He  did  not  arise;  merely  laid 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution  on  the  little  table 
beside  him  and  peered  at  the  intruder  over  the 
top  of  his  old-fashioned  spectacles. 

"I'm   here    again,"    pronounced    the   young 


man  with  the  merest  trace  of  constraint  in 
tones  meant  to  be  cordial. 

"Yes,"  responded  the  druggist  non-com- 
mittally. 

"A  slightly  different  mission  this  time. 
Harder  for  me  than  for  you,  probably." 

The  old  man  removed  his  spectacles,  folded 
the  bows  down  carefully,  and  laid  them  on 
the  table  beside  the  outspread  book. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  blame  you,  young  man," 
he  said,  finally.  "Somebody  has  got  to  run 
around  and  hound  people.  You  might  as  well 
do  it  as  anybody." 


no 
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"It  isn't  that.    What  I- 


"What  did  they  say  yesterday?" 

"I'd  rather  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Hemmenway." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  I'd  rather  not,  that's  all.  Still  I  sup- 
pose you'd  ought  to  know.  They  said  they 
were  going  to  begin  action." 

The  old  man  made  no  response.  He  leaned 
an  elbow  on  the  table  and  rested  his  head  in 
the  hand  thus  supported,  while  with  unseeing 
eyes  he  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  something  a 
thousand  miles  away.  A  sunbeam  slanted 
from  the  edge  of  a  window  down  onto  the  un- 
covered side  of  the  face,  intensifying  its  ashen 
hue,  its  weary,  baffled  expression. 

The  young  collector  felt  his  footing  slipping. 
He  had  known  the  old  man,  in  a  way,  all  his 
life. 

Suddenly  the  druggist  arose  and  threw  back 
his  head  defiantly.  "Go  tell  the  Acme  Collect- 
ing Agency,"  he  cried,  "that  Holbrooke  Hem- 
menway has  gone  into  bankruptcy !" 

"What !"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

"Yes.  There  isn't  any  other  way.  It's  no 
use.    I'm  snowed  under," 

"As  bad  as  that?"  There  was  real  sympathy 
in  the  tones.  "Mr.  Hemmenway,  I — I  didn't 
know." 

"Nobody  knows,  or  understands,  rather. 
For  myself,  I  could  bear  it;  but  Gertie! — 
Gertie!  Boy,  may  this  never  come  to  you: 
penniless  at  64 !" 

"I — I  didn't  know,  Mr.  Hemmenway." 

"Oh,  you're  not  to  blame,  as  I  said  before. 
I  don't  blame  the  Crandall  Company,  either.  I 
owe  the  money;  they  ought  to  have  it.  I  owe 
others ;  they  ought  to  have  it.  I'll  do  the  best 
I  can ;  I'll  give  them  all  I've  got.  They'll  have 
to  split  it  up." 

"Can't — can't  you  pull  out,  Mr.  Hemmen- 
way? I  can  fix  this  particular  account  up  for 
you,  I  think;  get  you  more  time,  you  under- 
stand." 

"Time!    I've  had  time  enough." 

"You've  been  here  nearly  half  a  century. 
You  have  a  host  of  friends.  Won't  the  banks 
help  you?" 

"Banks!  Friends!  They  all  took  my 
measure,  long  ago.  I  haven't  been  a  business 
man.  I've  lived  with  Carlyle  and  Chaucer 
and  Tennyson,  instead  of  with  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Elbert 
Hubbard." 


There  was  silence  for  a  full  three  minutes; 
then  the  young  man  spoke. 

"Where's  your  key,  Mr.  Hemmenway,"  he 
said.  "Let  me  lock  the  door,  we'll  go  back  of 
the  prescription  case,  and  you  show  me  your 
books." 

The  little  bent  druggist  produced  the  key. 
More  than  that,  he  assisted  in  the  closing,  pull- 
ing down  the  front  curtains  with  benumbed 
fingers.  In  a  vague  way  he  had  foreseen  the 
end  for  a  long  time.  He  had  not  permitted 
himself  to  dwell  upon  it,  though,  having  years 
before  learned  the  trick  of  dismissing  from  his 
mind  anything  approaching  a  practical  consid- 
eration of  what  the  future  might  hold. 

The  young  man  returned  the  worn  key  to 
the  equally  worn  owner,  who  held  it  uncer- 
tainly an  instant  and  then  tossed  it  on  the  little 
table  beside  his  Carlyle.  He  picked  up  his 
spectacles  and  led  the  way  to  the  battered  desk, 
back  of  the  case.  He  welcomed  a  little  assist- 
ance on  his  books.  He  did  not  know  himself 
where  he  stood. 

For  an  hour  they  worked,  the  young  man 
questioning  and  tabulating,  and  the  old  man 
supplying  the  data  as  best  he  could. 

At  last  young  Collins  cleared  his  throat  prep- 
aratory to  announcing  the  totals. 

"It  isn't  so  bad,  Mr.  Hemmenway,"  he  said ; 
"that  is — I  don't  know — but  I  don't  think  it 
is." 

"What  is  it?  Out  with  it.  Read  the  figures. 
Can  I  pay  in  full  ?" 

"Well,  you  owe,  if  we've  got  it  all  in  here, 
exactly  $2328.17.  Now,  what  did  your  last 
inventory  show?" 

"Inventory!  I  haven't  taken  an  inventory 
for  over  30  years." 

The  young  man  smiled. 

"Well,  what  would  you  place  the  stock  at? 
What's  your  estimate?" 

"That  isn't  the  point — what  I'd  place  it  at. 
It's  what  it  would  sell  for.  And  no  one  knows 
better  than  I  do  that  it  won't  fetch  much.  Boy, 
I  haven't  kept  up.  No  one  needs  to  tell  me 
wherein  I've  failed.  I  know.  More  than  that, 
/  have  knozvn  all  the  time!  And  I  didn't  do 
different!    It's  too  late,  now." 

"You're  the  best  druggist  in  the  city." 

"I  know  it!  And  I  had  a  good  business 
once.     But  I  didn't  keep  up!" 

The  old  man  folded  his  arms  on  the  desk, 
and  his  head  sank  onto  them.     "I — didn't — 
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keep — up,"  he  murmured.  Almost  instantly 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  brought  a  fist  down 
onto  the  desk  with  a  resounding  thump. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "I'm  64  years  old  and  a 
bankrupt,  but  I'm  a  long  way  from  being  dead 
yet !  Whom  do  I  turn  my  keys  over  to  ?  I've 
got  to  find  work.  I've  got  to  eat,  and  so  has 
Gertie ;  she's  all  I've  got,  and  if  there's  a  God 
in  Israel  she  shan't  go  hungry!" 

Young  Collins  placed  a  restraining  hand  on 
the  druggist's  shoulder. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Hemmenway,"  he  directed. 
"I've  got  a  proposition  to  make  to  you." 

Mr.  Hemmenway  obeyed  and  looked  up 
doubtfully. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Now  please  consider  this  seriously.  I 
mean  it,"  continued  the  young  man  quietly. 
"Briefly,  this:  will  you  sell  me  a  half-interest 
in  your  business?" 

"Eh,  what's  that?" 

"I  repeat:  I  mean  it.  But  wait!  Before  you 
commit  yourself,  let  me  do  a  little  talking. 
This  is  a  city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  and  if  I 
were  to  go  out  into  any  corner  of  it  and  ask 
the  first  ten  men  I  met  whom  they  considered 
the  best  druggist  inside  the  corporate  limits — 
'r  outside  of  it,  for  that  matter — every  last 
mother's  son  of  'em  would  say:  'Holbrooke 
Hemmenway!'  You  are  known  throughout 
the  entire  community  as  a  reliable,  competent 
pharmacist  and  as  a  thoroughly  honest  man. 
Now,  isn't  such  a  reputation  a  valuable  asset? 
Isn't  it  worth  something  in  dollars  and  cents? 

"According  to  your  own  diagnosis,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  "you  fell  flat  as  a  busi- 
ness man.  Now  I  may  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
J.  P.  Morgan  myself,  but  that's  my  trend. 
That's  the  way  my  mind  runs,  and  I'd  like  to 
take  a  whirl  at  it.  I've  got  a  little  money,  and 
all  kinds  of  backing.  Now,  let's  you  and  I 
double-team  it.  You  put  up  the  pills  and  let 
me  keep  the  books;  you  buy  the  goods  and 


leave  it  to  me  to  get  the  customers  into  our 
store  to  take  them  away.  Leave  the  hustle,  the 
going-right-out-after-it  to  me.  You  do  the 
rest.    Do  you  understand  ?" 

"Yes,  but " 

"We'll  have  to  move  out  of  here,  of  course. 
We'd  go  over  to  the  corner  that  the  First 
National  Bank  is  moving  out  of " 

"Good  Lord,  boy,  that  rents  for  $200  a 
month !    That's  the  best  corner  in  town !" 

"That's  just  why  we  want  it.  Then,  too,  all 
these  old  fixtures  would  have  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  junk  dealer.  New  fixtures  from  A  to 
Z,  about  a  ten-thousand-dollar  soda  fountain, 
and  three  or  four  clerks;  a  modern  up-to-date 
drug  store  in  every  respect!    What  d'ye  say?" 

Mr.  Hemmenway  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he 
said  sadly.  "You've  got  no  idea,  Mr.  Collins, 
how  great  the  temptation  is.  An  old  codger 
likes  to  have  it  said  of  him,  after  he's  gone, 
that  he  was  successful.  And  we  might  suc- 
ceed ;  I  don't  know.    But " 

There  was  a  rap  on  the  back  door. 

The  old  man  sank  into  his  chair  and  seemed 
to  shrink  as  from  some  ghostly  apparition. 

"Gertie !"  he  whispered  hoarsely.  "It's 
Gertie !  She's  brought  my  lunch.  How  can  I 
tell  her?" 

The  door  opened  and  a  rosy-cheeked  little 
woman  of  twenty  stepped  in  and  stood  hesi- 
tating. 

"Oh,  excuse  me!  I'm — I'm  interrupting," 
she  said  with  evident  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Hemmenway  arose.  "No,  no,  not  at 
all,  girlie,"  he  assured  her.  "This  is  Mr. 
Collins.    Gertrude,  my  daughter,  Mr.  Collins." 

"We  have  met  before,  thank  you,"  said  the 
young  man,  his  brown  eyes  glowing  won- 
drously.  "In  fact,  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
speaking  to  you  about  Gertrude  that  I  came 
here  to-day.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr. 
Hemmenway,  we  want  to  get  married !" 
(To  be  continued.) 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BULLETIN  FOR  NEXT  MONTH. 

1.  "How  I  as  a  Druggist  Keep  Myself  in  Good   Health"— three  papers  which  won  the  prizes 
in  our  recent  contest. 

2.  "My   Best   Paying   Side  Line" — one  prize  article. 
"Do  Special  Sales  Pay?" — several  live  contributions  from  experienced  druggists. 
"What  are  the  Faults  in  'Bosses'  I  have  Worked  For?"— three  frank  articles. 
An  illustrated  paper  by  an  expert  pharmacist  on  "The  Hand  Filling  of  Capsules." 
Six  or  seven  pages  of  pictures — wives  of  well-known  jobbers,  homes  of  well-known   manu- 
facturers, children  of  prominent  druggists,  presidents  of  the  State  pharmaceutical  associations,  etc,  etc 


If  I  Married  Again  Would  I  Marry  a  Druggist? 

Shortly  after  the  dawn  of  the  new  year,  the  Bulletin  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  three  answers  to  the  semi-humorous  ques- 
tion printed  above.  Responses  be^an  coming  in  at  once,  and 
are  still  coming-  The  subject  is  undeniably  a  popular  one. 
From  the  papers  submitted  the  Judges  have  picked  three  prize- 
winners, but  it  w^as  not  an  easy  task  in  the  face  of  so 
many  ^ood  contributions.  So  much  excellent  material  has 
been  received,  indeed,  that  we  shall  doubtless  print  another 
(Iroup     of     papers     later    on    in    the    Bulletin.  —  The   Editors. 

1.  THE  NOBLEST  CALLING  OF  THEM  ALL. 
By  Mrs.  Claud  A.  Smith,  Crown  Point,  Indiana. 


If  I  married  again,  would  I  marry  a  drug- 
gist? 

Would  I? 

"Why  yes,  of  course,"  says  the  druggist's 
wife. 

Isn't  "her  John"  a  druggist,  and  isn't  that  all 
there  is  to  it? 

Disadvantages  there  are,  to  be  sure;  many 
of  them.  But  there's  a  brighter  side,  and  one 
has  but  to  look  to  see  it. 

No  fair-minded  person  can  deny  that  a  drug- 
gist has  long  hours,  heavy  responsibilities  and 
many  irksome  demands  on  his  time  and  pa- 
tience. Still,  when  everything  is  considered, 
the  story  does  not  end  there. 

Why  would  I  choose  a  pharmacist?  I  will 
tell  you.  It's  because  I  know  of  no  other  line 
of  business  which  is  preferable  to  the  drug 
business.  Pharmacy  is  stable,  it  is  fascinating, 
it  is  profitable.  It  is  more  than  highly  re- 
spectable. It  ranks  as  a  profession.  I  can 
think  of  no  business  or  profession  that  I 
would  rather  my  husband  would  be  in  than 
pharmacy. 

It  is  true  that  the  druggist  is  confined  to  his 
business  the  greater  part  of  his  waking  hours, 
and  that,  being  on  duty  and  away  from  home 
so  much,  he  cannot  give  his  wife,  his  home  and 
his  children  the  time  and  attention  he  desires. 

But  what  worth-while  profession  or  business 
is  there  which  is  not,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
confining  ?  The  physician  hasn't  a  minute,  day 
or  night,  to  call  his  own.  Does  a  successful 
lawyer  find  time  hanging  heavy  upon  his 
hands?  Can  a  man  in  public  life  have  any 
time  that  is  really  his  and  his  family's?  A 
merchant's  wife  can  claim  very  little  (if  any) 


more  of  her  husband's  time  than  can  the  drug- 
gist's wife. 

Before  real  success  can  be  attained  in  any 
profession  or  business,  a  man  must  give  it 
close,  unremitting  attention,  concentrated  ef- 
fort, and  the  greater  portion  of  his  time.  So 
why  consider  a  druggist  especially  unfortunate 
because  he  sticks  to  his  job? 

As  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  druggist,  why 
shudder  and  murmur  in  an  awe-stricken 
whisper,  "Oh,  if  he  should  make  a  mistake!" 
The  druggist  just  isn't  there  to  make  mis- 
takes. His  years  of  careful  training  go  for  the 
highest  skill  and  accuracy. 

Certainly  he  has  a  great  responsibility.  But 
is  a  man  really  worth  while  if,  shirking  a  re- 
sponsible position,  he  accepts  the  coward's 
place  of  "something  that  it  doesn't  matter 
much  whether  he  does  it  right  or  wrong?" 
The  men  who  help  most  in  the  world's  progress 
are  those  who  manfully  assume  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  responsible  positions. 

One  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  I,  as  a 
druggist's  wife,  like  my  husband's  profession 
is  found  in  the  double  nature  of  the  vocation 
of  pharmacy.  It  is  both  a  business  and  a  pro- 
fession. It  calls  for  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  pharmacy,  no  less  than  keen 
insight  into  commercial  affairs.  To  me,  it  is  a 
source  of  true  satisfaction,  knowing  that  my 
husband,  as  a  successful  druggist,  must  con- 
tinually increase  his  knowledge,  even  as  he 
must  be  an  alert,  progressive  business  man.  I 
am  glad  he  is  in  a  business  that  will  not  let  him 
stand  still. 

Another  phase  of  the  drug  business  most 
satisfactory  from  a  wife's  point  of  view  is  its 
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stability.  The  drug  business  has  never  been 
known  for  its  "Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford" 
schemes  and  possibilities.  It  does,  however, 
offer  undeniable  profit  for  money  invested;  a 
safe,  sure  source  of  income,  steadily  increas- 
ing, with  good  management,  from  year  to 
year.  This  conservative,  safe-and-sure  ele- 
ment makes  a  very  strong  appeal  to  a  wife 
vitally  interested  in  her  husband's  work  and 
welfare. 

"You  don't  see  a  druggist  fail,  if  he  keeps 
straight  and  perseveres."  So  my  husband 
sums  up  the  situation. 

Safe,  clean,  profitable.  What  more  could 
one  ask  in  the  very  nice  problem  of  choosing  a 
vocation  for  a  prospective  husband  ? 

And  yet  I  have  not  touched  upon  one  of  liie 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  reason  why,  if  I 
married  again,  I  would  marry  a  druggist.     It 


is  because  of  the  druggist's  place  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  neighbors. 

A  skilful,  reliable,  up-to-the-minute  drug- 
gist is  a  real,  live,  working  force  in  any  com- 
munity; an  aid,  never  an  impediment,  to 
progress.  The  influence  of  the  druggist  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized  and 
valued  at  its  own  true  great  worth. 

A  successful  druggist  must  combine  the 
qualities  of  true  manhood,  rugged  persever- 
ance, rare  business  ability  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  exacting  duties.  He  must  have 
skill  and  professional  knowledge.  He  must  be 
a  man  allied  with  the  forces  for  progress  and 
the  betterment  of  humanity.  Are  not  these  the 
qualities  a  woman  would  desire  in  her  hus- 
band? 

I  think  so. 


2.  MOST  EMPHATICALLY,  NO! 

By  Mrs.  John  F.  Schroeder,  Audubon,  Iowa. 


"If  I  married  again  would  I  marry  a  drug- 
gist?"   No,  emphatically  A/^o.' 

No  one  but  a  druggist's  wife  knows  what  it 
means  to  be  the  wife  of  a  druggist — strange, 
but  true.  His  hours  are  too  long,  though  not 
as  long  as  they  used  to  be.  I,  for  one,  shall  be 
glad  when  the  drug  stores  adopt  a  six-o'clock 
closing  hour. 

Half  of  the  late  hour  business  is  merely 
habit.  If  people  would  realize  what  the  life 
of  a  druggist's  wife  is,  they  might  think  a  little 
of  their  drug-store  wants  before  bedtime — or  a 
half -hour  later. 

Of  course  soda-fountain  work  in  the  sum- 
mer is  evening  trade;  but  perhaps  some  day 
drug  stores  will  once  more  be  drug  stores 
and  not  lunch  counters  and  refreshment  em- 
poriums. 

A  druggist's  wife  has  a  boarder  for  a  hus- 
band. He  comes  home  to  sleep,  eat,  and  leave 
his  laundry.  He  is  on  his  feet  all  day,  and 
when  a  man's  feet  are  sore  he  isn't  blessed  with 
that  inclination  or  disposition  his  wife  would 
care  to  exhibit  to  her  friends. 

Oh  yes,  one  can  drown  one's  sorrow  at  a 
moving  picture  show,  occasionally!  But  even 
a  wild  west  blood-and-thunder  gets  monoto- 
nous when  your  husband  falls  asleep  and 
snores. 


There  are  many  seasons  in  the  year  when  a 
druggist  has  to  put  in  extra  time ;  has  to  work 
on  his  nights  off,  and  'way  late,  at  that.  His 
wife  sits  at  home  alone,  night  after  night, 
awaiting  his  return.  And  when  he  does  come, 
about  all  the  attention  she  gets  from  him  is, 
"Hello,  wif ey !    Good  night." 

My  husband  works  every  Sunday  morning. 
There  isn't  much  to  do,  but  he  is  on  duty  just 
the  same,  and  is  away  from  home  imtil  after 
the  noon  hour.  Sunday  afternoons  we  might 
take  a  walk  or  go  calling,  but  some  rest  is  due 
to  the  poor  man,  and  perhaps  he  doesn't  al- 
ways feel  like  walking,  especially  if  his  feet 
hurt. 

In  the  winter,  of  course,  the  store  fire  must 
be  kept  up.  It  does  not  take  very  long  to  give 
it  the  proper  attention,  but  he  has  to  make  the 
trip  down  to  the  store,  just  the  same.  In  sum- 
mer he  has  to  repack  the  ice  cream,  if  there  is 
any  left  over.    Oh,  it's  a  fine  game ! 

Other  stores  close  at  6.30  in  the  winter,  8 
o'clock  in  the  summer,  making  an  exception, 
usually,  of  Saturday  nights. 

Drug  stores  are  open  all  the  way  from  8.30 
to  12,  but  even  during  the  dull  winter  season 
they  seldom  close  before  9,  and  on  Saturday 
nights,  10.  And  when  some  special  event,  like 
a  Chautauqua,  comes,  Oh  Lord !    The  store  is 
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open  until  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  a  wife  scarcely  knows  whether  her  hus- 
band is  coming  or  going. 

Grocery  and  shoe-store  clerks  draw  about 
the  same  salary  that  a  registered  drug  clerk 
does.  A  bricklayer  or  a  plumber  gets  a  price 
for  his  labor  that  is  equal  to  the  wage  of  a 
druggist.  If  a  woman  had  one  of  them,  or 
even  a  cobbler,  for  a  husband,  she  might  have 
somebody  who  would  have  time  to  devote  a 
little  attention  to  her,  take  her  out  to  visit  her 


friends,  or  out  in  the  country  once  in  a  while. 
He  wouldn't  be  too  tired  to  talk,  or  to  go  some 
place.  A  man  on  the  section  has  a  better 
chance  to  make  a  companionable  husband  than 
a  druggist  has. 

Until  the  time  comes  when  druggists  close 
at  6.30  (p.m.,  not  a.m.),  and  people  refrain 
from  getting  sick  on  Sundays,  druggists  ought 
to  permit  the  girls  to  marry  the  other  fellow. 
A  woman  is  entitled  to  a  husband,  not  a 
boarder. 


3.  AFTER  EIGHT  YEARS— YES! 

By  Mrs.  Ethel  Dean,  Niles,  Michigan. 


This  question  brings  to  my  mind  a  sum- 
mer's evening  eight  years  ago.  My  husband — 
my  fiance  then — was  taking  me  home  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  we  passed  the  residence  of  a  fel- 
low druggist ;  his  young  wife  sat  at  the  piano, 
all  alone.  My  fiance  drew  me  closer  to  him, 
and  said,  "Girlie,  that  is  what  will  be  your 
fate,  as  my  wife." 

Well,  it  has  been  my  fate  for  eight  years, 
and  many  times  I  have  wished  that  my  hus- 
band was  a  banker,  so  that  his  hours  of  toil 
would  be  shorter.  Still,  I  would  not  trade  with 
Mrs.  A.,  whose  grocer  husband  has  to  deal  out 
dill  pickles  and  lard;  nor  with  Mrs.  B.,  whose 
merchant  husband  measures  calico  and  rib- 
bons; nor  with  Mrs.  C.,  and  have  my  husband 
fitting  shoes  on  all  kinds  of  feet,  clean  and 
otherwise. 

I  would  not  have  him  a  lawyer,  telling  all 
manner  of  lies  to  win  a  case  for  a  man  he  knew 
was  guilty;  nor  a  doctor,  whose  time  is  never 
his  own,  night  or  day.  A  minister — I  never 
could  stand  that;  around  the  house  all  the 
time,  and  criticized  or  adored  (I  really  do  not 
know  which  I  should  object  to  most)  by  all 
the  women  in  his  congregation.  A  teacher 
wouldn't  be  much  better,  having  to  cater  to  all 
the  parents  in  town. 

I  certainly  should  not  want  him  to  be  a 
traveling  man,  and  if  he  was  a  railroad  man, 
I  should  never  have  a  peaceful  moment  in  this 
day  of  speed  and  wrecks. 


I  am  not  sure,  even,  that  I  should  like  him 
to  be  a  financier  or  a  multi-millionaire,  as  the 
majority  of  such  men  are  not  with  their  fam- 
ilies even  as  much  as  a  druggist  is,  and  when 
they  do  find  it  possible  to  be  at  home  they  are 
not  always  agreeable. 

No,  the  warning  before  I  tried  it  did  not 
stop  me,  and  my  experience  so  far  has  not  em- 
bittered me  against  the  life  of  a  druggist's 
wife.  I  can  telephone  to  my  husband  any  hour 
of  the  day;  I  always  know  where  to  find  him. 

I  can  get  rid  of  most  of  the  agents,  too,  no 
matter  what  they  have — from  pencils  to  per- 
fumes— by  just  saying,  "My  husband  is  a 
druggist,  so  I  have  all  those  things." 

And  then,  again,  only  think  what  a  training 
the  druggist  has  in  the  matter  of  patience! 
He  has  to  be  pleasant  to  Mrs.  X.,  who  would 
like  to  leave  this  package  for  Mrs.  Y. ;  to  the 
girls  who  come  in  every  few  hours  to  use  the 
telephone,  please;  to  the  man  who  calls  him 
from  putting  up  a  prescription  to  give  him  a 
two-cent  stamp — and  all  the  rest.  Taking  care 
of  suitcases,  looking  up  trains,  calling  hacks, 
and  furnishing  chairs  and  entertainment  for 
people  who  are  "just  waiting"  all  come  in  the 
day's  work,  till  a  charming  con<v!deration  for 
others  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  druggist's 
make-up.  What  woman  does  not  appreciate 
such  a  man  ? 

If  I  married  again,  would  I  marry  a  drug- 
gist?   Most  certainly  YES — if  I  loved  him ! 


WAITING,  LISTENING,  WAITING! 

Oh !  those  lonesome  winter  evenings  when  you'd  like  your  hubby  home, 
When  the  kiddies  are  in  dreamland,  and  you're  waiting  all  alone, 
When  you're  waiting,  listening,  waiting  till  you're  wrought  to  nervous  chills — 
But  your  husband  can't  be  with  you,  for  he's  down  a-rolling  pills ! 

Mrs.  Andrew  Kramer,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 


TWO  SEASONABLE  WINDOW  TRIMS. 

A  Paint  Display  which  Is  In  Essence  a  Chalk  Talk  on  Quality— A  Toilet  Goods  Accessory 
Window  which  Sni^fjests  the  Nursery — Instructions  for  Maklnf{  Suitable  Backgrounds. 

By  J.  W.  BLAKLEY. 

(All  rights  reserved. ) 


The  prestige  enjoyed  by  many  articles  of 
every-day  consumption  was  not  created  in  a 
day,  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  through  a  con- 
sistent and  persistent  hammering  policy,  which 
extended  through  years. 

A  local  prestige  can  be  created  for  almost 
any  meritorious  line  of  merchandise  in  just  ex- 
actly the  same  way,  and  the  show  window  is 
the  least  expensive  means  toward  that  end. 

The  display  of  paints  here  illustrated  is  one 
that  is  simple  to  make  and  install.  It  is,  in 
essence,  a  chalk  talk.     Crude  drawings,  each 


manner  other  points  of  significance  are  taken 
up  and  illustrated. 

THE   BACKGROUND. 

Every  window  should  have  a  background 
of  some  sort,  either  permanent  or  portable. 
It  not  only  enhances  the  attractiveness  of  the 
display  but  causes  the  attention  to  become  con- 
centrated on  the  exhibit.  When  no  background 
is  used,  the  interior  of  the  store  and,  in  many 
instances,  staring  idlers  on  the  inside  tend  to 
divert  or  divide  the  attention  of  the  beholder. 


A  paint  window. 


illustrating  a  pertinent  talking  point  in  favor 
of  the  wares  on  exhibition,  are  executed  on 
slates.  This  idea  can  be  adapted  equally  well 
to  other  lines  of  merchandise. 

The  central  slate  has  a  drawing  of  a  man 
in  thoughtful  attitude.  The  word  "think"  ap- 
pears in  large  letters  and  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  arguments  as  set  forth  and 
the  brand  of  paint  advertised.  Any  paint  man 
can  think  of  a  number  of  such  arguments,  any 
one  of  which  can  be  used. 

The  next  slate  to  the  right  bears  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  burning  house  with  an  argument  as 
follows:  "You  insure  your  house  against  fire. 
Insure   against  decay   with  Jones."      In   like 


The  background  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut  is  quite  simple  and  inexpensive  of  con- 
struction; in  fact,  most  any  one  handy  with 
tools  can  make  it.  The  size,  especially  the 
width,  is  necessarily  governed  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  window.  The  height  should  not 
be  less  than  five  nor  more  than  six  feet.  A 
framework  is  first  constructed,  similar  in  shape 
to  the  one  shown  in  the  illustration,  using 
1-inch  lumber,  3  or  4  inches  wide.  Care 
should  be  exercised  to  join  the  pieces  together 
nicely  so  that  the  frame  will  be  perfectly 
square.  To  the  back  of  this  framework  tack 
heavy  muslin,  which  should  be  sized  with  glue 
water  and  then  kalsomined  some  light  color. 
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preferably  cream  or  light  tan.  The  wooden 
part  of  the  frame  should  be  stained  with  a 
dark  mission-oak  wood-dye.  At  a  small  ex- 
pense a  painting  can  be  executed  in  the  top 
panel,  to  conform  to  the  season  of  the  year — 
in  summer  a  green  landscape;  in  winter  a 
white,  snowy  one,  etc.  If  this  is  considered 
impracticable,  the  scenic  panel  may  either  be 
dispensed  with  entirely,  or  scenic  borders,  pro- 
curable at  any  first-class  wall-paper  store  for 
a  few  cents,  may  be  substituted. 

In  another  display  is  shown  an  arangement 
which  cleverly  exploits  the  uses  of  two  very 
necessary  toilet  preparations.  The  cut-glass 
vase  filled  with  artificial  violets,  on  the  central 


The  left  side  of  the  display  is  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  Violet  Ammonia.  Just  below 
the  square  fixture,  upon  which  is  arranged  a 
few  articles  suggestive  of  the  bath,  such  as  a 
sponge,  a  bath  towel,  etc.,  is  placed  a  large 
wash-bowl  to  further  emphasize  the  idea. 
From  the  bottle,  which  is  fastened  in  place  on 
the  fixture,  ribbon  streamers  extend  to  the 
cards  outlining  the  points  of  excellence,  as: 
"Softens  the  Skin,"  "Removes  Odors,"  and 
"Cleanses  the  Pores." 

In  the  center  of  the  display  outlining  the 
"money-back"  feature  is  posted  the  guarantee 
of  the  manufacturer. 

The  background  used  in  this  display  consists 


Violet  Ammonia  and  Violet  Talcum. 


pedestal,  is  suggestive  and  symbolical  of  the 
products  shown. 

FEATURING  TOILET   PREPARATIONS. 

The  right  side  of  the  display,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  card,  is  devoted  to  Talcum  Powder  for 
infants.  At  the  base  of  the  square  display  fix- 
ture, on  a  slightly  raised  platform,  is  exhibited 
an  infant's  toilet  basket,  which  contains,  be- 
sides the  necessary  baby  accessories,  a  can  of 
the  powder  in  question.  The  cards  connecting 
with  the  package  outline  the  various  points  in 
favor  of  the  commodity:  "Removes  irrita- 
tions," "Soothes  the  Skin,"  and  "Allays 
Chafing." 


of  a  narrow  violet-colored  curtain  strung  on 
a  brass  curtain  rod  and  fastened  at  each  side 
of  the  window.  The  draperies  covering  the 
different  fixtures  can  be  of  a  like  color,  al- 
though this  need  not  be  strictly  observed.  Any 
other  dark-colored  material  will  do  equally  as 
well. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  very  few  articles 
of  merchandise  are  placed  on  exhibition. 

Owing  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  window, 
it  is  sometimes  impracticable  to  install  the  dis- 
play exactly  as  shown.  However,  by  exercis- 
ing a  little  judgment  almost  any  ambitious 
clerk  or  trimmer  ought  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
these  windows. 


Next  month  Mr.  Blakley  will  describe  two  simple  and  effective  windows  oj 
a  particularly  seasonable  character. 


THE  BUSINESS  THEY  DO. 

Ten    Representative    Urni   Stores.  Widely   Separated.  Subjected   to  a    Brief    Analysis — The 

Volume  of  Income  Tabulated  and  the  Cost  of  Doin|{  Business  Ascertained 

— Some  Erroneous    Impressions  Corrected. 


Are  these  store  statements  of  general  inter- 
est? Are  our  analyses  of  them  read  and  pon- 
dered? Or  does  the  subject  appeal  to  those 
only  whose  statements  are  discussed?  We 
wish  we  knew. 

However,  in  this  article  we  are  going  to 
take  up  ten  somewhat  widely  separated  stores 
and  look  into  them.  A  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying table  will  show  that  these  stores  are 
located  in  Illinois,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and  Alberta, 
Canada.  There  are  two  in  Kansas  and  two 
in  North  Dakota. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  institute  a  general 


This  is  an  excellent  showing.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  table  giving  the  gross  earnings  of 
twenty-five  drug  stores.    The  average  is  37  V^. 

A  NORTH  DAKOTA  STORE. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  comment 
that  can  be. advanced  in  connection  with  the 
statement  supplied  by  "North  Dakota  No.  1." 
A  very  important  item  has  been  omitted — that 
of  "cost  of  goods  sold."  Our  correspondent 
concerns  himself  more  with  "bills  payable"  and 
"bills  receivable"  than  with  the  data  essential 
to  an  analysis  of  his  business  as  such.  We 
have  no  interest  other  than  that  of  ascertain- 


Inventory 

Annual  sales 

Oo«t  of  croods  sold 

Gross  profits 

Expenses 

Net  profits 

Percentage  of  erross  profit  (on  sales). 
Percentace  of  expense  (on  sales) 


Illinois. 

N.  D.  1. 

Nevada. 

Iowa. 

Okla. 

Alberta, 
Can. 

Indiana. 

Kansas  1. 

Kansas  2. 

$  9898  61 

$  5111  33 

12975  48 

$3574  22 

14222  15 

$14052  51 

$3950  00 

$  6845  51 

$  8618  93 

32573  91 

9936  71 

14168  00 

7286  67 

9616  10 

27220  15 

3300  43 

12M5  71 

10109  41 

19981  66 

8198  21 

5150  31 

5991  62 

3041  28 

7815  63 

6918  47 

12592  25 

5969  79 

2136  36 

3624  48 

4230  08 

4190  94 

8412  76 

2082  63 

4625  55 

1430  50 

1745  09 

646  11 

2680  92 

3576  8S 

4179  49 

1344  24 

705  86 

1879  39 

6122  20 

1549  16 

615  61 

39% 

42% 

29% 

37K% 

36% 

41% 

26% 

21% 

323^% 

20% 

18% 

19% 

22% 

86% 

N.  D.  2. 

$2406  76 

60S2  60 
2808  66 
2278  96 
1716  06 

562  89 

45% 

34% 


Tabulated  comparison  of  the  annual  statements  made  by  the  ten  dro^irists. 


comparison.     Each  store  will  be  considered 
independently. 

AN  ILLINOIS  STORE. 

The  Illinois  man  carries  a  stock,  according 
to  his  1914  invoice,  of  $9898.61 — stock  and 
fixtures.  He  paid  $19,981.66  for  the  goods 
he  bought  last  year,  and  his  cash  sales  footed 
the  respectable  total  of  $32,573.91.  A  nice 
business ! 

Expense  for  the  year  1913  was  $8412.76, 
which  includes  $531.23  for  depreciation  on 
fixtures,  which  is  right  and  proper.  We  find 
no  mention  made  of  proprietor's  salary,  but 
infer  that  it  is  included.  This  leaves  a  net 
profit  of  $4079.49.  Transposed  into  the  mu- 
sical language  of  percentage,  this  store  is  yield- 
ing a  gross  profit  (figured  on  sales)  of  39  per 
cent,  a  net  profit  of  13  per  cent,  and  has  an 
expense  of  26  per  cent. 


ing  whether  or  not  a  store  is  run  according  to 
approved  scientific  and  up-to-date  business 
methods.  What  the  individual's  financial  con- 
dition is  is  quite  another  story. 

From  the  incomplete  data  supplied,  how- 
ever, we  are  able  to  learn  that  the  cost  of  do- 
ing business,  figured  on  the  sales  basis,  is  21 
per  cent,  which  is  very  good  indeed.  Annual 
sales  are  not  what  they  should  be,  though.  An 
investment  of  $5000  should  mean  a  business 
of  from  $10,000  to  $12,000,  to  be  normal. 

A  NEVADA  STORE. 

"Nevada"  presents  a  decided  contrast  in  this 
respect.  Here  we  have  a  man  who  does  an 
annual  cash  business  of  $14,168  on  an  in- 
itial investment  of  $2975.48.  How  does  he 
do  it  ?  Well,  we'll  show  you,  in  part,  quoting 
from  his  letter:    "I  get  twenty-five  cents  for 
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3  ounces  of  castor  oil,  twenty-five  cents  for  3 
ounces  of  glycerin,  twenty-five  cents  for  4 
ounces  of  Rochelle  salts,  twenty-five  cents  for 
8  ounces  of  Epsom  salts.  For  ordinary  tinc- 
tures, sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  spirit  of  camphor, 
etc.,  I  get  twenty-five  cents  for  2  ounces.  For 
an  ordinary  ten-cent  letter  tablet  I  get  twenty- 
five  cents.  On  prescriptions  I  get  seventy-five 
cents  for  3-  and  4-ounce  mixtures;  one  dollar 
for  20  capsules  or  powders." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  our  correspondent 
is  able  to  put  in  the  bank  but  a  little  more  than 
$1500  per  year,  for  the  reason  that  everything 
else  in  his  locality  is  equally  as  high  and,  con- 
sequently, it  costs  more  to  live. 

This  man's  gross  profit  is  $5969.79,  and 
from  this  we  must  deduct  his  expenses, 
$4625.55,  to  get  his  net  profit,  which  is 
$1344.24.  The  proprietor's  salary,  $1900,  is 
included  in  the  expense  account. 

AN   IOWA  STORE. 

"Iowa"  had  it  figured  that  he  was  making 
a  net  profit  of  16  per  cent.  He  is  making  9 
per  cent,  which  is  vastly  different.  Stock  and 
fixtures,  $3574.22;  annual  sales,  $7286.67; 
cost  of  goods  sold,  $5150.31;  gross  profit, 
$2136.36;  expense,  $1430.50;  net  profit, 
$705.86;  gross  profit  in  percentage,  29;  per- 
centage of  expense,  20 ;  net  profit,  9  per  cent — 
that's  the  way  the  record  reads.  And  there's 
no  escaping  figures !  The  expense  account  in- 
cludes a  manager's  salary  of  $900. 

AN  OKLAHOMA  STORE. 

"Oklahoma"  does  an  annual  business  of 
$9616.10  on  an  investment  of  $4222.15,  which 
is  a  trifle  better  than  turning  his  stock  twice. 
Cost  of  goods  sold  is  $5991.62,  the  gross  profit 
is  $3624.48,  the  annual  expense  $1745.09 
($1200  proprietor's  salary),  and  the  net  profit 
is  $1879.39.  This  man's  expense  is  unusually 
low — 18  per  cent. 

A  CANADIAN  STORE. 

"Alberta,  Canada,"  writes  an  extremely 
breezy  letter,  but  fails  to  supply  the  material 
with  which  to  do  much  calculating.  We  shall 
have  to  take  his  word  for  it  all.  He  says  that 
his  stock  invoices  $14,052.51,  that  his  sales  for 
the  year  1913  were  $27,220.15,  that  his  net 
profit  was  $5122.20,  and  that  he  deducted  his 
salary  from  the  profits  before  submitting  the 
figures.    A  wise  move. 


AN  INDIANA  STORE. 

"Indiana"  does  not  give  us  the  benefit  of  an 
entire  year,  the  statement  covering  the  period 
from  May  to  November — six  months.  An  in- 
ventory gives  the  figures,  $3950.  Sales  dur- 
ing the  period  indicated  $3300.43;  cost  of 
goods,  $3041.28 ;  expense,  including  manager's 
salary,  $646.11. 

The  percentage  of  expense,  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  total  expense  by  the  total  sales, 
is  19. 

Our  correspondent  has  bought  to  the  amount 
of  $3041.28  and  sold  to  the  amount  of 
$3300.43,  the  gain  being  $259.15.  There  has, 
however,  been  an  expense  of  $646.11.  Sub- 
tracting $259.15  from  $646.11  we  find  that 
this  store  has  lost  $386.96  in  six  months.  The 
claim  is  made,  however,  that  this  deficit  has 
gone  into  additional  stock. 

TWO   KANSAS  STORES. 

"Kansas  No.  1"  won't  recognize  his  figures. 
He  had  the  item  "freight,  drayage  and  ex- 
press" charged  to  the  expense  account.  It 
doesn't  belong  there,  so  we  took  it  out  and  put 
it  where  it  does  belong:  added  it  to  the  cost 
of  goods. 

The  revised — or  our  correspondent  might 
say  disguised — record  reads  like  this:  inven- 
tory, $6845.51;  annual  sales,  $12,045.71;  cost 
of  goods,  $7815.63;  gross  profit,  $4230.08;  ex- 
pense, $3680.92.  Percentage  of  gross  profit 
is  35,  and  cost  of  doing  business,  expressed  in 
percentage,  is  22. 

Neither  will  "Kansas  No.  2"  recognize  his 
figures,  we  fear.  We  have  eliminated  book 
accounts,  cash  on  hand,  and  cash  in  bank  from 
his  inventory.  The  revised  version  is  $8618.93. 
Annual  cash  sales,  $10,109.41;  cost  of  goods 
sold,  $5918.47;  gross  profit,  $4190.94;  ex- 
pense, $3575.33;  net  profit,  $615.61.  This 
man's  cost  of  doing  business  is  35  per  cent, 
and  his  gross  profit  is  41  per  cent,  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  only  6  per  cent. 

His  expense  account  includes  a  proprietor's 
salary  of  $1300. 

ANOTHER  IN   DAKOTA. 

"Dakota  No.  2"  makes  a  claim  of  116.4  per 
cent  gross  profit,  45.8  per  cent  net  profit,  and 
an  expense  percentage  of  70.6! 

Let  us  see.  The  inventory  shows  stock  and 
fixtures  to  the  value  of  $2405.75.  The  annual 
sales  are  $5082.60;  cost  of  goods,  $2803.65; 
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gross  profit,  $3278.95;  expense,  $1716.06;  and 
net  profits,  $562.89.  The  expense  item  in- 
cludes a  manager's  salary  of  $1200. 

Now  to  find  the  percentage  of  gross  profit 
we  divide  the  gross  profit  by  the  sales.  Our 
correspondent  has  reversed  the  order,  or  com- 
mitted some  sort  of  a  similar  offense,  equally 
as  grievous,  against  the  memory  of  his  Robin- 


son's Practical.  The  actual  figures  are  45  per 
cent.  The  percentage  of  expense  is  34,  and 
the  net  profit  11  per  cent. 

Viewed  by  and  large,  as  the  saying  is,  this 
group  of  stores  shows  an  average  gross  profit 
of  38>^  per  cent,  an  average  net  profit  of  13V^ 
per  cent,  and  an  average  expense  of  25^'^^  per 
cent.  B. 


HOW  272  DRUGGISTS  PRICE  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Data  Oatherpd    from  All    Parts    of   the   Uatted    States    Reveal  a  Mo«t  Interestln|{  Condition — Lack  of 

Uniformity  Startlln|{ly  Apparent,  and   No   Standard  In  Evidence  to  Serve  as 

a  Basis  for  Computation— Many  Ueem  tt  Inadvisable  to 

Raise  Prices  Cnmmensnrate  with  the 

Advanced  Cost  of  Llvln|{. 


In  January  a  certain  inquisitive  post-card 
went  into  every  section  of  the  United  States — 
east,  west,  north,  south.  It  went  into  the 
largest  cities,  and  into  the  smallest  towns.  No 
store  was  big  enough  to  awe  it,  no  burg  boast- 
ing a  drug  store  too  unimportant  to  merit  its 
attention.  Its  one  cry  was,  "Give  us  a  line 
on  your  prescription  prices!" 

These  cards  did  not  go  to  every  drug  store 
in  the  United  States:  do  not  get  that  idea. 
Five  hundred  were  sent  out;  not  nearly 
enough,  you  see,  to  go  around.  But  quite  suf- 
ficient, on  the  other  hand,  to  answer  our 
purpose. 

The  card  bore  these  questions: 


1.  In  keeping  with  the  advance  of  the  much- 
talked-o£  cost  of  living,  have  you  advanced  your 
prescription  prices?   * 

2.  If  so,  how  much? 

3.  What  would  you  charge  for  the  following? 

R  Potassium   iodide    4  drachms. 

Syrup   Sarsaparilla    Compound. 3  ounces. 
Elixir   Lactated    Pepsin,   q.    s..6  ounces. 


Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  responses 
were  received. 

The  smallest  town  represented  contains  431 
persons;  the  largest  was  New  York  City. 

FROM    POLE  TO    POLE. 

The  prices  that  druggists  would  charge  for 
the  iodide  mixture  range  from  fifty  cents  to 
a  dollar-and-a-half !  Here  is  the  schedule:  2 
would  charge  fifty  cents;  6  would  charge  sixty 


cents;  33  would  charge  sixty-five  cents;  2 
would  charge  seventy  cents ;  102  would  charge 
seventy-five  cents;  4  would  charge  eighty 
cents;  34  would  charge  eighty-five  cents;  28 
would  charge  ninety  cents;  4  would  charge 
ninety-five  cents ;  44  would  charge  one  dollar ; 
10  would  get  a  dollar  and  a  quarter;  and  4 
would  get  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

One  of  those  who  sets  the  price  at  fifty 
cents  has  this  to  say:  *T  charge  according  to 
the  cost  of  the  material  used."  One  of  those 
who  sets  the  figure  at  one-fifty,  the  topmost 
price  mentioned,  writes  as  follows:  "I  con- 
sider our  prices  very  much  too  low,  but  how 
are  we  going  to  remedy  them  when  the  prices 
are  already  established  by  old  heads  in  the 
business?" 

A  wide  disparity,  truly.  Unwittingly  the 
poor  patient  is  as  much  a  gambler  as  the  red- 
nosed  lord  who  garners  heart-throbs  at  Monte 
Carlo.  Whether  his  medicine  costs  him  fifty 
or  seventy-five  cents,  or  a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  would  seem  to  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  what  door  he  happens  to  enter. 

Neither  the  fifty-cent  man  nor  the  dollar- 
and-a-half  man  has  advanced  his  prices  to 
keep  pace  with  the  high  cost  of  living. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  272  drug- 
gists under  discussion  have  not  advanced  their 
prescription  prices;  4  have  advanced  them 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent ;  8  have  ad- 
vanced them  thirty  per  cent;  14  twenty-five 
per  cent;  36  twenty  per  cent;  26  fifteen  per 
cent;  38  ten  per  cent;  and  4  five  per  cent. 
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Thirty-one  have  advanced  prices  somewhat, 
but  do  not  state  how  much.  One  has  advanced 
his  schedule  seventeen  and  two-thirds  per  cent, 
while  another — a  thorough  business  man,  evi- 
dently, at  least  a  man  who  keeps  records — has 
gradually  increased  his  rates  a  total  of  32.94 
per  cent  in  thirteen  years.  In  1900  this  man's 
average  price  per  prescription  was  42.1  cents; 
in  1905,  49.60  cents;  in  1910,  52.23  cents;  in 
1912,  55.9Y  cents. 

THREE-QUARTERS  OF  A  DOLLAR. 

,  ,  One  hundred  and  two  druggists  out  of  a 
total  of  272  would  charge  seventy-five  cents 
for  the  six-ounce  mixture  under  discussion, 
and  that  it  may  be  understood  that  these  drug- 
gists do  not  all  live  in  a  certain  section  of  the 
country,  let  it  be  known  that  the  102  cards 
bear  the  postmarks  of  the  following  States: 
Oregon,  New  York,  Colorado,  Maine,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  California, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Oklahoma, 
Florida,  Texas,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Michi- 
gan, North  Dakota,  Montana. 

Now,  how  did  these  men — nearly  half  the 
number — arrive  at  the  price,  seventy-five  cents  ? 
Is  there  any  system  in  general  use,  or  is  pre- 
scription price-making  a  matter  of  tradition 
and  of  individual  judgment? 

On  each  card  was  a  space  reserved  for  re- 
marks. Here  is  what  a  man  from  a  Southern 
State  says:  "If  a  dose  is  a  half  a  teaspoonful, 
$1.00;  if  a  teaspoonful,  75  cents;  if  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  65  cents.  Make  the  charge  accord- 
ing to  the  cost,  dose,  and  customer's  circum- 
stances. Never  charge  less  than  25  cents  for 
any  prescription."  A  man  from  Ohio  says: 
"We  base  our  charges  on  about  100  per  cent 
advance  on  actual  cost."  A  South  Carolina 
druggist  writes:  "Our  schedule  of  prices  on 
prescription  work  is:  1  ounce,  20  cents;  2 
ounces,  30  cents;  3  ounces,  45  cents;  every- 
thing above  3  ounces,  12^  cents  per  ounce." 
A  man  from  New  York  says:  "I  believe  6 
ounces  of  Elix.  Lact.  Pep.  and  Syr.  Spla.  Co. 
should  sell  for  65  cents.  The  iodide  adds  10 
cents."  A  man  from  New  Hampshire  says: 
"We  get  25,  35,  45,  65,  75,  and  $1.25  for  2-, 
3-,  4-,  6-,  8-,  and  16-ounce  prescriptions.  We 
add  65  cents  per  hour  for  time  required."  And 


this  from  a  man  from  Maine:  "Twice  the 
cost  of  material — 50  cents;  compounding  fee, 
20  cents;  container,  5  cents.    Total,  75  cents." 

NO  FIXED  RULE  IN  VOGUE. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  this  data 
goes,  there  is  no  fixed  rule.  With  one  eye  on 
the  price  of  beef,  and  the  other  on  his  com- 
petitors, each  individual  druggist  follows  a 
course  of  his  own.  Little  wonder  that  a  man 
from  Missouri  complains  that  "we  have  quite 
a  lot  of  trouble  in  hitting  the  price  on  refills, 
especially  if  the  prescription  was  originally  put 
up  in  a  large  city." 

This  interesting  card  comes  from  an  Arkan- 
sas store  doing  a  large  business:  "We  put  up 
a  great  many  prescriptions,  running  from  100 
to  200  a  day,  and  we  think  that  75  cents  is  the 
proper  price  for  the  mixture  mentioned." 

Forty-four  druggists  would  charge  an  even 
dollar,  and  this  figure  seems  to  have  been  ar- 
rived at  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the 
lesser  price  was.  A  man  from  Georgia  says: 
"I  see  no  reason  why  a  druggist  should  hesi- 
tate to  charge  for  prescriptions.  The  public 
expects  it."  Another  one,  this  time  from 
Rhode  Island,  says:  "A  druggist  should  not 
be  in  business  for  either  health  or  pleasure. 
There  ought  to  be  a  net  profit  at  the  end  of 
the  year."  A  man  from  Virginia  writes:  "One 
dollar,  if  given  in  teaspoonful  doses;  if  in  two- 
drachm  doses,  you  would  have  to  price  between 
75  and  90  cents."  From  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, comes,  "I  don't  believe  in  cutting." 

A  man  from  Minnesota  contributes:  "We 
now  get  65  cents  for  four  ounces,  ordinary 
mixtures;  for  four  ounces  of  a  ready-made 
cough  syrup,  without  codeine,  50  cents;  syr. 
red  spruce  and  codeine,  for  instance,  65  cents 
for  four  ounces;  ointments,  40  cents  for  one 
ounce:  if  it  contains  several  ingredients,  then 
50  cents." 

A  Connecticut  man  writes:  "When  pricing 
I  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  pre- 
scriptions to  be  filled  at  the  time,  whether  the 
customer  buys  anything  else,  whether  he  is  a 
regular  customer  or  not,  what  the  dose  of  the 
medicine  is,  and  the  time  consumed  in  com- 
pounding." 

And  lastly  a  man  from  Kansas:  "No  pre- 
scription should  be  filled  for  less  than  a  50- 
cent  filling  fee.  If  a  doctor  can  get  a  dollar 
for  the  know-how  of  writing  a  prescription, 
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then  a  druggist  should  get  at  least  fifty  cents 
for  the  know-how  of  filling  it." 

The  dollar-and-a-quarter  and  the  dollar-and- 
a-half  men  were  not  very  liberal  in  the  matter 
of  filling  in  the  "remarks"  space  on  the  post- 
card. Most  of  them  merely  stated  their  price, 
and  gave  the  percentage  of  increase.  A  man 
from  Illinois,  however,  has  this  to  say:  "We 
are  all  a  set  of  cowards.  Every  one  is  afraid 
to  ask  the  price  he  knows  he  ought  to  get,  for 
fear  of  the  other  fellow."  A  man  from  Ari- 
zona says:  "I  see  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
increase  our  prices.  Other  merchants  have." 
A  man  from  Pennsylvania  remarks:  "We 
charge  25  cents  per  ounce  for  all  prescription 
work."  And  lastly,  again,  a  man  from  Iowa 
says:  "I  am  guided  considerably  by  circum- 
stances and  the  ability  of  the  customer.  I  lay 
down  no  cast-iron  rules,  1)ut  prefer  to  indi- 
vidualize." 

A   HUNDRED  AND  TWELVE  REMAIN. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  druggists  out  of  a 
total  of  272  have  not  advanced  their  prescrip- 
tion prices.  In  spite  of  the  marked  increase 
in  the  cost  of  nearly  everything  that  costs  at 
all,  41  per  cent  of  the  druggists  represented  by 
the  cards  under  discussion  have  not  increased 
their  prescription  charges.  It  seems  almost 
incredible ! 

There  are  a  great  many  notations  on  the 
cards  that  we  have  not  cjuoted.  Some  of  them 
bear  or^  this  particular  point;  A  man  in  New- 
Hampshire  says:  "We  have  not  advanced  our 
prescription  prices  for  the  reason  that  we  are 
up  against  a  most  virulent  form  of  local  com- 
petition." Another,  this  time  from  California: 
"Owing  to  local  conditions,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  advance  our  prescription  charges,"  A 
Maryland  man  says:  "Local  conditions  pre- 
vent a  decided  increase.    We  must  be  careful." 


A  man  from  Ohio  writes:  "Physicians  dis- 
pense widely  and  we  cannot  get  better  prices." 
A  man  from  Connecticut  remarks:  "Ordinarily 
we  should  get  75  cents,  but  local  conditions 
prevent  us  from  getting  more  than  GO  cents." 
A  Michigan  man:  "You  will  find  that  the  pre- 
scription business  in  the  smaller  towns  is  a 
thing  of  the  past."  A  Rhode  Island  man:  "I 
would  like  to  advance,  but  do  not  dare  to  be 
alone  in  this  section."  A  Virginia  man:  "A 
large  percentage  of  the  prescriptions  in  this 
vicinity  are  shopped  from  store  to  store  and 
filled  by  the  lowest  bidder."  A  man  from  New 
Jersey:  "An  increase  would  be  a  rational  and 
justifiable  procedure,  but  the  minority  must 
concede  to  the  majority." 

Quite  in  contrast  is  a  card  from  Kentucky: 
"We  have  always  received  fair  prices.  Neither 
customers  nor  competitors  run  our  store !" 

There's  war  blood  in  the  Colonel's  veins! 
Incidentally  it  might  be  mentioned  that  this 
man  priced  our  prescription  at  one  dollar. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Now,  out  of  it  all  what  do  we  get? 

We  find  first  a  wide  disparity  in  price,  fifty 
cents  being  the  lowest  figure  set  on  our  hypo- 
thetical mixture,  a  dollar-and-a-half  the  high- 
est. We  find  that  what  might  be  termed  the 
prevailing  price  for  a  mixture  of  this  nature 
is  75  cents.  We  find,  furthermore,  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  set  rule  in  vogue  for  the  deter- 
mination of  price;  that  price-making  is  gov- 
erned by  tradition,  local  conditions,  and  "indi- 
vidualism." 

In  the  matter  of  price  advance,  we  find  that 
59  per  cent  of  the  druggists  who  responded  to 
our  inquiry  have  advanced  their  schedules, 
and,  conversely,  that  41  per  cent  have  not  ad- 
vanced them.  We  find  that  the  41  per  cent 
would  like  to  advance,  but  feel  that  local  con- 
ditions will  not  permit  them  to  do  so. 


So  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  reportorial  task 
of  boiling  down  and  trying  out  the  cards.  Next  month  we  shall  take  up 
another  phase  of  this  really  vital  matter — a  more  constructive ,  practical 
phase.      We  shall  draw  some  morals  from  the  conditions  portrayed. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 

"LET  GONORRHEA  REMEDIES  ALONE." 

To  the  Editors: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  and  to  congratulate 
you — and  in  doing  so  I  am  sure  I  am  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  the  entire  medical  profession 
of  America — for  your  excellent  editorial  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy entitled  "Let  Gonorrhea  Remedies 
Alone." 

All  nostrums  recommended  for  the  self- 
treatment  of  serious  diseases  are  vicious,  and 
I  know  of  nothing  more  vicious  than  ready- 
made  remedies  for  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  It 
requires,  as  you  correctly  state,  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  a  competent  specialist  who  has 
made  the  treatment  of  the  disease  his  life-work 
to  treat  gonorrhea  properly  and  prevent  it 
from  being  converted  into  a  chronic  incurable 
case,  and  to  avoid  the  numerous  dangerous 
complications  to  which  it  may  give  rise.  To 
put  up  a  ready-made  "rapid  and  complete  rem- 
edy" is  therefore  positively  criminal. 

The  criminality  of  it  will  be  more  apparent 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
no  patient  himself  is  competent  to  state  even 
whether  he  has  gonorrhea  or  not,  because  not 
every  urethral  discharge  is  necessarily  gonor- 
rheal. I  have  now  under  treatment,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  who,  on  noticing  a  discharge, 
foolishly  began  treating  himself  with  internal 
balsamics  and  injections,  kept  it  up  for  three 
weeks,  and,  the  case  getting  worse  instead  of 
better,  applied  for  medical  advice.  A  cursory 
examination  showed  beyond  doubt  that  what 
the  patient  was  suffering  from  was  not  gonor- 
rhea but  chancre  within  the  urethra.  He  had 
thus  lost  valuable  time,  and  instead  of  getting 
antisyphilitic  treatment  had  permitted  the  poi- 
son to  circulate  untrammeled  in  his  system. 
Hundreds  of  such  cases  could  be  reported. 

Keep  it  up,  editor!  I  am  not  an  extremist. 
I  know  there  are  numerous  household  and 
otherwise  harmless  remedies  which,  under  our 
present  social-economic  conditions,  the  drug- 
gist cannot  help  putting  up  and  pushing;  but 
let  him  leave  such  serious  and  dangerous  dis- 


eases as  gonorrhea,  syphilis,  nephritis,  etc., 
alone.  They  tax  the  skill  of  the  most  compe- 
tent and  most  conscientious  physicians,  and  it 
is  criminal  to  delude  oneself  and  the  public 
with  the  belief  that  there  are  ready-made,  bot- 
tled and  sealed,  "rapid  and  complete"  remedies 
for  them. 

Wishing  your  journal,  which  fully  deserves 
the  subtitle  "A  Live  Magazine  for  Druggists," 
all  the  success  it  deserves,  I  am,  sir,  very  cor- 
dially yours, 

William  J.  Robinson,  M.D. 

New  York  City. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  A  TIME-HONORED 
CUSTOM. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  a  country  druggist  of  28  years'  grind 
at  the  pestle,  and  until  I  read  Mr.  Maxwell's 
article  in  the  February  Bulletin  I  did  not 
know  that  the  old,  time-honored  custom  of 
asking  a  customer,  "Is  there  anything  else  to- 
day?" "Do  you  think  of  anything  more  now 
in  our  line?"  "Is  that  all  at  present?"  "Can 
we  show  you  something  else  along  that  line?" 
and  other  remarks  of  a  like  nature,  was  taboo. 

It  has  never  made  much  difference  to  me 
just  what  I  said  to  a  customer,  but  it  has  al- 
ways made  a  vast  difference  in  what  manner 
I  said  it.  I  always  use  the  particular  phrase 
and  inflection  that  I  think  will  best  impress  the 
particular  customer  whom  I  address. 

I  have  voiced  this  little  set  phrase  in  one 
form  or  another  perhaps  on  an  average  of  100 
times  a  day  for  28  years.  That  makes  over 
1,000,000  times. 

I  am  an  old  fossil  and  set  in  my  ways,  and 
if  I  continue  in  the  drug  business  28  years 
longer  (and  I  suppose  I  shall  if  I  live,  for  I 
don't  know  anything  else  except  the  drug  busi- 
ness— and  not  much  about  that),  if  I  continue 
28  years  longer,  I  say,  I  shall  have  voiced  that 
little  phrase  about  two  and  a  half  million 
times ! 

Moreover,  I  always  thank  a  customer  when 
he  pays  me  for  a  purchase.  I  suppose  that's 
out  of  style,  too! 

Well,  I  don't  care;  I  am  going  to  keep  on 
being  old-style,  in  some  ways. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  newer 
remedies,  the  new  methods  of  doing  business 
and  of  advertising,  and  in  touch  with  the  new 
laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy;  but 
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I'm  going  to  keep  right  on  in  the  old  rut  when 
it  comes  to  asking  my  customers,  "Is  there 
anything  else  to-day?" 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Maxwell  that  there  isn't 
a  great  deal  of  sense  in  it.  But  what's  the 
sense  in  asking  your  friend,  every  time  you 
meet  him,  "How  are  you?"  What  business  is 
it  of  yours,  unless  you  happen  to  be  his  family 
physician  or  a  possible  beneficiary  of  his  will? 
In  either  of  which  cases,  while  it  would  be 
your  business,  it  would  be  rather  impolite  to 
inquire  into  details  regarding  his  health. 

Then  there's  that  equally  bright  remark 
always  made  to  the  party  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  and  to  "chums,"  or  to  well-known 
acquaintances,  namely,  "Hello!" 

We  make  fun  of  Orientals  for  bowing  when 
they  meet  an  acquaintance,  and  politely  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  health  of  their  "most  honorable 
and  distinguished  great-grandfather,"  etc. 
But,  after  all,  is  there  really  any  more  sense 
in  our  silly  way  of  saying,  "How'de  do!" 

Mr,  Maxwell  opines  that  "the  use  of  such 
questions  by  a  salesman  shows  either  ignorance 
of,  or  indifference  to,  the  possibilities  of  sales- 
manship." Sure  it  does!  That's  just  as  clear 
as  mud !  The  clerk  should  grab  a  tooth-brush 
or  hair-brush,  or  something  else,  quick !  And 
if  it's  a  brush  he  gets  his  hand  on  first,  stick  it 
out  in  front  of  the  customer  who  has  just 
made  the  purchase.  If  the  customer  happens 
to  be  a  woman,  tell  her  its  bristles  won't  shed 
any  more  than  those  on  an  Arkansas  razorback 
hog;  that  the  firm  buys  them  in  large  quanti- 


ties direct  from  the  manufacturer  in  Moscow; 
that  they  arc  made  from  genuine  Russian  bris- 
tles; and  that  they  are  now  on  sale  at  the  re- 
markably low  price  of  18  cerrts  each. 

If  the  customer  is  a  man,  snatch  up  a  safety- 
razor — do  it  with  speed — and  lay  it  out  in 
front  of  him,  and  tell  him  each  blade  will  shave 
from  20  to  30  times  without  a  pull,  and  will 
make  the  skin  as  soft  and  smooth  as  a  baby's. 
Tell  him  King  George  of  England  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  each  uses  this  particular  brand 
of  safety-razor. 

Do  anything;  it  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence what;  but  for  the  love  of  Mike,  don't  be 
so  old-fashioned  as  to  politely  and  pleasantly 
ask  a  customer,  "Is  there  anything  else 
to-day!" 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  a  dyed-in-the-wool  old 
mossback,  but  I  am  going  to  stick  to  it ! 

Is  there  anything  else  to-day,  Mr.  Maxwell? 

Larned,  Kansas.  M.   K.  BaRBER. 


REFORMING     THE    A.     PH.    A.     MEETINGS: 
THREE  LETTERS. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  read  with  much  interest  your  paper  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Bulletin  making  sug- 
gestions as  to  changes  of  procedure  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
Your  suggestions  meet  with  my  hearty  ap- 
proval, and  I  hope  that  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded to  give  these  proposed  changes  a  trial 


Four  Interior  views  of  the  Marks  dru«  store.  Park  Falls,  Wisconsin,  A.  F.  Marks,  proprietor. 
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at  the  coming  meeting  in  Detroit,  to  which  we 
are  all  looking  forward  with  much  pleasant 
anticipation.  W.  B.  Day. 

Chicago,  111. 

To  the  Editors : 

To  say  that  the  propositions  put  forward  by 
you  on  page  67  of  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy for  February  meet  my  hearty  approval 
is  putting  it  rather  mildly,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  devote 
some  additional  space  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  during  the  coming 
months  to  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject, 
and  to  secure  if  possible  the  cooperation  of 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  in  bringing  about  the 
adoption  of  a  revised  programme  for  the  De- 
troit meeting. 

I  believe  that  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Association  could  be  very  materially  improved 
if  they  were,  like  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  restricted  to  four  days  instead  of 
six.  This  would  allow  men  who  have  other 
business  to  attend  to,  and  who  are  nevertheless 
interested  in  the  progress  of  pharmacy,  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  with  the 
least  possible  waste  of  time  and  secure  a  maxi- 
mum of  profit.  M.  I.  Wilbert. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  read  your  article  on  page  67  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  and  am  glad  that 
some  one  has  taken  up  this  subject  of  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  coordination  in  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association.  What  the 
Association,  as  a  body,  needs  is  not  new 
clothing.  It  needs  to  be  stripped  to  the  waist 
and  exercised  in  a  good  gymnasium  so  that  the 
muscular  portion  of  the  body  will  coordinate 
with  the  gray  matter,  and  the  latter  needs  to 
be  oxygenated  somewhat. 

I  hope  that  Brother  Seltzer  will  carry 
through  to  effect  the  systematic  blackboard 
scheme  mentioned  by  you.  This  is  done  to 
perfection  in  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
so  that  members  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
different  sections  at  any  given  hour  of  the  day. 

I  agree  with  you,  too,  that  we  should  have 
our  breakfasts  earlier  and  our  smoking  time 
over  the  "pipe  of  peace"  in  the  evening. 

Lawrence,  Kansas.  I^.  E.  SayrE. 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO  MAKE  ELIXIR  OF 
CALISAYA. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  following  formula  will  be  found  a 
quick  way  to  make  clear  elixir  of  calisaya  with- 
out filtering: 

Quinine  sulphate   30  grains. 

Cinchonidine  sulphate    15  grains. 

Cinchonine  sulphate   15  grains. 

Tr.  cudbear  1  fluidounce. 

Alcohol 8  fluidounces. 

Water     8  fluidounces. 

Syrup  q.  s.  to  make 32  fluidounces. 

Tr.  sweet  orange  peel 2  fluidounces. 

Put  the  ialkaloids  in  a  quart  graduate  and  add  8 
fluidounces  of  alcohol ;  stir,  and  then  add  8  ounces  of 
water,  to  dissolve.  Add  the  tincture  of  sweet  orange 
peel,  the  tincture  of  cudbear,  and  then  syrup  enough  to 
make  32  fluidounces.  Stir,  and  a  clear  elixir  will  be 
made  without  need  of  filtering. 

If  a  stronger  orange  flavoring  is  desired,  add 
more  of  the  tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  G.  J.   CeRVELLI. 


SOME  PRESCRIPTION! 

To  the  Editors : 

We  are  handing  you  herewith  a  "prescrip- 
tion" written  not  long  since  by  one  of  our  local 
"doctors."    What  do  you  think  of  it?    When 


finally  deciphered  we  found  that  it  called  for 
20  grains  of  zinc  sulphate,  20  grains  of  acetate 
of  lead,  and  10  grains  of  powdered  opium. 
Louisville,  Miss.  N.   S.  Fox. 


HE  IS  RIGHT  ABOUT  IT. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  quite  often  read  your  articles  on  "Profits 
and  Earnings,"  but  there  is  one  thing  I  have 
never  noticed  in  your  calculations.  If  I  have 
overlooked  it  I  offer  my  apologies. 

The  average  druggist  occupies  the  house 
over  his  store,  and  the  rent  for  this  portion  of 
the  building  should  certainly  not  be  included 
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in  the  store  expenses.  I  believe,  however,  that 
many  druggists  charge  the  rent  of  the  whole 
building  to  store  expense.  The  maximum  rent 
to  pay  for  one's  residence  certainly  should  not 
exceed  one-fourth  the  man's  salary.  Therefore 
if  a  druggist  allows  himself  $1000  a  year 
salary,  and  occupies  the  house  over  the  store, 
$250  of  the  total  rent  of  the  building  should 
come  out  of  this  $1000,  and  the  balance 
charged  to  store  expense. 

If  I  am  wrong  I  will  appreciate  any  criti- 
cism. M.  Joseph  Fadgen. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


TWO    PRIZE  SPECIMENS. 

The  orders  shown  in  the  accompanying  re- 
production have  recently  come  to  us  from 
readers  of  the  Bulletin.  The  first  order 
comes  to  us  from  W.  Z.  Gibson,  prescription 
druggist,  Gibson,  N.  C.  Mr.  Gibson  says  that 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  order  he  found 
that  hydrogen  peroxide  was  the  article  desired. 


Guy  F.  Howe,  proprietor  of  the  Howe  phar- 
macy, Narka,  Kansas,  sends  the  second  one 
and  explains  that  while  it  was  a  hard  proposi- 
tion at  first,  he  found  after  a  few  questions 
that  his  customer  wanted  potassium  perman- 
ganate. 


HERE  YOU  ARE— A  PROBLEM! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  just  had  a  puzzling  mathematical 
problem  to  work  out,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
it  might  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  Will  you  not  print 
it  and  call  for  answers  from  your  subscribers? 

We  have  580  pounds  of  a  liquid  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.37.  The  volume  is  50.8 
gallons.  To  what  volume  will  this  have  to  be 
reduced  to  raise  the  specific  gravity  to  1.41? 
Only  water  is  evaporated. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


E.  KiMMICH. 


Just  simply  can't  do  without  the  Bulletin  ! 
Of  all  my  journals,  which  consist  of  thirteen 
others,  I  anticipate  and  appreciate  most  the 
coming  of  the  Bulletin.  I  have  never  pos- 
sessed or  purchased  but  one  other  article 
"Made  in  Detroit"  that  rendered  me  more 
pleasure  and  service,  and  that  was  my  Ford 
Benzine  Buggy.  With  the  two  I  pass  my 
leisure  moments  most  enjoyably.  When  I 
can't  ride,  I  read !  H.  E.  Read. 

Altamont,  Kansas. 

I  like  every  department  of  the  journal  and 
wish  you  a  prosperous  year  in  1914.  Have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  your  journal  for  six 
years,  ever  since  I  went  into  the  drug  business, 
and  feel  that  I  need  no  other  drug  journal  than 
the  Bulletin.  Jewell  Still. 

Arkansas  City,  Ark. 

I  find  that  other  journals  suffer  by  compari- 
son with  the  Bulletin.  It  contains  more 
points  for  more  people  than  any  other  journal. 
More  power  to  you !  E.G.  Hanford. 

Stamford,  N.  Y. 

You  have  the  best  drug  magazine  on  the 
market.  I  only  wish  it  were  published  once  a 
week  instead  of  monthly.      R.  H.  Scruggs. 

Laurel,  Miss. 

In  your  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
druggists  in  general,  I  extend  to  you  my  sin- 
cerest  wishes  for  unbounded  success. 

Colorado  City,  Colo.  DaVID  L.  PoE. 

I  shall  be  very  disappointed  to  miss  even  a 
single  number  now  that  I  know  its  value  to 
pharmacists.      Miss  Margaret  Strickler. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

I  always  have  a  dollar  for  the  Bulletin. 
and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Bokoshe,  Okla.  H.  A.  VOLLMER. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  dmg  journal 
which  gives  me  satisfaction. 

Aylmer,  Ont.  E-  A.  RiCHARDS. 

Couldn't  keep  house  without  the  Bulletin. 
It  beats  them  all.     Harry  A.  Underriner. 

Effingham,  111. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


One  dollar  is  paid  by  return  mail  for  all  contribu- 
tions accepted  for  this  department.  The  ideas  must  be 
reasonably  new  and  must  not  have  been  printed  on  this 
page  before. 

DISPLAYING  MIRRORS  AND  HAIR-BRUSHES. 

Walter  M.  Chase,  Bangor,  Maine:  The 
proper  displaying  of  mirrors  and  hair-brushes 
has  always  been  a  question  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty with  us.  If  the  brushes  are  piled  into 
a  show-case  in  a  mixed-up  jumble  it  is  neces- 
sary when  showing  them  to  paw  over  the 
whole  lot,  and  then  not  always  can  we  find  the 
one  we  were  hunting  for.  With  mirrors  the 
task  is  even  more  difficult.  We  cannot  pile 
them  one  on  the  other,  for  the  surface  of  the 
backs  mars  very  easily,  and  to  display  each  one 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  case  would  require 
too  much  show-case  space.  Of  course,  we 
could  keep  them  stowed  away  in  drawers,  but 
no  one  is  reminded  to  buy  an  article  he  does 
not  see.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  we 
have  devised  the  following  arrangement: 

We  secured  at  a  local  hardware  store  a  num- 
ber of  "fanlight  eyes"  four  inches  high  and 


two  inches  wide  at  the  base.  Five  of  these 
were  secured  by  screws  to  one  end  of  the  show- 
case at  intervals  of  four  and  one-half  inches. 
At  a  distance  of  54  inches  toward  the  center 
of  the  case  were  secured  five  more  "fanlight 
eyes"  parallel  to  the  first  five.  Between  the 
"eyes"  of  each  set  was  placed  a  three-eighth- 
inch  glass  rod  54  inches  in  length.  This  gave 
us  five  rods  4  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
case  and  extending  54  inches  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  case.  Against  the  rods 
were  placed  the  brushes  and  mirrors  in  an  up- 
right position.  We  were  enabled  in  this  man- 
ner to  display  about  50  brushes  and  40  mirrors 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  one  showed  plainly 
to  the  prospective  customer  and  at  the  same 


time  obviated  the  chance  of  scratching  or  mar- 
ring the  polished  woods.  All  this  in  a  space 
24  by  54  inches. 

Since  adopting  this  means  of  display  we 
have  found  that  our  sales  on  these  articles 
have  nearly  doubled. 


A  JUG  WHEEL. 

Fred  B.  Potter,  Republic,  Kansas:  The  pic- 
ture supplied  herewith  will  illustrate  our  jug 
rack.  It  occupies  a  corner  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  use,  and  effects  a  considerable  saving 
of  space.  It  is  made  from  a  pair  of  old  buggy 
wheels  set  on  a  shaft,  the  latter  fastened  per- 


pendicularly. The  upper  surface  of  each 
wheel  is  made  into  a  shelf:  on  this  shelf  we 
place  our  jugs.  When  it  is  stated  that  each 
wheel  is  capable  of  being  turned,  or  revolved, 
the  philosophy  of  the  device  will  be  readily 
understood. 

A  curtain  hangs  across  the  corner. 


A  NON-EXPLOSIVE  CLEANING  FLUID. 

Thomas  Francis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  The 
following  is  a  formula  for  a  cleaning  fluid  that 
won't  burn  or  explode.  We  have  been  selling 
this  preparation  with  increasing  success  for  the 
last  three  years.  We  sell  a  two-ounce  bottle 
for  fifty  cents.  The  oil  of  wintergreen  is 
added  to  give  it  a  more  pleasing  odor. 

Carbon  tetrachloride  12  fluidounces. 

Benzine    4  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  wintergreen,  synth 16  drops. 

Mix. 
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Improving  Liniment  Formulas. — 

"Though  comparatively  unimportant  as  medicinal 
agents,  liniments  are  frequently  dispensed,  and  would 
long  since  have  been  discarded  from  works  of  authority 
were  they  considered  by  the  medical  profession  to  be 
entirely  worthless,"  says  Thomas  Latham,  of  New 
York,  in  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Following  this 
introductory  statement,  Mr.  Latham  suggests  a  number 
of  improvements  in  formulas.  For  making  liniment  of 
ammonia  he  advances  the  following : 

Ammonia  water   400  Cc. 

Liq.   paraffin   oil 660  Cc. 

Oleic  acid    60  Cc. 

The  latter  remains  a  constant  emulsion,  never  con- 
gealing as  when  made  with  vegetable  oils.  Alcohol  is 
not  needed  to  maintain  liquidity. 

UNIMENTUM  CALCIS,  U.   S.  P. 

The  title,  liniment,  scarcely  describes  this  valuable 
compound,  much  used  under  the  name  of  carron  oil. 
The  lime-water  should  be  of  the  best,  and  placed  in  the 
bottle  first.  On  adding  the  linseed  oil  in  exactly  equal 
volume  emulsification  takes  place  at  once. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORS,  U.  S.  P. 

Camphor,  in  coarse  powder 200  grammes. 

Cottonseed  oil   800  grammes. 

Improved  by  using  yellow  paraffin  oil  at  one-third 
the  price  of  cottonseed  oil.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
for  retaining  the  cottonseed  oil. 

UNIMENTUM    SAPONIS,  U.  S.  P. 

Soap,  dried  and  granulated 60  grammes. 

Camphor   45  grammes. 

Oil  rosemary 10  Cc. 

Alcohol   725  Cc. 

Water  to  make 1000  Cc. 

The  directions  are  to  heat  the  soap  on  a  water-bath 
with  the  water  until  a  clear  gelatinous  mass  results.  To 
this  the  alcohol  is  to  be  gradually  added,  having  had 
the  other  ingredients  previously  dissolved  in  it. 

Suggested  fortnula:  Dissolve  the  soap  in  fine  powder 
in  the  alcohol  containing  the  other  ingredients.  Any 
bottle  of  sufficient  capacity  may  be  used,  and  the  opera- 
tion conducted  cold  and  finished  in  an  hour  or  two. 
Filtration  concludes  it. 

LINIMENTUM   SAPONIS   MOLLIS,   U.   S.   P. 

Soft  soap   650  grammes. 

Oil  of  lavender  flowers 20  Cc. 

Alcohol   to   make 1000  Cc. 

Amended  by  using  the  cheap  methyl  salicylate  in- 
stead of  the  dear  oil  of  lavender,  with  better  covering 
effect.  No  need  to  use  imported  green  soap  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  never  green),  we  now  having  a  most  ex- 
cellent domestic  article  made  with  linseed  oil,  at  one- 
fourth  the  price. 

UNIMENTUM   ACONITI  ET  CHLOROFORMI,    N.    F. 

Fid.   ext.   aconite 46  Cc. 

Alcohol     80  Cc. 

Chloroform    126  Cc. 

Soap  liniment    760  Cc. 

This  excellent  liniment  can  be  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  menthol,  20  grammes,  in  which  combination 
it  is  a  great  favorite  with  physicians. 


The  author  also  recommends  the  following  formulas 
as  yielding  preparations  which  give  good  satisfaction : 

ANALGESIC  LIQUID  BALM. 

Methyl    salicylate    80  Cc. 

Menthol     8      gramme*. 

Saponin     1.80  grammes. 

Hydrous  lanolin    80  grammes. 

Water  to   make 120  Cc. 

Weigh  the  lanolin  into  a  mortar,  dissolve  the  methyl 
salicylate,  menthol,  and  saponin  successively  together, 
triturate  with  the  lanolin,  and  add  water  gradually  to 
complete  an  emulsion. 

A  solid  form  of  the  above  for  tubes  can  be  made 
with  the  same  ingredients,  omitting  the  water,  and  sub- 
stituting cold  cream  made  with  liquid  paraffin. 

UNIVERSITY  RUB. 

Methyl   salicylate    1.00  Cc. 

Spt.   camphor    20.00  Cc. 

Ext.   witch-hazel    26.00  Cc. 

Alcohol    60.00  Cc. 

A  favorite  with  athletes. 

BOSTON  LINIMENT,  OR  VETERINARY  UNIMENT. 

Ess.    oil   mustard 8.00  Cc 

Oil    turpentine    20.00  Cc. 

Castor  oil   10.00  Cc 

Alcohol    67.00  Cc 

Tr.  red  saunders  to  color. 

Collapsible  Tubes  and  Ointments. — 

"Physicians  are  coming  more  and  more  to  order 
ointments  dispensed  in  collapsible  tubes,"  said  George 
M.  Beringer  in  a  paper  read  before  his  State  associa- 
tion. "The  usual  methods  of  filling  the  tubes  are  by 
means  of  a  spatula  or  by  melting  and  pouring  the  oint- 
ment into  the  tube  before  the  ointment  has  quite  solidi- 
fied. The  first  of  these  is  rather  troublesome  and 
'messy.*  1  he  second  cannot  be  used  in  very  many  cases 
without  having  an  uneven  admixture  of  the  ingredients 
and  an  ointment  far  from  smooth. 

"The  following  has  been  found  a  convenient,  clean, 
and  rapid  method :  The  prepared  ointment  is  placed  in 
a  thin  streak  along  the  center  of  a  piece  of  suitable 
paper  (preferably  parchmentized)  about  one  and  a 
quarter  times  the  length  of  the  tube  to  be  filled  and 
about  three  or  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  paper  and  ointment  may  be 
rolled  into  a  pipe  of  slightly  smaller  diameter  than  that 
of  the  tube.  This  pipe  is  inserted  into  the  tube  and  the 
outer  end  of  the  paper  folded  over.  The  folding  over 
is  continued  and  the  paper  withdrawn  as  the  ointment 
is  expressed  into  the  tube. 

"In  this  way  the  tube  is  filled  as  solidly  as  by  a 
machine,  and  with  little  or  no  loss  or  smearing." 

Should  Be  Destroyed. — 

F.  M.  Apple,  writing  in  the  Spatula,  says  there  is  one 
shelf  bottle  that  is  commonly  found  in  the  pharmacy 
that  should  be  taken  out  and  destroyed  without  delay, 
viz.,  that  intended  for  cod-liver  oil.  This  is  filled  and 
refilled  until  it  renders  first-class  oils  unfit  for  use,  the 
cause  for  which  is  well  known  to  every  experienced 
pharmacist.  He  makes  it  a  custom  to  bottle  his  cod- 
liver  oil  in  containers,  not  holding  over  one  pint,  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  perfectly  dry.  One  of  these  filled 
bottles  serves  as  a  shelf  bottle  until  it  is  emptied,  when 
it  is  thrown  away  and  another  filled  one  takes  its  place. 
Thus  he  always  has  a  fresh  bottle  open— and  the  rank- 
smelling  container  is  eliminated,  or,  better  stated,  pre- 
vented. 
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specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction   or   comment   in   this   department   of   the 

Bulletin. 


Showers  of  Perfume:  A  Novel  Easter  Display. — 

We  are  reproducing  an  Easter  window  arranged  last 
year  with  good  effect  by  Robert  E.  Wood,  of  Owosso, 
Michigan.  The  idea  hinges  on  the  use  made  of  a  com- 
mon, every-day,  garden  sprinkler,  which  was  hung  well 
up,  as  illustrated. 

Through  the  numerous  holes  in  the  "nozzle"  of  the 
sprinkler  as  many  strings  (druggists'  twine  of  differ- 
ent colors)  as  there  were  holes  were  passed.  This  was 
easily  accomplished  by  unscrewing  the  nozzle,  thereby 
detaching  it.  The  strings  were  knotted  on  the  inside, 
and  the  nozzle  screwed  back  in  place  again. 

The  unattached  ends  of  the  strings  extended  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  window,  and  were  then  run  into 
what  appeared  to  be  bottles  of  perfume  of  correspond- 
ing colors — that  is  to  say,  a  red  string  went  into  a  bot- 


tle of  red  perfume,  a  green  string  into  green  perfume, 
etc.  To  accomplish  this  the  stoppers  in  the  bottles 
were  removed,  the  string-ends  put  in,  and  the  stoppers 
replaced. 

There  was  no  actual  perfume  in  the  bottles,  merely 
colored  water.  The  bottles  were  not  all  filled,  either; 
some  filled,  perhaps,  some  half-filled ;  some  a  quarter- 
filled,  and  so  on.  For  months  empty  bottles  having 
good,  clean,  bright  labels  were  laid  aside  and  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  making  this  window,  as  fast  as  the  per- 
fume  was   sold  out. 

Crepe  paper,  artificial  flowers,  and  placards  com- 
pleted the  trim.  The  general  effect  was  good ;  the 
shower  effect  excellent.  This  idea  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved upon  by  arranging  a  more  attractive  and  artis- 
tic background. 


A  Home-made  Calendar. — 

The  calendar  pictured  herewith  was  assembled  and 
put  into  shape  at  the  store  from  which  it  emanated. 
The  South  Side  Drug  Store,  Bluefield,  West  Virginia, 
S.  H.  Bradley  manager,  make  their  own  calendars  this 
way  every  year. 

The  mats  are  bought  from  a  company  whose  busi- 


ness it  is  to  supply  photographic  material,  and  the  cal- 
endar pads  from  a  wholesale  drug  house.    The  aid  of  a 
near-by  printer  is  invoked,  a  local  view  post-card  is  in- 
serted, and  the  job  is  completed! 
Not  a  bad  idea. 

A  Competitive  Sales  System. — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  James  A.  S.  Woodrow  outlined 
the  salesmanship  methods  in  use  at  his  store,  and  there 
are  several  whole  lectures  hidden  away  in  his  conclud- 
ing paragraphs,  which  we  quote : 

"When  the  customer  asks  for  a  certain  article,  wrap 
it  up,  give  him  his  change,  and  start  your  salesmanship 
talk  in  an  offhand  way  as  if  it  were  an  afterthought. 
You'll  find  he  gets  interested  pretty  quick.  Many  times 
we  do  not  show  the  article  we  casually  mention  until 
he  asks  a  couple  of  times  to  see  it.  Finally  we  hear, 
'Would  you  mind  exchanging  this  for  the  one  you  were 
telling  about?'  Sounds  good,  doesn't  it? — and  he  gladly 
pays  the  difference  in  price. 

"Have  the  right  goods. 

"Know  the  goods. 

"Believe  in  the  goods. 

"Tackle  every  customer. 

"Make  up  your  mind  you  are  going  to  sell  him  and 
you  will. 

"Once  in  a  while  you  will  meet  defeat,  but  that 
makes  you  all  the  stronger  and  more  determined.  You 
say  to  yourself.  Can  my  selling  talk  be  improved?  Did 
I  handle  the  case  right? 

"We  each  keep  a  daily  sale  card  which  not  only 
shows  our  successes  but  our  failures.    This  card  is  al- 
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most  as  valuable  as  the  selling-talk  card.  None  of  us 
wants  to  turn  in  an  empty  card  or  nearly  so,  and  for 
our  own  satisfaction  we  see  to  it  that  our  individual 
cards  make  a  good  showing.  The  failures  make  us  all 
the  more  determined  to  win  out. 

"In  closing,  I  will  answer  a  question  that  is  often 
put  to  me,  'Does  this  method  of  selling  injure  your 
business?'  I  have  asked  myself  the  same  question  a 
number  of  times,  and  to  answer  it  have  watched  the  ef- 
fect closely  on  customers,  and  from  experience  I  can 
say  it  does  not ;  it  increases  business." 

An  Attractive  Window. — 

The  trim  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
was  one  that   attracted  considerable  attention   in   To- 


wanda,  Pennsylvania.  It  appeared  in  the  window  of 
E.  P.  Kester,  druggist,  and  is  decidedly  novel  in  con- 
ception and  arrangement. 

Announcing  an  Opening. — 

Within  certain  limits  the  best  the  printer  can  do  is 
considered  not  one  whit  too  good,  when  the  time  comes 
to  prepare  the  message  which  is  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  announcement  and  invitation. 

After   all   has   been   said,   an   announcement  of  the 


opening  of  a  new  store  is,  in  essence,  a  call  for  patron- 
age, and  for  that  reason  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
of  much  more  than  passing  importance. 

Due  consideration  was  given  this  point  by  Harold  S. 
Overman  and  Sidney  G.  Etheridge,  who  opened  a  new 
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Store  at  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  on  December 
23,  1913.  We  are  showing  one  side  of  their  announce- 
ment, which  was  printed  in  light  green  on  deckle-edged 
white  paper  of  excellent  quality. 

Displaying  Pipes  on  Racks. — 

The  most  advantageous  method  of  displaying  pipes 
is  on  a  rack,  says  Tobacco.  Of  these  there  are  a  great 
variety  to  be  obtained  on  the  market,  which  vary  in 
price,  size,  beauty,  and  convenience.  In  some  the  back- 
ing is  the  wood  in  natural  grain ;  in  others  the  wood  is 
grained ;  in  some  it  is  neatly  covered  with  flannel,  baize, 
silk,  satin,  velveteen,  velvet,  and  plush. 

In  still  others  gaudy  wall-papers  or  the  delicate 
tissue-papers  are  utilized.  The  best  backing  has  a  color 
which  throws  the  pipe  into  relief.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  background  of  the  pipe  rack  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  effect  of  the  window. 

Rubber  Bands  for  Wrapping. — 

Innumerable  rubber  bands  are  used  daily  in  drug 
stores,  and  their  use  is  decidedly  a  convenience.  But 
whether  it  pays  or  not  is  quite  another  story.  Where 
the  element  of  time  is  not  an  object,  string  undoubtedly 
comes  under  the  wire  a  little  in  the  lead.  S.  M.  Smith, 
contributing  to  System,  states  that  a  large  retail  drug- 
gist after  a  careful  test  and  a  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  the  time  of  the  clerk  (especially  during  the 
busier  times  of  day),  and  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  twine  and  rubber  bands,  concluded  band  wrap- 
ping was  better. 


TELEPHONE  SALESMANSHIP. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  washing  the  baby  when  the  telephone  bell  rang.  She  rolled  the  little  one  in  a 
bath  towel,  and  hastened  to  respond. 

"Mrs.  Smith?"  inquired  a  deep,  bass  voice. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  Mrs.   Smith,  do   you  ever  use  castor  oil  in  your  home?" 

'Why,  yes ;  sometimes." 

"Well,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me.  but  I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  new  Tasteless  Castor  Oil." 

And  in  twenty  words  he  told  her. 

Next  day  Mrs.  Smith  received  a  form  letter  beginning  with :  "Referring  to  our  telephone  con- 
versation yesterday,  etc." 

Down  to  the  minute,  this ! 
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Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  BuiyLE- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  m.ust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
m,unications . 


Removing  Varnish  from  Floors. 
A.  H.  K. — Where  oil  colors  or  varnish  are  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  surface  of  floors  or  furniture,  it  is 
usual  to  treat  them  with  soda.  As  a  rule  a  solution  of 
ordinary  washing  soda  is  employed,  and  applied  cold. 
This,  in  time,  accomplishes  its  task,  but  its  action  is 
slow  and  not  very  efficient.  A  far  better  way  is  to  use 
caustic  soda,  which  can  be  bought  in  iron  cans,  and  use 
the  solution  hot.  With  a  hot  lye  of  this  sort  oil  color 
can  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  varnishes  nearly 
as  rapidly.  As  the  solution  attacks  the  skin,  it  should 
be  applied  with  a  cotton  or  hemp  swab.  A  bristle  brush 
is  useless  for  the  purpose,  as  the  bristles  dissolve  al- 
most immediately  in  the  lye,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
handle  of  the  brush,  while  cotton  or  hemp  is  not 
affected.  When  the  wood  is  clean  it  should  be  well 
washed  with  water.  The  strong  soda  lye  darkens  the 
color  of  oak,  but  if  this  be  objectionable,  it  can  easily 
be  corrected  by  brushing  the  wood  over  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  washing  it  thoroughly  as  soon  as  the 
color  is  satisfactory,  and  finishing  with  a  weak  solution 
of  soda  to  neutralize  the  last  traces  of  acid.  In  apply- 
ing the  acid,  neither  cotton  nor  hemp  can  be  used,  as 
they  are  quickly  destroyed,  but  bristle  brushes  are  not 
affected  unless  they  are  bound  with  iron.  In  general, 
care  should  be  taken  never  to  use  muriatic  acid  in 
rooms  or  workshops  where  iron  tools  are  lying  about, 
as  the  vapor,  even  from  dilute  acid,  is  quickly  diffused 
through  the  rooms,  and  attacks  all  iron  or  steel  that  it 
can  reach.  The  best  way  is  to  make  all  acid  applica- 
tions in  the  open  air.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  cotton  or  linen  clothes  should  be  worn  in  using  the 
soda  lye,  as  a  drop  of  lye,  falling  on  woolen  cloth,  im- 
mediately makes  a  hole. 


Two  Partners:  How  Should  They  Divide  Upf 
B.  D.  S.  writes:  "Kindly  help  us  out  in  the  follow- 
ing situation: 

"A.  &  B.  pays  $600  cash  on  a  drug  stock  and  give 
notes  for  the  balance  due  on  stock.  At  the  end  of  a 
certain  period  the  business  stands  as  follows:  Stock 
and  fixtures  to  the  value  of  $3000  clear,  the  notes  hav- 
ing been  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  business. 

"A.  is  charged  with  all  cash  and  merchandise  with- 
drawn and  is  credited  with  money  paid  in.  So  is  B. 
But  the  total  debtor  balance  of  B.  exceeds  that  of  A. 
by  $1000. 

"Please  state  how  the  stock  should  be  divided." 
Easy  enough.     B.  owes  the  firm  $1000;  that  is,  he 
owes  A.  $500  and  himself  $500.    He  may  either  pay  the 


entire  $1000  to  the  firm  and  get  back  half  of  it  when 
the  division  is  made,  or  he  may  pay  A.  $500,  which  A. 
keeps. 

Now  in  case  it  is  not  convenient  to  cancel  the  obli- 
gation by  paying  cash,  when  the  property  is  divided 
B.  will  get  less  than  A.— $1000  less. 

To  simplify  matters,  let  them  first  divide  evenly: 
$1500  each.  Then  let  B.  pay  A.  the  $500  in  stock.  B, 
has  $1000  left.  A.  has  $2000— his  first  $1500  plus  the 
$500  from  B. 

Clear,  isn't  it? 


Clothes  Cleaning  Compounds. 

T.  M. :  This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed 

quite  frequently  in  the  Bulletin,  as  you  will  see  by 

consulting  volumes   of  the   journal   for   several   years 

past.    We  may,  however,  reprint  a  few  of  the  formulas : 

(1)  White  Castile  soap 1  drachm. 

Alcohol    l/i  fluidounce. 

Glycerin     1  fluidounce. 

Ammonia    water    1  fluidounce. 

Sulph.  ether 1  fluidounce. 

Water to  make   16  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water,  then  add  remaining  ingre- 
dients. Then  take  a  4-ounce  wide-mouth  bottle,  add  3  drachms 
of  the  above  solution,  and  then  add  benzin,  little  by  little,  shak- 
ing well  after  each  addition  until  the  bottle  is  full.  The 
finished  product  will   be  a  thick,   white  cream. 

(2)  Sulphuric    ether    %   ounce. 

Alcohol      8  ounces. 

Aqua   ammonia    (28-per-cent) lyi   ounces. 

Mix  and  add  to  the  following: 

1   gallon  of  water  in   which  has  been   dissolved 
3   cakes  of   ivory    soap. 

This  mixture  congeals,  forming  a  paste  which  is  ex- 
cellent for  cleaning  clothes,  etc.,  and  is  so  cheap  that  it 
can  be  sold  by  the  gallon  for  cleaning  carpets  and  rugs. 

(8)     Borax    1  ounce. 

Castile    soap 1  ounce. 

Sodium     carbonate 3  drachms. 

Ammonia    water 5  ounces. 

Alcohol    4  ounces. 

Acetone 4  ounces. 

Hot  water   to  make 4  pints. 

Dissolve  the  borax,  sodium  carbonate,  and  soap  in  the  hot 
water,  mix  the  acetone  and  alcohol  together,  unite  the  two  solu- 
tions, and  then  add  the  ammonia  water.  The  addition  of  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  rose  water  will  render  it  somewhat  fragrant. 

See  also  the  formula  which  appears  this  month  in 
the  department  of  "Dollar  Ideas."  This  may  after  all 
be  nearer  what  you  want. 


The  Silver  Plating  of  Metals. 

D.  &  B. — It  would  not  be  practicable  for  us  to  give 
you  a  process  for  the  silver  plating  of  metals  by  elec- 
trolysis. It  would  require  a  page  or  more  of  our  space, 
and  it  would  not,  we  think,  prove  of  sufficient  interest 
to  our  readers  in  general.  You  can  find  such  processes, 
moreover,  in  all  of  the  standard  formularies  in  any  of 
the  public  libraries.  A  simple  process  for  the  silver 
plating  of  metals  is  as  follows: 

Nitrate  of  silver,  30  parts,  by  weight ;  caustic  potash, 
30  parts;  distilled  water,  100  parts.  Put  the  nitrate  of 
silver  into  the  water;  one-quarter  hour  afterwards  add 
the  potash,  and,  when  the  solution  is  done,  filter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  dip  the  objects  to  be  silvered  into  this  bath, 
moving  them  about  in  it  for  one  or  two  minutes  at 
most;  then  rinsing  and  drying  in  sawdust.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  pickle  the  pieces  before  using  the  bath.  To 
make  the  nitrate  of  silver,  take  30  parts  of  pure 
silver  and  60  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  when  the  metal  is 
dissolved  add  the  caustic  potash  and  the  water. 
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Liver  Medicines. 
S.  Bros. — We  gather  from  the  nature  of  your  query 
that  you  want  some  old-fashioned  liquid  liver  products. 
Possibly  the   following  formulas   will   serve  your  pur- 
pose: 

(1)  Senna     13  ounces. 

Buchu     2  ounces. 

Serpentaria     6  ounces. 

Bitter    root 4  ounces. 

Wild    cherry 4  ounces. 

Cinchona    4  ounces. 

Digest  the  senna  and  buchu  for  24  hours  with  10  pints  of 
boiling  water;  then  add  6  pints  diluted  alcohol,  and  let  stand 
84  hours  longer;  express.  Treat  likewise  the  serpentaria  and 
bitter  root  with  6  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  add  2  pints  diluted 
alcohol  as  above;  express.  Treat  likewise  the  wild  cherry  and 
cinchona  with  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  add  2  pints  diluted  alco- 
hol, and  express.  Mix  all  these  expressions,  let  stand  24  hours, 
and  strain. 

(2)  Fluidextract   of   rhubarb 2  fluidounces. 

Fluidextract  of  leptandra 2  fluidounces. 

Fluidextract    of    mandrake 2  fluidounces. 

Compound   tincture   of   cardamom  4  fluidounces. 
Compound  tincture  of  gentian....   8  fluidounces. 

Tincture    of    ginger 2  fluidounces. 

Simple    elixir 12  fluidounces. 

The  dose   is  one   or  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a   day. 

(8)      Fluidextract    of   leptandra 1  fluidounce. 

Fluidextract    of   mandrake 1  fluidounce. 

Fluidextract    of    serpentaria 2  fluidounces. 

Fluidextract  of   senna 5  fluidounces. 

Diluted   alcohol,   to  make 32  fluidounces. 

rhis  is  to  be  used  like  the  preceding. 


Some  of  the  Board  Secretaries. 

R.  S. — The  secretaries  of  the  boards  of  pharmacy 
mentioned  by  you,  with  their  addresses,  are  as  follows : 

Louisiana — E.  H.  Waldorf,  New  Orleans. 

Tennessee — Ira  B.  Clark,  Nashville. 

Texas — R.  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 

Alabama — E.  P.  Gait,  Selma. 

Arkansas — J.  A.  Gibson,  Little  Rock. 

Georgia — C.  D.  Jordan,  Monticello. 

Florida — D.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka. 

We  cannot  tell  you  which  of  these  States  will  ex- 
change certificates  with  your  own  board.  The  different 
pharmacy  boards  are  constantly  changing  their  rules  in 
this  respect,  and  we  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  the  particular  State  in  which 
you  are  especially  interested. 


"Fortified  Oil." 

J.  A.  D.  writes  as  follows :  "A  few  days  ago  I  got 
a  prescription  for  'fortified  oil.'  What  would  you  dis- 
pense? This  is  one  for  the  old-timers  to  solve.  I  am 
up  a  tree  this  time." 

Prof.  Wilbur  L.  Scoville  says  this  looks  to  him  like 
a  "code"  prescription.  He  remarks  that  there  are  plenty 
of  them  going  the  rounds.  One  druggist  evidently 
knows  what  this  means — others  do  not.  We  haven't 
especially  searched  the  literature  for  this  title,  but  we 
assume  that  Professor  Scoville's  guess  is  correct. 


Where  Should  Corks  and  Bottles  be  Charged f 
M.  E.  C.  writes  as  follows:  "I  would  like  to  have 
you  answer  through  your  query  department  whether 
you  should  charge  corks  and  bottles  off  to  the  expense 
account  as  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business,  or  should 
they  be  charged  to  the  merchandise  account.  I  have 
followed  your  articles  on  accounting  closely  and  am 
much  interested  in  them." 

They  should  be  charged  to  the  merchandise  account. 


They  are  properly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  sup- 
plied over  the  counter.  When  you  dispense  a  pre- 
scription, for  instance,  you  charge,  or  at  any  rate  should 
charge,  for  the  container.  You  also  have  the  cost  of 
the  container  in  mind  when  you  establish  a  price  on  one 
ounce,  two  ounces,  or  four  ounces  of  anything  else 
sold  over  the  counter. 

Masking  the  Taste  of  Quinine. 
L.  E.  G.  Co.  write  us :    "Is  there  any  quinine  salt  or 
preparation  that  we  can  add  to  the  following  formula, 
say  two  grains  to  the  drachm,  that  will  avoid  the  bitter 
taste  of  quinine  and  still  provide  the  quinine  effect :" 

Acetanilide     Ifl  grains. 

Sodium  salicylate 82  grains. 

Alcohol 8  drachms. 

Elixir  of  lactated  pepsin,  enough  to 

make    1  ounce. 

We  asked  Prof.  Wilbur  L.  Scoville  what  he  thought 
about  this  mixture,  and  he  observed  that  the  trouble 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  product  was  strongly  alcoholic 
— containing  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  Such  a  mixture 
will  develop  the  bitterness  of  things  like  quinine  tan- 
nate,  euquinine,  etc.,  as  aqueous  fluids  will  not.  He 
doesn't  think  it  is  practicable  to  get  a  bitterless  quinine 
combination  in  an  alcoholic  or  acid  medium. 


Regarding  an  Elixir  of  Aspirin. 

F.  W.  D. :  We  cannot  recommend  any  formula  for 
elixir  of  aspirin  compound,  for  the  reason  that  aspirin 
should  never  be  dispensed  in  elixir  form.  Aspirin  is  so 
readily  decomposed  by  water  into  salicylic  acid  and 
acetic  acid  that  it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  dispense 
it  in  solution.  When  aspirin  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
tested  with  ferric  chloride  for  salicylic  acid,  the  violet 
color  will  appear  quite  strongly  in  the  solution  after  it 
has  stood  5  or  10  minutes.  In  the  course  of  several 
hours,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  large  amount  of  the  aspirin 
has  been  decomposed. 

It  might  be  possible  to  prepare  an  elixir  of  aspirin 
in  which  the  base  consisted  entirely  of  glycerin  and 
alcohol,  but  the  cost  of  such  a  preparation  would  be  too 
great  for  general  use.      

Elixir  of  Pepsin  Compound. 
0.  A.  R. — The  proprietary  preparation  mentioned 
by  you  cannot  be  duplicated.  It  would  be  folly  for  us 
to  attempt  to  give  you  a  formula  for  it.  We  find  in 
the  literature  a  formula  for  compound  elixir  of  pepsin, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  you  that  it  will  not  duplicate 
the  product  in  question  : 

Wine    of    pepsin 100.0 

Aromatic    tincture S.O 

Bitter    tincture *•• 

Vinous  tincture  rhubarb lO.O 

Syrup    orange   peel 50.0 

Short  Answers. 

J.  D.— We  are  unable  to  give  you  a  formula  for  the 
proprietary  hair  tonic  mentioned,  but  we  refer  you  to 
two  formulas  for  tonics  given  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin  last  month. 

E.  G.  R.— We  do  not  know  of  any  "school"  for  the 
study  of  chiropody.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can 
help  you  out. 

J.  L.  B.— We  are  unable  to  give  you  a  formula  for 
the  proprietary  dental  product  mentioned  by  you. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prop.  W.  L.  Scovh^lE. 


Coagulated  Cogitations. — 

The  beta  radiation  from  radium  is  expelled  with  an 
energy  which  so  far  has  proved  immeasurable.  An 
electric  energy  of  150,000  volts  has  been  found,  but  it 
exceeds  this. 

There  is  evidence  that  butter  and  eggs  contain  some 
principle  which  is  as  yet  unidentified  and  which  is 
necessary  to  the  system  for  normal  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  poisonous  to  rabbits  when  used 
as  a  food,  unless  iron  is  given  with  it.  With  iron  it 
serves  satisfactorily  as  a  food. 

Lecithin  is  said  to  reduce  the  toxic  power  of 
strychnine,  chloral  hydrate,  curare,  morphine,  veronal, 
and  alcohol,  when  administered  with  these. 

German  chemists  find  that  some  fruit  juices  contain 
traces  of  methyl  alcohol  before  fermentation,  and  all  of 
them  after  fermentation. 

It  is  stated  that  most  of  the  American  laundries  are 
now  using  sodium  perborate  for  bleaching  in  place  of 
hypochlorite.  Perborate  has  less  action  on  the  cloth, 
and  is  a  strong  antiseptic  as  well  as  bleach. 

An  artificial  mother-of-pearl  is  made  according  to  an 
English  patent  by  alternate  layers  of  collodion  and  an 
ammonia  solution  of  lime  silicate  containing  casein. 
Colors  may  be  added  if  desired. 

French  chemists  find  that  roasted  coffee  contains 
traces  of  pyridine,  which  is  an  essential  portion  of  the 
flavor.  They  obtained  about  0.25  gm.  of  pyridine  from 
1000  gm.  of  coffee. 

Freshly  precipitated  phosphates,  hydroxides,  or  sili- 
cates of  the  heavy  metals  are  absorbed  by  skins  to  form 
leather.  A  good  leather  has  been  made  by  simply  shak- 
ing a  piece  of  hide  for  two  hours  with  precipitated 
copper  phosphate. 

Recent  patents  for  making  coffee  substitutes  employ 
roasted  figs,  roasted  prunes,  dandelion  root  roasted  with 
molasses,  rye  grains,  soy-beans,  and  juniper  berries. 

New  Mexico  has  a  mountain  of  alum  covering  two 
square  miles  and  900  feet  high,  and  pure  enough  to  be 
marketed  in  its  natural  condition.  It  promises  to  be  a 
specially  cheap  source  of  aluminum. 

Water  is  composed,  according  to  the  physical  chem- 
ists, of  "ice"  and  "hydrol,"  and  a  French  chemist  has 
discovered  the  proportion  of  each.  At  32°  F.  water 
contains  29.1  per  cent  of  "ice,"  and  at  212°  F.  1  per  cent 
of  "ice" — that  is,  not  real  ice,  but  hypothetical  "ice." 

Two  natural  gas  wells  in  Germany  pour  out  an- 
nually as  much  helium  as  would  be  given  out  by  193,000 
tons  of  radium.  If  it  really  comes  from  radium  a  lot 
of  internal  heat  is  accounted  for. 

Water  is  sterilized  in  one  European  city  by  subject- 
ing it  to  ultraviolet  rays  from  an  electric  lamp.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  efl&cient  and  economical  for  city  water 
supplies. 

Boulder  county,  Colorado,  furnishes  60  per  cent  of 
the  tungsten  found  in  the  United  States. 

A  Japanese  chemist  finds  that  most  vegetable  juices 


possess  a  diastasic  action,  and  to  some  extent  a  tryptic 
action.  That  means  that  raw  vegetables  save  "Fletcher- 
izing." 

Injury  is  found  to  increase  the  amount  of  alkaloids 
in  plants  containing  them.  If  this  works  out  it  may  be 
possible  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  alkaloidal  drugs. 

A  French  surgeon  says  that  cocaine  arabinate  pro- 
duces insensibility  to  pain  two  to  four  times  as  pro- 
longed as  that  produced  by  the  hydrochloride,  and  is 
much  less  toxic  because  less  readily  absorbed. 

Theoretical  Rain. — 

H.  J.  Pronmen  has  a  new  theory  to  account  for  rain 
in  cities  and  after  explosions,  namely,  that  the  gases 
formed  by  combustion  are  highly  and  persistently 
ionized — which  he  has  proved — and  these  ionized  gases 
act  as  condensers  for  the  vapor-saturated  air  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  Thus  the  fact  that  rain  is 
more  frequent  in  manufacturing  cities,  and  after  battles 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  may  be  explained  by  the  excess 
of  combustion  gases  in  the  air. 

Eye  Ointments. — 

P.  Abel  says  that  petrolatum  frequently  contains 
irritating  impurities  which  make  it  undesirable  for  use 
in  eye  ointments,  and  which  cannot  be  detected  chem- 
ically. He  recommends  that  eye  remedies  be  mixed 
with  enough  paraffin  oil  to  insure  melting  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  This  produces  a  minimum  of  ir- 
ritation. He  also  states  that  white  petrolatum  will 
become  yellow  if  exposed  to  the  light. 

A  Man's  Value. — 

The  medical  press  says  that  a  150-pound  man  con- 
tains about  $2.50  worth  of  fat,  enough  lime  to  white- 
wash a  chicken-coop,  enough  phosphorus  to  make  2000 
matches,  iron  for  an  inch  nail,  enough  magnesium  for 
a  flashlight,  and  enough  albumin  for  100  eggs.  The 
total  monetary  value  is  $7.80.  But  it  costs  more  than 
that  to  bury  him. 


The  Jobbers'  Trip  to  Havana.— In  our  February  issue  we  pre- 
sented a  number  of  interesting  snapshots  made  on  the  trip  taken 
by  the  members  of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association 
to  Havana  last  November,  following  the  annual  meeting  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  We  now  present  two  additional  photographs — one 
showing  a  view  of  the  golf-links  at  the  Havana  Country  Club,  and 
the  other  the  monument  erected  in  Key  West  in  memory  of  the 
victima  of  the  Maine  disaster. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


The     foolish     and     idiotic 

THE  MAILING  ,  •  r  r     .lI 

OF  POISONS,  prosecution  of  one  of  the 
manufacturing  houses  for 
maihng  a  bottle  of  heroin  tablets,  l/24th 
grain,  to  a  legitimate  jobber,  is  bidding  fair 
to  clear  up  the  whole  subject  of  sending  poi- 
sons by  mail.  The  authorities  in  Washington 
have  practically  confessed  that  the  arrest  in 
question  was  a  blunder,  and  the  proceedings 
against  the  manufacturer  have  virtually  been 
abandoned. 

In  the  first  place,  heroin  tablets  containing 
l/24th  of  a  grain  each  are  scarcely  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  category  of  poisons.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  act, 
under  which  the  proceedings  were  brought, 
was  to  prevent  the  mailing  of  poisons  which 
were  injurious  to  the  mails  themselves — acids, 
explosive  compounds,  disease-producing  sub- 
stances and  the  like.  A  regulation  had  already 
been  issued  permitting  the  mailing  of  medici- 


nal "poisons,"  but  this  was  unfortunately  so 
vagut  and  uncertain  in  its  language  that  the 
drug  trade  had  for  over  a  year  been  urging 
the  publication  of  a  new  ruling,  pending  the 
issuance  of  which  the  government  authorities 
had  practically  said:  "Go  ahead  with  the  mail- 
ing of  legitimate  medicines,  and  we  shall  not 
proceed  against  you." 


Now,  aroused  by  the  storm 
A  POISON  ?  °^  indignation  which  has  de- 
veloped in  all  branches  of 
the  drug  trade,  the  officials  in  Washington  are 
anxious  to  frame  a  regulation  which  will  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  mails  for  legitimate  trans- 
actions. But  a  difficulty  at  once  arises:  how 
shall  a  "poison"  be  defined?  Here  is  indeed 
a  hard  nut  to  crack.  There  are  999  defini- 
tions, and  no  two  of  them  agree.  As  Prof. 
W.  B.  Day  wittily  said  not  long  ago,  "If  a 
dose  is  enough,  a  poison  is  too  much."  The 
National  Drug  Trade  Conference,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Washington  a  month  or  two  ago, 
foresaw  this  situation,  and  called  upon  the 
pharmacopceial  revisers  to  insert  the  definition 
of  a  poison  in  the  preface  of  the  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Now  Professor  Rem- 
ington is  throwing  up  his  hands  in  despair  and 
is  calling  for  assistance.  Many  people  agree 
with  the  American  Druggist,  which  declares 
that  the  only  way  out  of  the  woods  is  to  make 
a  purely  arbitrary  list  of  drugs  which  may  be 
regarded  as  poisons,  and  then  enumerate  tlie 
exact  quantities  of  these  substances  which 
shall  be  considered  to  be  poisonous  in  effect. 


BICHLORIDE 
AGAIN. 


This  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  somewhat 
allied  topic — the  regulation 
of  sales  of  tablets  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  confusing  demand 
for  legislation  is  abating  considerably  in  the 
light  of  reason.  Every  once  in  a  while  our 
country  experiences  a  wave  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity constituting  a  grave  peril  to  individual 
liberty,  as  Caswell  A.  Mayo  pointed  out  con- 
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vincingly  in  an  admirable  speech  delivered  at 
the  recent  New  York  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal 
Products.  If  the  legislative  reformers  all  had 
their  way,  no  man  could  move  without  offend- 
ing against  some  statute.  Most  of  this  bi- 
chloride agitation  is  mere  hysteria.  People 
bent  on  suicide  have  recently  been  educated 
by  the  newspaper  accounts  to  take  bichloride 
instead  of  carbolic  acid,  and  that's  about  all 
there  is  to  the  question!  You  can't  dissuade 
people  from  killing  themselves  by  making  tab- 
lets of  any  color  or  shape  under  Heaven.  If 
the  newspapers,  in  publishing  reports  of  self- 
inflicted  deaths,  would  refuse  to  mention  the 
agent  or  the  substance  used,  the  whole  prob- 
lem would  be  solved. 

*  *     * 

The  fight  to  make  price  fix- 
PRICE  FIXING.      ing    legal    goes    on    before 

Congress.  Last  month  we 
referred  to  a  measure — the  Stevens  bill — 
drawn  up  and  supported  by  the  American  Fair 
Trade  League.  Since  that  time  another  bill 
of  similar  nature  has  been  introduced  into  the 
lower  house  by  Congressman  Herman  A. 
Metz,  president  of  H.  A.  Metz  &  Co.  and 
Victor  Koechl  &  Co.,  two  houses  well  known 
in  the  drug  trade.  Mr.  Metz  has  enlisted  him- 
self in  the  cause  of  price  maintenance,  and  it 
seems  evident  that  a  strong  and  determined 
effort  will  be  made  all  along  the  line  to  secure 
some  sort  of  a  law  this  winter,  or  at  least  to 
write  an  amendment  into  one  of  the  trust- 
regulation  measures  fathered  by  President 
Wilson.  In  the  meantime  it  is  proposed  to  call 
a  general  mass  meeting  in  New  York  City  to 
be  attended  by  retailers  in  all  lines,  and  to  be 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  indorsing  the  prin- 
ciple of  price  protection  and  of  calling  upon 
Congress  to  adopt  one  of  the  bills  now  before 
it  for  consideration. 

*  *     * 


BILLS  IN 

CONGRESS. 


Both  the  Stevens  and  the 
Metz  measures,  as  we  ex- 
plained in  connection  with 
the  former  bill  last  month,  are  intended  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  manufacturer  to  dic- 
tate and  to  enforce  the  resale  prices  of  his 
products.  All  such  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  have  heretofore  been  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  be  contrary  to  the  Sherman  act  and  the 


common  law  alike.  Furthermore,  the  Court 
has  apparently  believed  that  they  were  against 
public  policy  also.  The  theory  has  been  that 
the  public  was  entitled  to  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
keep  prices  up  to  any  particular  level.  The 
present  advocates  of  price-maintenance  insist, 
however,  that  the  cutter  uses  a  low  price  on 
an  advertised  article  merely  as  a  bait;  that  in 
so  doing  he  injures  the  reputation  of  the  article 
itself  and  the  business  of  the  manufacturer; 
that  he  fails  to  benefit  the  public,  in  the  last 
analysis,  because  he  advances  prices  sufficiently 
on  other  things  to  compensate  himself  for  the 
loss ;  and  that  the  whole  cut-rate  proposition  is 
wrought  in  dishonesty,  injustice,  and  public 
injury. 

This  is  new  gospel.  It  will  have  to  make 
its  way  gradually  against  the  philosophy  of 
the  past,  but  apparently  the  American  Fair 
Trade  League  and  other  agencies  are  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  fight  until  the  battle 
has  been  won. 


A  number  of  Ohio  drug- 
REREGisTRATiON.  g'^ts  havc  apparently  sug- 
gested the  repeal  of  that 
portion  of  the  State  pharmacy  act  which  re- 
quires the  triennial  registration  of  druggists 
at  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  pharmacists  and  $1.00 
for  assistant  pharmacists.  We  find  this  pro- 
posal made  the  subject  of  a  symposium  or  de- 
bate in  the  March  issue  of  the  Midland  Drug- 
gist. The  contributors  are  just  about  equally 
divided  in  their  views. 

Those  who  favor  the  repeal  of  the  offend- 
ing section  declare  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
pharmacists  should  be  subjected  to  such  tax- 
ation. They  insist  that,  since  the  pharmacy 
act  is  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  public  should  pay  for  its  enforcement. 
The  opposition,  however,  headed  by  Professor 
Beal,  argue  that  reregistrations,  or  renewals, 
while  originally  intended  to  raise  money  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  pharmacy  acts  of  the 
various  States,  have  incidentally  been  found 
to  be  of  great  advantage  in  keeping  the  rolls 
clean.  In  States  where  the  renewal  idea  has 
not  been  adopted,  certificates  are  in  full  force 
and  effect  whose  owners  have  long  since  died 
or  gone  into  another  business. 

Thus  has  arisen  the  abuse  of  renting  or 
loaning  certificates,  and  the  State  boards  have 
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been  more  or  less  crippled  in  the  absence  of 
an  up-to-date  record  of  the  registered  men  in 
actual  practice.  Another  evil  is  that  where, 
in  the  absence  of  reregistration,  a  man  will 
leave  the  practice  of  pharmacy  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  forget  all  he  ever  knew  about  it, 
and  then  come  back  into  the  calling  without 
let  or  hindrance  under  the  full  consent  of  the 
law.  *     *     * 

Professor  Remington  has 
neTly 'r'^eady.  recently  been  reporting  upon 
pharmacopoeial  progress  be- 
fore a  number  of  associations  in  the  drug 
trade.  On  two  or  three  occasions  he  has  de- 
clared that  the  ninth  edition  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
would  in  all  probability  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  publishers  by  July  1.  Which  means  final 
publication  perhaps  two  or  three  months  later. 
Two  or  three  questions  are  in  the  meantime 
holding  up  the  revisers  in  rather  an  embar- 
rassing way.  The  trouble  experienced  in 
framing  the  definition  of  a  poison  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to  in  one  of  the  foregoing 
paragraphs.  Equal  difficulty  is  being  expe- 
rienced in  finding  an  answer  to  the  now  his- 
toric query:  "What  is  whisky?"  A  third 
question  is:  "Shall  proprietary  articles  be  in- 
cluded in  the  U.  S.  P.  ?"  The  manufacturers 
are  against  the  "recognition"  of  their  prod- 
ucts, on  the  ground  that  they  would  lose  con- 
trol of  their  composition,  and  on  the  further 
ground  that  property  rights  would  in  a  sense 
be  taken  away  from  them. 

Volatile  oils,  too,  are  causing  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  Some  of  them  vary  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  specific  gravity  test  is  prac- 
tically worthless.  Much  the  same  thing  is 
true  with  the  angle  of  rotation.  Genuine  oils 
have  been  found  which  are  sometimes  levogy- 
rate  and  sometimes  dextrogyrate.  As  soon  as 
these  several  problems  have  been  ironed  out, 
the  work  of  revision  will  practically  be  com- 
plete. *     *     * 


THE 


Some  reference  was  made  in 
PHARMACEUTICAL    this  department  a  month  or 
SYLLABUS.         ^^^  ^g^  ^^  ^^^  publication 

of  the  second  edition  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus.  This  book  is  now  ready  for  distri- 
bution. The  regular  price  is  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter,  plus  ten  cents  for  postage.  The 
wholesale  price  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more  is 
one  dollar  a  volume,  plus  postage  or  express. 
This  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 


member  of  every  board  of  pharmacy,  and  like- 
wise in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  every  col- 
lege or  school  of  pharmacy.  The  Syllabus  out- 
lines in  great  detail  a  minimum  course  of  study 
for  the  colleges  to  use  in  their  curricula  and 
for  the  boards  to  use  in  framing  their  exam- 
inations. It  links  the  schools  and  boards  to- 
gether to  a  degree  which  is  very  necessary  for 
the  benefit  of  pharmacy  as  a  whole.  Copies 
of  the  Syllabus  may  be  secured  from  H.  L. 
Taylor,  treasurer,  2  Woodlawn  Avenue,  W- 
bany,  N.  Y.  *     *     * 

PHARMACEUTICAL    Wisconsin  has  the  honor  of 
EXPERIMENT       sccuring  and  organizing  the 

STATION.  /?      i        1  i'      1 

hrst  pharmaceutical  experi- 
ment station  to  be  established  in  the  United 
States.  A  law  authorizing  such  a  station  was 
enacted  by  the  State  legislature  a  year  ago, 
and  there  is  to  be  annually  appropriated  $2500 
for  its  conduct.  The  station  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
State  university,  of  which  Dr.  Edward  Kre- 
mers  is  the  director.  The  purpose  of  the  sta- 
tion is  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  at  Washington  in  the  cultivation  of 
medicinal  plants  and  in  the  dissemination  of 
information  along  this  line.  This  is  a  move- 
ment which  might  well  be  taken  up  in  other 
States — especially  in  the  Western  States, 
where  education  centers  in  the  State  universi- 
ties. *     *     * 

Michigan  pharmacists  will 
oppoRTifNiTY.      be  particularly  interested  in 

the  decision  to  have  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  held  this  year  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  Both  conven- 
tions will  be  held  the  week  of  August  24  at 
the  Hotel  Pontchartrain  in  Detroit,  Mich.  For 
the  most  part  the  M.  S.  P.  A.  will  hold  its 
own  separate  sessions,  but  provision  has  been 
made  one  day  for  the  members  to  attend  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  Commercial  Section 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  On  the  next  afternoon  they 
will  attend  a  session  of  the  Section  on  Prac- 
tical Pharmacy  and  Dispensing.  These  two 
sessions  will  be  of  uncommon  interest  to  prac- 
tical druggists,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Michigan  pharmacists  will  turn  out 
in  large  numbers  to  the  annual  meeting  this 
year.  Altogether  it  looks  as  though  the  De- 
troit convention  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  would  be 
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one  of  great  interest,  attended  by  an  unusually 
large  number  of  people. 


UP  TO 

THE  N.  A.  R.  D. 


The  trustees  of  the  Drug- 
gists' National  Home,  lo- 
cated at  Palmyra,  Wis., 
have  apparently  experienced  difficulty  in  get- 
ting donations  enough  to  make  promised  pay- 
ments on  the  property.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  has  been  proposed  to  turn  over  the 
Home  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  formal  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  trustees  in  this  particu- 
lar. It  is  for  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 
wants  to  add  this  institution  to  its  jurisdiction. 
The  N.  A.  R.  D.  succeeded  so  well  in  looking 
after  the  earthquake  sufferers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  flood  sufferers  in  Dayton,  that 
it  may  decide  to  take  this  additional  step.  The 
backing  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  the  close 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  would  give  the  Home  a  standing 
that  would  invite  further  contributions  and 
perhaps  secure  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
The  movement  for  the  Druggists'  Home  was 
inaugurated  by  the  National  Association  of 

Drug  Clerks. 

*     *     * 

The  fourth  edition  of  the 
pharm?cS?Seia.  Norwegian  Pharmacopceia 
has  now  been  issued  and  will 
be  official  from  January  1  of  this  year.  It  will 
replace  the  work  published  in  1895,  so  that 
with  the  exception  of  Portugal,  Great  Britain 
now  possesses  the  oldest  Pharmacopceia  now 
in  force.  In  accordance  with  an  existing  agree- 
ment, the  Latin  nomenclature  is  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  other  Scandinavian  countries,  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  other  European  countries.  The  require- 
ments of  the  Brussels  Conference  are  repro- 


duced in  tabular  form,  and  the  articles  corre- 
sponding to  these  that  have  been  included  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  are  designated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  letters  "P.  I."  to  the  sub-title. 
Somewhat  striking  is  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  galenical  preparations  included,  196  in 
all ;  thus  there  are  only  29  tinctures  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Pharmacopceia  as  compared  with  67  in 
the  British  Pharmacopceia  and  41  in  the  Ger- 
man Pharmacopceia. 


WELL!    WELL  1 1 


What  is  this  we  hear?  A 
Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times  contains  the 
statement  that  the  Council  on  Health  and 
Public  Instruction  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  contemplating  a  movement  to 
remove  the  ethical  ban  on  medical  publicity. 
Heretofore  doctors  have  never  been  able  to 
advertise  their  services  to  the  public.  Adver- 
tising was  taboo.  It  is  now  proposed,  appar- 
ently, to  let  physicians  use  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  the  secular  press  to  remind  the  public 
of  their  existence  and  skill,  and  to  solicit 
patronage.  *     *     * 

Mrs.  Good,  wife  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Good,  a 
prominent  druggist  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  St.  Louis  College  of 
Pharmacy,  died  early  in  March  at  the  age  of 
70  years.  Mrs.  Good  frequently  accompanied 
her  husband  to  meetings  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  was  widely 
esteemed  for  her  womanly  qualities,  her  quiet 
modesty,  and  her  charm  of  character. 

*     *     * 

Fred  N.  Oxley,  of  Chicago,  western  repre- 
sentative of  Seabury  &  Johnson,  and  a  well- 
known  figure  at  N.  A.  R.  D.  conventions, 
died  in  March  at  the  Henrotin  Hospital  in 
Chicago. 


SPECIAL   FEATURES   OF    THE   BULLETIN   FOR  NEXT   MONTH. 

1.  "  Why  I  Failed  in  tlie  Drug  Business  "—three  prize  papers  of  great  interest. 

2.  "My  Best  Paying  Side-line  "—one  prize  article. 

3.  Several  live  papers  from  experienced  druggists  on  the  fixing  of  prices  in  prescription  work. 

4.  A  symposium  on  the  best  methods  of  systematizing  the  stock  in  a  drug  store. 

5.  A  paper  of  startling  novelty  on  weights  and  measures  by  a  prominent  pharmaceutical  educator. 

6.  Druggists  photographed  on  their  outings. 

7.  Eighteen  portraits  of  leaders  in  the  national  associations. 

8.  Interesting  pictures  of  druggists  in  their  automobiles. 

9.  More  snapshots  of  druggists  taken  on  hunting  and  fishing  trips. 
Many  other  special  features  of  unusual  interest  and  practicality. 
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EDITORIAL 


THAT  PRICELESS   THING— GOOD   HEALTH! 

Rarely  have  we  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  a  more  interesting  series  of  con- 
tributions, on  a  theme  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance, than  the  three  papers  appearing  this 
month  in  which  druggists  tell  how  they  keep 
themselves  in  good  health.  The  pharmacist's 
occupation  is  a  confining  occupation.  It  keeps 
a  man  for  long  hours  at  a  definite  routine,  and 
it  prevents  him  from  getting  sufficient  out- 
door air. 

These  two  tendencies,  if  not  deliberately  and 
carefully  overcome  in  some  manner,  are  likely 
to  make  the  druggist  a  victim  of  ill-health. 
How  can  they  be  overcome?  To  this  question 
our  three  contributors  return  somewhat  vary- 
ing answers.  What  is  meat  for  one  is  some- 
times poison  for  another.  Thus  Mr.  Magee 
feels  that  for  him,  after  walking  about  the 
store  all  day,  rest  and  relaxation  are  better 
than  exercise  and  stimulation.  Mr.  Bruun, 
however,  finds  that  in  his  case  vigorous  physi- 
cal work,  resulting  in  perspiration,  is  needed 
to  keep  his  body  in  good  physical  trim. 

And  so  different  men  reach  health  by  the  use 
of  different  methods.  Miss  Frick  is  enthusias- 
tic over  the  merits  of  a  cold  tub  in  the  morning, 
while  Mr.  Magee  believes  that  cold  baths  are 
not  good  for  a  man  of  sedentary  habits.  Both 
Mr.  Magee  and  Miss  Frick  are  right — so  far 
as  they  themselves  are  personally  concerned. 
It  is  for  each  man  to  study  the  requirements  of 
his  own  body,  and  to  reach  results  in  his  own 
way. 

We  have  been  much  impressed  by  Mr. 
Bruun's  contribution.  The  interesting  story 
he  tells  is  probably  typical  of  thousands  of  men 
— in  and  out  of  the  drug  business.  Up  to  the 
time  a  man  is  35  or  40  years  old  he  has  a  great 
store  of  health  and  vigor  to  draw  upon.  It 
never  occurs  to  him  that  he  is  squandering 
recklessly  a  bank  account  which  one  day  he  will 
find  has  been  checked  out  nearly  to  the  bottom. 
He  discovers  at  the  age  of  40  or  thereabouts 
that  health  is  about  the  most  priceless  of  his 
assets  after  all,  and  that  if  he  would  retain  it 
he  will  have  to  go  after  it  as  carefully  and  as 
systematically  as  he  goes  after  anything  else 
that  he  must  have  and  is  determined  to  get. 

The  means  are  at  everybody's  disposal,  no 


matter  how  he  is  situated  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  his  employment  and  his  occupation. 
A  sufficient  amount  of  sleep  is  the  first  re- 
quirement. Freedom  from  worrv  is  the  sec- 
ond. Fresh  air  and  suitable  food  are  the  third 
and  the  fourth.  Beyond  that  there  are  all 
sorts  of  things  like  tennis,  golf,  walking,  gar- 
dening, gymnastic  exercises,  sailing,  canoeing 
— and  so  on  ad  libitum.  For  the  druggist, 
however,  who  gets  a  reasonable  amount  of 
physical  exercise  in  the  store,  the  main  require- 
ment is  outdoor  air  and  a  change  of  scene. 
Automobile  driving,  which  is  an  unfortunate 
thing  for  the  desk  man,  is  certainly  beneficial 
to  the  druggist.  What  he  needs  to  do  pri- 
marily is  to  get  away  from  his  store  at  certain 
intervals  and  to  get  out  in  the  open.  The  de- 
mand is  quite  as  much  for  mental  as  for  phy- 
sical change. 

But  the  druggist  mustn't  think  that  his  occu- 
pation is  the  most  deadly  in  its  effect  upon 
health.  What  about  the  poor  editor  who  sits 
at  a  desk  all  day  long,  cramped  over  it,  fur- 
thermore, with  a  round-shouldered  stoop?  He 
isn't  exercising  his  body  as  the  druggist  is.  He 
isn't  squaring  his  shoulders  so  frequently. 
He  needs  vigorous  exercise  more  than  the 
druggist  does,  and  if  he  doesn't  go  after  it,  and 
practice  it  regularly,  he  is  going  to  find  his 
grip  and  his  energy  gradually  slipping  away 
from  him. 

This  question  of  reducing  vigor,  facing  a 
man  from  40  onward,  is  a  question  of  vital 
importance.  He  ought  to  think  about  it.  He 
ought  to  face  the  problem  directly  and  know 
what  it  means.  If  he  wants  a  robust,  a  happy, 
and  a  comfortable  old  age,  he  must  conserve 
his  health  w^hile  he  has  it  to  conserve. 

Taking  thought  is  all  that  is  necessary.  But 
some  men  never  take  thought  until  it  is  too 
late. 


BUSINESS  STUPIDITY— A  TALE  WITH  A 
MORAL. 

This  is  a  "true  story."  It  actually  hapi^ened 
— and  quite  recently  at  that. 

There  is  a  candy  manufacturer  in  New 
York  City  who  has  a  number  of  retail  stores 
sprinkled  over  town. 

A  woman  went  into  the  Brooklyn  branch, 
ordered  and  received  a  pound  box  of  choc- 
olates, and  handed  the  salesgirl  a  five-dollar 
bill.  The  girl  returned  change  for  a  two-dollar 
bill. 
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The  customer  explained  that  she  had  given 
the  clerk  five  dollars.  The  clerk  declared  that 
she  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  when 
the  customer  politely  but  firmly  stood  her 
ground,  and  refused  to  be  victimized  out  of 
three  dollars,  the  clerk  went  for  the  manager 
of  the  store. 

He  listened  to  the  story  on  both  sides  like  a 
judge,  and  then  proceeded  to  decide  in  favor 
of  his  own  employee — the  salesgirl.  He 
clearly  doubted  the  word  of  the  customer,  and 
said  practically  as  much. 

Not  only  the  customer  herself,  but  her  com- 
panion, both  of  them  visibly  women  of  char- 
acter and  standing,  declared  indignantly  that 
a  five-dollar  bill  had  been  handed  over  the 
counter.  The  manager  refused  to  yield,  how- 
ever, and  finally  said  that  if  a  mistake  had 
really  been  made  by  his  clerk,  it  would  show 
up  when  the  cash  was  counted  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  If  it  did  show  up,  he  would  promptly 
send  a  check  for  three  dollars  to  the  customer. 

A  few  days  later  the  woman  received  a 
short,  curt  letter  from  the  manager  saying  that 
no  surplus  had  been  found  in  the  day's  cash 
and  that  she,  the  customer,  would  doubtless 
realize  under  the  circumstances  that  she  had 
been  mistaken. 

That  was  all. 

Now  can  you  imagine  a  piece  of  greater 
stupidity  from  start  to  finish? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  woman  had  actually 
handed  the  clerk  a  five-dollar  bill — there  was 
no  possible  room  for  doubt  about  it.  She  had 
needed  some  money  for  a  friend  only  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  had  then  discovered  to  her 
chagrin  that  she  had  nothing  left  but  a  five- 
dollar  bill  and  could  not  therefore  give  her 
friend  the  two  dollars  she  had  wanted  to  turn 
over  to  her. 

But  suppose  the  woman  was  really  mistaken 
— suppose  she  had  given  the  clerk  a  two-dollar 
bill  only.  Even  so,  she  was  sure  in  her  own 
mind  that  the  bill  was  a  five.  She  felt  that  she 
was  being  imposed  upon.  She  thought  she  was 
being  deliberately  robbed  of  three  dollars. 
More  than  that,  she  felt  deeply  insulted  and 
humiliated  that  her  honesty  was  doubted,  and 
that  she  had  to  go  through  a  scene  in  which  a 
common  thief  or  a  pickpocket  might  have  fig- 
ured. 

Now  does  any  sane  merchant  want  a  cus- 
tomer to  go  out  of  his  store  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind?     Perish  the  thought! 


In  this  particular  case  the  woman  had  been 
a  patron  of  the  establishment  for  upwards  of 
ten  years.  She  would  have  remained  a  patron 
for  another  ten  years.  She  went  out  of  the 
store  that  day  determined  never  to  return. 
Her  friend  was  of  the  same  mind.  And  the 
tale  was  presently  told  to  the  friends  of  both 
of  them.  The  story  was  repeated — and,  like 
all  stories,  it  lost  nothing  by  repetition. 

Is  this  good  business?  Isn't  it  about  the 
worst  possible  kind  of  business  that  you  can 
imagine  ? 

But,  the  manager  of  the  store  might  answer, 
this  woman  may  have  been  one  of  those 
women,  sometimes  met  with,  who  try  to  "do" 
people.  But  couldn't  a  man  who  is  intelligent 
enough  to  be  the  manager  of  a  store  size  up 
people  better  than  that?  Doesn't  he  know 
breeding  and  cultivation  and  honesty  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  them? 

Furthermore,  suppose  he  was  being  held  up? 
Hadn't  he  better  be  held  up  occasionally  for 
$3.00  than  run  the  chance  of  robbing  people, 
of  losing  good  customers,  and  of  driving  his 
trade  away? 

All  of  which  simply  goes  to  show  how  short- 
sighted some  merchants  are — how  easily  they 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

Satisfied  customers  are  the  best  advertise- 
ments you  can  have — grip  them  to  you  with 
bands  of  steel. 


MORE  A.  PH.  A.  SUGGESTIONS. 

Since  an  article  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Bulletin,  pointing  out  certain  changes 
that  ought  to  be  made  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  par- 
ticularly toward  the  simplification  of  the  an- 
nual meetings,  we  have  discovered  that  other 
members  of  the  organization  have  been  think- 
ing along  similar  lines.  In  the  March  Bul- 
letin we  printed  three  letters  from  leading 
members  of  the  association — Messrs.  Day, 
Wilbert,  and  Sayre — all  of  whom  agreed  that 
reform  measures  were  necessary.  In  the 
meantime,  too,  we  find  that  one  of  the  changes 
suggested  in  our  February  issue  has  already 
been  adopted.  We  refer  to  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Council  that  its  meetings  at  the  Detroit 
convention  in  August  shall  all  of  them  be  held 
in  the  evening  except  for  the  opening  session 
on  Monday  morning. 

This  represents  an  advance  step  of  consider- 
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able  importance,  and  we  trust  it  will  never  be 
withdrawn.  Of  late  years,  as  the  Council  has 
grown  larger,  and  has  had  more  and  more  to 
do,  its  morning  sessions  have  been  so  pro- 
longed as  to  delay  and  almost  to  ruin  the  reg- 
ular sittings  of  the  different  sections.  Let  the 
comparatively  few  men  who  comprise  the 
Council  do  their  work  in  the  evening,  and  let 
the  great  mass  of  the  membership  therefore 
benefit  by  being  able  to  start  their  work  rela- 
tively early  in  the  morning  while  they  are  fresh 
and  interested. 

Eugene  G.  Eberle,  editor  of  the  Southern 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  has  sent  us  clippings 
from  the  October  and  November  issues  of  his 
paper  bearing  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Eberle 
agrees  with  Professor  Scoville,  a  letter  from 
whom  appeared  in  the  February  Bulletin, 
that  the  association  papers  and  addresses 
should  be  printed  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
and  then  distributed  to  the  members  at  the 
time  they  are  read.  If  it  is  the  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  present  policy  of  preventing  the  pub- 
lication of  papers  in  other  than  the  official 
Journal,  this  could  easily  be  accomplished  by 
printing  a  statement  on  each  leaflet  notifying 
editors  to  keep  hands  off.  One  incidental 
benefit  would  be  that  new  members,  taking  the 
papers  home  with  them,  would  find  them  inter- 
esting and  helpful,  and  would  be  impressed 
with  the  value  of  membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Another  inducement  to  membership 
would  thus  be  secured. 

In  one  respect,  however,  we  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Eberle.  He  coincides  with  our 
opinion  that  too  much  is  attempted  at  the  an- 
nual meetings,  but  he  would  use  the  pruning 
knife  where  we  would  not.  He  thinks  that 
papers  ought  to  be  read  in  abstract  and  that  the 
discussion  of  them  should  be  discouraged.  On 
the  contrary,  our  position  is  that  the  discussion 
of  important  and  interesting  papers  form  the 
backbone  of  the  annual  convention.  It  is  be- 
cause in  the  past  there  has  not  been  time  af- 
forded for  it  that  the  meetings  have  frequently 
been  uninteresting  to  the  membership  as  a 
whole.  So  far  as  a  given  paper  is  concerned, 
it  can  be  read  with  far  more  satisfaction  in  a 
journal  at  home.  The  discussion  of  the  paper, 
however,  can  take  place  only  at  a  convention, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  gives  the  convention 
much  of  its  value  and  interest.  By  all  means 
cut  out  or  reduce  the  routine  work  at  the  an- 
nual meetings,  so  that  time  will  be  afforded  for 


the  leisurely  reading  and  discussion  of  good 
papers. 

We  look  upon  it  as  very  fortunate  that  this 
whole  subject  of  convention  reform  is  being 
discussed  in  a  charitable  spirit  during  the 
months  prior  to  the  Detroit  meeting.  Let  us 
all  get  together  and  see  if  we  cannot  improve 
the  old  association  that  is  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  us  all.  The  Bulletin  will  welcome  letters 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A  JAPANESE  STORE. 

This  business  statement  comes  all  the  way 
from  the  land  of  the  Mikado  for  our  consid- 
eration. It  will  be  noted  that  the  store  has  an 
excellent  patronage. 

Stock  and  fixtures,  Nov.  1,  1912 $12,000  00 

Stock  and  fixtures,  less  10%  for  depreciation 

on  fixtures,  Nov.  1,  1913 20,630  00 

Purchases  during  1913,  including  freight  and 

duty    49,145  16 

Total  cash   sales 62,164  14 

Cash  on  hand  Nov.  1,  1913 650  20 

Bills  payable  Nov.  1,  1913 1,290  51 

Bills  collectable,  Nov.  1,  1912 3,918  52 

Bills  collectable,  Nov.  1,  1913,  less  10%   for 

bad   accounts    5,461  02 

Expenses : 

Freight  and  cartage $  879  68 

Salaries,   including  the  manager's 7,793  50 

Advertising  and  printing 1,347  65 

Rent     2,082  84 

Repairs    240  60 

Light  and  fuel 374  92 

Taxes  and   insurance 176  46 

Telephone    33  40 

Petty  cash  purchases — stamps,   car  tickets, 

etc.,   etc 960  40 

Total    $13,88945 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  perform  a  surgical 
operation,  right  at  the  start.  The  item  freight 
is  included  in  both  the  cost  of  goods  and  the 
expense  account.  It  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  latter.  This  reduces  the  expense  account 
by  $879.68. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  large  credit  business 
is  done,  $6007.12  being  the  amount  on  the 
books  at  the  time  this  statement  was  made. 

The  percentage  of  expense  is  not  quite  21. 

•  The  cash  sales  are  listed  at  $62,164.14  and 

the  purchases  at  $49,145.16.     The  difference 
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is  $13,018.98.  Subtracting  the  expense, 
$13,009.77,  from  this  we  get  $9.21 ! 

The  statement  shows  us,  however,  that  there 
has  been  an  inventory  gain  of  $863^.  Where 
did  this  $8630  come  from?  It  represents 
goods  bought  and  paid  for  during  the  year 
v/hich  remain  unsold. 

Our  correspondent  still  has  these  goods  on 
his  shelves.  He  has  therefore  gained  during 
the  year  $8630  in  stock  plus  $9.21  in  cash,  or 
$8639.21.  This  is  the  net  profit,  which  ex- 
pressed in  percentage  is  13  5/6. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  our  analysis  is 
not  altogether  accurate,  for  the  reason  that 
both  the  10-per-cent  depreciation  on  fixtures 
and  the  10  per  cent  marked  off  for  bad  ac- 
counts should  have  gone  into  the  expense  ac- 
count instead  of  being  set  against  the  items 
themselves.  We  had  no  way  of  knowing  what 
the  fixtures,  alone,  would  invoice,  and  there- 
fore had  no  alternative  other  than  letting  the 
figures  stand  as  they  appear  in  the  tabulation. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


NOT  ENOUGH  BUSINESS. 
A  Minnesota  correspondent  writes: 

I  have  the  only  store  in  a  town  of  600,  but  am  not 
satisfied  with  results.  I  have  a  $3500  stock,  including 
kodaks  and  phonograph  side-lines,  and  I  do  not  em- 
ploy any  help,  doing  all  my  own  work.  Rent  is  $15  a 
month,  light  $3,  insurance  $3,  and  my  sales  average 
about  $15  a  day. 

What  net  profit  should  I  expect?  And  do  you  think 
I  am  getting  my  share  of  the  business? 

This  is  a  thickly  settled  community  of  rich  farmers, 
and  the  nearest  competition  is  seven  miles  on  all  sides. 

The  only  drug  store  in  a  Minnesota  farm 
town  of  600  ought  to  yield  a  profit.  There  is 
a  great  difference  in  towns,  however. 

But  our  correspondent  should  remember 
this:  merely  having  a  drug  store  won't  get  the 
business,  any  more  than  having  a  farm  will 
raise  a  crop.    The  field  must  be  worked. 

Fifteen  dollars  per  day  in  the  way  of  sales 
isn't  enough.  It  would  seem  as  if  that  amount 
ought  to  be  doubled,  at  least.  No  man  is  justi- 
fied in  being  satisfied  with  a  fifteen-dollar-a- 
day  business. 

The  average  net  profit  is  10  per  cent.  Our 
correspondent's  sales  will  run,  probably,  $4500 
per  annum.  This  would  mean  a  net  yield  of 
$450. 

No,  we  do  not  think  our  correspondent  is 
getting  his  share  of  the  business. 


GREGORY— THE  SYLLABUS  MAKER. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Gregory,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  just  finished  a  laborious  task  for  which  he 
deserves  great  credit.  He  has  brought  to  suc- 
cessful completion  the  second  edition  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Syllabus.  Everybody  under- 
stands, of  course,  that  the  Syllabus  has  been 
undergoing  revision  by  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  made  up  of  seven  members  each  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy, and  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical 
Faculties. 

Dr.  Gregory  is  chairman  of  this  committee, 


Dr.  Willis  G.  Gregoey. 


and  he  has  done  admirable  work.  It  would 
not  easily  be  possible  to  overpraise  him. 
When  you  get  21  men  together  on  any  propo- 
sition under  the  stars,  you  are  pretty  apt  to 
have  31  sets  of  opinions.  It  is  no  secret  that 
there  has  been  many  a  fight  in  the  revision  of 
the  Syllabus,  and  it  needed  in  the  chair  a  man 
of  strategy  and  strength  of  character — a  man 
who  had  the  capacity  to  harmonize  conflicting 
opinions  and  to  reach  definite  results.  Dr. 
Gregory  always  had  everybody's  respect,  and 
he  has  stood  by  his  guns  and  gotten  pretty 
much  what  he  wanted  without  causing  offense. 
His  is  a  gloved  and  not  a  mailed  hand. 

Well,  the  Syllabus  is  out,  and,  as  we  said  a 
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month  or  two  ago,  it  is  bound  to  have  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  future  of  pharmacy. 
It  is  a  bond  between  the  boards  of  pharmacy 
and  the  colleges  of  pharmacy,  and  it  repre- 
sents the  one  systematic  effort  being  made  to 
rationalize  and  elevate  educational  standards 
in  the  calling.  By  standing  at  the  head  of  this 
work,  and  by  doing  more  for  it  than  any  other 
single  individual,  Dr.  Gregory  deserves  the 
thanks  of  American  pharmacy  for  his  services. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  being  able 
this  month  to  present  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Gregory  which  faithfully  represents  him  at 
the  present  time.  It  may  be  unrepresentative 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  hasten  to  reproduce  it  while  it  is  fresh. 
There  was  a  time,  not  many  years  ago,  when 
the  Doctor's  face  was  adorned  with  a  luxurious 
set  of  whiskers.  Little  by  little  the  supply  has 
been  reduced,  until  now  nothing  remains  of 
what  was  once  so  great  an  embellishment.  It 
has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
these  rapid  transformations,  and  two  or  three 
times  we  have  printed  portraits  of  Dr.  Gregory 
only  to  find  that  they  were  out  of  date.  We 
wrote  him  the  other  day  that  if  he  had  stopped 
taking  things  off,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
photograph  for  publication,  and  we  promised 
to  use  it  right  away. 

Hence  the  portrait. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   PROF.  HENRY  KRAEMER. 

At    the    seventh    annual    meeting    of    the 

Columbia  Alumni  Club  of  Philadelphia,  repre- 


Dr.  Hbnry  Kraemer. 


Kraemer,  a  well-known  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  was 
elected  president  of  the  club.  Dr.  Kraemer 
received  a  degree  from  Columbia  in  1895,  and 
has  been  a  loyal  alumnus  ever  since.  Recently 
the  varsity  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  gave  a 
concert  in  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Columbia  Alumni  Club,  and  Dr.  Kraemer 
was  active  on  that  occasion  in  making  the  af- 
fair a  success. 


A  PRIZE-WINNING  NEVADA  YOUNGSTER 

Francis  M.  Piercy  is  the  little  fellow's  name, 
and  he  is  the  two-and-a-half -year-old  son  of 
Joseph  C.  Piercy,  Ph.G.,  who  conducts  a  suc- 
cessful drug  business  at  Tonapah,  Nevada. 


Francis  M.  Piercy. 


Francis  scored  96  per  cent  in  the  Best 
Babies'  contest  held  in  Nevada  last  fall,  being 
at  the  time  twenty-six  months  old. 

These  contests  were  held  at  various  points 
in  the  United  States,  and  96  is  a  high  mark. 
Little  Francis  was  presented  with  a  beautiful 
silver  cup. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piercy  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  boy. 


senting  the  local  alumni  of  the  different  depart- 
ments   of    Columbia    University,    Dr.    Henry 


Don't  overlook  Mr.  Al.  Falkenhain- 
er's  article  in  this  issue  entitled  "How 
We  Built  Up  a  Cut-Flower  Business." 
If  you  have  any  additional  ideas  about 
the  sale  of  flowers,  we  should  be  glad 
to  get  a  short  letter  from  you  on  the 
subject. 
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Mrs.  P.  P.  Van  Vleet,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Mr~,  t;!,.:ultj-  )•'.  Wi  llcr,  Onialia,  Neb. 


Mrs.  H.  B.  French,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hover  and  daughter,  Denver,  Col. 

Wives  of  WeIl*known  Jobbers. 
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Helen,  fourteen-months-old  daughter  of  W.  C.  McGonagle,  Hon-        1) 
olulu.  T.  H. 


Ohio. 
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Rath,  ten-months-old  daoffhter  of  N.  M.  Ropers,  chief  pharmacist 
Stonewall  Cotton  Mills,  Stonewall,  Miss. 


Edna  Naomi  Green,  daughter  of  Charlea  V.  Green,  owner  of  two 
successful  dru«  stores  in  Bradford.  Pa. 


A  pa^e  of  Drn^^ists*  Childreo. 
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'  Chestnutwood,"  residence  of  A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  of  Sharp  &  H. 

Dohme,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Rosengarten  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Residence  of  J.  K.  Lilly,  president  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Home  of  Qustavus  Michaelis,  president  of  the  Albany  Chemical 
Co..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Home  of  John  P.  Queeny,  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  at  Residence  of  H.  K.  Mulford,  president  of  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Co., 

3453  Hawthorne  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Homes  of  Well-known  Manufacturers. 
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S.  C.  Graham,  of  Cheraw.  S.  C,  his  hunt- 
ing: companion  "Duke,"  and  a  nice 
"string"  of  quail. 


L.  Perrone,  of  the  Azabaldano  Drofir 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  a  micrhty 
duck  hunter. 


Theodore  Frisch,  owner  of 
Charles.  Minn.,  is  suppo 

front  of  this  ambulance. 


D.  L.  Poe,  a  druggist  of  Colorado  City,  Col.,  is  the  gentleman 
in  the  center.  It  would  look  as  if  these  three  guardsmen  were 
out  for  a  long  hunt. 


Here  we  have  the  same  group  again,  with  Druggist  Poe  in  the 
center  once  more,  and  with  Dr.  R.  F.  Rohlfing,  city  physician  of 
Colorado  City,  on  the  right. 


"Arabalene"  Evans,  manager  of  the  Ferry  Drug  Co.,  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  ia  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer 
of  this  interesting  group,  snapped  in  Lake  County,  Cal. 


D.  L.  Perrone,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Azubaldauo  Drug 
Store.  San  Francisco,  is  shown  in  this  view.  The  picture  was 
taken  at  Gold  Lake  in  Sierra  County. 


Drn|{jlsta  In  the  Role  of  Hunters. 
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Charles  W.  Holzhauer,  Newark,  president 

of  the  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical 

Association. 


Jacob  H.  Rehfuss,  Brooklyn,  president  of 

the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical 

Association. 


George  Miller,  Marion,  president  of  the 
Iowa  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. 


Ralph  E.  Borland,  Gillespie,  president  of 

the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical 

Association. 


Prank  J.  Campbeii,  Loweii,  president  of 

the  Massachusetts  Pharmaceutical 

Association. 


U.  0.  Jackson,  Austin,  president  of  the 
Texas  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation. 


Edward  Sehl,  New   Philadelphia,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


J.  H.  Schmidt,  Omaha,  president  of  the 

Nebraska  Pharmaceutical 

Association. 


G.  W.  Simmons,  Utica,  president  of  the 

Mississippi  State  Pharmaceutical 

Association. 


Presidents  of  Some  o(  the  State  Pharmacentlcal  Associations. 
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C.    C.    Reed,    Salina,    president   of    the 

Kansas  Pharmaceutical 

Association. 


Ed.  G.  Schroers,  St.  Joseph,  president  of 

the  Missouri  Pharmaceutical 

Association. 


Robert  C.  Wilson,  Athens,  president  of 

the  Oeorcia  Pharmaceutical 

Association. 
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O.  Frank  Hart.  Columbia,  president  of  T.  A.  Robinson.  Memphis,  president  of  G.  A.  C.  Hutchison.  Nicholasville.  pre«i- 

the  South  Carolina fPharmaceutical  the  Tennessee  Pharmaceutical  ^ent  of  the  Kentucky  Pharma- 

Association.  Association. 


oeatical  Association. 


C.  L  Hackelt.  Roanoke,  president  of  the 
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''How  I  Keep  Myself  in  Good  Health." 

The  drug  business  is  a  confining  business.  The  druggist  is  k^pt  on  dufy  a  greater  number  of  hours  every 
day  than  almost  any  other  man  in  the  community  unless  it  he  the  physician — but  the  physician's  employment  has 
the  advantage  of  carrying  him  out-of-doors  and  giving  him  fresh  air,  a  constant  change  of  scene,  and  a  reason- 
able degree  of  exercise.  How  do  druggists  offset  their  somewhat  unhygienic  mode  of  living?  How  do  they 
keep  themselves  in  good  physical  trim,  instinct  with  health  and  life  and  vigor  ?  These  important  questions  are 
answered  in  the  three  papers  that  follow.  They  roere  winners  in  our  recent  contest,  and  we  received  such 
a  surprising  number  of  excellent  contributions  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  judges  to  decide  upon  the  awards. 

1.  SIX   SIMPLE  RULES. 

By  E.  E.  Magee,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 


The  first  great  tenet  of  my  faith  is  regu- 
larity. Regular  hours  for  sleep  and  regular 
hours  for  meals  are  the  two  most  important. 

Regular  hours  for  sleep  restore  and  refresh 
the  body  amazingly,  much  more  than  any  ir- 
regular hours  for  this  purpose  can  possibly  do. 

Aside  from  being  regular  at  meals,  I  have 
no  particular  fads  and  fancies  as  to  diet.  I 
eat  the  things  I  like,  but  those  that  I  know  will 
not  agree  with  me  I  leave  severely  alone,  even 
though  I  may  be  fond  of  them.  One  thing  I 
carefully  observe  and  that  is  not  to  overeat. 
It  has  been  my  experience,  as  well  as  observa- 
tion, that  most  of  us  eat  far  too  much — more 
than  our  system  really  demands,  or  can  prop- 
erly digest.  This  leads  to  all  manner  of 
troubles,  causing  indigestion  and  constipation 
with  their  attendant  misery  and  suffering. 

I  eat  a  great  deal  of  butter,  far  more  than 
the  average  man.  It  is  certainly  good  for  me, 
and  aside  from  its  great  food  value  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  assists  digestion  and  elimination 
of  waste  products.  Also  I  drink  a  great  deal 
of  water.  This  I  do  both  during  and  between 
meals.  I  am  aware  that  many  will  tell  you 
that  drinking  during  meals  is  positively  in- 
jurious. It  is  not  so  in  my  case,  and  I  have  a 
theory  that  it  is  a  positive  aid  to  digestion. 

But  whether  water  durmg  meals  is  bene- 
ficial or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  large 
majority  of  people  drink  far  too  little  between 
meals.  Two  or  three  glasses  between  meals 
will  do  a  great  deal  towards  keeping  one  in 
physical  trim. 

I  find,  also,  that  my  system  demands  quite 


a  little  sugar.  At  times  it  becomes  a  positive 
craving.  Hence  I  eat  candy,  a  lot  of  it  at 
times,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  beneficial.  I 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  indulge  in  no 


E.  K.  Ivlagee. 


alcoholic  beverages  whatever,  neither  do  I  use 
tobacco  in  any  form.  I  have  never  used  either 
and  so  could  not  say  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  be  beneficial  in  my  case,  but  am  inclined 


Nex^  month  we  shall  have  three  prize  papers  entitled  ' '  Why  I  Failed  in  the 
Drug  Business.'"  Don't  miss  them — they  tell  stories  of  remarkable  in- 
terest on  the  one  hand,  'and  of  suggestive  value  on  the  other. 
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to  think  that  neither  ever  added  anything  to 
any  man's  health. 

REST  RATHER  THAN   EXERCISE. 

It  is  continually  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the 
business  man  that  he  should  exercise.  This 
may  be  true  as  to  the  man  who  sits  at  a  desk, 
but  in  my  own  case  I  have  found  that  rest  is 
the  thing.  After  being  on  my  feet  most  of  the 
time  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  I  have  had  enough  exercise. 

So  my  method  of  renewing  my  vitality  is  to 
seek  an  easy  chair  and — relax.  I  try  to  forget 
all  about  the  business  end  of  life  at  such  times, 
and  to  assist  in  doing  so  I  occupy  this  idle  time 
in  reading.  I  take,  and  read,  most  of  the  lead- 
ing journals  in  the  drug  line,  and  also  several 
good  magazines. 

In  reading  a  magazine  I  reverse  the  usual 
order,  commencing  with  the  back  page  and 
reading  the  "ads."  first.  I  find  many  new 
things  that  interest  me  generally,  and  some 
bearing  upon  lines  we  handle.  These  receive 
special  attention.  It  pays,  too,  for  many  times 
a  customer  will  make  inquiry  that  can  only  be 
answered  intelligently  if  you  have  seen  the  ad., 
even  though  you  may  not  have  the  goods  in 
stock. 

Perhaps  some  might  call  such  resting  down- 
right laziness.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  answers  the 
needs  of  my  body.  Most  of  my  evenings  are 
spent  this  way,  and  many  of  my  Sunday  hours 
also,  although  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
social  life  is  altogether  neglected. 

HIS   METHOD  OF  EXERCISING. 

As  to  exercise,  aside  from  that  obtained  in 
business,  I  have  but  two  forms.  First,  and 
most  important,  is  deep  breathing.  This  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  thing  for  me,  and  will,  I 
am  sure,  well  repay  any  one  who  will  practice 
it  systematically.  By  this  I  mean  to  indulge  in 
deep  breathing  every  time  you  are  in  the  open. 
With  head  and  shoulders  well  back,  inhale  as 
deeply  and  as  often  as  possible.  The  dia- 
phragm is  an  excellent  pump  for  filling  the 
lower  part  of  the  lungs  with  fresh  air,  but 
quite  a  number  of  us  have  almost  forgotten 
that  we  possess  such  an  organ. 

At  the  time  these  breathing  exercises  are  be- 
ing carried  out  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders 
and  arms  can  be  contracted  and  relaxed  time 
after  time.  This  will  give  the  benefits  of  phy- 
sical exercise  without  the  inconvenience  and 
bother  of  paraphernalia. 


If  the  reader  does  not  understand  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  the  foregoing  let  him  try  the 
following  experiment:  Place  the  arms  at  the 
side  of  the  body,  stiffen  them  by  contracting 
the  muscles  and  then  lift  them  slowly  to  the 
level  of  the  head,  keeping  the  muscles  taut  as 
though  you  were  really  lifting  a  weight  in  each 
hand.  You  will  find  that  a  glow  such  as  ac- 
companies real  lifting  will  soon  make  itself 
manifest. 

These  exercises  can  be  given  to  muscles  in 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  manner  of  doing 
it  will  suggest  itself  after  a  few  trials.  The 
advantage  of  such  exercise  is  that  it  requires 
no  apparatus  nor  special  preparation  and  can 
be  carried  out  at  any  time  and  place,  when  you 
have  a  minute  to  spare. 

As  to  bathing  I  advance  only  one  thought. 
I  believe  that  cold  baths  and  plunges  are  not 
good  for  a  man  of  sedentary  habits.  The 
shock  is  too  great. 

I  have  found  that  violent  exercise  of  any 
kind  does  not  agree  with  me.  Hence,  I  do  not 
care  to  hunt.  I  am  usually  exhausted  by  such 
a  trip,  because  it  is  too  strenuous  for  an  indoor 
man ;  and  surely  exhaustion  is  not  beneficial. 

LONG  WALKS. 

I  frequently  take  long  walks  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  at  such  times  put  into  prac- 
tice my  deep  breathing  and  exercise  theories, 
I  have  a  hobby.  I  think  it  a  good  thing  for 
every  man  to  have  a  hobby.  It  takes  his  mind 
from  his  business  cares  and  gives  him  some- 
thing else  to  think  about.  If  you  have  a  hobby 
of  any  sort,  cultivate  it!  Mine  happens  to  be 
photography,  and  it  occasions  me  much 
pleasure  and,  I  may  add,  profit  also. 

The  foregoing  simple  rules  are  sufficient  for 
my  well-being.  As  I  said  before,  my  health  is 
splendid.  I  sleep  soundly,  my  digestion  is  per- 
fect, and  such  things  as  laxatives  are  unknown 
to  me,  save  as  I  deal  them  out  to  unfortunates 
who  need  them. 

Once  in  a  great  while  I  feel  just  a  bit  "off 
color."  At  such  times  I  have  found  that  omit- 
ting a  meal  or  two  is  the  finest  remedy  in  the 
world. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

To  sum  up  my  philosophy  I  would  say:  (1) 
cultivate  regularity;  (2)  drink  plenty  of 
water;  (3)  breathe  deeply;  (4)  avoid  stim- 
ulants; (5)  exercise  moderately;  (6)  rest. 


2.  A  GYMNASIUM  PULLED  HIM  OUT! 

By  Harald  N.  Bruun,  Chicago,  III. 


If  the  title  of  this  paper  had  been  put  to  me 
in  the  form  of  a  question  ten  years  ago,  I 
should  have  looked  at  the  inquirer  in  amaze- 
ment. I  had  good  health  then,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  me  to  do  anything  to  keep  it. 
But  the  years  have  passed,  and  now  at  the  age 
of  forty  I  find  that  my  health  and  well-being 
requires  considerable  attention. 

Like  most  men  I  used  up  my  health  and 
strength  in  a  rather  reckless  manner.  Stag 
dinners  and  dancing  parties  drew  heavily  on 
my  reserve  until,  I  must  confess,  I  began  to 
feel  tired. 

When  a  man  reaches  this  state  of  mind  some 
cynic  has  said  that  he  marries.  This  may  be 
true  or  not;  I  will  not  vouch  for  it;  however, 
in  the  process  of  my  development  I  did  marry. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  a  state  of  mind,  des- 
tiny, or  mere  sentiment  is  quite  beside  the 
question. 

WORRY    FATAL    TO    HEALTH. 

The  first  year  of  my  married  life  was  one 
of  peace  and  contentment.  Then  the  babies 
came,  and  we  lost  our  first-born  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  months.  Business  conditions 
changed  in  my  neighborhood,  also,  and  a  com- 
petitor started  across  the  street  from  me.  My 
earnings  became  rather  less  than  formerly,  and 
my  living  expenses  considerably  more. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  worry  began  to  creep  in: 
and  when  worry  comes  in  through  the  door, 
health  flies  out  through  the  window. 

When  health  leaves,  pessimism  takes  its 
place.  I  began  to  embrace  the  philosophy  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  until  I  saw  nothing  in  life 
but  the  six  feet  of  earth  at  the  end. 

One  night  after  closing  hours,  and  while 
seated  in  my  easy-chair,  I  fell  into  one  of  my 
philosophical  moods.  I  got  very  blue,  and 
could  see  all  sorts  of  things — even  the  wreath 
and  the  sexton  with  his  shovel. 

As  I  sat  musing,  my  little  son,  my  second- 
born,  called  to  me  in  his  sleep.  I  went  to  his 
bedside,  and  as  I  gazed  down  at  the  innocent 
little  fellow  resting  in  peaceful  slumber,  a  new 
responsibility  awakened  within  me.  I  realized 
that  my  life  was  not  my  own,  and  that'  the 
future  of  my  children  was  dependent  upon  me. 

I  resolved  then  and  there  to  divorce  myself 


from  the  false  philosophy  of  the  Orient,  which 
asks,  "Is  life  worth  living?"  and  to  apply  to 
myself  the  western  test,  "Am  I  worthy  to 
live?" 

DETERMINED  TO  ''cOME  BACK." 

The  little  fighting  blood  that  was  in  me  came 
to  my  rescue,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  show 
my  friends  that  I  could  "come  back." 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  provide  a  sleep- 
ing porch,  where  I  slept  at  all  times,  except  in 
the  most  severe  weather.  Then  I  joined  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  went  into  the  gymnasium.  I 
did  not  feel  as  though  I  had  enough  vitality  at 
the  time  to  join  one  of  the  regular  classes,  be- 
ing six  feet  tall,  weighing  only  140  pounds, 
and  pale,  so  I  went  it  alone. 

In  the  beginning  I  was  only  able  to  put  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  on  the  chest-weights,  fol- 
lowed by  a  swim.  Now,  however,  I  am  in  my 
third  year.  I  have  taken  on  about  twelve 
pounds  of  good  solid  flesh,  and  can  play  hand 
ball  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  Boxing  is  also  one 
of  my  means  of  retaining  health,  and  I  can 
now  hold  my  own  fairly  well  with  the  gloves. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  to  find 
time  for  all  this? 

I  do  not  find  the  time.     I  take  it. 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK. 

Every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  I 
go  to  the  gymnasium,  spending  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  there,  and  returning 
to  my  business  so  refreshed  that  I  can  usually 
make  up  anything  neglected  by  being  away. 

I  go  to  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  eat  fairly  well, 
and  rest  about  half  an  hour.  Then  I  go  to  the 
gym.  for  a  "work-out,"  which  means  sufficient 
exercise  to  induce  a  good  sweat.  Then  comes 
a  shower  bath  and  a  plunge  in  the  tank. 

There  is  nothing  mystical  or  secret  about 
retaining  or  regaining  one's  health.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  follow  the  dictation  of  an 
extensive  system  of  exercise.  But  good  health, 
like  everything  else  that  is  worth  while,  re- 
quires work  and  persistence  to  attain,  and 
work  and  persistence  to  retain. 

I  believe  that  good  health  is  within  the  pos- 
sibilities of  nearly  every  man,  provided  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  attain  it,  and  then  sticks 
to  the  job. 


3.  SOME   COMMON-SENSE   HABITS. 
By  Daisy  A.  Frick,  Audubon,  Iowa. 


Worry  kills  more  people  than  work.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  just  try  it.  Just  begin  to  count 
up  your  troubles,  worry  over  a  few  common- 
place things,  and  put  on  a  real  grouch  at  your 
lot  in  life,  and  see  how  quickly  your  digestive 
apparatus  and  other  organs  will  cease  their 
natural  functions. 

I  am  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  weigh  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds,  and  have  a  chest  ex- 
pansion of  four  inches.  I  attribute  my  good 
liealth  to  a  few  simple,  good,  common-sense 
habits.  The  first  is  the  "happy  habit."  I  cul- 
tivate a  cheerful  disposition.  I  like  the  opti- 
mistic view  of  life.  It  is  easier  to  be  pleasant 
than  to  be  a  grouch,  and  the  effect  upon  your- 
self and  every  one  you  meet  is  conducive  to 
the  joy  of  living. 

Next  comes  the  "fresh-air  habit."  I  sleep 
with  the  windows  wide  open,  and  for  several 
years  I  slept  in  a  window  tent.  The  sleeping 
porch  and  the  window  tent  afford  excellent  op- 
portunities for  fresh  air  at  night  when  it  is 
convenient  or  at  all  possible  to  have  them. 

Whenever  I  am  out  in  the  open  air  I  make  it 
a  point  to  breathe  deeply.  Oxygen  is  free ;  just 
help  yourself.  Hold  your  head  up  high,  throw 
out  your  chest,  walk  briskly,  with  swinging 
arms,  and  take  long,  deep  breaths.  Before  re- 
tiring at  night,  take  a  few  more  deep  breaths 
of  fresh  air  in  the  open. 

COLD  WATER  AND  LONG  WALKS. 

The  "cold-water  habit"  is  my  chief  tonic. 
Cold  air  (in  season)  and  hot  and  cold  water 
are  always  plentiful,  and  are  nature's  best  rem- 
edies. 

Every  morning,  winter  and  summer,  upon 
rising,  I  take  a  cold  sponge  or  shower  bath. 
Nothing  like  it  for  an  eye-opener.  I  follow 
this  with  a  good  brisk  rub,  which  brings  a  glow 
and  tingle  to  the  surface  as  nothing  else  will. 

I  know  I  am  wide-awake  by  this  time  and  I 
i'eel  ready  to  tackle  almost  anything  that  is 
ready  to  confront  me.  A  glass  of  cold  water 
before  breakfast  gives  a  like  tone  to  the  stom- 
ach. 

At  different  seasons  of  the  year  I  have  in- 
dulged in  a  two-mile  walk  before  breakfast, 
rising  at  six  o'clock  to  do  it.  I  vary  this  walk 
exercise  according  to  inclination  and  the  de- 
mands upon  my  time.     When  my  work  keeps 


me  on  my  feet  all  day  and  late  at  night  I  do 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  the  walk. 

The  "work  habit"  is  of  course  taken  for 
granted.  Success  in  anything  means  working 
for  it.  I  work  hard  and  eagerly  at  any  task 
before  me.  When  it  is  with  my  brain  I  apply 
myself  right  to  the  point  at  hand.  If  I  have 
any  physical  labor  to  do  I  stick  to  it  until  the 
job  is  completed,  barring  unavoidable  interrup- 
tion. When  I  am  at  the  prescription  case,  my 
attention  is  all  there. 

WORK  HARD PLAY  HARD  ! 

When  I  am  off  duty  I  play  with  the  same 
zeal  with  which  I  work.  I  just  forget  work 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  at  hand. 
Sometimes  an  automobile  drive  is  offered  me 
unexpectedly,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  be  absent 
at  that  time,  I  embrace  the  opportunity.  More 
frequently  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  decline. 

There  is  a  picture  show  now  and  then,  and 
an  evening  out  about  once  a  week.  Once  in 
two  weeks  I  meet  regularly  with  the  P.  E.  O.'s. 
I  am  also  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  church,  and 
several  of  its  organizations,  and  it  all  counts 
in  keeping  me  healthy. 

The  Columbian  Club  and  Commercial  Club 
take  some  of  my  attention,  also,  and  thus  my 
mind  enlarges  upon  subjects  that  are  in  a  way 
foreign  to  business  and  yet  essential  to  mental 
equilibrium. 

One  feature  of  business  that  gets  me  out 
into  the  open  is  detail  work  with  a  salesman 
for  stock  remedies.  I  have  personally  made 
trips  into  the  country  calling  on  the  farmers. 
Besides  getting  more  business  I  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  my  customers,  and  very  often 
make  new  patrons  in  this  way.  This  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  store  up  ozone. 

When  there  is  an  opportunity  during  slack 
business  hours,  it  is  very  easy  to  rustle  up  a 
little  outside  business  or  errand  that  will  take 
you  out-of-doors  for  at  least  thirty  minutes  to 
an  hour,  or  longer.  Don't  hire  a  boy  to  make 
every  move  for  you.  Just  play  the  boy  once 
in  a  while  yourself.     It  will  do  you  good. 

EATING  HABITS. 

I  can  hardly  do  justice  to  this  subject  with- 
out mentioning  diet.  My  diet  is  mostly  plain, 
wholesome   food,   but   I   eat  anything,  every- 
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thing,  and  at  any  time  my  appetite  calls  for  it, 
when  I  can  get  it.  Caution  here.  An  appetite, 
like  a  conscience,  may  be  seared  by  disobeying 
its  voice.  It  is  possible  to  develop  it  to  an 
abnormal  degree,  so  that  its  voice  will  not  be 
true. 

Quantities  of  cold  water,  buttermilk,  and 
apples  enter  largely  into  my  diet.  Right  now 
I  am  enjoying  the  luscious  flavor  of  a  rich, 
red,  juicy,  cold  Jonathan  apple. 

Pie,  cake,  pudding  and  candy  are  a  very 
small  part  of  my  joys,  so  I  seldom  indulge  in 
them.  Pills,  powders,  and  potions,  almost 
never!  If  all  people  regarded  these  sometimes 
necessary  agents  as  I  do,  I  should  have  to 
change  my  vocation. 

I  take  a  summer  outing  of  several  weeks' 
duration,  as  well  as  trips  to  the  cities  and  at- 
tendance upon  conventions.  I  enter  into  these 
things  with  zest  and  pleasure,  and  derive  all 
the  benefit  possible.  When  I  am  in  Rome  I  do 
as  the  Romans  do — within  reason. 

OUT  ON  THE  FARM. 

Last  Thanksgiving  time  I  visited  my  father, 
who  is  temporarily  farming  our  471  acres,  bor- 
dering Lake  Okoboji,  Iowa.  1  entered  into 
everything  at  hand,  from  rising  at  4:30  in  the 


morning,  cooking  for  corn-huskers,  churning 
butter,  feeding  the  chickens  and  cattle,  assist- 
ing in  fence  repairing,  to  driving  right  out  into 
the  corn-field  and  actually  husking  corn.  I 
could  not  speed  it  up  to  100  bushels  a  day,  but 
Daddy  and  I  brought  in  several  loads.  I  did 
not  shoot  the  rabbits,  but  I  fried  them  to  the 
king's  taste,  and  I  can  roast  a  fowl  almost  as 
well  as  mother  can.  Pumpkin  pie  with 
whipped  cream  is  not  beyond  me,  either.  I 
was  just  proving  to  Daddy  that  I  could  keep 
the  pace. 

Did  I  enjoy  it?  Most  assuredly.  Did  it 
lend  anything  to  my  happiness  and  good 
health?  Why,  I  stored  up  enough  of  both  to 
last  me  all  winter  through.  I  spent  three 
weeks  there,  working  hard  all  the  time,  taking 
in  all  the  fresh  air  possible  and  getting  so  gen- 
uinely tired  that  I  fell  asleep  almost  the  instant 
my  head  touched  the  pillow.  And  yet  it  was 
a  rest  for  me. 

Keep  busy  and  good-natured  and  you  can 
keep  happy.  Keep  happy  and  you  keep 
healthy.  Keep  healthy  and  you  live  a  long 
life. 

But  a  long  life  is  not  enough  for  me.  I  want 
four  dimensions.  I  want  to  live  my  life  long, 
and  wide,  and  high,  and  deep. 


SIMPLICITY  THE  KEY-NOTE  OF 
THESE  TWO  WINDOWS 


All  rights  reserved 

Note  the  simplicity  and  pleasing  balance  of 
the  windows  herein  treated.  Displays  of  this 
nature  are  sure  to  attract  attention  and  sell  the 
goods  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  will  the 
time-worn  pyramid  and  group  types  of  display, 
which  literally  bewilder  through  sheer  force 
of  numbers. 

Simplicity  is  the  key-note.  No  window  is 
large  enough  for  two  ideas. 

In  the  first  illustration  a  very  snappy  candy 
display  is  shown,  one  that  is  easily  constructed 
and  is  very  suitable  for  any  size  of  window. 
Care  should  be  exercised,  however,  to  avoid 
overcrowding  a  display  of  this  nature,  else  the 
general  idea  will  suffer.  But  scant  informa- 
tion is  needed  to  insure  its  easy  installation,  as 
the  cut  is  practically  self-explanatory. 

The   large   white   cardboard   square   in   the 


By  J.  W.  BLAKLEY 

center  forms  an  ample  background.  A  cir- 
cular portion  is  cut  out  on  the  left,  allowing 
the  cut-out  piece  to  form  a  ledge,  upon  which 
is  placed  an  open  traveling  bag  with  a  box  of 
the  candy  protruding  from  it.  On  the  back- 
ground is  the  wording,  "Slip  a  box  of  

in  your  grip.  'Twill  take  but  little  room  and 
make  you  doubly  welcome."  On  either  side, 
nicely  grouped,  are  arranged  a  few  boxes  of 
the  merchandise.  One  or  two  packages  should 
be  opened,  showing  the  contents. 

People  remember  this  kind  of  display  and 
mention  it  to  their  friends. 

The  second  illustration  shows  a  simple 
though  effective  display  of  shaving  requisites. 
Many  men  shave  themselves  and  others  are 
learning  to  daily.  To  swing  into  line  with  this 
movement  and  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
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passers-by  that  your  store  is  prepared  to  fur- 
nish anything  in  this  Hne,  the  window  por- 
trayed was  designed. 

In  the  center,  as  though  in  complete  readi- 
ness for  the  shaver  to  commence  operations, 
is  a  small  stand  on  which  are  placed  the  dif- 
ferent necessary  articles,  such  as  a  mirror,  a 


display  of  the  various  toilet  articles  that  go  to 
make  the  operation  a  success,  such  as  powder, 
creams,  soap,  etc. 

A  few  pieces  of  advertising  matter  relating 
to  the  different  articles  on  exhibition  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  floor  of  the  window. 

A  large  card  above  the  display  serves  to  at- 


An  effective  candy  window. 


razor,  a  strop,  a  hone,  a  can  of  talcum  powder,  tract  the  attention  of  the  passer-by.  It  reads, 
a  bottle  of  lotion,  a  jar  of  cream,  a  package  of  "Are  You  a  Shaver?"  Another  one  at  the 
shaving  soap,  etc. — in  fact  any  article  carried      right    reads,    "For    the    Shaver    We    Offer    a 


Catching  the  man  who  shaves. 


in  stock  which  might  be  deemed  a  requisite  for 
painless  shaving. 

At  the  left  of  the  display  are  shown  a  few- 
articles  each  of  razors,  hones,  strops,  shaving 
brushes,  etc.,  while  at  the  right  is  arranged  a 


Complete     Line     of     the     Most     Dependable 
Requisites !" 

A  direct,  positive  statement,  or  a  command, 
or  a  question  asked  in  a  few  words — these 
make  the  best  window  cards. 


I           PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  | 

M         The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we  cordially  | 

m     invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them  :  g 

1         I.  What  is  the  best  location  in  the  store  for  the  cigar  counter,  and  why ?     Submitted  I 

g      by  Frank  B.  Marshall,  New  York  City.  | 

I         2.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  eliminating  waste  in  the  drug  store?     Submitted  by  ■ 

M       Samuel  Hogg,  Belfast,  Ireland.  g 

B         For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.     Other  m 

I     answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.     Every  answer  must  be  at  least  | 

B     500  words  long,  and  in  our  hands  by  May  10.  | 

WHAT  ARE  THE  FAULTS  OF  THE  "BOSSES"  I  HAVE  WORKED  FOR? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  second  question  in  the  February  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 
By  R.  E.  Davenport. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years  and  let  the 
different  druggists,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
that  I  have  worked  for  pass  in  front  of  my 
mind's  eve,  and  scan  each  one  with  a  search- 


R.  B.  Davenport. 

ing  gaze,  I  am  impressed  by  one  thing — nearly 
all  were  conscientious. 

My  first  boss  was  a  strict  churchman.  Not 
a  very  good  druggist,  but  a  good  man — one 
whose  chief  thought  was  to  teach  his  clerks 
sound  lessons  in  morality.  That  part  of  it  was 
all  right;  but  when  it  came  to  offending  good 
customers  because  they  took  a  few  turns  at 


a  waltz  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  mouth- 
organ  while  waiting  for  him  to  draw  them 
some  soda-water  from  an  old-fashioned  foun- 
tain in  the  old-fashioned  way — that  was  a  lit- 
tle too  narrow,  surely! 

The  most  charitably-inclined  man  I  ever 
worked  for  was  a  hunchback.  I  never  heard 
him  say  an  unkind  word  to  any  one.  I  sup- 
pose a  sort  of  self-consciousness  incited  him 
to  overcome  his  physical  defect,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  pleasing  actions;  and  although  every 
one  who  got  to  know  him  valued  his  friend- 
ship very  highly,  yet  one  could  not  help  but 
see  that  he  was  too  "easy"  for  his  own  good. 

Shortly  after  starting  to  work  for  him — 
about  two  months  afterward,  I  think  it  was — 
he  made  me  a  present  of  the  first  watch  I  ever 
owned ;  a  gold  one,  too.     I  have  it  yet. 

SLEEP  AND  BIG  PROFITS. 

We  all  like  to  sleep  more  or  less,  but  I  think 
one  can  get  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

One  of  my  bosses  was  a  single  man  who 
slept  in  a  room  off  of  the  store.  I  opened  up 
in  the  morning,  and  every  day  at  11.30,  when 
it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  dinner,  I  had  to 
wake  this  man  up.  Almost  invariably  he 
would  complain  about  not  getting  enough 
sleep. 

Many  times  I  found  myself  wondering  if  he 
would  ever  leave  his  bed  if  he  was  not  com- 
pelled to. 

Did  you  ever  work  for  a  man  who  was  not 
a  druggist,  who  did  not  have  even  a  common 
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school  education,  and  who,  on  top  of  all  the 
rest,  was  not  overly  bright  ? 

Well,  I  have  enjoyed  that  distinction. 

This  man's  father  had  bought  a  "droog- 
store"  and  put  Young  Hopeful  in  it,  dream- 
ing, doubtless,  of  the  enormous  profits  to  be 
made  in  the  drug  business. 

When  the  boy  wrote  to  me  asking  me  to 
work  for  him,  his  letter,  instead  of  beginning 
with  "Dear  Sir,"  or  something  like  that, 
started  "Gents."  He  said,  among  other 
things,  that  he  needed  a  good  registered  hired 
man,  one  with  "pus"  in  him. 

I  took  this  to  mean  "push,"  so  I  took  the 
job. 

This  man  always  claimed  that  the  reason 
the  State  Board  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
the  examination  was  because  "they  had  it  in 
for  him."    Not  an  uncommon  wail,  I  am  told. 

A  VAIN   PROPRIETOR. 

It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  work  for  a  man 
who  has  an  oversupply  of  vanity.  I  have  such 
a  one  in  mind — a  boss  of  mine. 

This  man  enjoyed  being  called  "doctor." 
One  day  a  lady  came  in  and  began  to  com- 
plain about  some  purchase  that  was  not  satis- 
factory. I  called  the  proprietor,  addressing 
him  by  his  favorite  title.  The  lady  looked  him 
all  over  and  then  said:  "Well,  if  the  'doctor' 
would  pay  more  attention  to  his  drug  store 
and  less  to  what  little  practice  he  may  happen 
to  have  perhaps  his  customers  would  be  better 
satisfied !" 

After  that  he  lost  all  interest  in  the  word 
"doctor." 

This  man  used  to  enjoy  horseback  riding. 
Some  joker  told  him  that  the  proper  way  to 
ride  was  the  English  fashion,  by  rising  in  the 
stirrups.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  spindle- 
shanks,  weighing  about  125  pounds;  and  when 
he  started  away  from  the  store  dressed  in 
tight  riding-breeches,  high  boots,  and  short 
coat,  with  his  eyeglasses  clamped  to  his  nose, 
and  his  rising-in-the-saddle  motion,  I  would 
put  my  hand  over  my  mouth  and  think  of 
Washington  Irving's  description  of  Ichabod 
Crane. 

After  setting  forth  the  oddities  of  some  of 
the  men  I  have  worked  for,  as  I  have  done  in 
the  preceding  lines,  one  searches  the  retrospect 
for  a  common  fault  of  the  man  who  uses  the 
pestle. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  great  trouble  with 


the  majority  of  the  druggists  is  that  they  are 
too  wrapped  up  in  their  work.  They  do  not 
get  enough  perspective.  Pharmacy  is  interest- 
ing I  know.  There  is  something  fascinating 
about  it;  and  the  men  who  practice  it  seem  to 
be  uneasy  if  they  get  away  from  it  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  two.  But  if  they  would  take 
a  little  exercise — play  a  game  of  baseball  occa- 
sionally, or  dig  a  little  in  their  gardens — they 
would  be  healthier,  broader  men,  and  their  lit- 
tle peculiarities  might  not  stick  out  so  promi- 
nently. 

Taken  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  how- 
ever, bosses  are  a  good  sort.  With  all  their 
faults,  I  love  them  still. 


THE  FAULTS  OF  FOUR. 
By  John  Bernard  Bader. 

The  faults  of  the  "bosses"  I  have  worked 
for  have  been  many,  although  I  never  stopped 
before  to  think  them  over  and  bunch  them  up. 

My  first  boss  had  the  not  altogether  com- 
mendable habit  of  buying  everything  in  sight. 
He  was  long  on  quantities.  The  result  can  well 
be  imagined.  We  were  swamped  with  unsal- 
able goods. 

I  can  recall  one  case  very  distinctly.  A  thin, 
emaciated  salesman  brought  in  a  large  grip 
one  day,  and  set  it  on  a  counter.  He  was  in- 
formed before  he  opened  it,  before  we  knew 
what  he  had  in  it,  even,  that  we  didn't  need 
anything.  Nevertheless  the  salesman  un- 
fastened the  straps,  split  the  young  trunk  in 
two  in  the  middle,  and  got  busy.  Result,  in 
less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  $300 
order  for  junk — literally  junk! 

THE  CLERK  AT  A  DISADVANTAGE. 

And  what  could  a  poor  boy  do?  I  tried  my 
best  to  "push"  everything  that  we  ought  to 
get  rid  of,  but  the  boss's  buying  activity  kept 
me  hopeless.  We  had  no  chance,  either.  The 
town  was  bad,  location  bad,  business  bad. 

I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  a  disgusted 
customer  brought  back  a  jar  of  facial  cream 
which  had  dried  up  and  lost  its  odor.  She  was 
highly  indignant,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
I  could  rectify  matters. 

Customers  rarely  returned,  after  treatment 
of  this  kind.    And  who  could  blame  them? 

Another  boss  permitted  loafing;  in  fact,  he 
encouraged  it.  He  liked  to  hear  himself  talk, 
and  seemed  never  quite  so  happy  as  when  ob- 
scured  in   tobacco   smoke,    joshing   with   the 
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"bunch."  Our  store  became  headquarters  for 
all  the  wind-bags  in  town. 

Imagine  a  lady  breaking  through  a  cordon 
like  that ! 

A  boss  who  permits  this  sort  of  thing  makes 
it  pretty  hard  for  a  conscientious  clerk. 

LACK  OF  COORDINATION, 

In  another  place,  the  boss  I  worked  for  had 
no  system  of  clerk  management.  There  were 
three  clerks  in  his  employment,  and  very  often 
the  odd  jobs  that  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  apprentice  were  left  to  the  senior  clerk. 
This  state  of  affairs  led  to  ill-feeling  and  lack 
of  harmony  among  the  clerks.  Moreover,  if  a 
clerk  asked  for  a  few  minutes  or  an  hour  off 
to  attend  to  some  personal  business  matters, 
this  boss  always  had  a  curt  answer  of  disap- 


proval which  made  him  unpopular  with  his 
subordinates.  There  wasn't  a  man  on  the  job, 
or  a  boy  either,  who  liked  him.  As  a  con- 
sequence he  didn't  get  good  service. 

Still  another  boss,  unlike  the  first  one  I  have 
mentioned,  had  the  habit  of  short  buying.  We 
never  had  enough  stock  on  hand  to  meet  the 
ordinary  demands  of  trade.  We  were  always 
running  about  among  competitors,  borrowing. 
This  policy  was  due  to  a  general  narrowness. 
The  man  was  close,  short-sighted,  overcareful. 

Taken  altogether,  my  employers  have  been 
good  men,  though.  They  were  human,  of 
course,  and  as  a  consequence  have  had  their 
faults. 

But  I  have  no  serious  complaint  to  make. 
I  have  not,  at  all  times,  been  quite  perfect  my- 
self! 


DO  SPECIAL  SALES   PAY?    HOW  CAN  I  BEST  CATCH  THE   BARGAIN 

HUNTERS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  first  question  in  the  February  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Clifford  H.  Rudes,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Special  sales  pay. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  special  sales.  More 
than  that,  we  watch  results  closely. 

True,  once  in  a  great  while  a  sale  proves  an 
absolute  failure.  But  most  of  our  sales  fall 
into  the  other  class.  They  are  triumphs  in 
every  way. 

Can  any  one  imagine  what  a  peculiar  insti- 
tution a  big  department  store  would  be  with- 
out a  special  sale?  What  is  good  for  a  de- 
partment store  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial 
to  a  smaller  store  handling  the  same  class  of 
goods.  A  department  store  does  not  hold 
sales  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  public. 
Neither  does  a  drug  store.  Both  stores  hold 
sales  for  the  purpose  of  selling  other  goods 
than  those  labeled  "Special." 

A   SPECIAL   RAZOR   SALE. 

At  certain  intervals  during  the  year  we  put 
on  a  "Razor  Sale."  We  buy  a  quantity  of 
good  razors  of  well-known  standard  makes, 
which  ordinarily  retail  at  from  $2.00  to  $2,50. 
We  mark  these  all  down  to  97  cents,  which 
price  leaves  a  small  margin  of  profit,  at  that ! 
We  run  a  good  sized  ad.  in  each  of  our  three 
daily  papers,  telling  about  our  never-before- 


heard-of  sale,  which  we  are  going  to  run  be- 
ginning next  week  and  continuing  as  long  as 


Clifford  H.  Rudes. 

the  razors  last.     The  sales  price  97  cents  is  set 
in  heavy  type. 

The  results  are  extremely  gratifying.  Sales 
are  made  over  a  radius  of  50  miles,  customers 
coming  in  and  often  buying  two  or  three 
razors.     I  once  sold  a  man  seven  at  one  time. 
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About  every  other  customer  goes  out  with 
a  razor  strop,  or  a  shaving  mug,  or  a  cake  of 
soap,  or  something  of  that  nature.  Our  sale 
of  accessories  at  such  times  is  heavy. 


MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED. 


Foreigners  like  to  buy  razors,  and  they  come 
in  bunches,  and  buy  the  goods  in  bunches!  We 
sell  many  through  mail  orders  also.  One  man 
down  in  Kentucky  sent  us  a  mail  order  for 


six. 


This  is  but  one  of  the  many  examples  I 
might  cite.  We  have  had  equal  success  with 
candy  sales,  cigar  sales,  and  others.  We  run 
all  the  sales  we  can. 

Now  the  great  advantage  of  these  sales  is 
that  they  bring  people  into  your  store.  If  you 
can't  sell  these  people  something  else  before 
they  get  out  of  your  store,  you  have,  to  say 
the  least,  lost  an  opportunity. 

In  addition  to  bringing  people  into  your 
store,  special  sales  advertise  you ;  they  get  your 
place  talked  about;  they  tend  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  you  are  the  leader  in  your  town. 


SPECIAL  SALES  STIMULATE  TRADE. 

By  M.  F.  Carroll,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  why  special 
sales  should  be  held.  One  is  that  they  stimu- 
late trade.  The  other  is  that  they  afford  an 
outlet  for  slow-moving  or  unsalable  goods. 

"A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned"  is  the 
axiom  of  the  bargain  hunter;  and  once  you 
have  convinced  enough  bargain-hunters  that 
money  can  be  saved  through  your  special  sales, 
you  not  only  have  gained  some  new  customers 
but  have  done,  at  the  same  time,  some  very 
good  advertising.  If  the  bargain-hunters  are 
satisfied  with  the  articles  purchased  from  your 
store  during  the  sale,  they  will  pass  the  good 
word  along  to  their  friends. 

Advertising  of  this  nature  is  valuable  to  any 
store. 

In  any  line  of  retail  trade  the  dealer  finds 
that  slow  sellers  are  gradually  accumulating  on 
his  hands.  Such  a  condition  is  not  always 
brought  about  by  poor  judgment  in  buying, 
but  very  frequently  by  circumstances  over 
which  the  dealer  has  no  control. 


A   HOT-WATER  BOTTLE  SALE. 

An  example.  A  druggist  of  my  acquaint- 
ance bought  a  quantity  lot  of  low-priced  hot- 
water  bottles.  When  he  made  the  purchase 
he  had  in  mind  the  retailing  of  these  bottles  at 
49  cents  each,  without  giving  a  guarantee. 

The  bottles  didn't  go;  they  wouldn't  sell. 
After  carrying  them  six  months  the  druggist 
decided  to  mark  them  up  to  79  cents  on  a 
special  sale,  and  give  a  guarantee  with  each 
bottle. 

The  sale  was  a  big  success. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  a  mixed  sale ;  that  is, 
the  placing  of  a  variety  of  articles  on  the  list 
to  be  featured  at  a  special  sale.  These  goods 
should  be  selected  with  some  care,  and  the  list 
ought  to  include  some  extensively  advertised 
article,  the  regular  price  of  which  is  well 
known. 

Goods  of  this  nature  may  be  bought  in 
quantity  lots,  cash  discounts  and  free  goods 
being  thus  secured. 

COMBINATION   SALES. 

Special  combinations  of  goods  ought  to  be 
arranged,  also. 

By  this  I  mean  the  combining  of  two  articles 
as,  say,  a  hair  brush  with  a  comb  free ;  a  wash- 
cloth free  with  a  cake  of  soap;  a  tooth-brush 
free  with  a  package  of  dentifrice,  and  so  on. 

The  Peroxide  Special  is  also  a  good  number. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  pound  bottle  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  a  cake  of  peroxide  soap,  and  a  jar  of 
peroxide  cream.  Combinations  similar  to 
these  are  excellent  drawing  cards. 

I  believe,  too,  in  featuring  one's  own  goods. 
There  is  probably  no  other  method  outside  of 
judicious  sampling  that  will  so  quickly  bring 
your  own-make  goods  into  general  demand. 
The  profit  on  your  individual  line  is  good,  and 
some  dealers  find  it  advantageous,  on  occasion, 
to  offer  one  package  free  with  every  package 
bought.  That  is,  if  a  customer  buys  a  package 
of  special  laxative  or  kidney  pills,  or  cold 
cream,  to  give  them  another  package  without 
charge;  two  for  one,  virtually. 

If  the  sale  is  held  on  Saturday — and  Satur- 
day is  the  best  day — the  offer  of  a  line  of  40- 
cent  candy  at  29  cents  is  a  very  good  drawing 
card. 


The  subjects  for  discussion  in  this  department  next  month  are  particularly  interesting.  The 
first;  "What  is  the  Most  Satisfactory  Method  of  Fixing  Prices  in  Prescription  IVorkf" 
The  second:    "  What  is  the  Best  Method  of  Systematizing  the  Stock  in  a  Drug  Stored 


"MY  BEST  PAYING 

SIDE-LINE  "—Photographic  SuppHes 


16th  Paper 

Having  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
amateur  photography  from  the  early,  or  box 
camera,  stage  to  the  later,  or  enlarging,  stage 
before  handling  any  line  of  cameras  at  all,  I 
find  my  own  experiences  of  great  value  in  try- 
ing to  sell  an  amateur,  especially  where  the 
latter  is  uncertain  just  what  he  needs. 

Like  every  other  line,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
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how  the  goods  are  used  in  order  to  talk  intelli- 
gently of  them. 

When  you  show  a  customer  several  cameras 
differing  in  value  but  all  taking  the  same  size 
picture,  he  naturally  wonders  why  the  differ- 
ence in  cost.  Too  often  the  answer  is  given, 
"Oh,  it's  the  lens!" 

Beyond  that  the  average  salesman  cannot 
go.  When  an  advanced  stage  amateur  enters 
and  asks  about  some  special  lens  equipment, 
such  as  an  "Anastigmat  lens,"  and  finds  the 
clerk  does  not  know  anything  except  what  the 
catalog  says  of  each  model,  he  is  very  apt  to 
order  his  lens  or  shutter  direct.  Thus  the  sale 
is  lost. 

Almost  as  bad  is  the  tendency  to  talk  above 
the  customer's  head,  and  while  detailing  the 
wonderful  work  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  will 
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do,  leave  him  with  the  idea  that  a  cheaper  cam- 
era would  not  take  that  subject  at  all. 

THE  DIFFERENT    KINDS  OF   LENSES. 

Thus  a  word  or  two  about  the  work  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  lenses  will  do  may  help  out 
a  little. 

We'll  begin  with  the  cheapest  cameras,  those 
of  the  box  type.  In  these  the  lens  is  a  "simple 
meniscus" — that  is,  a  lens  which  in  cross-sec- 
tion is  crescent-shaped.  They  are  all  short 
focus  lenses,  which  has  the  advantage  that 
near  and  distant  objects  focus  at  the  same 
point.  Hence  their  common  name  of  "fixed 
focus  cameras." 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  while  some 
parts  of  the  picture  are  in  exact  focus  the 
remainder  is  only  approximately  so,  and 
although  such  cameras  give  very  good  results 
in  the  smaller  sizes,  unless  the  lens  is  unusually 
well  ground,  they  are  unsatisfactory  in  the 
larger  sizes,  as  one  generally  has  to  "stop 
down"  considerably  to  cover  the  whole  plate 
sharply. 

The  lenses  may  or  may  not  be  "achro- 
matic;" that  is,  corrected  so  that  different 
colors  focus  at  the  same  point.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  making  the  lens  of  two  pieces 
of  glass,  one  being  crown  and  the  other  flint. 
As  these  glasses  have  different  "refractive 
indices,"  they  correct  each  other. 

Next  in  popularity  are  the  cheap  folding 
cameras,  some  of  which  are  of  the  fixed-focus, 
and  others  of  the  focusing  type..  For  any- 
thing over  the  2>4x4^  size  it  is  customary, 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  to  have  the 
cameras  focus. 

The  next  type  of  camera  is  that  having  the 
"rapid  rectilinear"  lens.  If  one  examines  a 
photograph  of  a  building  which  has  been  taken 
with  a  simple  meniscus  lens,  he  will  find  that 
lines  near  the  edges  of  the  negative  which 
should  be  straight  are  more  or  less  curved. 
This  distortion  is  corrected  by  the  use  of 
double  sets  of  lenses,  spaced  a  little  distance 
apart.  From  the  fact  that  this  lens  gives 
straight  lines  it  is  known  as  a  "rectilinear;" 
and  as  shorter  exposures  may  be  given  with 
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it,  it  also  gains  the  name  "rapid."  It  is  the 
lens  most  suitable  for  all-round  amateur  work. 
Because  of  its  depth  of  focus  it  gives  a  more 
pleasing  perspective,  an  important  factor  in 
landscape  work;  and  since  the  cameras  with 
this  equipment  have,  usually,  a  good  length  of 
bellows,  it  can  be  worked  very  near  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  very  convenient  for  portraits  or 
copying.  Moreover,  if  one  wishes  to  enlarge, 
lie  can  use  his  camera  for  this  purpose  and 
have  the  best  attainable  lens. 

ADVANTAGES   APPEAL   TO    BUYER. 

These  advantages,  while  not  apparent  to  the 
man  buying  his  first  camera,  will  very  readily 
sell  a  good  instrument  to  the  man  who  has 
tired  of  his  cheaper  equipment. 

Cameras  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  type  have, 
as  a  rule,  shutters  working  as  fast  as  1/lOOth 
second.  This  is  about  as  fast  as  a  lens  of  this 
type  will  work,  as  they  cannot  be  used  with  a 
larger  diaphragm  than  U.  S.  4,  or,  in  the  con- 
tinental system  of  marking,  f/8.  This  means 
that  the  diaphragm,  or  opening  through 
which  the  light  passes  to  the  film,  is  one- 
eighth  the  distance  between  lens  and  sensitized 
film,  or,  in  other  words,  is  one-eighth  the 
"focal  length.'; 

For  speed  work,  then,  a  higher  class  of  lens 
is  necessary,  and  one  finds  this  in  the  "anastig- 
iiiatic"  type.  This  lens  is  corrected  so  that  it 
can  be  used  with  a  much  larger  diaphragm  and 
still  cover  the  film  to  the  extreme  edges;  and 
since  the  amount  of  light  admitted  in  a  given 
time  varies  with  the  square  of  the  opening,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  negative  which  with  an  or- 
dinary lens  would  be  underexposed,  would  with 
the  same  opening  and  light  receive  a  full  ex- 
posure. Or,  using  a  larger  opening,  one  could 
cut  down  the  time  of  exposure.  Thus  an 
anastigmat  lens  working  at  f/6.63  XAl'Ould  ad- 
mit 60  per  cent  more  light  for  the  same  expos- 
ure than  a  rectilinear  lens  at  f/8. 

Lenses  of  this  type  are  usually  set  in  a  com- 
pound shutter  which  gives  speeds  as  fast  as 
1/300  second.  For  still  faster  speeds  one 
would  use  a  focal  plane  shutter.  These  work 
directly  in  front  of  the  face  of  the  film  and 
consist  of  a  roller  blind,  having  an  adjustable 


opening  in  it;  and  on  the  width  of  this  open- 
ing depends  the  length  of  exposure.  In  other 
types — which,  however,  are  not  as  reliable — 
the  speed  is  controlled  by  the  tension  of  a 
spring,  and  the  opening  of  the  blind  is  un- 
changed. 

So  much  for  the  lenses.  The  amateur  usu- 
ally has  a  good  idea  what  he  wants  in  the 
shape  of  camera  and  what  extent  of  fixings  he 
wants  on  it — such  as  rising  and  sliding  fronts, 
rack  and  pinion  focusing,  or  automatic 
catches.  Any  special  advantages  one  camera 
possesses  over  another  in  these  respects  should 
be  carefully  pointed  out  by  the  clerk.  Some 
trivial  little  point  may  decide  your  customer  in 
favor  of  a  certain  size  or  type. 

FILMS  AND  DEVELOPING. 

Regarding  films,  paper  and  supplies  there  is 
only  one  rule,  "Keep  all  sizes  and  surfaces 
always  in  stock."  No  artist  will  place  a  print 
on  glossy  paper  on  the  same  page  of  an  album 
with  one  in  matt.  Consequently,  when  your 
customer  wants  a  specified  surface,  have  it  for 
him.  If  he  is  buying  a  camera,  and  wants  any 
special  equipment,  he  will  generally  wait  until 
it  can  be  procured;  but  he  will  expect  you  to 
have  exactly  what  he  wants  in  paper. 

Regarding  the  development  and  finishing  of 
the  picture,  it  is  best  not  to  undertake  this  at 
all  unless  you  can  guarantee  that  it  will  be  done 
by  competent  persons.  You  cannot  tell  every 
customer,  as  you  hand  him  back  a  bundle  of 
poor  films  and  poorer  prints,  that  the  films 
were  hopelessly  undertimed.  When  he  has 
kept  the  films  a  few  days  and  the  hypo  left 
unwashed  from  them  has  begun  to  crystallize 
out,  you  may  be  sure  that  that  is  the  last  work 
of  his  you  will  ever  get.  Sometimes  you  find 
that  your  so-called  amateur  is  a  man  who  has 
spent  years  at  the  game.  To  tell  such  a  per- 
son that  he  does  not  give  the  proper  exposure 
is  like  lighting  the  stove  with  kerosene  and 
getting  gasoline  by  mistake! 

There  is  no  side-line  that  quite  so  properly 
belongs  to  the  druggist  as  the  camera  line. 
Trained  in  the  mysteries  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry, he  has  a  good  grounding  in  the  subject 
already. 


This  series  of  articles  on  ^'My  Best  Paying  Side-line''   xvill  be  continued. 
The  next  paper  will  discuss  the  subject  of  sporting  goods. 


SELLING 
WALL-PAPER 


In  starting  the  wall-paper  business,  one 
should  be  careful  not  to  buy  too  much  stock 
until  he  learns  the  needs  of  his  community. 

Always  carry  a  good  assortment  of  paper 
that  retails  at  ten  and  fifteen  cents  a  double 
roll.  The  better  grades  may  be  purchased  in 
less  than  bundle  lots. 

What  one  should  invest  in  a  wall-paper 
stock  it  would  be  hard  to  state,  for  there  are 
so  many  local  matters  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, such  as  lines  carried  by  competitors, 
paperhanger's  sample  books,  mail-order  com- 
petition, and  so  on. 

It  has  been  found  a  very  satisfactory  plan 
to  buy  the  better  grade  of  papers — that  is, 
those  which  retail  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
double  roll  and  over — in  two-room  lots.  This 
calls  for  a  purchase  of  eleven  double  rolls  of 
sidewall;  seven  of  ceiling;  and  three  of  border, 
if  it  is  a  one-band,  or  two  if  it  is  a  two-band 
border.    This  will  paper  two  average  rooms. 

AVOIDING  REMNANTS. 

Remnants  can  be  avoided  by  keeping  close 
tab  on  the  stock  and  reordering  as  it  gets  low 
or  out  of  proportion.  Stock  should  be  gone 
over  every  few  days  during  the  busy  season, 
and  a  reorder  made  of  enough  rolls  to  bring 
it  back  to  the  original  amount. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  season  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  order  enough  of  each  pattern  so  that 
when  the  new  goods  are  added  to  what  is  al- 
ready on  hand  you  will  have  enough  to  furnish 
only  one  fair-sized  room.  .When  this  is  sold, 
you  have  cleaned  up  the  pattern  with  a  mini- 
mum loss. 

We  do  not  advise  this  plan  with  the  cheaper 
lines  of  paper,  but  our  experience  has  proven 
it  to  work  very  satisfactorily  with  the  better 
grades,  for  we  are  able  to  show  over  twice  as 
many  patterns  for  the  same  investment  in 
money  and  space.  The  more  patterns  you  can 
show  your  customer,  the  better  your  chances 
for  making  a  sale. 

When  we  first  adopted  the  two-room  system 
for  the  better  patterns,  we  found  some  jobbers 
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unwilling  to  break  bundles  and  furnish  paper 
in  less  than  bundle  lots  at  the  regular  price. 
We  were  soon  able,  however,  to  get  in  touch 
with  equally  good  houses  who  were  willing  to 
make  this  concession. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  two-room  plan  of 
buying  tends  to  increase  one's  stock  of  rem- 
nants. This  is  true  unless  close  attention  is 
paid  to  the  reorders.  But  the  same  statement 
would  apply  to  purchases  in  any  quantity. 

One  of  our  most  successful  methods  of  ad- 
vertising has  been  to  have  the  mills  cut  samples 
of  a  number  of  patterns  about  the  size  to  fit 
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in  a  number  ten  envelope.  We  took  these  to  a 
local  printer,  had  him  print  the  prices  on  the 
back  of  each  sample  and  bind  them  together 
at  one  end  with  a  stapling  machine.  They 
were  then  sent  out  to  the  country  trade  by  mail, 
and  also  distributed  through  the  town.  This 
plan,  although  expensive,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  repaid  us  many  times  over  in  in- 
creased business.  Any  advertising  plan  must 
be  measured  by  results,  not  cost. 

HANDBILLS  FROM  OLD  SAMPLE  BOOKS. 

Old  sample  books  can  be  used  to  advantage 
by  having  the  samples  cut  to  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  handbill,  and  then  having  your 
advertisement    printed    on    the    back.      These 
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dodgers  should  be  thrown  in  buggies,  wagons, 
and  automobiles,  and  also  placed  in  houses. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  always  good,  but 
must  be  followed  persistently.  Copy  should 
be  changed  each  issue,  if  a  weekly;  never  let 
the  same  copy  run  on,  week  after  week.  If 
you  are  going  to  do  that,  better  pay  the  printer 
and  have  him  leave  your  ad.  out.  It  will  do 
you  more  good. 

Some  stormy  afternoon  before  the  season 
opens,  make  a  list  of  those  who  are  going  to 
use  some  of  the  better  paper,  or  who  will  be 
likely  to  use  it.  .Take  your  sample  books  of 
good  patterns,  and  call  on  them  at  their  homes. 

If  you  will  try  this,  you  will  get  many  an 
order  that  otherwise  might  go  to  the  mail- 
order house  or  the  paperhanger  with  the 
sample  book. 


Don't  keep  it  a  secret  that  you  are  in  the 
wall-paper  business.    Remember  that — 

He  who  whispers  down  a  well 
About  the  goods  he  has  to  sell, 
Won't  rake  in  the  golden  dollars, 

Like  he  who 
Climbs  a  tree  and  hollers. 

I  once  met  a  druggist  who  had  an  unusually 
large  paint  and  paint  sundry  business.  On  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause,  he  said  that  after  every 
purchase  of  wall-paper  he  called  his  customer's 
attention  to  the  paint  and  paint  sundry  line. 

Try  it. 

Try  this  plan  on  all  the  lines  you  handle. 
You  won't  have  time,  then,  to  cuss  the  medi- 
cine vender,  the  wall-paper  peddler,  the  depart- 
ment store,  or  the  dispensing  doctor. 

You'll  be  too  busy. 


THE  NEW  LEASE 


Continued  from  page  109 
of    the     \farch    Bulletin 


II. 

Banker  Bradley  paced  back  and  forth  within 
the  confines  of  his  narrow  box  of  a  private 
office.  Mr.  Hemmenway,  with  little  beads  of 
perspiration  clustered  on  his  brow,  waited  with 
what  patience  he  could. 

*T  really  don't  know,  Mr.  Hemmenway," 
the  banker  murmured,  seemingly  half  to  him- 
self. 

"Well,  of  course ,"  began  Mr.  Hem- 
menway, reaching  for  his  hat. 

"You  say  young  Collins  made  you  a  propo- 
sition and  that  you  turned  it  down,"  inter- 
rupted the  banker.     "Why  did  you  do  that?" 

"Well,  I  can't  very  well  answer  without 
going  into  private  matters  concerning  my — my 
daughter." 

The  banker  smiled. 

"Been  keeping  company  with  your  daughter, 
eh?" 

"Well,  yes.  There's  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  know." 

"Frank  Collins  is  a  bright  young  man.  I 
congratulate  you." 

"Yes,  I  have  no  objection.    I  told  them  so." 

"Was  Frank  actuated  by  a  desire  to  help 
you,  or  does  he  really  want  to  learn  the  drug 
business  ?" 
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"He  wants  to  learn  the  business.  I  told 
them — they  were  both  there  in  the  store — I 
told  them  to  wait.  I  advised  Mr.  Collins  to 
begin  by  taking  a  full  course  at  a  college  of 
pharmacy." 

"Why  not  let  him  have  the  half  interest, 
then?" 

Mr.  Hemmenway  arose  and  put  on  his  hat. 

"Would  you  do  a  thing  like  that,  Nate 
Bradley?"  he  demanded.  "No,  you  wouldn't; 
and  neither  shall  I !  I  didn't  come  here  to  be 
either  quizzed  or  instructed.  I  asked  for  a 
loan  of  $500.  If  you  can't  let  me  have  it,  I'll 
get  out." 

Mr.  Bradley  smiled  indulgently.  A  turning 
of  the  steel  being  a  part  of  his  creed,  he  had 
no  intention  of  permitting  the  old  man  to  de- 
part at  this  juncture.  There  were  sundry 
moral  principles  to  be  inculcated. 

"Don't  fly  off  the  handle  that  way,"  he  said. 
"Sit  down.    Let  me  talk  a  little." 

Mr.  Hemmenway  obeyed.  The  banker  sat 
down,  also,  and  rested  his  elbows  on  the  little 
table  between  them. 

"To  begin  at  the  beginning,"  he  continued, 
"I  want  to  say  that  I  know  your  situation  quite 
thoroughly,  for  it  is  the  business  of  institu- 
tions such  as  ours  to  know  the  financial  condi- 
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tion  of  every  commercial  enterprise  within  its 
radius.  You,  Mr.  Hemmenway,  are  prac- 
tically insolvent.  Now,  wait  a  minute!  You 
are  insolvent,  I  say.  Invoiced  at  original  pur- 
chase-price, your  stock  and  fixtures  would 
probably  foot  a  total  of  $5000,  but  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  actual  present-day  value, 
you  couldn't  realize  a  cent  over  $2500.  And 
that's  about  what  you  owe. 

"But  that  isn't  the  worst  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion. What  is  far  more  serious  is  the  fact  that 
you  haven't  any  business.  Little  by  little  it  has 
been  won  away  from  you  by  the  more  ag- 
gressive policies  of  your  competitors.  Your 
location  is  bad;  you're  in  the  middle  of  a 
block.  Years  ago  location  was  not  the  im- 
portant matter  it  is  now,  the  reason  being  that 
a  drug  store  was  almost  exclusively  a  drug 
store,  which  it  isn't  any  more.  Your  windows 
are  bad.  Your  fixtures  are  bad.  Your  busi- 
ness methods  have  been  worse.  In  fact  the 
only  thing  that  isn't  bad  in  the  entire  layout  is 
your  reputation.  Wait  a  minute;  I'm  not 
through  yet!" 

Mr.  Hemmenway  had  arisen,  his  face 
purple  with  anger. 

"Nate,"  he  said,  "I'd  stick  my  fist  right  up 
against  the  side  of  that  sanctimonious  nose  of 
yours  for  a  good  deal  less  than  it  takes  to  buy 
a  reserved  seat  at  a  moving-picture  show — I 
would,  so  help  me  Lucifer,  if  it  wasn't  for  one 
thing!  And  that  is  that  every  infernal  word 
you've  said  is  true !" 

Banker  Bradley  swelled  up  like  a  pestilence 
toad,  and  walked  over  to  where  a  little  mirror 
hung,  that  he  might  glimpse  again  all  the 
saints  rolled  into  one. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Nate,  that  I  have  taken 
so  much  of  your  valuable  time,"  said  Mr. 
Hemmenway,  presently.  "I  won't  bother  you 
any  more.  But  let  me  tell  you  something!  I 
am  a  little  along  in  years  and  from  your  nar- 
row point  of  view  I  haven't  made  good.  Yes- 
terday I  decided  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  but 
I've  changed  my  mind.  I'm  going  to  pull  out. 
I'm  not  going  to  leave  a  heritage  of  failure  to 
the  young  folks:  there's  two  of  'em  now!  I've 
taken  a  new  lease  on  life,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
I  need  a  little  money,  that's  all.  I  thought, 
possibly " 

"An  idea  occurs  to  me,"  again  interrupted 
the  banker.  "Will  young  Collins  sign  a  note 
with  you?" 

"You   go — study   your    Sunday-school   les- 


son!" retorted  Mr.  Hemmenway,  warmly. 
And  he  went  out,  slamming  the  door  behind 
him. 

The  old  man's  fighting  blood  was  up.  He 
went  straight  to  the  First  National,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  was  closeted  with  its  president, 
Hollis  P.  Hammer,  whose  reputation  for 
clamminess  was  State-wide. 

Mr.  Hemmenway  portrayed  his  situation 
with  frank  bluntness,  and  then  came  out  flat- 
footed  with  a  request  for  a  loan. 

President  Hammer's  eyes  never  left  the  old 
man  during  the  recital,  although  their  vision 
was  not  continuously  focused  on  the  face. 
Every  detail  was  taken  in,  from  the  polished 
crown  to  the  indifferent  shoes,  and  the  scrutiny 
was  so  shameless  and  apparent  that  a  younger 
man  than  Mr.  Hemmenway  might  have  been 
not  only  embarrassed,  but  altogether  discon- 
certed. The  banker's  mouth  was  open,  and  he 
seemed  somewhat  bored. 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  he  inquired, 
"that  you  are  surrounded?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  are  tucked  away  in  a  pocket.  Within 
two  blocks  of  you  there  are  three  other  drug 
stores.  To  get  to  your  place  a  patron  has  got 
to  pass  one  of  the  others." 

"Yes,  but " 

President  Hammer  had  reached  for  a  tele- 
phone and  was  now  talking  into  it. 

"Main  6-8-4-1,"  he  called. 

A  moment's  silence  followed,  and  then  he 
continued : 

"Aaron  Foster?  Well,  this  is  Hammer. 
What  have  you  done  about  the  corner  room 
in  that  new  block  in  Foster's  Subdivision? 
Nothing,  eh?  Well,  don't  do  anything  until 
you  hear  from  me  again.    Thank  you." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  set  the  tele- 
phone back  in  place;  then  he  turned  to  the 
little  druggist,  who  had  failed  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  this  seemingly  irrelevant  move. 

"As  an  institution,  Mr.  Hemmenway,  we 
can't  do  anything  for  you,"  he  began.  "But 
that  doesn't  hinder  me  from  doing  what  I  see 
fit  on  my  own  responsibility;  individually,  you 
understand.  Now,  what  I  propose  is  this: 
pack  up  and  move  out  into  Foster's  Addition." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hemmenway, 
aghast. 

"Yes.  You're  done,  where  you  are.  I 
wouldn't  let  you  have  a  dollar,  nor  will  any- 
body else,  to  sink  in  that  place.    But  there  is  an 
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exceptional  opening  out  in  Foster's  Addition. 
You'll  need  new  fixtures,  a  soda  fountain,  and 
some  new  goods,  probably.  You  will  need  a 
good  clerk ;  some  one  like  Charlie  Lathrop,  for 
instance." 

"Why,  he's  rated  as  one  of  the  best  clerks 
in  town !    He  gets  $30  a  week." 

"Why  does  Charlie  Lathrop  get  $30  a 
week?  I'll  tell  you  why.  It's  because  he's 
worth  it.  He  can  win  customers,  and  he  can 
sell  goods." 

"But  the  expense — the  expense,  Mr.  Ham- 
mer! The  rent!  The  clerk  hire!  The  in- 
terest!" 

"What  do  you  care  for  expense  if  you  do 
the  business?  The  business  is  there,  I  tell 
you." 

Again  the  banker  reached  for  the  telephone, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  Charlie  Lathrop 
on  the  wire. 

"This  is  Hollis  P.  Hammer,"  he  said.  "I 
would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Lathrop,  if  you  would 
consider  a  change  of  employment.  The  matter 
is  now  under  discussion  of  putting  in  a  new 
store  out  in  the  edge  of  town,  and  your  name 
has  been  suggested  for  senior  clerk?  Would 
you  consider  anything  like  that ?  Eh?  Thirty 
dollars,  eh  ?  You  will.  All  right.  I'll  call  you 
up  later." 

"That's  too  much!"  pronounced  the  drug- 
gist vehemently. 

"Well,  maybe  it  is.  We'll  see  about  that 
later.  How  much  money  will  it  take  to  pay 
your  bills?" 

"About  twenty-five  hundred  dollars." 

"If  I  let  you  have  $3500  on  five  years*  time 
at  6  per  cent  can  you  go  into  the  Foster  Ad- 
dition and  make  good?" 

Mr.  Hemmenway  remained  silent  a  long 
time,  mingled  emotions  battling  for  supremacy. 
Finally  he  arose. 

"I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Hammer,"  he 
said,  "why  you  are  making  this  offer?  If  it  is 
out  of  sympathy,  I'll  have  to  decline  it ;  I  want 
no  man's  help.  I  came  here  in  a  business  way, 
and  beyond  the  rigid  application  of  business 
principles  I  ask  no  quarter." 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you ;  I'm  not  running 


an  orphan  asylum,"  responded  the  banker. 
"This  is  a  strict  matter  of  business,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  safeguard  myself  in  a  business  way. 
The  plan  I  have  in  mind  is  to  put  you  and 
Charlie  Lathrop  out  there  together.  It  will  be 
your  store,  you  are  to  be  the  proprietor,  and 
are  to  bear  all  responsibility.  It  will  be  up  to 
you.  You  are  to  develop  the  business  and  pay 
your  notes  as  fast  as  they  fall  due.  If  you  fail 
to  make  a  payment  when  it's  due,  I've  got  to 
know  why,  and  from  time  to  time  I'll  want  to 
look  over  your  books.  If  that  point  is  ever 
reached  where  it  becomes  reasonably  evident 
that  you  can't  make  a  go  of  it,  you  are  to  re- 
ceive in  cash  what  you've  got  tied  up  in  the 
business,  and  turn  the  keys  over  to  me." 

"But  why  do  you  do  this?  I'd  ought  to 
know  that." 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,  although  I  don't 
want  it  generally  known.  As  far  as  Foster's 
Addition  is  concerned,  Aaron  Foster's  interests 
and  mine  are  identical.  We've  decided  to  have 
a  drug  store  on  that  particular  corner.  Do  you 
understand  now?" 

"Draw  up  the  papers,"  said  Mr.  Hemmen- 
way, throwing  his  hat  into  a  far  corner  ex- 
citedly. 

Just  at  this  juncture  loud,  palpitating, 
ominous  blasts  of  the  central  fire  whistle  rent 
the  air,  and  almost  instantly  Engine  No.  2 
dashed  past,  closely  followed  by  Hose  and 
Hook  and  Ladder.  Doorways  and  windows 
immediately  filled,  and  the  excited  question 
"Where  is  it?  Where  is  it?"  was  on  every  lip. 
Then  the  shout  was  passed  up  the  street  until 
it  reached  the  First  National — "Hemmenway's 
Drug  Store!"  A  clerk  heard  it  and  rushed  to 
the  president's  private  office,  the  door  of  which 
he  opened  without  ceremony. 

"Your  store's  afire,  Mr.  Hemmenway;  your 
store's  afire !"  he  yelled. 

"What's  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Hemmenway, 
seemingly  dazed. 

"Your  store's  afire!"  yelled  the  clerk. 

"Good  Lord !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hemmenway, 
vainly  searching  for  his  hat.  "Gertie's  there 
alone!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


This  readable  tale  by  Mr.  Buzzell  will  be  continued  next  months  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  interest  and  suggestive  value  of  the  serial  will  increase  as  the 
story  develops. 


HOW  WE  BUILT  UP  A 
CUT-FLOWER  BUSINESS 


Our  store  is  one  of  four  in  a  city  of  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  up  to  the  time 
that  we  featured  this  side-line  we  sent  in  occa- 
sional orders  for  cut  flowers  to  a  firm  of  flor- 
ists in  Mason  City.  These  orders  were  taken 
more  as  an  accommodation  to  our  customers, 
because  there  is  no  regular  greenhouse  in  or 
near  the  city,  no  particular  effort  being  made 
to  stimulate  interest  or  increase  the  sales. 

There  is  nothing  that  helps  to  decorate  a 
store,  and  particularly  one  with  a  fountain,  like 
a  good  display  of  flowers,  and  finally  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  we  could  get  the  benefit  of 
frequent  floral  displays  at  no  cost  to  ourselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  substantial  profit 
besides. 

Flowers  always  attract  attention.  They  add 
just  that  touch  of  color  and  perfume  that 
makes  a  drink  from  our  fountain  or  a  box  of 
candy  from  our  case  seem  a  little  better  than 
if  bought  anywhere  else.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  our  trade  in  toilet  preparations 
has  been  perceptibly  increased. 

Having  decided  to  make  the  flower  business 
a  feature,  we  made  up  a  list  of  customers  who 
had  been  ordering  flowers  from  us,  including, 
also,  those  who  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  become  flower  customers.  This  was  about 
a  month  before  Easter.  We  then  made  ar- 
rangements with  our  florist  to  prepare  for  an 
unusually  heavy  order  for  that  day,  and  com- 
menced at  once  to  take  orders. 

GOING  AFTER  THE  BUSINESS. 

Whenever  any  of  the  people,  especially  men, 
who  were  on  the  list  came  into  the  store,  we 
would  casually  ask  them  if  they  didn't  want  to 
have  a  few  carnations,  roses,  or  other  flowers 
for  Easter,  explaining  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  an  adequate  supply  unless  we  gave  our  flor- 
ist some  idea  of  the  probable  size  of  our  order. 
We  systematically  checked  the  list  and  it  was 
most  surprising  to  see  men  who  had  never  even 
thought  of  buying  cut  flowers  for  their  homes, 
place  orders  for  a  dozen  or  two.  A  good 
many  of  our  customers  even  thanked  us  for 
calling  their  attention  to  the  matter. 

Easter  is  just  far  enough  away  from  Christ- 
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mas  so  that  nearly  every  man  wants  to  do  a 
little  something  for  his  family,  friends  or 
sweetheart,  and  the  suggestion  of  flowers  made 
a  hit.  Inside  of  a  week  we  had  orders  for 
about  twenty  dozen,  and  this  was  over  three 
weeks  before  Easter.  We  arranged  with  the 
florist  to  send  over  a  good  selection  of  flowers 
to  be  used  as  a  window  display,  and  placed 
cards  both  in  the  window  and  in  the  store 
reading:  "Order  a  Few  Flowers  for  Easter," 
"Flowers  Make  the  Ideal  Easter  Remem- 
brance," etc. 

The  thing  kept  growing  both  with  us  and 
the  public.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week  we 
placed  an  advance  order  for  one  hundred  dozen 
and  raised  this  order  to  two  hundred  dozen 
several  days  before  Easter. 

We  kept  a  list  of  the  advance  orders  we  had, 
and  nearly  everybody  who  came  in  seemed  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  number,  and  if  they 
were  not  on  the  list  they  would  order  a  few, 
even  if  only  a  half  dozen.  Orders  were  com- 
ing in  so  fast  that  we  tried  to  raise  our  order 
again,  but  the  florist  stated  that  he  couldn't 
possibly  take  care  of  any  more. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  make  arrangements 
with  any  other  florist,  so  that  we  had  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  what  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

Of  course  the  flower  order  had  become 
quite  a  subject  for  conversation,  and  the  Satur- 
day before  Easter  we  took  all  the  flowers  and 
made  a  display  of  them,  the  display  bearing 
the  sign,  "Not  for  Sale." 

You  can  imagine  that  two  hundred  dozen 
carnations,  roses  and  lilies  made  a  very  at- 
tractive window.  The  newspapers  commented 
on  the  fact  that  this  was  the  largest  single 
order  of  cut  flowers  that  had  ever  been 
brought  into  the  city. 

After  this  there  was  no  question  but  what 
our  store  was  recognized  as  headquarters  for 
cut  flowers. 

THE  MEMORIAL  DAY   ORDER. 

Business  along  this  line  kept  increasing,  and 
we  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  better  our 
record  of  Easter  for  Memorial  Day.     We  ad- 
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vertised  the  fact  that  we  would  have  a  good 
supply  on  hand  for  Memorial  Day,  but  urged 
our  customers  to  place  their  orders  in  advance. 
As  a  result  of  this  advertising  we  received 
orders  from  as  far  away  as  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, from  people  who  requested  that  we  de- 
liver their  orders  to  the  sexton,  or  to  local 
friends,  for  use  on  that  day. 

We  had  the  same  experience  for  Memorial 
Day  that  wc  had  for  Easter;  our  florist 
couldn't  take  care  of  any  addition  to  the  ad- 
vance order  placed  with  him.  Every  flower 
we  received  was  sold  before  six  o'clock  of  the 
evening  before. 

These  orders  made  the  florists  sit  up  and 
take  notice,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  they 
commenced  to  send  us  some  of  their  over- 
stock. Quite  frequently  the  demand  for  car- 
nations and  roses  will  not  take  care  of  the 
stock  they  have  on  hand,  and  as  a  result  they 
can  afford  to  sell  them  at  a  decided  discount. 

Our  first  experience  was  one  Saturday 
morning  in  June.  The  expressman  brought  us 
a  box  containing  fifty  dozen  carnations,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  florists  stating  that 
they  had  sent  them  with  the  understanding  that 
we  were  to  sell  all  we  could  at  forty  cents  a 
dozen,  and  they  would  allow  us  our  regular 
profit  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  credit  us  with 
any  remaining  unsold. 

We  took  the  entire  lot,  placed  them  in  a 
large  crock,  set  them  out  on  the  sidewalk  and 
put  up  a  large  card,  "Special  To-day,  Forty 
Cents  Per  Dozen."  They  simply  sold  them- 
selves. 

During  the  summer  months  this  happened 
quite  frequently,  and  on  very  rare  occasions 
did  we  fail  to  sell  all  that  were  sent  us. 

We  took  special  pains  to  advise  the  commit- 
tees of  the  different  secret  societies  like  the 
Masons,  the  K.  P.'s,  etc.,.  that  we  were  making 
a  specialty  of  floral  designs,  and  soon  received 
practically  all  of  the  business  from  the  local 
lodges,  whenever  they  were  called  upon  for 
floral  offerings  in  case  of  funerals.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  us  to  sell  as  high  as  a  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  flowers  for  a  single  funeral. 

Easter,  Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Christmas,  and  New  Year  are  the  really  big 
days,  although  weddings,  parties,  and  funerals 
always  call  for  special  orders. 

The  business  had  now  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  the  florists,  on  their  own  sugges- 
tion, placed  a  refrigerator  in  our  store  so  that 


we  could  properly  take  care  of  a  supply  during 
the  warm  weather.  They  keep  a  small  quan- 
tity in  this  refrigerator  for  us  continually,  pay- 
ing all  expenses  and  standing  all  loss  on  goods 
not  sold  and  which  spoil. 

HOW  THE  PRICES  RUN. 

Our  regular  prices  are  established  by  the 
florists,  but  as  a  usual  thing  carnations  sell  for 
$1.00  per  dozen,  while  roses  range  from  $1.50 
up,  and  Easter  and  Canna  lilies  are  $3.00  per 
dozen.  Transportation  charges  and  expense 
of  telegrams  and  telephones  for  rush  orders 
are  borne  by  the  florists,  and  we  receive  a  com- 
mission of  twenty  per  cent  on  all  sales. 

Besides  handling  cut  flowers  we  sell  potted 
plants.  These  are  sold  on  the  same  commis- 
sion basis  and  are  furnished  us  by  the  same 
firm. 

We  do  not  carry  potted  plants  in  stock,  but 
at  certain  periods  we  will  get  a  supply  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  plants,  all  in  blossom,  and 
will  fill  both  windows  with  them.  We  sell 
these  at  from  thirty-five  cents  per  plant  up  to 
$1.00  each,  and  we  never  had  to  carry  any  of 
them  longer  than  three  days. 

Of  course  we  are  protected  against  loss  on 
plants  the  same  as  on  cut  flowers,  but  we  have 
never  had  to  call  on  our  florists  to  make  good. 
We  get  in  a  shipment  of  potted  plants  about 
three  or  four  times  a  year. 

THE   PROFIT. 

Although  the  commission  on  flowers  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  we  would  like  to  have  it 
(twenty  per  cent),  yet  we  have  always  felt  that 
we  could  not  afford  to  buy  flowers  outright  in 
quantities  and  run  the  chance  of  occasional 
losses  in  goods  unsold,  for  the  difference  in 
profits.  We  attempted  this  one  year,  and  al- 
though we  made  a  little  larger  profit,  we  had 
to  go  farther  to  get  our  supply;  and  as  our 
orders  were  rather  irregular  we  were  quite 
often  disappointed  by  not  having  them  prop- 
erly filled. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  side-line  cannot 
be  taken  care  of  with  equal  or  larger  success  in 
any  other  city  or  town  not  having  a  green- 
house. Even  if  there  is  a  greenhouse,  arrange- 
ments could  probably  be  made  to  handle  their 
flowers  on  a  commission  basis;  and  if  our  ex- 
perience is  any  criterion  to  go  by,  the  line  will 
surely  prove  eminently  satisfactory  in  every 
way. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  PRESCRIPTION 
PRICING  OF  272  DRUGGISTS 


Readers  of  last  month's  Bulletin  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  investigation  we  began  in 
January,  our  aim  being  to  ascertain  what  the 
present  prescription  price-level  might  be,  and 
also  to  learn,  roughly,  what  percentage  of 
druggists  had  advanced  their  prescription 
prices. 

We  submitted  the  following  prescription: 

5     Potassium  iodide 4  drachms. 

Syrup  Sarsaparilla  Compound 3  ounces. 

Elixir  Lactated  Pepsin,  q.  s 6  ounces. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  responses 
were  received,  these  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Prices  ranged  from  50  cents  to  a  doUar- 
and-a-half. 

Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  those  responding  had 
advanced  their  prices;  forty-one  per  cent  had 
not  advanced  them. 

While  we  realize  that  we  merely  touched  a 
finger  to  the  pulse  of  the  matter,  we  contend, 
nevertheless,  that  these  figures  approximate  a 
reasonably  accurate  mirroring  of  the  situation 
as  it  actually  exists.  And  this  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  these  conclusions: 

1.  That  prescription  pricing  is  in  a  state  of 
utter  disorganization — a  disorganization  so 
complete  that  the  same  prescription  may  he 
priced  at  fifty  cents  at  one  store  and  at  another, 
twenty  miles  distant,  at  a  dollar-and-a-half ! 

3.  That  in  spite  of  increasing  cost  and  de- 
creasing profits,  nearly  one-half  of  the  drug- 
gists in  the  United  States  have  not  advanced 
their  prescription  prices! 

AN  ART  AND  A  SCIENCE. 

Henry  P.  Hynson  has  said  that  pricing  a 
prescription  is  at  once  an  art  and  a  science. 
And  it  is,  truly.  A  great  many  considerations 
are  involved  if  the  art  is  to  be  applied  scien- 
tifically. There  is  the  cost  of  material,  the  cost 
of  labor,  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Com- 
petitors must  be  taken  into  account,  also,  and 
not  infrequently  the  physician  whose  name  is 
signed  to  the  little  rectangular  slip,  and  the  pa- 
tient who  presents  it,  as  well.  Taken  alto- 
gether the  problem  presents  many  complexities. 


By  THE  EDITORS 

Under  the  old  happy-go-lucky  system  one 
didn't  need  worry  much.  Many  druggists  can 
remember  when  the  almost  inflexible  schedule 
read:  1  ounce,  25  cents;  2  ounces,  35  cents; 
3  ounces,  40  cents;  4  ounces,  50  cents;  6 
ounces,  65  cents;  8  ounces,  75  cents;  12  ounces, 
one  dollar;  16  ounces,  from  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar-and-a-half.  But  that  was  in  the  good 
old  days  of  tincture  of  nux,  tincture  of  gentian 
compound,  and  infusion  of  digitalis. 

Conditions  have  changed  radically;  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  realize  how  much  they  have 
changed;  and  those  who  have  really  kept  in 
step  with  the  rising  crescendo  have  screwed  up 
the  figures  on  the  old  chart,  from  time  to  time, 
or  abandoned  the  table  in  part  or  altogether. 
A  prescriptionist,  nowadays,  must  know  costs. 
If  a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit  can  be  found 
in  the  time-honored  figures,  well  and  good;  if 
it  can't,  charge  more — that  seems  to  be  the  rule. 

UNCERTAINTY  ELIMINATED. 

"When  we  ignore  our  regular  schedule," 
says  C.  O.  Bigelow,  of  New  York  City,  "the 
prices  charged  are  determined  by  the  actual 
cost  of  ingredients,  and  the  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  the  operation,  the  idea  being  to 
realize  a  definite  percentage  of  profit." 

In  that  last  clause  is  found  the  essence  of  the 
modern  way:  "a  definite  percentage  of  profit." 
The  blind  following  of  a  set  price-schedule, 
with  its  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  profit,  is 
rapidly  passing  away. 

Chas.  H.  McConnell,  of  Chicago,  says: 
"Our  prices  are  based  on  the  cost  of  material, 
plus  the  cost  of  labor,  plus  what  we  deem  a 
reasonable  profit." 

Charles  F.  Mann,  of  Detroit,  says:  "We  aim 
to  make  a  reasonable  charge  for  labor  in  addi- 
tion to  100  per  cent  profit,  provided  the  result- 
ing price  does  not  fall  below  our  average." 

A  leading  New  York  man  says:  "We  have 
average  prices  for  2-,  3-,  and  4-ounce  mixtures 
at  35,  40,  and  50  cents  respectively,  providing 
the  ingredients  are  of  the  average  cost;  other- 
wise our  system  is  based  on  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials, to  which  we  add  a  profit  varying  from 
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25  to  100  per  cent  according  to  the  actual 
money  cost  of  the  ingredients." 

The  system  employed  at  the  George  B. 
Evans  group  of  stores  in  Philadelphia  involves 
an  entire  abandonment  of  the  average-price 
schedule.  A  profit  approximating  lOO  per  cent 
on  the  bare  material  is  calculated,  and  then  the 
actual  time  consumed  in  compounding  is 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  an  hour. 
This  rule  is  applied  rigidly,  even  in  those  cases 
where  expensive  ingredients  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  prescription. 

This  plan  has  many  advantages,  and  is  the 
one  the  general  adoption  of  which  has  been 
suggested  in  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin 
from  time  to  time. 

HOW  THE  EVANS  RULE  WORKS. 

Priced  according  to  the  war-of-1812  table, 
our  post-card  prescription  would  bring  65 
cents.  Priced  by  the  Evans  rule,  it  would 
bring  90  cents,  this  figure  being  arrived  at 
thus:  Cost  of  potassium  iodide,  21  cents;  cost 
of  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  Y  cents; 
cost  of  elixir  lactated  pepsin,  5  cents;  cost  of 
bottle,  label  and  container,  2  cents.  Total  cost, 
35  cents.  One  hundred  per  cent  profit  is  35 
cents  more,  making  70  cents.  Compounding 
will  consume,  say,  twelve  minutes'  time,  which, 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  an  hour, 
would  create  an  additional  lien  of  20  cents  to 
be  filed  against  the  patient's  pocketbook. 
Twenty  added  to  seventy  makes  ninety,  the 
proper  figure  according  to  the  Evans  system. 
And  this,  we  might  add,  is  in  our  opinion  the 
proper  figure  according  to  any  system. 

What  plan  could  be  at  once  more  simple  and 
effective  ? 

Isn't  some  elementary  rule  like  this  better 
than  "individualism,"  which  is  but  another 
way  of  expressing  guesswork  and  caprice? 

Isn't  it  better  than  a  blind  coursing  of  an 
antediluvian  rut  which  may  in  the  end  lead  un- 
comfortably close  to  the  bankruptcy  court? 

Know  thyself.  The  proper  study  of  busi- 
ness is  prices ! 

"Costs  are  greater,"  says  the  manufacturer. 
"Net  earnings  are  lower,"  states  the  shipper. 
"Margin  of  net  profit  is  closer,"  the  whole- 


saler and  retailer  respond.  "Prices  are 
higher,"  adds  the  consumer. 

"Cross-section  any  record  of  accounts,  and 
you  will  find  the  same  slowly-shrinking  per- 
centage left  over  for  profits.  It's  a  big 
problem." 

These  are  the  words  of  A.  W.  Shaw,  editor 
of  System,  and  Mr.  Shaw  gives  voice  to  con- 
ditions well  known  to  every  large  business 
concern  in  the  United  States. 

To  supplement  Mr.  Shaw's  statements,  and 
to  give  them  concrete  application  to  the  drug 
business,  let  us  again  quote  Mr.  C.  O.  Bigelow, 
who  recently  said  at  a  New  York  meeting: 
"My  expenses  have  increased  very  materially 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Clerk  hire  alone  has 
advanced  50  per  cent  in  my  case." 

Nor  are  the  present  conditions  by  any  means 
temporary.  Students  of  economic  affairs  as- 
sure us  that  they  are  to  continue. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Merely  this:  inten- 
sive business.  It  means  application  of  the 
mind.  It  means  getting  so  close  to  your  busi- 
ness that  you  can  literally  feel  its  every  heart- 
throb. 

The  man  who  doesn't  do  this  can't  succeed. 
The  day  when  he  could  josh  his  way  to  a  com- 
petency is  gone. 

To  meet  growing  demands,  what  is  the 
rational  thing  to  do?  Manifestly,  to  raise 
prices. 

To  get  back  to  our  hypothetical  prescription, 
those  who  set  the  price  at  50  cents,  at  60  cents, 
at  65  cents,  aren't  charging  enough.  One  hun- 
dred and  two  out  of  the  272  who  responded 
set  the  price  at  75  cents.  Seventy-five  cents 
isn't  enough,  under  ordinary  conditions. 

One  correspondent  stated  that  his  store  com- 
pounded from  100  to  200  prescriptions  a  day, 
and  that  he  considered  75  cents  a  proper 
charge.  He  may  be  right;  he  has  an  excep- 
tional prescription  business,  and  ordinary  con- 
ditions can  scarcely  be  applied  in  this  case. 
But  in  general,  75  cents  isn't  enough. 

Turn  back  to  the  prescription  and  calculate 
its  price,  according  to  the  system  in  vogue  in 
your  store.  If  the  result  very  modestly  de- 
clines to  measure  up  to  the  Evans  figure, 
sterilize  your  hands  and  shake  up  the  system. 
It  needs  it. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


One  dollar  is  paid  by  return  mail  for  all  contribu- 
tions accepted  for  this  department.  The  ideas  must  be 
reasonably  new  and  must  not  have  been  printed  on  this 
page  before. 


A  HANDY   GAUZE  HOLDER. 

Wm.  E.  Steckelmann,  Columbus,  Ind.:  The 
accompanying  sketch  illustrates  a  very  service- 
able gauze  holder,  which  is  in  use  in  our  store. 

It  consists  of  a  pasteboard  box,  2^x3J^x 


l}i  inches.  The  box  is  both  tacked  and  glued 
(on  one  side  and  one  end)  to  the  shelves  in  the 
prescription  case.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  lid 
of  the  box  may  be  removed  from  the  back, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  supply  of 
gauze. 

In  the  front  of  the  box,  and  at  the  bottom, 
is  a  small  opening  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide,  running  the  full  length  of  the  box.  A 
three-inch  roller  bandage  is  placed  within  the 
box  and  the  end  run  through  the  opening. 

Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  strain  a  prep- 
aration. Pull  the  amount  of  gauze  necessary 
from  the  roll  and  cut  off,  while  the  remaining 
portion  is  left  in  a  convenient  and  yet  out-of- 
the-way  place. 


AN  INVERTED  ILLUSTRATION. 

An  unfortunate  error  crept  into  this  depart- 
ment last  month.  An  illustration  appeared  up- 
side down. 

We  might  make  that  a  little  stronger.     It 


not  only  appeared  upside  down,  but  it  zvas  up- 
side-down ! 

We  are  reproducing  the  illustration,  we  trust 
with  better  results.  It  is  meant  to  picture  a 
method  of  arranging  hair  brushes  and  hand 
mirrors  in  the  show-case.     The  rods  are  four 


or  five  inches  apart,  and  are  to  run  the  entire 
length  of  the  case;  against  them  the  mirrors 
and  brushes  are  leaned. 

The  idea  was  supplied  by  Walter  M.  Chase, 
Bangor,  Maine. 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  CANDY  PAIL. 

Frank  Monahan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  There 
are  times  when  a  druggist  wants  to  display  a 
pail  of  candy  so  that  the  contents  will  not  spill 
around  the  window  or  show-case.     The  illus- 


tration shows  a  support  made  from  an  empty 
cigar  box.  Remove  the  lid  of  the  box  and  one 
of  the  long  sides,  then  paint  the  box,  or  cover 
it  with  paper. 


IVe  have  received  some  rattling  good  ideas  for  this  department  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  In  the  May  issue  of  the  BULLETIN  we  expect  to  have  two  Of 
three  pages  of  suggestions  oj  great  practicality  and  value. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


COLLECTING  ACCOUNTS. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  many  large  stores  crediting  is  unthought 
of;  but  in  small  stores  one  is  expected  to  give 
credit.  It  is  therefore  up  to  each  store  to  keep 
tab  on  these  accounts  and  minimize  this  credit- 
ing as  much  as  possible.  More  than  one  store 
has  gone  bankrupt  for  neglecting  this  im- 
portant part  of  its  business. 

It  has  always  been  our  plan  to  keep  our  ac- 
counts below  a  certain  figure,  for  when  articles 
are  sold  from  the  shelf  it  takes  the  cash — 
actual  cash — that  we  have  on  hand  to  replace 
them. 

One  learns  much  through  experience,  and 
although  the  most  expensive  teacher,  experi- 
ence generally  turns  out  to  be  the  best.  So 
here  are  a  few  hints  to  pass  on: 

1.  Keep  a  full  set  of  books,  and  keep  hooks. 

2.  Spend  a  little  of  your  time  each  week  in 
looking  over  your  accounts.  Many  accounts 
are  so  small  that  you  might  hesitate  in  sending 
out  bills;  yet  one  has  many  opportunities  of 
recalling  them  to  the  customer's  mind  when 
the  latter  is  purchasing  some  other  article. 
And  not  infrequently  you  find  that  the  matter 
has  been  forgotten. 

3.  Keep  clear  of  giving  credit  to  those  you 
find  it  difficult  to  collect  from.  Your  profit  is 
generally  eaten  up  by  the  ink,  paper  and  stamps 
you  use,  long  before  you  ever  get  your  money. 
Then,  too,  if  you  extend  credit  to  this  class,  it 
often  proves  the  case  that  you  lose  their 
patronage,  too.  Refuse  these  people  credit  and 
you  will  do  their  cash  business,  when  their  face 
runs  out  at  the  other  stores. 

4.  Collect  often.  Small  amounts  are  easiest 
paid.  Big  bills  take  the  breath  out  of  good  cus- 
tomers, and  you  don't  see  them  as  often  until 
the  bill  is  forgotten.  Then,  too,  mistakes  are 
easier  rectified. 

5.  Have  a  regular  time  for  sending  out 
statements,  preferably  once  a  month.  This 
often  saves  new  customers'  feelings,  knowing 
that  this  system  is  in  practice. 


6.  To  laboring  men  who  receive  their  pay 
every  other  week,  or  even  once  a  month,  we 
send  statements  a  few  days  in  advance  of  their 
pay-day.  If  sent  too  long  before  that  day, 
statements  do  not  prove  effective. 

7.  Often  personal  presence  is  what  turns  the 
trick.  Never  send  the  junior  clerk.  The 
"boss"  is  the  man  who  carries  the  weight. 

8.  We  never  add  interest  on  accounts  be- 
cause too  often  it  would  create  ill-will.  Better 
lose  a  little  interest  and  keep  the  customer. 

9.  We  refuse  credit,  unless  we  positively 
know  our  customer,  on  hot-water  bottles  and 
rubber  goods  in  general;  also  on  all  guaran- 
teed goods.  For  the  old  saying  is  true:  "It  is 
hard  to  get  money  for  a  dead  horse." 

10.  Sometimes  a  registered  letter  is  the  only 
thing  that  brings  results.  We  learned  of  a  case 
where  a  man's  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  putting 
all  statements  into  the  fire. 

11.  We  keep  a  record  of  all  statements  sent 
out,  as  to  amounts  and  dates  of  mailing.  In 
this  way  we  know  the  number  of  times  each 
account  has  been  presented,  when,  and  if  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to  clean  it  up. 

12.  We  avoid  going  to  law  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  rather  than  push  an  account  through 
the  courts  we  have,  in  a  few  cases,  marked 
it  "Paid"  and  mailed  it  to  the  delinquent. 

In  conclusion,  through  experience — some  of 
it  sad  and  tearful — I  have  learned  that  while 
one  eye  is  kept  on  my  business  the  other,  and 
perhaps  the  better  one,  has  got  to  be  kept  on 
my  accounts.  John  A.  Kennedy. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


"WE  SUPPLY  EVERYTHING  BUT 
THE  BABY!" 
To  the  Editors: 

Babies  are  like  the  poor:  they  are  always 
with  us. 

How  many  of  us  have  ever  studied  the  mul- 
tifarious needs  of  the  nursery,  and  specialized 
in  a  little  department  for  supplying  these 
needs  ? 

I  have  in  preparation  a  little  booklet  for  the 
press  which,  when  printed,  I  propose  to  send 
to  the  mothers  of  all  newly-born  infants  in  my 
neighborhood.  It  commences  with  a  little 
treatise  on  baby's  diet  and  general  rules  as  to 
feeding,  etc.,  and  includes  a  price  list  of  all, 
or  most  all,  of  the  articles  commonly  in  de- 
mand both  by  those  mothers  who  nurse  their 
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children  themselves,  and  also  by  those  who 
through  nature's  deficiencies  have  to  rely  on 
artificial  feeding. 

Now  quite  a  nice  business  can  be  worked 
up  on  these  lines,  especially  if  the  druggist  is 
a  family  man  himself,  and  can  therefore  enter 
more  sympathetically  into  the  woes  and  trou- 
bles of  his  women  customers. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  business  to  be 
had  in  supplying  articles  prior  to  accouche- 
ment, such  as  rubber  sheeting,  gauze,  cotton, 
etc. 

After  baby's  arrival  the  wants  increase  at 
an  alarming  rate,  and  include  an  almost  end- 
less list  of  possibilities. 

One  thing  may  be  noted  by  an  up-to-date 
druggist,  viz.,  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
one's  own  proprietaries,  such  as  a  good  infant's 
cough  mixture,  a  special  infant's  skin  soap,  etc. 
I  run  a  good  soap  and  sell  nearly  five  hundred- 
weight a  year. 

An  occasional  window  display  of  infants' 
goods  and  accessories  can  be  made  very  effec- 
tive. Small  explanatory  reader  cards  are  es- 
sential ;  and  I  would  have  one  extra  large  card 
for  a  centerpiece,  bearing  the  legend,  "We 
Supply  Everything  But  the  Baby!" 
Very  truly  yours, 

Falmouth,  England.  JOHN  BlaMEY. 


REFILLING  THE  PRESCRIPTION?    NO! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Bulletin  anent  the  refilling  of 
prescriptions.  I  do  not  see  how  one  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  can  refrain 
from  aligning  himself  with  the  minority— 
those  whose  arguments  are  negative. 

Mr.  Davenport,  in  discussing  this  matter 
in  your  February  issue,  says  "the  patient  has 
paid  the  doctor  for  the  prescription." 

But  suppose  the  doctor  dispenses.  Isn't  his 
advice  paid  for  just  the  same  ?  It  is  precisely 
this  that  is  paid  for  in  both  instances — the  ad- 
vice, not  the  prescription. 

A  prescription  is  a  message  to  the  pharma- 
cist. It  is  the  doctor  speaking  to  the  phar- 
macist and  saying  "Put  up  this  combination 
of  drugs  for  this  patient — now,  the  10th  of 
March"  (or  whatever  the  date  may  be).  It  is 
therefore  non-existent,  so  far  as  doctor  and 
druggist  are  concerned,  after  as  well  as  before 


the  date  inscribed  thereon.  The  druggist  keeps 
it  as  a  record  only. 

Suppose  the  patient,  consulting  the  label  of 
the  bottle  or  box,  a  month  or  more  later,  tele- 
phones to  the  druggist  saying:  "Will  you 
kindly  refill  ^  No.  191468?"  What  does  this 
request  mean  in  terms  of  responsibility? 

What  can  it  mean  but  this:  "Dr.  pre- 
scribed this  combination  for  me  a  while  ago 
and  it  did  me  good.  Now,  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility, I  ask  you  to  put  it  up  for  me  a  second 
time,  though  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I'll 
give  you  the  number." 

The  druggist  is  asked  to  avail  himself  of  the 
record  of  a  professional  communication  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  confidence  and  for  a  purpose 
now  long  since  accomplished,  for  the  sake  of 
accommodating  a  customer.  If  the  customer 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants  and  not  simply 
the  key  number  which  discloses  the  formula, 
the  proposition  is  entirely  different;  the  only 
question  then  is:  Will  the  druggist  fill  his 
order,  definitely  communicated?  The  doctor 
isn't  in  it  at  all  in  such  a  case. 

It  may  be  assumed  without  argument  that 
every  physician  writes  his  prescriptions  for  one 
compounding  only — unless  he  otherwise  in- 
structs patients  or  pharmacists;  so  instead  of 
expecting  him  to  write  "Non  repetatur"  on 
prescriptions  which  he  doesn't  wish  to  have  re- 
filled, he  should  be  expected  to  write  "Repeat 
on  request"  on  all  others. 

Let  the  druggist  once  get  it  thoroughly  into 
his  head  that  the  prescription  is  a  personal 
communication— one  which  not  one  patient  in 
a  thousand  can  decipher,  and  which  is  written 
purposely  so  that  it  cannot  be  deciphered  ex- 
cept by  a  registered  pharmacist — he  will  then 
say  politely  to  all  those  who  ask  him  to  refill 
a  prescription:  "I  will  ask  the  doctor;"  or  "If 
you  get  me  the  doctor's  permission  I  will" — 
explaining  that  the  prescription  is  only  a 
record;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  patient,  nor  is 
the  druggist  at  liberty  to  use  it  as  if  it  were 
freshly  communicated  to  him  when  it  is  not. 

Detroit,  Mich.  W.  A.  Taylor. 


THE  BICHLORIDE  AGITATION. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  interested  in  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  toward  the  present 
demand  for  bichloride  legislation.  If  the 
newspapers  would  stop  printing  all  they  can 
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write  up  about  selling  bichloride  tablets,  drug- 
gists and  people  alike  would  be  better  off.  A 
man  ought  to  have  a  prescription  from  a  taxi- 
dermist to  buy  a  revolver  if  a  woman  has  to 
have  one  from  a  physician  to  buy  a  bottle  of 
antiseptic  tablets  from  her  druggist.  It  is  as 
broad  as  it  is  long.  I  have  yet  to  know  of  any 
law  ever  enforced  that  would  actually  keep  a 
man  from  buying  anything  he  had  the  money 
to  pay  for.  So  what  is  the  use  of  enacting 
laws  that  do  no  good?       George  J.  Evans. 

Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 


SHE  WAS  "NERVEIOUS." 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  received  a  great  many  curious  notes 
and  orders,  mostly  from  women  customers, 
but  as  I  have  had  eight  years  of  experience  in 
deciphering  all  kinds  of  writing  as  a  postmas- 


ter, I  have  had  little  trouble  in  understanding 
what  people  wanted.  In  this  particular  case 
what  was  expected  was  ten  cents'  worth  of  ex- 
tract of  valerian  for  nervousness. 

Poultney,  Vt.  J-   B.  DrEW. 


A  COUPLE  OF  SPECIMENS. 

To  the  Editors : 

We  are  sending  you  a  couple  of  orders  re- 
ceived not  long  since  at  this  store.    They  may 
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prove  of  momentary  interest  to  your  readers. 
One  is  quite  easily  made  out,  but  the  other 
might  puzzle  a  few  druggists. 

Hubbell,  Mich.  HuBBELL  Pharmacy. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


I  am  not  actively  engaged  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness now.  City  Recorder  and  other  duties  take 
all  my  time,  but  I  couldn't  even  be  City  Re- 
corder- without  the  Bulletin. 

Haines.  Ore.  N.  E.  DODD.  Ph.G. 

Yours  is  some  drug  journal !  Have  been  a 
subscriber  for  fourteen  years  and  have  had 
twelve  volumes  ])ound  in  calf -skin  for  my  ref- 
erence library.  Frank  D.  Kriebs. 

Beresford,  S.  D. 

We  all  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  especially  enjoy  other  people's 
ideas  in  the  Contributed  Articles. 

Oxford.  Ohio.  Claude  C.  Neal. 

Have  been  out  of  the  drug  "biz"  for  over 
six  years,  but  always  find  something  of  interest 
in  your  valuable  paper.  Wm.  Mank. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Bulletin  is  worth  a  dollar  a  month. 
Why  don't  you  ask  it? 

West  Pelzer  Drug  Company. 

Pelzer,  S.  C. 

How  can  you  give  a  fellow  any  more  for  a 
dollar  than  you  are  now  giving  ? 

Braidwood.  111.  J-  A-  SmITH. 

I  find  it  invaluable  in  keeping  me  posted  in 
up-to-the-minute  pharmacy. 

Dannemora,  N.  Y.  H.  AlpERT,  Ph.G. 

The  best  yet!  We  enjoy  it  more  than  any 
magazine  we  receive. 

Chandler  &  Jackson  Pharmacy. 

Maysville,  Ga. 

I  would  not  like  to  be  without  the  Bulletin. 

New  Castle.  Pa.  JoHN   C.   WALLACE. 

Lots  of  good  stuff  in  the  Bulletin  for  me 
and  the  boys!  E.  S.  Dakan. 

Yuma.  Colo. 

I  like  it  best  of  all,  and  I  take  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  journals,  too.     V.  P.  Wettergreen. 

Bridgewater,  S.  D. 

It's  bully!  CM.  Brown. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Some  Short  Cuts. — 

John  F.  McAnulty,  Jr.,  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  writ- 
ing in  Merck's  Report,  suggests  a  few  changes  for  the 
forthcoming  Pharmacopoeia.  Speaking  first  of  solution 
of  magnesium  citrate  he  says : 

"The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  60  Cc.  of  syrup  of 
citric  acid  be  added  to  each  bottle  of  the  preparation. 
Then  to  standardize  the  syrup  of  citric  acid  a  formula 
is  given  elsewhere  in  the  book  for  the  syrup.  This 
makes  more  work  for  the  pharmacist,  as  he  has  to  make 
the  syrup  before  he  can  finish  the  solution  of  mag- 
nesium citrate.  Now  if  the  citric  acid  used  in  making 
60  Cc.  of  syrup  were  added  to  the  citric  acid  required 
for  the  solution,  then  taking  60  Cc.  of  simple  syrup  and 
adding  the  tincture  lemon  peel  used  in  that  quantity 
of  syrup  of  citric  acid  to  each  bottle,  we  would  get  the 
same  result  without  double  work.  This  is  what  is  ordi- 
narily done  in  most  cases,  and  should  be  the  way 
directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

"Another  change  that  might  do  more  to  standardize 
some  preparations  is  to  give  a  formula  for  making 
acetic  acid  from  the  glacial  acetic  acid.  Most  of  the 
«  36-per  cent,  acetic  acid  on  the  market  is  below  strength. 
It  would  also  be  a  saving  in  money,  as  the  manufac- 
turers charge  a  little  higher  for  the  U.  S.  P.  acetic  acid 
than  they  do  for  the  glacial  acid.  A  good  way  to  di- 
lute this  glacial  acid,  which  contains  99  per  cent  acid. 
is  to  take  36  parts  of  the  strong  acid  and  add  water  to 
make  99  parts.  This  gives  99  parts  of  36-per-cent  acetic 
acid,  and  you  have  the  assurance  of  it  being  full  U.  S. 
P.  strength. 

"A  good  bit  of  the  trouble  experienced  with  the 
official  solution  of  iron  and  ammonium  acetate,  due  to 
its  liabihty  to  decompose,  is  caused  by  the  acetic  acid 
used  being  below  strength.  Quite  a  lot  has  been  said 
and  many  formulas  offered  to  improve  the  official 
Basham's  Mixture.  So  far  as  has  been  my  experience, 
I  have  found  the  official  formula  to  give  satisfaction 
as  it  stands.  A  good  way  to  keep  the  preparation  from 
spoiling  is  to  leave  the  iron  out  imtil  it  is  to  be  dis- 
pensed. Follow  the  official  directions  with  the  excep- 
tion of  leaving  out  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  and 
make  up  with  water  to  960  Cc.  This  leaves  the  prepa- 
ration just  short  of  1000  Cc.  that  would  be  obtained  by 
adding  the  tincture  of  iron.  Now  when,  say,  100  Cc. 
of  solution  of  iron  and  ammonium  acetate  is  desired, 
take  4  Cc.  of  tincture  ferric  chloride  and  enough  of  the 
above  solution,  without  iron,  to  make  100  Cc." 

Putting  Ichthyol  in  Capsules. — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  Charles  L.  Barrett  described  a  method 
of  successfully  dispensing  ichthyol  in  capsules.  He 
submitted  the  following  prescription  and  comments : 

IJ  Ichthyol,  two  drachms 
Ft  in  capsule  No.  xii. 

"Take  a  hard  gelatin  capsule — a  No.  0  will  do ;  coat 
the  body  of  the  capsule  inside  with  olive  oil,  using  a 


camel's-hair  brush.  Add  ten  minims  of  the  ichthyol. 
Having  wetted  the  edge  of  the  cap  of  the  capsule  with 
water,  place  it  carefully  over  the  body,  pressing  it 
downward  with  a  slight  twist  so  as  to  distribute  mois- 
ture uniformly  around  the  edge,  and  by  gentle  pressing 
between  the  fingers  seal  it  perfectly.  Do  not  coat  the 
cap  of  the  capsule,  as  this  will  prevent  proper  sealing. 
The  slight  excess  of  oil  in  the  body  of  the  capsule,  being 
lighter  than  ichthyol,  is  floated  to  the  top,  and  when 
the  cap  is  placed  over  the  body,  sealed,  and  the  capsule 
turned  over,  it  sufficiently  coats  it. 

"Capsules  prepared  in  this  way  will  hold  up  for  a 
long  time.  If  care  is  not  exercised  in  the  coating 
process,  however,  the  ichthyol  will  quickly  soften  the 
gelatin  and  the  capsule  may  burst.  One  broken  capsule 
will  spoil  the  whole  lot  placed  in  the  box.  I  have  al- 
ways, in  filling  capsules  of  this  kind,  placed  them  first 
on  white  paper,  when  any  that  are  not  perfect  may  be 
easily  seen,  and  thrown  away. 

"I  have  sent  out  a  great  many  of  these  capsules,  and 
have  had  but  one  or  two  lots  to  replace." 

An  Empty  Capsule  Humidor. — 

When  first  made,  empty  gelatin  capsules  contain  5 
per  cent  of  water,  and  it  is  this  water  which  keeps  them 
soft  and  pliable.  When  they  lose  their  moisture  they 
become  brittle  and  break  easily. 

Considerable  care  should  be  exercised,  therefore, 
that  capsules  be  properly  stored.  If  kept  in  too  warm 
or  dry  a  place  they  will  become  brittle;  if  kept  in  too 
damp  a  place  they  will  absorb  too  much  moisture. 

The  quality  of  the  gelatin  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  All  grades  absorb  moisture  and,  conversely,  will 
lose  it  if  exposed  to  dry  air. 

However,  with  a  very  little  trouble  empty  capsules 
may  be  restored  to  their  original  flexibility.  Merely 
spread  them  out  on  the  bottom  of  a  jar,  tin  can,  or 
some  like  container,  and  then  cover  the  top  of  the  con- 
tainer with  a  damp  cloth — a  towel,  say.  Let  them  stand 
over  night. 

Removal  of  Warts. — 

Ethyl  chloride  painlessly  removes  warts  without 
leaving  a  scar,  according  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Cates  in  the 
Medical  Standard.  It  shuts  off  the  nutrition  of  the 
wart  by  coagulating  the  blood  in  the  vessels  supplying 
it,  and  the  wart  shrivels  up  and  drops  off.  A  pledget 
of  sterile  cotton  is  wet  in  cold  water  and  drawn  out  in 
a  tape  long  enough  to  protect  the  skin  for  half  an  inch 
or  more  beyond  the  margin  of  the  wart.  Then  a  fine 
stream  of  ethyl  chloride  is  played  over  the  wart  until 
it  is  covered  with  frost— and  no  longer.  Should  the 
adjacent  skin  be  frozen,  another  pledget  of  cotton  is 
wrung  out  in  cold  water,  and  the  frozen  area  is  rubbed 
gently  but  vigorously  with  it.  One  or  two  applications 
at  intervals  of  a  week  will  make  most  warts  disappear. 
The  same  is  true  of  moles  and  angiomas. 


Our  colleague  at  the  adjacent  desk  has  just  cogi- 
tated this:  If  a  man  has  nothing,  he  must  do  some- 
thing to  have  anything.  But  if  a  man  has  something, 
he  needn't  do  anything  to  have  nothing  in  a  very  short 
time. — Boston  Transcript. 
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Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Combating 
Stores. — 


Department    and    Five-    and    Ten-Cent 


"We  must  admit  that  we  have  lost  a  portion  of  the 
'patent'  medicine  business,  a  large  share  of  the  toilet 
goods  business,  and  nearly  all  of  the  tooth-bnish,  per- 
fume, and  toilet  soap  business.  The  drug  store  is  the 
logical  place  to  purchase  these  items,  and  we  must  win 
them  back,"  says  James  A.  S.  Woodrow  in  the  Drug- 
gists' Circular. 

"The  biggest  sellers  of  the  ten-cent  stores  are  five- 
cent  toilet  soaps,  ten-cent  tooth-brushes,  ten-cent  dress- 
ing combs,  and  wash  rags  two  for  five  cents,  to  people 
who  cannot  and  to  people  who  will  not  pay  more  than 
five  or  ten  cents.  These  articles  are  good  sellers,  and 
there  is  a  good  margin  of  profit  in  them.  The  bulk  of 
the  five-cent  soaps  are  made  exclusively  for  them,  a  big 
cake,  and  mighty  good  value  for  the  money.  Finding 
that  the  exclusive  manufacturer  would  not  supply  me 
this  soap,  I  bought  five  gross  from  a  St.  Louis  firm, 
and  am  working  up  a  good  soap  trade.  I  have  heard 
of  two  other  stores,  a  large  cut-rate  store  in  Waltham 
and  one  in  Beverly,  which  have  worked  up  a  good  soap 
trade  with  this  same  soap. 

"Tooth-brushes  can  be  bought  at  six  or  seven  dollars 
a  gross.  We  put  two  gross  in  a  small  window,  marking 
them  'Genuine  Imported  Japanese  Tooth  Brushes,  9c.' 
They  sold  well,  and  are  still  going.  We  have  better 
ones  at  19,  25  and  35  cents,  for  those  who  do  not  want 
a  cheap  brush. 

"Two  gross  of  7-inch  ladies'  black  dressing  combs 
were  bought  at  seven  dollars  per  gross,  displayed,  and 
sold  well. 

"To  come  back  to  the  'patent'  medicine  and  toilet 
goods  business.  The  druggist  has  said,  'I  cannot  meet 
competition  and  sell  these  goods  at  cost  or  near  cost.' 
The  cut-rate  stores  use  these  prices  to  get  people  into 
the  stores.  They  could  not  live  on  a  5  or  10  per  cent 
profit  any  more  than  we  can.  For  each  article  called 
for  whose  sale  amounts  to  anything  they  have  a  cor- 
responding article  well  put  up,  of  undoubted  merit,  to 
sell  in  the  place  of  the  low-priced  proprietary.  It  isn't 
a  hard  job  to  improve  on  the  average  advertised 
'patent,'  and  they  succeed  in  knocking  out  over  half  the 


articles  called  for.  By  doing  this  they  can  afford  to 
quote  low  or  even  sell  at  cost,  as  the  net  average  of  the 
sales  shows  a  good  profit. 

"In  the  place  of  shelf  bottles  and  'patent'  medicines, 
fill  your  front  store  with  live,  profitable  goods." 

A  Unique  Soap  Window. — 

This  display  excited  considerable  comment  in 
Charter  Oak,  Iowa,  where  it  appeared  in  the  window  of 
the  Waterhouse  Drug  Company's  store.    While  nothing 


in  the  way  of  originality  of  conception  is  claimed  for 
this  window  it  is  stated  that  the  general  effect  was  un- 
usually clear  and  good,  and — more  important — that  it 
brought  results. 

Getting  on  the  Job. — 

The  first  of  the  year  a  law  went  into  effect  in  Penn- 
sylvania prohibiting  the  use  of  the  roller  towel. 

Hilton  &  Heffner,  druggists  at  Lock  Haven,  were 
not  long  in  seeing  the  opportunity,  nor  did  they  permit 
a  crop  of  alfalfa  to  grow  under  their  feet  before  getting 
busy.  They  began  immediately  to  push  the  paper  towel, 
and  with  it  allied  lines,  such  as  sanitary  drinking  cups, 
liquid  soap,  soap  containers  and  holders,  etc.  They 
went  right  out  after  this  business,  calling  on  banks, 
hotels,  factories,  barber  shops,  offices,  and  stores.  In 
some  of  these  places  they  got  good-sized  orders,  one 
totaling  $30.  Space  was  taken  in  a  local  paper,  and  the 
line  pushed  vigorously.  The  campaign  netted  a  profit 
of  several  hundred  dollars. 

A  Negative  Hint. — 

Practical  demonstration  begets  sales,  says  the  Retail 
Druggist  of  Canada,  except  in  the  case  of  a  clerk  dem- 
onstrating the  jaw-exercising  qualities  of  chewing  gum. 


A  SERMONETTE  ON  ADVERTISING. 

A  dealer  wants  to  sell  hay.  He  proposes  to  advertise  the  hay.  Shall  he  buy  space  and  in  that 
space  publish  a  pretty  little  Maud  Muller  story  of  the  hay  meadow,  artistically  decorated  with  a  border 
of  field  daisies  and  a  delicate  vignette  of  "The  judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill?" 

That  advertisement  would  attract  attention,  certainly;  the  attention  of  many  of  the  readers.  But 
the  advertisement  would  be  a  much  better  salesman  if  it  merely  said  in  big,  bold,  black  type — "Hay  de- 
livered, $8  a  ton." 

The  man  in  the  market  for  hay  is  the  man  that  advertiser  is  after,  and  while  he  may  be  but  one 
out  of  100  readers  of  the  newspaper,  he  is  the  one  important  man. 

When  advertising  does  not  pay,  the  advertiser  should  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  reader  and 
study  the  "why"  of  the  failure  of  the  ad.  to  draw. — T.  W.  Chambliss. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (,4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com,- 
mtmications. 


A    Good   Liquid   Soap. 

O.  C. — "Will  you  please  publish  a  formula  for  the 
making  of  a  cheap  but  good  liquid  soap?" 

.  The  following  formula  suggested  by  M.  I.  Wilbert 
some  years  ago  is  made  from  purified  cottonseed  oil 
and  will  not  cost  more  than  fifty  cents  a  gallon  in  fair 
quantities,  and  makes  a   satisfactory  product : 

Sodium    hydrate    40  Gm. 

Potassium    hydrate    40  Gm. 

Cottonseed   oil    500  Cc. 

Alcohol     250  Cc. 

Distilled   water,  a  suftkient  quantity  to 
make 2500  Cc. 

In  a  suitable  container,  preferably  a  glass-stoppered  bottle, 
dissolve  the  potassium  hydrate  and  the  sodium  hydrate  in  250 
Cc.  of  distilled  water,  add  the  alcohol,  and  then  add  the  cotton- 
seed oil  in  three  or  four  portions,  shaking  vigorously  after  each 
addition.  Continue  to  agitate  the  mixture  occasionally,  until 
saponification  has  been  completed.  Then  add  the  remaining 
portion  of  distilled  water  and  mix. 

The  only  precautions  that  are  at  all  necessary  are  to 
use  the  U.  S.  P.  grade  of  ingredients,  and  to  be  sure 
that  saponification  is  complete  before  adding  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  distilled  water.  The  wa;ter 
used  must  be  absolutely  free  from  soluble  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earths  or  the  heavy  metals,  and  for  this  reason 
should  be  preferably  freshly  distilled. 

The  resulting  preparation  not  being  official,  the 
pharmacist  is  at  liberty  to  modify  the  formula  to  suit 
his  own  individual  taste  or  the  preference  of  his  cus- 
tomers. The  soap  can,  of  course,  be  readily  made  more 
alkaline,  and  it  can  also  be  made  with  an  appreciably 
smaller  quantity  of  the  alkali. 

For  general  use  as  a  toilet  soap  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  to  give  it  some  distinctive  odor.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  replacing  a  portion  of  the 
water  with  distilled  extract  of  witch-hazel,  rose-water, 
or  orange-flower  water,  or  by  adding  the  necessary  per- 
fume, spirit,  or  essential  oils  to  suit  the  individual  taste 
or  need.  A  satisfactory  odor  might  be  secured  by  add- 
ing the  mixture  of  essential  oils  used  as  the  flavoring 
ingredients  of  the  alkaline  antiseptic  of  the  N.  F.  or 
the  liquid  antiseptic  of  the  U.  S.  P. 


Figuring  Percentages. 

T.  D.  C.  asks :  "Kindly  give  us  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper  the  rule  for  figuring  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  in  mixtures  made  of  parts  containing  different 
percentages  of  the  same." 

This  is  a  problem  in  alligation,  and  the  "rule"  is 
somewhat  complicated — so  involved,  indeed,  that  a  con- 
crete example  is  quite  essential  to  its  demonstration. 
For  that  reason  it  would  have  been  much  better  had 


our  correspondent  supplied  us  with  the  specific  case 
which  is  troubling  him.  However,  we  will  advance  a 
hypothetical  problem,  and  then  proceed  to  work  it  out. 

A  wholesale  druggist  mixes  5  pounds  of  opium  con- 
taining 9  per  cent  of  morphine,  3  pounds  of  opium  con- 
taining 6  per  cent  of  morphine,  and  10  pounds  of 
opium  containing  12  per  cent.  What  is  the  morphine 
strength  of  the  mixture? 

The  solution :  5  pounds  of  9-per-cent  opium  con- 
tains as  much  morphine  as  45  pounds  of  1-per-cent 
opium  would  contain. 

Three  pounds  of  6-per-cent  opium  contains  as  much 
morphine  as  18  pounds  of  1-per-cent  opium. 

Ten  pounds  of  12-per-cent  opium  contains  as  much 
morphine  as  120  pounds  of  1-per-cent  opium. 

Then  the  18  pounds  of  product  (5  pounds+3 
pounds+10  pounds)  contain  as  much  morphine  as  183 
pounds  (45  pound3+18  pounds+120  pounds)  of  1-per- 
cent opium  would  contain.  And  the  morphine  strength 
of  the  product  must  be  as  many  times  1  per  cent  as  18 
pounds  is  contained  in  183  pounds,  or  10.16.  Hence  the 
morphine  strength  of  the  product  is  10.16  per  cent. 

This  operation  may  be  made  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing rule : 

1.  Multiply  the  amounts  of  the  several  ingredients 
(all  of  which  must  be  expressed  in  the  same  unit)  by 
their  percentage  strengths. 

2.  Add  the  products. 

3.  Add  also  the  amounts. 

4.  Divide  the  sum  of  the  products  by  the  sum  of  the 
amounts. 

The  quotient  is  the  percentage  strength  of  the 
mixture. 

In  case  the  strengths  are  given  in  volume-percentage, 
the   amounts   must   be    in   volume;    if   in    weight-per- 
centage, the  amounts  must  be  in  weight,  as  in  the  ex 
ample  we  have  given. 


A  Stock  Tonic  and  a  Poultry  Tonic. 

E.  P.  McC.  writes:  "Will  you  please  take  the  two 
enclosed  formulas  and  after  each  ingredient  supply  the 
proper  proportionate  amount?  No.  1  is  for  a  stock 
tonic;   No.  2  is  for  a  poultry  powder." 

NO.  1— STOCK  TONIC. 

Powd.   nux  vom 3iij,  dose  11  gr. 

Powd.  quassia  3iij,  dose  11  gr. 

Powd.  iron  sulp 5j,  dose  30  gr. 

Powd.   sod.   sulp Sj,  dose  30  gr. 

Powd.   sod.   chlor oiv,  dose  15  gr. 

Powd.  Epsom  salt .?ij,  dose  60  gr. 

Powd.  pot.  nit 3iv,  dose  15  gr. 

Powd.   charcoal 3iv,   dose   15  gr. 

Powd.  fenugreek   Sij,  dose   60   gr. 

Powd.  alfalfa  meal,   q.   s.   ad  Jxvj. 
Dose,  1  ounce. 

NO.  2— POULTRY  TONIC. 

Powd.   nux  vom gr.  _es. 

Powd.  quassia   gr.   iij. 

Powd.   iron  sulp gr.  j. 

Powd.    iron    oxide gr.  ss. 

Powd.   carbonate  of  lime gr.  xx. 

Powd.    pot.    nitr gr.  jj. 

Powd.   sod.   chlor gr.  ij. 

Powd.  alfalfa  meal,  q.  s.  ad 3j. 

Dose,  1  teaspoonful  for  each  bird. 

The  last  column  in  No.  1  shows  the  amount  of 
each  ingredient  that  goes  into  a  single  dose.  With  the 
idea  in  mind  that  the  expense  of  the  preparation  must 
be  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  dosage  has  been  kept 
well  within  bounds. 

We    do    not    approve    of    the    nux    vomica    in    the 
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poultry  powder.  Preparations  of  this  nature  are 
thrown  out  more  or  less  promiscuously,  and  a  greedy 
individual  might  get  not  only  her  dose,  but  also  that  of 
a  dozen  others,  the  result  being  crepe  on  the  hen-house 
door.  The  nux  may  well  be  eliminated,  there  being 
sufficient  iron  to  answer  all  tonic  requirements. 


Liquid  Shoe  Blacking. 

E.  H.  H.— "Kindly  supply  me  through  the  columns 
of  your  invaluable  journal  a  formula  or  two  for  the 
making   of  liquid   shoe  blacking." 

The  following  formulas  are  said  to  make  products 
of  excellent  quality: 

(1)  Ivory    black    120  parts. 

Brown   sugar    . , 90  parts. 

Olive   oil    15  parts. 

Stale  beer   500  parts. 

Mix  the  black,  sugar  and  olive  oil  into  a  smooth  paste,  adding 
the  beer,  a  little  at  a  time,  under  constant  stirring.  Let  stand 
for  34  hours,  then  put  into  flasks,  lightly  stoppered. 

(2)  Ivory    black    200  parts. 

Molasses    200  parts. 

Gallnuts,    bruised    12  parts. 

Iron    sulphate    12  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid   40  parts. 

Boiling    water    700  parts. 

Mix  the  molasses  and  ivory  black  in  an  earthen  vessel.  In 
an  iron  vessel  let  the  gallnuts  infuse  in  100  parts  of  boiling 
water  for  one  hour,  then  strain  and  set  aside.  In  another  vessel 
dissolve  the  iron  sulphate;  in  another,  100  parts  of  the  boiling 
water.  One-half  of  this  solution  is  added  at  once  to  the  molasses 
mixture.  To  the  remaining  half  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
pour  the  mixture,  a  little  at  a  time,  under  constant  stirring,  into 
the  earthen  vessel  containing  the  molasses  mixture.  The  mass 
will  swell  up  and  thicken,  but  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  subside 
add  the  infusion  of  gallnuts,  also  under  vigorous  stirring.  If  a 
paste  blacking  is  desired  the  preparation  is  now  complete.  For 
a  liquid  black  add  the  remaining  portion  of  the  boiling  water 
(500  parts),  stir  thoroughly,  and  bottle. 


Massage  Cream  Without  Milk. 

W.  F.  H. — "Will  you  kindly  publish  a  formula,  or 
any  information  you  have,  for  making  a  'rolling' 
massage  cream  without  milk?" 

Try  this: 

Casein     12  parts. 

Oleic  acid    4  parts. 

White  wax    5/10  part. 

Benzoic  acid    25/100  part. 

Water    12  parts. 

Color  and   perfume   to   suit. 

Results  obtained  depend  very  much  on  the  quality 
of  casein  used;  in  fact,  the  product  employed  should 
be  casein  especially  made   for  this  very  purpose. 

If  the  idea  is  to  get  away  from  casein  as  well  as 
milk,  the  following  will  perhaps  be  found  to  give  satis- 
faction : 

Spermaceti    Y2    ounce. 

White   wax   }4   ounce. 

Oil   of  sweet  almond 2   fluidounces. 

Lanolin    1    ounce. 

Cocoanut  oil    1   ounce. 

Orange-flower   water   1  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 3  drops. 

Having  melted  the  first  five  ingredients  in  a  porcelain  pan 
remove  them  from  the  fire,  add  the  mixture  of  benzoin  and 
orange-flower  water,  and  beat  until  cold  and  uniformly  smooth 
and  creamy.  A  few  drops  of  oil  or  neroli  improves  the  odor  and 
will  be  found  an  advantage. 


The  Liquid  in  a  Storm  Glass. 

E.  A.  Y.  asks :  "Will  you  please  publish  in  your 
next  issue  full  details  concerning  chemicals  used  in 
barometers  or  storm  glasses?" 

A  storm  glass  may  be  constructed  as  follows : 
Dissolve    10   grammes   of   camphor,    5   grammes   of 


saltpeter,  5  grammes  of  sal  ammoniac  in  105  grammes 
of  alcohol  (90-per-cent)  and  45  grammes  of  distilled 
water.  After  filtering,  fill  glass  tubes  2  cm.  wide  and 
50  cm.  long  with  this  solution,  cork  up  well  below  and 
above,  seal  and  fix  on  boards  by  means  of  wire,  sim- 
ilar to  barometers. 

The  changes  of  the  solution  signify  the  following: 
Clear  liquid,  bright  weather;  crystals  at  bottom,  thick 
air,  frost  in  winter ;  dim  liquid,  rain ;  dim  liquid  with 
small  stars,  thunder-storms;  large  flakes,  heavy  air, 
overcast  sky,  snow  in  winter;  threads  in  upper  portion 
of  liquid,  windy  weather;  small  dots,  damp  weather, 
fog;  rising  flakes  which  remain  high,  wind  in  the  upper 
air  regions ;  small  stars  in  winter  on  bright  sunny  day, 
snow  in  one  or  two  days.  The  higher  the  crystals 
rise  in  the  glass  tube  in  winter,  the  colder  it  will  be. 


Water-proof  Shoe  Dressing. 

C.  E.  F. — We  are  not  familiar  with  the  two  pro- 
prietary preparations  you  mention.  The  ordinary  wax 
paste  for  tan  shoes,  which  is  to  a  degree  water-proof, 
may  be  made  as  follows : 

Yellow   wax    n  parts. 

Oil  of  turpentine    20  parts. 

Soap    1  part. 

Boiling  water   20  parts. 

Dissolve  the  wax  in  the  turpentine  on  a  water-bath  and  the 
soap  in  the  water,  and  stir  the  two  liquids  together  until  the 
mixture  becomes  sufficiently  cold  to  remain  homogeneous. 

A  water-proof  shoe  dressing  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

Caoutchouc    10  parts. 

Petroleum     10  parts. 

Carbon  disulphide   10  parts. 

She'lac    40  parts. 

Lampblack   20  parts. 

Oil    lavender    1  part. 

Alcohol     200  parts. 

Upon  the  caoutchouc  in  a  bottle  pour  the  carbon  disulphide, 
cork  well,  and  let  stand  a  few  days,  or  until  the  caoutchouc  has 
become  thoroughly  gelatinized  or  partly  dissolved.  Then  add  the 
petroleum,  oil  of  lavender,  and  alcohol,  next  the  shellac  in  fine 
powder,  and  heat  it  to  about  120*  F.,  taking  care  that  as  little  as 
possible  is  lost  by  evaporation.  When  the  substances  are  all 
dissolved  and  the  liquid  is  tolerably  clear,  add  the  lampblack,  mix 
thoroughly,  and  fill  at  once  into  small  bottles. 


Two  Metal  Polish  Formulas. 

F_  W.  C. — "Will  you  kindly  furnish  us  with  a  good 
formula  far  metal  polish,  and  greatly  oblige?" 

Either  of  the  following  will  undoubtedly  answer 
your  needs : 

(1)  Oxalic    acid    1   part. 

Peroxide  of  iron   (jcweleis'  rouge) 15  parts. 

Rottenstone     20  parts. 

Palm   oil    • 60  parts. 

Petrolatum     5  parts. 

Pulverize  the  acid  and  the  rottenstone  and  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  rouge.  Sift  to  remove  all  grit,  then  make  into  a  paste 
with  the  oil  and  petrolatum.  A  little  nitrobenzol  may  be  added 
to  scent  the  mixture. 

(2)  Oleine     40  parts. 

Ceresine   5  parts. 

Tripoli    40  par's. 

Light  mineral  oil   (0.870) 20  parts. 

Melt  the  oleine,   ceresine,   and   mineral   oil   together,  and  stir 

in  the  tripoli;  next,  grind  evenly  in  a  p-ii"f  "iiU. 


Two  Preparations  Advised. 

U.  D.  C.  requests :  "Please  publish  in  your  valuable 
magazine  a  formula  for  the  extermination  of  bedbugs 
and  roaches.    We  want  to  put  this  up  in  25-cent  bottles." 

One    preparation    tor  both    bedbugs   and   roaches  is 
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not  altogether  practical.  The  best  exterminator  for 
bedbugs  is  corrosive  sublimate,  and  it  could  be  con- 
sidered scarcely  a  safe  plan  to  use  this  about  the 
kitchen.  However,  here  is  a  mixture  which  is  fre- 
quently used  for  bedbugs  and  roaches,  and  seems  to 
give  good  satisfaction:  To  half  a  gallon  of  kerosene 
oil  add  a  quart  of  spirit  of  turpentine  and  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  pennyroyal.  The  pennyroyal  as  well  as  the 
turpentine  is  not  only  poisonous  but  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful to  insects  of  all  kinds.  The  kerosene  while  less 
quickly  fatal  to  bugs  than  benzine  is  cheaper  and  safer, 
and  when  combined  with  the  other  ingredients  becomes 
as  efficient. 


A  Question  of  Salary. 

A.  D.  T.  wants  to  know  what  salary  a  manager 
should  receive  for  conducting  a  drug  store  doing  an 
annual  business  of  $30,000. 

It  is  difficult  in  the  nature  of  things  to  answer  such 
a  question  specifically,  but  so  far  as  it  can  be  answered 
at  all  we  attempted  to  give  a  reply  on  page  490  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  for  last  December.  We  then 
said :  "Both  expenses  and  salaries  are  higher  in  the  city 
than  in  the  countr}^,  but  in  general  it  might  be  said 
that  the  proprietor  should  pay  himself  a  salary  amount- 
ing to  just  about  what  he  would  have  to  pay  a  manager 
of  equal  efficiency  and  equal  loyalty  to  the  business. 
Usually  a  man  who  has  a  $10,000  business  pays  himself 
about  $1200  a  year,  sometimes  $1500,  and  ordinarily 
the  salary  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  business 
until  it  is  found  that  in  the  case  of  a  store  having  sales 
of  $25,000  a  year  the  proprietor's  salary  is  something 
like  $2000  or  $2500." 


Dry    Yeast. 

F.  D.  K. — "Please  state  in  your  columns  how  com- 
pressed yeast  is  made,   and  give  the   formula." 

Boil  together  for  one-half  hour,  95  parts  of  the 
finest  grated  hops  and  4000  parts  of  water.  Strain. 
Add  to  the  warm  liquor  1750  parts  of  rye  meal  or 
flour.  When  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  that  of  the 
room  add  167  parts  of  good  yeast.  On  the  following 
day  the  mass  will  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  While 
it  is  in  this  condition  add  4000  parts  of  "barley  flour, 
so  as  to  form  a  dough.  This  dough  is  cut  up  into  thin 
disks,  which  are  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the 
open  air  or  sun.  For  use,  the  disks  are  broken  into 
small  pieces  and  soaked  over  night  in  warm  water. 
The  yeast  can  be  used  on  the  following  day. 


Ginger  Ale  Syrup. 

W.  P.  W. — We  are  able  to  answer  your  query  con- 
cerning a  formula  for  a  ginger  ale  syrup  for  use  with 
carbonated  water,  but  do  not  know  the  composition  of 
the  proprietary  preparation  you  mention.  A  formula 
for  ginger  ale  syrup  is  as  follows : 

Fluidextract  of  ginger,  U.  S.   P lyi  ounces. 

Tincturci  of  capsicum,  U.  S.  P J^  ounce. 

Spirits  of  lemon,  U.   S.  P 1  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia %   ounce. 

Fruit  acid  1 J^  ounces. 

Granulated  sugar  6  pounds. 

Sugar  coloring    j^  ounce. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Thoroughly  mix  2  ounces  of  the  sugar   with  the  magnesia  in 


a  mortar,  and  add  the  fluidextract  of  ginger  and  the  tincture 
of  capsicum.  Then  add  2  pints  of  water  gradually,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Filter  through  paper,  adding  water  until  4  pints  of 
clear  filtered  liquid  are  obtained.  Dissolve  in  this  solution,  with 
gentle  heat,  the  sugar;  then  strain,  and  when  cool  add  the  re- 
maining ingredients. 


Bleaching  Sole  Leather. 

G.  D.  T. — "Will  you  please  give  me  a  formula  for 
bleaching  oak  sole  leather  that  contains  glucose?" 

A  combination  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxalic  acid 
would  undoubtedly  give  the  results  you  seek.  Either 
acid  used  alone  might. 

If  12j4  parts  of  oxalic  acid  and  10  parts  of  sodium 
bisulphate  be  mixed  and  spread  on  the  leather  in  dry 
powder,  and  then  water  added,  sufficient  sulphurous 
acid  will  be  liberated  to  exert  the  necessary  bleaching 
qualities. 


Liquid   Court   Plaster. 

J.  L.  H. — "Would  you  kindly  supply  me  witii  a 
formula  for  making  liquid  court  plaster,  a  product 
equally  as  good  as ?" 

Concerning  the  proprietary  you  mention,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  advance  any  information. 

Liquid  court  plasters,  however,  are  made  by  dis- 
solving flexible  collodion  or  pyroxylin  in  methyl  alcohol 
and  amyl  acetate,  or  by  dissolving  celluloid  in  amyl 
acetate  and  alcohol. 


Who   Makes   Sheet-gelatin   Articles.' 

H.  L.  R.,  who  has  charge  of  an  important  line  of 
correspondence  in  a  prominent  drug  house,  says  that 
he  is  often  in  receipt  of  inquiries  for  boxes  and  other 
novelties  made  from  sheet-gelatin,  and  he  doesn't 
know  the  name  of  any  manufacturer  in  this  country  to 
whom  such  inquiries  can  be  referred.  Do  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  know  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  anv   such   manufacturer? 


Not   Feasible. 

D.  D.  writes :  "Please  publish  a  formula  for  an 
elixir  laxative  compound — one  representing  1  drachm 
of  licorice  powder  to  the  fluidrachm." 

Our  correspondent  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  com- 
pound licorice  powder  contains  sulphur,  which  is  insol- 
uble in  water.  A  clear  elixir,  therefore,  cannot  be 
made. 


Chemical  Solution  for  Closets. 

G.  B.  H. — "Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  solution 
used  in  chemical  closets?" 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot.  We  are  aware 
that  there  is  such  a  solution  in  use,  but  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  come 
forward  with  the  desired   information. 


B.  F.  M. — We  are  unable  to  supply  you  with  in- 
formation concerning  the  proprietary  preparation  you 
mention. 
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CHANCES  OF  ^^^^  important  question  of 
THE  HARRISON  the  houF  is  the  Harrison 
anti-narcotic  bill  passed  by 
the  lower  house  of  Congress  and  now  pendini,' 
in  the  Senate.  There  is  every  probability  that 
this  bill  will  become  law  during  the  presrnt 
session  of  Congress.  It  may  even  be  laid  be- 
fore President  Wilson  before  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  is  read.  The  latest  news  from 
Washington  is  that  special  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  It  has  been 
sidetracked  by  the  overshadowing  importance 
of  the  Panama  tolls  bill,  and  by  other  legis- 
lation forming  an  important  part  of  President 
Wilson's  programme.  The  Harrison  bill,  how- 
ever, came  before  the  Senate  on  one  or  two 
calendar  days  and  was  amended  in  several  par- 
ticulars. 


AN  UNWISE 
AMENDMENT. 


The  provisions  of  the  Harri- 
son measure  are  generally 
known,  and  we  may  say  that 
they  were  carefully  epitomized  on  page  2G6  of 
the  Bulletin  for  July,  1913.  One  or  two 
changes,  however,  have  been  made  in  the  draft 
since  that  time,  and  over  one  of  them  a  mild 
fight  may  be  expected. 

Mr.  Freericks  made  a  great  struggle  last 
year  to  have  the  bill  so  amended  that  physi- 
cians who  dispensed  narcotics  would  be  put 
on  the  same  plane  with  druggists  in  keeping 
records  of  their  transactions.  The  reply  made 
at  that  time  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  was  that 
the  measure  was  not  open  to  objection  for  the 
reason  that  it  exempted  physicians  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  only  with  respect  to  pa- 
tients whom  they  were  personally  attending 
in  good  faith.  Since  then,  however,  the  sit- 
uation has  changed.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  McCumber,  the  Senate  Committee  has 
written  in  an  amendment  permitting  a  physi- 
cian to  send  a  narcotic  to  a  patient  whom  he 
has  not  seen,  but  whom  he  has  been  specially 
employed  to  prescribe  for.  This  amendment 
opens  up  incidentally  a  way  for  illegal  traffic 
by  mail  or  express,  under  the  guise  of  prescrib- 
ing for  and  supplying  distant  patients.  To  off- 
set this  danger  the  National  Drug  Trade  Con- 
ference has  asked  the  Senate  to  provide  that 
when  a  physician  dispenses  narcotics  under 
circumstances  permitted  by  the  McCumber 
amendment,  he  shall  make  a  record  in  a  suit- 
able book  kept  for  that  particular  purpose. 

So  far  so  good.  But  Senator  Nelson  of 
Minnesota,  unwisely  egged  on  by  some  of  the 
pharmacists  of  his  State,  has  gone  a  step  far- 
ther aiul  has  introduced  an  amendment  com- 
pelling physicians  to  keep  a  record  of  all  nar- 
cotics prescribed  or  dispensed  by  them,  so  that 
a  physician  using  morphine,  in  an  emergency 
case  of  a  critical  nature,  and  administering 
only  one  dose  at  the  bedside,  would  have  to 
stop  and  record  the  fact!  This  is  of  course 
idiotic.  A  discrimination  ought  to  be  made 
between    emergency   administration   and   pre- 
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scription  orders  on  the  one  hand,  and  actual 
dispensing  on  the  other. 


OTHER 
AMENDMENTS. 


The  Nelson  amendment,  nat- 
urally enough,  has  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  opposition, 
chiefly  from  physicians.  They  do  not  want 
their  plain  rights  and  privileges  restricted  to 
such  a  degree,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  blamed. 
The  amendment  suggested  by  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference  goes  far  enough,  and 
if  any  amendment  under  this  head  is  written 
into  the  law  finally,  that  ought  to  be  the  one. 
It  looks,  though,  as  if  the  attempt  to  push  the 
Nelson  amendment  will  have  the  final  effect 
of  killing  both  amendments,  so  that  the  Mc- 
Cumber  proposition  will  stand  unqualified. 

In  the  meantime  the  bill  has  been  amended 
in  one  or  two  other  particulars,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference. 
The  permitted  quantity  of  heroin  in  exempted 
preparations  has  been  increased  from  1/12  of 
a  grain  to  }i  oi  a.  grain,  the  reason  for  this 
being  that  }i  grain  is  the  amount  mentioned 
in  most  of  the  State  laws.  Another  amend- 
ment will  relieve  the  druggist  of  the  burden 
of  knowing  that  a  physician  who  writes  a  pre- 
scription for  a  narcotic  is  registered  under  the 
bill.  The  various  State  laws  prohibit  the  drug- 
gist from  dispensing  narcotic  prescriptions  un- 
less they  are  written  by  regularly  licensed  phy- 
sicians, and  this  is  thought  to  be  protection 

enough, 

*     *     * 


HELPING 
DRUG  CLERKS. 


One  of  the  new  departures 
in  public  school  work  in 
large  cities  is  what  is  known 
as  "continuation  classes."  The  director  of 
continuation  classes  at  the  Cass  Technical  High 
School  in  this  city  recently  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  subject  before  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Detroit  Retail 
Druggists'  Association.  It  was  announced  that 
the  city  Board  of  Education  had  authorized  a 
class  in  elementary  chemistry  for  drug  clerks 
and  drug-store  apprentices.  It  would  be  an 
afternoon  class  consuming  five  hours  of  time 
weekly.  Pharmacists  were  asked  to  donate 
this  time  to  their  clerks,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  There 
would  be  no  expense  except  a  fee  of  $2.50  for 
laboratory  material  and  breakage,  and  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  $1.00  which  would  be  refunded 


if  the  student  attended  75  per  cent  of  the  time. 
The  director  explained  that  it  was  desired  to 
have  20  students  to  start  in  the  first  class. 

The  D.  R.  D.  A.  has  taken  the  thing  up,  and 
it  will  be  a  surprise  if  the  generous  offer  of  the 
city  authorities  is  not  accepted  and  utilized  reg- 
ularly in  the  future.  Here  is  a  suggestion  for 
druggists  in  other  large  cities. 


AFTER 
THE  PEDDLERS! 


There  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized what  is  called  the 
"National  Health  Conserva- 
tion League,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  impure  and  contraband  syn- 
thetics by  peddlers.  A  type  of  bill  has  been 
drawn  up  which  it  is  proposed  every  State 
should  enact  into  law.  This  bill  is  quite 
peculiar.  It  provides  that  before  any  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  peddle  drugs  he  must  be 
licensed  by  the  State  board  of  pharmacy.  This 
license  may  be  given  only  upon  a  written  appli- 
cation supported  by  five  reputable  pharmacists 
in  the  man's  own  county:  it  is  to  cost  $1000 
and  is  to  hold  good  only  for  one  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  Mr.  Peddler  must  file  a  bond  for 
$2000.  All  goods  sold  by  him  must  show  the 
exact  composition  on  the  label,  and  must  also 
bear  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
name  of  the  peddler.  The  penalty  is  a  fine 
ranging  from  $250  to  $500  for  each  offense. 
To  make  the  law  more  effective,  it  is  provided 
that  any  druggist  who  buys  drugs  of  an  un- 
licensed peddler  shall,  by  virtue  of  that  act,  be 
considered  presumptively  guilty  of  criminal 
intent. 

A  pretty  drastic  bill !  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  courts  would  hold  such  a  measure 
confiscatory,  as  some  of  them  have  done  with 
itinerant  peddler  bills  imposing  a  license  of 
nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 


^»«^  «  *  »  r.  The    Executive    Committee 

lull  iS,  A.  K.  U. 

EXECUTIVE       of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  held  its 
COMMITTEE,    j-gg^j^j.  quarterly  meeting  in 

Chicago  last  month.  The  most  important  ac- 
tion was  that  of  rejecting  the  proposal  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Druggists'  National  Home  that 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  take  the  institution  over  and 
assume  charge  of  it.  The  vexed  question  of 
delegates  who  are  not  druggists  was  settled, 
at  least  for  the  present,  by  deciding  that  any 
■person  would  be  eligible  as  a  delegate  to  N.  A. 
R.  D.  conventions  if  he  were  a  member  in 
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good  standing  of  his  own  local  association. 
There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  at  Cincinnati  last  August  in  favor 
of  the  extension  of  certain  service  features, 
and  it  was  finally  voted  to  put  the  whole  thing 
up  to  the  secretary,  let  him  develop  what  he 
thought  wise,  and  empower  him  to  employ  the 
necessary  assistants.  It  was  specificially  voted, 
however,  to  assume  the  publication  of  an 
almanac  designed  for  general  distribution  by 
retailers.  *     *     * 


THE   PLAUT 
FELLOWSHIP. 


Albert  Plaut  has  founded  a 
fellowship  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  late 
Isaac  Plaut.  It  is  for  the  encouragement  of 
graduate  study  and  original  research.  It  con- 
sists of  the  payment  annually  of  the  sum  of 
$500,  and  it  will  provide  for  a  year  of  study 
at  a  foreign  school  or  university  by  some  grad- 
uate of  the  New  York  College  holding  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  The 
student  selected  must  have  shown  great  taste 
and  aptitude  for  original  investigation,  and 
should  no  member  of  a  given  class  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  award,  it  will  be  withheld  for 
that  year.  *     *     * 

Echoes  of  the  bichloride  agi- 
BicHLORiDE.       tation  are  occasionally  heard, 

although  the  somewhat  fool- 
ish demand  for  radical  legislation  is  lessening 
as  the  weeks  go  by.  A  drastic  bill,  introduced 
in  the  New  York  legislature,  was  killed  just 
before  final  adjournment  of  that  body.      In 


Maryland,  however,  a  law  has  been  enacted 
providing  that  bichloride  tablets  must  have  one 
of  three  or  four  stipulated  shapes,  and  must 
be  of  one  of  two  colors.  This  is  a  more  lib- 
eral measure  than  it  was  at  first  thought  the 
legislature  would  insist  upon.  It  looked  early 
as  if  one  particular,  arbitrary  shape  would  be 
demanded. 


STOLEN 
QUESTIONS. 


The  Iowa  Board  of  Phar- 
macy had  rather  a  serious 
time  at  a  recent  examination. 
A  copy  of  the  questions  had  been  stolen  from 
the  State  printer  and  sold  to  ten  of  the  stu- 
dents who  took  the  examination.  The  boys 
overdid  the  matter  somewhat,  securing  marks 
which  led  to  suspicion.  The  matter  was  inves- 
tigated, and  a  number  of  confessions  secured. 
The  men  directly  connected  with  the  selling  of 
the  questions  were  indicted  and  fined,  and  the 
guilty  students  suspended  and  prevented  from 
applying  for  examination  for  a  full  year. 


NO  'PHONED 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 


You  cannot  fill  a  telephone 
prescription  for  a  narcotic 
without  violating  the  law! 
This  is  the  essence  of  a  decision  recently  made 
by  a  Boston  magistrate.  A  clerk  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  fine  of  $25  because  he  had  fol- 
lowed out  the  request  of  a  physician  given 
over  the  telephone.  The  court  held  that  the 
law  must  be  considered  strictly  when  it  reads 
that  sales  must  be  made  only  "upon  the  written 
prescription  or  order  of  a  physician." 


SPECIAL   FEATURES   OF  THE  BULLETIN  FOR  NEXT  MONTH: 

1.  "Druggists  and  their  Soda  Business" — an  investigation  of  500  stores. 

2.  Eight    or    ten    prize-winning   formulas    of  druggists'  best  toilet  preparations. 

3.  "My  Best  Paying  Side-Line" — a  prize  article  of  unusual  interest. 

4.  Several  live  papers  on  the  best  means  of  attracting  children  to  the  store  and  making 
customers  of  them. 

5.  A  laughable  tale  told  by  Ben  Zoin,  the  Drug  Clerk. 

6.  A    page    of    photographs    snapped    by    the    publisher    of    the    BULLETIN,    now    touring 
East  India. 

7.  Two  pages  of  drug-store  pictures. 

8.  Views  of  druggists'  summer  cottages. 

9.  Portraits  of  druggists'  children. 

10.   Photographs  of  druggists'  motor  boats  and  automobiles. 

Other  illustrations,  articles,  and  features  of  special  interest  and  helpfulness. 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION  OF 
BUSINESS. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  estab- 
Hshed  three  or  four  years  ago  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  Harvard 
University,  has  been  conducting  a  careful 
study  of  costs,  expenses  and  profits  in  retail 
merchandising.  It  has  taken  up  the  work  be- 
gun by  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  applied  it  to  other  classes  of 
retail  stores  than  drug  establishments,  and  has 
gone  into  the  subject  vv^ith  far  more  thorough- 
ness and  scientific  care  than  we  could  devote 
to  it  as  a  mere  incident  in  the  conduct  of  a 
drug  journal.  Some  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  the  Harvard  Bureau  are  of  great  interest 
to  all  classes  of  retailers. 

Selden  O.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  director  of  the 
Bureau,  delivered  a  lecture  at  a  recent  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  New  York  College  of 
Pharmacy.  From  this  lecture,  kindly  supplied 
us  in  manuscript  form,  we  find  that  the  Bureau 
began  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  retail 
shoe  business  three  years  ago.  At  first  blush 
it  might  seem  to  druggists  that  the  expenses 
and  profits  of  a  shoe  store  would  be  very  unlike 
those  of  a  drug  store,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
all  classes  of  retail  stores  are  quite  on  the  same 
plane  financially.  What  Mr.  Martin  and  his 
assistants  have  discovered  to  be  the  facts  in 
the  retail  shoe  business  are  practically  what  we 
have  been  declaring  with  reference  to  the  drug 
business  for  nearly  a  decade. 

Touching  here  and  there  on  the  points 
raised  by  Dr.  Martin,  we  may  say  first  that 
he  has  found  that  the  percentage  of  rent  to 
net  sales  ranges  all  the  way  from  1.8  per  cent 
to  14.6  per  cent,  with  a  marked  number  of 
cases  "centering  like  shots  about  a  bull's-eye" 
around  5  per  cent.  A  more  efficient  group  of 
stores,  enough  of  them  to  indicate  the  possi- 
bilities, attain  the  low  percentage  of  3  per  cent. 
This  squares  with  our  own  observations.  We 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  say  that  the 
average  rental  is  about  5  per  cent  of  the  sales, 
though  this  statement  has  often  been  ques- 
tioned by  individual  retailers. 

Dr.  Martin  explained  in  New  York  that  the 
great  advantage  he  had  found  to  flow  from 
his  investigations  was  this,  that  it  enabled  a 


given  retailer  to  see  what  other  retailers  were 
doing.  A  merchant  with  a  good  accounting 
system  can  find  out  exactly  where  he  is  at,  but 
he  doesn't  know  where  he  ought  to  be  at.  For 
example,  suppose,  said  Dr.  Martin,  a  shoe  re- 
tailer finds  his  rent  to  be  7  per  cent  of  his  net 
sales.  From  the  facts  discovered  by  the  Har- 
vard investigators  he  realizes  that  his  rent 
should  be  as  low  as  5  per  cent,  while  it  is  not 
impossible  for  him  to  reduce  it  to  3  per  cent. 
He  may  then  bring  about  such  a  change  by  in- 
creasing his  sales  or  by  changing  his  location. 

So  with  the  question  of  clerical  expense. 
This  has  been  found  to  average  8  per  cent  in 
shoe  stores  in  cities  of  one  hundred  thousand 
and  upwards.  Several  investigations  of  indi- 
vidual drug  stores  point  practically  to  the  same 
average.  An  important  retail  shoe  firm  in 
Philadelphia,  however,  spent  much  more  than 
this  without  knowing  that  it  was  exceeding  the 
normal.  When  the  Harvard  figures  came 
along,  and  the  firm  discovered  its  mistake,  cor- 
rection was  promptly  made.  Hence  the  great 
value  of  knowing  the  standardized  averages 
in  all  these  directions. 

Dr.  Martin  presented  some  interesting  fig- 
ures regarding  stock  turnovers.  They  range 
all  the  way  from  1  to  3.6,  with  a  normal  turn- 
over of  1.8  and  an  attainable  turnover  of  2.5. 
These  figures  also  square  with  what  we  have 
published  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  drug 
business.  It  ought  to  be  explained,  however, 
that  in  figuring  the  turnover,  the  cost  of  goods 
instead  of  their  selling  price  should  be  divided 
by  the  inventory.  It  is  the  actual  money  paid 
for  and  invested  in  stock  that  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  not  what  the  stock  yields.  The 
amount  of  money  tied  up,  in  other  words,  and 
how  frequently  it  is  turned  over,  is  what  you 
want  to  know. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  us  to  find  Dr.  Mar- 
tin's figures  in  such  practical  harmony  with 
our  own.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
his  conclusions  are  based  upon  a  study  of  no 
fewer  than  630  retail  establishments,  so  that 
they  may  be  relied  upon  for  their  accuracy.  He 
supports  us  in  another  particular,  namely,  that 
when  a  merchant  finds  a  given  expense  is  high- 
er than  the  average,  or  a  given  profit  lower 
than  the  average,  it  is  abundantly  possible  for 
him  to  correct  the  situation.  That,  in  a  word, 
is  the  greatest  advantage  yielded  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  averages. 

Readers  of   the   Bulletin   will   remember 
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that  we  had  an  interesting  little  debate  on  this 
subject  with  one  of  our  subscribers  three  or 
four  months  ago.  His  contention  was  that 
one's  environment  dictated  such  things  as 
prices  and  profits  with  absolute  finality,  and 
that  a  merchant  was  helpless  in  the  grasp  of 
actual  conditions.  All  of  which  is  mere  bosh ! 
Every  merchant  can  improve  his  business  in 
this  respect  or  that,  once  he  finds  out  that  im- 
provement is  necessary. 


ANOTHER  INVESTIGATION. 

From  still  another  direction,  too,  we  find 
an  echo  of  the  work  inaugurated  by  the  Bul- 
letin OF  Pharmacy  in  discovering  the  facts 
about  the  cost  of  doing  business.  We  find  that 
System,  the  well-known  magazine  of  business 
published  in  Chicago,  has  been  conducting  an 
investigation  among  several  different  classes  of 
retail  stores.  System  finds  that  drug  store  costs 
average  as  follows: 

Rent,  4.02  per  cent. 

Salaries,  10.95  per  cent. 

Advertising,  1.76  per  cent. 

Total  percentage  of  expense,  based  on  sales,  24.65. 

These  averages,  like  those  discovered  by  the 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Research,  are  in  practical 
agreement  with  our  own,  published  on  many 
different  occasions.  Several  years  ago,  for  in- 
stance, we  drew  up  a  table  showing  that  the 
average  percentage  of  expense  was  24.5,  the 
average  percentage  of  gross  profit  38. G,  and 
the  average  percentage  of  net  profit  14.1. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  expenses 
are  less  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  System 
makes  the  interesting  comment  that  rural  deal- 
ers may  safely  deduct  3  per  cent  from  the  av- 
erage cost  of  doing  business  all  along  the  line. 
It  also  observes  that  druggists  pay  slightly 
higher  rent  than  other  dealers;  that  the  soda 
fountain  profits  make  such  rents  possible;  and 
that  druggists  are  using  many  side-lines  to 
build  up  their  gross  returns  against  the  rising 
tide  of  expense. 

System  has  discovered  after  a  quite  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  facts  in  all  lines  of 
trade  that  expenses  are  gradually  increasing, 
that  profits  are  gradually  decreasing,  and  that 


the  wise  merchant  is  the  one  who  fully  realizes 
the  situation,  who  grapples  with  it  earnestly, 
who  studies  ways  and  means  of  keeping  down 
his  expenses  as  much  as  possible,  and  who  puts 
in  lines  of  goods  that  yield  him  a  nice  profit 
and  enable  him  to  bolster  up  his  gross  returns. 


CANDY    IN   CIGAR   STORES. 

A  certain  wise  man  who  has  been  a  long 
time  dead  once  built  a  system  of  philosophy 
on  a  bit  of  allegory  which  sticks  in  one's  mem- 
ory. He  imagined  every  human  being  to  be 
the  sole  inhabitant  of  a  little  two-by-four 
world  of  his  own,  which  he  denominated  the 
"individual  sphere  of  action,"  and  he  declared 
that  this  sphere  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  rights  of  others. 

Now,  applying  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient 
mariner,  has  a  tobacco  store  a  moral  right  to 
sell  candy? 

While  this  sort  of  thing  is  by  no  means  a 
new  development,  it  is  only  within  the  last  six 
months  or  so  that  the  sale  of  package  goods  in 
cigar  stores  has  assumed  such  proportions  that 
some  of  those  who  oppose  the  practice  are  not 
merely  taking  notice,  but  are  taking  off  their 
coats  as  well,  and  are  assailing  the  wooden 
Indian  in  dead  earnest. 

The  chief  offender,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Co.  The  chief  objector, 
it  is  said,  is  a  firm  in  New  York  which  both 
manufactures  candy  and  operates  a  chain  of 
retail  stores. 

The  candy  store  man  claims  that  the  candy 
will  absorb  the  taste  and  odor  of  tobacco; 
claims,  moreover,  that  a  discriminating  pur- 
chaser would  no  more  think  of  buying  candy 
in  a  cigar  store  than  Champ  Clark  would  of 
looking  for  a  bunch  of  American  beauties  in  a 
fish  market.  Deep  and  wide  space  has  been 
bought  in  the  daily  newspapers  to  promulgate 
these  views. 

Is  the  United  Company  off  the  reservation  ? 

Before  we  answer  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  right  and  wrong  are  relative 
terms.  What  was  wrong  last  February  may 
be  right  day  after  to-morrow. 


We  shall  soon  liave  in  the  Bulletin  two  remarkably  interesting  papers  on  opposite 
sides  of  this  question:  "If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again  would  I  be  a  druggist f" 
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Druggist  gchlumbej^er,  of  Denison,  Iqwa,  finds  much  profit 
and  recreation  in  the  cultivation  of  an  8-acre  field  of  alfalfa 
tnside  the  city  limits. 


Last  year  Mr.  Schlumberger  cut  three  crops  of  alfalfa  with 
a  total  yield  of  32  tons.  Two  carloads  were  baled  and  sold  at 
$16.00  a  ton. 


E.  E.  Delaney,  Angleton,  Texas,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
involved  in  a  flood  on  January  14  of  this  year.  Notice  the  water 
nearly  up  to  the  knees  of  the  young  man ! 


This  delightful  bungalow,  surrounded  by  tropical  verdxire,  is 
the  home  of  W.  C.  McGonagle,  vice-president  of  Benson,  Smith 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


Here  we  have  a  snow  tunnel.  The  picture  was  furnished  by 
Lew  Gerould,  Towanda,  Pa.,  and  was  taken  during  the  terrible 
blizzard  of  March  1  and  2  of  this  year. 


Another  snow  picture  is  seen  in  this  mid- winter  view  of  the  resi- 
.dence  of  J.  W.  Giesburg,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  The  snow  is  25  inches 
deep,  which  is  rather  unusual  for  that  section  of  the  country. 


Six  Iaterestinf{  Pictures. 
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E.  W.  Austin,  of  Midland,  Mich.,  ex-president  of  the  State 
Association,  is  seen  starting  out  in  his  Maxwell  Special  for  a 
long  tour  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Newport. 


Here  we  have  Mr.  Austin  and  his  party  'down  East,"  after 
they  had  accumulated  a  nice  collection  of  banners.  Four  punc- 
tures comprised  all  the  trouble  experienced  on  this  looff  trip. 


Theodore  M.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  the  head  clerk,  all  of 
Marshall,  Minn.,  on  a  Sunday  outing  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Thomas 
drives  a  Cole  50,  and  makes  his  car  advertise  his  business. 


Here  is  certainly  a  happy  iaraiiy  :  u  comprises  C.  F.  Kent,  of 
Dewitt,  Iowa,  Mrs.  Kent,  six  children,  the  dog.  and  the  Hup- 
mobile.    What  more  can  be  asked  ? 


J.  D.  Torrence.  of  Kamrar,  Iowa,  drives  a  Ford,  and  we  also 
have  in  this  picture  a  view  of  Mr.Torrence's  new  house  finished 
not  long  ago. 


H.  L.  8»yre,  Xenia.  Ohio,  drive*  a  Studebaker  M.  Mid  >• 
thinks  "every  druggist  who  has  the  money  or  cftn  borrow  It 

should  own  a  car." 


Draii^tsts  and  Their  Aatomobllea. 
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Georgre  M.  BeriDger,  Camden,  N  J.,  presi- 
dent American  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


Jos.  W.  Encrland,  secretary  of  the  C!ouncil, 

American  Pharmaceutical 

Association. 


C.  H.  Packard,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  second 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  mem- 
bership committee,  A.  Ph.  A. 


C.  Lovis,  New  York  City,  president  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  Medicinal  Products. 


Frank  G.  Ryan,   Detroit,  Mich.,  retiring- 
president  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers of  Medicinal  Products. 


Charles  J.   Lynn,   Indianapolis,   ina  ,   na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  Medicinal  Products. 


(Jeorge  W.  Lattimer,  Columbus,  O.,  presi- 
dent National  Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association. 


8.  E.  Strong,  Cleveland,  O.,  treasurer  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association. 

Leaders  In  the  National  Associations. 


W.  p.  Ritchey,  New  York  City,  chairman 

Committee  on  Proprietary  Goods, 

N.  W.  D.  A. 
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Thomas  F.  Main,  New  York  City,  National 
Wholesale  Drugsrists'  Associa- 
tion. 


Robert  H    Bradley,  Toledo,  O  ,  chairman 
membership  committee.  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists'  Association. 


B.  Day,  Chicagro,  111.,  council  member 
and  ex-president  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 


James  F.  Finneran,  Boston,  Mass., 
dent  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists. 


Robert  J.  Prick,  Louisville,  Ky.,  third  vice- 
president  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists. 


Harry  B.  Guilford,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  member 
Executive  Committee,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggist;. 


W.  B.  Strong,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion. 


A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  Baltimore,  Md.,  member  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal  Products. 

Leaders  In  the  National  Assocladons. 


James  W.   Morrisson.    Chica«o,    III..    Na- 
tional Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association. 
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An  Interesting  Organization. 


emplo.eo:.The^lSi  "nrNrco^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^°'  ^,^"-.^  '^  ^^^  ^^ose  and  Mendl.  relations  with  their 

formed  what  they  call  •'  The  Han^on'ciuT"  A  r^m lor  thT  ^  T'^'^Tl  *?^''''  ^"^  ^^*^  *^"  encouragement  of  the  firm  they  have 
the  firm,  and  here  the  boys  mayZnd  theL'  leistre  hou  s^'n  tr  "^^i  Vl  **""''*'^  '^"''"^''^  ^^  *^^  '"^^^  ^*°^«-  ^^«  ^^^^  ^<^^^^  ^y 
the  headquarters  store  of  M.  F.  Newcomer  &  Son  In  til  ^^''^^''''} l^^^'^^'  The  first  picture  on  this  page  shows  the  salesroom  of 
annual  banquet,  held  ia  the  club  room  The  se2r  and^unr'^  ''""'''"'  the  me„,bers  of  the  Harmony  Club  are  seen  at  their  first 
representative  of  Parke.  Davis  &  CcT  ^as  the  iest  of  hoZ  TW,T'''  k  *""'''*'  '""^  *'*"^^'*'  "^^'^  ^'-  ^-  «•  ^<^^^^^'  Toledo 
fe.  W.  Kat.nmeyer,  W.  Z,mmermann.  .  .aTrreTo^a^sL^r  H^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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of  Detroit,  and  A.  L.  Carter  of  Baltimore, 
photogrraphed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Druggrists'  Association. 


C.  15.  Uunnell,  whose  successful  store  is 
located  at  Evanston,  Wyoming,  is  very 
fond  of  visiting  the  wild  and  rugged  scenery 
in  his  section  of  the  country. 


"Velveta"  Schmidt,  son  of  Val  Schmidt, 
one  of  the  pioneer  druggists  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, photographed  on  a  high  point  over 
looking  the  Qrand  Canyon  in  Arizona. 


John  F.  Schroeder  of  Audubon,  Iowa,  is  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer of  taste  and  skill.  This  sunset  scene  was  taken  by 
him  last  summer  during  his  vacation  at  Lake  Okoboji. 


"Velveta"  Schmidt,  of  San  Francisco,  whose  portrait  is 
shown  above,  snapped  this  picture  at  the  well-known  California 
summer  resort  of  Monte  Rio. 


A.  H.  Box.  of  Pembroke,  Ontario,  seen  at  the  left  of  this 
interesting  group,  prefers  hunting  and  fishing  to  other  forms 
of  recreation. 


R.  L.  Wardin,  of  Nevada.  Mo.,  is  a  member  of  a  camping  party 
which  rotighs  it  every  fall  for  three  weeks.  '  indul«inr  in  hunt- 
ing, fishiDK,  and  liviwj." 


Dra^iilsts  on  Their  Outln|{s. 


"Why  I  Failed  in  the  Drug  Business/' 

//  is  an  engrossing  series  of  human  documents  that  Appear  in  the  three  papers  below.  The  first  man  failed  to 
make  a  success  of  his  business  because  he  drank,  not  wisel};  but  too  well;  the  second  because  he  aligned  himself 
with  a  new  physician  in  the  community  and  thus  offended  all  the  others ;  and  the  third  because  he  neglected  his 
business  and  chased  will-o'-the-wisps  outside.  These  all  are  common  sources  of  failure  in  the  drug  business,  and 
the  catalogue  could  be  lengthened  almost  indefinitely.  Laziness,  inexperience,  personal  extravagance,  lack  of 
capital,  insufficient  interest,  ill-health  resulting  from  a  failure  to  grasp  the  importance  of  outdoor  exercise  -  these 
and  many  other  things  work  the  undoing  of  men  with  fatal  regularity.  Sheer  incompetence  is  rarely  ever  the 
/explanation  of  a  man's  failure.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  fault  is  capable  of  remedy  if  only  the  Victim 
himself  could  realize  it.  It  is  to  point  this  w.oral  that  we  have  opened  our  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the 
topic,  and  We  present  these  three  prize-winning  recitals  of  personal  experience  with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  be  found  full  of  profit  and  human  interest.     Necessarily  the  authors'  names  are  withheld. 


1.  STRONG   DRINK   THE   CAUSE   OF    HIS   DOWNFALL. 
By  C.  J.  W. 


I  am  an  old  man.  My  handwriting  will  show 
that.  For  the  past  seven  years  I  have  been 
laying  cement  sidewalk  during  the  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall  months.  I  get  $4  a  day,  when 
it  doesn't  rain.     I  am  employed  by  the  day. 

I  have  taken  the  bankruptcy  cure  once  and 
the  Keeley  cure  twice.  And  therein,  in  part, 
is  wrapped  the  story  of  my  life-failure. 

My  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  not  a  very  suc- 
cessful one.  He  was  indifferently  successful 
for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  I  am  now  a 
•day  laborer.  He  did  not  stop  at  the  bar;  he 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  poker  table  also. 

One  would  think  that  my  father's  example 
would  have  held  me  in  check,  but  it  didn't. 
Perhaps  my  failing  is  hereditary. 

I  learned  the  drug  business  in  a  store,  study- 
ing and  absorbing  in  a  haphazard  way.  It  came 
easy.  I  cannot  recall  that  I  worked  hard  wdth 
my  books.  But  I  was  as  inquisitive  as  a  Cen- 
tral Park  monkey.  A  burning  desire  to  know- 
why  is  what  turned  the  trick,  probably. 

I  am  aware  that  the  days  of  my  youth  were 
entirely  unlike  the  present  days,  in  their'  rela- 
tion to  what  a  druggist  must  know.  I  realize, 
too,  that  a  clerk  had  more  leisure  then. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  I  became  fully  reg- 
istered my  name  was  on  a  big  sign  as  half- 
proprietor.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  how, 
or  when,  or  where.     It  wouldn't  be  fair. 


My  partner  was  a  curly-headed  young  Irish- 
man, whom  we  will  call  Martin.  He  was  not 
a  pharmacist.  We  did  well,  and  kept  on  doing 
well  for  more  than  five  years.  Then  I  sold  out 
to  Martin.  I  had  laid  by  a  little  which,  added 
to  what  I  got  from  the  sale,  gave  me  a  work- 
ing capital  of  a  trifle  more  than  $5000.  With 
this  $5000  I  bought  a  well-located  store  doing 
a  good  business,  and  during  the  first  year  of 
sole  ownership  of  a  business  of  my  own  I 
married. 

Two  children  were  born  to  us,  both  girls. 
Both,  long  since  married,  are  still  living,  and 
have  families  of  their  own. 

In  my  youth  I  was  what  is  known  as  "one 
of  the  boys."  I  frequented  saloons  and  pool- 
rooms whenever  opportunity  and  inclination 
led  me  that  way.  At  one  period  of  my  life  it 
was  my  ambition  to  be  known  as  a  red-hot 
sport,  and  I  bent  every  effort  to  the  creating 
of  just  such  a  reputation.  As  I  developed  I 
wanted  to  become  a  politician. 

From  the  very  start  I  gloried  in  the  strength 
which  permitted  me  to  carry  unusual  quantities 
of  liquor.  I  have  taken  hundreds  of  drinks 
just  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off.  Night 
after  night  I  have  stood  steadily  in  front  of  the 
big  mirror  and  winked  at  the  bartender  as  I 
ordered  another,  while  on  each  side  of  me 
swayed  rows  of  groggy  pals.     For  a  number 


Druggists'  own  preparations  for  the  treatment  of  chapped  hands  will  he  the  subject 
of  several  prize-zvinning  papers  next  month.  The  formulas  themselves  will  he 
given;  sales  methods  will  he  discussed;  and  the  story  of  successful  products  zvill 
be  described  zvith  much  interest  and  helpfulness. 
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.if  years  drinking  my  associates  "under  the 
table,"  which  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
drinking  with  them  until  they  dropped,  was  a 
favorite  pastime  of  mine. 

Now  all  this  was  done  nights,  after  closing- 
np  time.  No  matter  what  the  hour  may  have 
been  when  I  went  to  bed,  or  in  what  condition 
I  was  in,  I  was  always  on  hand  in  the  morn- 
ing. My  splendid  constitution  permitted  me 
lo  do  this.  And  for  a  long  time  I  never  took 
a  drink  in  the  store. 

All  this  was  before  I  married.  When  I  set- 
tled down  with  my  bride  I  decided  to  mend 
mv  ways,  and  for  nearly  two  years  I  kept  this 
self-made  pledge.  Then  gradually,  little  by  lit- 
tle, I  began  to  slip  back. 

I  was  not  conscious  at  this  time,  nor  for  a 
good  many  years  after,  that  I  had  an  appetite 
for  lic|Uor.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  did.  It  was 
the  sociability  that  attracted  me. 

I  began  dropping  in  at  Bill  Ragan's  occa- 
sionally on  my  way  home  after  I  had  closed 
for  the  day.  For  a  year  or  more  after  starting 
this  habit  I  took  nothing  but  beer — but  the 
quantity  kept  increasing,  and  by-and-by  it  was 
the  two  little  glasses  and  the  tall  bottle  that  I 
called  for. 

j\Iy  household  expenses  were  increasing,  and 
on  top  of  this  I  bought  a  home  on  the  instal- 
ment plan.  Economy  became  necessary.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  contrib- 
uting an  average  of  ninety  cents  a  day — I  sel- 
dom drank  alone — to  Bill  Ragan's  support.  I 
decided  to  yank  out  the  prop,  and  to  this  end 
I  gradually  cut  down  my  visits.  To  offset 
this,  I  took  to  drinking  in  the  store. 

Now  when  a  man  begins  to  drink  alone  he 
has  passed  that  point  where  he  can  excuse  him- 
self on  the  ground  that  he  likes  to  mix  with 
his  kind.  When  a  man  drinks  alone  he  is  sev- 
eral laps  along  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

Yet  that  road  may  be  a  long  one,  at  that.  I 
traveled  it  for  fifteen  years  before  my  cred- 
itors came. 

Were  all  the  factors  known  I  presume  it 
could  be  figured  out  in  cold  mathematics  just 
how  rapidly  the  habit  grew  on  me,  for  I  be- 
came extremely  methodical  in  my  drinking.  It 
soon  became  necessary  to  go  down  to  the  store 
before  breakfast.  Along  toward  the  finish  I 
ate  no  breakfast  and  no  supper. 

In  the  beginning  I  took  one  drink  before 
breakfast;  this  gradually  grew  to  two,  to  four, 
to  six.     I  had  to  be  properly  attuned  before  I 


could  begin  the  day's  work.  On  certain  days 
I  have  drunk  by  the  clock — a  drink  every  fif- 
teen minutes.  I  got  to  know  that  such  days 
prefaced  a  debauch. 

The  habit  grew  so  gradually  that  my  i>usi- 
ness  didn't  seem  to  be  affected  much — up  to 
the  point  that  my  outbreaks  became  notorious. 
But  all  this  time  I  was  not  attending  to  details 
as  I  should  have  done.  My  books  suffered  se- 
verely. I  did  not  keep  in  touch  with  newer 
developments.  I  allowed  old  stock  to  accumu- 
late. I  did  not  keep  my  place  clean,  attractive, 
and  up-to-date.  I  was  a  total  failure  as  a  con- 
sistent collector. 

However,  I  was  always  a  good  salesman. 
That  is  what  kept  me  going  so  long,  probably. 
I  formed  the  habit,  early  in  my  career,  of  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  short,  humorous  stories, 
gathered,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  papers. 
I  would  select  one  of  these  little  humorous 
things  and  tell  it  over  and  over  again  to  my 
customers,  all  day.  They  liked  it.  It  created 
just  that  atmosphere  that  I  always  worked  in 
— an  atmosphere  of  "jolly." 

One  story  all  day  was  my  rule ;  the  next  day 
I  had  another. 

There  came  a  time  when  my  family  remon- 
strated. Later  my  wife  left  me,  taking  the 
children. 

Now  according  to  the  story-books,  such  a 
break  in  a  man's  closest  relationships  does  one 
of  two  things:  it  either  reforms  him  or  it  sends 
him  rapidly  to  destruction.  In  my  case  it  did 
neither.  It  did  not  move  me  from  my  accus- 
tomed channel  by  so  much  as  a  handbreadth. 
My  condition  was  the  same  the  day  after  my 
family  left  that  it  was  the  day  before  they 
went.     The  same  number  of  revolutions. 

Not  that  I  did  not  love  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, for  I  did.  But  the  devil  that  had  taken 
possession  of  me  told  me  that  they  were  wrong. 
He  told  me  to  be  a  man  and  stand  up  for  my 
rights,  adding  in  an  undertone  that  everything 
would  come  out  all  right  in  the  end— meaning 
that  if  I  held  to  my  course  my  family  would 
come  back. 

By  this  time  I  had  become  pretty  well  keyed 
up.  Few,  I  think,  will  understand  this  fully. 
Those  who  have  been  there  will. 

For  more  than  two  years  I  sent  my  wjfc 
money  every  week.  We  corresponded  regu- 
larly. My  family  laid  down  the  rule  that  any 
time  I  quit  drinking  they  would  come  back:  if 
1  didn't  quit,  they  would  never  come. 
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Well,  I  didn't  quit ;  and  one  day  papers  were 
served  on  me.  My  wife  had  applied  for  legal 
separation.  This  in  due  time  she  got,  and  at 
a  little  later  date  she  married  again. 

I  will  make  no  comment.  Let  this  statement 
stand:   I  do  not  blame  her. 

Matters  ran  along,  getting  a  little  worse 
all  the  time,  for  seven  years,  or  thereabout. 
My  face  became  pretty  well  blotched  up,  and 
I  began  to  get  out  of  the  store  occasionally  and 
go  on  sprees  of  several  days'  duration.  I  had 
a  good  clerk,  and  business  went  on  after  a 
fashion. 

Now  certain  straight-laced  reformers  (who, 
I  might  add  parenthetically,  do  more  harm 
than  good)  will  tell  yoii  that  the  drug  business 
and  drunkenness  are  absolutely  incompatible. 
And  it  would  seem  so,  surely.  But  it  didn't 
work  out  that  way  exactly,  in  my  case.  Down 
to  the  day  that  I  was  closed  up  I  held  hundreds 
of  my  old  customers,  and  some  of  them  strict 
church  people,  at  that.  I  did  not  have  what 
might  be  called  a  good  business,  but  even  to- 
ward the  last  there  was  a  living  in  it,  probably, 
if  I  had  not  been  so  lax  in  my  methods,  and 
if  I  had  not  spent  so  much  outside. 

Well,  there  could  be  but  one  result,  and  it 
finally  came.  Certain  creditors  got  together 
and  decided  to  come  down  on  me  while  there 
was  still  something  left  to  come  down  on.  I 
smuggled  ten  gallons  of  whisky  into  my  room, 
and  gave  up  my  key. 

I  had  failed  in  the  drug  business,  and,  strict- 
ly speaking,  my  paper,  or  narrative,  or  confes- 
sion, or  whatever  you  may  see  fit  to  call  it, 
should  end  here.  But  if  I  have  done  my  work 
well  in  the  putting  of  my  experience  loosely 
on  paper,  I  have  aroused  a  little  interest  in  the 
outcome.  What  followed  the  closing  of  my 
store  I  will  mention  briefly. 

When  my  ten  gallons  of  whisky  and  my 
money  were  gone  I  fell  on  stony  ways.  For 
a  month  or  more  thereafter  I  ate  and  drank 
on  my  friends,  but  that  soon  became  an  old 
story — to  them.  Then  an  old  friend  took  me 
in  charge.  He  sobered  me  up  as  best  he  could, 
and  gave  me  a  good  talking  to.  We  both  cried. 

I  took  the  "cure" — my  friend  advanced  the 
money — and  almost  immediately  went  back  to 
my  old  habits  again.  My  moral  tone  was  bad ; 
I  only  half  wanted  to  do  better. 

After  a  six  months'  period  of  debauchery 
I  took  the  "cure"  again,  the  price  coming  from 
the  same  source  that  the  first  lift  had  come 


from.  And  this  time  it  helped.  I  have  re- 
mained comparatively  all  right  ever  since. 

Let  this  be  understood,  though:  the  so- 
called  "cure"  is  not  a  cure;  it  is  merely  a  help. 
No  man  can  be  reformed  who  does  not  want 
to  do  different.  And  it  means  fight — how 
much  fight  the  man  who  has  been  through  it 
and  the  good  God  above  him  only  know. 

I  have  kept  fairly  straight,  I  say.  But  there 
has  been  little  in  life  left  for  me.  My  one  sol- 
ace since  getting  onto  my  feet  again  has  been 
books.  I  have  become  more  or  less  of  a  book- 
worm. 

I  have  not  dared  go  back  to  the  drug  busi- 
ness. Temptation  would  be  always  before  me, 
and  I  know  my  limitations  pretty  well,  I  think. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  kept  outdoors  as 
much  as  I  could,  and  I  have  gradually  become 
reconciled,  in  a  way. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  in  conclusion.  Let 
no  man  deceive  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
can  beat  the  drink  game.  He  can't.  Even  a 
befuddled  brain  ought  to  see  that.  Just  as 
surely  as  reaction  follows  a  single  jag,  just  so 
surely  will  a  period  of  reaction  follow  a  period 
of  jags.  And  it's  a  strong  man  who  can  live 
through  this  period  of  agony  and  come  out 
smiling.  Even  though  he  survives  the  ordeal 
his  body  is  broken,  and  frequently  his  spirit 
as  well. 

And  after  it's  all  over  and  he  turns  and  looks 
back,  what  does  he  see? 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  had  he  never 
been  born? 


2.  BY  ENCOURAGING  A  NEW  DOCTOR. 

By  J.  J.  S. 

This  is  a  true  statement  of  the  reason  1 
failed  in  the  drug  business.  I  have  no  excuses 
or  apologies  to  make. 

In  our  town  there  were  two  drug  stores — 
Blake's  (although  that  was  not  the  name),  and 
mine.  I  was  doing  the  larger  business.  Our 
four  doctors  were  my  friends ;  in  fact,  they  all 
made  my  store  their  headquarters.  But  they 
were  not,  antagonistic  to  my  competitor.  Per- 
haps things  might  have  gone  on  that  way 
indefinitely. 

But  one  day  there  blew  into  the  store  a 
young  man,  fresh  from  college  and  in  search 
of  a  location.  It  was  one  of  those  damp,  dis- 
agreeable days  in  early  spring.  I  can  see  young 
Dr.  S.  as  he  was  then;  slender  of  frame,  with 
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black  hair  and  mustache,  and  with  piercing 
eyes  set  just  a  trifle  closer  together  than  are 
the  average  person's. 

Well,  I  introduced  him  to  the  old  doctors, 
who  shook  hands  somewhat  coolly,  I  remem- 
ber, and  were  rather  silent.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  let  the  stranger  do  nearly  all  the  talking, 
which  evidently  suited  him.  He  talked  by  the 
hour  in  an  offhand,  slangy  dialect. 

Dr.  S.  afterward  went  to  several  other 
towns  in  search  of  a  more  favorable  location, 
but  eventually  returned  and  made  his  office 
temporarily  in  my  store. 

I  introduced  the  "new  doctor"  to  my  cus- 
tomers when  they  came  in,  but  in  no  instance 
<lid  I  give  him  my  indorsement  or  recommen- 
<lation.  He  made  friends  readily.  Every  one 
Avho  met  him  liked  him,  just  as  I  had  from 
the  first. 

Along  about  this  time  I  became  aware  of  the 
absence  of  the  four  older  doctors  from  my 
store.  Dr.  S.  began  to  have  a  few  patients, 
who  were  much  pleased  with  him.  One  old 
lady,  who  was  subject  to  some  kind  of  spells, 
and  who  had  tried  all  the  other  physicians  in 
the  town  without  experiencing  any  relief,  de- 
cided to  send  for  him.  In  a  short  time  it  was 
circulated  around  that  he  had  cured  her.  Cer- 
tain it  was  that  she  improved  rapidly  after  Dr. 
S.  began  to  treat  her.  Of  course  this  gave  the 
newcomer  a  great  boost. 

After  that  all  the  other  doctors  quit  my  store 
entirely.  They  appeared  to  blame  me.  And 
the  more  patients  Dr.  S.  had  the  harder  they 
knocked  my  store. 

Dr.  A.  would  call  on  a  patient,  and  some- 
thing like  this  would  happen: 

"How  are  you  feeling  this  morning?" 

"No  better,"  the  patient  would  answer. 

"Let  me  see  that  bottle  of  medicine.  Where 
did  you  get  it  put  up?"  Dr.  A.  would  demand, 
although  my  label  would  be  plainly  before  his 
eyes. 

The  patient  would  tell  him.  Whereupon  he 
would  shake  his  head  ominously. 

Without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  he  would 
write  a  new  prescription,  and  direct  the  patient 
to  be  sure  and  get  it  compounded  at  Blake's. 
The  patient  and  his  family  could  infer  only  one 
thing — that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  putting 
up  the  prescription.  At  intervals  the  other 
three  physicians  would  follow  his  example. 
This  adroit  knocking  soon  began  to  affect  my 


trade.  It  was  rumored  that  I  was  no  longer 
to  be  trusted  in  compounding. 

What  chance  had  a  druggist  against  a 
crooked  deal  like  that? 

Realizing  I  had  but  a  ghost  of  a  show  there, 
I  moved  my  stock  to  an  adjoining  town.  But 
conditions  were  such  there  that  in  a  few 
months  I  perceived  that  I  had  made  a  serious 
blunder.  Then  I  resolved  to  return  to  my  for- 
mer place  of  business,  and,  with  my  only 
friend  among  the  five  doctors,  make  a  fight 
to  regain  my  former  customers. 

It  seems,  however,  that  after  my  departure 
the  old  doctors  had  seen  that  Dr.  S.  was  not 
to  be  run  out  of  town,  and  so  had  buried  the 
hatchet  with  him.  When  I  set  up  again  at  my 
old  stand,  great  was  my  surprise  to  find  that 
Dr.  S.  absolutely  refused  to  help  me !  He  had 
gone  over  to  Blake's  store. 

While  there  was  little  hope  for  me  before 
I  moved,  there  was  certainly  none  now. 

So  it  is  that  I  attribute  my  failure  in  the 
drug  business  to  thoughtlessly  encouraging  a 
new  doctor  to  locate  in  my  town. 


3.  TOO    BIG   A   SIDE-LINE. 

By  J.  P.  R. 

It  seems  to  be  a  rule  that  when  a  man  has 
gone  up  against  an  adverse  experience  his 
senses  become  keener,  in  a  way.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  he  has  become  sensitive.  At  any 
rate,  he  seems  to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  cases  resembling  his  own. 

Since  I  lost  my  business  I  have  known  of 
five  failures  which  were  somewhat  like  mine. 
These  men  have  all  failed  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  I  did. 

I  failed  in  the  drug  business  because  I  did 
not  attend  to  my  business.  While  the  running 
of  my  store  should  have  been  my  chief  occu- 
pation, I  permitted  an  outside  interest  to  crowd 
out,  for  a  time,  all  other  interests — and  to 
crowd  me,  eventually,  to  the  wall. 

I  had  the  second  store  in  a  town  of  2800  in- 
habitants, and  it  was  the  second  store  literally. 
I  did  about  one-third  of  the  drug  business  of 
the  town.  This  showing,  I  hold,  was  in  no 
sense  due  to  lack  of  ability  on  my  part.  It  was 
because  of  the  extreme  popularity  of  the  man 
who  ran  the  other  store.  He  had  been  on  the 
same  corner  for  a  great  many  years,  and  held 
his  trade  remarkably  well  in  spite  of  every- 
thing that  a  number  of  competitors  could  do 
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to  break  up  the  combination  and  get  on  an 
even  footing  with  him.  I  was  the  seventh 
proprietor  of  the  store  I  was  in  at  the  time 
of  which  this  paper  treats. 

It  is  somewhat  disgusting,  when  you  see  the 
bulk  of  the  business  going  somewhere  else;  at 
least,  I  found  it  so ;  and  realizing  that  I  would 
never  be  able  to  make  much  headway  in  this 
direction,  I  determined  to  take  on  other  and 
outside  interests. 

Now  the  little  city  I  was  in  was  not  very 
progressive ;  it  had  seen  its  best  day.  In  keep- 
ing with  general  conditions,  its  lighting  sys- 
tem was  not  what  it  should  have  been.  The 
plant  was  run  by  an  old  man  who,  before  tak- 
ing it  over  from  a  relative,  had  been  a  farmer. 
What  he  did  not  know  about  the  electric  light 
business  would  have  made  several  encyclope- 
dias. 

The  old  man  knew  his  shortcomings, 
though,  and  during  a  period  of  disgust  caused, 
undoubtedly,  by  a  multiplicity  of  complaints,, 
he  advertised  the  plant  for  sale. 

To  get  down  to  copper  rivets  without  un- 
due waste  of  words,  I  bought  the  plant.  In 
order  to  raise  the  necessary  cash  with  which 
to  make  the  first  payment,  I  placed  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  my  stock  of  drugs.  Of  course 
there  was  a  mortgage  on  the  plant  also:  I  went 
into  the  venture  without  capital. 

I  did  not  go  into  it,  however,  without  what 
I  considered  a  sufficient  amount  of  fore- 
thought. Before  purchasing  the  plant  I  made 
a  canvass  of  the  business  districts,  and  felt  out 
the  business  men.  They  made  all  sorts  of 
pledges  and  promises;  and  basing  a  series  of 
calculations  on  these  seemingly  brilliant  pros- 
pects, I  could  see  a  neat  profit  of  $275  a  month 
— on  paper. 

It  was  not  my  original  intention  to  cut  loose 
from  the  drug  business.  What  I  proposed  to 
do  was  to  increase  the  office  facilities  at  my 
store,  and  run  the  lighting  business  as  a  sort 
of  a  side-line.  I  intended  to  take  care  of  the 
business  part  of  the  new  enterprise,  and  to 
hire  help  to  look  after  the  mechanical  depart- 
ments. It  seemed  to  me  that  my  drug  inter- 
ests must  necessarily  profit.  I  would  be 
brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  a 
great  many  of  my  competitor's  customers.  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  win  some  of  them. 

My  real  troubles  began  the  day  the  transfer 
was  made.  Within  a  week  I  realized  that  I 
had  got  into  water  which  was  several  fathoms 


deeper  than  it  had  any  right  to  be.  I  found 
the  electric  light  business  a  strictly  technical 
enterprise ;  one  which  must  be  learned  the  same 
as  pharmacy  must  be  learned.  I  had  figured 
on  employing  three  men;  I  found  that  I  must 
employ  five  men — either  that  or  get  out  and 
do  the  work  of  two  myself.  I  determined  to 
attempt  the  latter,  and  to  that  end  I  hired  a 
druggist  to  run  my  store. 

I  did  not  plan  to  make  this  arrangement 
continuous.  In  two  months'  time,  I  calculated, 
I  would  have  the  new  undertaking  fairly  in 
hand,  and  could  then  go  back  into  the  store. 

I  put  up  a  hard  fight.  No  man  ever  worked 
harder  than  I  did.  I  put  on  climbers  and  went 
up  poles ;  I  stretched  wires  and  installed  lights ; 
I  shoveled  coal;  in  short,  I  worked  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of  my  endurance — and  then  a  little 
beyond. 

Now  the  physical  exertion  would  never 
have  caused  the  period  of  sickness  that  ensued. 
It  was  the  extreme  hard  work  coupled  with 
health-destroying  worry,  and  principally  the 
latter,  which  brought  on  the  trouble. 

During  all  this  time  I  was  trying  to  dispose 
of  one  or  both  of  my  interests.  I  listed  them 
for  sale  with  brokers  and  advertised  them  in 
technical  and  daily  papers;  but  in  no  case  did 
I  succeed  in  interesting  a  prospective  buyer 
who  would  ofi;er  a  figure  to  any  degree  ap- 
proaching what  it  would  require  to  let  me  out. 

Well,  I  broke  down.  My  physician  advised 
a  rest  of  three  months'  duration ! 

I  was  in  bed  two  weeks,  and  by  the  time  I 
became  sufficiently  strong  to  go  on  a  visit  to 
a  brother,  who  lived  in  a  neighboring  State, 
papers  had  been  served  which  meant  a  double 
foreclosure.  I  found  myself  in  the  clutches 
of  a  bank,  one  of  the  heavy  stockholders  of 
which  was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  drug 
store.  I  did  not  recover  a  single  cent  from 
either  interest. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  extreme  case. 
There  are  few  men  with  sense  enough  to  be 
druggists  who  would  do  so  foolhardy  a  thing 
as  I  did.  But,  as  I  said  before,  it  looked  good 
— on  paper! 

And  right  here  let  me  mention  a  peculiar 
fact  which  had  its  bearing  on  the  unwise  move 
I  made — and  that  is  this:  just  at  the  time  when 
I  had  the  departure  under  consideration,  I  read 
in  a  trade  journal  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
a  druggist  to  have  an  outside  interest;  some- 
thing to  divert  him,  to  broaden  him.  and  to 
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i^ive  liim  a  faint  hope  that  he  might  be  able 
to  retire  with  a  competency.  This  was  bad 
.'uhice,  in  my  case. 

I  have  observed  five  other  cases,  I  say,  sim- 
ilar in  character  to  mine.  These  men  were  not 
all  in  the  drug  business,  but  they  each  made 
the  same  mistake  I  did.  They  did  not  attend 
to  the  intensive  cultivation  of  their  own  spe- 
cific fields.  They  undertook,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  jump  into  a  field  concerning  which  they 
knew  nothing,  and  to  make  good  by  simply 
stirring  up  the  animals.     It  won't  work. 

I  did  not  meet  with  disaster  because  I  am 
not  a  good  druggist ;  I  have  been  a  successful 


clerk  in  a  large  store  for  the  past  five  years. 
Neither  did  1  go  down  because  I  did  not  like 
my  vocation.  It  was  because  I  wanted  to  cover 
too  much  ground;  to  get  rich  too  quicklx. 

To  make  money  is  a  laudable  ambiti(jn ;  but 
if  I  could  not  have  made  what  I  felt  was  due 
me  where  I  was  located,  I  should  have  moved, 
or  sold  out  and  bought  another  store  elsewhere. 
One  can  look  back  and  see  what  should  have 
been  done. 

My  failure  in  the  drug  business  was  due  to 
the  lack  of  concentrated  effort  along  lines  be- 
vond  which  it  was  extremely  unwise  for  me 
to  wander. 


ANOTHER  PRIZE 
WINDOW  DISPLAY 


By  E.  C.  HAMLER 

Both  as  a  business-getter  and  a  prize-winner  here  and  there  cancelled  the  objection  of  there 
this  trim  proved  very  effective.  It  was  entered  being  too  much  sky  shown  on  the  canvas. 
in  the  Freeman's  Face  Powder  Window  Dis-      "The   Pathway   to   Beauty"   was   the   linking 


play  Contest,  and  was  awarded  not  only  a  prize 
in  cash  but  some  free  goods  as  well. 

The  background  consisted  of  an  oil  painting 
on  cloth,  depicting  a  modern  dwelling  set  a 
little  back  from  the  edge  of  a  ravine.     Trees 


designation,  and  the  path  may  be  seen,  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  picture. 

Cut-outs  and  posters  featuring  the  goods 
were  made  use  of,  and  packages  of  the  powder 
itself  were  used  as  well. 


Monthly  Prize  Questions  and  Answers. 

We  are  printing  this  month  four  of  the  papers  received  in  response  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  most  satis- 
factory method  affixing  prices  in  prescription  work  P  "  The  subject  is  one  of  extreme  importance  to  druggists, 
and  one  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  which  much  thought  and  attention  are  now  being  directed.  A  gradually 
increasing  scale  of  costs,  not  only  of  material  but  of  labor,  would  seem  to  render  an  increase  in  prescription 
prices  imperative.  Moreover,  the  general  adoption  of  some  simple  rule  for  the  determination  of  prices  in  this 
important  department  of  the  store  would  prove  an  unquestionable  advantage.  How  should  the  prescription  he 
priced?  What  factor,  or  factors,  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  computation?  What  is  the  best  method? 
Three  different  systems  are  discussed  in  the  following  articles. 

What  Method  of  Fixing  Prices  in  Prescription  Work  ? 

Answers  to  a  question  announced  in  March. 


THE  PRIZE- WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  William  C.  Kraemer,  Ph.G. 

Prescription  pricing  is  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance, for  it  concerns  not  only  the  little 
independent  druggist,  but  the  large  corpora-, 
tions  as  well. 

The  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  method 
for  the  regulation  of  prices  will  prove  a  dif- 
ficult task.  The  fact  that  such  a  schedule  must 
cover  an  area  almost  limitless,  and  that  it 
would  be  obliged  to  contend  with  all  sorts  and 
degrees  of  conditions,  makes  the  adoption  of 
one  single  satisfactory  rule  well-nigh  hopeless. 
The  city  and  the  country  differ.  Then  there 
are  the  unprofessional  "cut-raters."  On  top 
of  this  is  the  peculiarity  of  human  nature 
which  frequently  says  one  thing  and  does  an- 
other. 

TOO  LOW  AND  TOO   HIGH. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  direction, 
let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
extremely  interesting  canvass  the  result  of 
which  was  published  in  the  March  and  April 
issues  of  the  Bulletin. 

Responses  were  received  from  two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  druggists,  representing  nearly 
all  our  States,  as  well  as  both  rural  and  city 
conditions.  These  responses  showed  a  wide 
and  startling  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
druggists  are  extremely  philanthropic,  appar- 
ently. But  we  must  remember  that  local  con- 
ditions frequently  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
prescription  pricing,  and  we  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  too  critical. 

In  passing,  however,  I  cannot  restrain  my- 
self from  injecting  the  remark  that  I  would 
not  care  to  take  a  dose  of  the  Bulletin's 


prescription  put  up  by  a  man  who  would 
charge  50  cents  for  it.  I  might  give  it  to  my 
mother-in-law. 

But  the  dollar-and-a-half  man!  The  ex- 
tremist is  seldom  popular  or  permanently  suc- 
cessful, even  though  he  may  be  justified.  The 
man  who  would  charge  a  dollar-and-a-half  for 
the  Bulletin's  prescription  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  courage,  but  his  judgment  is 
not  likely  to  draw  a  Carnegie  peace  medal. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  fixing  prescrip- 
tion prices? 

I  do  not  know. 

A  REVISED   pricing  TABLE. 

The  only  feasible  plan  I  have  been  able  to 
work  out  is  shown  in  the  following  schedule, 
and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  far  from  perfec- 
tion, a  following  of  it  never  fails  to  get  me 
good  prices: 

LIQUIDS. 

1  ounce $0.25 

2  ounces 35 

3  ounces 50 

4  ounces 65 

6  ounces 90 

8  ounces 1 .20 

POWDERS,  CAPSULES  AND  PILLS.     . 

li  dozen $0.25 

6/8  dozen 35 

1  dozen 50 

1J4  dozen. 75 

2  dozen 90 

OINTMENTS. 

1/2  ounce $0.25 

1  ounce 45 

2  ounces 60 

SUPPOSITORIES. 

Yi  dozen $0.60 

1  dozen 1 .00 
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When  expensive  material  is  involved,  I  in- 
crease these  figures  in  proportion. 

Charity  and  sympathy  are  twin  qualities,  and 
are  both  grand  and  noble.  But  bestow^  them, 
in  part,  on  yourself. 


A  DEFINITE  PERCENTAGE  SYSTEM. 

By  E.  F.  Walsh. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  what  is  to 
follow  is  set  forth  as  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  fixing  prescription  prices.  Rather 
is  it  offered  from  the  standpoint  of  personal 
experience.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
of  a  system  in  vogue  in  different  stores,  and 
the  object  of  this  article  is  to  tell,  very  briefly, 
what  this  system  comprises.     Here  it  is: 

"On  all  prescriptions  compounded  in  this 
store  the  registered  clerk  will  see  to  it  that  on 
drugs  and  chemicals  with  proprietary  names, 
such  as  Argyrol,  Aristol,  Antikamnia,  Taka- 
Diastase,  Pyramidon,  etc.,  the  charge  will  be 
at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent  on  the  cost. 

"On  all  prescriptions  containing  chemicals 
usually  kept  in  shelf  bottles,  such  as  bismuth 
subnitrate,  sodium  bromide,  potassium  bro- 
mide, potassium  iodide,  sodium  salicylate,  etc., 
the  charge  will  show  50  per  cent  profit. 

"On  all  prescriptions  containing  liquid  pro- 
prietary preparations,  such  as  Fairchild's  Es- 
sence of  Pepsin,  Liq.  Taka-Diastase,  Syrup 
Trifolium  Comp.,  Syrup  Hydriodic  Acid 
(Gardner),  etc.,  the  charge  will  show  a  profit 
of  75  per  cent. 

"On  all  prescriptions  of  the  nature  of  pills, 
capsules,  and  tablets,  where  the  only  time  con- 
sumed is  in  the  counting  and  the  labeling,  the 
charge  will  show  a  profit  of  from  25  to  75 
per   cent,    depending   upon    the   amount   pre- 


scribed, the  number  to  be  taken,  and  the  cost 
of  the  pills,  capsules,  tablets,  etc. 

TWO  DOLLARS  AN  HOUR. 

"On  all  prescriptions  calling  for  and  requir- 
ing professional  skill  in  their  compounding,  as 
pills  of  silver  nitrate,  for  example,  or  pills  of 
potassium  permanganate;  also  on  collyria  of 
all  kinds,  ointments,  suppositories,  cachets,  and 
potent  powders,  the  charge  will  be  based  on 
the  time  consumed  in  their  preparation,  as  fol- 
lows: $2.00  per  hour,  plus  the  cost  of  the 
ingredients  as  listed  above. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  figures  you  will 
charge  5  cents  for  bottles  from  15  Cc.  up  to 
and  including  90  Cc.  From  120  Cc.  up  to  500 
Cc.  the  charge  is  10  cents.  The  above  charge 
includes  the  cork  and  label  and  wrapping- 
paper  and  twine.  Pill  and  powder  boxes  are 
from  5  cents  to  25  cents.  Pots  for  ointments 
are  from  10  cents  to  50  cents. 

"Proprietary  preparations  written  for  in 
original  packages  and  dispensed  in  same  in 
original  amounts  are  charged  for  as  follows: 
If  the  non-prescription  price  is  50  cents,  the 
cost  when  it  is  prescribed  is  75  cents,  which 
includes  the  medicine  itself,  as  well  as  the 
clerk's  time  in  compounding  and  labeling.  If 
the  non-prescription  price  is  75  cents,  the  pre- 
scription price  is  $1.00.  If  the  non-prescrip- 
tion price  is  $1.00,  the  prescription  price  is 
$1.25. 

"The  above  prices  are  strictly  cash  prices, 
and  for  charge  accounts  the  sum  of  10  cents 
is  added  to  cover  the  cost  of  bookkeeping,  bill- 
making,  etc." 

SAME  SYSTEM  IN  OTHER  STORES. 

In  each  of  the  stores  of  which  I  speak  the 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  NEXT  CONTEST. 

77i/s  department  is  in  the  hands  of  the  big  family  of  Bulletin  readers,  and  the  heartiest  co-operation  is 
earnestly  urged.      The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  contest: 

What  is  the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  delivery  service  for  a  druggist  to  use  ?     Sub. 


milted  by  George  D.  Campbell,  Lonaconing,  Md. 


tied  by  George  D.  Campbell,  Lonaconing.  Md. 

Which  is  the  better — a  few  side-lines  pushed  to  the  limit,  or  always  **something 

new?"      Submitted  by  Walter  M.  Chase.  Bangor.  Me. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  answers, 
if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Ever};  answer  must  be  at  least  500  words  long 
and  in  our  hands  by  June  /  0. 
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same  general  scheme  is  carried  out,  with  a  few 
modifications  to  meet  local  conditions. 

In  one  store,  which  was  in  a  poor  neighbor- 
hood, the  prevailing  prices  were  based  on  about 
the  same  average  percentage,  while  the  main 
question  asked  was,  "How  cheaply  can  I  buy 
such  and  such  an  article?"  The  result  was 
that  the  people  were  not  receiving  as  good  a 
quality  of  drugs  as  their  money  would  pur- 
chase in  a  better  locality. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  set  a  fixed  rule 
for  pricing  prescriptions,  as  the  cost  of  goods 
varies  with  the  distance  from  the  source  of 
supply. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  soaking  wealthy  cus- 
tomers whenever  the  opportunity  presents  it- 
self, because  some  day  you  will  be  found  out, 
and  then  it  will  be  extremely  hard  to  ac- 
cumulate material  for  excuses. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW. 

By  a.  Mortimer,  Harrogate,  England. 

One  day  something  got  out  of  gear  in  a  big 
factory.  The  whole  place  was  at  a  standstill, 
and  every  man  and  every  machine  was  idle. 
An  expert  was  sent  for.  He  took  off  a  certain 
valve  and  hit  something  inside  a  few  times 
with  a  hammer. 

"She's  all  right  now,"  he  said. 

When  the  expert's  bill  came  in  it  was  found 
that  he  had  charged  $250.  The  company 
growled  about  this,  but  when  the  man  pointed 
out  that  if  he  hadn't  known  just  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  those  less  competent  would 
have  had  the  great  engine  out  and  pulled  to 
pieces ;  that  the  works  would  have  been  closed 
down  a  week,  possibly,  and  that  the  loss  would 
have  been  enormous,  quite  twenty  times  his  fee 
— then,  without  another  word,  the  fee  was  paid 
and  arrangements  made  to  engage  the  expert's 
services  in  case  a  need  should  arise  in  the 
future. 

The  man  who  knows  and  does,  deserves 
payment  for  that  knowledge  and  for  that 
ability. 

The  live  pharmacist  both  knows  and  does, 
and  he  should  predicate  his  prescription  prices 
on  that  foundation. 

Undoubtedly  the  old  method  of  basing  the 
price  of  a  prescription  on  the  size  of  the  bottle 
and  the  number  of  doses  was  not  always  fair 
to  either  pharmacist  or  patient. 

On  the  other  hand  the  modern,  or  Conti- 


nental, method  of  pricing  according  to  a  tariff, 
plus  a  dispensing  fee,  has  its  drawbacks. 

The  only  really  fair  and  honest  way  is  to 
combine  the  two  systems. 

A  NATIONAL  TARIFF  ADVOCATED. 

I  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Tariff — of  a  schedule  showing  the  charge  to 
be  made  for  each  ingredient,  according  to 
quantity  and  value;  and  I  would  have  this 
charge  to  be  about  50  per  cent  on  cost,  except 
in  cases  where  small  quantities  are  prescribed, 
when  the  charge  should  be  relatively  higher. 
And  to  this  charge  of  50  per  cent  on  cost  I 
would  add  the  cost  of  the  container  and,  in 
addition,  a  dispensing  fee. 

There  should  be  a  minimum  dispensing  fee 
of  sixpence  (12  cents).  The  dispensing  fee 
for  the  preparation  of  mixtures,  lotions, 
gargles,  liniments,  paints,  and  of  all  liquid 
preparations  for  internal  or  external  use,  up  to 
and  including  6  ounces,  should  be  12  cents; 
from  6  ounces  to  10  ounces,  18  cents;  all  sizes 
above  10  ounces,  25  cents;  if  containing  an 
emulsion,  half  as  much  again.  For  one  dozen 
pills,  powders,  capsules,  cachets,  etc.,  I  would 
have  the  figure  set  at  12  cents;  all  after  the 
first  dozen  at  a  less  rate.  For  suppositories, 
bougies,  etc.,  I  would  establish  fees  somewhat 
like  this:  six  or  less,  12  cents;  twelve,  20  cents. 

WHY  A  MINIMUM  IS  NECESSARY. 

It  would  be  quite  a  simple  matter  to  price 
up  any  prescription  on  these  lines.  But  some 
simple  things  would  work  out  at  a  very  low 
price,  as  this,  for  example: 

Tr.  iodi m.  120 

Aq.  chlorof ad  fl.  oz.  12 

F.  M.  Sig. :   Two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  daily. 
This  would  be  priced  thus: 

Tr.  iodi,  m.  120 4 

Aq.  chlorof 4 

Container 6 

Dispensing  fee 24 

38 

.  For  a  mixture  containing  48  doses  the  price 
of  38  cents  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  It  should 
be  at  least  60  cents.  So,  to  insure  a  reasonable 
price  being  obtained,  a  minimum  must  be  fixed. 
Let  this  minimum  be  based  on  the  old  system 
of  size  of  bottle  and  number  of  doses.  Thus  a 
six-ounce  mixture  with  6  doses  might  be  30 
cents ;  with  12  doses,  40  cents.    An  eight-ounce 
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mixture  with  8  doses  would  be  35  cents;  with 
16  doses,  40  cents ;  etc. 

Whenever  the  tariff  price  does  not  reach  the 
minimum,  charge  the  minimum;  when  it  ex- 
ceeds it,  all  well  and  good ! 

In  the  case  of  both  simple  and  complex  prep- 
arations, this  arrangement  would  be  quite  fair 
to  both  pharmacist  and  patient.  In  the  case 
of  a  proprietary  remedy  which  has  a  retail 
price,  charge  this  price,  plus  container  (if  one 
is  necessary),  plus  dispensing  fee;  providing, 
always,  that  the  result  exceeds  the  minimum. 

These  figures  are  only  suggestions,  but  if  the 
principle  were  once  adopted  the  details  would 
present  no  difficulty.  At  present  there  is  no 
general  system  in  vogue,  and  this  creates  doubt 
and  mistrust  in  the  minds  of  customers. 


THREE  PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED. 

By  M.  M.  Maloney. 

Fixing  the  price  on  the  prescription  is  too 
often  not  done  by  the  dispenser,  but  by  his 
cut-price  competitors  or  by  time-worn  custom. 
This  condition  should  not  exist  among  men  of 
such  high  standing  as  druggists. 

Charging  thirty  cents  for  a  sixty-cent  pre- 
scription because  the  former  has  been  the  cus- 
tomary price  is  a  bad  policy  and  tends  to  set 
the  prescription  business  back,  rather  than  to 


advance  it  and  make  it  the  best-paying  part  of 
the  business. 

The  advanced  prices  the  druggist  pays  now 
for  living  necessities  and  for  articles  used  in 
the  store  warrant  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
prescriptions.  The  man  who  fails  to  charge 
enough,  or  who  deliberately  lowers  the  usual 
price  to  gain  customers,  is  lacking  in  both 
business  ability  and  ethical  principles.  He  not 
only  does  his  fellow  man  an  injustice,  but  de- 
feats the  object  sought — ^more  profit. 

A  better  plan  would  be  to  charge  a  fair  price 
and  allow  competitors  to  raise  to  the  advanced 
figures,  instead  of  forcing  them  to  reduce 
their  price-schedule  until  a  level  is  reached 
which  leaves  no  margin. 

Prescription  work  varies  so  greatly  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  establish  a  fixed  rule  for 
making  the  charge.  A  knowledge  of  drug 
costs,  and  ability  to  figure,  constitute  the  foun- 
dation. In  detail,  the  factors  to  be  considered 
are,  first,  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  the  con- 
tainer ;  second,  time  and  labor  involved ;  third, 
the  desired  percentage  of  profit.  The  per- 
centage of  profit  usually  aimed  at  is  one  hun- 
dred, and  this  is  not  one  whit  too  high. 

The  prices  charged  for  prescription  work 
not  only  affect  the  individual  but  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  profession  as  such.  Let  us  not 
lower  the  dignity  of  our  own  calling. 


THE  NEW  LEASE 


Continued  from  page  163 
of     the     April      Bulletin 
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Ten  days  after  the  fire  Mr.  Hemmenway 
was  again  closeted  with  Hollis  P.  Hammer. 

"How  much  did  you  save  out  of  the 
wreck?"  asked  the  banker. 

"Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars 
and  a  bunch  of  assorted  junk,"  responded  the 
druggist. 

"Bills  all  paid?" 

"Every  last  one  of  'em !  I'm  right  where  I 
started  over  forty  years  ago." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  assorted  junk?" 

"Salvage.  The  hawk-eyed  adjuster  allowed 
me  $2700  in  cash,  and — the  junk.  My  cred- 
itors claimed  a  little  better  than  twenty-three 
hundred.  What's  left  remains.  That's  the 
wav  the  account  stands." 


By  ARTHUR  L.  BUZZELL 

"Well  I've  had  the  papers  drawn  up,"  con- 
tinued the  banker,  "and  if  you'll  sign  them, 
you  can  take  possession  out  in  Foster's  Ad- 
dition as  soon  as  you  can  get  new  fixtures  in- 
stalled and  a  stock  bought." 

Mr.  Hemmenway  was  silent  for  a  long 
time.  His  little  frame  was  crouched  low  in 
his  chair,  his  head  had  dropped  forward,  and 
his  left  hand  was  pressed  tightly  against  a 
cheek.  He  seemed  lost  in  the  maze  of  retro- 
spective thought. 

"Well !"  demanded  the  banker,  brusquely. 

"All  right!  all  right!"  said  Mr.  Hemmen- 
way, coming  out  of  it  suddenly.  "I  was  just 
thinking,  that's  all.  I  can't  see  why  you  do 
this.  But  that's  your  business.  I'll  sign  the 
papers.     I'll  take  the  money.     And  mark  you 
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this,  Hollis  P.  Hammer — I'll  make  good! 
Some  men  don't  take  a  tumble  until  they 
tumble  into  the  grave,  but  I've  beat  the  game 
by  at  least  twenty  years.  I've  been  out  into 
Foster's  Addition  and  looked  over  the  field. 
There's  no  bonanza  there,  but  a  drug  store 
ought  to  pay.    I " 

"You'll  want  to  look  this  agreement  over 
before  you  sign  it." 

Forty  minutes  later  Mr.  Hemmenway 
stepped  out  onto  the  sidewalk.  In  his  pocket 
were  two  new  books — a  pass-book  and  a  check- 
book. He  had  attached  his  signature  to  five 
slender  slips,  each  of  which  bore  an  eight  and 
two  ciphers,  a  promise,  and  a  legal  interest 
rate.  He  stood  pledged  to  cancel  the  entire 
obligation  within  a  five-year  period  of  time. 

Foster's  Addition  was  a  scant  twenty  blocks 
removal  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  had  there 
been  any  way  of  going  directly  to  it.  A  river 
and  a  reedy  strip  of  very  low  land  intervened, 
and  to  reach  the  new  subdivision  one  must  go 
around  by  way  of  the  old  territorial  bridge, 
the  distance  being  more  than  two  miles.  How- 
ever, it  did  not  require  much  mental  effort  to 
see  that  some  day  the  river  would  be  spanned 
and  that  a  substantial  roadway  would  connect 
the  two  parts  of  the  city.  "Frogtown,"  as 
the  new  suburb  was  sometimes  called,  already 
claimed  a  census  total  of  nine  hundred,  and 
it  was  rumored  that  a  certain  railroad  not  only 
contemplated  making  it  a  division  point,  but 
planned  to  establish  machine  shops  there,  as 
well.  Taken  altogether,  Mr.  Hemmenway  felt 
that  the  field  gave  good  promise;  and  the  in- 
side information  that-  Hollis  P.  Hammer  was 
the  real  force  back  of  the  project  rendered  the 
outlook  particularly  alluring. 

The  employment  of  Charlie  Lathrop  was  an 
extravagance  to  which  Mr.  Hemmenway 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  him- 
self. The  matter  did  not  need  explanation, 
though;  he  understood  fully  why  such  a  pro- 
vision had  been  made  a  part  of  the  contract. 
He  knew  all  too  well  that  his  own  methods 
were  neither  aggressive  nor  up-to-date. 
Charlie  Lathrop  had  been  yoked  with  him  that 
he  might  be  at  once  enthused  and  instructed. 
The  new  business  was  to  be  founded  on  a  com- 
bination of  his  own  reputation  and  of  Charlie's 
modern  methods.  Since  the  point  had  been 
brought  home  to  him,  he  could  look  about  in 
his  own  city  and  see  a  half-dozen  stores  that 
needed  just  such  an  arrangement. 

It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  issue  the  or- 


dinary,   stereotyped    opening    announcement. 
Charlie  suggested  a  children's  party. 

"Open  on  Saturday,"  he  said,  "and  make 
arrangements  to  get  the  vacant  room  next 
door.  We'll  serve  ice  cream  and  cake.  Every 
child  under  12  that  is  brought  to  the  store  by 
a  parent  or  chaperon  gets  a  ticket  which  en- 
titles him  or  her  to  a  cone  or  a  sundae.  We'll 
decorate  the  room  with  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  hire  an  orchestra." 

"Where'll  we  get  the  chairs  and  tables?" 
remonstrated  Mr.  Hemmenway,  weakly. 

"Rent  them,"  responded  Charlie,  with  ani- 
mation. 

"But  the  whole  thing  will  cost  like  Sam 
Hill,"  pronounced  Mr.  Hemmenway. 

"Sure  it  will,"  argued  Charlie.  "The  more 
it  costs  the  more  good  it  will  do.  That  is,  I 
mean  this:  the  more  kids  we  stuff  ice  cream 
into,  the  greater  the  success  of  the  scheme 
from  an  advertising  standpoint.  And  that's 
what  we're  after.  We  want  to  get  the  place 
talked  about." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Mr.  Hemmenway,  with  an 
air  of  resignation;  and  he  walked  away  shak- 
ing his  head  dubiously. 

No  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  the 
room  next  door.  It  had  been  built  with  the 
idea  in  mind  that  it  might  be  occupied  as  a 
clothing  store,  but  no  tenant  had  yet  presented 
himself.  Gertrude  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  enterprise  with  enthusiasm,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  day  was  unusually  warm — just  what 
Charlie  had  hoped  for.  All  the  afternoon  the 
place  was  thronged  to  the  doors ;  not  only  that, 
but  the  new  fountain  in  the  store  proper 
proved  a  big  drawing-card,  and  Charlie  did  not 
find  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from  it  during 
the  entire  afternoon.  However,  his  presence 
was  scarcely  missed  in  the  other  room.  Frank 
Collins  and  Gertrude  were  in  charge. 

Mr.  Hemmenway  was  kept  busy,  too.  And 
oh,  how  good  it  felt  to  be  seriously  in  the  col- 
lar, tugging  and  straining  away!  He  was 
doing  a  man's  work  as  a  man  should,  and  the 
joy  of  it  beat  little  chimes  in  every  atom  of  his 
body.  An  almost  tangible  responsiveness  went 
out  from  him  to  these,  his  patrons  and  prospec- 
tive patrons,  who  had  thus  honored  him  by 
their  presence.  A  realization  of  what  the  fu- 
ture held  in  store  came  to  him  little  by  little, 
and  with  it  a  consciousness  of  the  absolute 
certainty  that  the  new  lease  was  then  and  there 
renewed,    and    made   good    for   an    indefinite 
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period.  What  life  really  meant  had  been  held 
back  a  long  time,  but  it  had  come  at  last.  It 
meant  service  for  others.  He  was  struggling 
now  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  two  children, 
Frank  and  Gertrude. 

When  the  day  was  over,  it  was  an  animated 
quartette  that  viewed  the  disorder.  Then  they 
turned  to  the  cash  register,  and  all  took  a  hand 
in  the  counting.  Sixty-three  dollars !  Not 
much  in  money,  but  rich  in  golden  promise. 
Mr.  Hcmmenway  could  not  recall  another  day 
when  he  had  taken  in  sixty-three  dollars,  so 
long  ago  had  it  been. 

For  more  than  four  months  the  store  was 
operated  at  a  loss ;  then  things  began  to  happen 
in  Frogtown.  The  place  was  made  a  division 
point,  as  had  been  predicted ;  moreover,  ground 
was  broken  for  the  shops.  In  addition  to  this, 
work  was  begun  on  two  bridges  which  were  to 
connect  Foster's  Addition  with  the  parent  city 
— one  a  railroad  bridge,  and  the  other  a 
municipal  undertaking.  Frogtown  arose  at 
once  to  the  dignity  of  the  "West  Side." 

The  result  of  all  this  extraordinary  activity 
can  well  be  imagined.  Daily  receipts  began 
to  take  on  most  gratifying  proportions,  and  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  handicap  under  which  it  was 
laboring,  the  store  commenced  to  show  mar- 
gins on  the  bright  side  of  the  ledger. 

Hollis  P.  Hammer  dropped  in  one  day.  It 
was  his  first  visit. 

"Well,  how  is  everything  moving?"  he 
asked. 

"So  good  that  I'm  afraid  it  won't  last,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Hemmenway,  with  a  smile. 

"Nor  will  it,"  pronounced  the  banker. 
"There  are  bound  to  be  other  stores.  How  do 
you  like  your  clerk?" 

"Charlie?  He's  a  hummer!  Did  you  notice 
those  windows?  You  don't  see  any  better 
windows  in  town.  He  keeps  busy  all  the  time. 
And  say,  you'd  ought  to  see  the  way  he 
handles  the  young  trade!  We  sell  half  the 
cigars  smoked  in  Frogtown." 

"Huh?"  grunted  the  banker,  with  a  frown. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Hemmenway, 
laughing.     "I  should  have  said " 

"Well,  do  you  know  where  you  can  find 
some  one  to  take  his  place?" 


"Expense  too  heavy,  you  think?  Well  I've 
felt  that,  all  the  time.  I  understood  why  you 
insisted  on  his  coming  in  here,  but  I  think  I 
can  get  along,  now.    I " 

"No,  that  isn't  it,  particularly.  He's  figur- 
ing on  starting  an  opposition  store." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hemmenway, 
springing  to  his  feet. 

"Yes;  Nate  Bradley  is  backing  him." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Hammer?  I 
— I  don't  like  to  believe  it." 

"Absolutely." 

"May  I  ask  him?" 

The  banker  nodded. 

"Now?" 

The  banker  nodded  again.  He  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  interest  in  the  matter.  "I'll  help 
myself  to  a  cigar,"  he  said,  and  sauntered  out 
toward  the  case. 

"Charlie !"  called  Mr.  Hemmenway. 

The  young  man  responded  promptly, 

"I  understand  that  you  are  going  to  start 
up  in  opposition  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Hemmen- 
way, going  straight  to  the  point. 

"Well,  I  guess  that's  about  right,"  replied 
the  clerk,  with  a  forced  grin.  "I  intended  to 
tell  you  about  it  Saturday  night.  I'll  give  you 
a  month's  notice,  of  course." 

"I  don't  need  it,"  said  Mr.  Hemmenway, 
quietly.  "I'm  going  to  be  busy  for  just  a 
minute  or  two,  writing  a  check.  While  I'm 
doing  that,  you  gather  up  what  belongings  you 
happen  to  have  about  the  place,  and  take  down 
your  registration.    You're  fired !" 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  Hemmenway " 

"Not  another  word!  You're  dishonorably 
discharged !" 

After  Charlie  had  gone,  Mr.  Hammer 
strolled  back  behind  the  case. 

"I  made  a  blunder;  a  most  serious  mistake," 
wailed  Mr.  Hemmenway. 

"How's  that?" 

"I  ought  to  have  left  Charlie  in  charge  while 
I  went  over  and  licked  Nate  Bradley!" 

"That's  right,"  agreed  the  banker.  "But 
the  fact  that  you've  lost  a  clerk  needn't  stop 
you.  I'll  run  the  store.  More  than  that,  I'll 
give  you  a  dollar  and  eighty  cents  if  you  kill 
him !"  (To  he  continued.) 


The  Bulletin  is  making  an  investigation  of  the  soda  business  among  500  drug- 
gists. The  results  are  bound  to  be  interesting.  The  first  paper  will  appear  next 
month. 


AN  AMERICAN  SYSTEM 

OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


True  science  is  ready  any  moment  to  cast 
aside  its  most  cherished  beliefs,  if  they  are 
found  untrue,  and  its  history  is  paved  with 
discarded  theories  and  the  remains  of  beloved 
idols.  Its  first  and  ever-recurring  question 
is:    Is  it  the  truth? 

It  is  this  insistence  upon  knowing  the  truth, 
coupled  with  willingness  to  discard  all  convic- 
tions, theories  and  experimental  results  that 
cannot  withstand  truth's  incinerating  crucible, 
that  advances  knowledge  and  civilization ;  and 
there  is  nothing  before  the  public  at  the  pres- 
ent time  so  insistent  in  its  demands  to  be 
placed  on  a  truthful  basis  as  that  of  weights 
and  measures.  But  unfortunately  the  subject 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  scientists,  but  in  those 
of  men  of  selfish  interest,  and  those  of  a  public 
troubled  with  inertia  and  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  subject. 

MAN  AND  HIS  METHODS. 

There  was  a  time  when  primitive  man  would 
add  and  multiply  numbers  by  simply  using  his 
fingers,  and  the  term  digit  became  applied  to 
both  fingers  and  numbers.  Parts  of  the  body 
were  used  to  indicate  measurements,  as  digit, 
palm,  hand,  span,  foot,  etc.  Naturally  enough, 
with  the  advancement  of  civilization  some 
more  accurate  system  was  demanded,  and 
grains  of  wheat  and  barley  were  employed  as 
standards,  as  32  wheat  kernels  were  taken  as 
the  weight  of  a  copper  penny,  20  of  which 
weighed  one  ounce.  Twelve  ounces  became 
one  pound,  and  8  pounds  became  the  weight 
of  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  8  wine  gallons  were 
equal  to  one  bushel.  Three  barleycorns,  end 
to  end,  were  adopted  as  of  1  inch  length,  and 
12  inches  became  a  foot. 

A  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  was  found 
to  be  39  of  these  inches  in  length,  and  being 
invariable  under  uniform  conditions,  36  of 
them  were  accepted  as  a  yard.  Following  this 
came  the  notion  that  a  system  in  which  its  sev- 
eral parts  were  divisible  by  10  would  simplify 
matters,  and  in  1790  Thomas  Jefferson  sub- 
mitted such  a  scheme  to  Congress.     It  became 
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evident,  however,  that  10  was  a  most  unsat- 
isfactory periodic  number,  and  the  decimal,  or 
denary,  system  was  not  accepted. 

The  present  decimal  metric  system  was  of- 
fered and  put  to  use  in  France.  After  much 
show  and  insincere  labor  it  was  announced  that 
one  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole — named  a  meter — 
should  be  used  as  the  base  of  the  system.  A 
commission  started  the  measurement,  and  hav- 
ing surveyed  a  line  from  Barcelona  in  Spain 
to  Dunkirk  in  Belgium — about  10  degrees,  fol- 
lowing the  second  meridian — they  gave  it  up 
and  figured  the  rest.  After  spending  a  deal 
of  money  they  concluded  the  ten-millionth  part 
of  the  meridian  measured  39.37  inches;  and 
on  this  the  entire  system  was  constructed.  But 
it  was  soon  after  found  that  a  mistake  of  12 
miles  had  been  made  in  their  estimate,  owing 
to  the  earth's  oblation.  This,  however,  did  not 
interfere,  and  they  accepted  the  guess  of  39.37 
inches,  instead  of  adopting  one  of  nature's 
great  certainties — a  second's  pendulum  of 
39.13  inches. 

Time  and  money  wasted  for  a  difference  of 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  more  than  a 
yard's  length,  and  then  an  error  adopted!  It 
stands  as  a  blot  upon  the  name  of  science,  and 
history  shows  it  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  most 
unprincipled  schemer. 

METRIC  SYSTEM   A  FAILURE. 

At  best,  the  meter  can  only  be  an  arbitrary 
measurement,  for  the  earth,  as  it  cools,  is 
slowly  shrinking  in  bulk.  The  meter's  verity 
is  too  difficult  to  prove,  and  is  no  more  worthy 
of  science  than  is  "3  barleycorns  do  make  an 
inch." 

But  notwithstanding  this,  the  attempted  in- 
troduction of  the  metric  system  may  be  turned 
to  good  use.  It  shows  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  agree  upon  some  arbitrary  length 
as  a  standard  measurement.  It  calls  attention, 
also,  to  how  few  unvarying  things  there  are 
in  nature  that  are  tangible. 

The  number  10  is  the  most  inconvenient  that 
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could  be  selected.  "It  is  not  the  square,  nor 
the  cube,  nor  the  fourth  power,  of  any  number, 
and  it  cannot  be  divided  by  2  down  to  unity." 

Among  the  people  is  where  any  system  finds 
its  greatest  use;  and  the  demand  for  half  or 
quarter  shows  the  trend  of  the  mind  toward 
a  binary  system — a  system  every  factor  of 
which  may  be  divisible  by  2  without  a  fraction. 

Many  advocates  of  a  decimal  system  point 
to  the  apparent  ease  with  which  quantity  and 
price  adjust  themselves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
visionary  in  daily  practice.  For  example,  one 
goes  to  the  market  and  asks  for  a  kilogram  of 
steak.  It  is  35  cents  a  kilo.  The  butcher  falls 
short  in  his  guess,  the  piece  cut  weighing  625 
grams.   How  much  will  you  have  to  pay  for  it? 

This  is  what  confronts  the  95  million  people 
of  the  United  States  if  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  ever  becomes  general. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  1900,  contrary  to 
good  judgment,  introduced  a  system  of  weights 
and  measures  not  recognized  by  the  separate 
States  nor  in  general  use;  in  it  we  find  stated 
the  dose  of  several  substances  as  one  grain 
each,  written  as  0.065  gram.  This,  the  esoteric 
read  65  milligrams.  Of  a  powerful  poison  the 
dose  is  mentioned  as  one  four-hundredth  of  a 
grain,  a  quantity  a  schoolboy  can  comprehend, 
if  not  appreciate.  This  is  stated  as  0.00015 
gram,  or  0.15  milligram. 

Which  is  the  common-sense  expression — the 
vulgar  fraction  which  indicates  a  division  of 
unity,  or  the  percentage  metric  fraction  which 
is  not  a  fraction  at  all? 

One  great  physicist  has  said,  "The  system 
is  easily  understood,  and  may  be  learned  in 
two  weeks'  time;"  while  an  ardent  advocate, 
F.  A,  Mahan,  says  he  has  used  the  system  30 
years  and  always  experiences  difficulty  in 
thinking  in  its  terms,  and  must  refer  to  com- 
mon weights  for  complete  understanding. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  a  public  school  in  Chi- 
cago, the  writer  studied  this  system  and  was 


told  that  it  would  soon  be  introduced.  But  I 
find  now,  upon  examining  students  who  have 
had  special  instruction  for  two  years  by  a  met- 
ric enthusiast,  that  these  students  fail  to  an- 
swer simple  questions  concerning  the  liter, 
gram  and  the  subdivisions  thereof. 

The  primary  object  in  selecting  some  defi- 
nite feature  in  nature  in  the  establishment  of 
a  system  is  to  have  something  tangible  "to  re- 
fer to  in  case  of  loss."  Such  a  statement  may 
be  profoundly  impressive,  but  it  is  grossly  un- 
scientific. 

THE  LOGICAL  UNIT. 

There  are  practically  only  two  unvarying 
things  in  nature:  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
beating  seconds  under  prepared  conditions,  and 
the  distance  through  which  a  body  will  fall 
in  one  second,  also  under  prepared  conditions. 
The  latter  is  the  more  practical,  owing  to  its 
greater  length.  Upon  dividing  this  space  into 
193  equal  parts,  one  of  these  becomes  the  de- 
sired unit  and  all  others  may  be  based  thereon. 
It  is  a  most  useful  one,  of  good  size — just  one 
inch — and  every  division  of  it,  and  every  mul- 
tiple of  it,  may  be  made  divisible  by  2. 

This  distance  is  given  as  193.038  inches  at 
Paris,  and  as  192,939  at  New  York;  hence,  at 
a  point  six  and  one-tenth  degrees  south  of 
Paris,  or  at  latitude  44°,  it  would  be  just  193 
inches. 

When  such  a  definite  unit  is  within  easy 
grasp,  why  there  should  be  so  much  confusion, 
uncertainty  and  downright  opposition  where 
there  might  be  perfect  satisfaction  and  har- 
mony, is  one  of  the  things  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

Americans  will  never  accept  the  metric  sys- 
tem. Realizing  this,  it  were  far  better  that 
America  should  advance  a  sensible  system,  one 
which  would  soon  be  adopted  by  other  nations. 
In  France,  125  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  system,  the  people  are  being  fined  for 


"WOULD  I  MARRY  A  DRUGGIST  AGAIN?" 

The  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  always  leads  with  new  ideas  for  popularizing  that  excel- 
lent monthly,  and  its  Prize  Competitions  are  among  the  most  novel  and  interesting  of  its 
pages.  Three  prizes  were  offered  to  druggists'  wives  for  the  best  answers  to  the  following 
question:  "If  I  married  again  would  I  marry  a  druggist?"  and  some  of  the  stories  were 
printed  in  the  March  issue.  The  first  prize  winner,  Mrs.  Claud  A.  Smith,  Crown  Point,  Ind., 
merits  the  homage  of  every  married  druggist  in  the  world.  Her  paper  should  be  printed  and 
circulated  broadcast  so  that  the  hundreds  of  discontented  ones  may  read,  mark,  learn  and  in- 
wardly digest  the  good  sound  common  sense  contained  therein. — British  Columbia  Pharmaceu- 
tical Record  for  April. 
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refusing  to  accept  it.  We  also  see  here  that 
our  decimal  system  of  coinage  was  a  failure, 
and  that  half,  two,  three,  five,  twenty-cent 
pieces  have  been  introduced,  as  well  as  quarter 
and  half  dollars  and  double  eagles,  etc.  No, 
the  mind  demands  binary  division ! 

If  the  distance  through  which  a  body  falls  in 
one  second,  say  at  Cape  Finisterre,  be  divided 
into  193  parts  or  units,  198  of  these  will  equal 
a  rod,  4  rods  a  chain  (which  must  be  of  66 
links  instead  of  100),  and  80  chains  will  equal 
a  mile.  All  other  "mile"  measurements  must 
be  discarded,  regardless  of  the  minute  of  longi- 
tude, etc.  Thirty-six  of  these  units  will  equal 
a  yard,  as  it  is  at  present;  12  of  them  a  link, 
or  foot;  and  each  unit,  or  inch,  may  be  sub- 
divided into  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  etc.,  as  fineness 
or  accuracy  may  demand. 

HOW   IT  WORKS  OUT. 

A  unit,  or  inch,  cubed,  shall  be  the  base  for 
all  liquid  measurements  and  may  be  called  a 
cubic  unit,  or  cubic  inch;  and  these  shall  be 
divided  into  4  fluid  drams,  or  8  small  fluid 
drams,  or  16  cubic  centimeters  of  16  minims 
each.  Two  cubic  units  equal  a  fluid  ounce;  16 
ounces,  a  pint  of  32  cubic  units;  32  ounces,  a 
quart  of  64  cubic  units;  and  256  units,  one 
gallon.  This  gallon,  in  size,  is  between  the 
wine  gallon  (231  cubic  inches)  and  the  Win- 
chester (268.8  cubic  inches).  Eight  fluid 
ounces  may  be  called  a  small  pint. 

All  weights,  in  turn,  may  be  based  on  that 
of  a  cubic  unit,  or  cubic  inch,  of  water,  which 
weighs  256  grains  (without  reference  to  any 
other  grain),  and  contains  4  drams  of  64 
grains  each.  This  is  the  principal  and  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  whole  scheme.  The 
dram,  containing  64  grains  instead  of  60, 
makes  all  corresponding  parts  interchangeable. 
Each  dram  is  made  up  of  2  small  drams  of  32 
grains  each,  or  16  grams  of  16  grains  each. 
The  grain  is  divided  into  64  small  grains,  or 
micrograins.  Two  cubic  inches  of  water 
weigh  an  ounce,  8  ounces  a  small  pound,  16  a 
pound;  1709  pounds  make  a  ton.  Although 
this  ton  is  of  lesser  number  of  pounds  than 
the  one  in  use,  it  weighs  128  grains  more  and 
equals  54.688  cubic  inches.  The  bushel  re- 
mains almost  as  at  present:  67 5^  pints,  or 
pounds,  or  2160  cubic  inches,  or  units.  The 
bushel  equals  4  pecks  of  540  cubic  inches  each, 
and  the  peck  equals  4  small  measures  of  135 
cubic  units,  or  inches,  each. 

All  kinds  of  produce  and  small  fruits  should 


be  sold  by  the  pound,  or  the  latter  in  boxes  of 
aliquot  parts  of  the  small  measure. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  scheme  suggested 
keeps  the  ton,  bushel  and  peck  without  mate- 
rial change.  Every  basic  division  or  multiple 
is  based  on  256,  the  number  of  grains  in  one 
unit,  or  the  number  of  these  in  a  gallon. 

THE  TABLES. 

Tables  according  to  the  American  System 
would  appear  as  follows: 

WEIGHT. 

1  Unit  cubed  or  1  cubic  inch  equals  4  drams,  or  256 

grains. 
1  Dram  equals  2  smalldrams  of  34  grains  each. 
1  Smalldram  equals  2  grams  of  16  grains  each. 

1  Gram  equals  64  smallgrains,  or  micrograins. 

2  Cubic  Units  equal  1  ounce,  or  512  grains. 

8  Ounces,  or  16  cubic  units,  equal  1  smallpound,  or 

4096  grains. 
16  Ounces,  or  Z2  cubic  units,  equal    1  pound,  or  8192 
grains. 
1709  Pounds,    or  54,688   cubic   units,   equal    1    ton,   or 
14,000,128  grains. 

LINEAR  MEASURE. 

198  Units  equal  1  rod,  or  16j4  feet  or  links. 
36  Units  equal  1  yard,  or  3  feet  or  links. 
12  Units  equal  1  foot  or  link. 
1  Unit  equals  1  inch. 
1/64  Inch  equals  1  microinch. 

4  Rods  equal  1  chain,  or  66  feet  or  links. 
80  Chains  equal  1  mile,  or  5280  feet  or  links. 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

1  Unit,  cubed,  equals  4  fluidrams,  or  256  minims. 
1  Fluidram   equals   2  smallfluidrams  of  32  minims 
each. 

1  Smallfluidram   equals   2   cubic   centimeters   of   16 

minims  each. 

2  Cubic  Units  equal  1  fluidounce,  or  512  minims. 

8  Ounces,  or  16  fluidunits  or  cubic  units,  equal   1 
smallpint. 
16  Ounces,  or  32  units,  equal  1  pint,  or  32  cubic  inches. 
32  Ounces,  or  64  units,  equal   1  quart,  or  64  cubic 

inches. 
128  Ounces,  or  256  units,  equal  1  gallon. 
In  use  the  word   fluid   may  be  dropped   from  the 

"^*"^^-  DRY  MEASURE. 

135  Cubic  Units,  or  cubic  inches,  equal  1  smallmeasure. 
4  Smallmeasures  equal  1  peck,  or  540  cubic  inches. 
4  Pecks  equal  1  bushel,  or  2160  cubic  inches. 
1  Bushel  equals  67j^  pounds,  or  pints,  or  2160  cubic 
inches. 
1709  Pounds  equal  1  ton,  or  54,688  cubic  inches. 

OTHER  MEASURES. 

147,456  Cubic  Units,  or  4x4x8  feet,  equal  1  cord. 
27  Cubic  Feet,  or  36,656  cubic  units,  equal  1  load  of 

dirt  or  sand. 
208  Feet  7  inches  square,  or  43,756  square  feet,  equal 
1  acre. 
5280  Feet  Square,  or  1  mile  square,  equal  1  section. 
144  Units  long  and  12  wide  equal  1  board. 
84  Boards  equal  1000  feet. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING 
SIDE-LINE"— Guns  and  Fishing  Tackle 


17th  Paper 

After  trying  a  number  of  side-lines,  such  as 
crockery,  cameras,  etc.,  we  put  in  quite  a  com- 
prehensive stock  of  sporting  goods — and  this 
Hne  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  and  profit- 
able. 

By  "sporting  goods"  I  do  not  mean  baseball 
goods,  exclusively.     I  refer  more  particularly 


F.  W.  ChurchUl. 

to  guns,  fishing  tackle,  etc.     Perhaps  "sports- 
man's goods"  would  be  a  better  term. 

DISPLAYING  THE  GOODS. 

A  gun  cabinet  that  will  hold  about  twenty- 
four  guns  was  built  in  the  wall,  and  this  cab- 
inet is  used  in  the  summer  months  for  the  dis- 
play of  fishing  rods,  nets,  and  creels. 

One  twelve-foot  counter  is  utilized  also.  On 
this  we  display  reels,  trolling  spoons,  and  the 
miscellaneous  fish  lures  used  during  the  open 
season. 


By  F.  W.  CHURCHILL,  Ph.G. 

At  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  these  goods 
are  packed  away,  and  camp  equipment,  re- 
volvers, and  other  sportsman's  supplies  arc  dis- 
played. 

Back  of  this  case  we  have  a  cabinet  of  a 
hundred  labeled  compartments  in  which  the 
plain  eyed  and  snelled  hooks  and  all  the  rod 
mountings  are  kept.  Beside  this,  shelves 
were  built  in  to  hold  all  kinds  of  rifle  and  shot- 
gun ammunition. 

This  department  makes  our  store  the  head- 
quarters for  all  sportsmen;  and  any  informa- 
tion as  to  equipment,  or  as  to  the  locality  best 
fitted  for  a  day's  outing,  is  gladly  given. 

A  point  has  been  made  to  keep  in  touch  with 
all  users  of  the  rod  and  gun,  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  anticipate  some  of  their  future 
wants.  Many  a  rifle  and  rod  has  been  sold 
long  before  the  season  opened. 

THE   FRATERNAL  SPIRIT. 

Of  course,  time  has  to  be  spent  listening  to 
the  tales  of  the  big  fish  that  got  away  and  of 
the  crack  shot  made  with  a  favorite  rifle,  but 
in  the  end  we  have  sold  many  a  story-teller  an- 
other rod  or  rifle. 

Liking  all  outdoor  sports,  the  trying-out  of 
different  articles  often  falls  to  my  lot,  and  all 
the  time  that  can  be  spared  is  spent,  usually 
with  a  fellow  sportsman,  either  in  the  woods 
or  along  the  streams.  Many  a  time  a  sale  has 
been  made  by  letting  the  man  try  the  rod  or 
gun  on  one  of  these  trips. 

There's  a  spirit  of  good-fellowship  existing 
among  sportsmen  which  makes  this  line  easy 
to  sell,  once  you  get  the  good- will  of  the  clan. 
But  a  man  must  be  somewhat  of  a  sportsman 
himself.  Moreover,  he  must  take  sufficient  in- 
terest in  the  line  to  keep  his  stock  up-to-date 
and  his  knowledge  a  little  in  advance  of  his 
stock. 


This  series  of  articles  on  "My  Best  Paying  Side-Line"  zvill  be  continued.  The 
next  paper,  by  a  successful  druggist,  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  low-priced 
watches. 
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FILLING  CAPSULES 
BY  HAND 


It  often  happens  that  in  dispensing  prescrip- 
tions some  means  is  desired  by  which  a  nause- 
ous or  disagreeable  drug  can  be  suitably  ad- 
ministered without  being  obnoxious  to  the  pa- 
tient. In  such  a  case  the  use  of  cachets  or  cap- 
sules is  advisable. 

Cachets  are  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for  the  reason  that  the  process  of  filling 
them  takes  time  and  requires  special  apparatus. 
Moreover,  cachets  are  not  adapted  to  as  wide 
a  range  of  use  as  capsules  are.  Again,  with 
cachets  there  is  always  the  liability  of  one  or 
more  not  being  properly  sealed,  thus  necessi- 


The  dry  method. 

tating  a  repetition  of  the  process.  We  will 
therefore  dismiss  the  subject  of  cachets  and 
take  up  the  filling  of  capsules,  this  being  a 
more  practical  subject. 

NOT   TOUCHED   BY    HUMAN    HANDS. 

Capsules  are  made  by  dipping  brass  niolds 
into  a  solution  of  melted  gelatin.  The  caps 
and  shells  are  dipped  separately.  After  dry- 
ing, they  are  stripped  from  the  molds,  the  ends 
are  cut  off  evenly,  and  the  two  sections  joined 
together,  all  by  machinery.  The  counting,  or 
boxing,  is  done  by  measure  rather  than  by  a 
numerical  count,  a  cylindrical  measure  being 
chosen  which  will  hold  a  few  more  capsules 
than  are  desired  by  count. 

This,  in  brief,  describes  the  manufacture  of 
gelatin  capsules.     They  thus  reach  the  drug- 


By  RALPH  G.  CARRIER,  Ph.G. 

gist  in  a  sanitary  condition,  not  having  been 
touched  by  human  hands  during  the  entire  pro- 
cess. 

Practically  all  substances  except  those  con- 
taining water  are  adaptable  to  dispensing  in 
capsules.  Water  dissolves  gelatin  slowly, 
therefore  aqueous  substances  such  as  tinctures, 
etc.,  must  be  avoided. 

Each  dispenser  has  certain  peculiar  ideas  as 
to  how  to  fill  capsules.  All  plans,  however, 
follow  certain  general  rules.  Some  may  pre- 
fer machines,  but  the  percentage  of  dispensers 
owning  these  in  the  United  States  is  very 
small.  Indeed,  the  use  of  a  machine  is  not 
considered  at  all  necessary.  The  hand  oper- 
ations, then,  are  the  most  common  methods  of 
filling  empty  capsules  in  drug  stores. 

BLOCKING  OFF  THE  POWDER. 

When  several  powders  are  to  be  mixed  and 
put  into  capsules,  the  usual  manner  of  mixing 
should  be  followed.  After  mixing,  the  powder 
is  divided  into  the  required  number  of  doses, 
the  same  as  for  powders  or  cachets.  This 
may  be  done  by  "heaping"  or  by  forming  the 
powder  into  a  rectangle  or  square,  flattening 
the  top,  and  by  means  of  a  spatula  blocking 
off  the  powder  into  the  required  number  of 
doses.  This  can  be  accomplished  conveni- 
ently on  a  pill-tile,  and  with  a  little  practice 
this  method  becomes  expeditious  and  more  ac- 
curate than  any  "guess  method"  could  be. 

Next,  determine  the  size  of  the  capsule  to 
use,  by  ascertaining  which  size  will  conveni- 
ently hold  the  dose  selected. 

By  means  of  the  spatula,  draw  each  square 
successively  to  one  corner  of  the  pill-tile;  hold 
the  spatula  on  the  pill-tile  with  the  flat  side  of 
the  blade  at  a  right  angle  to  the  surface  of  the 
pill-tile;  with  the  other  hand,  crowd  the  cap- 
sule repeatedly  through  the  powder  and 
against  the  blade  until  all  that  portion  of 
powder  has  been  taken  into  the  capsule.  This 
method  is  the  favorite,  and  may  be  carried  out 
very  quickly. 

Some  prefer  to  fill  a  capsule  with  the  cor- 
rectly weighed  amount  of  the  substance,  plac- 
ing this  on  one  side  of  the  scale   pan  as  a 
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counterpoise.  Then  each  other  capsule  is 
filled  so  that  it  will  balance  the  first  one.  This 
is  a  slower  method,  but  more  accurate,  perhaps. 

SEVERAL  MODES  OF  PROCEDURE. 

Others  fill  the  first  capsule  in  the  manner 
described  above,  noting  how  hard  the  capsule 
must  be  packed  to  obtain  the  required  weight. 
The  others  are  then  filled  with  no  further  at- 
tention to  the  weight. 


The  wet  method. 

Capsules  may  be  filled  with  substances — 
such  as  quinine — which  are  somewhat  adhesive 
by  simply  repeatedly  plunging  the  open  end  of 
the  capsule  into  the  mass  of  powder. 

Coarse  powders  of  crystalline  substance 
which  are  not  adaptable  to  any  of  the  above 
processes,  may  be  weighed  out  in  separate 
doses  and  poured  from  a  creased  piece  of 
powder  paper  into  the  capsule.  Resinous  sub- 
stances can  also  be  coarsely  powdered,  and 
poured  into  the  capsule  in  this  way. 

Asafetida  will  soften  if  slightly  heated,  and 
is  then  easily  worked  or  rolled  into  a  "pipe." 
This  can  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
making  pills.  Each  portion  can  then  be  rolled 
into  a  shape  to  fit  the  capsule. 

Light  and  bulky  powders  are  easily  handled 
if  made  into  a  mass  with  glucose,  or  some 
other  suitable  excipient.  Roll  into  a  "pipe,*' 
cut,  and  insert  into  the  capsule.  This  is  known 
as  the  "wet  process,"  and  is  preferred  by  some 
pharmacists  at  all  times.  In  such  cases  one 
should  proceed  exactly  as  in  making  the  same 
kind  of  a  pill,  using  as  little  water  as  possible 
in  forming  the  mass. 

Oils  and  other  liquids  which  contain  no 
water  can  be  easily  put  into  gelatin  capsules, 
holding  the  shell  of  the  capsule  in  one  hand 


and  filling  it  from  a  pipette  or  buieiu  uiih  the 
other  hand.  If  the  rim  of  the  cap  is  then 
touched  to  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  moistened 
with  water  and  then  placed  irhmediately  over 
the  shell,  the  capsule  will  be  perfectly  sealed. 
This  is  an  excellent  method  of  dispensing 
santal  oil,  etc. 

If  it  is  desired  to  clean  the  outside  of  the 
capsule,  to  remove  any  of  the  powder,  it  may 
be  done  in  two  ways:  The  "wet"  way  is  to 
wash  the  capsules  in  a  graduate  with  alcohol 
or  petroleum  ether.  Dry  by  rubbing  them  be- 
tween the  folds  of  a  clean  towel.  The  "dry" 
way  is  to  shake  the  capsules  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  a  pasteboard  box  with  a  little  granu- 
lated sugar. 

GOOD  CAPSULES  ESSENTIAL. 

Only  a  reliable  make  of  capsules  should  be 
used,  otherwise  one  is  liable  to  have  trouble 
with  them,  such  as  cracking  and  splitting.     It 


Filling:  capsules  with  oil. 

is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  find,  when  the  capsule 
is  partly  filled,  that  it  is  necessary  to  recover 
the  powder  and  begin  again. 

The  ease  and  speed  with  which  capsules  can 
be  filled,  their  solubility,  their  wide  range  of 
adaptability,  their  cheapness,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  tasteless,  strongly  commend  them  to 
modern  prescribers  and  dispensers. 
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One  dollar  is  paid  by  return  mail  for  all  contribu- 
tions accepted  for  this  department.  The  ideas  must  be 
reasonably  new  and  must  not  have  been  printed  on  this 
page  before. 


A  CHECKING  SYSTEM  FOR  PHONE 
ORDERS. 

W.  A.  Brann,  Chicago,  III.:  Here  is  a 
sample  of  the  memorandum  blank  we  use  for 
phone  orders,  etc.  We  buy  the  paper  by  the 
pound  and  print  these  blanks  ourselves  with  a 
rubber  stamp  which  cost  us  $1.50.  This 
system   has   many   advantages   besides   being 


Paid 

Phoned 

Charge 

C.  0.  D. 

Memo 
Charge 

Time  left 

Call 

Waiting 

Deliver  at  once 

economical.  It  gives  us  a  check  on  our  C. 
O.  D.  orders,  and  in  case  of  argument  with  a 
customer  we  can  show  him,  if  he  happens  to 
be  from  Missouri.  The  blank  space  in  the 
upper  left  corner  can  be  utilized  for  either  the 
date  or  the  name  of  the  messenger. 


TO   POUR  PETROLATUM. 

W.  p.  Webster  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.:  For  the 
melting  of  petrolatum  or  other  ointments  or 
bases,  and  then  the  pouring  of  them  into  bot- 
tles or  jars,  we  have  found  the  following  com- 


bination utensil  very  satisfactory:  Take  an 
empty  gallon  can,  similar  in  general  make-up 
to  an  olive-oil  can,  and  remove  all  of  the  top 


except  a  triangular  portion  in  one  corner. 
Punch  or  cut  a  hole  through  this  remaining 
piece  of  the  top,  as  near  the  corner  as  possible. 
This  is  inexpensive  and  will  stand  the  test  of 
practical  use. 


TAPPING  A  BARREL. 

M.  R.  Shotwell,  Oak  Grove,  Mo.:  By 
merely  inserting  the  tap  in  the  side  of  the  keg 
or  barrel  and  then  tipping  the  container  down 
on  its  side,  I  find  it  possible  to  draw  the  last 


drop  of  contents  without  being  obliged  to  tip 
the  barrel  upside  down,  or  to  assume  that  posi- 
tion myself.  The  accompanying  illustration 
will  make  my  meaning  clear. 


THE    UNNECESSARY    WASTE     OF     OIL    OF 
LEMON. 

Glenn  B.  Updike,  Chatliam,  Va.:  Are  you 
one  of  the  druggists  who  are  paying  $5.50  per 
pound  for  oil  of  lemon  and  probably  throwing 
away  two  or  three  pounds  at  your  fountain 
monthly,  via  the  lemon-peel  route?  Many  are 
doing  it.  Yet  tincture  limonis  corticis,  U.  S. 
P.,  is  as  good  an  essence  of  lemon  as  that 
which  is  largely  sold ;  and  to  make  it  will  cer- 
tainly prove  more  profitable  to  the  druggist 
than  to  throw  the  lemon-peel  away. 

We  make  it  a  rule  to  peel  two  dozen  lemons 
at  a  time,  making  the  U.  S.  P.  tincture,  and 
then  using  the  lemons  at  the  fountain,  without 
the  loss  of  one.  On  an  average  300  Gm.  of 
peel  can  be  obtained  from  them,  which  makes 
600  Cc.  of  tincture.  This  at  10  cents  an  ounce 
brings  approximately  $2.00,  the  alcohol  cost- 
ing about  40  cents,  and  constituting  the  only 
cost,  except  the  time  used. 
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FILLING  SOFT  CAPSULES. 

Wm.  C.  Moidton,  MilUmry,  Mass.:  In  filling 
soft  capsules  the  prescription  sometimes  calls 
for  a  powder,  salol  being  a  good  example.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  turn  the  required 
amount  of  salol  into  the  capsule  mouth  without 
getting  it  all  over  the  capsule.  The  way  I 
overcome  this  difficulty  is  first  to  fill  a  common 
hard  capsule  with  the  required  amount,  place 
the  capsule  containing  the  powder  inside  the 
mouth  of  the  soft  capsule,  press  on  the  sides 
with  a  turning  motion,  and  you  will  find  the 
powder  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  soft 
capsule!  Pull  back  the  hard  capsule  and  you 
have  made  a  nice,  clean  job  of  it. 


A  PILL-MASS  ROLLER. 

Robt.  E.  Davenport,  Davenport,  la.:  Take 
a  piece  of  board  about  3J^  inches  wide  by  5 
inches  long  by  ^  inch  thick.  On  one  side  of 
it  glue  or  nail  a  handle,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. 

This  makes  a  mass-roller  that  is  light,  easy 


to  handle,  and  not  as  cumbersome  as  the  upper 
part  of  a  pill  machine,  which  is  very  often  used 
for  this  purpose.  One  hand  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  operate  it. 


ORDER  IN  THE  STATIONERY  CASE. 

H.  F.  Zimmermann,  Milwaukee:  A  perplex- 
ing problem  is  that  of  maintaining  order  in  the 
stationery  case,  especially  where  the  box  papers 
are  kept,  selling  at  various  prices.  My  idea  in 
solving  this  problem  follows  herewith:  First, 
I  arrange  all  the  various  boxes  of  paper  in 
their  respective  rows,  according  to  the  prices. 
Then  behind  each  row  of  boxes,  on  the  bottom 
of  the  case,  I  tack  price  tickets  in  accordance 
with  the  paper  in  each  row. 

This  method  is  extremely  simple.    I  know  at 


a  glance  which  is  fifty-cent  paper,  and  I  know 
which  is  ten-  or  twenty-five-cent  paper.  In  re- 
placing the  stock,  the  bottom  of  the  box  tells 
the  price,  and  each  marked  ticket  shows  where 
each  and  every  box  belongs.  Furthermore,  the 
inner  appearance  of  the  show-case  i<  improved 
a  hundred  per  cent. 


A  LABELING  PRECAUTION. 

F.  H.  Carver,  Plymouth,  Mass. :  Often  pre- 
scriptions are  sent  to  us  to  be  refilled,  the  labels 
of  which  have  become  so  soiled  by  the  medi- 
cine running  over  them  that  the  numbers  are 
nearly  effaced.  We  have  found  that  if  we  turn 
the  label  over,  write  the  number  in  the  middle 
of  it  on  the  back  and  then  apply  the  paste,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  paste  over  the  number,  the 
figures  may  be  read  through  the  glass  from 
the  other  side  of  the  bottle.  Then  when  a  bot- 
tle is  brought  in  where  the  number  on  the  label 
is  hard  to  display,  by  turning  the  bottle  around, 
the  figures  may  be  plainly  read  on  the  back  of 
the  label. 

In  a  similar  way,  on  wooden  ointment 
boxes,  put  the  number  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  as  well  as  on  the  label. 


SUPPLYING   SCHOOL-TEACHERS  WITH 
ADVERTISING  MATTER. 

Bixby  &  Potter,  Republic,  Kansas:  We  ar- 
range with  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  get  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  various  districts  tributary  to  our 
town,  and  then  make  it  a  rule  to  send  a  pack- 
age of  advertising  matter  to  each  teacher  once 
a  month  during  the  school  year.  This  adver- 
tising matter,  which  is  addressed  to  the  teach- 
er, is  for  distribution  to  the  pupils.  We  find 
the  teachers  always  willing  to  cooperate  with 
us,  and  usually  we  enclose  in  the  package  some 
little  remembrance  for  the  teacher,  personally. 
We  have  some  matter  especially  prepared  for 
distribution  in  this  manner,  two  of  our  me- 
diums this  year  being  blotters  and  paper  drink- 
ing cups. 


Next  month  we  shall  announce  the  winners  in  our  recent  contest  on  druggists 
best  newspaper  advertisements.  The  ads.  themselves  will  be  published  the  month 
following. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
ar?  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
tnutual  interest. 


HE    KNOWS    HOW   TO    ENJOY    LIFE! 

To  the  Editors: 

Noticing  your  request  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Bulletin  for  hunting  pictures  I  am  sending 
you  some  that  were  taken  last  fall.  We  hunt 
in  northern  Quebec.  We  have  leased  from  the 
Quebec  Government  25  square  miles  for  hunt- 


These  three  fish  weighed  46  pounds ! 

ing,  and  also  have  the  fishing  rights  on  a  lake 
that  we  have  our  camp  on.  This  lake  is  3^^ 
miles  long  and  is  full  of  speckled  and  gray 
trout.  The  picture  of  the  fish  I  took  myself. 
The  man  portrayed  in  it  is  a  friend  and  a 
member  of  the  club,  and  the  fish  are  large  gray 
trout  caught  with  a  copper  wire  in  about  80 
feet  of  water.  These  three  fish  weighed  20 
pounds,  18  pounds,  and  8  pounds  respectively, 
and  were  caught  in  one  afternoon. 

We  hunt  with  dogs,  and  last  fall  five  of  us 
got  seven  nice  deer  besides  all  the  partridges 
and  ducks  we  wanted.  I  think  if  more  drug- 
gists would  take  their  outings  in  this  manner 
they  would  enjoy  better  health.  We  go  up  two 
and  three  times  a  year.  In  May  we  go  to  fish 
before  the  flies  get  bad,  and  then  we  go  up 
later  when  they  are  all  gone.    The  great  event, 


however,  is  the  annual  fall  hunt,  and  we  stay 
two  weeks — the  last  two  weeks  in  October. 

We  pay  a  yearly  rental  to  the  government, 
and  also  buy  a  hunting  license.     The  latter  en- 


Mr.  Box  himself  is  seen  standing  at  the  left,  next  to  the  chef. 

titles  US  to  two  deer,  two  caribou  and  one 
moose  for  each  man,  but  we  have  never  yet  got 
our  full  count.  The  game  is  plentiful,  but 
rather  hard  to  get  out.  A.  H.  Box. 

Pembroke,  Ontario. 


GETS  HIS  FUN  IN  FISHING. 
To  the  Editors : 

In  looking  over  the  last  number  of  the 
Bulletin  I  find  that  you  would  like  to  have 
some  pictures  of  outings  taken  by  druggists. 
I  don't  blame  you.  We  poor  fellows  get  out 
so  seldom  that  when  we  do  have  a  little  fun  it 
ought  to  be  published  broadcast ! 

I  am  sending  you  three  pictures  of  my  last 
fishing  trip.  We  were  down  on  the  Pascagoula 
River,  had  a  fine  time,  and  caught  plenty  of 


The  lake  where  Mr.  Scruggs  fishes. 

fish — ^black  bass,  white  perch,  brim,  and  chan- 
nel cat.  One  of  the  pictures  shows  the  lake 
that  we  own.  Another  represents  the  catch 
before  breakfast  one  morning  (I  am  careful, 
though,  not  to  say  what  time  we  had  break- 
fast!)    The  third  picture  shows  the  writer,  al- 
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though  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  catch  all 
of  the  fish  seen  in  the  view.  I  am  one  of  the 
few  honest  fishermen  in  existence. 

Incidentally  I  am  a  kodak  fiend,  and  some 


Mr.  Scruggs  himself  and  numerous  evidences  of  bis  skill. 

time  I  shall  send  you  a  few  good  pictures  of 
my  outings.  In  the  meantime  I  wish  much 
success  to  the  Bulletin.       r.  h.  Scruggs. 

Laurel,  Miss. 


THAT  PROBLEM  IN  THE  MARCH  BULLETIN. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  submitted  a  puzzling  mathematical  prob- 
lem to  you  some  time  ago,  and  it  was  printed 
on  page  125  of  the  March  number  of  the 
Bulletin.    It  was  as  follows: 

We  have  580  pounds  of  a  liquid  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.37.  The  volume  is  50.8  gallons.  To  what 
volume  will  this  have  to  be  reduced  to  raise  the  specific 
gravity  to  1.41?     Only  water  is  evaporated. 

Quite  a  number  of  responses  have  come  in 
from  readers  of  your  journal,  but  only  20  per 
cent  of  them  are  correct.  Apparently  only  one 
man  in  five  can  figure  out  a  problem  of  this 
character. 

The  correct  answer  is  as  follows : 

The  liquid  must  he  reduced  to  45.84  gal- 
lons, before  it  zvill  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.41. 

Here  is  the  proof: 

45.84  gals.  sp.  gr.  1.41=538.62  lbs. 
4.96  gals,  water  =  41.33  lbs. 


50.80  gals. 


579.95  lbs. 


The  slight  difference  is  due  to  not  carrying 
out  the  decimal  further. 


The  shortest  formulas  are  as  follows: 
37      50.8 
—  X =45.84  gallons. 


41 


1 


(1.37  —  1.00)      50.8 

Or X =45.84  gallons. 

(1.41  —  1.00)         1 

580  lbs.  or  50.8  gallons  of  a  mixture  having 
a  sp.  gr.  of  1.37  in  theory  consists  of  a  definite 
amount  of  water,  sp.  gr.  1.00,  and  also  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  a  liquid  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.41. 

By  alligation  we  obtain: 

).37 
1.41         1.00 


37 


That  is,  41  parts  of  a  liquid,  sp.  gr.  1.37,  is 
made  up  of  37  parts  sp.  gr.  1.41  and  4  parts 
sp.  gr.  1.00. 

Therefore  reduce  41  volumes  to  37  volumes, 


or 


41 :  37  : :  50.8  :  X  =  45.84+  gals. 


Most  of  the  answers  received  gave  49,3  gal- 
lons as  the  answer.  This  amount  is  simply 
an  equivalent  in  weight  of  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
1.41  to  50.8  gallons  of  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr. 
of  1.37 — a  different  problem  entirely. 

In  our  calculations  we  used  8  1/3  lbs.  as 
equal  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

Detroit,  Mich.  ErnEST  KiMMICH. 


CAMPHOR  LINIMENT  WITHOUT  HEAT. 
To  the  Editors: 

In  making  camphor  liniment,  U.  S.  P.,  I 
find  it  is  unnecessary  to  apply  heat  by  means 
of  a  water-bath.  A  method  that  I  have  been 
using  is  to  introduce  the  camphor  and  cotton- 
seed oil  into  a  suitable  flask  and  allow  it  to 
stand  in  a  warm  room  for  several  days,  agitat- 
ing occasionally.  The  camphor  will  go  into 
complete  solution.  Will  H.  Orr. 

Lonaconing,  Mar>-land. 


PAPERS  WANTED. 
To  the  Editors : 

In  publishing  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  insert  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Scientific  Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  is 
soliciting  papers?  We  hope  to  receive  as 
many  papers  as  possible  by  the  last  of  July,  so 
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that  we  can  have  time  to  arrange  some  good, 
live  discussions  that  have  point  to  them. 

E.  A.   RUDDIMAN. 
101  24th  Avenue  South,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


HE  CERTAINLY  WAS  UP  AGAINST  IT! 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  a  letter  that  ought  to  take  the  prize ! 
It  came  to  us  not  long  since  from  a  miner,  and 


'y-^  /^// 


^^ — 'iy^  a^-^^t.>n,cZr 

Oyyi^  yyLA' /rrvu>i^&n.  -'i^-yi/  -^cKc-  ^UnAX  cc'on^  {Za^m, 

C^^yy  ynlnJLy  oyrieC  ^^<id.Cyri- y^e< 


I  think  it  will  prove  of  unusual  interest  to 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  Let 
us  hope  that  our  friend  was  fixed  up  all  right 
after  he  had  taken  all  that  stuff ! 

Sumpter,  Oregon.  L-  C.  EdWARDS. 


ANOTHER  PROBLEM. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  already  sent  you  a  correct  answer  to 
the  problem  of  mine  printed  in  the  March 
Bulletin,  Here  is  another  that  your  readers 
might  like  to  tackle: 

How  much  alcohol  is  required  to  make  1 
pint  of  tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  U.  S.  P.? 
Use  the  U.  S.  P.  data  to  obtain  your  results. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  tincture  is  given 
as  1.005.  Ernest  Kimmich. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


To  the  Editors : 

The  Bulletin  is  the  best  periodical  of  its 
kind  on  the  market  to-day! 

Liberty,  S.  C.  J.   C.   HuNTER. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Of  eight  drug  journals  I  receive,  I  enjoy 
the  Bulletin  the  most  and  always  manage  to 
find  time  to  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  My 
clerks  feel  the  same  way  about  it.  Many  a 
valuable  suggestion  obtained  from  its  pages 
I've  tried  out  with  success.  More  success  to 
you!  Eugene  Leonard  Mazy. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I  am  always  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
Bulletin.  Why  can't  you  make  it  a  weekly? 
I  like  your  treatment  of  the  bichloride  agita- 
tion. Said  agitation  would  be  ludicrous  if  it 
were  not  so  pitiful.  Stanley  Rogers. 

Banning,  Cal. 

Do  not  know  how  I  could  get  along  without 
the  Bulletin.  My  wife  seems  to  take  as 
much  interest  in  it  as  I  do,  or  even  more. 

Caldwell.   Kan.  J-  S.  BrUBAKER. 

Well,  to  be  perfectly  plain,  I'd  rather  read 
the  Bulletin  than  eat — and  that's  some 
recommendation,  for  I  certainly  do  love  to 
eat !  Arch  Krieg. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

I  like  it  from  all  points,  and  especially  the 
side-line  articles  you  are  running. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  F-  W.  DanCY. 

Keep  the  journal  coming.     Can't  do  with- 
out it.  J.  H.  WiLKINS. 
Caddo,  Okla. 

You  have  the  best  of  them  all,  in  the 
Bulletin  !  E.  C.  Poer. 

Gray,  Okla. 

We  can't  keep  shop  without  the  Bulletin. 

Audubon,  Iowa.  FrICK  DrUG  Co. 

It's  the  best  drug  journal  to-day  and  I  would 
not  be  without  it.  Edw.  M.  Steger. 

Farley,  Iowa. 

I  like  the  Bulletin  better  than  any  drug 
journal  I  read.  P.  G.  Huston. 

Bay  City,  Texas. 

The  Bulletin  is  as  essential  as  a  dispensa- 
tory. Walter  Melville  Chase. 

Bangor,  Me. 
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A.  PH.  A.  REFORM. 


BY  JOSEPH  W.  ENGLAND. 

I  am  in  most  hearty  accord  with  your  proposal  to 
change  the  methods  of  procedure  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  The 
programme  is  badly  in  need  of  revision.  Properly  sys- 
tematized and  coordinated,  the  work  of  the  convention 
could  be  done  in  four  days  instead  of  six,  as  at  present, 
and  much  more  efficiently. 

In  the  first  place,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Association  should  be  revised,  and  in  a  broad,  com- 
prehensive way,  not  piecemeal,  as  in  the  past. 

At  the  Denver  meeting  the  Committee  on  Revision 
of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  presented  a  completely 
revised  constitution  and  by-laws  which  was  received 
and  ordered  printed  in  the  Jounial  {Journal  A.  Ph.  A., 
1913,  751),  and  its  further  consideration  postponed  until 
the  Nashville  meeting;  but  the  time,  then,  for  its  con- 
sideration was  so  limited,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  so  great,  that  it  was  felt  that  the  report  could 
not  be  considered  in  its  entirety,  and  only  those  changes 
in  the  by-laws  were  made  that  were  most  pressing. 

If  there  was  sufficient  time  and  a  proper  considera- 
tion given  to  the  subject,  the  revision  could  be  readily 
and  quickly  effected,  with  great  resultant  good  to  the 
work  of  the  Association.  The  revision,  however,  should 
be  made  as  simple  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  leav- 
ing the  details  of  executive  action  on  the  part  of  of- 
ficials as  open  as  possible,  but  holding  the  latter  to  a 
strict  responsibility. 

It  is  along  such  lines  that  the  Committee  on  Re- 
vision framed  its  report,  and  a  comparison  of  the  by- 
laws proposed  with  those  in  use  at  present  is  invited 
bv  the  committee. 


BY  M.  I.  WILBERT. 

[American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.'] 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  suggests 
some  reform  measures  for  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  which  de- 
serve the  careful  attention  and  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  every  member  of  that  association.  The  proposed 
reforms  of  immediate  interest  concern  the  meetings  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.,  more  particularly  the  programme  of 
Section  meetings. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  suggestions  made  is 
the  proposition  to  have  the  Council  meetings  held  in 
the  evening  so  as  to  eliminate  the  constantly  increasing 
interference  of  the  Council  with  the  meetings  of  the 
Sections.  Another  proposition  of  considerable  interest 
is  the  suggestion  to  restrict  the  Section  meetings  to 
two  sessions  a  day.  The  third  proposition  is  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  now  existing  Sections  such  as  do  not 
warrant  continuance,  and  thus  restrict  the  scientific 
business  of  the  Association  to  simultaneous  sessions  of 
a  limited  number  of  Sections  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  days  to  transact  all  of  the  business  in  hand. 

If  in  addition  to  these  several  reforms  the  unneces- 
sary interference  by  entertainment  features  could  be 
eliminated,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  meetings  of  the 
.American    Pharmaceutical    Association    should    not    be 


held,  as  are  the  meetings  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, in  from  three  to  four  days,  allowing  the  ad- 
ditional days  of  the  week  for  entertainment  or  for  the 
meetings  of  correlated  societies  and  associations  that 
choose  to  convene  at  or  about  the  same  time  that  the 
.'\merican  Pharmaceutical  Association  docs. 


BY  WILHELM  BODEMANN. 

[Deutich-Amerikanische  Apotheker-Zeitung.} 

Bravo,  Mr.  Mason,  good  shot ! 

Our  friend  has  the  courage,  rarely  encountered 
among  Americans,  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  miser- 
able plague  of  oratory,  and  in  his  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy recommends  the  omission  of  lengthy  addresses  of 
welcome  and  subsequent  replies  at  conventions.  Who 
would  not  prefer  to  utilize  valuable  time  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  to  listen  to  these  dry-as-dust,  purposeless, 
long-winded  speeches? 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  oratorical  parades  I  am 
always  reminded  of  the  entry  in  a  guest-book  where  a 
good  fellow  wrote,  after  a  lengthy  tragic  effusion: 
"But  Wilhelmina,  did  it  have  to  be?" 

Conventions  should  be  a  source  of  mutual  inspira- 
tion and  should  not  be  devoted  to  cruelty  to  animals. 
Therefore  fire  away,  Mr.  Mason,  until  the  nuisance  is 
abated ! 


BY  WILBUR  L.  SCOVILLE. 

You  evidently  "started  something"  when  you  sug- 
gested certain  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
I  hope  you  will  keep  up  the  good  work. 

I  observe  an  editorial  in  the  Southern  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Journal  suggesting  what  I  fear  will  be  the  danger- 
point  in  any  attempt  to  change  our  system.  I  refer  to 
the  tendency  to  "appoint  a  committee"  to  remedy  all 
ills,  real  or  fancied.  That  is  just  what  we  have  been 
doing  until  we  are  overburdened  with  committees  and 
their  claims. 

The  American  Chemical  Society,  with  6500  mem- 
bers, a  weekly  journal,  and  two  meetings  a  year,  has 
very  few  committees.  And  yet  it  moves  along  much 
more  smoothly  than  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  is  growing 
rapidly.  We  ought  to  get  into  the  efficiency  method, 
but  the  committee  route  is  not  the  right  way. 

I  agree  with  Editor  Eberle,  however,  concerning 
the  publication  of  papers  before  the  meeting.  I  think 
the  abolition  of  this  practice  has  been  a  loss.  More- 
over, we  can  afford  to  be  liberal  in  allowing  the  publi- 
cation of  papers  in  other  journals.  It  will  do  much 
more  good  than  harm. 

We  need  to  get  a  clarified  view  of  what  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  is  for,  and  what  its  annual  meeting  is  for.  Most 
of  us  can  put  in  some  profitable  thinking  right  there. 
The  rest  will  then  be  easier. 


T/iis  topic  of  A.  Ph.  A.  reform  continues  to  arouse 
discussion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  subject  will 
crystallize  sufficiently  so  that  definite  action  tnay  be  taken 
at  the  Detroit  meeting  in  August  next.  Other  letters  on 
the  subject  appeared  on  pages  123  and  124  of  the  March 
issue  of  this  journal. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


SOME    GOOD    FORMULAS. 

SOUL  KISS  SUNDAE. 

Serve  in  fancy  china  banana  split  dish.  Can  be  served 
with  either  chocolate  or  vanilla  ice  cream.  Quarter  a 
banana  lengthwise  and  use  two  slices  to  each  sundae. 
Ice  cream  should  be  covered  with  whipped  cream,  and 
maraschino  cherries  between  slices  of  banana  are  used 
in  the  cream  to  indicate  the  two  lips.     Very  delicious. 

cupid's  parfait. 

Use  an  8-ounce  fancy-footed  parfait  glass.  Pack  in 
small  quantities  of  strawberry,  vanilla,  and  chocolate 
ice  cream.  Pour  strawberry  fruit  over  this  and  top  off 
with  whipped  cream,  pieces  of  orange,  and  maraschino 
cherry.  fruit  salad  sundae. 

A  dainty  sundae  served  in  a  fancy- footed  sundae 
glass  is  of  strawberry  ice  cream,  crushed  pineapple 
fruit,  crushed  cherries,  fancy  whole  nuts,  sliced  orange, 
shredded  fig.  Top  off  with  whipped  cream  and  Avhole 
cherry.     Sell  for  15  cents. 

NORTH  POLE  SUNDAE. 

Serve  in  6-ounce  low  parfait  glass.  Use  about  one- 
half  glass  of  pulp  peach  fruit  and  one-half  glass  lemon 
sherbet.  A  very  small  amount  of  vanilla  ice  cream  can 
be  used  around  the  edges  of  the  glass  to  resemble  snow. 
.  Insert  a  candy  opera  stick  in  the  center  of  the  glass. 
Cover  over  with  whipped  cream  and  use  a  cherry  to 
finish  the  top  of  the  pole.     Sells  for  20  cents. 

EGG-FLIP. 

Shake  up  3  ounces  sweet  cream,  chipped  ice — small 
dip  of  ice  cream,  1  egg,  1  ounce  vanilla  syrup,  3  dashes 
of  Angostura  bitters,  fiine  and  coarse  stream.  Top  off 
with  whipped  cream  and  nutmeg  and  serve.    15  cents. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT's  DREAM  SUNDAE. 

The  following  formula  will  make  from  three  quarts 
to  a  gallon  of  delicious  fruit  syrup  to  pour  over  a  sun- 
dae, adding  whipped  cream  and  cherry  to  top  off : 

6  Bananas,  cut  fine  and  mash. 
4  Oranges,  cut  fine  and  mash. 
1  quart  strawberry  syrup. 
1   quart  raspberry  syrup. 
Mix  well  together. 

It  is  a  dream. 

FRESH  LIME  FREEZE. 

Chipped  ice,  1  fresh  lime,  sprig  of  mint,  and  mash ; 
54  ounce  orange  syrup,  ^4  ounce  lemon  syrup,  1  tea- 
spoonful  crushed  pineapple  fruit.  Draw  coarse  stream 
and  top  off  with  slice  of  orange  and  maraschino  cherry. 
This  makes  a  cool  and  refreshing  drink. 

PIFF-PAFF-POUFFE. 

Vanilla,  raspberry  and  grape  1  ounce  altogether,  3 
dashes  of  Angostura  bitters,  1  egg,  2  ounces  sweet 
cream,  chipped  ice,  carbonated  water.  Serve  in  12- 
ounce  stem  glass.  Top  off  with  whipped  cream  and 
nutmeg.    A  good  seller.    15  cents. 

ROYAL  EGG  PHOSPHATE. 

Cardinal  cherry  syrup,  2  ounces;  one  egg;  solution  of 


acid  phosphate,  1  dash ;  vanilla  ice  cream,  1  teaspoon- 
ful ;  put  into  a  mixing  glass  and  draw  enough  car- 
bonated water  to  fill  the  glass  three-fourths  full.  Mix 
thoroughly  with  the  electric  shaker  and  top  off  with 
whipped  cream  and  a  cherry.     Serve. 

RAINBOW  PHOSPHATE. 

Orangeade,  J^  ounce ;  pineapple  syrup,  Yz  ounce ; 
raspberry  syrup,  Y^.  once ;  solution  of  acid  phosphate,  1 
dash.  Put  into  an  8-ounce  glass  and  fill  with  carbon- 
ated  water.  cherry  college  ice. 

Into  an  ordinary  college  ice  dish  put  a  No.  10  scoop- 
ful  of  vanilla  ice  cream ;  flatten  it  down  on  the  top,  put 
on  five  maraschino  cherries,  and  add  whipped  cream 
and  1  spoonful  of  crushed  roasted  almonds. 

superba  punch. 
Lemon  syrup,  1  pint ;  strawberry-  syrup,  1  pint ;  orange 
syrup,  1  pint;  solution  acid  phosphate,  1^  ounces;  1 
orange,  sliced.  Put  into  a  punch  bowl.  To  dispense, 
put  V/i  ounces  into  a  mineral  water  glass  and  fill  with 
carbonated  water.  Top  off  with  a  maraschino  cherry 
and  serve  with  a  straw. 

CLUB  SANDWICH  SUNDAE. 

Place  a  slice  of  vanilla  ice  cream  on  a  dish ;  put  over 
this  two  sweet  wafers,  and  over  them  a  slice  of  choco- 
late ice  cream,  giving  a  perfect  sandwich.  This  sand- 
wich is  sometimes  served  on  a  lettuce  leaf.  Chopped 
nuts  and  fruits  may  also  be  used  for  filler;  likewise 
sliced  apple,  sliced  orange  (relieved  of  its  rind),  and 
other  sliced  fruits.  Sliced  banana  answers  the  purpose 
well,  as  it  may  be  eaten  easily  with  a  spoon,  a  point  to 
be  kept  in  mind.  If  you  will  have  a  sandwich  mold 
made,  you  can  get  very  elaborate  effects. 

CHOPPED  FIG  SANDWICHES. 

Select  nice  fresh  layer  figs  and  remove  the  stems. 
Wash  them,  then  steam  then  in  live  steam  to  soften, 
and  dip  them  into  hot  syrup,  either  plain  or  maple. 
When  cold  run  them  through  the  finest  cutter  of  your 
fruit  chopper.  Spread  the  paste  thus  obtained  upon 
thin  slices  of  buttered  bread. 

PEANUT  PUFF  DRESSING. 

Make  a  rich  caramel  synjp  from  equal  parts  of  choco- 
late and  vanilla  syrup ;  place  on  fire  and  bring  to  a 
heat;  then  add  a  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  roasted 
chopped  Spanish  peanuts  to  make  a  heavy  dressing. 
Allow  to  cool  and  serve  as  directed  above. 


GOOD   LINES   FOR  SODA  ADVERTISING. 

Leave  your  thirst  at  our  fountain.  "The  parting  will 
be  sweet." 

The  soda  water  we  serve  is  sure  to  please  those  who 
appreciate  quality. 

The  soda  water  we  serve  touches  the  thirsty  spot 
and  satisfies  the  fastidious  ones. 

Delicious  foaming  soda  flavored  with  pure  fruit 
syrups  and  served  with  cream.  Can  anything  be  cooler 
or  more  cooling? 

Our  ice-cream  soda  is  one  of  the  most  popular  drinks 
to.  be  had  in  town.  It  brings  people  from  everjw here, 
it's  so  delicious  and  cool. 

Refresh   yourself   during   the    summer  days    at    our 
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'^oda  fountain.  The  most  delicious  drinks  with  pure 
fruit  flavors.    Just  try  our  fountain  once. 

Maple  mist  and  sweet  cherry  five-cent  ice-cream  soda 
are  considered  the  finest  drinks  in  the  city.  We  use 
only  the  pure  fruit  juice.  When  warm  and  thirsty  come 
and  see  us. 

With  complete  satisfaction  in  every  spoonful — that's 
tlie  only  kind  of  ice-cream  we  make.  It  has  that 
'^mooth,  rich  taste  of  pure  Jersey  cream;  the  flavor  is 
the  best  vanilla  bean  and  choice  crushed  fruits. 

Our  ice-cream  parlor  is  a  delightful  place  to  visit 
tliese  warm  days.  And  why  so?  A  large,  bright  and 
well-ventilated  room,  cool  as  can  be — and  the  purest 
and  best  possible  iced  drinks,  ice-cream,  and  ices  served. 
Could  you  want  anything  better  in  these  scorching  hot 
days? 

She  smiles  with  delight,  and  so  do  all  our  patrons, 
when  ice-cream  is  served  that  is  calculated  to  tickle 
even  the  most  fastidious  taste,  made  from  the  very 
purest  and  choicest  of  cream  and  fruit  flavors,  contain- 
ing nothing  in  the  smallest  degree  unhealthful.  It  is 
both  delicious  and  wholesome. 

"How  do  you  always  make  it  so  good?"  Scores  of 
people  have  asked  us  that  about  our  ice-cream.  The 
secret  of  it  all  lies  in  using  very  purest  cream,  flavoring, 
etc.,  in  freezing  it  thoroughly  and  in  serving  it  daintily. 
Whenever  you  want  ice-cream — at  home  or  down-town 
— we'll  serve  you  promptly. 

Let  your  next  dessert  be  one  of  our  frozen  dainties. 
For  the  reception,  the  swell  dinner,  and  for  all  occa- 
sions that  require  a  dessert,  your  selection  could  not 
be  better.  It  will  be  in  keeping  with  your  elegant  menu. 
Our  ice-cream  and  ices  are  simply  delicious — in  fact, 
the  best  that  can  be  produced  from  the  purest  cream 
and  finest  ripe  fruit  juices. 

Keep  cool  in  w^arm  weather.  Isn't  it  delightful  to  sit 
in  comfort  and  partake  of  our  delicious  ice-cream  on  a 
hot  or  sultr>'  day?  So  soothing;  so  refreshing!  We 
use  nothing  but  the  purest  of  cream  and  choicest  of 
fruit  flavors.  Adhering  strictly  to  this  has  attracted 
to  us  a  discriminating  patronage. — Spatula. 


MAKING    KUMISS. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Merck's  Report  gives  the 
following  formula  for  kumiss  which  is  said  to  produce 
a  very  satisfactory  preparation.  In  carrying  out  the 
process,  all  utensils  employed,  as  well  as  the  bottles  in 
which  the  kumiss  is  kept,  should  be  carefully  rinsed 
with  boiling  water  before  use: 

Into  a  one-gallon  bottle  introduce  the  following 
mixture: 

Fresh   cow's   milk 80  fluidounces. 

Syrup  U.  S.  P 1  fiuidounce. 

Glycerin    2  fluidrachms. 

Water  which  has  been  boiled  and 

cooled     40  fluidounces. 

Cake    yeast 5  grains. 

Triturate  the  yeast  in  a  mortar  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
mixture,  add  this  to  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  and  agitate. 
Transfer  to  regular  kumiss  bottles,  which  should  not  be  com- 
pletely filled,  and  immediately  close  them  with  perfectly  fitting 
corks  that  have  been  kept  in  boiling  water  for  a  short  time  be- 
fore use.  Secure  the  corks  with  twine,  and  seal  the  bottles  by 
dipping  the  necks  into  melted  paraffin. 

Place  the  bottles  in  a  horizontal  position  and  allow 
fermentation  to  proceed  at  a  temperature  ranging  be- 


tween 70  and  80'  Fahr.  for  forty-eight  hours,  during 
which  time  they  should  be  occasionally  agitated. 

If  a  higher  temperature  is  employed  the  fermenta- 
tion will  proceed  too  rapidly  and  an  unsatisfactory 
product  will  result.  After  the  fermentation  is  over, 
place  the  bottles  on  ice  and  allow  them  to  remain  there 
at  least  twelve  hours  before  dispensing. 

Kumiss  prepared  in  this  manner  will  keep  at  least 
a  week,  it  is  said,  if  stored  on  ice. 


AS  SEEN  BY  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

A  Londoner  who  was  visiting  the  United  States 
wrote  an  article  for  an  English  trade  journal  on  the 
American  soda  fountain.  He  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  American  institution  should  not  make  great  head- 
way in  Europe.  Speaking  of  prices  and  profits,  he 
says : 

"The  prices  are  five  cents,  ten  cents,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  15  or  20  cents.  Five  cents  generally  entitles  one 
to  a  glass  of  so-called  plain  soda,  that  is,  a  flavoring 
extract,  such  as  vanilla,  raspberry,  strawberry,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  carbonated  water.  The  ten-cent  drink  con- 
tains, in  addition,  fresh  cream,  making  the  mixture 
much  richer,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ice-cream.  Of  late 
jears  fresh  crushed  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, peaches,  and  pineapple,  are  also  served  instead 
of  the  made-up  flavoring  syrups. 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  soda-water  trade 
is  one  in  which  enormously  large  profits  can  be  made. 
Over  here  in  the  States  the  average  cost  of  a  glass  of 
plain  soda,  deducting  overhead  charges  such  as  service, 
rent,  etc.,  comes  out  to  barely  one  and  one- fourth  to 
one  and  three-fourths  cents  per  glass.  The  addition  of 
ice-cream  makes  the  mixture  cost  about  two  and  one- 
third  to  three  cents.  It  will,  therefore,  readily  be  seen 
that  the  profit  is  over  100  per  cent  in  most  cases." 


TO  PREVENT  SCRATCHES  ON  POLISHED 
FLOORS. 

A  very  simple  but  effective  means  of  preventing 
scratching  and  marring  of  polished  floors  through  care- 
less moving  of  chairs,  says  Meyer  Brothers  Druggist, 
is  to  glue  a  small  disk  of  felt  on  the  bottom  of  each 
leg,  using  ordinary  liquid  glue.  This  suggestion  can 
also  be  made  useful  in  its  application  for  articles  placed 
for  display  on  polished  glass  show-cases  or  even  on 
marble-topped  counters  or  tables.  It  has  the  further 
merit  of  preventing  the  disagreeable  noise  made  when 
a  chair  or  similar  article  is  carelessly  dragged  across  a 
floor.  Heavy  cloth  can  be  used  instead  of  felt  if  this  is 
not  available. 


AN   UNUSUAL   SIGN. 

E.  T.  Becker,  proprietor  of  Becker's  Pharmacy, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  has  had  a  large  electric  sign  put 
above  the  entrance  of  the  new  store  into  which  he 
moved  in  December.  This  big  sign  depicts  a  dispenser 
in  the  act  of  drawing  soda  water.  The  motions  are 
exceedingly  realistic,  particularly  the  stream  of  water 
flowing  into  the  glass.  A  new  Bishop-Babcock-Becker 
fountain  has  been  installed. 
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Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Advertising  the  Prescription   Department. — 

The  Newman  Drug  Co.,  Incorporated,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  recently  distributed  a  little  booklet  to  patrons, 
prospective  patrons  and  physicians,  giving  "The  Story 
of  a  Prescription  from  the  time  it  is  handed  to  the 
Pharmacist  until  it  is  returned  to  the  Owner." 

There  are  sixteen  pages  of  a  very  good  grade  of 
book  paper ;  the  covers  are  what  a  mere  man  would  call 
a  deep  com  color,  and  are  of  proper  quality  and  appro- 
priate texture.  A  page  measures  SY^  by  7^,  and  the 
cover  is  done  in  two  colors,  red  and  black. 

The  excellent  equipment  of  the  Newman  Company 
is  described  in  detail,  the  text  illustrated  by  eight  full- 
page  half-tones.    We  are  reproducing  one  of  them. 

Following   this   description   are    a   couple   of   pages 


The  prescription  room. 

devoted  to  "Features  of  Our  Business."  Among  others, 
the  following  statements  are  made : 

"Every  package  used  by  us,  be  it  bottle  or  box,  is 
new  and  absolutely  clean.  We  never  refill  an  old  bot- 
tle. Our  pill  and  powder  boxes  are  all  hinged,  so  that 
tops  or  directions  cannot  be  confused. 

"Ointments  are  dispensed  in  collapsible  tubes,  thus 
avoiding  any  possible  reinfection  from  dirty  or  greasy 
jars. 

"Our  labels  are  all  typewritten,  directions  clear  and 
cannot  be  misunderstood. 

"Our  firm  buys  and  dispenses  nothing  but  the  best, 
irrespective  of  cost.  We  never  substitute  one  product 
for  another,  claiming  that  it  is  'just  as  good.'  We  never 
misrepresent  an  article,  nor  do  we  attempt  to  divert  a 
customer  from  what  he  wants  and  asks  for.  We  can- 
not and  do  not  recommend  patent  medicines.  We  do 
not  counter-prescribe,  for  that  is  absolutely  the  physi- 
cian's field,  not  the  druggist's.  We  do  not  permit  our 
name  or  our  place  of  business  to  be  used  to  indorse  or 
exploit  fake  medicines." 

His  Own  Almanac. — 

Herbert  P.  Harrison,  proprietor  of  the  Frank  L. 
Powell  Pharmacy,  Newport,  R.  I.,  distributes  an  almanac 


of  his  own,  the  first  of  the  year.  It  is  called  the 
"Farmer's  Homestead  Almanac,"  is  prepared  for  him 
by  a  New  Jersey  firm,  and  costs  $90  a  thousand.  Mr. 
Harrison  wrote  the  copy  for  five  pages  of  the  almanac, 


Just   to   Save  Time 


As  we  are  located  on  a  busy  corner  and  many  of 
our  Tostomers  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  do 
their  shopping  and  it  is  annoying  to  be  compelled  to  wait 
an  unreasonable  time  for  some  tmall  item,  we  have  on 
hand,  fresh  and  ready  wrapped,  five  and  ten  cent  packages 
and  containers  of  the  following: 


BORIC  ACIO 

(ElOUTZ  POWDERS 
BICARBONATE  SODA 
QUININE  PILLS 


ROCHELLE  SALTS 
CREAM  TARTAR 
SULPHUR 

COMP  UCORICE  POWD 
INSECT  POWDER 

RHUBARB  PILLS  ZlNC  SALVE 

COLD  CREAM  EPSOM  SALT 

ALUM  FULLERS  EARTH 

CATHARTIC  PILLS  CARBOLIC  SALVE 

HERBS  ,Mi  MANY  OTHER  THINGS 

We   always  have  on  hand,  in  ten-cent  bottles,  the 
usual  houisehold  medicines  and  flavoring  extracts,  such  as: 


CASTOR  oa 

SNR   SQUIILS 
CAMPHORATED  OIL 
HOUSEHOLD  AMMONIA 
TINCT    IODINE 

SYRUP  IPECAC  SWEET  OIL 

CHOLERA  >1IXTURE  EXTRACT  VANILLA 

EXTRACT  LEMON,  ul  MANY  OTHERS. 


PAREGORIC 
GLYCERINE 
ESS   PEPPERMINT 
SVRUP  RHUBARB 
JAMAICA  GINGER 


T»ns  IS  THE  STORE  THAT  SAVES  YOU  TIME. 
Swk  Room  N«ec««itMa  &aj  Snr^eoiu  Supplic*. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

(.lw.7>   (l«.l>) 

Special  mention  is  made  of  our  large  stock  of 
rubber  goods,  the  kind  that  give  satisfaction  and  service. 
Water  Bottles,  Syringes,  Atomizers,  Gloves,  Finger 
Shields,  Rubber  Sponges,  etc 

The  Frank  L.  Powell  Pharmacy 

NEWPORT,    R.   I. 

270  Thames  Street  Telephone  103 

"IT  PAYS  TO  TRADE  AT  POWELL'S" 


tlie  balance  being  made  up  of  postage  rate  tables,  inter- 
est tables,  astronomical  information,  the  regulation 
almanac  calendars,  and  so  forth. 

We    are    reproducing    one    of    the    five    advertising 
pages. 

Package  Candy  in  the  Window. — 

This  effective  candy  display  was  arranged  by  L.  C. 
Freeman,  3420  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago.    Chocolates  and 


bonbons  in  boxes  was  the  line  featured,  and  the  win- 
dow attracted  unusual  attention.  Pedestals  similar  to  the 
larger  ones  in  an  Onken  Unit  outfit  were  used  to  advan- 
tage. 
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A  One-Cent  Sale.— 

The  Minot  Drug  Co.,  of  Minot,  N.  D.,  has  built  up 
quite  a  reputation  for  unique  methods  of  advertising, 
according  to  the  Northwestern  Druggist.  Recently  a 
one-cent  sale  was  featured,  concerning  which  the  man- 
ager has  this  to  say  : 

"We  simply  offered  two  articles  for  an  addition  of 
one  cent  to  the  purchase-price  of  the  first.  For  in- 
stance, five  cents  would  buy  a  five-cent  cake  of  soap,  as 
usual,  but  six  cents  would  buy  two  cakes. 

"We  listed  such  goods  as  Epsom  salt,  peppermint, 
amphor,  and  so  on;  toilet  articles,  stationery;  certain 
-undries,  and  some  patents. 

"Previous  experience  had  shown  us  that  handbills 
and  window  advertising  wouldn't  be  enough  in  the  pub- 
licity line  to  turn  the  trick,  so  we  took  a  quarter-page 
for  several  days  in  a  daily  paper.  In  addition,  handbills 
were  thoroughly  distributed  in  both  the  residence  and 
the  business  districts. 

"The  people  literally  flocked  to  the  store  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  bargains.  Our  stock  of  stationery — 
some  of  it  old  and  unsalable — was  entirely  cleaned  up 
the  first  day. 

"Our  soda  fountain,  at  which  no  cut  was  made,  did 
a  land  office  business." 

An  Appropriate  Commencement  Gift. — 

A  great  many  druggists  are  interested,  in  a  business 
way  at  least,  in  photography  nowadays.  A  little  judi- 
cious advertising  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  particu- 
larly desirable,  and  we  are  presenting  an  adaptation  of  a 
Conkey  ad.  which  may  be  found  of  service : 

A  most  acceptable  gift — a  camera.  What  would  you  give — 
you  old  people — for  pictures  of  the  scenes  and  friends  of  your 
youth?  What  you  missed  your  boy  or  girl  can  possess.  Make 
them  happy  with  a  camera.  A  camera  teaches  love  of  nature.  It 
means   instruction,   amusement   and   recreation  now  and  satisfac- 


tion in  years  to  come.  We  have  a  nice  assortment  at  prices  from 
fl.OO  to  $110.00.  One  is  worth  a  score  of  common  gifts.  If  any 
special  size  is  wanted,  not  in  stock,  we  can  order  it  for  you. 

—Conkey's,    the   Drug   Fellers,   Ninth  and  Main   Sit..   Hich- 
tnond,  Ind. 

Another  Announcement. — 

Shortly  after  taking   possession  of  his  new   store, 
Geo.    T.    Barwell,   of   Detroit,   Mich.,   mailed   out   the 
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o4nnouncement 

I  beg  to  announce  to  the  reaidenu  of  thi*  part  of  the  aty 
that  I  have  recently  taken  over  the  drug  atore,  formerly  owned  by 
W.  J.  MaJtaa.  at  1 200  Brush  Street,  and  will  operate  the  oore  on 
exactly  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Maltas.  You  will  receive  the  same 
courteous  and  prompt  attention,  as  heretofore. 

Ten  years'  experience  aa  a  Graduau  Pharmacist  in  the  moM 
prominent  stores  in  Detroit,  is  sufficient  recommendaucn  aa  to  my 
ability  to  compound  your  prescriptions  properly. 

1  will  carry  always  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  preacnpuon 
Pharmaceutkals,  Sundries.  Toilet  Articles,  Rubber  Goods,  Cigars. 
Tobaccos,  Magazines.  Medicinal  Wines  and  Liqaora,  and  aO  other 
articles  usually  found  in  a  first-class  drug  store. 

I  will  appreciate  your  patronage  and  aasure  you  high  class 
drugs  at  prevailing  prices  with  efficient  service  and  courteous 
treatment. 

Hoping  to  merit  your  patronage,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

GEO.  T  BARWELL. 
Prescriptions  a  Specialty 
Telephone  North  204 


announcement  which  we  are  reproducing.  The  paper 
was  white  book  stock,  and  the  text  and  border  in  blue. 
The  announcement  was  folded  once,  and  would  then 
slide  nicely  into  a  6J4  envelope. 


vsh>/A 


^ 


^^'        FOR  Tour. 

YacatioK"  ! 


Three  suggestive  show-cards,  the  handiwork  of  Alex.  L&mouree.  Tuxedo  Park.  New  York. 
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PRACTICAL  PHARMACY 


Fcur  Troublesome  Prescriptions. — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  R.  A.  Kuever,  Ph.C,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pharmacy,  State  University,  and  pharmacist  at  the 
University  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  presented  a  number  of 
prescriptions  which  had  come  in  for  compounding  dur- 
ing the  year.  We  are  reproducing  four  of  them, 
together  with  Mr.  Kuever's  remarks : 

(1)  rj     Creosoti   M.  x. 

Sig. :     Take  2  times  a  day  after  meals. 

This  prescription  is  a  peculiar  one,  as  can  readily  be 
seen,  because  the  dose  of  creosote  is  three  and  one-third 
times  that  given  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia. 
Moreover  it  is  almost  impossible  to  administer  10 
minims  of  creosote  without  masking  or  diluting  it 
because  of  its  irritant  properties.  This  prescription  was 
written  by  the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine  and 
was  intended  for  a  male  patient  SO  years  of  age,  as  an 
expectorant  in  a  chronic  cough  of  seven  years'  standing. 

A  heavy  emulsion  was  prepared  by  the  continental 
method  of:  Olive  oil,  4  parts;  acacia,  1  part;  water,  1>4 
.parts;  and  syrup,  J/2  part.  To  each  50  minims  of  this 
emulsion  10  minims  of  creosote,  and  %  minim  of  each 
of  oil  of  peppermint  and  wintergreen,  and  1/10  grain 
of  saccharin  was  added. 

Creosote  splits  an  emulsion  very  easily,  and  if  it 
were  added  to  the  olive  oil  first,  emulsification  would  be 
impossible.  The  oils  of  wintergreen  and  peppermint, 
and  the  saccharin,  serve  well  to  mask  the  tarry,  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  the  creosote,  but  not  its  irritating 
effect,  which  is  sought  in  this  preparation. 

This  prescription  was  very  effective,  relieving  the 
patient  entirely  after  128  doses. 

(2)  IJ     Calamine    grain  40 

Zinci  oxidi drachm  J^ 

Aquae  calcis ounce  yi 

Olei    olivae ounce  'A 

M.   ft.  Mist pint  1 

Sig.:    Use  locally  as  directed. 

This  prescription  is  peculiar  because  it  contains  a 
physical  and  chemical  incompatibility.  The  aaueous 
liquid,  unless  properly  combined  with  the  olive  oil,  will 
separate,  and  the  zinc  carbonate  unless  fortified  will 
precipitate  the  calcium  from  the  lime  water.  This  pre- 
scription was  written  in  the  Dermatological  Clinic  and 
was  intended  as  a  neutralizing  emollient. 

After  some  experimenting  the  writer  found  that 
the  following  method  will  overcome  both  incompatibili- 
ties and  yield  a  smooth  mixture  which  does  not  readily 
separate.  Triturate  the  two  zinc  salts  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  olive  oil  until  a  smooth  paste  results  and 
then  incorporate  the  remainder  of  the  olive  oil.  Trans- 
fer the  mixture  to  a  graduated  16-ounce  flask  and  add 
the  lime  water  suddenly,  with  vigorous  agitation. 

The  lime  water  must  be  full  strength.  The  calcium 
hydroxide  reacts  with  the  fatty  acids  of  the  olive  oil 


with  the  formation  of  acalcium  soap,  and  thus  prevents 
the  formation  of  insoluble  calcium  carbonate. 

The  finished  product  is  a  soft,  viscous  liquid,  the 
consistence  of  lime  liniment,  with  the  two  zinc  salts 
uniformly  suspended  in  it. 

(3)  B     Naftalan    ounce  'A 

Aniyli   ounce   ^ 

Zinci  oxidi ounce  '/z 

M.  ft.  ungt. 

Sig.:   Use  on  hands  as  directed. 

This  prescription  is  peculiar  in  so  far  that  it  con- 
tains twice  as  much  powder,  by  weight,  as  base,  and 
ten  times  as  much  by  volume.  At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  that  this  prescription  could  not  possibly  be  made 
into  an  ointment  because  of  the  large  amount  of  pow- 
der and  comparatively  small  amount  of  base. 

Naftalan  is  a  greenish-black,  soft  mass,  prepared  by 
the  fractional  distillation  of  naphtha  obtained  from 
the  Armenian  highlands.  In  this  prescription  naftalan 
and  the  zinc  oxide  are  the  active  constituents  while  the 
former  is  the  base  also.  Naftalan  has  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  taking  up  extremely  large  amounts  of  pow- 
dered substances  without  noticeably  changing  its  vis- 
cosity.    It  should  not  be  confused  with  naphthalin. 

This  prescription  was  filled  by  incorporating  the 
zinc  oxide  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  nafta- 
lan by  means  of  a  glass  slab  and  a  spatula,  and  incor- 
porating the  starch,  with  another  portion  of  naftalan, 
until  perfectly  smooth  mixtures  resulted,  and  then  mix- 
ing these  two  and  incorporating  the  remainder  of  the 
naftalan.     Naftalan  is  a  propiietary. 

(4)  B     Sulphurated    potassa 2   drachms. 

Zinc  sulphate 2  drachms. 

Aquse  rosae,   q.   s 4   ounces. 

M.  ft.  Mist. 

Sig.:    Use   on   scalp   as   directed. 

This  mixture,  commonly  prescribed  as  "Lotio  Alba," 
is  mentioned  here  because  it  has  given  pharmacists  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  compounding.  The  object  of 
this  preparation  is  to  furnish  finely  suspended,  freshly- 
precipitated  sulphur  in  rose  water  containing  potassium 
sulphate  and  some  zinc  sulphate.  The  sulphurated 
potassa  must  be  fresh  to  be  entirely  soluble  in  water. 

In  compounding  this  prescription  the  writer  has 
found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  two 
salts  are  dissolved  separately,  each  in  one-half  of  the 
solvent.  The  solutions,  unless  perfectly  clear,  should 
be  filtered  separately,  and  then  mixed  by  pouring  the 
potassa  solution  into  the  zinc  sulphate  solution.  Dur- 
ing the  chemical  reaction  hydrogen  sulphide  is  liber- 
ated, all  of  which  should  be  allowed  to  escape  before 
the  prescription  is  finally  corked  and  wrapped.  The 
sulphur  thus  precipitated  is  in  a  very  finely  divided 
condition,  remains  suspended  much  longer,  and  makes  a 
whiter  preparation. 


After  eating  blueberry  pie,  rinse  the  mouth  with 
vinegar.  It  will  spoil  the  taste  of  the  pie,  but  will 
change  the  dark  color  to  a  nice  rosy  hue,  because  acids 
give  a  rose-color  with  blueberry  juice.  If  you  feel 
grouchy  use  a  little  alkali,  which  will  turn  it  olive 
green,  and  advertise  your  mood. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W,  L.  Scoville. 


Odds  and  Ends. — 

A  French  physician  finds  propionic  acid  in  the  se- 
ctions of  rheumatic  patients,  and  also  in  eczema  se- 
cretions. 

Squill  is  highly  poisonous  to  most  animals,  and 
rather  more  so  when  fresh  than  when  dried. 

Hydrogenated  morphine  is  prepared  by  treating 
morphine  with  hydrogen  in  presence  of  colloidal  pal- 
ladium.   It  has  a  more  prolonged  action  than  morphine. 

German  chemists  claim  that  a  1-to-lOOO  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  does  not  kill  all  the  germs  in  the 
presence  of  albumin,  even  after  30  minutes'  contact. 

Fats  have  been  shown  to  grow  rancid  in  the  ab- 
.  cnce  of  air  when  exposed  to  light.  They  naturally 
bleach  at  the  same  time. 

Roasted  hardwood  sawdust  is  recommended  as  an 
antiseptic  and  absorbent  dressing  for  wounds.  It  is 
claimed  to  have  all  the  antiseptic  value  of  charcoal  but 
also  is  very  absorbent.  The  roasting  is  carried  to  the 
point  of  charring,  the  product  being  then  sifted 
through  very  fine  sieves. 

Dr.  K.  Schroeder,  of  Copenhagen,  asserts  that  it  is 
necessary  to  heat  oHve  oil,  glycerin  or  paraffin  to  a 
temperature  of  160°  C.  for  four  hours  to  make  them 
sterile.  This  temperature  does  not  injure  any  of  these 
liquids,  but  kills  all  of  the  germs. 

The  normal  human  body  contains  about  one-thir- 
teenth of  its  weight  in  blood,  or  an  average  of  30  to 
72  lbs.  The  loss  of  half  of  the  blood  is  usually  con- 
sidered not  highly  dangerous  to  life. 

Love  philters  and  other  superstitious  schemes  still 
flourish  in  these  modern  times.  Druggists  still  sell 
dragon's  blood  and  tormentil  for  charms,  mandrake  for 
amulets,  and  orris  root  of  special  forms  for  teething 
babies. 

M.  S.  Maslov  says  that  phosphates  are  useless  as 
therapeutic  agents,  because  they  pass  through  the  sys- 
tem unchanged  and  unassimilated.  He  believes  in  giv- 
ing lecithin  instead. 

.A.nd  now  it  is  found  that  even  the  hens  adulterate 
their  eggs  with  glucose  and  sugar.  Three  French 
chemists  find  0.37  per  cent  of  glucose  and  some  other 
sugar  in  "pure"  eggs. 

The  production  of  aluminurh  reached  65  million 
pounds  in  1912,  and  was  expected  to  pass  this  mark  in 
1913.  A  considerable  amount  was  imported,  but  the 
liome  product  was  also  increased. 

A  Russian  biologist  reports  that  he  has  found  the 
"germ"  of  scarlet  fever.  It  resembles  a  spirochaeta,  and 
is  found  during  the  first  week  of  the  disease. 

Tschirch   on   Enzymes. — 

Enzymes  in  plants  are  the  catalysts  by  which  the 
plant  executes,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  reactions  and 
syntheses  which  in  the  laboratory  require  high  tempera- 
tures or  energetic  reagents.  Over  120  enzymes  are  now 
known,  and  the  action  of  these  consists  mostly  in  split- 


ting up  or  transforming  other  principles.  All  are  col- 
loidal in  character,  and  sometimes  enzymes  which  are 
antagonistic  exist  together  in  the  same  cell.  All  are 
destroyed  by  heat,  and  most  of  them  are  sensitive  to 
mineral  salts,  being  stimulated  by  small  amounts  of 
some,  or  poisoned  by  others.  The  most  permanent 
enzymes  exist  in  such  drugs  as  taraxacum,  chicor>', 
marshmallow,  acacia,  and  other  gums.  Some  enzymes 
have  a  special  post-mortem  action  in  changing  plants 
into  drugs,  as  in  vanilla,  the  vanillin  being  formed  in 
the  fruit  after  it  is  removed  and  partially  dried.  Oil  of 
bitter  almond,  oil  of  orris,  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  are  examples  of  the  post-mortem 
action  of  enzymes  in  producing  drugs.  Many  enzymes 
are  destroyed  by  drying;  others  are  not.  Professor 
Tschirch  thinks  that  the  study  of  enzymes  and  their 
action  is  the  key  to  the  future  pharmacognosy,  and  pre- 
dicts that  the  role  of  synthetics  will  diminish,  while  a 
return  to  drugs  is  to  come. 


BOOKS 


A  New  Book  by  Frank  Farrington. 

"Making  a  Drug  Store  Pay"  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  Farrington  family  of  books.  It  will  prove  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  published  serially  in  this  journal 
during  1912  under  the  title  of  "How  I  Built  Up  a 
Drug  Business."  Two  or  three  extra  chapters,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  additional 
advertisements,  now  supplement  the  text.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Farrington  gives  an  autobio- 
graphical account  of  his  own  experience  in  the  pur- 
chase and  conduct  of  a  drug  store  in  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  and 
that  he  describes  the  plans  he  devised  for  building  up 
the  business  and  keeping  the.  wolf  from  the  door.  The 
story  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  numerous  schemes 
for  capturing  trade  are  suggestive  and  helpful.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company,  20 
Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  It  is  bound  in  cloth, 
contains  about  300  pages,  and  the  price  is  $2.00  post- 
paid. 


"Pharmaceutical  Botany." 

Heber  W.  Younken,  Ph.G.,  A.M.,  is  the  author  of  a 
little  volume  with  the  foregoing  title,  containing  106 
pages  and  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  treats 
of  structural  botany  and  includes  gross  and  minute 
morphology  and  to  a  slight  extent  the  physiology  of  the 
Angiosperms ;  the  second  part  deals  with  the  systematic 
side  of  the  question,  giving  the  "families"  and  the 
"names"  and  "parts  used"  of  the  official  and  of  many 
of  the  unofficial  drugs  employed  in  pharmacy.  The 
volume  is  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  first-year  student 
of  pharmacy,  and  is  preparatory  to  a  more  extended 
course  in  pharmacognosy  and  materia  mcdica ;  hence  all 
topics  not  of  immediate  importance  to  the  first-year 
student  have  been  eliminated,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
most  essential  factors  in  structural  and  systematic 
botany  as  applied  to  pharmacy.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  & 
Co.  are  the  publishers,  and  the  price  is  $1.00  net. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui^ivE- 
TiN  of  the  m.onth  followitig:  (j)  inquirers  m,ust  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


A    Non-sticky    Lotion,    a    Digestive    Powder,    and    a 
Difficulty. 

J.  A.  H.  Co.' — 1.  "Kindly  publish  a  formula  for  a 
good  non-sticky  toilet  lotion,  and  give  full  instructions 
for  making. 

2.  "Also  give  formula  for  a  digestive  powder  con- 
taining saccharated  pepsin,  sodium  bicarbonate,  bismuth 
subnitrate  and  powdered  ginger;  or  possibly  one  con- 
taining pepsin,  pancreatin  or  diastase. 

3.  "And  please  tell  us  how  to  get  a  clear,  permanent 
preparation  from  the  following,  one  that  will  not 
'throw  down :' 

Tine,  nux  vomica. 

Acid  phosphoric,  dil. 

Elix.  calisaya,  N.  F.  No.  2,  q.  s.  ounces  32." 

1.  Stickiness  in  a  toilet  lotion  is  usually  caused  by 
glycerin.  When  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  this  character- 
istic, reduce  the  quantity  of  glycerin  below  twelve  per 
cent.  Ten  per  cent  ought  to  be  found  satisfactory;  in 
many  cases,  less. 

A  good  formula  has  been  supplied  the  Bullktin  by 
Mr.  R.  L.  Dixon,  of  Milton,  N.  C.  We  reproduce  it, 
together  with  Mr.  Dixon's  comments : 

Quince   seed 2  ounces. 

Boracic   acid 1  ounce. 

Rose-water    8  ounces. 

Distilled  extract  of  witch-hazel 8  ounces. 

Glycerin    8  ounces. 

Alcohol   8  ounces. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  rose 20  minims. 

Carbolic  acid 20  minims. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1  gallon. 

Place  the  quince  seed  in  a  gallon  bottle,  add  the  water  and 
let  stand  24  hours,  shaking  occasionally.  Strain  through  muslin. 
Dissolve  the  carbolic  and  boric  acids  in  the  glycerin  with  the 
aid  of  gentle  heat.  With  this  mix  the  tincture  of  benzoin,  and 
add  this  mixture  in  several  portions  to  the  quince-seed  mucilage, 
agitating  the  bottle  well  after  each  addition.  Finally  add  the  oil 
of  rose  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  and  mix  the  whole  well. 

"This  makes  a  nice,  creamy,  non-sticky  preparation. 
I  put  it  up  in  3-ounce  bottles  and  retail  at  25  cents.  I 
always  wash  the  quince  seed  well  before  macerating." 

2.  It  will  not  do  to  include  pepsin  and  sodium  bicar- 
bonate in  the  same  preparation. 

On  page  136  of  the  National  Formulary  will  be 
found  the  formula  for  compound  powder  of  pepsin,  or 
digestive  powder,  which  is  as  follows : 

Saccharated   pepsin 225  grains. 

Pancreatin    225  grains. 

Diastase    15  grains. 

Lactic  acid 15  minims. 

Hydrochloric  acid 30  minims. 

Sugar  of  milk 2  troy  ounces. 

Add  the  acids  gradually  to  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  triturate 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Mix  the  pepsin,  pancreatin,  and 
diastase,  and  then  incorporate  this  mixture,  by  trituration,  with 
the  sugar  of  milk.  Finally,  rub  the  mixture  through  a  hair-sieve, 
and  preserve  the  powder  in  bottles. 


The  best  commercial  variety  of  diastase,  capable  of 
con-'erting  the  largest  comparative  amount  of  starch 
into  dextrin  and  glucose,  should  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Taka-diastase  is  the  most  active  and  efficient  form 
of  diastase  known. 

It  is  suggested  that  our  correspondent  add  to  these 
ingredients  bismuth  subnitrate  and  ginger,  reducing  the 
quantity  of  sugar  of  milk  sufficiently  to  provide  for 
their  incorporation  without  disturbing  the  proportion  of 
the  formula. 

3.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  when  we  approach 
this  problem,  for  the  reason  that  the  query  lacks 
definiteness.  How  much  tincture  of  nux  vomica? 
How  much  dilute  phosphoric  acid? 

However,  we  would  advise  the  use  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  instead  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid.  In  all 
probability  no  trouble  will  be  experienced.  Let  the 
solution  stand  a  few  days  before  filtering. 


No  Peroxide  Remains. 

W.  D.  M. — "Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a  per- 
oxide cream  that  really  has  merit,  and  will  show  a 
small  percentage  of  peroxide  on  examination?" 

To  the  first  clause  an  affirmative  response  may  be 
made.  We  are  supplying  a  formula  for  a  good  "per- 
oxide" cream.  Against  the  second  clause  we  must 
register  a  heavy  negative.  The  word  "peroxide,"  when 
made  to  precede  cream,  is  extremely  misleading. 

Metallic  peroxides,  as  calcium,  strontium,  magne- 
sium, barium,  and  zinc,  are  stable  in  the  presence  of 
alkalies.  In  contact  with  acids  they  give  off  hydrogen 
peroxide,  which  then  may  be  decomposed  by  contact 
with  other  substances.  Any  of  these  peroxides  might 
be  put  into  a  cream,  but  none  of  them  would  give  the 
characteristic  effect  of  hydrogen  peroxide  when  applied 
to  the  skin. 

To  stir  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
into  a  cream,  that — well,  anybody  can  tell  what  hap- 
pens.    The  peroxide  is  decomposed  almost  instantly. 

A  peroxide  cream  is  not  a  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
cream.  It  is  not  even  a  peroxide  cream.  It  is  just 
plain  cream. 

But  that  doesn't  hinder  it  from  being  a  good  one, 
and  here  is  a  formula : 

Stearic  acid 3  ounces. 

Sodium  carbonate 2J4   drachms. 

Anhydrous   wool-fat 4   drachms. 

Glycerin    3  fluidounces. 

Borax    1  drachm. 

Solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide. . .  .4  fluidrachms. 

Water    16  fluidounces. 

Perfume a  sufficient  quantity. 

The  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  when  the  mass  is 
setting.  

Removing  Bots  frotn  Horses. 

A.  S.  P. — "Will  you  kindly  publish  a  formula  for 
the  removal  of  bots  from  horses?" 

Our  correspondent  imposes  an  impossible  condition. 
Bots  cannot  be  successfully  removed  by  any  remedy 
known  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  life-history  of  bots  is  an  interesting  one.  The 
mother  fly  lays  her  eggs  on  the  legs  of  a  horse,  and  to 
accomplish  the  end  sought,  stings  the  horse.  The  ani- 
mal scratches  the  irritated  place  with  his  teeth,  and  a 
number  of  the  eggs  are  thus  transferred  to  the  mouth. 
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IVom  liere  they  go  to  the  horse's  stomach,  where  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  mucous  membrane  lining./  lit- 
erally bur>ing  their  heads  therein.  In  a  short  time  a 
shell,  or  capsule,  envelops  them,  and  they  remain  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  the  stomach  all  winter.  In  the 
spring  they  vacate,  dropping  off  of  their  own  accord, 
and  passing  out  through  the  alimentar>-  canal.  When 
tliey  reach  terra  firma  they  bur>'  themselves  in  the 
warm  earth,  and  in  a  few  days  a  fly  hatches  from  each 
cocoon.  Late  in  the  summer  the  female  of  the  species 
lays  more  eggs  on  a  horse's  legs,  and  thus  the  cycle  is 
completed. 

Ordinarily  hots  do  little  harm  to  horses,  and  it  is 
said  that  most  horses  have  them. 

Here  is  a  case  where  preventive  rather  than  cura- 
tive agents  are  of  value.  Rub  the  horse's  legs  with  a 
solution  of  kreso  or  zenoleuni,  or  lysol  or  ncko. 


Must  Acetphenetidin  Be  Mentioned  on  the  Label: 
R.  A.  K. — Answering  your  question  indirectly,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  answered  directly,  let  us  say  that 
the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  declares  that  the  pres- 
ence of  acetanilide  and  its  derivatives  must  be  stated 
on  the  label  of  medicaments  containing  them.  The 
government  officials,  in  adopting  rules  and  regulations 
with  reference  to  the  act,  have  declared  that  acet- 
phenetidin is  a  derivative  of  acetanilide  and  must 
therefore  be  mentioned  upon  the  label.  Whether  it 
really  is  such  a  derivative,  and  whether  or  not  it  must 
therefore  be  indicated  on  the  label,  is  the  very  point 
which  is  now  being  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in    the    Antikamnia    case.      If    the     Supreme     Court 

Ufqif,-    :  ; 


answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  it  %mii  tiuii  be 
clear  that  the  presence  of  acetphenetidin  must  be  men- 
tioned on  the  label.  It  will  also  be  clear  that  both 
acetphenetidin  and  the  parent  substance,  namely, 
acetanilide,  must  be  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  already  decided,  in  dismissing  a  de- 
murrer in  the  same  case,  that  the  government  officials 
are  justified  in  insisting  upon  the  mention  of  both 
parent  and  derivative  substances  on  the  label. 


Quick-drying,  Non-erasable  Ink. 

C.  T.  M. — "I  am  in  need  of  a  quick-drying,  non- 
erasable ink,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  formula  for 
such  a  product.  If  you  put  out  a  book  of  formulas,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  buy  a  copy." 

Lack  ol  definiteness  on  the  part  of  our  querist  ren- 
ders a  satisfactory  response  somewhat  difficult.  Non- 
erasable means  indelible,  we  take  it,  and  indelible  inks 
.ire  used  mostly  for  marking  linen.  So  we  suggest  the 
following  formula : 

Nitrate  of  silver 1  ounce. 

Infusion  of  nut-galls ...2  drachms. 

Acacia   8  drachms. 

Water 8  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  4  ounces  of  water.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  water  dissolve  the  acacia  and  add  the  infusion. 
Then  mix  the  two  liquids. 

The  infusion  of  nutgalls  is  made  by  pouring  1  ounce 
of  boiling  water  upon  30  grains  of  powdered  nutgalls. 

This  formula  is  taken  from  the  Spatula  Ink  Formu- 
lary, compiled  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Oyster.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  $2.00,  and  it  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Spatula  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  We  do  not  pub- 
lish such  a  volume. 


Officers  of  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association,  showing  the  president.  C.  P.  Harper,  the  secretary,  J.  O.  lieard.  and  tb* 

treasurer,  G.  E.  Burwell.  respectivelr- 
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Varnishing  Rubber  Boots. 

G.  C.  McD.— "Will  you  kindly  publish  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  a  formula  for  varnishing  rubber 
boots,  same  as  used  by  rubber  boot  manufacturers?" 

We  are  publishing  the  formula  for  india-rubber  var- 
nish as  follows : 

Digest  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle  2  ounces  of  india- 
rubber  in  shavings  with  1  pound  of  oil  of  turpentine,  during 
two  days,  without  shaking;  then  stir  up  with  a  wooden  snatula. 
Add  another  pound  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  digest,  with  fre- 
quent agitation,  until  all  is  dissolved.  Mix  1^  povuids  of  this 
solution  with  2  pounds  of  white  copal  oil  varnish,  and  IJ'i 
pounds  of  boiled  linseed  oil ;  shake  and  digest  in  a  sand-bath 
until  they  have  united  into  a  good  varnish. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  that  this  prepara- 
tion is  used  by  rubber  boot  manufacturers.  Undoubt- 
edly such  formulas  are  v/eW  guarded. 


Can  Our  Readers  Tell? 

J.  K.,  Jr. — "I  had  a  sample  of  a  hair  dye  brought  to 
me  that  was  made  by  a  Parisian  lady,  and  as  the  dye 
gave  very  good  satisfaction  I  was  wondering  if  you 
could  not  tell  me  what  it  was  made  of?  It  was  a 
clear,  colorless  liquid,  and  when  left  standing  deposited 
a  small  quantity  of  a  white  precipitate.  After  standing 
a  year,  the  precipitate  turned  to  a  darker  color.  The 
good  feature  about  the  dye  was  that  it  could  be  ap- 
plied with  the  hand  and  would  not  discolor  either  the 
hand  or  the  scalp." 

We  are  unable  to  offer  a  suggestion  that  could  be 
of  material  assistance.  The  matter  is  referred  to  our 
readers.  

Mixing  Castor  Oil  and  Honey. 

T.  D.  L. — "Can  you  tell  me  some  way  to  mix  castor 
oil  with  honey,  so  it  will  stay  mixed?  I  know  that  it 
is  done,  and  that  the  resulting  mixture  is  nice  and 
clear.     What  would  you  suggest?" 

This  is  a  case  of  experimenting  until  you  get  the 
desired  result.  Start  by  trying  this :  Dissolve  two 
drachms  of  gelatin  in  water,  and  add  warm  honey; 
then  stir  in  about  fifty  per  cent  of  castor  oil,  the  whole 
to  measure  four  ounces.  It  may  be  found  necessary 
to  add  more  gelatin ;  it  may  develop  that  less  will  be 
sufl&cient.  

Reforming  a  Dog. 

M.  L.  M. — "We  had  a  call  this  morning  for  a  rem- 
edy to  stop  a  dog  from  sucking  eggs.  We  prescribed 
a  dose  of  lead,  administered  hypodermically  by  a  Win- 
chester 38.    Can  you  suggest  anything  better?" 

If  the  animal  is  just  plain  dog  your  remedy  would 
prove  in  every  way  satisfactory.  If  Fido  is  worth  the 
effort,  however,  you  might  suggest  to  your  customer 
that  he  tn,'  rubbing  a  few  eggs  with  aloes.  Fido  will 
make  a  wr>-  face,  and  if  caught  at  the  psychological 
moment  may  be  induced  to  take  the  pledge. 


The  Growing  of  Peppermint. 
A.  S.  W. — We  have  your  quer>-  asking  about  the 
growing  of  peppermint  and  the  distillation  of  pepper- 
mint oil.  We  do  not  know  very  much  about  this  sub- 
ject ourselves,  but  we  suggest  that  you  write  to  a 
couple  of  men  in  this  State  who  have  had  a  world 
of  experience — the  A.  M.  Todd  Company,  Kalamazoo, 
and    F.    M.    Rudd,    Bronson.     In    addition,    you    might 


drop  a  note  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  Bureau  has  made  a  study  of  the  culti- 
vation of  medicinal  plants,  and  doubtless  has  some 
printed  information  on  the  subject  that  would  prove 
useful  to  you.  

Red  Ink. 
C.  C.  N. — Red  ink  may  be  made  from  either  of  the 
following  formulas : 

Red  aniline   2  drachms. 

Alcohol    1    ounce. 

Gum  arable   3  drachms. 

Water    15   ounces. 

Put  the  aniline  in  a  bottle  with  the  alcohol  and  dissolve  by 
agitation.  Dissolve  the  gum  arable  in  the  water  and  add  to  the 
alcoholic  solution. 

To  make  a  good,  quick-drying  red  ink  from  eosin, 
take — 

Eosin   (best,  water-soluble) 120  grains. 

Alcohol    2   fluidounces. 

Mucilage   1  fluidouncc. 

Water,  enough  to  make 16  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  eosin  in  about  12  fluidounces  of  water,  a  small 
portion  of  this  being  poured,  hot,  upon  the  eosin  contained  in  a 
bottle.  Next  add  the  alcohol,  and  shake;  finally,  add  the 
mucilage  and  enough  water  to  make  1  pint. 


Liquid  Anodyne  Balm. 

C.  C.  S. — We  are  unable  to  supply  you  with  the  in- 
formation sought  concerning  the  two  proprietary  prep- 
arations you  mention. 

On  page  127  of  the  March  Bulletin  will  be  found  a 
formula  for  Analgesic  Liquid  Balm,  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  you. 


Pertussin. 

G.  J.  C. — "Will  you  please  furnish  me  a  formula  for 
pertussin?" 

We  are  unable  to  supply  the  information  sought. 
Pertussin  is  a  German  proprietary,  and  we  understand 
that  the  essential  ingredient  is  thyme. 


Filtering  Bay  Rum. 

H.  A.  K. — "What  is  the  quickest  way  to  filter  bay 
rum  made  out  of  oil  bay,  and  get  it  nice  and  bright?" 

Filter  in  the  ordinary  manner,  using  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  The  use  of  magnesia  also  adds  a  desirable 
yellow  tint.  

F.  J.  B. — We  are  imable  to  answer  yonr  in(|uiry 
concerning  the  proprietary  you  mention. 


Two  Jacksonville  Jobbers.— The  Southern  Drug  Co.  on  the  left, 
and  the  Groover-Stewart  Drug  Co.  on  the  right,  are  well-known 
wholesale  jobbing  concerns  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


THE  GUAPAMY 
ON  THE  LABEL. 


"Guaranteed  by  Jones, 
Smith  &  Co.  under  the  food 
and  drugs  act — Serial  num- 
ber 1698."  This  legend,  grown  to  be  a  com- 
monplace on  the  labels  of  food  and  drug  prod- 
ucts, has  now  been  ruled  out  of  order  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  and 
will  be  discontinued  after  May  1,  1915.  The 
reason  is  that  the  average  layman,  reading  this 
guaranty  statement,  assumes  that  the  product 
has  been  officially  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment instead  of  by  the  manufacturer  himself. 
This  places  the  government  in  a  false  position, 
tricks  and  deceives  the  buyer,  and  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  therefore  declare  that  it 
must  not  be  and  will  not  be.  The  legend  will 
therefore  disappear  gradually  as  the  present 
stock  of  labels  and  containers  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  in  time  it  will  be  nothing  but  a 
historical  curiosity. 


MISCONCEPTIONS    ^hcre  have  been  numerous 

ABOLT  misconceptions     about     this 

THE  GUARANTY.     ^^^^^^^^^^  ^f  ^  guaranty.   The 

whole  subject  has  been  surrounded  with  con- 
fusion As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  food  and 
drugs  act  itself  does  not  require  the  manufac- 
turer to  give  any  guaranty  at  all — none  what- 
ever. Merely  to  protect  the  distributor,  how- 
ever, the  law  generously  declares  that  a  dealer, 
selling  a  product  made  by  another,  will  be  ab- 
solved from  prosecution  if  he  can  show  a 
guaranty  from  the  man  from  whom  the  goods 
were  purchased.  How  shall  this  guaranty  be 
given  ? 

The  law  says  nothing  about  it,  but  in  the 
early  regulations  drafted  by  the  government 
it  was  suggested  that  a  guaranty  could  be 
given  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  it  could  be 
attached  to  every  bill  of  goods,  thus  covering 
everything  represented  on  that  particular  in- 
voice, or  (2)  a  blank  guaranty  could  be  regis- 
tered in  Washington,  a  number  secured,  and 
that  number  given  on  the  label  together  with 
a  guaranty  statement.  Practically  everybody 
used  the  second  form,  which  now  has  been 
withdrawn  by  the  very  government  which 
originally  suggested  it  as  a  happy  solution  of 
the  problem. 

There  remains,  then,  the  alternative  method 
by  which  the  manufacturer,  the  jobber,  or  the 
dealer  guarantees  his  supplies  through  the 
medium  of  a  guaranty  "incorporated  in  or  at- 
tached to  the  bill  of  sale,  invoice,  bill  of  lading, 
or  other  schedule."  This  is  the  form  of  guar- 
anty now  suggested  by  the  government,  and 
the  only  one  which  the  government  will  recog- 
nize. *     *     * 


GIVE  THE 
TRADE  TIME! 


The  government  has  been 
thoughtful  enough,  however, 
to  permit  the  continued  use 
of  the  legend  on  the  label  until  May  1,  1915, 
and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  even  this  is  sufficient 
latitude.  It  may  be  expected  that  on  the  first 
of  next  May  there  will  literally  be  thousands 
of  packages  in  manufacturers'  stocks,  on  the 
jobbers'  shelves,  and  in  the  hands  of  retailers 
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still  bearing  the  legend.  Most  manufacturers 
buy  their  labels  a  long  time  ahead,  and  partic- 
ularly is  this  true  of  lithographed  labels  and 
expensive  tin  containers.  Even  if,  from  this 
minute,  another  label  were  not  printed  con- 
taining the  offending  statement,  it  would  be 
several  years  before  those  now  existing  would 
be  eliminated  from  the  market. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  quite  impor- 
tant that  no  one  in  the  trade  gets  scared  over 
the  situation.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  these 
offending  labels  are  used  after  May  1,  1915, 
they  will  be  in  violation  of  no  law,  and  will 
infringe  upon  no  statute.  So  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  get  panic-stricken.  This  whole  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  understood,  is  based  upon  gov- 
ernment regulations,  and  not  upon  the  food 
and  drugs  act  itself.  Therefore  it  is  more  or 
less  beside  the  law.  It  is  important,  though, 
that  the  government  officials,  in  order  to  make 
things  easy  for  everybody,  and  to  prevent  cer- 
tain timid  souls  from  getting  frightened, 
should  give  assurances  of  a  tolerant  spirit. 

It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Alsberg  is  now 
considering  the  publication  of  an  announce- 
ment that  after  May  1,  1915,  every  purpose 
will  be  served  if  a  pen  or  pencil  is  drawn 
through  the  guaranty  legend  on  the  labels  and 
containers  in  stock  at  that  time.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement, while  unnecessary  in  a  strict  legal 
sense,  would  relieve  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  deal- 
ers who  might  be  afraid  that  if  they  sold  a 
package  containing  the  guaranty  legend  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison 
forthwith. 

The  Agricultural  Department  should  re- 
member that  it  was  originally  responsible  for 


all  this  muss.  It  caused  all  these  labels  to  be 
printed  in  the  first  place,  and  it  must  now  as- 
sume a  very  liberal  attitude  in  backing  down 
from  its  own  position. 


PROPRIETORS 
FAVOR  PRICE 
REGULATION. 


The  Proprietary  Association 
of  America  held  its  thirty- 
second  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  the  other  day.  It  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  that  the  association 
passed  resolutions  favoring  the  enactment  of 
the  Stevens  bill  permitting  manufacturers  to 
fix  and  maintain  prices  on  their  products.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Medicinal  Products,  representing  the  manu- 
facturing pharmacists  and  chemists,  also  ap- 
proved of  the  Stevens  bill  two  or  three  months 
ago,  and  inasmuch  as  the  retail  organizations 
are  notably  in  favor  of  it,  it  would  appear  that 
the  drug  trade  is  united  on  the  proposition. 
Sentiment  in  favor  of  price  regulation  is  rap- 
idly developing,  and  it  seems  quite  likely  that 
Congress  will  listen  to  it  within  a  year  or  two 
if  it  doesn't  do  so  earlier. 

Incidentally,  reverting  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Proprietary  Association,  we  may  say  that  a 
speech  was  made  by  a  representative  of  the 
National  Anti-substitution  League — an  organ- 
ization designed  to  combat  the  practice  of 
pushing  the  sale  of  substitutes  for  the  pat- 
ented, trade-marked,  standardized,  and  widely- 
advertised  products  of  various  manufacturers. 
The  Proprietary  Association  passed  a  resolu- 
tion indorsing  the  League  and  promising  to 
support  a  vigorous  publicity  campaign  against 
substitution. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  FOR  THE  BULLETIN  NEXT  MONTH. 

1.  Three  or  four  articles  from  practical   men  on  the  subject  of  show-caise  displays. 

2.  Several    prize-winning    newspaper    advertisements  written  and  used  by  druggists- 

3.  Two  papers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question:      "If  I   had  my  life   to   live   over  again 
would  I  be  a  druggist?" 

4.  A    prize-winning   window   trim. 

5.  Another    installment    of    Mr.    Buzzell's  interesting  story  entitled  "The  New  Lease." 

6.  Magazines  as  one  druggist's  "best  paying  side-line." 

7.  Twelve    pictures    of    successful    drug    stores. 

8.  Six    photographs   representing   an    entirely  new  idea  in  window  trimming. 

9.  Several  pictures  of  druggists  taken  on  their  annual  outings. 

Other  illustrations,   articles   and  features  of  special  interest  and  helpfulness. 
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The  druggist  may  now  find 
coLPONs.  himself    up    against    a   new 

form  of  competition.  It  is 
announced  that  the  Riker-Hegeman  group  of 
drug  stores,  recently  taken  over  by  the  capi- 
talists behind  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  will 
give  coupons  with  all  purchases  just  as  the 
cigar  shops  themselves  have  been  doing  for 
several  years.  It  has  also  been  reported  that 
coupons  will  be  given  by  the  Liggett  chain  of 
stores,  but  this  is  denied  by  Mr.  Liggett  him- 
self. Meanwhile  the  whole  coupon  scheme  has 
been  attacked  by  no  less  a  man  than  Congress- 
man Underwood,  democratic  leader  of  the 
House,  who  has  introduced  a  bill  taxing  cou- 
pons so  heavily  that  it  would  practically  drive 
them  out  of  existence.  This  bill,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  be  made  law  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  though  it  will  doubtless  come 
up  again  next  December. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Riker-Hegeman  Company  increased  its  sales 
16  per  cent  during  the  first  half  of  April,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  prospects  are  that  the  volume 
of  sales  during  1914  will  reach  the  surprising 
total  of  $17,000,000. 


A  recent  decision  in  New 
*'"NOT*LAjfoRERs.  ^ork  State  has  proved  a  flat- 
tering unction  to  the  profes- 
sional pride  of  pharmacists.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  a  year  or  two  ago  a  law  was  enacted  in 
that  State  providing  for  a  day  of  rest  weekly 
to  employees  of  all  kinds.  The  attorney-general 
of  the  State  held  that  this  law  affected  drug 
clerks  as  well  as  others,  and  action  was  there- 
fore brought  against  a  pharmacist  because  he 
ignored  the  statute.  His  defense  was  that  the 
pharmacist  is  a  professional  man,  whether  in 
his  own  or  another's  service,  and  not  "an  em- 
ployee in  a  factory  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment" within  the  meaning  of  the  labor  statute. 
The  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  three  judges 
presiding,  has  upheld  this  contention,  and  has 
furthermore  declared  that  all  matters  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  drug  clerks  are  gov- 
erned by  the  State  pharmacy  law  and  not  by 
the  labor  act.  The  pharmacy  law  limits  the 
hours  of  employment  of  registered  pharma- 
cists to  70  hours  in  any  one  week,  and  132 
hours  in  any  two  consecutive  weeks.  In  order 
to  confirm  this  law,  and  the  decision  of  the 


court  as  well,  a  bill  has  now  been  passed  by 
the  State  legislature,  at  the  instigation  of  drug- 
gists, providing  specifically  that  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  shall  have  sole  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  matter,  and  that  the  hours  of 
labor  for  drug  clerks  shall  be  those  stipulated 
in  the  pharmacy  act. 


We    may    now    expect    the 

THE  PROCTER  t-,         ^  ,       r 

MONUMENT.  rroctcr  monument  to  be  fin- 
ished before  long.  A  model, 
proposed  by  the  sculptor,  was  passed  upon  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  a  gathering  of  the  students 
and  friends  of  Professor  Procter  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia College  of  Pharmacy,  After  speeches 
had  been  made  by  John  F.  Hancock,  Professor 
Remington,  and  others,  a  trip  was  made  to 
Procter's  summer  home  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J., 
and  a  photograph  was  taken  of  the  party  at 
Procter's  grave.  Mr.  Hancock,  chairman  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  committee  to  collect  funds  for 
the  monument,  reported  that  over  $6000  had 
been  procured  and  that  everything  was  now 
in  readiness  to  go  ahead  and  have  the  statue 
modeled.  The  idea,  we  believe,  is  to  have  it 
installed  with  proper  ceremonies  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington  in  1917,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
have  the  A.  Ph.  A.  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  partly  for  that  purpose. 

*     *     * 

It  is  matter  for  congratula- 
GOODi  tion  that  the  Health  Com- 

missioner of  New  York  City 
has  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  of  five 
well-known  druggists  to  consult  with  him  in 
all  matters  affecting  pharmacy  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  The  committee  is  made  up  of 
Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby,  Dr.  W.  C  Anderson,  J.  H. 
Rehfuss,  Thomas  Lamb,  and  J.  F.  Lascoff. 
This  is  a  gratifying  outgrowth  of  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  has  actuated  the  phar- 
macists of  New  York  City  during  the  last  few 
years.  There  are  goodness  knows  how  many 
associations  of  druggists  in  that  burg.  A  year 
or  two  ago  a  "Conference"  was  created  to  per- 
mit of  delegate  representation  from  all  the 
various  associations,  and  this  conference  has 
done  excellent  work  in  speaking  for  the  entire 
retail  trade  before  the  Health  Department. 
The  announcement  of  the  present  Advisory 
Committee  is  a  direct  outcome  of  such  a  wise 
course. 
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RADIUM  AND  CANCER. 

The  total  production  of  radium  salts  in  1912 
was  233^  grammes — about  four-fifths  of  an 
ounce.  Less  than  40  grammes — about  an 
ounce  and  a  third,  troy — comprises  the  world's 
entire  output  to  date. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  one  of  the  foremost  American  ex- 
perimentalists, received  from  a  foreign  source 
of  supply  not  quite  a  gramme,  and  the  speci- 
men cost  him  not  quite  $100,000.  At  that  Dr. 
Kelly's  radium  was  not  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ment itself,  but  a  dingy  looking  salt,  the 
chloride. 

For  six  years  the  public  has  been  deluded 
with  the  thought  that  radium  was  extracted 
from  pitchblende  obtained  from  the  refuse  of 
Austrian  mines.  This  is  not  the  truth.  To 
refer  to  1912  again,  the  ores  of  our  own  Colo- 
rado produced  20  grammes  of  radium,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  Austria, 
furnished  approximately  S}^  grammes.  The 
Colorado  ores  are  shipped  to  Europe,  and  it 
might  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  European 
exploiters  have  been  putting  one  over  on  us, 
as  the  saying  is.  We  supply  the  raw  material 
and  then,  in  many  cases,  buy  back  its  almost 
priceless  extractive  at  frenzied  finance  figures. 

"No  radium  without  uranium"  is  said  to  be 
a  new  chemical  axiom.  Indeed,  some  authori- 
ties claim  that  radium  is  the  result  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the  uranium  atom,  although 
what  this  means  may  not  be  quite  clear  to  the 
average  mind.  At  any  rate,  radium  is  always 
obtained  from  uranium.  Out  of  several  tons 
of  ore  a  few  pounds  of  uranium  are  extracted, 
and  out  of  the  uranium  a  few  milligrammes 
of  a  radium  salt. 

Radium  gives  off  three  different  kinds  of 
particles,  known  as  Alpha,  Beta,  and  Gamma 
rays,  and  it  is  the  latter,  the  Gamma  rays, 
which  are  now  being  experimented  with  in  a 
therapeutic  way.  In  a  hundred  radium  parti- 
cles ninety  are  Alpha  rays,  nine  are  Beta  rays, 
and  one  is  a  Gamma  ray;  and  the  one  Gamma 
ray,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  other  ninety-nine. 

The  significance  of  this  is  startling.  It  takes 
tons  of  ore  to  produce  a  grain  or  two  of 
radium,  and  then  it  is  the  Gamma  ray  only, 


or  the  one-hundredth  part  of  radium,  which 
is  of  known  value  in  the  curing  of  disease! 

Experiment  has  shown  that  the  Alpha  and 
the  Beta  rays  sometimes,  if  not  always,  work 
distinct  harm  in  their  application  to  diseased 
cells.  Neither  the  Beta  nor  the  Alpha  rays 
can  penetrate  lead.  The  Gamma  rays  can.  So 
the  radium  is  sealed  up  in  a  lead  tube.  The 
Gamma  rays,  escaping  the  tube,  are  capable 
of  completely  penetrating  a  half-inch  of  solid 
steel,  or  the  wall  of  a  house,  or  the  body  of  a 
human  being. 

Will  radium  cure  cancer?  Unquestionably 
it  will.  But  it  will  not  cure  all  cancers.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  never-failing  eradicator  of  warts, 
one  good  application  proving  quite  sufficient. 
There's  a  wide  gap,  apparently,  between  a  wart 
and  a  cancer,  but  experimentalists  assert  that 
the  principles  involved  are  strikingly  similar. 
Some  investigators.  Dr.  Abbe,  of  New  York, 
being  one  of  them,  have  had  experience 
enough  to  justify  the  extreme  statement  that 
certain  types  known  as  surface  cancers  may 
readily  be  cured  by  radium  treatment.  How- 
ever, it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  cancer 
in  its  final  development  ceases  to  confine  its 
activity  to  its  original  seat,  but  starts  new 
growths  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  This 
phenomenon  is  known  as  generalized  cancer, 
and  it  is  said  that  radium  has  no  favorable  ef- 
fect when  the  disease  has  progressed  to  this 
stage. 

Between  so-called  surface  cancers  and  gen- 
eralized cancer  there  are  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  cancers.  In  this  field  radium  experts 
are  now  working,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  time  it  will  be  found  that  this  marvelous 
new  element  may  be  of  material  assistance  in 
subduing  the  terrible  cancer  scourge. 

Before  the  use  of  radium  can  become  gen- 
eral, however,  there  must  be  more  of  it.  As 
the  matter  now  stands,  there  isn't  enough  to 
go  around.  In  the  treatment  of  disease  the 
radium  itself  is  never  consumed;  it  is  the 
Gamma  ray  that  does  the  work;  consequently 
the  same  grain  or  two,  or  five  or  ten,  may  be 
used  over  and  over  as  many  times  as  time  will 
permit.  But  even  at  that  there  isn't  nearly 
enough.  Its  scarcity,  coupled  with  the  extreme 
difficulty  with  which  what  little  there  is  is  ob- 
tained, renders  its  price  prohibitive,  also. 
These  two  factors  must  undergo  a  Mexican 
revolution  before  a -jwide  hope  may  be  enter- 
tained. 
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MORE  STORIES  OF  FAILURE. 

The  three  articles  entitled  "Why  I  Failed  in 
the  Drug  Business,"  published  in  the  Bulletin 
last  month,  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. For  one  thing,  they  have  elicited  several 
letters  of  a  private  nature  from  some  of  our 
readers.  Three  of  our  correspondents  confess 
their  own  failure,  and  frankly  give  us  the 
reasons  for  it: 

1.  "I  opened  up  a  pharmacy  in  a  city  of 
100,000  and  enjoyed  a  good  business  from  the 
start.  I  was  not  satisfied,  however,  and  instead 
of  attending  to  the  store  as  I  should,  I  hired  a 
registered  man  and  began  to  enjoy  life.  I 
bought  a  fast  horse  and  drove  around  for 
pleasure.  Before  long  I  noticed  the  sales  began 
to  drop  off,  the  profits  to  lessen,  and  in  time 
the  end  came.  Neglect  of  business  and  per- 
sonal extravagance  undid  me." 

2.  "Three  years  after  receiving  my  diploma 
I  became  the  proprietor  of  a  drug  store.  A 
relative  furnished  the  money  and  put  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  the  stock.  I  pleaded  for  working 
capital,  but  without  avail.  I  endeavored  to  get 
capital  from  the  outside,  but  the  mortgage  pre- 
vented me  from  doing  so.  Thus  I  had  to  pay 
the  long  price  for  everything,  I  couldn't  take 
advantage  of  cash  discounts,  I  couldn't  keep 
up  a'  stock  of  sufficient  size  and  assortment, 
and  I  couldn't  pay  my  bills  promptly.  My 
creditors  got  sore,  and  the  business  died 
a-borning.  It  was  throttled  for  lack  of 
capital." 

3.  "I  completed  my  course  of  pharmacy  in 
one  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  country,  and  I 
was  close  to  the  head  of  the  class.  My  father 
had  money  and  established  me  in  business,  I 
married  a  well-to-do  young  woman.  The  busi- 
ness grew,  more  help  was  required,  but  the 
swelled-head  period  arrived.  Prosperity 
couldn't  be  endured.  I  gave  myself  a  good 
time,  drove  an  automobile,  and  spent  about 
three  hours  a  day  in  the  store.  My  father 
finally  got  wise,  funds  became  short,  the  job- 
bers got  nasty,  and  before  I  knew  it  business 
had  gone  to  the  demnition  bow-wows,  and  the 
sheriff  stepped  in  and  closed  things  out." 

We  present  these  confessions  in  somewhat 
abbreviated   form  without  offering  any  com- 


ment of  our  own.     They  tell  their  own  storv, 
and  contain  their  own  moral. 


PRESCRIPTION  PRICES  ARE  TOO   LOW. 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  inves- 
tigation of  prescription  pricing  conducted  by 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  and  reported 
upon  in  the  March  and  April  issues.  Among 
other  things,  one  very  clear  and  distinct  lesson 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts.    It  is  this: 

Considering  the  time  consumed  in  prescrip- 
tion compounding,  the  amount  of  space  and 
capital  involved,  the  relatively  small  yield,  and 
the  professional  skill  required  by  the  work, 
druggists  do  not  charge  enough  for  prescrip- 
tions. And  more  than  that,  a  surprising  per- 
centage of  them  have  failed  to  advance  their 
prices  during  the  last  few  years  when  costs  all 
along  the  line  have  risen  so  markedly,  and 
profits  have  accordingly  descended. 

What  ought  to  be  done  is  very  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  case  of  Clarence  O.  Bigelow,  the 
well-known  druggist  in  New  York  City.  Mr, 
Bigelow  has  a  large  and  successful  establish- 
ment— big  enough  to  require  the  services  of 
35  or  40  people.  Several  years  ago  he  found 
that  his  expenses  had  materially  increased.  He 
discovered  that  his  clerk  hire  had  advanced  by 
50  per  cent  or  more.  He  saw,  too,  that  the . 
cost  of  material  had  in  many  cases  shot  up. 
There  was  only  one  thing  for  a  wise  merchant 
to  do  under  such  conditions.  Mr.  Bigelow  did 
it.  He  began  to  advance  prices  wherever  he 
could.  This  was  particularly  true  of  prescrip- 
tions, and  the  net  story  is  that  during  the  last 
few  years  he  has  gradually  increased  his  aver- 
age prescription  price  from  43  to  54  cents. 

This  is  good  business.  It  is  good  science. 
It  is  based  on  a  precise  knowledge  of  what 
it  costs  to  do  business.  Many  of  the  druggists 
quoted  in  our  March  number  declared  that  they 
would  like  to  advance  their  prescription  prices, 
and  felt  the  need  of  doing  so,  but  were  afraid 
of  their  competitors.  Well,  here  is  a  man  like 
Mr.  Bigelow  right  in  the  heart  of  the  biggest 
city  in  the  country — in  an  environment  where 
competition  is  keener  than  it  is  almost  any- 
where else.  He  did  what  he  found  was  neces- 
sary, and  he  got  away  with  it. 


We  have  lately  received  a  great  many  photographs  of  drug-store  interiors,  and 
ive  shall  shozu  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  next  month. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THE  RETIREMENT   OF  SECRETARY   BEAL. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  Dr.  James  H. 
Beal,  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  and  Editor  of  the  of- 
ficial Journal,  has  been  compelled  for  reasons 
of  health  to  retire  from  this  dual  position.  E. 
C.  Marshall,  who  was  employed  to  assist  Dr. 
Beal  some  months  ago  as  advertising  manager, 
has  been  made  Acting  Editor  and  Acting  Gen- 


Da.  James  H.  Beal. 


eral  Secretary  until  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  August  next. 

Dr.  Beal  has  not  been  in  good  health  for 
some  years,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  a  break- 
down five  or  six  years  ago.  When  the  Journal 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was  established  he  accepted 
the  editorship  under  protest,  and  he  has  ren- 
dered a  distinct  service  in  starting  the  new  en- 
terprise on  its  way  and  suggesting  the  editorial 
policy  that  should  be  continued  in  the  future. 
He  feels  that  his  work  has  largely  been  done, 
and  in  any  event  his  physical  condition  is  such 
that  it  has  been  impossible  for  him  to  hold  on 
even  until  August. 

The  appointment  of  a  successor  is  a  matter 
of  prime  importance.  The  right  man  will  not 
easily  be  found.  To  the  manifold  qualities  of 
a  good  editor  must  be  added  the  requirements 
of  an  efficient  secretary,  and,  more  than  that, 
the  general  management  of  what  is  coming  to 
be  a  considerable  organization.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  fortunate  that  three  or  four 
months  will  now  be  provided  in  which  to  can- 


vass the  field  and  pick  out  a  man  big  enough, 
broad  enough,  and  well  enough  trained  for 
the  job. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  Dr.  Beal  is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  American  pharmacy. 
He  belongs  in  the  class  of  constructive  thinkers 
of  which  the  world  has  altogether  too  few. 
His  judgment,  too,  is  sound  and  sane,  and  this 
is  a  quality  that  does  not  grow  on  every  bush. 
Fortunately  his  counsels  will  still  be  available 
to  the  Association,  even  though  he  is  no  longer 
its  active  director. 


DEATH  OF  SYDNEY  H.  CARRAGAN. 

The  death  of  Sydney  H.  Carragan,  assistant 
manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  removes  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  entire  drug  trade  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Carragan  had  a  gift  amounting  to  genius 
for  the  making  of  friends.  He  was  a  gen- 
erous, affectionate,  large-hearted  man  who 
went  through  the  world  with  a  smile  and  who 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  rendering  a  real 
service  to  people  or  playing  the  host  with  al- 
most reckless  prodigality. 

For  nearly  two  years  he  had  suffered  greatly. 


Sydney  H.  Carragan. 


but  with  all  the  pain  and  the  discouragement 
of  so  long  an  illness  he  never  lost  that  jovial 
cheer  and  humor  in  which  his  talk  abounded, 
and  he  constantly  joked  with  his  visitors  and 
his  physicians  until  the  very  last.  Mr. 
Carragan  had  been  with  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
since  1885,  always  in  a  responsible  capacity. 
He  was  once  asked  to  furnish  a  biographical 
sketch  of  his  life  and  he  declined  for  the  fol- 
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lowing  reason:  "If  I  should  say  what  I  tliink 
about  myself  I  might  say  too  much,  and  on  the 
other  hand  I  certainly  do  not  care  to  'throw 
myself  down.'  So  there  you  are.  I  believe  in 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  in  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.,  and  with  this  information  you  can  go 
ahead  and  do  your  worst." 

He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons.  One  of 
the  latter  is  in  the  service  of  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.,  and  the  other  is  a  young  attorney  in  New 
York  City. 


W.   H.   KIRN  TAKING  A  WORLD  TRIP. 

William  H.  Kirn,  chief  of  the  Private 
Formula  Department  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 
Detroit,  is  spending  six  months  in  Europe  with 
Mrs.  Kirn  and  the  two  children.  Mr.  Kirn 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  house  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  is  now  realizing  for 
the   first   time   a    long-cherished   dream.      He 


William  H.  Kirn. 


sailed  from  New  York  on  the  S.  S.  Saxonia, 
landing  first  at  Naples.  His  itinerary  includes 
Italy,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  France.  So  well  liked  is 
Mr.  Kirn  by  his  associates  in  P.  D.'s  big  estab- 
lishment that  he  was  given  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  upon  his  departure. 


A    NEW    PHARMACEUTICAL    EDITOR. 

So  far  as  we  may  do  so  with  modesty,  we 
desire  to  welcome  Prof.  Harry  Vin  Arny  to 
the  ranks  of  pharmaceutical  journalism.  He 
has  been  made  managing  editor  of  the  Drug- 
gists Circular  to  succeed  Francis  B.  Hays. 
Professor  Amy's  life  is  too  well  known  to 


need  elaborate  delineation.  He  was  head  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  was  called  to  New  York  two 
or  three  years  ago  to  fill  the  chair  of  pharmacy 

in  the  New  York  College.     His  text-book  rni 


Prof.  Harry  Vin  Arny. 

pharmacy  is  widely  known  and  used.  Pro- 
fessor Arny  is  a  man  of  vigor,  and  he  wields 
the  king's  English  with  directness.  Mr.  Hays, 
we  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  report,  has  found 
that  a  steadily  growing  affliction  of  the  eyes 
has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire  from 
a  profession  which  demands  so  much  applica- 
tion and  concentration. 


CHARLES  R.  SHERMAN  IN  A  NEW  ROLE. 

Everybody  knows  that  Charles  R.  Sherman 
is  one  of  the  "big"  druggists  of  the  country. 
The  Sherman-McConnell  Drug  Co.  has  eight 
or  ten  retail  drug  stores  in  Omaha,  and  they 
are  all  large  and  successful  ones.  On  several 
occasions  Mr.  Sherman  has  distinguished  him- 
self outside  of  pharmacy,  and  now  we  find  that 
he  has  been  rendering  a  decided  service  to  the 
City  of  Omaha  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District. 
During  the  last  eighteen  months  the  water 
plant  has  been  taken  from  private  control  and 
placed  under  public  ownership.  In  that  short 
time  the  water  itself  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, the  service  has  been  enhanced,  a  rate 
reduction  amounting  to  33  1/3  per  cent  has 
been  made,  and  excess  earnings  have  been  piled 
up  of  $4:25,432.08. 

Some  record ! 
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E.  G.  Swift,  Mrs.  Swift,  their  son  LeRoy,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Coleman, 
photographed  in  front  of  the  famous  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra. 


This  is  another  one  of  the  famous  buildings  in  India— the  old 
palace  of  the  King  of  Oudh  at  Agra.  Every  tourist  takes  it  in. 


Here  we  have  the  private  car  used  by  the  Swift  party  on  the 
siding  at  Benares.  Notice  the  coolies  and  other  attendants. 
Labor  is  cheap  in  India ! 


Another  "  private"  car.  This  one  was  used  on  the  tiip  from 
Jaipul  to  Delhi.  To  an  Ameiican  this  car  certainly  presents  a 
unique  appearance. 


A  picture  of  the  Mohurruni  procession  at  Jaipur.  The 
"tabots"  or  floats,  being  carried  in  the  procession,  look  like 
sizable  buildings. 


This  shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S^vift,  and  their  son  Le  Roy,  taking 
the  customary  East-Indian  means  of  transportation  to  Amber, 
the  deserted  city. 


E.  G.  Swift,  publisher  of  the  Bnlletln  of  Pharmacy,  toarfnil  India. 
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Dorothy  Jean  Anderson,  3-ieai-old  daughter         Nonua  Lilian  Wilkinson,  B.A..  daughter 
of  K.  E.  Anderson,  Menomonie,  Wis.  of  J.  Wilkinson,  Brisbane.  Australia. 


Denice  Harriett  and  Doris  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ters of  Ralph  W.  Green,  Elmvvood.  Neb. 


Mother,  wife,  daughter,  and  granddaughter  of  J.  W.  Giesburg.  Kansas  tlty,  Kans.— four 
generations  which  speak  for  themselves  in  interesting  fashion. 


David  R.  Slitkin,  722  Springfield  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  his 
young  hoiieful. 


Mrs.  Charles  J.  Fuhimann  and  her  dsuffhter  Marea  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  V. 


A  pa|{e  of  Dra|{|{lats*  Chlldrea. 
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Dew-drop  Inn,"  cottage  of  J.  W.  Giesburg,  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  15  miles  out  of  town  at  Lake  of  the  Forest. 


Summer  cottage  of  Daisy  A.  Prick,  Audubon,  Iowa,  at  Lake 
Okoboji. 


The  cottage  in  the  center  is  that  of  Alex.  A.  .\lt;icei  un  liit  >iiuii:- 
of  the  lake  at  Windiate  Park,  Mich. 


(Ueiiheim,"   the  summer  home  of  John   H.  Weisel,  Monroe, 
Mich.,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  three  miles  out  of  town. 


The  picturesque  cottage  of  T.  H.  Spence,  of  the  Spence-McCord 
Drug  Co.,  jobbers  in  La  CYosse,  Wis. 


Here  we  have  another  view  of  Mr.  Spence's  cottage.  It  is  located  on 
Eagle  Bluff,  five  miles  above  La  Crosse  on  the  Mississippi  River. 


The  Summer  Cotta|{es  of  Dra^^ists. 
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Rexall,"  motor-boat  of  S.  0.  Madden,  Qrayville,  111. 


"The  Merry  Widow"  launch  of  Daisy  A.  Prick,  of  Audubon,  Iowa. 


Alex.  A.  Mercer  running  his  motor-boat  at  Windiate  Park,  Mich.  Here  we  have  Mr.  Mercer  again,  this  time  saillncr  a  catboat. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Joy,  of  San  Francisco,  motoring  at  Bolinas  II .  1 

Bay  in  California. 


ii:i.  Ohio,   i;  -  incr  3l)  witli   ii  k'ikkI 

deal  of  pleasure. 


How  Dru^tfists  Get  Their  Fan. 
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This  is  an  interior  view  of  the  commodious  Mundis  Drug 
Store,  lola,  Kansas,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pharmacies  in  the 
State.  A  kodak-finishing  department  is  included  in  its  equip- 
ment. 


Speaking  of  commodious  quai  tci  s  Iiltl-,  surely,  might  they  be 
found !  This  is  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Crumpler  Pharmacy, 
Richmond,  Texas.  The  store  is  well  stocked  and  enjoys  a  good 
patronage. 


A  section  of  Drury's  Pharmacy,  140  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury, 
Mass.  This  store  has  recently  been  thoroughly  remodeled, 
is  well  located  and  strictly  up-to-date  in  every  paiticular. 


A  section  of  A.  J.  Maitin"s  drug  store,  corner  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Mi.  M artin  is  a  past 
master  in  the  art  of  displaying  his  waies  to  the  best  advantage. 


Kinsel's  Pharmacy,  Seattle,  Washington.  A  well-developed 
artistic  temperament  is  back  of  every  detail  in  conception 
and  arrangement.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  W.  C.  Kinsel,  operates 
two  stores. 


Interior  view  of  the  pharmacy  of  the  only  Wilhelm  Bodemann, 
Chicago.  Heir  Bodemann  is  seen  in  the  foiegiound  holding  a 
grandchild  atop  a  show-  case,  while  another  giandchild,  a  chip 
from  the  old  block,  stands  beside  him. 


Two  pa^es  of  Dru{t  Stores. 
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E.  A.  Krueger.  Marinette,  Wis.,  has  one  of  the  finest  drug 
stores  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Signs  indicate  that  the 
store  is  pretty  thoroughly  departmentized. 


The  Security  Drug  Co..  St.  Louis,  has  a  store  that  is  rather 
uniquely  arranged.  Notice  the  hexagonal  show-caae  in  the 
center.    Eugene  Kurtz  is  the  proprietor. 


Prescription  staff  in  the  main  store  of  the  Scholtz  Drug  C!o., 
Den vei ,  Col.  Reading  fi  om  the  left :  I.  E.  Kembie,  H.  E.  Schafer, 
R.  B.  McCoy.  W.  Zavitz.  and  A.  Stein. 


This  veiy  attiactiveand  up-to-date  estabii.shiiifiit  wa^  oi.t-nLtl 
along  about  the  first  of  the  present  year  by  Alfred  T.  Weibel  at 
7207  S.  Halsted  Street  in  Chicago. 


Jumping  down  now  into  Texas,  we  have  here  the  store  of 
the  Linden  Drug  Co.,  of  Linden.  D.  H.  Morris  is  the  pro- 
prietor. 


Striking  into  the  West,  we  reach  Hughart  a  Pharmacy  in 
Nampa.  Idaho.  The  proprietor  himaelt  is  aeem  ifmUng  by  tbe 
soda  fountain. 


Two  pa|{es  of  Dra|{  Stores. 


Monthly  Prize  Questions  and  Answers. 

The  children  of  to-day  are  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrou),  and  the  druggist  who  is  alive  to  his  opportunities 
recognizes  this  fact  and  builds  accordingly.  Some  stores  make  a  special  y  of  catering  to  the  little  ones,  and  the 
management  finds  that  it  pays.  At  any  rate,  children  should  be  accorded  every  reasonable  courtesy  and  accom- 
modation. We  are  presenting  this  month  four  exceptionally  good  papers  on  the  subject,  and  they  will  be  found 
brimful  of  sound  sense  and  practical,  helpful  suggestions.  These  papers  have  been  selected  from  an  unusual 
mass  of  material,  which  came  to  our  desk  from  all  parts  of  the  country — an  indication,  we  take  it,  that  the 
matter  is  receiving  thoughtful  attention,  and  that  its  presentation  will  prove  particularly  interesting  to  our  readers. 

What  Are  the  Best  Means  of  Attracting  Children  to  the  Store? 

Answers  to  a  Question  announced  in  March. 


THE  PRIZE- WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  W.  Moulton. 

When  doing  business  in  a  small  town  I 
found  it  very  desirable  to  gain  and  keep  the 
good-will  of  the  children. 

I  made  it  sort  of  a  hobby  to  play  to  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  always  called  them  my  little  store 
boosters.  They  were  my  best  advertisers,  and 
I  catered  to  them  almost  as  much  as  I  did  to 
the  grown-ups;  in  fact  it  was  frequently 
through  the  children  that  I  reached  the  grown 
people. 

I  found  that  it  paid  me  handsomely,  too,  for 
I  not  only  enjoyed  the  greater  part  of  their 
trade  and  the  publicity  they  gave  me  in  their 
homes,  but  I  laid  the  foundation  for  future 
business  with  them. 

I  figured  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day 
were  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  and 
that  if  I  gained  their  respect  and  good- will  now 
I  would  keep  it  and  retain  their  patronage 
later  on. 

I  adopted  many  plans  for  interesting  the 
children,  and  they  responded,  to  my  profit,  in 
more  ways  than  one.  I  recall  one  original 
scheme  in  particular  that  gave  me  a  tremendous 
pull  with  the  boys  and  girls,  and  also  excited  a 
keen  interest  among  the  grown  people. 

It  was  used  as  a  special  feature  in  a  store 
paper  I  had  just  started — in  fact  it  was  really 
the  making  of  that  paper.  I  announced  under 
a  big  headline  that  I  wanted  little  stories,  or 
essays,  not  over  one  hundred  words  long,  writ- 
ten by  the  boys  and  girls  of  certain  ages,  on  the 
subject  of  my  store,  "Why  Moulton's  was  the 
best  place  in  town  at  which  to  trade." 

All  papers  were  to  be  turned  in  by  a  certain 


date,  and  I  offered  a  new  dress  for  the  best 
girl's  story  and  a  new  hat  for  the,  best  boy's 

story. 

competitors'  children  interested. 

I  played  up  the  announcement  with  a  lot  of 
enthusiastic  talk,  and  as  an  extra  inducement  to 
get  them  interested  I  ofifered  a  little  box  of 
candy  to  every  one  who  sent  in  a  story. 

The  essays  were  to  be  enclosed  in  sealed 
envelopes.  I  arranged  with  the  three  ministers 
of  the  town  to  act  as  judges,  and  used  their 
names  in  the  announcement. 

My  idea  was  to  publish  the  essays  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  store  paper,  but  when  the  returns 
came  in  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  they 
made  excellent  reading,  and  the  best  kind  of 
advertising,  for  four  more  of  the  monthly 
issues. 

There  were  not  many  boys  and  girls  in  the 
whole  community  who  did  not  send  me  a  story, 
and  they  were  all  so  original  and  so  different  in 
construction  that  practically  every  one  read 
them  diligently  and  remarked  about  them.  The 
children  were  proud,  too,  to  see  their  names  in 
print ;  and  my  little  store  paper  became  almost 
as  much  sought  for  as  the  weekly  Nezus.  Even 
my  competitors'  children,  whose  fathers  were 
none  too  friendly  with  me,  boosted  my  store 
and  told  why  it  was  the  best  place  in  town  to 
trade.  And  their  letters  were  published  with 
the  rest! 

Another  method  I  used  in  catering  to  the 
children  was  to  keep  an  accurate  mailing  list  of 
their  names,  which  I  obtained  from  the  school 
clerks,  both  in  the  village  and  in  the  adjacent 
country  districts.  I  sent  the  children  little 
cards  or  circulars  occasionally  by  mail,  under 
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their  own  names;  and  at  Christmas  time  and 
at  school  opening  time  they  got  a  special  lot  of 
individual  letters  and  circular  advertising  that 
brought  them  to  the  store  in  surprising 
numbers. 

The  children  appreciate  attentions  shown 
them  and  are  proud  to  be  treated  like  grown 
people. 

On  another  occasion  I  advertised  for  each 
child  to  bring  me  the  date  of  his  or  her  birth, 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  stated  that  the  store 
would  try  not  to  forget  them  on  their 
birthdays. 

The  slips  came  in  fast  enough  because  by 
being  square  with  the  children  we  had  taught 
them  that  anything  we  projected  was  worth 
while  and  would  interest  them. 

I  indexed  the  names  in  a  little  book  accord- 
ing to  the  months,  and  a  little  package  of  some 
kind  was  either  sent  or  mailed  to  the  boys  and 
girls  on  their  birthdays.  So  they  were  certain 
of  at  least  one  birthday  present,  anyway! 

FULL  CONFIDENCE  ESTABLISHED. 

I  also  played  to  the  children  in  all  my  ad- 
vertising, endeavoring  to  make  it  so  interesting 
to  them  that  they  would  watch  for  it  and  read 
it  thoroughly  each  time.  I  instructed  them  in 
my  advertising  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  teacher  does  in  their  lessons.  I  attempted 
to  get  them  in  the  habit  of  studying  my  ads.,  by 
having  them  correct  purposely  misspelled 
words  or  mistakes  in  grammar;  and  they  fre- 
quently came  in  and  asked  me  what  I  was 
going  to  do  next,  or  requested  me  to  repeat 
some  feature  that  had  already  pleased  them. 

When  I  advertised  anything  that  I  partic- 
ularly wanted  the  children  to  read  and  remem- 
ber, I  offered  some  little  gift — usually  candy — 
as  an  inducement  for  them  to  come  in  and  tell 
us,  or  to  write  the  points  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
If  they  did  not  know  the  lesson  thoroughly  I 
would  send  them  back  to  learn  it  over  before 
giving  them  the  candy. 

The  children  talked  about  all  these  things  in 
their  homes,  of  course,  and  this  always  had  its 
influence  on  their  parents,  to  the  store's  ad- 
vantage. 

There  are  many  ways  of  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  they  suggest 
themselves  continually  to  the  live  druggist  who 
is  aw-ake  to  the  advantages  and  opportunities 
that  are  lying  all  about  him.     The  main  point 


is  to  always  be  honest  with  the  children  and 
never  regard  them  lightly  or  as  a  nuisance,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  annoy  you.  Now- 
adays children  have  considerable  money  to 
spend;  moreover,  they  are  frequently  the 
messengers  for  the  whole  family. 

The  druggist  who  can  control  the  children's 
trade  of  the  community  will  have  little  difH- 
culty  in  keeping  the  grown  people  in  line,  and 
he  may  well  regard  the  good-will  of  the  chil- 
dren as  one  of  the  most  important  assets  of 
his  business. 


THE  "CHILDREN'S  STORE." 
By  Sam  P.  Harben. 

As  a  class  the  children  may  be  very  profit- 
ably cultivated.  They  are  immediate  cus- 
tomers ;  they  grow  into  book  customers  quickly, 
The  woman  who  made  your  store  headquarters 
when  a  child  will  be  your  customer  when  she 
weds. 

I  have  always  specialized  along  this  line,  and 
my  store  is  known  as  the  "Children's  Store." 

Beginning  the  school  year,  I  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  have  a  nicely-printed  ruler  for  each 
school  pupil ;  also  a  lot  of  heavy  white  ducking 
made  into  book  satchels,  with  my  name  and 
some  little  catch-line  printed  on  them.  Later 
in  the  season  I  give  out  pencils  with  my  ad. 
printed  on  them.  Any  time  I  can  get  a  bunch 
of  nice  motto  cards,  advertising  bookmarks, 
etc.,  I  stamp  them  properly  with  my  card  and 
place  them  on  the  table  for  the  children. 

SPECIAL  DAY  REMEMBRANCES. 

At  Thanksgiving  time  cut-out  turkeys  are 
given  the  smaller  children;  Valentine's  day  is 
always  taken  advantage  of,  and  a  nice  little 
souvenir  given  away ;  and  on  St.  Patrick's  day 
shamrocks  are  distributed  free  to  evi-rv  child 
that  comes  into  our  store. 

On  opening  day  for  our  summer  fountain 
trade  all  children  are  given,  absolutely  free,  all 
the  drinks  and  cones  they  can  stand.  If  a  child 
eats  a  dozen  cones,  they  are  given  to  him  just 
as  freely  as  one  would  be  handed  out. 

All  through  the  year  the  children  are  re- 
membered in  such  little  ways. 

My  clerks  receive  special  instructions  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  children.  The  little  ones 
are  met  at  the  door,  and  if  rather  small  and  in 
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an  embarrassed  state  of  mind,  they  are  cuddled 
up  with  an  arm  over  the  shoulder  and  asked 
what  it  is  they  want. 

If  they  want  to  buy  something  and  are  not 
sure  what  it  is  they  are  after,  we  always  tele- 
phone the  home.  If  they  have  a  dime  and 
want  something  for  their  own  use,  we  allow 
them  what  time  they  require  in  which  to  make 
up  their  little  minds ;  and  then  give  their  wants 
every  possible  care.  And  if  after  buying  a  ten- 
cent  French  harp,  or  some  stick  candy,  or  a 
white  rubber  ball,  or  any  one  of  the  scores  of 
alluring  things  they  want,  and  after  getting 
home  they  are  disappointed  because  mamma 
does  not  like  it,  or  because  it  does  not  prove 
just  what  they  thought  it  would  be,  every  child 
knows  that  "Harben"  will  give  the  money 
back,  and  not  quarrel  with  them  about  it, 
either ! 

CHILDREN  DO  NOT  FORGET. 

I  can  cite  scores  of  instances  where  mamma 
sent  little  Hazel  or  Jimmie  "to  the  drug  store" 
and  did  not  specify  what  store,  and  the  little 
one  always  hunted  up  the  "children's  store." 
They  soon  learn  to  have  confidence  in  your 
store,  in  your  goods,  in  you.  Nothing  pleases 
quite  so  well  when  bought  from  any  other 
store. 

In  only  a  few  short  years  the  children  are 
approaching  maturity  and  are  buying  for  them- 
selves. Only  a  few  years  more  and  these 
"children"  will  be  sending  little  ones  of  their 
own  to  the  drug  store.  And  remembering  past 
fair  treatment,  they  are  satisfied  that  "because 
it's  a  child"  no  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the 
tiny  messenger. 

I  consider  my  children's  trade  the  cream  of 
my  business;  and  during  the  fifteen  years  I 
have  been  here  my  books  have  shown  a  nice 
gain  each  season. 


GENUINE   INTEREST   AND    KINDLY 
ATTENTION. 

By  a.  L.  Remington. 

Courtesy  and  attention  go  farther  with  most 
children  than  prizes  and  souvenirs.  I  speak  to 
every  child  whom  I  meet  on  the  street.  If  I 
do  not  know  his  name,  I  merely  say  "Hello:" 
but  1  make  it  a  point  to  get  his  name  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Just  last  week  I  met  a  "six-year-old"  who 
had  only  been  in  the  locality  a  short  time.     I 


greeted  him  with  "Hello,  Fred,"  and  after  I 
passed  I  heard  him  say  in  a  tone  of  surprised 
wonder  to  his  companion,  "Why,  that  man 
knows  my  name!" 

There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  courtesy 
may  be  shown  to  the  child ;  he  often  needs  help 
in  opening  or  closing  the  door,  or  in  climbing 
into  a  chair  beside  his  mother  at  the  soda  table. 
We  can  make  ourselves  "solid"  with  him  by 
showing  him  these  little  attentions  and  at  the 
same  time  talking  to  him  on  his  own  level. 

The  worst  possible  discourtesy  to  a  child  is 
to  keep  him  waiting  out  of  his  turn  until  all 
the  adults  have  been  served.  My  own  children 
have  come  home  after  having  been  sent  on  an 
errand  by  their  mother  and  complained  that 
"Mr.  Blank  waited  on  all  the  big  folks  and 
never  looked  at  us."  Children  learn  at  a  very 
early  age  to  avoid  the  places  where  they  are 
thus  treated.  They  also  learn  at  an  early  age 
to  appreciate  quality  and  service.  If  we  sell  a 
child  some  stale  candy  or  a  torn  tablet,  he  may 
not  say  anything  at  the  time,  but  he  is  almost 
sure  to  go  somewhere  else  for  his  next  pur- 
chase, whether  for  himself  or  his  mother. 

Wait  on  the  children  with  all  possible 
promptness,  especially  if  it  is  nearly  time  for 
the  fatal  "last  bell."  You  can't  afford  to  be 
responsible  for  making  a  child  late  at  school. 
Tardiness  shows  on  his  report-card,  which  he 
carries  home  at  the  end  of  the  month ;  and  we 
do  not  want  it  said  that  we  spoiled  his  record 
by  failing  to  wait  on  him  promptly. 

School  tablets  are  now  made  with  a  large 
variety  of  pictures  on  the  front  cover,  and  one 
may  gain  or  lose  the  confidence  of  the  child  in 
many  cases  just  in  the  way  in  which  he  hands 
out  these  pictures.  The  husky  lad  of  ten  or 
twelve  doesn't  care  for  a  tablet  the  front  cover 
of  which  shows  a  lot  of  little  tots  dancing 
round  a  May-pole;  and  a  picture  of  Ty  Cobb 
lacing  out  a  Uner  does  not  appeal  to  the  dainty 
little  lass  of  seven. 

My  own  experience  has  been  that  genuine 
interest  coupled  with  kindly  attention  brings 
the  children  and  h(^lds  them.  Many  boys  and 
girls  who  were  "five-year-olds"  ten  years  ago 
and  had  to  have  their  mothers  "write  it  down,'* 
when  they  were  sent  here  for  something,  are 
now  buying  cameras  and  baseball  mitts  for 
themselves.  And  I  expect  to  have  their 
patronage  and  good-will  as  long  as  they  live 
within  reach  of  my  store. 
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A   WORD-FORMING  CONTEST. 
By  Nora  I.  Mitchell. 

In  dealing  with  children  we  find  that  smiles 
attract  much  better  than  frowns.  In  China  it 
is  said  that  a  man  who  does  not  smile  cannot 
keep  a  shop. 

When  the  parents  are  forever  trying  to  get 
something  for  nothing,  the  children  catch  the 
spirit  too,  and  some  trifle,  that  costs  nothing, 
is  often  satisfying  to  them.  It  takes  so  little  to 
please  a  child !  An  empty  Sen-sen  box,  an  ad- 
vertising memorandum  book,  or  a  bright  pic- 
ture-card means  a  great  deal  to  the  little  girl 
or  boy. 

Some  years  ago  a  certain  druggist  in  Ohio 
filled  the  sweet  tooth  of  the  children  with  a 
kind  of  inexpensive  candy — colored  candy 
beans.  He  kept  a  whole  box  of  them  on  his 
counter  near  his  scales,  and  whenever  a  child 
came  with  a  note  for  a  bottle  of  soothing  syrup 
for  the  baby,  he  would  hand  out  a  handful  of 
that  magic  candy.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  all 
errands  came  to  Mr.  C.'s  store  ever  after. 

Broken  sticks  of  licorice,  candy  that  your 
case  looks  better  without,  tastes  pretty  good  to 
the  youngsters,  if  it  can  be  had  for  nothing. 

THE  MAGIC  JACK-KNIFE. 

A  mother  once  sent  her  ten-year-old  boy 
down-town  to  purchase  a  pair  of  hose  for  him- 
self, so  he  could  attend  a  party  that  afternoon. 
On  the  way  he  accidentally  met  some  boys  on 
the  street  who  had  been  to  N.'s,  and  every  one 
of  them  had  a  wonderful  jack-knife.  Well,  he 
walked  eight  extra  blocks  to  get  his  hose.  He 
missed  the  party,  but  that  night  he  showed  his 
father  a  jack-knife  with  a  big  "N"  on  the 
handle  of  it.    The  father  was  as  much  pleased 


as  the  boy  and  said,  "That's  fine!  I  think  we 
will  go  there  to  get  your  new  suit."  And  they 
did. 

A  kindergarten  teacher  asked  to  bring  her 
pupils  into  a  certain  store  to  see  the  toys,  when 
Christmas. was  not  far  away. 

"Certainly,"  the  proprietor  said,  and  imme- 
diately instructed  his  clerks  to  show  them  every 
courtesy. 

All  the  mechanical  toys  were  set  to  moving, 
every  talking  doll  was  made  to  talk,  and  near 
the  door  a  basket  was  placed  containing  a  treat 
for  them.  In  a  day  or  so  many  returned  with 
their  parents,  and  a  lot  of  toys  disappeared 
from  the  shelves. 

A  tablet  given  for  every  black  cat  cut  out  of 
black  paper  by  a  boy  or  girl  within  an  age  limit, 
creates  a  lot  of  enthusiasm.  A  window  display 
of  these  cats  should  be  made,  when  they're 
all  in. 

DO  NOT  LIKE  "NICKNAMES." 

A  prize  given  for  the  most  words  made  from 
the  firm's  name,  besides  bringing  the  children 
into  the  store,  impresses  that  name  upon  the 
mind  of  every  child  who  tries  for  the  prize. 

Never  destroy  anything  that  will  make  a 
child  happy. 

When  they  come  in  and  ask  for  empty  'gar 
boxes,  if  you  do  not  have  one  tell  them  you  will 
save  one  for  them.  They  may  come  back  twice 
every  day  for  a  week  to  get  that  box,  but  be 
patient.    They  are  forming  a  good  habit ! 

Did  you  ever  see  a  boy  that  liked  to  be  called 
"Bub,"  or  "Sonny?"  Or  a  girl  who  liked  to 
have  folks  call  her  "Sis"  or  "Ketura?"  Learn 
the  children's  names,  and  use  them. 

Courtesy  is  never  lost.  It  is  never  wasted. 
Even  the  smallest  child  will  respond  to  it. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  NEXT  CONTEST. 

This  department  is  in  the  hands  of  the  big  family  of  Bulletin  readers,  and  the  heartiest  co-operation 
is  earnestly  urged.     The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  contest: 

Should  goods  on  display  always  bear  a  price  tag  ?   Submitted  by  Fred  A.  Bockmam,  Utica.  N.  Y. 
How  can  we  best  handle  the  constantly  growing  business  in  biological  products  ? 

Submitted  by  Walter  M.  Chase,  Bangor,  Me. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  We  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  answers,  if 
printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Every  answer  must  be  at  least  500  words  long  and  in 
our  hands  by  Jul\f  1 0. 


A  Group  of  Prize-winning  Formulas. 

Early  in  the  year  toe  offered  $20  in  prizes  for  formulas  for  chapped-hand  preparations — $10  for  the  best 
formula,  $5  each  for  the  second  and  third  best,  respectively.  A  Wealth  of  material  Was  submitted,  so  much, 
in  fact,  that  it  required  the  services  of  three  experts  for  some  time  to  sift  out,  eliminate,  and  determine  who  were 
entitled  to  the  awards.  We  are  printing  the  result  of  the  judge's  decisions  below,  supplementing  the  winning 
formulas  with  a  number  of  others  which  were  deemed  particularly  meritorious.  Ever})  druggist  has  repeated 
calls  during  the  ^earfor  preparations  of  this  nature.  In  case  the  formula  he  has  been  using  has  not  proved  in 
every  wa^  satisfactory,  we  feel  confident  that  a  careful  perusal  of  this  article  cannot  fail  to  prove  profitable. 


FIRST  PRIZE  FORMULA. 

Submitted  by  John  C.  Mullenix,  Tipton,  Ind. 

The  formula: 

CYDONIUM    CHAP   RELIEF. 

Cydonium 4  ounces. 

Warm  water 4  pints. 

Glycerin 1  pint. 

Witch-hazel   1  pint. 

Alcohol   1  pint. 

Rose-water 1  pint. 

Boric  acid 1^  ounces. 

Perfumed  spirits  (N.  F.) 4  drachms. 

Tinct.  benzoin 1  drachm. 

Use  only  first-class  quince  seed,  which  is  entirely 
free  from  worms.  Clean  the  seed  thoroughly  and  add 
it  to  the  four  pints  of  warm  water  and  macerate  for 
one  hour,  with  frequent  agitation.  Then  strain  without 
pressure  through  muslin,  and  if  necessary  add  enough 
cold  water  through  the  strainer  to  obtain  four  pints  of 
mucilage.  Dissolve  the  perfumed  spirit  in  the  alcohol, 
then  dissolve  the  boric  acid  in  the  rose-water,  and  add 
the  witch-hazel  and  glycerin;  add  the  aqueous  mixture 
to  the  alcoholic  liquid,  stirring  constantly,  and  then  add 
this  to  the  cold  mucilage  very  slowly,  and  with  active 
stirring.  Lastly  add  the  tincture  of  benzoin  and  mix 
well.  The  completed  preparation  should  be  strained  at 
least  four  times. 

Irish  moss  makes  an  excellent  mucilage  for 
a  preparation  of  this  nature,  but  it  requires  a 
different  line  of  treatment:  One  and  one-half 
ounces  Irish  moss  per  gallon,  boil  in  double 
boiler,  and  strain  and  add  the  other  ingredients 
"per  secundum  artem."  This  also  makes  a 
first-class  toilet  cream. 


SECOND  PRIZE  FORMULA. 

Submitted  by  F.  P.  Theriot,  Ph.G.,  Madisonville,  La. 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched V/i  ounces. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds 1  drachm. 

Soft  soap  (as  white  as  possible)  .60  grains. 

Rose-water  12  ounces. 

Oil  of  rose 5  drops. 

Alcohol 3  ounces. 


Make  an  emulsion  of  the  sweet  almond  oil,  soap  and 
water,  strain  and  incorporate  the  oil  of  rose,  previously 
dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  Beat  up  the  blanched  almonds 
in  a  scrupulously  clean  mortor,  adding  portions  of  the 
rose-water  by  degrees,  and  emulsify.  When  emulsion 
is  finished,  strain  without  pressure  through  clean, 
washed  musHn,  and  add. 

Mr.  Theriot  says:  "The  ladies  say  it's  a 
pippin !"  He  calls  the  preparation  Theriot's 
Milk  of  Roses. 


THIRD   PRIZE  FORMULA. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  Criddle,  Oregon,  Wis. 

Mr.  Criddle,  whose  business  is  operated 
under  the  designation,  "The  Oregon  Drug 
Co.,"  has  this  to  say  concerning  his  prepara- 
tion: "We  have  been  making  this  lotion  for 
twelve  vears,  and  our  sales  now  rim  about  300 


LOTION 


THE    BEST    PREPARATION    IN    USE 

ron    CHAPPED    HANDS, 

I  FACE    AND    tlPS.    SUNBURN,    TAN 

on   ANY   ROUGHNESS   OF 

THE   SKIN 


THE  OREGON  DRUG  CO. 

INCORPOR«TEO 
5|OREGON,  WISCONSIN 


Label  used  by  the  Oregon  Drag  Co. 

bottles  a  year.    We  put  it  up  in  3-  and  6-ounce 
bottles,  and  sell  it  for  15  cents  and  25  cents, 


One  of  the  features  slated- for  early  publication  in  the  Bulletin  is  a  series  of  pictures- 
showing  homes  of  druggists  of  an  unusually  attractive  character. 
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according  to  size.    I  am  sending  a  specimen  of 
the  label  we  use." 
The  formula: 

ROSALINE    LOTION. 

Gum  tragacanth V/i  ounces. 

Boric  acid 40  grains. 

Glycerin 16  ounces. 


Carbolic  acid 1  ounce. 

Soft  water q.  s.  ad  1  gallon. 

Soluble  rose,  P.  D.  &  Co.,  sufficient  to  scent. 

Macerate  the  gum  in  one  quart  of  cold  water  for  24 
hours,  add  other  ingredients,  and  strain  through  cheese- 
cloth. Beat  the  solution  with  an  egg-beater  until  a  uni- 
form, creamy  mixture  is  obtained.  Color  a  light  pink 
with  a  few  drops  of  red  aniline  in  alcohol. 


FORMULAS  RECEIVING  HONORABLE  MENTION. 


The  following  formulas  have  been  selected 
by  the  judges  as  worthy  of  honorable  mention: 

ALMONDO   CREME. 

Sumbitted  by  George  J.  Evans,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

White  wax 8  ounces. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds 8  ounces. 

Po.  white  Castile  soap 8  ounces. 

Glycerin  4  ounces. 

Ext.  Cashmere  Bouquet 2  drachms. 

Ext.  violet  2  drachms. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 8  drops. 

Alcohol   Vz  ounce. 

Directions. — Melt  the  wax  and  add  the  oil  of  sweet 
almonds.  To  this  add  the  Castile  soap,  previously  dis- 
solved in  ^  gallon  of  warm  water.  Add  soap  solution, 
while  warm,  to  first  solution,  also  warm ;  add  slowly, 
shaking  thoroughly.  When  cold,  add  the  glycerin.  Mix 
the  oil  and  the  extracts  in  the  alcohol,  and  add  last.  To 
finish,  add  water  to  make  one  gallon.  Strain  through 
cheese-cloth. 


2.  Inexpensive,  allowing  immense  profit. 

3.  Harmless  and  effective.    Results  will  not 
be  surpassed  by  the  usual  complicated  and  ex- 


MENTHOLATED  TOILET  CREAM. 

Submitted  by  M.  Joseph  Fadgen,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Powd.  tragacanth 4  drachms. 

Menthol  cryst 40  grains. 

Tr.  benzoin .2  drachms. 

Glycerin 1  ounce. 

Perfume  2  drachms. 

Alcohol 2i/2  ounces. 

Water q.  s.  ad  32  ounces. 

For  perfume: 

Oil  of  bergamot 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  lavender  flowers 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  cloves 5^  ounce. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 80  minims. 

Vanillin  40  grains. 

Directions. — Place  the  alcohol  in  a  quart  bottle  and 
dissolve  the  menthol,  perfume  and  tincture  of  benzoin 
in  this.  Add  the  tragacanth,  agitating  until  free  of 
lumps.  Now  add  one  pint  of  water,  all  at  once,  and 
shake  the  bottle  vigorously.  You  now  have  a  nice, 
thick  cream.  Add  glycerin  and  water  to  fill  the  bottle, 
then  strain  through  cheese-cloth. 

Mr.  Fadgen  claims  the  following  advantages 
for  his  preparation: 

1.  Easily  and  quickly  made. 


John  C.  Mullenix,  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  this  formula 
contest. 

pensive    mixture,    which    sometimes    requires 
days  to  make. 


COLOGNE  CREAM. 

Submitted  by  Frank  P.  Robinson,  CarrolHon,  Mo. 

Quince  seed Ij4  drachms. 

Boric  acid  Y2  drachm. 

Glycerin  2  ounces. 

Spts.  vini  rect 3  ounces. 

Phenol 1/2  drachm. 

Cologne  water  1  ounce. 

Oil  lavender  flowers 20  drops. 

Glycerite  of  starch 2  ounces. 

Dist.  ext.  witch-hazel q.  s.  ad  16  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  boric  acid  in  eight  ounces  of  water;  add 
the  quince  seed  and  macerate  for  twenty- four  hours; 
then  press  through  a  straining  cloth.  To  this  add  the 
glycerin,  phenol,  and  the  glycerite  of  starch  well  mixed. 
Mix  the  cologne  and  oil  with  the  alcohol.  Add  the 
solution  to  the  mucilage,  mix  thoroughly,  and  press 
through  a  straining  cloth. 
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This  formula  has  been  used  continuously  for 
thirty  years  for  chapped  hands  and  roughness 
of  the  face,  and  enjoys  a  better  demand  to-day 
than  ever  before. 


CYDONIA    CREAM. 

Submitted  by  C.  S.  Hanks,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Quince  seed  4  ounces. 

Warm  water 4  pints. 

Rose-water 3  pints. 

Sodium  borate 1  ounce. 

Glycerin  4  ounces. 

Alcohol 16  ounces. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 60  minims. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  can  be  used  instead  of  the  oil 
of  rose  geranium. 

If  an  after-shave  cream  is  desired,  30  grains  of  men- 
thol may  be  added. 

Wash  the  quince  seed  and  crack  up  in  a  mortar ; 
then  add  to  the  warm  water  and  macerate  two  hours. 
Strain  through  muslin  and  add  enough  cold  water  to 
make  4  pints  of  mucilage. 

Mix  the  balance  of  the  ingredients  as  follows :  Dis- 
solve the  sodium  borate  in  the  rose-water  and  add  th* 
alcohol,  in  which  the  oil  has  previously  been  dissolved. 

Mix  the  two  solutions,  shake,  and  strain ;  strain  sev- 
eral times. 

The  perfume  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  fancy. 


TWO   PRODUCTS. 

Submitted  by  John  Culley,  Ph.G.,  Ogden,   Utah. 

We  quote  an  excellent  point  from  Mr.  Cul- 
ley's  communication: 

"We  make  and  sell  two  preparations  for  this 
purpose,  and  thereby  double  the  sale.  The 
treatment  consists  of  a  liquid  toilet  cream  and 
a  cold  cream. 

"No  two  persons'  skin  is  the  same,  and  no 
one  preparation  will  produce  the  same  results 
on  every  kind  of  skin.  Some  skins  are  very 
dry,  harsh,  roughen  easily;  and  such  a  skin 
needs  a  greasy  cold  cream  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Other  skins  are  more  or  less  greasy, 
and  require  a  glycerin  cream  to  put  them  in 
good  shape.  Our  argument  is  that  every  per- 
son needs  both  the  creams  to  keep  the  skin  in 
first-class  condition. 

"We  recommend  the  liquid  cream  for  day 
use  and  when  going  out  into  the  air,  as  it  can 
be  applied  quickly  and  dries  good.  Face  pow- 
der can  be  dabbed  on  immediately,  and  ad- 
heres better ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  lotion 
keeps  the  skin  from  chapping  and  tanning,  pre- 
vents the  weather  from  smarting  and  stinging, 
and  helps  to  heal  the  chaps  already  formed. 


"Then,  at  night,  use  the  cold  cream  for  heal- 
ing and  cleansing  purposes.  To  heal  and  clean 
the  skin  you  must  have  grease  of  some  kind. 
Apply  very  liberally,  allow  to  stay  on  as  long 
as  possible,  and  then  remove  with  a  damp  cloth. 
The  skin  will  then  be  perfectly  clean,  free  from 
dirt  and  impurities  collected  during  the  day, 
and  any  roughness  and  chappy  condition  will 
soon  disappear.  One  or  two  days'  treatment 
is  usually  enough  to  cure  any  ordinary  case  of 
chaps  or  roughness.  The  continued  use  of  this 
treatment  will  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the 
trouble. 

"The  above  talk  sounds  like  a  patent  medi- 
cine advertisement,  but  it  is  the  argument  we 
put  up,  and  it  sells  the  goods." 

The  following  are  the  formulas  for  the 
creams : 

LIQUID   TOILET   CREAM. 

Quince  seed  1^4  pounds. 

Hot  water,  .q.  s.  to  make  mucilage  2Y2  gals. 

Wash  the  quince  seed  with  cold  water,  add  the  hot 
water  and  let  stand  about  twelve  hours,  then  strain  with  , 
moderate  pressure.     Add  more  water  to  the  seed  and 
strain  till  you  get  the  required  quantity  of  mucilage. 
Then  add  to  the  above — 

Extract  witch-hazel  10  pints. 

Mix  very  thoroughly. 

To  the  above  add  the  following  mixture : 

Borax  5  ounces. 

Glycerin 5  pounds. 

Mix  with  heat,  and  then  add  the  following: 

Menthol 25  grains. 

Triple  extract 5  ounces. 

Alcohol 5  pints. 

Mix  and  add  all  to  the  first  mixture  and  strain. 
Put  up  in  a  four-ounce  bottle,  label  properly,  and 
sell  for  25  cents. 

COLD   CREAM. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds 51  ounces. 

Lanum,  anhydrous  7^/2  ounces. 

Paraffin 10  ounces. 

White  wax  12  ounces. 

Borax 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 3  drachms. 

Oil  of  rose,  artificial 3  drachms. 

Water,  hot 18  ounces. 

Melt  together,  on  a  water-bath,  the  oil  of  almonds, 
lanum  wax,  and  paraffin.  Dissolve  the  borax  in  the  hot 
water  and  add  it,  all  at  once,  to  the  melted  wax  and 
oil.  Stir  and  beat  continuously  till  nearly  set,  then  add 
the  rose  oils,  mixing  thoroughly.  Box  while  still  warm 
in  two-ounce  jars. 

Sell  for  25  cents. 


CIGARS  IN  A 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  WINDOW 


It  is  one  thing  to  put  an  artistic  trim  in  the 
windows;  it  is  quite  another  to  put  in  a  trim 
that  actually  sells  goods. 

A  multiplicity  of  trims  are  merely  artistic. 
They  attract  notice ;  excite  comment ;  but  they 
do  not  press  down  very  hard  on  the  cash  regis- 
ter keys. 

The  window  which  is  pictured  in  connection 
with  this  article  helped  sell  nearly  1600  cigars 


A  false  floor  was  put  in  the  window,  which 
slanted  upward  and  backward  slightly.  Two 
home-made  holders  were  constructed,  and  one 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  eagle.  These  hold- 
ers, which  were  covered  with  white  crepe 
paper,  were  in  the  form  of  crosses,  and  each 
held,  invitingly  tilted,  four  boxes  of  cigars. 
White  crepe  paper  was  used  on  the  floor  of  the 
window,  and  in  other  places  where  a  covering 


in  one  day.  That  day  was  Fourth  of  July,  last 
year,  and  the  store  which  reaped  this  harvest 
was  that  of  Esser  Bros.,  415  Grand  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  general  contour  of  the  window  was  tri- 
angular. Once-used  packing  cases  were  em- 
ployed to  build  up  the  superstructure,  the 
boxes  being  covered  with  cloth.  A  large  stuffed 
American  eagle  (borrowed  for  the  occasion 
from  a  friend)  was  placed  at  the  apex,  and 
suspended  above  the  bird  was  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  In  the  bird's  talons  were 
two  flags,  also,  these  flags  being  tastefully 
draped  over  a  sign  which  bore  the  legend — "A 
National  Cigar  for  Good  Americans." 


was  needed.  The  total  cost  of  the  display,  not 
figuring  labor,  did  not  exceed  seventy-five 
cents. 

There  is  nothing  startlingly  original  about 
this  window,  but  its  psychology  is  well- 
conceived.  The  linking  of  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  day  with  a  popular  brand  of  cigars  is 
what  turned  the  trick.  This  linking  was  done 
artistically,  and  was  not  overdone. 

However,  it  cannot  be  said  the  phenomenal 
sales  mentioned  above  were  due  altogether  to 
this  trim.  Acting  in  consonance  with  the  win- 
dow were  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  the  ex- 
cellent location  enjoyed  by  Esser  Brothers' 
store. 
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327  DRUGGISTS 

AND  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN 


It  will  be  recalled  that  the  March  and  April 
issues  of  the  Bulletin  contained  articles  on 
prescription-pricing  based  on  data  supplied  by 
our  readers.  Five  hundred  return  post-cards 
were  mailed  out.  Certain  questions  were 
asked,  and  the  responses  received — 272  in 
number — constituted  the  foundation  on  which 
we  built.  The  cards  were  assorted,  compared, 
analyzed,  and  a  number  of  conclusions  which 
could  not  well  be  avoided  were  worked  into 
the  articles  mentioned. 

The  names  constituting  the  mailing-list  were 
selected  at  random.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
get  certain  men's  views.  What  we  wanted  was 
a  miniature  reflection  of  prescription-pricing 
conditions  as  they  existed  throughout  the  en- 
tire United  States, 

Encouraged  by  the  result  of  our  previous 
canvas,  we  sent  out  500  more  cards  a  short 
time  ago,  the  information  sought  this  time 
bearing  on  the  soda  fountain  situation.  We 
received  327  replies,  these  coming  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  except  Montana,  and  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia.  The  cards 
bore  the  following  questions: 


1.  Do  you  get  5  or  10  cents  for  ice-cream 
soda? 

2.  What  do  you  estimate  the  average  cost  of 
a  glass  of  ice-cream  soda  to  be? 

3.  What  portion  of  the  total  annual  sales  of 
your  store  is  represented  by  soda-fountain  re- 
ceipts? 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  serving  of  pie,  sand- 
wiches, and  coffee  at  the  fountain? 


Over  a  quarter  of  the  responses  received 
gave  the  information  that  the  druggists  did 
not  operate  fountains  in  their  stores;  to  be 
specific,  98  replied  in  this  manner.  This  did 
not  bar  them  from  answering  the  fourth 
question,  however;  and  it  probably  goes  with- 
out saying  that  a  number  of  good,  fat,  healthy 
bricks  were  heaved  at  the  luncheonette.  We'll 
get  to  that  later. 

Of  the  229  remaining,  59  get  five  cents  for 
ice  cream  soda;  166  get  ten  cents;  3  sell  both 
five-  and  ten-cent  ice  cream  sodas;  1  (in  Ne- 


BASED  ON  A  POST-CARD  CANVASS 

vada)  gets  ten  cents  for  an  ice  cream  soda  if 
trimmed  merely  with  a  syrup,  and  fifteen  cents 
if  a  crushed  fruit  is  used;  and  2  (one  in  Ari- 
zona and  one  in  Idaho)  get  fifteen  cents,  or 
two  for  a  quarter. 

THE  FIVE-CENT  SODA. 

Those  who  sell  ice  cream  soda  for  five  cents 
are  sadly  in  the  minority.  To  one  druggist 
who  does,  there  are  three  druggists  who  do  not. 

Those  who  get  only  five  cents  would  like  to 
raise  the  figure  to  ten,  but  do  not  deem  it  wise 
to  do  so.  One  man  writes :  "We  can't  get  but 
five  cents  here.  We  use  7-ounce  glasses."  An- 
other man  says:  "I  find  it  hard  to  put  up  a 
ten-cent  drink,  as  the  price  has  always  been 
five  cents."  Still  another  writes:  "We  started 
a  movement  to  get  ten  cents,  but  the  Greeks 
refused  to  join  us." 

A  man  in  Ohio  raps  the  five-cent  soda  rather 
hard.  He  says:  "Ice  cream  sodas  sold  at  five 
cents  in  a  store  doing  a  small  business  can  be 
looked  on  in  no  other  way  but  as  advertising." 

The  cards  bear  no  evidence  of  attempts  to 
defend  the  five-cent  ice  cream  soda.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  recognized  that  five  cents  isn't 
enough.     Many  cards  are  frankly  apologetic. 

When  we  get  to  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  the 
five-cent  ice  cream  soda  we  encounter  the 
widest  disparity.  Here  is  the  way  a  tabula- 
tion looks:  two  druggists  claim  that  it  costs 
them  2  cents;  two  that  it  costs  2^4  cents;  four 
that  it  costs  2^  cents;  fourteen  that  it  costs  3 
cents ;  sixteen  that  it  costs  3  ^  cents ;  four  that 
it  costs  3%  cents;  ten  that  it  costs  4  cents;  and 
one  that  it  costs  5  cents ! 

Our  cost  question  was  so  phrased  that  defi- 
nite figures  were  not  required.  We  called  for 
an  estimate,  merely.  But  the  wide  range  cov- 
ered by  these  estimates  points  to  one  of  three 
conditions:  either  the  size  of  the  glass,  or  dish, 
varies  greatly,  or  else  the  standard  of  material 
is  high  in  some  cases  and  low  in  others — 
either  one  of  these  conditions  prevails  or  else 
the  estimates,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  merely  off- 
hand guesses.  We  are  rather  inclined  toward 
the  latter  belief. 

In  a  great  many  places,  it  seems,  it  is  the 
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custom  not  to  figure  costs,  but  to  watcli  com- 
petition. If  Brown  uses  a  12-ounce  glass, 
Smith  must.  If  Smith  uses  an  eight-to-the-pint 
disher,  Brown  must.  And  thus  the  standard 
is  gradually  shoved  up  until  the  margin  of 
profit  becomes  microscopic  or  disappears  alto- 
gether. 

COST-KNOWLEDGE  ESSENTIAL. 

While  the  task  of  getting  at  the  cost  of  an 
ice  cream  soda  is  rather  a  difficult  problem, 
still  there  is  no  excuse  handy  for  the  dealer 
who  does  not  make  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  lay 
bare  so  basic  a  principle.  An  ice  cream  soda 
is  as  much  a  commodity  as  a  hair-brush,  and 
should  be  marketed  in  much  the  same  manner. 
The  idea  should  not  be  indulged  in  that  soda 
fountain  profits  are  so  prodigally  liberal  that 
they  will  stand  all  sorts  of  carelessness  and 
abuse,  for  this  isn't  so.  In  common  with  many 
other  profits,  fountain  profits  are  shrinking, 
this  being  due  not  particularly  so  much  to  ad- 
vances in  cost  of  material  as  to  rising  stand- 
ards.    Any  old  thing  won't  do,  any  more. 

So  the  only  wise  course  is  to  know  costs, 
not  only  the  original  cost  of  the  goods,  but  the 
cost  of  selling  the  goods,  also.  In  those  cases 
where  the  fountain  is  in  charge  of  special  help 
hired  for  that  purpose,  and  for  that  purpose 
only,  this  combined  task  is  comparatively  easy. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  man  who 
has  progressed  to  the  stage  where  his  fountain 
can  be  placed  in  charge  of  special  help  knows 
costs  and  expenses.  He  wouldn't  be  where  he 
is  if  he  wasn't  a  business  man;  and  a  business 
man  knows  these  things.  It's  the  little  fellow, 
the  struggler,  who's  careless,  usually;  just  the 
man  who  shouldn't  be — who  can't  afford  to  be. 

Taking  up  now  the  cost  of  the  ten-cent  soda, 
Ave  find  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  of 
those  who  get  ten  cents  responded  to  our  call 


for  an  estimate ;  and  here,  again,  we  encounter 
a  bewildering  spread  of  numerals.  The  figure 
runs  from  three  cents  to  seven-and-a-half 
cents.  Six  druggists  place  the  estimate  at  3 
cents;  twelve  at  3J4  cents;  thirty  at  4  cents; 
two  at  4^  cents;  one  at  4^  cents;  forty-two 
at  5  cents;  four  at  5J/^  cents;  forty  at  6  cents; 
eight  at  6J^  cents;  four  at  6%  cents;  two  at  7 
cents;  and  two  at  7^  cents. 

According  to  these  figures,  the  average  esti- 
mated cost  is  a  trifle  above  five  cents. 

These  figures,  we  take  it,  do  not  include  sell- 
ing expense,  nor  should  they.  Such  items  as 
clerk-hire,  breakage,  depreciation,  etc.,  are 
items  of  selling  cost,  and  belong  in  the  expense 
account. 

A  POINT  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

In  this  connection  a  letter  received  in  re- 
sponse to  one  of  our  cards  proves  interesting. 
We  quote: 

"The  greatest  trouble  with  those  who  run 
soda  departments  is  that  they  do  not  figure 
what  it  actually  costs  to  run  a  fountain,  begin- 
ning with  help,  rent,  light,  insurance,  etc.,  and 
concluding  with  laundry,  breakage,  a  few 
spoiled  and  wasted  syrups  now  and  then,  and 
a  score  or  more  other  things  that  one  does  not 
think  of  when  he  cashes  up  at  night." 

There's  little  rhyme  in  that  sentence,  but 
there's  more  sound  gospel  than  there  is  in  some 
big  books. 

Getting  along  to  our  third  question,  which 
asks  what  portion  of  the  sales  of  the  store  is 
represented  by  soda  fountain  receipts,  an  an- 
alysis of  the  cards  gives  us  this:  in  nineteen 
stores  fountain  receipts  constitute  20  per  cent ; 
in  fourteen  stores,  10  per  cent;  in  thirteen 
stores,  12>4  per  cent;  in  twelve  stores,  15  per 
cent;  in  eleven  stores,  25  per  cent;  in  eight 
stores,  8  per  cent;  in  six  stores,  33^  per  cent; 


PRIZE-WINNERS  IN  OUR  ADVERTISING   CONTEST. 

The  specimens  submitted  in  onr  recent  contest  for  druggists'  best  newspaper  advertisements  were 
duly  turned  over  to  a  special  prize  committee,  and  the  following  awards  have  been  made: 

First  prize  of  $10.00  to  Charles  F.  Haas,  with  the  H.  J.  Sherwood  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Second  prize  of  $5.00  to  the  Culley  Drug  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Third  prize  of  $5.00  to  A.  L.  Remington,  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y. 

These  three  prize-winning  ads.  will  all  be  reproduced  in  next  montb^  i^Mio  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
we  shall  also  show  some  of  the  other  clever  ads.  submitted  in  the  conte- 
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in  four  stores,  16  per  cent;  in  two  stores,  30 
per  cent ;  in  one  store,  40  per  cent ;  in  another, 
50  per  cent;  and  in  still  another,  65  per  cent. 
Besides  this,  there  are  eleven  stores  which  esti- 
mate the  proportion  variously  between  1  per 
cent  and  7  per  cent;  and  in  addition  there  are 
two  stores — the  only  two  in  the  lot,  apparently 
— which  know  just  exactly  what  the  figure  is. 
One  states  it  thus:  5.833  per  cent,  and  the 
other  thus:  15.54  per  cent. 

One  could  scarcely  look  for  uniformity  in 
this  particular.  No  two  stores  are  alike;  no 
two  communities  are  alike.  The  data  is  too 
incomplete  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  few  gen- 
eral conclusions.  It  is  included  merely  because 
it  is  interesting. 

FAVORABLE  TO  THE  LUNCHEONETTE. 

We  mailed  out  500  cards,  and  received  327 
replies.  Any  one  who  has  had  a  little  expe- 
rience at  this  sort  of  canvassing  will  be  struck 
at  once  by  the  large  number  of  responses. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  out  of  five 
hundred  is  'way  above  the  average. 

Why  the  ready  response  ? 

Question  four  is  what  brought  them  out: 
"Do  you  favor  the  serving  of  pie,  sandwiches 
and  coffee  at  the  fountain?" 

Let  us  pause  and  count  up.  We  find  that 
82  favor  the  luncheonette,  and  that  64  do  not 
commit  themselves.    This  leaves  181  bricks. 

Most  of  those  who  favor  the  luncheonette 
content  themselves  with  merely  registering  an 
affirmative.  Some,  however,  go  a  little  into 
detail.  We  quote  a  man  in  South  Dakota: 
"You  bet!  We  just  installed  a  luncheonette, 
and  it  looks  good  to  us." 

Another  card  from  South  Dakota:  'T  run 
a  complete  luncheonette  department  and  serve 
'most  everything.  This  is  located  in  a  balcony 
made  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  we  have  a 
chef  in  charge."  A  man  in  Rhode  Island  says: 
"Yes.  Give  the  public  what  it  calls  for.  Sell 
anything  that  will  get  people  into  the  habit  of 
coming  into  your  store."  A  man  in  Alabama: 
"We  have  found  the  luncheonette  a  great 
drawing-card.  Our  business  is  increasing  rap- 
idly." A  man  in  New  York:  "Yes;  pie,  sand- 
wiches and  coffee.  But  not  salads,  chicken  pie, 
meat  pie,  pork  chops,  potatoes,  etc. ;  at  least  not 
for  us.  We  have  found  that  when  we  go  in 
too  heavily  the  expense  pulls  our  profits  down." 
A  man  in  Mississippi:  "A  cafe  department  has 
greatly  strengthened  our  business.    Many  peo- 


ple prefer  to  patronize  the  store  with  these 
conveniences." 

OPPOSED  TO  THE  LUNCHEONETTE. 

The  negatives  have  not  been  as  bashful. 
Without  comment  we  quote  a  dozen  cards,  the 
first  being  from  Pennsylvania:  "Emphatically 
no!  Either  run  a  drug  store  or  sell  out  and 
buy  a  restaurant  or  hotel."  From  Colorado: 
"No.  Let  the  hash  houses  have  the  pie  busi- 
ness." From  Michigan:  "We  got  out  of  the 
soda  business  as  soon  as  the  fountains  became 
Baltimore  lunches.  The  soda  fountain  is  the 
druggist's  hell,  and  is  what  keeps  him  from 
having  good  hours.  It's  soda  sales  that  keeps 
his  store  open  until  midnight  and  prevents  the 
trade  from  getting  together  on  the  early- 
closing  policy."  From  Indiana:  "Am  trying 
to  run  a  drug  store,  not  an  ice  cream  parlor, 
restaurant  or  saloon."  From  Illinois:  "Con- 
sider the  serving  of  foods  at  the  soda  fountain 
degrading  to  the  drug  business."  From  Mas- 
sachusetts: "No,  not  in  my  store.  But  I  like 
a  good  piece  of  pie." 

From  Wisconsin:  "Why  spend  time  and 
money  in  a  pharmacy  school,  and  then  get  busy 
hopping  lunch  counters?" 

From  Missouri:  "Some  drug  stores  are  run- 
ning lunch  counters,  but  we  are  not  big  enough 
yet  to  want  to  hog  it  all." 

From  New  Hampshire:  "When  a  man  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  a  living  selling  hot  dogs» 
he  had  better  pull  in  the  sign,  'Druggist.'  " 

Another  from  New  York :  "We  handle  soda 
water,  but  draw  the  line  on  pancakes  and 
corned  beef  with  cabbage." 

From  Ohio:  "The  drug  business  is  bad 
enough,  but  may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us 
from  the  ham-and !" 

And  lastly,  from  Connecticut:  "There  is 
nothing  so  far  in  the  history  of  pharmacy  that 
has  degraded  it  so  much  as  the  establishment 
of  a  pie-counter  in  one  corner  of  the  store.  Can 
we  still  claim  the  right  to  class  our  calling  as 
a  profession?" 

To  briefly  and  roughly  recapitulate,  our 
cards  indicate  that  soda  fountains  are  found 
in  less  than  three-quarters  of  our  drug  stores; 
that  one-fourth  of  those  who  do  operate  foun- 
tains sell  ice-cream  soda  for  five  cents ;  that  the 
average  cost  of  the  ten-cent  ice  cream  soda  i& 
a  trifle  more  than  5  cents ;  and  that  one-quarter 
of  those  who  have  fountains  favor  the  lunch- 
eonette. 


"MY  BEST  PAYING 
SIDE-LINE"— Dollar  Watches 


18th  Paper 

In  looking  over  our  store  to  select  the  best- 
paying  side-line  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to 
overlook  the  profit  made  on  cheap  watches. 

About  two  and  a  half  years  ago  we  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  a  line  of  cheap  watches 
might  prove  a  success.  So  on  the  advice  of 
our  manager,  who  buys  our  sundries,  we  pur- 
chased from  a  jobber  a  few  timekeepers  to 
retail  at  a  dollar  each. 

When  the  watches  arrived  we  were  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  method  of  displaying  them,  and  for 


Lewis  L.  Reigel, 

a  few  weeks  our  new  stock,  which  was  com- 
posed of  a  few  of  a  highly-advertised  brand, 
was  consigned  to  a  show-case  in  the  front  part 
of  the  store. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  manager  happened 
to  be  looking  over  the  stock  and  ran  across  the 
watches,  and  we  were  again  confronted  with 
the  proposition  as  to  how  they  were  to  be  put 
on  sale.     At  last  the  problem  was  solved  by 
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taking  a  barrel  head  and  cov  c.  ui^  n  nmlIi  Mack 
velvet  and  screwing  brass  hooks  in  it,  so  as  to 
almost  cover  the  surface  of  the  board  with 
watches.  Of  course,  a  price  ticket  was  at- 
tached to  each  watch. 

The  results  of  our  labor  were  fruitful.  Just 
over  Sunday  we  sold  enough  to  let  us  know 
that  we  had  hit  upon  a  very  good  profit-payer. 
We  immediately  purchased  three  dozen  of 
these  watches  from  an  eastern  firm.  This 
looked  at  that  time  as  somewhat  of  a  venture, 
but  as  the  goods  moved  out  we  were  compelled 
to  buy  more,  until  now  we  buy  in  lots  of  two 
hundred  at  a  time. 

We  have  also  made  a  good  deal  of  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  display.  We  had  an 
old  sponge-case  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid 
which  we  covered  with  black  cloth.  In  the 
meshes  of  the  cloth  we  fastened  brass  wire 
hooks  and  hung  watches  on  these.  We  also 
ran  a  line  of  picture  wire  in  the  front  window 
next  to  the  glass  at  about  the  level  of  the  eye, 
and  hung  watches  on  this.  But  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  displays  of  this 
kind  is  to  make  the  price  ticket  the  prominent 
feature. 

Our  first  stock  of  watches  cost  us  eight  dol- 
lars a  dozen,  but  those  purchased  in  quantities 
may  be  had  as  low  as  fifty-two  cents  each,  with 
our  name  on  the  dial.  These  can  be  purchased 
of  the  Westclox  Co.,  LaSalle,  Illinois. 

Any  one  wishing  to  take  this  up  as  a  side- 
line need  not  be  afraid  to  make  any  watch  good 
that  may  be  returned,  as  they  are  all  taken  up 
by  the  manufacturers  and  replaced  with  new 
ones. 

This  is  an  easy  line  to  sell ;  as  easy  as  selling 
cigars.  And  as  far  as  profit  goes,  it  has  19-37- 
73  running  up  the  lane. 

We  unqualifiedly  advise  the  stocking  of  dol- 
lar watches.    Make  them  a  feature. 


This  series  of  articles  on  "My  Best  Paying  Side  Line"  will  be  continued.     T^-  »"rr/ 
paper  ivill  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  magazines. 
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THE  NEW  LEASE 


Continued  from  page  197 
of     the     May     Bulletin 


IV. 

The  banker  had  been  right.  Other  stores 
came — two  of  them.  One — Charlie  Lathrop's 
— was  directly  across  the  street;  the  other, 
opened  by  a  young  German,  was  three  blocks 
up  the  street,  and  directly  between  two  large 
boarding-houses  which  accommodated  a  part 
of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  various  activi- 
ties with  which  Frogtown  literally  shook.  By 
midsummer  the  estimated  population  of  the 
West  Side  was  close  to  five  thousand. 

The  day  following  Charlie  Lathrop's  dis- 
missal, Frank  Collins  had  entered  the  store  to 
learn  the  business.  He  was  to  take  three  years' 
training  at  college,  and  his  vacations  were  to 
be  spent  in  Mr.  Hemmenway's  store.  This 
meant  a  four-years'  wait,  but  both  he  and 
Gertrude  recognized  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course  and  bowed  their  heads  dutifully  and 
smilingly  to  the  inevitable. 

One  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Hemnien- 
way  had  journeyed  to  the  heart  of  the  Ever- 
glades and  found  the  Ponce  de  Leon  fountain 
of  youth,  so  full  he  was  of  bustle  and  snappy 
aggressiveness.  He  worked  early  and  late,  and 
his  deep  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  a  luster  and 
alertness  that  mirrored  the  nearest  approach  to 
genuine  happiness  he  had  felt  for  forty  years. 
The  one  thing  needed  to  bring  out  all  his  latent 
possibilities,  it  seemed,  was  Charlie  Lathrop's 
faithlessness. 

"Let  that  wharf-rat  sink  me?  Not  by  a 
dam  site!"  he  had  exploded  to  Hollis  P. 
Hammer,  one  day. 

"You'll  do!"  the  banker  had  responded, 
abstractedly,  as  if  voicing  an  opinion  formu- 
lated a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  months  that  followed  were  not  without 
their  worries,  however.  Charlie  proved  him- 
self in  every  way  an  aggressive  competitor,  and 
for  a  time  the  two  stores  struggled  for 
supremacy,  the  third  store  trailing  along  and 
barely  keeping  its  head  above  water.  Charlie 
made  use  of  every  known  device,  legitimate  or 
otherwise,  to  attract  attention  and  gain  trade. 
He  joined  a  church  on  one  hand,  and  a  poker 
club  on  the  other.  He  became  a  member  of 
every  secret  society  in  Frogtov/n  to  which  He 
was    eligible.      He    led    grand    marches,    sent 
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flowers  to  funerals,  attended  christenings,  and 
managed  a  baseball  team. 

All  this  gave  him  a  certain  degree  of  promi- 
nence in  local  affairs  which  could  not  fail  to 
increase  his  business.  But  it  was  business 
bought  at  too  costly  a  price.  He  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
present  population  of  the  West  Side  was  what 
might  be  termed  transient ;  it  was  composed  of 
workingmen  who,  when  their  tasks  were  fin- 
ished, would  move  on.  Had  the  young  pro- 
prietor's mind  been  endowed  with  a  mathe- 
matical turn  the  fallacy  of  such  a  course  would 
have  been  felt,  almost  instinctively.  But  his 
bump  of  figures  was  represented  by  a  de- 
pression; and  he  lacked  foresight,  as  well. 
Now  that  he  was  free  from  the  restraining 
authority  of  an  employer,  he  indulged,  hap- 
hazard, in  the  testing  of  a  score  of  amateurish 
theories,  which  he  flattered  himself  were  not 
only  original  but  brilliant. 

Above  his  prescription  case  hung  a  large 
framed  motto,  made  to  order,  and  which  read 
thus:  "This  Is  An  Age  of  Hustle;  Get  Thee 
Into  the  Collar !"  These  words  might  not  have 
reacted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cash  register 
had  not  the  idea  been  carried  to  a  still  greater 
extreme.  Stamped  on  his  advertising  matter 
was  a  combination  slogan  and  signature  not 
altogether  becoming:  "Charlie  Lathrop,  the 
Wide-awake  and  Hustling  Druggist !" 

Somehow,  the  better  class  of  patrons  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  implied  association  of  haste 
with  compounding. 

The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Hemmenway 
was  entirely  different.  He  stayed  in  his  store 
and  worked — worked  with  both  mind  and 
body.  He  kept  in  intimate  touch  with  every 
little  detail  of  his  business.  He  was  intensely 
interested.    He  wanted  to  win. 

He  found  in  Frank  Collins  an  exceptional 
assistant.  The  young  man  made  no  attempt 
to  usurp  an  authority  that  did  not  belong  to 
him,  but  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  contest 
with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  the  older 
man  could  not  fail  to  appreciate.  The  relation- 
ship existing  between  them  was  based  on  the 
new  order  of  things,  not  on  the  old;  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that  afternoon. 
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seemingly  so  long  ago,  when  the  old  man  had 
lost  his  grip  and  thrown  up  his  hands  in 
despair,  were  never  referred  to  in  any  way. 
All  that  was  before  the  day  of  the  "new  lease," 
which  Mr.  Hemmenway  talked  so  much  about. 

Little  by  little,  inch  by  inch,  however,  the 
Hemmenway  store  gained  ground.  It  began 
to  be  noised  about  that  Charlie  Lathrop  was 
seriously  involved  and  that  he  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  keeping  up  his  stock. 

One  day,  much  to  his  surprise,  Mr.  Hem- 
menway received  a  visit  from  Banker  Bradley. 

"How  do  you  do?"  greeted  the  younger 
man. 

"Hello,  Nate,"  responded  the  druggist,  smil- 
ing pleasantly. 

"How  are  you  making  it?"  inquired  the 
banker. 

"Fine !  I'm  going  to  start  a  string  of  banks 
out  in  South  Dakota  next  week." 

"Don't  want  to  sell  out?" 

"Sure,  I'll  sell  out!  You  need  a  few  more 
drug  stores." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Hem- 
menway?" 

"It's  a  part  of  my  business  to  know  what 
happens  in  Frogtown.  A  certain  book  at  the 
recorder's  office  shows  that  you  hold  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  Lathrop's  stock  and  fixtures." 

"Yes,  I  let  Mr.  Lathrop  have  a  little  money 
— and  took  a  mortgage,  of  course.  I  own  the 
building  he  is  in." 

"The  drug  business  is  a  fine  business,  Mr. 
Bradley." 

"Well,  what'll  you  take  for  yoursr 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,  Nate,"  said  Mr. 
Hemmenway,  solemnly;  "you  haven't  robbed 
widows  and  orphans  enough  yet  to  have  be- 
come possessed,  by  any  possibility,  of  money 
enough  to  buy  me  out.  More  than  that,  you 
have  no  intention  of  buying  me  out.  So  what's 
the  use?" 

Banker  Bradley  laughed,  half-heartedly. 
"Sore,  are  you?"  he  sneered. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  responded  Mr.  Hemmen- 
way. "But  it  strikes  me,  Nate,  that  you've 
been  into  some  pretty  small  deals,  off  and  on. 
Charlie  Lathrop  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to 
beat  an  old  man  down  and  steal  the  pennies  out 
of  his  cup.  You  thought  the  chance  looked 
good,  too,  so  you  passed  him  a  club.  But  the 
old  man  is  very  much  alive  yet,  Mr.  Bradley; 
very  much  alive.  He  isn't  half  the  cripple  you 
thought  he  was — now,  is  he?" 


"Business  is  business,"  expostulated  the 
banker.  "Hollis  P.  Hammer'll  make  half  a 
million  dollars  out  of  this  boom  on  the  West 
Side." 

"And  you  can't  sleep  nights,  thinking  about 
it!" 

"Well,  we'll  not  discuss  it,  sir;  that  or  any 
other  matter !  Give  me  a  plain  answer  to  this 
question,  and  I'll  get  out:  do  you  want  to  buy 
the  Lathrop  drug  store?" 

"No!"  shouted  Mr.  Hemmenway.  "And 
what's  more " 

Frank  Collins,  who  had  stood  respectfully 
apart,  broke  in  at  this  juncture. 

"Don't  make  so  much  noise,  Mr.  Hemmen- 
way," he  said,  smilingly.  "You'll  wake  the 
baby." 

Mr.  Bradley  laughed  inordinately — not  be- 
cause he  felt  particularly  mirthful,  but  because 
he  craftily  read  in  the  interruption  a  possibility 
he  had  contemplated.  He  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Hemmenway  would  find  it 
difficult  to  take  on  new  obligations.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  that 
Frank  Collins  could  readily  raise  the  necessary 
capital. 

"Does  Charlie  want  to  sell?"  asked  Frank. 

"That  isn't  exactly  the  point,  as  I  see  it,"  re- 
plied the  banker. 

"You  mean " 

"Well,  his  paper  is  past  due.  On  top  of  that, 
he  isn't  the  world-beater  that  he  was  played  up 
to  be.  I  have  seen  it  exemplified  a  dozen  times: 
the  best  clerks  sometimes  make  the  poorest  pro- 
prietors." 

"Still,  if  he  doesn't  want  to  sell "  Frank 

purposely  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"Leave  that  to  me!"  said  the  banker,  confi- 
dently. 

"What  will  the  stock  and  fixtures  invoice?" 
asked  Frank. 

"Forty-two  hundred  dollars.  Then  there's 
the  little  matter  of  bonus." 

"Bonus !"  yelled  Mr.  Hemmenway,  grabbing 
the  rose-water  bottle  by  the  neck. 

Frank  interposed.  "Don't  do  anything 
rash,  Mr.  Hemmenway,"  he  said,  placing  the 
bottle  back  on  the  shelf.  "Remember  that  Mr. 
Bradley  is  virtually  our  guest." 

"That's  no  reason  why  he  should  insult  us! 
Nate  Bradley,"  the  old  man  continued,  "when 
I  get  mad  I  can't  talk ;  there's  something  inside 
of  me  that  rises  up  and  bubbles.  But  there's 
one  thing  I  can  do,  and  if  you'll  come  out  in 
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the  back  yard  a  few  minutes  I'll  do  it,  too —  Frank  Collins  stiffened  tensely,  and  a  steely 

by  Lucifer!"  glint  shot  into  his  eyes. 

Fortunately,  just  at  this  point  there  was  an  "Mr.  Bradley,"  he  said,  quietly,  "we  don't 

interruption.     A  street  urchin  stuck  his  head  want  your  drug  store." 
in  at  the  door,  "Nor    your    presence,"    supplemented    Mr. 

"Have  you  heard  the  news,  Mr.  Hemmen-  Hemmenway.     "Get  out !" 
way?"  he  piped,  shrilly.    "Charlie  Lathrop  has  "Oh,  very  well!"  said  the  banker,  shrugging 

skipped!"  his  shoulders. 

"What's    that — what's    that?"    called    Mr.  "It's  absolutely  impossible  for  some  men  to 

Hemmenway,  going  forward.  be  open  and  above-board,"   pronounced   Mr. 

"Yep !     Store's  been  closed  all  afternoon.  Hemmenway,  viewing  the  retreating  figure. 
Young   Doc.    Patterson's   wife's   gone,   too!" 
continued  the  boy,  with  a  significant  grin.  (^o  be  continued.) 


BEN  ZOIN,  THE  DRUG 

CLERK,  TELLS  HOW  IT  HAPPENED 

By  WALTER  G.  LEACOGK 


Ben  Zoin,  the  drug  clerk,  who  stood  behind 
the  cigar-case  manicuring  his  nails,  nodded  in 
an  absorbed  manner  when  asked  if  the  world 
was  using  him  well. 

After  he  had  put  the  nail-file  back  on  the 
card  and  had  carefully  filled  and  lighted  his 
pipe,  he  said: 

"Bill,  this  is  a  funny  world!  Last  year  at 
this  time  I  was  on  the  road.  Yes,  sir,  a  regu- 
lar peddling  nuisance.  A  work-dodging  ama- 
teur chemist  in  Detroit  had  developed  a  form- 
ula for  a  toothache  plug,  and  he  talked  me  into 
taking  it  out, 

"With  a  six-dozen  order  we  gave  twelve 
dozen  free,  and  when  we  made  the  trade  once 
we  worked  back  in  a  circle  with  a  wide  arc — 
the  wider  the  better. 

"This  job  assayed  about  99  per  cent  expe- 
rience and  1  per  cent  pay.  I  got  so  wise  hand- 
ling small  change  that  I  don't  have  any  hesi- 
tation whatever  about  admitting  that  I'm  a 
bright  gink. 

"The  only  thing  that  saved  my  self-respect 
was  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  experience 
gained,  I  had  so  much  fun  that  now  when  I 
feel  like  spending  money  attending  a  musical 
comedy,  I  get  out  my  old  route  list,  sit  in  my 
near-Morris  chair,  and  laugh  myself  silly. 

"I  met  the  girl  on  the  trip,  though,  and  if 
you  are  in  no  great  hurry  I'll  tell  you  about  it. 

"I  was  in  a  little  store  in  the  Upper  Penin- 


sula, had  sold  the  proprietor,  Doc  Wilcox,  who 
ran  the  only  pill  emporium  for  miles  around, 
and  was  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
Doc's  beautiful  daughter,  Margaret,  when  I 
gently  kicked  a  playful  kitten  from  under  foot 
and  got  the  shock  of  my  young  life. 

"Now  you've  known  me  for  some  time,  and 
my  folks  are  all  out  of  jail;  so  I  want  you 
to  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  that  kitten 
wasn't  a  kitten.  It  was  a  skunk.  Not  a  near- 
skunk  or  a  denatured  skunk,  but  a  plain,  every- 
day, Michigan,  all-wool-and-a-yard-wide  pole- 
cat. 

"Well,  Doc  yelled,  Margaret  screamed,  and 
the  skunk  just  eyed  me  and  debated  with  him- 
self whether  it  was  worth  while,  I  think  he 
noticed  my  clothes  needed  pressing,  and  figured 
me  out  for  a  one-suit  guy.  Anyhow,  he  mixed 
in  a  little  Christian  charity  with  good  business 
instincts  and  accepted  the  affair  as  purely  an 
accident. 

"It  seems  that  Doc  has  lived  in  the  U,  P.  so 
long  that  he  loves  animals  like  a  little  girl 
loves  a  doll,  and  his  pet  theory  was  that  he 
could  tame  and  handle  any  animal  in  existence. 
He  had  found  this  skunk  when  it  was  very 
small,  probably  orphaned  by  some  heartless 
trapper,  and  he  considered  this  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  to  the  scoffer  the  oft-pro- 
pounded theory  I  just  mentioned.  The  old 
boy  had  got  away  with  it,  too. 
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"I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  that  this  little 
black  and  white  cuss  was  a  perfect  pet,  be- 
cause he  wasn't.  On  a  wet  day  he  effluviated 
a  pungent  odor  resembling,  somewhat,  the 
breath  of  a  buzzard  whose  sole  diet  has  been 
garlic  and  gasoline. 

"He  had  had  the  run  of  the  store,  the  skunk 
had,  and  been  an  attraction  to  the  kids  for  a 
while ;  but  now  he  was  getting  too  strong  for 
such  a  light  job. 

"Margaret  said  she  wished  something  would 
happen  to  him — nothing  sudden;  but  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  Providence  would  elimi- 
nate him  from  the  scheme  of  things.  I  offered 
to  help. 

"Margaret  had  invited  me  over  to  the  house 
for  supper,  and  I  was  just  wondering  if  she 
wouldn't  be  some  class  on  the  coffee-pot  side 
of  the  supper  table  regularly,  when  the  arrival 
of  a  couple  of  Dagoes  leading  a  small,  woolly 
bear  created  a  diversion. 

"Bill,  I  don't  know  what  made  me  do  it.     I 


wanted  to  go  to  supper  with  that  girl.  I  never 
had  a  fight  in  my  life,  and  I  really  like  this 
climate.  But  I  just  picked  that  skunk  up  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  threw  him  at  that 
bear! 

"The  bear  swiped  at  him  and  fouled  him 
off,  and  before  you  could  speak  twice  the 
atmosphere  was  so  thick  it  would  have  dulled 
an  axe. 

"I  closed  the  door  and  laughed.  That  was 
a  mistake.  Doc  kicked  me  eight  or  ten  times 
before  I  could  get  my  transmission  out  of  neu- 
tral. I  left  by  the  back  door  on  high  speed, 
picking  up  fast,  too.  I  had  my  grip  containing 
five  gross  of  plugs  to  carry,  and  I  figure  that 
this  handicap  cost  me  eighty  or  ninety  bruises. 

"I  made  the  train  and  stood  up.  The  con- 
ductor asked  me  to  sit  down,  but  I  explained 
that  I  always  traveled  standing. 

"That's  about  all,  except  the  letters  I've  got 
from  the  girl,  since.  Next  fall  we're  going 
to  meet  at  the  Soo  and  hunt  up  a  justice." 


A  Masonic  Family.— The  Walsdorf  name  in  New  Orleans  is  equally  prominent  in  the  druj:  business  ana  in  .Masonic  circles,  r.dwmrd 
H.  Walsdorf  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  has  several  prosperous  drug  stores,  and  is  conspicuoas  ia  MMOBio  affain. 
He  is  seen  in  the  center  of  this  family  group,  all  of  whom  are  Masons,  and  at  least  three  of  whom  are  in  the  dru»  buiiiifM  Bcadinff 
from  the  left,  the  men  are  August  jr..  August  sr.,  Louis  Theodore.  Edward  Henry.  George  Louis.  L«onard  John,  mod  David  AzUrar 
Walsdorf.  Edward  H.  Walsdorf  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Mt.  Morifth  Lodge.  No. »,  into  Um  forcCroat  m  on*  of 
the  conspicuous  Masonic  lodges  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
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One  dollar  is  paid  by  return  mail  for  all  contribu- 
tions accepted  for  this  department.  The  ideas  must  be 
reasonably  new  and  must  not  have  been  printed  on  this 
page  before. 


A  SERVICEABLE   SIFTER. 

N.  A.  Thompson,  Seattle,  Wash.:  An  ex- 
cellent sifter  for  certain  powders  may  be  made 
as  follows:  First  take  a  box  made  about  two 
feet  square  and  four  feet  high.  Cut  off  the 
box  at  about  fifteen  inches  below  the  top,  and 
cut  notches  in  both  top  and  bottom  for  an  axle 
about  one  inch  in  diameter.  Then  make  two 
circular  wooden  wheels,  large  enough  to  go 
into  the  box  without  touching,  and  fasten  upon 


the  axle  just  far  enough  apart  to  go  into  the 
box.  Make  a  door  in  one  wheel  which  can  be 
closed  tightly.  Now  fasten  the  wheels  firmly 
on  the  axle  and  cover  their  circumference  with 
bolting  cloth,  which  may  be  secured  in  suitable 
size  at  a  flouring  mill. 

You  now  have  a  simple  and  useful  sieve 
which  will  handle  several  hundred  pounds  of 
material  daily. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  CUT-OUTS. 

Daniel  Gushing,  Yorktozvn,  Texas:  Here  is 
an  idea  in  advertising  that  you  may  pass  along ; 
I  have  tried  it  and  found  that  it  gets  results: 
When  you  have  made  a  window  display  using 
cut-outs,  dummies,  etc.,  don't  throw  them  away 
when  you  take  them  out.  Stamp  your  name 
on  them  and  put  them  in  farmers'  buggies  and 
wagons.  They  will  take  them  home,  and  you 
will  keep  the  makers  and  your  name  before  the 
people.  This  costs  nothing  except  the  trouble 
of  distribution,  and  I  have  found  some  dum- 
mies being  used  as  playthings  as  long  as  a  year 
after  I  discarded  them. 


INNER  CHAMBER  FOR  ATOMIZERS. 

D.  W.  Rich,  Middletown,  N.  Y.:  It  is  some- 
times desired  to  use  in  an  atomizer  a  small 
amount  of  an  expensive  solution  or  medicine 
which  the  individual  has  on  hand,  the  amount 


being  too  small  to  use  successfully  in  the  ordi- 
nary atomizer.  In  such  a  case  insert  into  the 
atomizer  bottle  a  small  homeopathic  vial  con- 
taining the  medicine,  put  the  atomizer  tube 
down  into  the  vial  and  screw  on  the  top. 


RED  LABELS  FOR  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

Nicholas  Fox,  Spalding,  Neb.:  To  protect 
our  customers  against  mistakes  we  use  a  red 
label  on  all  veterinary  prescriptions  and  medi- 
cines. Each  label  is  plainly  marked  "This  is 
Veterinary  Medicine."  About  a  year  ago  one 
of  our  customers,  through  mistake,  took  a  dose 


Fox  Drug  Store 

PHONE  15  SPALDING,  NEB. 

THIS  IS  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 


No. 


Dr. 


Date 


This  label  is  printed  on  red  paper. 

of  veterinary  medicine.  At  that  time  we  weie 
using  the  identical  white  labels  on  all  medi- 
cines. This  accident,  which  came  near  being 
the  cause  of  a  death,  taught  us  a  lesson.  The 
red  label  is  the  result.  It  has  been  much  ap- 
preciated by  our  trade. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  ivhcrc  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
viitiual  interest. 


BEAR-HUNTING  IN  JAPAN. 
To  the  Editors: 

I  am  at  a  disadvantage,  in  some  respects,  in 
living  so  far  from  the  center  of  medicine.  I 
was  not  able  to  submit  a  paper  in  the  "How  I 


In  the  bear  country  in  Japan. 

Keep  Myself  in  Good  Health"  contest,  but  I 
have  a  few  ideas  which  I  shall  nevertheless 
pass  along. 

When  I  was  clerking  I  usually  had  sufficient 
time  off  so  that  the  matter  of  getting  enough 


Listening.    Rifle  reports  have  been  heard  in  the  distance. 

exercise  didn't  bother  me.  But  when  I  got 
into  business  for  myself  I  found  that  there  was 
much  more  worry  and  nervous  strain  con- 
nected with  the  drug  business  than  I  had  ever 
experienced  before. 

It  soon  became  necessary  to  look  after  my 


health  a  little,  and  I  have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing rules,  or  habits,  which  I  follow  regularly, 
if  not  religiously: 

I  get  up  every  morning  at  about  7.30,  take 
a  bath,  and  then  go  through  a  five-minute 
period  of  dumb-bell  gymnastics.  After  this  I 
have  my  breakfast. 

In  addition,  I  play  tennis  about  twice  a 
week;  and,  more  agreeable  if  not  more  bene- 
ficial than  all,  every  month  I  take  two  days  off 
and  go  hunting! 

These  hunting  trips  usually  consist  of  a  trip 
to  the  mountains  with  one  of  my  boys,  and  I 
do  a  good  bit  of  tramping,  so  that  when  I  re- 
turn to  the  city  I  feel  greatly  refreshed,  and 
able  to  eat  well,  sleep  well,  and  do  a  full  day's 
work.  I  believe  that  hunting  does  a  fellow 
more  good  than  anything  else,  as  it  takes  his 
mind  entirely  off  business  affairs,  thus  giving  it 
a  thorough  rest. 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  pictures  taken  on 
one  of  these  hunting  trips. 

It  is  being  held  too  closely  to  one  kind  of 
work  that  wears  the  druggist  out.  Relaxation 
is  what  he  needs — and  this  may  often  be  ob- 
tained by  very  simple  means.  If  he  did  noth- 
ing more  than  to  take  a  good  walk  every  day, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  him  in  pretty  good  trim. 

Tokio.  Japan.  JaSPER  A.  FenNER. 


WHAT  DO  OUR  READERS  THINK? 

To  the  Editors : 

The  man  from  Kentucky  has  his  war  blood 
aroused  right  this  time.  One  of  my  good  cus- 
tomers who  has  been  sojourning  in  your  State 
of  Michigan  returned  last  week  and  to-day 
she  brought  in  a  prescription  and  asked  what 
I  would  charge  her  to  fill  same,  four  times  the 
quantity — meaning  for  me  to  fill  a  pint  bottle. 
Here  is  the  prescription : 

Sod.  bibor 20  grains. 

Sod.  salicyl 10  grains. 

Pot.  chlorate 30  grains. 

Ac.   carbolic 6  grains. 

Thymol, 

Menthol,  aa Vi  grain. 

Oil  gaultheria 1  dfop- 

Alcohol 'A  drachm. 

Glycerin 'A  ounce. 

Aqua  dest.  q.  s 4  ounces. 

M   ft.  sol. 

Sig. :  Cleansing  fluid. 

I  told  the  ladv  the  mixture  would  cost  her 
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75  cents.  She  said,  "You  are  awfully  high!" 
And  it  soon  developed  that  she  had  paid  35 
cents  per  pint  in  Michigan. 

I  had  to  tell  her  that  I  used  only  the  best 
drugs  and  that  it  was  worth  75  cents  to  fill 
her  prescription  as  it  ought  to  be  filled,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that 
she  paid  me  my  price.  So  you  see  you  were 
right  when  you  said  in  the  Bulletin  that  I 
did  not  let  either  customers  or  competitors 
make  my  prices. 

I  think  that  my  price  for  a  pint  of  the  solu- 
tion is  a  fair  price ;  not  too  much,  but  enough. 
Kindly  let  me  know  what  you  think.  And 
what  do  you  think  of  the  Michigander  who 
charged  35  cents,  and  furnished  the  bottle? 

Paris,  Ky.  L.  ObeRDORFER, 


HE  WANTED  SOME  SUSPENDERS. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  enclosing  an  order  received  several 
days  ago,  and  one  that  we  think  is  out  of  the 
ordinary.     If  you  print  it  I  think  it  will  give 


your  subscribers  a  good  laugh.  Interpreted, 
we  read  the  order  as  follows : 

"Send  me  a  pair  of  suspenders.  I  had  the 
mumps.  I  had  to  wear  them.  Mother  will  pay 
for  them." 

We  supplied  a  suspensory. 

Laurel,  Miss.  R-  H.  ScRUGGS. 


A  DOPE-FIEND'S  GAME. 

To  the  Editors : 

We  wish  you  would  inform  your  readers  of 
a  method  that  has  been  employed  in  our  city 
by  the  "dope"  fiends  or  promoters  of  "dope" 
business. 

A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  entered  our 
store  asking  to  buy  a  suspensory,  but  seeing 


the  stock,  stated  that  he  required  a  special 
suspensory  that  we  did  not  carry,  and  if  none 
could  be  found  in  the  city  he  would  be  back 
and  leave  his  order  for  it.  At  this  period  he 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  pinning  up  the  one 
he  had  on,  behind  the  prescription  case.  We 
gave  him  permission ;  also  a  pin.  A  short  time 
after  we  missed  a  full  ounce  bottle  of  cocaine. 
Upon  inquiring  I  found  that  another  druggist 
of  this  city  had  lost  an  ounce  of  morphine  in 
the  same  manner. 

We  think  this  a  very  clever  method  of  ob- 
taining permission  to  visit  the  prescription  case 
privately,  as  no  one  cares  to  molest  him  under 
the  circumstances.  This  only  shows  what 
methods  these  people  will  use  when  necessary 
to  obtain  "dope."  We  sincerely  hope  that  our 
fellow  druggists  have  not  been  worked  by  the 
same  game,  and  we  feel  sure  we  shall  be  very 
careful  as  to  who  enters  the  prescription  de- 
partment in  the  future. 

For  the  Floral  Department,  we  will  say  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  our  choice,  and 
we  receive  about  all  the  drug  magazines. 

La  Fayette,  Ind.  E.  E.  GOODNIGHT. 


NEEDED  BRACING  UP! 
To  the  Editors: 

The  attached  order  may  prove  amusing  to 
your  readers.     We   supplied   elixir  of   phos- 


phorus,  nux,  and  damiana.  The  fellow  was 
about  24  years  old,  and  we  thought  he 
needed  it.  Zimmerman's  Pharmacy. 

Lodi,  Cal. 


GLUE   FOR   JOINING   FISHING-RODS? 

To  the  Editors: 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  kindly  insert  in  the  Bulletin  a  request 
for  a  good  formula  for  making  the  glue,  or 
cement,  which  is  used  in  the  joining  of  split 
bamboo  fishing-rods. 

This  information  is  wanted  for  a  friend  who 
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is  quite  an  expert  in  the  art  of  rod-making, 
but  who  sometimes  experiences  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  the  parts  to  "stay  stuck" 
after  they  are  once  pasted  together. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.        L-  H.  ThaCKABERRY. 


EQUAL  TO  A  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  wish  to  tell  you  something  on  behalf  of 
your  journal.  Really,  I  cannot  find  words  to 
express  the  feelings  of  gratitude  that  I  have 
with  reference  to  your  meritorious  paper.  I 
do  not  exaggerate  at  all  when  I  say  that  the 
Bulletin  has  done  as  much  for  me  as  the 
pliarmaceutical  college.  When  I  left  college 
and  secured  a  position  as  a  clerk,  my  employer 
thought  that  since  I  had  had  no  practical  ex- 
perience I  would  not  be  worth  much  to  him. 
In  this  emergency  it  M^as  your  journal  that 
really  instructed  me  in  the  practical  conduct  of 
the  drug  business.  Every  single  line  of  the 
Bulletin  is  worth  the  money  that  we  pay  for 
a  year's  subscription. 

JoH.  V.  Kazanjian,  Ph.B. 


WHAT  WOULD   YOU  CHARGE? 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  pre- 
scription-pricing articles.  What  would  you 
consider  a  proper  charge  for  this  prescription: 

Strych.  sul 1/10  grain. 

Codeine  phos 1   grain. 

Caffeine  cit 6  grains. 

Phenacetine   30  grains. 

Aspirin   1  drachm. 

M.  ft.  pulv.    No.  VI. 

I  charged  60  cents.  One  of  my  competitors 
is  said  to  have  set  the  price  at  35  cents.  Who 
is  right?  R.  J.  Steeples. 

Litchfield,  Conn. 


A  CREOSOTE  PILL  MASS. 

To  the  Editors: 

Some  druggists  seem  to  experience  consider- 
able difficulty  in  getting  a  good  creosote  pill 
mass.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  follow- 
ing method  be  tried : 

Add  a  little  water  to  the  creosote,  mixing  in 
a  mortar.  Then  add  enough  powdered  licorice 
to  acquire  the  proper  consistency. 

The  result  is  an  excellent  mass,  and  the  creo- 
sote is  perfectly  absorbed. 

Detroit,  Mich.  RuDOLPH  WaLDMANN. 


FULL   VOLUMES   OF   THE   BULLETIN. 
To  the  Editors: 

I  have  nine  years  of  the  Bulletin,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  1905,  that  I  would  be 
pleased  to  give  to  any  one  having  use  for  them. 

Zumbrota,  Minn.  ALFRED  S.  BakEN. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Just  read  the  last  Bulletin,  and,  believe 
me,  it's  the  "best  bet"  yet!  On  the  square,  it 
has  meat  to  spare,  and  I  only  wish  all  our  good 
drug  brothers  would  get  wise  and  read  it.  I 
don't  see  how  a  dollar  could  be  better  invested. 

Gridley.  111.  J-  EaRL  TaYLOR,  Ph.G. 

I  get  quite  a  number  of  drug  journals  but 
like  the  Bulletin  better  than  all  the  rest. 
Have  been  reading  it  for  several  years  and  it 
seems  to  improve  all  the  time. 

Sentinel,  Okla.  W.  A.  HatCHETT. 

I  find  the  Bulletin  a  great  help  in  my 
work,  and  frankly  say  that  no  druggist  could 
invest  a  dollar  a  year  to  better  advantage. 

St.  Francisville.  111.  O.  C  FreSHOUR. 

I  enjoy  reading  the  Bulletin  and  think  it 
a  splendid  magazine.  A.  W.  Meier. 

Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Best  wishes  for  the  Bulletin.  Couldn't 
get  along  without  it.  Harris  G.  Carr. 

Coflfeyville,   Miss. 

Of  all  the  drug  journals  I  have  read  the 
Bulletin  is  the  best.  J.  E.  Arant. 

Manning,  S.  C. 

A  good  thing  to  have  coming  is  the  Bul- 
letin! M.  N.  Henry. 

Lowell,   Mich. 

Don't  stop  the  Bulletin,  whatever  you  do! 
EHzabeth  City.  N.  C.  H.  S.  OVERMAN. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  "ONE"  drug  journal! 

Oxford,   Nebraska.  E.  E.  DURYEE. 
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A.  PH.  A.  REFORM. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  VIEWS! 

The  following  letter  was  submitted  some  time  ago 
to  the  Council  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation. The  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  now  asked  to 
print  the  letter,  and  to  request  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  send  their  criticisms  and  suggestions  to  Jo- 
seph W.  England,  secretary  of  the  Council,  415  North 
33d  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  Council  desires  to  have 
this  whole  subject  threshed  out  as  much  as  possible 
prior  to  the  Detroit  meeting  in  August,  so  that  definite 
and  satisfactory  action  may  be  taken  at  that  time. 

The  letter  follows : 

Detroit,   Mich.,    May   16,    1914. 
Mr.  Joseph   W.  England,  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
American    Pharmaceutical    Association: 

Dear  Sir — At  the  suggestion  of  yourself,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  I  advance  here- 
with a  set  of  general  principles  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Council.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  association 
have  grown  so  confusing  and  unsatisfactory  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  to  make  radical  changes. 
A  little  of  the  modern  spirit  of  "scientific  efficiency" 
is  critically  needed.  We  must  cut  out  a  lot  of  unessen- 
tials  in  order  to  find  time  for  essentials. 

Some  of  the  propositions  advanced  in  this  letter 
may,  if  adopted,  mean  changes  in  the  by-laws,  or  other 
formal  action,  but  this  is  a  detail  which  may  be  attended 
to  later  on.  The  first  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
act  on  the  general  principles  involved,  though  it  may 
be  well  to  defer  action  on  them  until  the  Detroit  meet- 
ing in  August. 

The  central  purpose  behind  all  my  recommendations 
is  threefold  in  character:  first,  to  get  order  out  of  chaos 
in  the  growing  multiplicity  of  convention  business ;  sec- 
only,  to  get  rid  of  unimportant  things  so  as  to  find  time 
for  important  ones,  chiefly  the  more  leisurely  reading 
and  discussion  of  good  papers;  thirdly,  to  so  arrange 
the  work  that  the  members  will  not  be  worn  out  by 
being  on  duty  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
one  or  two  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Here  are  the  suggestions : 

1.  Abolish  the  Section  on  Pharmacopceias  and  For- 
mularies, and  let  the  work  be  done  by  other  sections. 

2.  Discountenance  the  proposed  Section  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacognosy. 

3.  Omit  the  addresses  of  welcome  at  the  first  gen- 
eral session,  and  start  business  with  the  president's  ad- 
dress exactly  as  is  done  in  the  Sections. 

4.  Recognize  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Phar- 
macy as  being  invaluable,  but  print  it  and  give  it  no 
place  at  all  on  the  programme  of  the  meeting. 

5.  Adopt  the  general  principle,  indeed,  that  commit- 
tee reports  should  for  the  most  part  be  printed  in  the 
Journal  or  rendered  to  the  Council,  or  both,  but  elim- 
inated  from  the  annual  meetings. 

6.  Have  the  Conference  of  Faculties  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  meet  either  late  the  week  before,  or 
early  the  week  following,  the  A.  Ph.  A.  itself,  so  as  to 
avoid  this  element  of  confusion  and  scattered  interest. 
Or  perhaps  use  some  of  the  evenings  for  these  bodies. 


7.  Observe  in  the  future  the  principle  adopted  for 
the  Detroit  meeting,  namely,  that  the  Council  shall  hold 
all  its  meetings  in  the  evening  except  the  opening  ses- 
sion on  Monday  morning. 

8.  Start  the  Section  work  promptly  in  the  morning 
at  9:30 — a  step  that  is  eminently  practicable  with  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  relegated  to  the  evenings. 

9.  Confine  section  and  association  meetings  rigidly 
to  the  morning  and  afternoon  periods,  and  thus  leave 
the  evenings  free,  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  mem- 
bership is  concerned,  for  rest,  recreation  and  social  in- 
tercourse. Those  who  desire,  however,  can  then  have 
the  evenings  for  voluntary  conferences,  college  reun- 
ions, and  auxiliary  activities  of  one  kind  and  another 
not  properly  a  part  of  the  association  business. 

10.  Adopt  the  general  principle  of  concurrent  meet- 
ings of  the  sections,  and  extend  it  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  produce  the  best  results.  This  means,  how- 
ever, that  the  section  work  must  be  better  coordinated 
in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Members 
sitting  in  one  room  should  know  precisely  what  is  going 
on  in  another  room  at  the  same  time.  To  this  end  the 
use  of  blackboards  should  be  adopted,  and  entry  should 
be  made  on  them  from  minute  to  minute  as  the  business 
changes. 

11.  Another  cardinal  necessity  along  this  line  is  a 
collective  programme  containing  the  detailed  pro- 
grammes of  all  the  different  sections,  and  indicating 
approximately  when  any  given  paper  is  coming  up  for 
attention. 

12.  Still  further  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  sec- 
tions, and  particularly  to  assist  in  arranging  for  dis- 
cussions, the  plan  should  be  revived  of  having  all 
papers  printed  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

13.  A  rule  should  be  adopted  that  all  manuscripts 
must  be  received  by  some  arbitrary  date,  say  July  15. 

14.  By  these  arrangements  time  and  opportunity  will 
be  permitted  for  the  discussion  of  papers  read  before 
the  different  sections,  and  this  is  a  principle  that  must 
always  be  held  uppermost.  In  the  past  debate  has  been 
almost  impossible,  whereas  well  planned  and  executed 
discussions  of  live  subjects  are  perhaps  the  most  profit- 
able and  interesting  feature  of  the  entire  convention. 

15.  Finally,  in  order  to  insure  the  right  kind  of 
papers,  all  manuscripts  should  be  sent  by  the  section 
chairmen  to  the  general  secretary.  The  latter  should 
have  authority  to  reject  or  reassign  contributions,  and 
with  the  material  before  him  he  should  prepare  a  united 
programme  covering  the  entire  meeting. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  B.  Mason. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  whole  subject  of  A.  Ph.  A. 
reform  will  enlist  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  attention 
of  members  of  the  organization,  and  that  they  will,  as 
requested,  send  in  their  views  to  Secretary  England 
as  early  as  possible.  By  this  method  the  Council  will 
benefit  by  the  suggestions  of  everybody  concerned,  and 
it  will  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  of  opinion 
by  the  time  the  Detroit  meeting  has  convened. 

In  the  meantime  other  recommendations  have  been 
suggested  and  may  be  taken  up  at  the  same  time.  Some 
members  of  the  organization  are  in  favor  of  eliminating 
the  Women's  Section  created  two  or  three  years  ago; 
others  believe  that  the  House  of  Delegates  really  serves 
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no  purpose  and  should  be  discarded ;  still  others  are 
quite  strenuous  in  their  conviction,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  them,  that  a  Council  of  38  members  is 
altogether  too  large  and  unwieldy  for  what  is  really  an 
executive  committee,  and  that  something  should  be 
done  by  way  of  correction  in  this  part;icular. 


THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


BY  E.  G.  EBERLE. 


I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  April  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy and  notice  that  you  make  comment  on  my  remarks 
in  the  Southern  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  November, 
1913,  quoting  me  as  saying  that  the  discussions  of  papers 
should  be  discouraged.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
say  this,  but  possibly  I  was  not  explicit  enough,  when  I 
said  that  lengthy  discussions  should  be  taken  over,  and 
certainly  would  not  say  that  discussions  of  the  papers 
should  not  be  permitted.  In  fact,  they  are  absolutely 
necessary,  but  frequently  the  discussions  are  carried  on 
without  getting  down  to  a  point,  and  possibly  no  con- 
clusion would  be  arrived  at  if  the  arguments  were  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day.  I  had  reference  merely  to 
discussions  that  are  unnecessarily  prolonged,  or  even 
those  that  require  very  long  discussions. 

I  would  not  like  to  be  quoted  in  opposition  to  dis- 
cussions. Every  one,  I  think,  realizes  that  they  are 
necessary,  and  the  main  points  should  be  brought  out  at 
the  time  the  papers  are  presented. 


BY  "THE   PRACTICAL   DRUGGIST." 

We  are  more  than  pleased  to  see  friend  Harry  B. 
Mason  come  out  for  a  short  cut  in  association  meet- 
ings by  dropping  the  first  and  last  sessions,  generally 
called  gabfests.  Who  cares  a  rap  for  the  "welcome  to 
a  city,"  which  translated  means,  "Let  us  have  your 
money  and  you  can  have  poor  hotel  accommodations 
at  advanced  rates,"  and  who  cares  for  the  "responses" 
to  this  "welcome  bunk?"  If  two  days  can  be  clipped 
off  a  meeting  the  attendance  will  be  greater,  and  that 
means,  with  an  attendance  of  500,  1000  days  saved, 
amounting  to  5000  dollars  saved  in  expense  account, 
and  1000  days  saved  for  the  absence  from  business. 
Keep  it  up,  follow  the  lead  of  our  genial  friend  Harry 
B.,  and  start  a  campaign  with  the  mottoes — "Boil  it 
down,"  "Cut  it  short,"  "Business  before  tediousness." 


Other  articles  and  letters  on  the  subject  of  A.  Ph.  A. 
Reform  have  appeared  on  pages  67  and  81  of  the  Feb- 
ruary Bulletin,  page  123  of  the  March  Bulletin,  page 
138  of  the  April  Bulletin,  and  page  211  of  the  May 
Bulletin. 


Cat-germs. — 

Catgut  cannot  be  sterilized  by  moist  heat  without 
injury  to  the  tissue,  and  the  use  of  anhydrous  antisep- 
tics is  not  very  satisfactory.  An  Italian  biologist  rec- 
ommends to  treat  it  first  with  a  2-per-cent  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  then  wash  with  a  sterile  sodium  chloride 
solution,  then  with  sterile  water,  and  then  immerse  in  a 
25-per-cent  solution  of  clove  oil  in  alcohol  for  two  days. 
Finally  preserve  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  glycerin. 


FEATURING  STRAWBERRIES. 

June  is  the  month  of  strawberries,  says  the  Ameri- 
can Druggist.  July  brings  us  raspberries,  cherries,  and 
blackberries;  August  is  the  month  of  peaches;  Septem- 
ber of  grapes,  and  so  on.  Each  month  provides  us  with 
a  fruit  at  its  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  the  popu- 
lar taste  turns  to  it  in  preference  to  the  preserved  fruits 
that  cannot  be  had  fresh  at  this  time. 

Everybody  likes  strawberries ;  the  mere  sight  of  a 
heaped  up  dishful  of  berries,  or  the  thought  of  straw- 
berry ic'j  cream,  excites  a  desire  to  eat  some  right 
away,  and  here  is  one  case  surely  when  the  way  to  sell 
a  thing  is  to  show  it. 

The  most  important  part  of  making  good  strawberry 
preparations  is  the  selection  of  the  berries;  they  should 
be  firm  and  solid,  of  a  good  color  and  pronounced  odor, 
and  should,  above  all,  be  ripe,  as  unripe  berries  are  acid 
and  have  but  little  flavor. 

THE    KIND    TO    SELECT. 

As  a  rule,  the  medium-sized  berries  have  a  richer 
and  more  delicate  flavor  than  large  berries,  and  these 
should  be  used  for  syrup,  crushed  fruit,  and  ice  cream. 
Even  if  a  little  soft,  if  they  are  not  spoiled  or  soured, 
berries  can  be  used  for  syrup  and  crushed  fruit,  but  it 
is  better  to  throw  away  every  berry  that  shows  decom- 
position or  incipient  decay  rather  than  risk  spoiling  a 
large  batch  of  good  berries. 

Large  berries  are  best  for  serving  with  sundaes  or 
fancy  drinks  and  for  decorating  purposes,  all  green  and 
partially  unripe  fruit  being  picked  out  carefully  and 
stems  removed.  Berries  should  be  clean  when  bought, 
as  washing  them  injures  their  flavor  and  hastens  their 
softening  unless  quickly  done  and  the  fruit  well  dried. 
The  best  way  to  wash  strawberries  is  to  place  them 
in  a  sieve  or  colander  and  immerse  this  in  ice-cold 
water,  shaking  the  sieve  gently,  skimming  off  any  leaves 
or  stems  that  float  to  the  top;  drain  thoroughly,  and 
then  dry  the  berries  by  spreading  them  out  on  absorbent 
paper.  If  this  is  done  berries  will  keep  firm  and  fresh 
for  several  days  if  kept  in  the  ice  chest. 

It  is  always  well  to  have  one  or  more  heaped  dishes 
of  perfect  fruit  on  the  counter,  both  to  attract  notice 
and  to  tempt  customers  to  order  a  dish  of  berries  and 
cream,  as  well  as  prepared  delicacies.  Cut-glass  bowls 
of  medium  size  should  be  used.  As  strawberries  crush 
easily  when  a  quantity  is  heaped  up  in  a  deep  dish,  a 
good  plan  to  prevent  this  and  yet  give  the  impression  of 
a  full  dish  is  to  make  a  cone  of  stiff  paper,  place  the 
large  end  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then,  beginning  at 
the  bottom,  arrange  the  strawberries  around  the  cone  in 
layers  so  that  the  paper  will  be  completely  covered.  If 
a  cone  is  made  not  too  steep  and  given  a  flat  top  large 
enough  to  hold  two  or  three  berries,  a  dish  so  arranged 
will  look  as  if  filled  solidly. 

STRAWBERRY  SYRUP. 

Take  the  small  red  berries,  crush  thoroughly  and 
strain  the  juice  through  muslin  or  flannel  bags  into  a 
wooden  or  porcelain-lined  vessel.  Let  the  strained  juice 
stand  a  few  hours  until  slight  fermentation  begins ;  this 
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both  develops  the  flavor  and  causes  precipitation  of  the 
pectinous  matter  present.  The  juice  is  then  strained  or 
filtered  until  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  placed  in 
porcelain-lined  kettles  and  heated  to  boiling,  when  a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  granulated  sugar  is 
added  to  each  measured  pint  of  juice,  according  to 
how  heavy  a  syrup  is  wanted.  The  heating  is  continued 
until  all  of  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  stirring  frequently 
and  skimming  off  the  top  of  the  syrup  any  scum  that 
may  arise.  The  syrup  is  then  placed  in  jugs  or  bottles 
that  have  been  sterilized  with  boiling  water,  and  bottled 
while  still  as  hot  as  possible.  If  a  little  cologne  spirits 
is  poured  over  the  top  of  the  syrup  to  fill  up  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  it  will  prevent  fermentation.  In  States 
where  its  use  is  permitted,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
benzoate  of  soda  may  be  added  to  the  syrup  to  preserve 
it.  This  and  all  fruit  syrups  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
dark  place,  but  not  in  a  damp  cellar,  as  that  will  expose 
them  to  contamination  from  spores  of  mold  or  mildew 
and  spoil  them.  If  the  syrup  is  for  future  use  it  should 
be  made  heavy,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  each 
pint  of  juice,  which  should  be  diluted  with  one  to  two 
parts  of  simple  syrup  for  use  at  the  fountain,  according 
to  the  price  charged  for  beverages. 

CRUSHED    STRAWBERRIES. 

Select  sound  ripe  berries ;  the  best  are  the  small  red 
berry;  discard  all  soft  and  green  fruit  and  pick  out 
leaves  and  stems  carefully.  Do  this  cleaning  very  thor- 
oughly, as  both  the  richness  and  flavor  of  crushed  fruit 
and  its  keeping  qualities  depend  largely  upon  this.  If 
the  berries  are  full  of  sand,  as  often  happens,  they  must 
be  washed  and  thoroughly  drained  afterward.  Place  the 
fruit  in  a  stone  crock  or  porcelain-lined  vessel  and  crush 
them  to  a  pulp,  then  add  all  of  the  white  sugar  that  the 
fruit  will  absorb.  Some  use  granulated  sugar,  but  it  is 
not  as  good  as  the  fine  grain  sugar,  such  as  used  by  con- 
fectioners, as  this  dissolves  better  in  the  fruit  juice. 
When  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved  add  from  one  to  three 
parts  of  simple  syrup,  according  to  the  price  one  expects 
to  charge,  and  mix  well.  Have  ready  some  earthen  jars 
or  wide-mouth  glass  bottles  that  have  been  sterilized  by 
boiling;  place  the  filled  jars  in  a  pan  of  water  and  heat 
up  just  to  the  boiling  point  and  keep  them  at  this  tem- 
perature about  an  hour  to  thoroughly  sterilize  the 
crushed  fruit  and  prevent  its  fermentation  or  molding, 
then  seal  and  cover  the  tops  air-tight  with  melted 
paraffin.  If  this  sterilization  is  carefully  done  and  the 
fruit  is  not  heated  to  too  high  a  temperature,  the  pro- 
cess will  not  injure  the  flavor  and  will  prevent  spoiling. 

STRAWBERRY    ICE   CREAM. 

Take  three  quarts  of  cream,  two  pounds  and  a  half 
of  fine  sugar,  three  quarts  of  ripe  strawberries  and  a 
little  carmine  coloring.  Cook  the  cream  with  half  the 
sugar;  cool  and  put  in  the  freezer  can.  Mash  the  ber- 
ries to  a  pulp  and  strain  out  seeds  by  straining  through 
a  coarse  sieve,  add  the  rest  of  the  sugar  and  add  to  the 
cream  in  the  freezer  and  mix  thoroughly.  Freeze  the 
cream,  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken  beat  into  it  the 
well-beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  and  the  juice  of  one  or 
two  lemons.  Freeze  until  hard,  pack  with  ice  and  set 
aside  a  few  hours  to  ripen.  This  makes  a  very  rich 
cream,  too  rich  for  some  tastes,  so  a  quart  of  good  milk 
may  be  substituted  for  one  quart  of  the  cream. 


Another  formula  is  preferred  by  some.  One  pint  of 
cream,  one  pound  of  ripe  strawberries,  twelve  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar,  carmine  to  color.  Rub  the  berries 
through  a  coarse  sieve  to  a  fine  pulp,  dissolve  the  sugar 
in  the  pulp  and  add  to  the  cream.  Then  beat  in  the 
well-beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  place  in  the  freezer  and 
freeze,  working  up  well  when  it  begins  to  thicken  to 
insure  smoothness,  then  freeze  hard,  pack  with  ice  and 
set  aside  to  ripen.  All  ice  cream  is  better  for  allowing 
it  to  "ripen"  for  a  few  hours  before  using.  Gelatin  is 
often  used  to  cheapen  ice  cream,  as  it  makes  the  cream 
very  smooth  and  fine  grained  and  permits  the  use  of 
part  milk  and  part  cream,  instead  of  all  cream.  It 
should  be  dissolved  in  a  little  water  before  adding  it  to 
the  ice  cream  mixture. 


THE  PARFAIT  AS  A  MONEY-MAKER. 

Nothing  in  the  ice  cream  line,  served  in  parlors  or 
at  fountains,  is  any  more  delicious  than  the  par  fait.  It 
is  one  of  the  new  creations  that  is  destined  in  time  to 
become  exceedingly  popular,  says  the  Soda  Dispenser. 
It  is  served  in  a  parfait  glass,  a  tall,  narrow  tumbler 
holding  between  six  and  seven  ounces,  and  known  to 
the  glassware  trade  as  a  Pilsner  beer  glass.  When 
properly  prepared  and  served  parfaits  are  very  tempt- 
ing. They  should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  IS  cents. 
They  may  be  decorated  with  maraschino  cherries,  fresh 
strawberries,  or  other  fruit  in  season.  They  offer  the 
dispenser  an  opportunity  to  display  his  artistic  skill. 

CAFfi   PARFAIT. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  or  shaker  place  a  No.  10  cone  of 
coffee  ice  cream  and  a  ladle  of  whipped  cream,  and  mix 
them  thoroughly  with  a  spoon.  While  ice  cream  works 
better  and  more  rapidly  if  it  is  not  hard,  still  it  is  better 
to  have  it  too  hard  than  too  soft.  When  thoroughly 
mixed,  transfer  to  a  parfait  glass  and  top  with  whipped 
cream  and  decorate  as  described  above.  Do  not  fill  a 
parfait  glass  so  full  that  the  contents  will  run  over. 
When  serving,  place  the  spoon  on  the  outside  of  the 
glass,  not  in  it.  Serve  a  paper  napkin  with  each  order. 
If  you  do  not  have  coffee  ice  cream  you  can  use  either 
caramel  or  vanilla  and  a  very  little  strong  coffee  syrup 
made  especially  for  the  purpose. 

CHOCOLATE  PARFAIT. 

Make  same  as  above,  using  ice  cream.  This  can 
also  be  made  with  vanilla  and  a  little  hot  chocolate 
syrup,  or  a  little  chocolate  caramel  dressing.  The  ice 
cream  is  always  preferable,  because  where  the  syrup  is 
used,  the  parfait  is  likely  to  be  too  soft. 

FRUIT   PARFAIT. 

Strawberry,  pineapple,  peach,  cherry,  raspberry  and 
other  fruit  parfaits  are  made  in  the  same  way,  using  the 
ice  cream  of  the  name  given.  Always  serve  a  glass  of 
plain  carbonated  water  or  ice  water. 

WALNUT   CAFE   PARFAIT. 

This  is  made  as  other  nut  parfait,  only  using  the 
coffee  ice  cream.  Other  nut  parfait  with  fancy  ice 
creams  are  made  in  the  same  way.  being  named  after 
both  the  nut  and  cream  used ;  as  "Maple  Pecan  Parfait,'*' 
"Chocolate  Almond  Parfait,"  etc. 
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HONEY  DEW   PARFAIT. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  place  a  No.  8  cone  of  ice  cream, 
one  ounce  of  honey  dew  syrup,  No.  2  cone,  and  a  small 
ladle  of  whipped  cream  and  mix  thoroughly.  Transfer 
enough  into  a  parfait  glass  to  nearly  fill.  Cover  with 
chopped  nut  meats,  top  with  whipped  cream  and  dress 
with  a  strawberry  or  cherry. 

COCOANUT  PARFAIT. 

Place  a  No.  8  cone  of  vanilla  maple  or  coflFee  and 
vanilla  ice  cream  in  a  mixing  glass,  add  a  ladle  of 
whipped  cream  and  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  shredded 
cocoanut,  preferably  the  fresh,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Transfer  to  a  parfait  glass  and  top  with  whipped  creim 
and  decorate. 


ARE  YOU  LOSING  MONEY? 

The  following  is  abstracted  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  C.  R.  D.  A.  News  recently: 

"The  manufacturers  who  furnish  containers  for  you 
to  sell  bulk  cream  in  have  complied  with  the  city  ordi- 
nance in  regard  to  weights  and  measures.  These  meas- 
ures are  all  standard,  and  hold  sixteen  and  thirty-two 
ounces,  respectively. 

"The  ice  cream  manufactured  by  the  various  com- 
panies that  cater  to  the  drug  stores  weighs  five  pounds, 
or  eighty  ounces,  to  the  gallon.  You  pay  80  cents  for 
it,  or  one  cent  per  ounce.  From  these  facts  you  can 
readily  ascertain  how  much  money  you  lose  by  selling 
bulk  cream  at  30  cents  a  quart. 

"It  will  not  take  you  more  than  fifteen  minutes  to 
weigh  and  measure  up  the  amount  of  ice  cream  that 
you  are  giving  for  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

"Take  a  quart  bucket,  put  it  on  the  scales  and  weigh 
out  20  ounces  of  cream.  This  is  the  amount  that  you 
should  sell  for  30  cents  in  order  to  make  your  legitimate 
profit.  The  same  holds  good  when  you  are  serving  ice 
cream  at  the  fountain.  Take  the  dipper  that  you  use 
in  measuring  cream  for  a  glass  of  soda,  fill  it  as  you 
ordinarily  do,  place  the  cream  on  the  scales  and  weigh 
it,  and  you  can  see  just  how  much  your  cream  costs 
you  a  glass  of  soda  water,  figuring  on  a  basis  of  1  cent 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

"In  his  canvass  of  the  city  your  correspondent  ob- 
served customers  come  into  drug  stores  and  ask  for 
bulk  ice  cream.  He  then  asked  the  proprietor  to  place 
the  quantity  he  is  selling  on  the  scale  and  weigh  it. 
Upon  four  different  occasions  he  found  that  the  drug- 
gist lost  money  on  his  sale.  On  one  occasion  the  drug- 
gist put  up  two  quarts  of  bulk  cream  which  weighed  65 
ounces;  the  cream  cost  him  65  cents,  and  he  sold  it 
for  60  cents.  The  druggist  was  more  than  surprised 
when  he  noted  his  loss  of  5  cents,  and  said  he  would 
immediately  take  up  the  sale  of  bulk  ice  cream  with 
his  neighboring  druggists,  show  them  the  loss  that  they 
were  sustaining  in  selling  at  the  present  price,  and  try 
to  induce  them  to  raise  the  price  to  35  cents  a  quart 
and  20  cents  a  pint. 

"Selling  bulk  ice  cream  at  30  cents  is  worse  than 
selling  patent  medicines  at  cut  prices.  Your  clerk's  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  this  matter. 

"Keep  this  fact  in  mind  also :  Cream  held  over  night 
and  not  properly  iced  will  lose  at  least  15  per  cent  in 
both  bulk  and  weight.  This  decrease  represents  loss 
even  after  the  cream  is  refrozen." 


EGG  DRINKS. 

Egg  drinks  are  always  popular  and  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  them.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be 
served  right.  In  making  an  egg  drink,  face  the  cus- 
tomer and  break  the  egg  into  the  glass  so  he  can  see 
it.  Do  not  break  the  egg  into  the  shaker.  Add  the 
syrup  and  other  ingredients  and  two  or  three  small 
pieces  of  ice  to  break  up  the  egg  thoroughly  while 
shaking.  Set  the  glass  on  the  counter  and,  holding  the 
shaker  firmly  in  the  right  hand,  place  it  over  the  glass, 
picking  up  the  latter  with  the  left  hand.  Shake  vigor- 
ously. Leave  the  mixture  in  the  shaker  and  draw  the 
soda,  using  both  the  fine  and  coarse  streams.  Then 
strain  into  glass.  A  light  sprinkling  of  finely  ground 
nutmeg  may  be  added  as  a  top  dressing  if  desired.  In 
making  egg  lemonades  and  milk  drinks  where  ice  is 
used,  it  may  be  left  in  the  drink,  in  which  case  serve 
with  straws. 

This  gives  a  customer  confidence,  says  the  North- 
western Druggist,  and  increases  his  enjoyment  of  the 
drink  if  he  can  see  it  made.  People  generally  are  more 
critical  of  egg  drinks  than  any  other  kind.  To  be  good 
they  must  be  properly  made,  and  this  requires  care  and 
attention,  but  it  pays,  for  the  profit  in  an  egg  drink  is  a 
consideration  when  five  cents  extra  can  be  asked  for 
the  addition  of  an  egg  in  a  phosphate  or  other  drink. 
such  as  Egg  Chocolate  or  Egg  Coffee. 


BREAKING  EGGS  WITH  ONE  HAND. 

This  is  something  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  do.  It 
gives  you  speed  and  shows  you  to  be  a  workman  per- 
fectly familiar  with  his  business.  The  art  can  be  ac- 
quired by  a  little  practice,  and  it  facilitates  your  work, 
making  you  a  rapid  dispenser. 

To  do  this  nicely  the  hand  should  be  a  little  moist. 
Hold  the  egg  in  the  right  hand  between  the  forefinger 
and  the  second  finger,  with  the  thumb  on  top.  Stnke 
the  egg  once  sharply  on  the  rim  of  the  glass  to  crack; 
then,  holding  it  over  the  glass,  press  down  slightly 
with  the  thumb,  and  the  egg  drops  out,  leaving  the 
shell  in  the  hand. 

While  learning  to  do  this  the  glass  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  on  the  counter,  so  that  if  you  fail  the 
left  hand  can  come  quickly  to  your  assistance;  but  just 
as  soon  as  you  know  that  you  can  break  an  egg  with 
one  hand,  then  you  can  hold  the  glass  in  the  other, 
and  this  saves  time,  especially  when  you  have  two  or 
three  to  prepare  at  once.  When  you  have  become  pro- 
ficient with  the  right  hand,  try  the  left  until  you  can 
use  either  one  or  both  hands.  It  is  a  neat  thing  when 
preparing  two  egg-drinks  to  place  the  glasses  on  the 
counter,  and  taking  an  egg  in  each  hand,  to  break  them 
simultaneously  into  the  glasses. 


DON'T  USE  YOUR  FINGERS. 

Use  a  fork,  not  your  fingers,  in  decorating  a  drink 
that  you  wish  to  garnish.  Never  touch  the  rim  of  a 
glass  when  placing  it  in  the  holder;  in  fact,  do  not  put 
your  fingers  in  a  glass  at  any  time,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  it.  If  a  drink  does  not  satisfy,  change 
it  cheerfully  as  though  it  were  a  pleasure. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


An  Unusually  Attractive  Window. — 

The  photograph  from  which  our  reproduction  of 
this  extremely  artistic  Easter  Sunday  window  was  made 
has   an   added   point   of   interest   quite   apart   from   its 
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pleasing  perspective.     It  was  taken  by  flash-light  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  display  was  arranged  by  Fred  Necker,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  window  of  Plum's  Pharmacy,  Boardwalk, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Mr.  Plum's  store  is  known  as  the 
Blenheim  Drug  Shop. 

A  Book-selling  Plan. — 

Here  is  a  book-selling  plan  used  by  one  dealer  that 
may  prove  of  value  to  druggists  who  have  a  book  de- 
partment, says  the  Retail  Druggist  of  Canada. 

When  a  new  shipment  of  books  is  received,  this 
man  wraps  up  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  packages  of 
four  books  each.  A  list  of  selected  charge  customers  is 
made  up  and  a  personally  addressed  letter  is  slipped 
under  every  package  cord.  These  packages  are  sent  out 
on  Friday,  and  called  for  on  Monday. 

The  druggist  reasoned  that  the  personally  addressed 
letter  insures  delivery  to  the  correct  person,  and 
further,  that  people  are  very  apt  to  pick  up  one  book 
and  start  the  story.  In  this  case,  when  the  delivery  man 
calls  Monday,  the  book  is  as  good  as  sold. 

On  the  first  trial  of  this  plan  the  sales  amounted  to 
32  per  cent. 

No     complaint     was     made,     and     several     patrons 


thanked  the  dealer  for  his  thoughtfulness.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  one  customer  kept  the  four  books  because 
they  came  at  a  time  when  she  was  wondering  what  to 
buy  for  prizes  for  a  card  party,  and  the  books  solved 
the  problem  most  satisfactorily. 

The  letter  sent  out  is  given  below : 

My   Dear  Madam: 

I  have  just  received  from  our  publishers  a  shipment  of  the 
enclosed    books : 

(List.) 

These  are  such  interesting  and  exceptional  stories  that  I 
wanted  a  few  of  my  customers  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase some  before  I  put  them  on  general  sale. 

I  am  sending  herewith  a  volume  of  each,  which  I  would 
like  to  have  you  look  over  at  your  convenience.  In  a  day 
or  two  our  car  will  stop  and  call  for  those  you  do  not  wish. 
If  you  should  desire  any  additional  volumes,  you  can  let  the 
driver   know,   and   I    will   be   pleased    to    send    them   to   you. 

As  we  are  going  to  retail  these  books  for  only  60c  a 
volume  (heretofore  sold  at  $1.18  to  $1.50  each),  I  know  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  large  sale;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  these  so  that 
you   may   have   first  choice.      Yours  very   trnlv, 

JOHN  B.  FOSTER. 

A  Talcum  Powder  Show-card. — 

A  caricature  of  Old  Sol  is  the  point  utilized  to  at- 
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tract  attention  in  a  timely  show-card  supplied  by  Alex 
Lamouree,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Other  specimens,  showing  the  work  of  the  same  deft 
artist,  appeared  in  our  May  number. 

A  Fireworks  Window. — 

Here  is  a  fireworks  window  that  didn't  blow  up — at 
least  not  until  after  it  had  had  its  picture  taken.     It 
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appeared  last  year  in  the  window  of  M.  C.  Hoeflfken's 
drug  store,  New  Baden,  Illinois. 

The  letters  composing  the  big  word  in  the  back- 
ground were  worked  out  with  the  largest  cannon 
crackers  that  the  law  would  permit. 
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The  Personal  Touch  in  Advertising. — 

H.  E.  Ransier,  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  makes  use  of  a  part 
of  his  advertising  appropriation  by  distributing  through- 
out his  territory  an  almanac  of  his  own.    The  outside 


MEVEE  CEAP" 


»  a  lotion  for  th«  skin  for  relieving  chaps,  sunburn,  roughneis  and 
irritation  of  the  skin  from  whatever  cause. 

The  writer  has  a  skin  that  chaps  on  the  »lightest  provocation 
and  hai  ahvays  been  alerl  for  a  remedy,  and  "Never  Chap"  embodies 

Fmc  Dmgi,  Scientific  Combination  and 
Abnndant  Experience. 

In  other  words,  you  are  profiting  by  our  misfortune,  for  we  had 
no  thought  of  marketing  "Ne%er  Chap"  when  we  began  its  preparation 
for  our  personal  use.  Friends  began  asking  for  it  and  the  demand 
has  increased  for  many  years  past.     It  Iakr5  six  months  to  prepare  it. 


Ym  ftl  ■  IbtrtI  mcJ  bottle  for  t  ^wter. 
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MANUUS.  NEW  YORK. 


of  the  back  cover  is  given  over  to  the  exploitation  of  a 
skin  lotion.    We  are  reproducing  the  ad. 

Here  we  see  personal  experiences  made  use  of — and 
convincingly  handled,  too. 

Tooth-Brushes  by  the  Bushel. — 

"The  effect  of  this  display  was  felt  for  weeks,"  says 
J.  C.  Eindress,  of  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  speaking  of  a 
tooth-brush  window,  in  the  Western  Drug  Record. 

"First  we  stuffed  an  ordinary  bushel  basket  with 
scrap  paper,  and  then  topped  it  over  with  tooth-brushes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  basket  was 
full  of  them.  After  a  few  days  we  replaced  the  basket 
with  a  new  and  clean  coal-hod,  filled  it  in  the  same  way, 
and  put  on  it  a  card  which  read,  'We  still  have  tooth- 
brushes to  bum.'  There  was  nothing  else  in  the 
window. 

"The  idea  attracted  attention,  and  we  sold  tooth- 
brushes in  gratifying  measure." 


A  Good  Advertisement. — 

The   Wabana    Drug  Company,   Bell   Island,   C.   B., 
Newfoundland,    believes   in    letting   the    public    know 


Our  Expert 

Prescription  Service 

is  for  Everybody 

Whatever  your  circum»unces 
may  be  you  cannot  afiord  to 
use  Cheap  [hugs.  Ii's  poor 
economy. 

Our  drag  service  costs  you 
little  if  anytbiog  more — you 
know  you  are  getting  the  very 
best— you  are  really  helping 
your  doctor  to  make  you  well. 

The  action  of  fresh,  active 
drugs  may  throw  the  balance 
in  your  favour  in  a  ci  isis. 

Our  personal  prescription  re- 
cord is  over  37,000. 

Over  I  J, 000  of  these  were  Mled 
on  Bell  Island.  These  thou- 
sands trusted  us  with  their 
prescriptions.  Why  not  you  ' 

WABANA  DRUG  COMPANY 


about  its  prescription  department.  The  advertisement 
which  we  present  herewith  was  used  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  company's  store  paper,  the  Wabana  Druggist. 

A  New  One. — 

The  go-to-church  campaign  brought  out  a  new 
method  of  putting  advertising  into  the  home,  so  simple 
and  full  of  possibilities  that  it  ranks  with  the  idea  of 
advertising  to  the  child.  Elach  bottle  of  milk  clinking 
at  the  ordinary  citizen's  back  step  at  4  a.m.  of  the  final 
Saturday  in  one  Chicago  suburb,  according  to  the  cam- 
paign plan,  carried  with  it  a  card  which  greeted  the 
family  at  breakfast  with  the  familiar  reminder,  "Go  to 
Church  Sunday." — System. 

A  Legal  Hint. — 

"When  you  sell  your  store,"  says  the  C.  R.  D.  A. 
News,  "be  sure  you  see  to  it  that  any  contracts  made 
with  you  personally  are  transferred  with  the  title  to  the 
business. 

"Failure  to  do  this  has  caused  unnecessary  trouble 
to  several  Chicago  druggists  lately." 


DO  YOU— 


Blow  in  candy  sacks,  to  open  them? 

Scratch  your  head,  and  then  sell  gum? 

Talk    to   a   customer   with   a   cigar   in   your  mouth? 

Run  a  rendezvous  for  loafers? 

Serve  soda  in  dirty  glasses? 

Knock  Smith? 

Rush  straight  from  the  mouse-trap  to  the  sale  of  a  tooth-brush? 

Argue  ? 

Play  rummy,  back  of  the  case? 

Raise  the  very  Old  Nick  every  time  you  get  a  chance  to  exert  your  authority? 

If  you  do,  don't.     It  doesn't  pay,  in  the  long  run. 
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Hydrochloric  Acid  in  Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride. — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, C.  H.  Briggs  has  this  to  say  concerning  the  un- 
combined  hydrochloric  acid  in  solution  of  chloride  of 
iron: 

For  the  preparation  of  Tincture  Ferric  Chloride  U. 
S.  P.  it  is  essential  that  the  solution  ferric  chloride  used 
should  have  the  proper  degree  of  acidity.  If  the  ferric 
chloride  does  not  contain  enough  free  acid,  the  tincture 
will  become  cloudy  in  the  course  of  time  and  some  of 
the  iron  will  be  precipitated. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  gives  a  process 
for  the  preparation  of  solution  ferric  chloride  and  pre- 
scribes the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  should 
be  added,  but  it  does  not  give  any  method  for  the  de- 
termination of  free  acid  in  the  finished  product.  Hence, 
in  the  examination  of  this  solution,  it  is  necessary  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  manufacturer  for  the  free  acid 
content,  and  if  the  solution  has  not  been  properly  made, 
this  may  be  the  source  of  considerable  trouble  for  the 
consumer. 

A  search  of  the  literature  fails  to  disclose  any 
simple  method  for  the  determination  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  solution  ferric  chloride.  A  direct  titra- 
tion of  the  free  acid  with  a  standard  alkali  solution  and 
an  indicator  is  impossible  because  of  the  weakly  basic 
nature  of  ferric  hydroxide  and  its  failure  to  react  with 
indicators.  However,  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  solu- 
tion is  readily  determined,  so  that  if  the  total  amount 
of  chlorides  in  the  solution  were  known,  the  amount  of 
free  or  uncombined  acid  could  be  calculated.  It  was 
found  that  the  total  chlorides  could  be  readily  de- 
termined by  titration  with  N/10  silver  nitrate,  using  the 
U.  S.  P.  method  for  titrating  acid  solutions. 

The  percentage  of  iron  in  the  solution  multiplied  by 
the  factor  1.955  will  equal  the  amount  of  combined 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  subtracted  from  the  total 
hydrochloric  acid,  previously  estimated  as  chlorides, 
will  give  the  percentage  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  by 
weight. 

The  calculated  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in 
Solution  Ferric  Chloride  U.  S.  P.  is  1.25  per  cent.  A 
test  of  one  sample  which  was  claimed  to  be  neutral 
showed  0.18  per  cent  free  hydrochloric  acid,  while  a 
sample  labeled  U.  S.  P.  tested  2.02  per  cent  free  acid. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  presence  of  any  alkali 
chlorides  or  other  chlorides  in  this  solution  would  ex- 
clude the  use  of  this  method;  but  these  impurities  are 
not  apt  to  be  present. 

Dispensing   Hints.— 

When  dispensing  nitrate  of  silver  in  pill  form,  said 
Franklin  M.  Apple,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
whether  prescribed  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
medicinal  agents,  we  had  used  for  years,  as  an  ex- 
cipient,  a  petroleum,  residuum,  sold  by  one  of  the  large 
manufacturing  houses;  but  as  the  product  ohtainable 
of   late   was   not   satisfactory,   we   experimented   with 


various  combinations  of  unctuous  substances  and  de- 
cided that  the  mass  resulting  from  a  combination  of 
one  part  hard  paraffin  and  five  parts  petrolatum  gave 
the  best  results. 

If  the  amount  of  the  medicinal  agents  prescribed  is 
small,  it  is  advisable  to  add  thereto  a  sufficient  amount 
of  powdered  althea  to  make  the  finished  pill  about  the 
size  of  a  one-grain  quinine  pill. 

No  unpleasant  odor  attaches  to  this  excipient,  as  is 
associated  with  resin  cerate;  and  our  medical  friends 
report  very  satisfactory  results  from  the  administration 
of  pills  made  in  this  manner. 

CHARCOAL  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Every  practical  pharmacist  well  knows  the  difficulty 
that  attends  the  administration  of  charcoal,  in  powder 
form,  to  children  (and  to  many  adults)  ;  and  as  we  are 
supposed  to  serve  as  pharmaceutic  advisers  to  the  medi- 
cal men,  will  suggest  that  your  medical  friends  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  possibility  of  administering  char- 
coal in  powder  form  by  using  the  crushed  charcoal 
tablets.  These  can  readily  be  triturated  with  other 
medicinal  agents  and  administered  without  the  need  of 
using  syrup,  honey  or  some  similar  heavy  fluid,  with 
their  drawbacks,  owing  to  the  possibilities  of  fermen- 
tation of  the  sugars  contained  therein.  Very  satisfac- 
tory results  have  been  obtained  in  the  cases  where  this 
method  has  been  used. 

DIFFICULTY  WITH   METHYL  SALICYLATE. 

We  recently  had  annoying  experiences  with  a  lot  of 
methyl  salicylate,  when  dispensed  in  combination  with 
liniment  of  camphor  and  iodine.  We  had  repeatedly 
dispensed  this  combination  without  any  complaint  being 
registered  by  the  physician  writing  the  prescription,  but 
after  replenishing  our  supply  of  methyl  salicylate,  we 
encountered  objections  from  the  prescriber,  as  the  mix- 
ture would  become  decolorized  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  indicating  absence  of  free  iodine.  A  series  of 
experiments  proved  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  liniment 
of  camphor;  hence  we  suggested  the  substitution  of  oil 
of  betula  for  the  methyl  salicylate  and  our  troubles 
were  at  an  end.  If  you  wish  to  use  methyl  salicylate 
in  combination  with  iodine,  we  would  suggest  that  it  be 
tested  first  for  its  iodine  absorption  value,  so  as  to 
avoid  possible  subsequent  controversies  and  explana- 
tions. 

Powdering  Chloretone. — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Beringer  mentioned  the 
difficulty  so  often  encountered  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  powder  chloretone  fine  enough  to  make  a 
smooth  ointment.  "It  becomes  so  electrified  upon  tritu- 
ration," says  Mr.  Beringer,  "that  it  sticks  to  mortars, 
pestles,  and  spatulas,  and  when  scraped  off  flies  in  every 
direction  except  the  one  intended.  As  it  was  prescribed 
in  an  ointment  for  rectal  injection,  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  use  alcohol  or  similar  solvents  to  facilitate 
its  incorporation.  The  substance  can,  however,  be 
made  into  a  very  smooth  paste  by  rubbing  upon  a  tile 
with  a  few  drops  of  expressed  oil  of  almond  before 
incorporating  with  the  other  ingredients." 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

rVepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scoville. 


Ionized  Items. — 

Oil  emulsions  are  regarded  as  types  of  colloid  solu- 
tions of  the  suspensoid  type — that  is,  the  oil  is  in  a 
state  of  pseudosolution. 

The  first  pure  radium  salts  made  in  America  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Standard  Chemical  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burgh, which  is  now  making  radium  salts. 

The  compound  of  kolatin  and  caffeine  in  kola  is 
said  to  be  more  powerful  in  its  action  than  caffeine 
alone,  but  it  acts  slower.  Doses  of  7  to  15  grains  gave 
increased  power  for  working  men. 

Doses  of  3  grains  of  sodium  santonate  are  said  to 
increase  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  shades  of 
colors. 

Thawed  meat,  not  too  long  frozen,  is  said  to  be  rela- 
tively richer  in  nutritive  value  than  the  fresh  meat. 

Oranges  develop  all  their  acid  early,  but  the  sugar 
continues  to  develop  until  maturity.  A  sweet  orange 
contains  seven  times  as  much  sugar  as  acid,  and  a  sour 
one  four  times  or  less. 

Old  solutions  of  novocaine  produce  gangrene  or 
necrosis  on  injection,  and  only  fresh  solutions  should 
be  used. 

Diamonds  are  the  only  light-colored  gems  which  are 
transparent  to  ^r-rays,  and  the  latter  are  a  means  of 
distinguishing  the  genuine  from  imitation  stones. 

Subcutaneous  injections  of  camphor  in  oil  solution 
reduce  the  germs  of  erysipelas  and  also  of  pneumonia. 
It  is  thought  to  be  of  some  value  in  diseases  caused  by 
germs. 

Oil  of  bitter  orange,  when  added  to  ether  before 
anesthesia,  reduces  the  nausea  and  makes  administra- 
tion more  pleasant. 

Dr.  Jones,  of  England,  says  that  warts  and  corns  are 
readily  cured  by  saturating  a  pad  with  zinc  sulphate, 
putting  it  on  the  corn  or  wart,  and  passing  a  current  of 
electricity  through  to  ionize  the  salt. 

Sawdust  impregnated  with  sodium  bicarbonate  is 
claimed  to  be  very  effective  in  extinguishing  fires  of  in- 
flammable liquids.  It  acts  as  a  blanket  and  smothers 
the  fire. 

Two  glassfuls  of  a  0.9-per-cent  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  taken  before  breakfast,  will  act  as  a  cathartic 
within  fifteen  minutes,  so  says  Dr.  Best.  It  is  prompt 
and  not  irritating,  also  free  from  unpleasant  after- 
effects. 

Mr.  Lathgoe  says  that  fresh  milk  will  not  precipitate 
when  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  68-per-cent  alco- 
hol, but  milk  which  is  near  to  the  turning  point  will. 

When  a  drop  of  liquid  is  suddenly  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  liquid  there  is  electricity  generated,  the 
amount  depending  upon  conditions. 

Ultraviolet  light  will  sometimes  distinguish  between 
natural  and  artificial  gems.  Natural  pearls  give  a 
fluorescent  color  with  it,  while  the  artificial  gives  none. 

Fifty  years  ago  aluminum  was  worth  about  $25  per 
pound.  In  1911  the  production  was  32,000  tons,  and 
the  cost  less  than  one-hundredth. 


Russian  chemists  find  that  dark  meats  give  but 
slightly  higher  ratio  of  uric  acid  than  light,  the  figures 
being  117  to  115.  The  tests  were  made  upon  men  and 
women. 

F.  Maignon  says  that  fats  are  necessary  in  foods  to 
promote  assimilation  of  albuminoids.  Dogs  and  rat* 
fed  on  albumin  without  fats  starved  to  death  when 
their  fat  reserve  was  exhausted.  He  ascribes  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  cod-liver  oil  to  its  modification  of  nutri- 
tion in  enabling  the  albumins  to  be  assimilated. 

Thorium  X  is  stated  to  be  a  valuable  agent  against 
gout.  Its  action  is  not  understood  since  it  does  not 
influence  the  solubility  of  uric  acid,  but  it  appears  to 
have  an  inhibitive  action  on  the  formation  of  uric  acid. 

Imitation  pearls  are  made  by  coating  glass  globes 
with  a  varrish  made  from  fish-scales,  or  by  treating 
oyster  shells  with  acetic  acid  and  caustic  soda,  forming 
into  balls  and  varnishing  with  collodion. 

Nipples  made  from  artificial  rubber  and  vulcanized 
with  sulphur  chloride  retain  some  of  the  latter  in  a 
form  which  is  poisonous.  They  also  yield  soluble  mer- 
cury salts  if  colored  with  mercuric  sulphide.  Pure 
rubber  does  not  yield  these  toxic  bodies. 

Ozone  is  an  excellent  deodorizer,  entirely  destroying 
many  odors,  but  is  a  poor  disinfectant.  In  low  concen- 
trations it  is  invigorating,  but  when  strong  enough  to 
act  as  a  disinfectant  it  is  very  irritating. 

German  biologists  assert  that  a  perfumed  soap  is 
more  strongly  disinfectant  than  a  non-perfumed — 
especially  when  the  perfume  contains  terpineol  or 
heliotropin  or  vanillin. 

One  German  chemist  says  that  coating  rubber 
articles  with  ceresin  preserves  them,  and  another  says 
it  softens  the  rubber  and  hastens  its  destruction.  "You 
pays  your  money" — anyway! 

Eliminating  Lead. — 

Lead  can  be  eliminated  from  the  system  by  passing  a 
light  electric  current  through  the  water  in  which  the 
body  is  immersed.  If  there  is  lead  in  the  tissues,  some 
of  it  will  be  deposited  upon  the  electric  anode.  This 
principle  is  being  introduced  into  factories  where  work- 
men are  subjected  to  lead  poisoning.  By  standing  in  a 
tub  of  water,  and  immersing  the  arms  in  another  tub 
of  water,  the  body  becomes  a  complete  conductor  of 
electricity,  and  in  half  an  hour  lead  will  be  removed 
from  the  tissues,  if  present.  It  promises  to  eliminate 
all  danger  of  poisoning  by  the  working  in  lead.  An- 
other chemist  says  that  a  glass  of  milk  taken  between 
meals  greatly  diminishes  the  chances  of  lead  poisoning. 

In  Union  There  Is ? 

Russian  chemists  state  that  the  addition  of  neutral 
salts  to  solutions  of  permanganate  or  mercuric  chloride 
reduces  the  disinfectant  action  of  these,  even  though  the 
salts  added  are  themselves  antiseptic.  But  neutral  salts 
usually  increase  the  disinfectant  power  of  phenols,  cre- 
sols,  formaldehyde,  salicylates,  alcohol,  etc.  With 
permanganate  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  the  quantities 
needed  for  disinfection  depend  upon  the  number  of  bac- 
teria to  be  killed,  but  with  the  others  the  strength  of 
the  solution  is  the  only  question,  the  same  strength 
being  effective  whether  few  or  many  bacteria  are  to  be 
killed. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  i^th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Buli^e- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com,- 
munications. 


A  Difference  of  Opinion  About  a  Percentage  Solution. 
S.  D.  K.  sends  us  a  card  issued  by  the  Hoffmann- 
LaRoche    Chemical    Works    containing    a    percentage 
solution  table.    It  is  as  follows : 


chemical  to  456  grains  of  water,  you  have  a  total  weight 
in  your  finished  solution  of  506.6  grains.  Ten  per  cent 
of  this  completed  product  is  exactly  50.6  grains,  and 
therefore  your  solution  contains  precisely  10  per  cent  of 
chemical.  We  can  clear  up  the  whole  thing  by  simply 
saying  that  the  final  solution,  whatever  it  weighs,  must 
have  within  it  10  per  cent  by  weight  of  drug.  S.  D.  K. 
got  confused  by  calculating  10  per  cent  of  his  water 
instead  of  10  per  cent  of  his  final  product. 

The  only  way  in  which  S.  D.  K.  would  be  justified 
in  using  45.6  grains  of  drug  would  be  to  take  this 
amount  and  then  use  only  enough  water  to  make  456 
grains  by  weight  of  final  solution  when  he  got  through. 
This  would  be  correct,  but  it  wouldn't  prove  the 
"Roche"  table  wrong,  for  the  "Roche"  table  is  based 
on  the  assumption,  clearly  stated,  that  you  start  with 
a  full  ounce  of  water,  which  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Is  this  clear? 


TO  PREPARE  PERCENTAGE  SOLUTIONS  OF  ANY  STRENGTH. 


TAKE  OF 


Water 

Grains  of  Drug  to  make  a  Solution  containing 

Fluid  Ounces 

1  in 

5000 

1  in 
3000 

1  in 

5000 

1  in 
500 

Vzfc 

1% 

3% 

5% 

\0<fo 

-mo 

25% 

50  9i 

Vz 

0.046 

0.076 

0.228 

0.457 

1.14 

2.3 

7. 

12. 

25.3 

57. 

76. 

228. 

1 

0.091 

0.152 

0.456 

0.913 

2.29 

4.6 

14.1 

24 

50.6 

114. 

152. 

456. 

2 

0.182 

0.304 

0.912 

1.83 

4.58 

9.2 

28.2 

48. 

101.3 

228. 

304. 

912. 

6 

0.547 

0.912 

2.74 

5.48 

13.75 

27.6 

84.6 

144 

303.9 

684. 

912. 

2736. 

8 

0.729 

1.22 

3.65 

7.31 

18.32 

36.8 

112.8 

192. 

405.2 

912. 

1216. 

3648. 

16 

1.460 

2.43 

7.3 

14.6 

36.64 

73.6 

225.6 

384. 

810.4 

1824. 

2430. 

7296. 

S.  D.  K.  questions  the  accuracy  of  this  table,  and 
has  had  some  correspondence  with  the  "Roche"  people 
about  it.    He  appeals  to  us  for  our  opinion. 

We  may  say  by  way  of  explanation  that  these  per- 
centage solution  tables  are  usually  made  up  in  two 
ways :  one  type  of  table  assumes  that  you  would  take 
an  ounce  of  water  and  add  to  it  the  necessary  amount 
of  drug;  the  other  type  assumes  that  you  will  take 
only  enough  water  to  have  an  ounce  of  solution  by 
volume  when  you  get  through.  There  is  room  here  for 
great  confusion.  The  Hoffmann-LaRoche  table,  re- 
printed above,  belongs  in  the  first  class.  You  will  see 
from  its  language  that  you  are  expected  to  take,  say, 
one  ounce  of  water,  and  add  the  necessary  number  of 
grains  of  drug  or  chemical  to  it,  having  more  than  an 
ounce  of  solution  when  you  get  through. 

The  example  selected  by  S.  D.  K.  was  that  of  a  10- 
per-cent  solution.  Since  an  ounce  of  water  weighs  456 
grains,  he  thinks  you  should  add  45.6  grains  of  chem- 
ical to  an  ounce  of  water  to  make  a  10-per-cent  solu- 
tion, whereas  the  table  instructs  you  to  use  50.6  grains. 
S.  D.  K.  is  wrong.  If  he  adds  45.6  grains  of  chemical 
to  456  grains  of  water,  he  has  a  solution  weighing  501.6 
grains.  But  45.6  grains  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  501.6 
grains,  and  the  solution  is  therefore  under  strength. 

The   table   is   correct.     If   you   add   50.6   grains   of 


A  Nail  Polish  and  a  Nail  Enamel. 
A.  H.  E.  wants  instructions  for  making  a  nail  pol- 
ish, and  also  a  formula  for  a  liquid  nail  enamel. 

A  nail  polish  may  be  made  of  any  colorless  polish- 
ing agent,  such  as  chalk,  infusorial  earth,  clay,  zinc 
oxide,  tin  oxide,  etc.  Tin  oxide  is  a  frequent  ingredi- 
ent, though  whether  it  has  any  advantage  over  other 
and  cheaper  polishing  powders  we  do  not  know. 
A  typical  combination  is  as  follows : 

Lead   oxide    1  ounce. 

Tin   oxide    3  ounces. 

Carmine 20  grains. 

This  forms  a  base  for  a  powder,  cake,  or  paste.  For 
a  cakcL  form,  make  it  into  a  stiff  (somewhat  crumbly) 
paste  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  press  into  molds, 
and  dry. 

For  a  paste,  mix  with  enough  of  a  mixture  of  paraf- 
fin 1  part,  and  white  petrolatum  4  parts,  to  give  the 
required  consistency.  In  the  latter  case  a  better  color 
will  be  secured  by  employing  an  ammonia  solution  of 
carmine  rather  than  the  dry  carmine,  and  using  just 
enough  to  give  the  required  color. 

As  suggested  before,  a  very  satisfactory  paste  can 
be  made  from  white  infusorial  earth,  mixed  with  a 
little  kaolin  or  talc,  colored  with  carmine  solution,  and 
make  into  cakes  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  or  into 
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a   paste   with  paraffin.     Another  base    for  making  the 

paste,   which   has   some  advantages   in   spreading,  is   a 

mixture  of  one  part  white  wax  and  3  parts  cottonseed 

oil.     This  is  softer  and  spreads  a  Uttle  more  smoothly. 

When  we  get  to  the  matter  of  a  nail  enamel  we  are 

getting  pretty  close  to    something  which   is   not  quite 

what  its  name  seems  to  indicate.     Try  the  following, 

which  is  called  "Nail  Varnish:" 

Paraffin    00  grains. 

Chloroform     2  ounces. 

Oil   of   rose 3  drops. 


and  half  of  the  two  solutions  in  a  graduating  glass, 
stirring  well  with  a  glass  rod.  Pour  the  contents  on 
the  middle  of  the  glass  to  be  silvered.  It  will  spread 
over  the  surface  of  itself  if  the  gla*-^  i*;  W^<\  <i-.»  Leave 
it  until  the  solution  precipitates. 


Commercial  Mucilage. 

L.  B. — "Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  with  a  good 
formula  for  a  gum  arabic  mucilage  which  is  inexpen- 
sive and  which  will  keep  well?  I  want  something  to 
put  up  in  5-cent  bottles." 

It  is  said  that  many  commercial  mucilages  do  not 
contain  acacia,  its  expense  putting  it  out  of  the  run- 
ning. Glue  is  used  instead.  For  that  reason  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  an  acacia  mucilage  which  can  com- 
pete. 

The  mucilage  used  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  postage-stamps  is  probably  one  of  the  best.  It 
will  stick  to  almost  any  surface.  Its  composition  is 
said  to  be  the  following : 

Gum   arabic   1  part. 

Starch     1  part. 

Sugar 4  parts. 

Water,  sufficient  to  give  the   desired   consistency. 

The  gum  arabic  is  first  dissolved  in  some  water, 
the  sugar  added,  and  then  the  starch,  after  which  the 
mixture  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  dis- 
solve the  starch.  The  mixture  is  then  thinned  down  to 
the  desired  consistency. 

This  formula  is  subject  to  the  criticism  that  it 
might  not  keep.  It  would  be  well  to  add  five  drops 
of  oil  of  clove  to  the  pint. 

A  cheaper  product  can  be  made  by  substituting 
dextrine  for  the  gum  arabic,  glucose  for  the  sugar, 
and  adding  boric  acid  to  preserve  and  help  stiffen  it. 

Silvering  Mirror  Backs. 

\V.  A.  S. — "Can  you  furnish  me  with  a  formula 
for  resilvering  mirror  backs?" 

In  the  December,  1913,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we 
imblished  the  following: 

Solution  No.  1  is  composed  as  follows :  To  8  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  brought  to  a  boil,  add  12  grains  of 
silver  nitrate  and  12  grains  of  Rochelle  salts.  Let  it 
come  to  a  boil  for  six  or  seven  minutes ;  then  cool  and 
filter. 

Solution  No.  2  is  made  as  follows :  Take  8  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  into  a  small  quantity  poured  into 
a  tumbler  put  19  grains  of  silver  iiitrate.  Stir  well 
until  dissolved.  Then  add  several  drops  of  26%  am- 
monia until  the  solution  becomes  clear.  Add  16  grains 
more  of  nitrate  of  silver,  stirring  well  until  dissolved. 
Add  the  balance  of  distilled  water  and  filter.  The  filter- 
ing must  be  done  through  a  glass  funnel,  in  which  the 
filter  paper  is  placed.  The  solution  must  be  stirred  with 
a  glass  rod.  Keep  the  solutions  in  separate  bottles 
marked  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Directions  for  silvering:  Clean  the  glass  with  a.n- 
monia  and  wipe  with  a  wet  chamois.     Then  take  half 


The  Effect  of  Creosote  on  Gelatin. 

A.  V.  W. — "1  have  seen  it  stated  that  creosote  con- 
tained in  elastic  capsules,  or  globules,  affected  the  solu- 
bility of  the  gelatin.    Is  this  true?" 

No ;  facts  do  not  mass  themselves  back  of  the  asser- 
tion with  sufficient  force  to  prove  it.  In  fact,  a  very 
simple  test  may  be  made. 

We  referred  the  matter  to  one  of  the  largest 
laboratories  in  the  world,  and  received  the  following 
reply : 

"In  response  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of 
beechwood  creosote  on  the  solubility  of  our  gelatin 
globules,  I  beg  to  say  that  we  obtained  samples  of 
Soluble  Elastic  Capsules  No.  83,  Beechwood  Creosote, 
1  minim,  which  were  from  one  to  two  years  old,  and 
tested  them  for  solubility.  We  found  that  these  cap- 
sules dissolved  nicely  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  We  failed  to  observe  just  exactly  how  long  it 
took  for  these  capsules  to  dissolve,  but  inasmuch  as 
they  dissolved  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  creosote  does  not  affect  materially 
the  solubility  of  our  gelatin  globules." 


Moths  in   Clothing   Cabinets. 

F.  D.  S. — "Our  local  merchants  complain  of  damage 
done  by  moths,  which  get  into  the  clothing  cabinets 
and  ruin  the  selling  stock. 

"Will  you  kindly  publish,  in  your  next  issue  if  pos- 
sible, a  formula  that  can  be  used  to  prevent  moths  from 
eating  woolen  goods? 

"I  believe  a  preparation  that  could  be  sprayed  on 
the  clothing  would  be  most  satisfactory— provided, 
however,  same  would  neither  stain  nor  leave  a  grease- 
spot  on  the  most  delicate  fabric." 

We  are  unable  to  offer  much  that  will  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance.  The  best  preventive,  of  course,  is 
naphthaline— best  because  of  its  comparatively  inof- 
fensive odor,  and  because  it  costs  so  little. 

We  know  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  preparation 
w  hich  might  be  sprayed  on  the  clothing  that  would  be 
at  all  lasting.  Liquids  which  leave  no  stain  evaporate; 
that  is  one  of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature.  So  any  liquid 
which  would  keep  the  moths  away — like  spirit  of  cam- 
phor, for  instance — must  necessarilv  be  aDDlicd  with 
distressing  frequency. 

Perhaps  our  readers  can  offer  m-imi  ^h^ 


Directions  for  Mixing. 
J.  A.  H. — "Please  give  me  directions  for  obtaining 
nice,  smooth  pomade  from  the  following  formula : 

Liquid  petrolatum *J4  ounc«». 

Rose  water  •  •     *  "U'tcc.  ^ 

White  wax   •' 

Bora.x     

Precipitated    sulphur    -   .- 

Proceed    somewhat    after  this    fashion 
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wax,  add  the  liquid  petrolatum,  and  to  this  mixture 
add  the  sulphur,  mixing  thoroughly.  Dissolve  the 
borax  in  the  rose  water,  warm  and  add.  Stir  until  the 
cream  stiffens. 


Elixir    Glycerophosphates    Without    Sugar. 

F.  J.  A. — "Will  you  kindly  supply  me  with  a  good 
formula  for  Elixir  Glycerophosphates  without  sugar?" 

In  July  of  last  year,  in  response  to  a  similar  query, 
we  published  a  formula  of  this  kind,  which  we  repro- 
duce : 

Calcium    glycerophosphate,  i 160  grains. 

Sodium    glycerophosphate    212  grains. 

Iron  glycerophosphate   (scale) 80  grains. 

Potassium    glycerophosphate    106  grains. 

Citric   acid    76  grains. 

Tincture  of  sweet   orange   peel.  .50  fluidrachms. 

Sodium   chloride    120  grains. 

Saccharin     4  grains. 

Glycerin     6  fluidounces. 

Sherry   wine    10  fluidounces. 

Distilled    water    to 40  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  glycerophosphates  and  citric  acid  in  12  fluid- 
ounces  of  warm  water,  add  the  glycerin,  and  when  cool  add  the 
tincture  of  orange  in  which  the  saccharin  has  been  previously 
dissolved,  then  the  sherry  wine,  and  sufficient  water  to  make  40 
fluidounces.  Filter  through  paper  sprinkled  with  talcum,  re- 
turning the   filtrate   until   it  passes  perfectly  clear. 


A    Vanishing  Cream. 

S.  C.  A. — "Will  you  kindly  supply  me,  through  your 
Query  department,  with  a  good  formula  for  a  so- 
called  vanishing  cream?" 

The  following  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  prepa- 
ration : 

Stearic  acid   1  pound. 

Monohydrated  sodium   carbonate 2  ounces. 

Potassium    carbonate    1  ounce. 

Powdered   borax    2  ounces. 

Glycerin   3  pounds. 

Alcohol   2  ounces. 

Terpineol    90  minims. 

Oil  rose  geranium  60  minims. 

Oil  jasmine  SO  minims. 

Water    5  pints. 

Dissolve  the  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates  and  the  borax 
in  the  water,  add  the  stearic  acid  and  glycerin,  and  heat  until 
the  acid  is  melted.  Then  stir  or  pour  until  combination  takes 
place  and  the  mixture  is  homogeneous.  Then  add  the  oils 
dissolved   in   the   alcohol   and   mix   well. 


Diarrhea  Remedy    Without    Opiates. 

J.  A.  H. — "Please  supply  a  good  formula  for  a 
diarrhea  remedy  without  opiates,  but  containing  log- 
wood ;  one  that  is  safe  for  children,  as  well  as  adults." 

An  opiate  is  sometimes  very  desirable.     Something 

is  frequently  needed  to  allay  the  pain  which  so"  often 

accompanies  this  prevalent  disorder.     However,  here  is 

a  formula  which  may  meet  your  requirements : 

Fliaidextract  of  logwood 1  ounce. 

Tincture  of  valerian 7  ounces. 

Tincture    of   rhubarb 2  ounces. 

Essence  of  peppermint 3  ounces. 

Spirit  of  camphor 3  ounces. 

Mix,   and   give  in  teaspoonful  doses,   to  adults. 


A   Corn  Remedy   Without   Cannabis  Indica. 

J.  H. — "Will  you  give  me,  through  your  journal,  a 
satisfactory  formula  for  a  corn  remedy — one  tliat 
does  not  contain  Cannabis  Indica?  Or  perhaps  you 
could  tell  us  how  to  make  one  from  the  following  in- 
gredients:  Salicylic  acid,  alum,  ether,  alcohol,  balsam 
of  fir,  flexible  collodion." 

To  begin  with.  Cannabis  Indica  is  not  necessary  in 


any  corn-cure  formula.  From  a  therapeutic  standpoint 
it  has  little,  if  any,  action  when  applied  as  it  is  in  the 
ordinary  corn  remedy.  Its  chief  value  in  this  par- 
ticular lies  in  the  fact  that  it  colors  the  mixture.  One 
of  a  number  of  other  coloring  agents  might  well  be 
substituted  without  depriving  the  remedy  of  any  essen- 
tial point  of  excellence. 

Your  formula  is  open  to  several  objections.  First, 
we  must  blue-pencil  the  alum.  How  are  you  going  to 
get  it  in  solution?  And  what  good  would  it  do  if  you 
did? 

Then,  again,  you  do  not  need  both  balsam  of  fir 
and  flexible  collodion.  There's  balsam  of  fir  in  flexible 
collodion,  so  why  hit  twice  in  the  same  place? 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  formula  covers  too  much  ter- 
ritory. Take  plain,  ordinary  salicylic  acid  and  every- 
day, U.  S.  P.  flexible  collodion  and  shake  them  up, 
using  1  part  of  the  acid  to  9  parts  of  the  collodion. 
You  will  then  have  as  good  a  corn  remedy  as  anybody 
has  a  right  to  put  up.  If  you  want  a  little  more  action, 
however,  add  5  per  cent  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  Color 
to  suit. 

A  Sweeping  Compound. 

G.  &  G. — "What  is  a  good  formula  for  making  a 
sweeping  compound?  We  have  plenty  of  sand  and 
sawdust  here,  and  I  believe  that  you  could  make  a 
good  compound  very  cheaply,  and  I  believe  that  this 
would  be  of  practical  interest  to  a  great  number  of 
your  readers.  Please  publish  a  formula  in  your  next 
issue,  and  oblige." 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  good  formula : 

Paraffin    wax    1  ounce  av. 

Paraffin    oil    2  pints. 

Salt    4  ounces  av. 

Sea  sand   4  pounds. 

Sawdust     5  pounds. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus 1  fluidounce. 

Melt  the  wax,  add  the  paraffin  oil,  incorporate  the  sand,  salt, 
and   sawdust,  and  finally  add   the  oil  of  eucalyptus. 


Powdered   Rouge. 

A.  E. — "Please  give  me  a  formula  for  a  powdered 
face   rouge,  dark  color." 

The  following  is  known  as  Bordeaux  Red  Rouge, 
and  ought  to  prove  dark  enough  : 

Zinc   oxide    30  parts. 

Bismuth  subnitrate    30  parts. 

Aluminum  oxychloride 30  parts. 

Carmine    1  part. 

Ammonia  water 5  parts. 

Essence  bouquet  3  parts. 

Peppermint,  camphor,  etc.,  quantity  sufficient. 

Mix    the   zinc,    bismuth,    and    aluminum    salts.  Dissolve    the 

carmine   in   the   ammonia  and  add  solution   to   the  mixture;   then 

add  24   grains   of   camphor,   and   24   minims   of   oil  of  peppermint 
dissolved   in    the  essence  bouquet. 


Automobile-top  Paint. 

E.  S.  N. — "Have  you  a  formula  for  black  paint — 
one  that  can  be  used  on  a  mohair  automobile  top?" 

Unfortunately  we  haven't.  There  are  several  good 
preparations  on  the  market,  and  we  recommend  that 
one  of  them  be  used. 


V.  D.  Co. — We  are  not  able  to  supply  you  with  the 
information  you  seek  concerning  the  fonnulas  of  the 
two  proprietary  preparations  you  mention. 
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THE 

GUARANTY 

LEGEND. 


We  have  previously  reported 
upon  the  recent  ruling  of 
the  government  officials  in 
Washington  abolishing  the  present  guaranty 
legend  on  the  label  of  foods  and  drugs.  We 
expressed  the  conviction  last  month  that  if  the 
new  ruling  went  into  effect  May  1,  1915,  it 
would  prove  embarrassing  to  hundreds  of 
manufacturers  in  various  lines,  who  frequently 
order  their  expensive  labels  and  lithographed 
containers  several  years  ahead.  Since  that 
time  the  officials  at  Washington  have  evidently 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  later  ruling, 
bearing  No.  155,  provides  that  the  new  order 
of  things  will  not  obtain  until  May  1,  1916. 
That  is  to  say,  the  guaranty  legend  on  the  label 
will  be  tolerated  by  the  government  until  then. 
Furthermore,  in  case  of  all  goods  packed  and 
labeled  prior  to  that  date,  the  decision  will  not 


become  effective  until  November  1, 1910.    This 

gives  the  trade  something  like  two  and  a  half 

years  to  use  up  the  present  stock  of  labels  and 

containers. 

*     ♦     ♦ 

Most  manufacturers,  in  or- 
MiscoNCEPTioNs.  dcriug  labels  from  now  on, 
will  have  them  printed  with- 
out the  guaranty  legend,  even  though  they  are 
to  be  used  prior  to  May  1,  1916.  This  is  a 
point  that  we  are  discussing  in  the  present  issue 
in  our  department  of  "Queries,"  answering 
some  questions  asked  us  by  a  proprietary 
manufacturer.  There  seems  to  be  a  miscon- 
ception, more  or  less  general,  that  the  guaranty 
legend  is  at  present  a  matter  of  law,  and  must 
be  used  until  May  1,  1916,  or  November  1, 
1916.  This  is  of  course  erroneous.  The  guar- 
anty legend  may  be  discontinued  by  anybody 
to-morrow.  More  than  that,  it  was  never  re- 
quired by  the  law  anyway.  It  was  merely  a 
convenience  for  the  manufacturer  who  desired 
to  protect  his  distributors. 

Incidentally  another  interesting  phase  of  the 
subject  has  cropped  up.  It  seems  that  a  certain 
element  of  tHe  general  public  has  grown  to  look 
for  the  guaranty  legend  on  the  package. 
Its  absence,  some  people  infer,  will  invite 
suspicion,  and  the  free  and  enlightened  citizens 
of  our  great  country  will  fear  that  they  are 
buying  products  which  have  not  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  manufacturers  and  which  are 
therefore  below  standard.  This  introduces  an 
element  that  the  guaranty  was  never  expected 
to  involve.  A  product  is  of  course  not  guar- 
anteed to  the  consumer.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
the  dealer  in  order  that  the  latter  will  be  ex- 
empted from  prosecution  by  the  State  or 
Federal  authorities  in  case  of  trouble,  in  which 
event  the  manufacturer  himself  will  take 
the  onus. 

Some  writers  argue,  however,  that  the  guar- 
anty legend  ought  to  be  retained  on  the  label 
in  order  that  the  general  public  may  feel  the 
benefit  of  its  protection.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  public  will  forget  all  about  the  guar- 
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anty  legend  just  as  quickly  as  it  grew  to  recog- 
nize it.  Two  or  three  years  from  now  nobody 
will  remember  that  there  ever  was  such  a  thing. 
And  we  repeat  that  the  legend  means  absolutely 
nothing  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned. 


Now  that  the  Riker-Hege- 
"'''de^elSpments.  "lan    drug   chain    has   been 

taken  over  by  the  United 
Cigar  people,  and  is  going  to  be  operated  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  future,  its  affairs  are  matters 
of  general  pharmaceutical  interest.  John  H. 
Flagler,  well-known  financier  and  director  in 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  has  retired  as 
president  of  the  Riker-Hegeman  corporation, 
but  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  He  is  succeeded  as  president  by 
Alfred  H.  Cosden.  Mr.  Cosden  is  the  man 
whose  genius  and  creative  ability  built  up  the 
Riker  group  of  stores,  and  afterwards  brought 
about  an  amalgamation  with  the  Hegeman  in- 
terests. His  retention  under  the  new  owner- 
ship means  that  an  experienced  drug  man  is  to 
remain  in  control  of  the  organization.  The 
first  vice-president,  H.  S.  Collins,  was  formerly 
first  vice-president  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company,  and  it  is  announced  that  Mr.  Collins 
is  revising  and  perfecting  the  selling  methods 
of  the  Riker-Hegeman  Co.  along  the  lines  of 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  concern.  Mr.  Cosden 
and  Mr.  Collins  will  evidently  make  a  strong 
team.  The  second  vice-president  of  the  new 
organization  is  John  S.  Alley,  who  was  general 
manager  of  the  Jaynes  stores  in  Boston  when 
they  were  taken  over  several  years  ago  by  the 
Riker  interests.  Mr.  Alley  has  come  straight 
up  through  the  various  grades  from  a  drug 
clerk,  and  knows  the  retail  business  from 
every  angle. 


THE   FUTURE. 


It  looks  as  though  the  Riker- 
Hegeman  Co.  would  steadily 
increase  the  size  of  its  chain. 
It  was  announced  two  or  three  months  ago 
that  there  were  already  more  than  100  stores 
in  the  group.  Since  then  we  have  observed 
that  Pittsburg  has  been  entered  by  the  lease  of 
a  prominent  corner  in  that  town.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  well-known  store  of  C.  A.  Loder,  at 
16th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  has  been  purchased. 
Loder  was  the  man,  it  will  be  remembered, 
who  bucked  the  old  N.  A.  R.  D.  tripartite  plan. 


and  who  was  famous  as  a  cutter  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago. 

In  the  meantime  we  observe  that  George  J. 
Whelan,  the  master  mind  behind  both  the  drug 
and  cigar  chains,  is  hungering  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer.  There  has  been  a  group  of  United 
cigar  stores  in  Canada  now  for  three  years,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Whelan  is  getting  plans 
in  readiness  to  establish  another  chain  of  cigar 
stores  in  various  European  countries.  The 
Canadian  corporation  is  a  separate  entity,  and 
the  European  corporation  would  be  also. 


While  discussing  the  subject 
OF  THE*  a'^d  s.  7  ^^  corporatious  in  the  drug 
trade  something  might  well 
be  said  about  the  National  Co-operative  Drug 
Co.  This  is  a  relatively  new  organization  after 
the  pattern  of  the  American  Druggists'  Syndi- 
cate— so  much  after  the  same  pattern,  indeed, 
that  we  find  Mr.  Goddard  criticizing  the  new 
company  rather  severely  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  A.  D.  S.  organ. 

The  National  Co-operative  Drug  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000 — 
$600,000  preferred  and  $400,000  common. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are:  president,  O. 
B.  Thuma;  1st  vice-president,  Chas.  W.  J.  H. 
Hahn;  2d  vice-president,  K.  B.  Bowerman; 
secretary,  George  E.  Brown;  assistant  secre- 
tary, Harry  R.  Mulvey ;  and  treasurer,  George 
W.  Piatt.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  quite  a 
large  board  of  directors,  and  it  is  announced 
that  there  will  be  one  additional  director  from 
each  city  having  a  branch  house. 

The  scheme  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Drug  Co.  is  apparently  to  establish  a  series  of 
druggists'  jobbing  houses  in  the  larger  cities. 
St.  Louis  established  the  first  branch,  and 
others  have  been  or  are  being  built  up  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Louisville, 
Indianapolis,  and  Fort  Worth. 

In  Minneapolis  there  will  be  a  merger  with 
the  Merritt  Drug  Co.,  cooperative,  and 
Charles  H.  Huhn  will  be  the  local  manager. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Huhn  has  heretofore  been 
the  Minneapolis  distributor  of  the  A.  D.  S., 
and  was  once  president  of  that  organization, 
more  or  less  interest  has  been  excited  by  his 
change  of  base.  That  Mr.  Goddard  is  not  at 
all  friendly  to  the  new  concern  is  indicated  by 
an  editorial  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Voice- 
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Salesman,  in  which  it  is  said  among  other 
things  that  "this  organization  has  no  assets 
save  its  hopes  and  promises,  and  its  stock  is 
based  on  remote  possibiHties  of  success  and 
an  abundance  of  confidence."  Other  "imi- 
tators of  the  A.  D.  S.,"  declares  Mr.  Goddard, 
"have  been  wrapped  in  their  shrouds  and  laid 
away,  one  by  one,  in  the  commercial  bone- 
vard,"  and  the  intimation  is  that  the  funeral 
requiem  will  soon  be  read  over  the  corpse  of 
the  National  Co-operative  Drug  Co. 


THE  HISTORIC 
PEPSIN  CASE. 


The  Pennsylvania  State 
Pharmaceutical  Examining 
Board  has  finally  lost  its  now 
historic  suit  against  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  board  tried  to 
compel  P.,  D.  &  Co.  to  label  its  "essence  of 
pepsin  special"  in  a  particular  manner  directed 
by  the  board's  rules  and  regulations,  but  not 
prescribed  in  the  State  law  itself.  P.,  D.  &  Co. 
stated  the  strength  on  the  label  in  the  universal 
manner  used  by  everybody  else,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  N.  F.  and  the  U.  S.  P.  When  the  case 
finally  came  to  trial  last  month,  the  judge  ruled 
against  the  board,  declared  that  there  was  no 
need  of  hearing  from  the  defense  at  all,  and 
directed  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  for  the 
defendants  and  against  the  board. 

The  whole  case  was  built  on  the  legal  tech- 
nicality involved  in  this  question:  Does  a  State 
or  Federal  board  have  the  power  to  enforce  a 
regulation  on  a  point  that  is  not  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  law  itself?  The  answer 
is  no.  The  same  issue  was  fought  out  in  a 
case  against  Sharp  &  Dohme  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Board  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  on  that  oc- 
casion, as  on  this,  the  judge  ordered  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  defense.  Both  products  were 
plainly  labeled  as  to"  their  strength  and  char- 
acter, but  they  were  not  labeled  in  the  par- 
ticular way  demanded  by  the  board  in  its  rules 
and  regulations. 


The  New  York  Board  of 
WOOD  ALCOHOL.     Aldermen   is   attempting   to 

pass  some  sort  of  an  or- 
dinance regulating  the  labeling  of  wood  alco- 
hol. Jacob  Weil,  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
also  a  well-known  New  York  jobber,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  providing  that  the  product  must 
be  called  "Wood  Naphtha,"  and  that  the  label 


must  contain  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"this  fluid,  taken  internally,  inhaled  or  used 
externally,  is  likely  to  produce  blindness  and 
lead  to  death." 

The  manufacturers  of  the  substance,  how- 
ever, backed  up  by  several  prominent  men, 
insist  that  the  Weil  ordinance  is  too  strong. 
Whereupon  Dr.  Charles  Baskerville,  who  has 
in  recent  years  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  wood  alcohol  toxicity,  has  drawn  up  a  bill 
providing  that  the  product  be  called  wood 
alcohol  instead  of  wood  naphtha,  and  that  the 
label  bear  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  "it  is 
unlawful  to  use  this  fluid  in  any  article  of  food 
or  drink,  or  medicinal  or  toilet  preparation,  for 
human  use,  internal  or  external." 

In  the  meantime  the  Weil  draft  has  been  so 
amended  that  its  provisions  will  affect  packages 
only  of  one  gallon  or  less,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  only  in  the  smaller  packages  that  the  sub- 
stance reaches  the  public  through  the  hands  of 
the  retailer.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
Baskerville  draft  were  sufficiently  protective 
and  more  sensible.  The  two  bills  are  still 
under  consideration  at  this  writing. 


THE  CANADIAN 
MEETING. 


While  we,   on   this  side  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  are  making 
all  sorts  of  preparations  for 
the  annual  meeting  in  Detroit,  during  August, 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  confreres  in 
Canada  are  making  similar  preparations  with 
reference  to  the  forthcoming  annual  meeting 
of  their  organization  at  about  the  same  time  in 
the  city  of  Winnipeg.    The  Canadian  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  convenes  August  17,  and 
the     American     Pharmaceutical     Association 
August  24.    The  C.  Ph.  A.  has  made  astonish- 
ing strides  during  the  few  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  the  Winnipeg  convention  is  being 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest.     We 
are  asked  to  announce  the  date  and  place,  and 
to  say  that  the  programme  will  exceed  in  in- 
terest that  of  any  previous  year.     E.  Nesbitt 
is  president  of  the  organization,  John  Cochrane 
is  vice-president,  and  G.  E.  Gibbard  of  Toronto 
is  secretary.     The  C.  Ph.  A.,  unlike  the  A. 
Ph.  A.,  is  a  purely  delegate  body,  although  the 
attendance  during  the  last  few  years  has  in- 
cluded many  retailers  who  were  not  present 
in  the  capacity  of  delegates. 
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THE 

SALVARSAN 

FIGHT. 


Druggists  are  incidentally 
interested  in  the  salvarsan 
fight  which  has  developed  in 
Berlin.  Dr.  Dreuw,  of  the  Berlin  police,  declar- 
ing that  275  deaths  have  followed  the  adminis- 
tration of  salvarsan,  the  symptoms  apparently 
being  those  of  arsenical  poisoning,  has 
urged  the  enactment  of  an  ordinance  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  the  drug  in  doses  greater  than 
the  official  maximum  for  arsenic.  Prominent 
authorities  at  the  University  of  Strassburg 
have  supported  Dr.  Dreuw  in  his  contention, 
and  the  subject  has  even  been  mentioned  in  the 
German  Reichstag.  Professor  Ehrlich  him- 
self, however,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of 
physicians,  are  to  be  found  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence.  They  say  that  salvarsan  has 
been  used  in  more  than  one  million  cases,  and 
that  for  the  most  part  the  drug  has  been  found 
of  great  benefit.  The  newspapers  have  taken 
up  the  controversy,  and  quite  a  tense  situation 
has  developed. 


AFTER 
THE  COUPON. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Washington  has  re- 
cently upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  anti-coupon  law  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature.  This  law  im- 
poses an  annual  license  tax  of  $6000  on  any 
firm  or  company  issuing  coupons  or  trading 
stamps.  The  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.  was  the 
concern  which  brought  suit  to  test  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  act.  The  case  will  now  go 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  de- 
cision, but  in  the  meantime  the  State  law  will 
remain  effective.  It  seems  quite  evident  that 
the  enactment  of  this  law  in  Washington  was 
but  one  phase  of  the  general  movement  against 
the  coupon.  The  leaders  of  the  lower  house 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  contemplated  the  enact- 
ment of  an  anti-coupon  law  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  but  finally  decided  to  hold  the 
subject  in  abeyance  until  it  could  be  studied  at 
somewhat  greater  length. 


Caswell  A.  Mayo,  president- 
FiRST  AID.         elect  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  is  out 

with  a  suggestion  that  a  law 
be  enacted  in  each  State  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  druggists  who  render  first 
aid  to  injured  people.  The  idea  is  to  provide 
that  in  case  an  injured  person  is  unable  to  pay 


or  refuses  to  pay  for  the  service  rendered,  the 
druggist  may  look  to  the  municipality,  town- 
ship or  county  for  his  remuneration.  A  forin 
of  bill  has  been  drawn  up  which  we  find  printed 
in  the  June  issue  of  the  American  Druggist, 
Mr.  Mayo  was  led  to  make  this  suggestion  as 
the  result  of  a  letter  published  in  the  Chicago 
papers  by  Governor  Dunne,  criticizing  drug- 
gists for  refusing  in  some  instances  to  give  first 
aid  to  the  injured.  Mr.  Mayo  made  the  point 
that  frequently  druggists  not  only  receive  no 
pay,  but  are  subject  to  petty  thefts  by  the 
crowds  of  curious  onlookers  which  gather  on 
such  occasions. 


AFTER 


Druggists  in  Brooklyn  arq 
THE  DOCTORS.  Suffering  from  a  peculiar, 
form  of  competition  from 
physicians.  It  seems  that  there  are  "com- 
mercial medical  societies"  in  that  burg  in  which 
several  hundred  physicians  are  interested  as 
stockholders.  These  societies  operate  coopera- 
tive drug  stores  and  allied  "laboratories,"  and 
they  are  making  serious  inroads  upon  the 
business  of  pharmacists.  A  recent  joint  meet- 
ing was  held  by  the  five  pharmaceutical  socie- 
ties in  Brooklyn,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  physicians  involved.  If 
this  fails,  something  more  drastic  will  be  at- 
tempted, and  the  druggists  even  threaten  to 
enter  into  a  publicity  campaign  in  order  to 
show  patients  of  these  physicians  that  the  doc- 
tors are  prescribing  the  products  of  their  own 
concerns  in  order  to  increase  their  incomes  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  welfare. 


THE 
HARRISON  BILL. 


It  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  Harrison  bill  would  be 
passed  by  the  United  States 
Senate  before  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
reaches  its  readers.  Practically  all  the  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference  have  been  adopted,  although 
the  physicians,  as  we  predicted  a  month  or  two 
ago,  are  complaining  bitterly  about  the  idea  of 
keeping  records.  Senator  Thomas,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  measure,  is  expected  to  bring  it 
up  at  the  first  available  opportunity,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  promptly  passed  at  that  time. 
Just  what  may  happen  to  the  feature  objected 
to  by  physicians  cannot  accurately  be  foretold 
at  this  time. 
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SANE  WORDS  FROM  A  SANE  MAN. 

Charles  W.  Holzhauer,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
is  a  keen-witted,  alert,  live  young  pharmacist 
who  is  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities and  who  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
ways  and  means  of  developing  business.  Not 
long  since  Mr.  Holzhauer  delivered  an  address 
on  window  trimming  at  the  New  York  College 
of  Pharmacy,  and  he  prefaced  his  remarks  as 
follows : 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  our  pharmaceutical  journals, 
along  with  the  strictly  ethical  phases  of  pharmacy,  are 
devoting  more  attention  to  the  merchandising  end  of 
the  business,  and  are  giving  us  articles  which  will  help 
us  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  business.  Pharmacy 
may  be  a  profession,  but  certainly  as  it  exists  to-day  it 
is  ninety  per  cent  commercial,  and  if  one  is  to  succeed 
he  must  consider  this  feature  of  the  business.  The 
ethical  end  is  all  very  well,  and  every  pharmacist  should 
have  training  along  this  line,  but  in  order  to  succeed  he 
must  put  his  business  on  a  profit-producing  basis,  and 
it  cannot  be  done  solely  along  ethical  lines.  Unless  one 
is  employing  a  man  for  pharmaceutical  work  only, 
where  the  store  is  large  enough  to  maintain  a  separate 
pharmaceutical  and  prescription  department,  of  two  can- 
didates, one  of  whom  is  a  good  salesman,  and  the  other 
a  man  who  has  all  the  chemical  reactions  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  choose  the  salesman  if  you  expect  to  figure  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  wish  our  colleges  of  pharmacy  could  incorporate 
in  their  curriculums  at  least  one  course  on  commercial 
pharmacy.  A  man  graduating  from  our  institution, 
unless  he  has  an  opportunity  during  his  college  course 
to  get  the  training  in  some  store,  lacks  the  very  things 
which  are  most  essential  to  his  success.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  course  here  in  our  own  college 
of  pharmacy  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  I  was  able 
to  have  such  an  excellent  pharmaceutical  education. 
Since  graduation  I  have  been  working  in  what  is,  I  sup- 
pose, an  average  retail  drug  store,  and  I  have  had  no 
occasion  to  make  use  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  tech- 
nical information  I  acquired  here. 

But  I  have  had  occasion  to  acquire,  through  other 
means,  knowledge  as  to  bookkeeping  methods,  store 
management,  display  of  goods,  stock-keeping,  handling 
of  customers,  and  many  other  similar  things,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  small  part  of  the  time  spent  at  the 
college  could  very  profitably  be  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  these  things  which  a  man  encounters  practically 
from  the  very  start. 

.  This  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  preaching 
for  many  years.  More  than  once  we  have  de- 
clared that  our  one  grievance  against  the  col- 
leges and  schools  of  pharmacy  was  that  they 


paid  insufficient  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a 
commercial  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  phar- 
macist who  desired  to  succeed  in  the  daily 
conduct  of  his  business.  Some  years  ago  we 
were  severely  rapped  over  the  knuckles  for  say- 
ing that  inasmuch  as  the  retail  drug  business 
was  50  per  cent  scientific  and  50  per  cent  com- 
mercial, the  college  of  pharmacy  ought  to  ap- 
proximate the  same  percentages  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  curriculum.  But  here  comes  along 
a  practical  man  on  the  firing  line  who  says 
pharmacy  is  90  per  cent  commercial ! 

What  Mr.  Holzhauer  found  after  he  had 
finished  college,  and  entered  his  father's  store, 
is  exactly  what  every  other  graduate  finds.  He 
discovered  then  that  he  was  up  against  condi- 
tions very  different  from  those  which  he  had 
been  led  to  expect.  A  professional  and  scientific 
education  is  all  very  well  and  very  necessary, 
but  it  ought  to  be  balanced  by  a  commercial 
education.  The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  has 
been  brought  in  contact  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer with  groups  of  students  from  six  or  eight 
pharmaceutical  schools  and  colleges.  Qn  every 
occasion  he  has  read  the  same  indications — 
indications  that  these  young  men  hold  a  false 
perspective.  They  have  been  imbued  with  the 
ennobling  idea  that  they  are  going  to  be  pro- 
fessional men,  are  going  to  live  up  to  high 
scientific  ideals,  and  are  going  to  uplift  and 
revolutionize  pharmacy. 

College  graduates  aren't  out  in  the  practical 
world  very  long,  however,  before  they  dis- 
cover, as  Mr.  Holzhauer  did,  that  they  must 
change  their  perspective  entirely.  Their  point 
of  view  is  wrong.  They  must  face  practical 
conditions  that  they  have  wotted  not  of.  They 
are  up  against  the  real  thing.  They  must  be 
salesmen  as  well  as  analysts  and  prescrip- 
tionists — and  more  particularly  salesmen  than 
anything  else.  More  than  that,  they  must 
understand  the  laws  of  trade  and  the  laws  of 
human  nature.  They  must  know  how  to  cal- 
culate profits,  and  how  to  make  business  pay 
on  a  practical  scale.  In  other  words,  they  must 
be  commercial  as  well  as  professional  men,  and 
they  must  understand,  too,  that  there  is  just  as 
much  ethics  in  honest  commercialism  a?  in 
honest  professionalism. 

Why  can't  the  colleges  teach  these  necessi- 
ties and  give  students  a  proper  understanding 
of  what  they  must  fight  when  they  get  out  in 
the  world? 
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MEETING  CHAIN-STORE  COMPETITION. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Pharmaceutical  Association,  Jas.  A. 
S.  Woodrow  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the 
drug  business  twenty-one  years,  and  that  dur- 
ing eleven  of  those  years  he  had  been  in  busi- 
ness for  himself;  moreover,  that  during  ten 
of  the  eleven  years  that  he  had  been  operating 
for  himself  he  had  been  merely  running  along 
— making  a  living.  He  frankly  confessed  that 
during  one  year  only  had  he  been  thoroughly 
awake  and  fully  on  the  job. 

The  change  came  about  through  a  desire  to 
increase  his  business.  Mr.  Woodrow  took  a 
three-months'  period  —  October,  November, 
and  December — and  carefully  analyzed  the 
situation.  The  annual  daily  sales  showed  the 
following  percentages : 

Soda  14  per  cent. 

Cigars   .-6  per  cent. 

Prescriptions,  average  price  45c..  7  per  cent. 
Merchandise  53  per  cent. 

"Heretofore,"  said  Mr.  Woodrow,  "pre- 
scriptions had  been  held  to  be  the  mainstay  of 
the  drug  store.  In  my  store,  which  was  doing 
an  average  prescription  business,  I  found  it 
only  amounted  to  7  per  cent  of  the  total." 

A  few  days  later  he  chanced  to  gain  in- 
formation, which  to  him  seemed  authoritative, 
to  the  effect  that  the  average  number  of  pre- 
scriptions put  up  by  a  well-known  v;hain  com- 
prising 38  stores  was  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  total  volume  of  business. 

"These  two  examples,"  continued  Mr. 
Woodrow,  "showed  that  the  prescription  busi- 
ness plays  a  small  part  in  the  average  drug 
store,  and  that  plain,  ordinary,  every-day 
merchandise,  consisting  largely  of  patent  medi- 
cines, toilet  preparations,  and  sundries,  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  sales  in  the  drug 
business." 

Basing  action  on  these  deductions,  Mr. 
Woodrow  revolutionized  his  drug  store.  He 
made  a  close  study  of  chain-store  methods, 
adopted  as  many  of  them  as  he  thought  de- 
sirable, and  went  after  business. 

And  he  got  it ! 

Chain  stores  are  here  to  stay,  and  there  are 
going  to  be  more  rather  than  less  of  them. 
Moreover,  their  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of 
business  experts. 

The  problem  of  how  to  meet  chain-store 
competition  is,  therefore,  one  of  increasing  im- 
portance. 


And  there  is  just  one  way.  Druggists  must 
become  business  experts  themselves.  They 
must  study  drug  conditions  in  a  broad  way. 
And  then  they  must  go  beyond  that.  They 
must  study  general  business  principles  in  a 
broad  way.  Whatever  is  good  they  must 
adopt,  even  though  it  be  crisp  and  new  and 
revolutionary.  Those  who  will  not  do  this 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  they  are  indif- 
ferently successful. 

Generally  speaking  Mr.  Woodrow  has  set  a 
good  example. 


A  SINKING  FUND:    WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK 
ABOUT  IT? 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter 
from  a  wide-awake  reader  of  the  Bulletin 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. : 

I  note  that  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  gives  some 
space  along  the  lines  of  necessary  profits  from  retail 
drug  stores.  One  question  of  considerable  moment  oc- 
curs to  me  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  it.  That 
is,  the  desirability  of  developing  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
necessary  expense  involved  in  repairing  fixtures  and 
replacing  such  appliances  as  the  soda-water  fountain. 
It  has  been  intimated  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject 
that  these  things  have  to  be  replenished  just  the  same 
as  a  set  of  boilers  or  a  steam  engine.  They  will  not 
run  forever,  and  I  therefore  recommend  that  some  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  subject  and  views  on  it 
elicited. 

What  are  the  views  of  our  readers  on  this 
topic?  What  experiences  have  you  had  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  sinking  fund?  What 
do  you  think  about  the  scheme  anyway? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  number  of 
letters  on  the  subject  for  publication.  Let  us 
hear  from  you. 


WHAT  SHOULD   RENT   COST? 

We  have  recently  had  letters  from  three 
druggists  telling  us  what  percentage  of  their 
annual  sales  was  represented  by  rent.  These 
are  the  figures  they  give: 

2.5  per  cent. 

3.5  per  cent. 

3.5  per  cent. 

These  percentages  all  strike  us  as  being 
rather  low.  We  have  stated  on  several  oc- 
casions in  the  Bulletin  that  the  average 
rental  is  about  5  per  cent.  System,  after  a  con- 
siderable investigation,  believes  that  the  av- 
erage is  4.02.  The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research,  after  a  wide  study  of  the  retail 
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shoe  business,  has  discovered  that  rentals  run 
all  the  way  from  1.8  per  cent  to  14.6  per  cent, 
with  the  average  around  5,  and  with  an  attain- 
able percentage  of  about  3. 

Possibly  3  per  cent  is  a  good  goal  to  aim  at, 
although,  as  already  stated,  we  think  it  is 
rather  low.  We  shall  know  more  about  it 
presently,  for  we  are  now  making  an  investi- 
gation and  shall  be  prepared  to  report  the  facts 
a  little  later  on. 

Meanwhile  any  information  along  this 
line  from  our  subscribers  will  be  gladly 
welcomed. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


EX-PRESIDENT   OF   THE    PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

We  present  this  month  the  portrait  of  the 
man  who  has  just  completed  his  term  as  presi- 
dent of  what  is  in  many  respects  the  best  State 
organization   of   druggists   in   the   country — 


Richard  H.  Lackey. 

the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
The  size  of  the  membership,  the  number  of 
papers  presented,  the  character  of  the  work 
done — all  these  pretty  nearly  entitle  the  P.  P. 
A.  to  the  premier  place  among  the  State  bodies. 
Richard  H.  Lackey  was  president  of  the  as- 
sociation last  year,  and  must  therefore  have 
presided  at  the  meeting  in  Buena  Vista  Springs 
a  few  days  ago.    He  conducted  a  live  and  vig- 


orous administration,  and  thus  adhered  to  the 
traditions  of  the  P.  P.  A.  if  he  did  not  e.xceed 
them.  Among  other  things  he  planned  a  series 
of  automobile  tours  through  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  membcr'^liip. 


RECREATIONS  OF  A  RETIRED  EDITOR. 

We  say  "retired,"  but  perhaps  it  is  a  caseof 
plain  "tired."    At  any  rate,  F.  B.  Hays,  who 

was  editor  of  the  Druggists  Circular  for  a 
period  ranging  sonw^li'-rr  lictw.-.-n  ir.  and  30 


F.  B.  Hays  at  His  Old  Home  in  Oxfoed.  N.  C 

years,  has  withdrawn  from  pharmaceutical 
journalism  and  has  hied  himself  back  to  the 
scenes  of  his  youth  in  Oxford,  North  Carolina. 
Donning  overalls,  and  getting  out  the  old 
wheelbarrow.  Hays  is  enjoying  life  once  more. 


Mb.  Hays  and  the  i'hiu>rk». 


Apparently  this  is  the  only  way  an  editor  can 
enjoy  life — after  he  has  retired  from  the  hard 
and  strenuous  work  of  uplifting,  elevating,  and 
improving    the    pharmaceutical    community. 
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The  burdens  of  his  occupation  rest  too  heavily 
upon  his  shoulders  so  long  as  he  stoops  over 
his  desk  in  weighty  contemplation.  As  for 
those  young  puppies  that  Hays  is  seen  fondling 
so  tenderly,  it  may  be  explained  that  Hays  is 
a  bachelor  and  that  he  has  always  taken  kindly 
to  other  people's  families.  He  takes  his  domes- 
ticity, as  some  people  do  their  religion, 
vicariously. 


A  NEW   FLORIDA   BOARD   MEMBER. 

We  are  presenting  an  excellent  likeness  of 
Leon  Hale,  who  was  recently  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Florida  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Being  a  State  officer  is  the  least  of  Mr. 
Hale's  troubles,  however.  His  store  is  located 
at  703  Franklin  Street,  Tampa,  and  his  chief 


Leon  Hale. 


concern  is  centered  in  the  increasing  of  his  al- 
ready large  business.  Somehow  these  drug 
men  never  seem  to  get  enough. 

Mr.  Hale's  methods,  some  of  them,  are  un- 
usually efifective.  Little  folders  exploiting  his 
prescription  business  are  placed  on  the  counter 
for  free  distribution.  Above  the  prescription 
case  hangs  a  large  framed  sign  reading  like 
this:  "The  public  has  trusted  us  with  150,000 
prescriptions,  the  largest  number  ever  filled  by 
a  Tampa  druggist." 

This  sign  is  wrong,  though — Mr.  Hale  ad- 
mits it. 

But  it  was  right  when  it  was  framed  and 
hung  up.      Since  then,   like  Mike  Flannery's 


guinea-pigs,  the  number  has  increased.  The 
150,000  is  200,000  now. 

One  of  Mr.  Hale's  innovations  is  the  use  of 
little  wooden  trays  for  the  holding  of  bottles 
which  are  displayed  on  the  show-case  tops. 
Individual  trays:  one  for  each  bottle.  These 
are  varnished,  and  each  bears  the  word  "Hale" 
in  gold  letters. 

Mr.  Hale  is  a  young  man,  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  by  honoring  him  with  a  place  on 
the  Pharmacy  Board  the  governor  acted  wisely. 


A   PROMISING  ARTIST. 

Miss  Neida  Humphrey,  daughter  of  Dr.  J. 
D.  Humphrey,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  reached  the 
Mecca  of  all  singers  a  few  weeks  ago  when  she 
was.  introduced  to  the  public  on  the  stage  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 
There  was  an  audience  of  over  10,000  people, 
and  Miss  Humphrey  made  such  a  sensation  for 
a  new  soprano  that  she  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  the  stage  four  times  to  acknowledge  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowd.     The  New  York  critics 


Miss  Neida  Humphrey. 

spoke  most  favorably  of  the  young  woman, 
and  it  is  cjuite  evident  that  she  has  a  promising 
future.  Dr.  Humphrey  is  well  known  in  the 
drug  trade,  and  members  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
will  recall  that  he  has  on  several  occasions  been 
an  officer  in  that  organization. 


Three  Prize -Winning  Ads. 

In  the  January  and  February  issues  of  the  BULLETIN  we  offered  a  series  of  three  prizes 
for  druggists'  best  newspaper  advertisements — $10.00  for  the  first  prize,  and  $5.00  each  for 
the  second  and  third  prizes.  A  large  number  of  specimens  were  contributed  in  response  to 
this  offer,  and  we  finally  tu  ned  them  over  to  a  committee  of  three  men  well  qualified  to  pass 
judgment  on  them.  The  three  ads.  ultimately  selected  as  being  entitled  to  the  prizes  are  shown 
on  this  page.  Other  specimens  submitted  in  the  contest  will  be  reproduced  from  time  to 
time  in  our  pages. — THE  EDITORS. 


You    Need   Sherwood's 

Expert  Prescription  Service 

JF  the  carefully  prepared  plans 
of  an  architect  were  executed 
by  bungling  workmen  and  knot- 
ty lumber,  the  result  would  be 
much  as  if  the  studied  orders 
of  your  doctor  were  filled  with 
cheap  drugs  and  slipshod  meth- 
ods. 

The  satisfaction  alone  of 
KNOWING  you  are  getting  the 
BEST,  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  little,  if  any,  extra  cost  of 
our  EXPER  T  service. 

Prescriptions  called  for  and 
delivered. 

The  H.  J.  Sherwood  Co. 

2064  E.  Ninth  St.  Rose  Building 

This  won  the  first  i)rize  of  $10.00. 


This  won  the  second  prize  of  $500. 


A  Royal  Beverage 

Welch  takes  the  finest  Chautauqua  County  Concords  fresh  from  the  vines 
and  by  a  clean  process  lasting  less  than  an  hour  presses  the  juice  and  seals  it  in 
sterilized  bottles.  This  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  flavor  of  the 
delicious  Concord  grape  the  year  round. 

Welch's  is  indeed  a  royal  beverage.  Moreover  it  is  rich  in  food  properties: 
that  is  why  your  doctor  prescribes  it  during  sickness  and  convalescence,  for  it 
nourishes  the  body  vyrithout  putting  a  burden  on  the  stomach. 

Keep  it  in  the  house  for  yourself,  for  the  guest,  or  for  the  invalid. 

Pint      25c  12  PinU      $3.00 

Quart  50c  12  Quarto  $5.50 

A.  L.  Remington,         .---.-        Pharmacist 


This  won  the  third  prize  of  $5  00. 
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THE  A.  Ph.  A.  MEETS  THIS  YEAR  IN  DETROIT,  AUGUST  24-29. 


"The  City  of  Detroit"  plies  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  and 
affords  one  of  the  most  delightful  means  of  reaching  this  city 
during  the  summer.  Lake  transportation,  too,  is  cheaper  than 
railroad  transportation. 


The  Casino  on  Belle  Isle,  only  three  mUes  from  the  head- 
quarters hotel,  is  a  delightful  spot  in  the  sunmier,  and  affords  a 
beautiful  view  up  and  down  the  river.  There  will  probably  be  a 
lot  of  luncheons  and  dinners  enjoyed  on  these  verandas. 


Canoeing  is  one  of  the  great  delights  of  the  summer  months  in 
Detroit.  The  parks  all  have  canals  where  this  pastime  is  en- 
joyed keenly.    The  sight  is  one  of  great  interest  to  visitors. 


Bami  coiictrl>  an-  licM  evt-ry  afluruouii  and  evening  in  some 
of  the  parks,  and  the  canoeists  idly  paddle  their  frail  ciaft  up 
and  down  to  the  strains  of  the  music. 


This  shows  a  rustic  bridge  in  Palmer  Park.  The  drives  to  this 
and  other  places  in  Detroit  are  really  fascinating,  and  an  auto- 
mobile trip  of  this  character  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
scheduled  entertainments. 


Here  we  have  one  of  the  small  lakes  on  Belle  Isle  Park. 
Belle  Isle,  located  out  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  Detroit  River,  and 
practically  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  the  leading  Detroit 
park. 
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A  NEW  IDEA  IN  WINDOW  TRIMMING. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  certainly  novel.  There  is  no  douht  al)out  that.  They  reprveent  a  new  type  of 
Nvindovv  display  worked  out  by  a  youn);  man  in  New  York  State— J.  A.  Barlow.  Mr.  Barlow  is  in  the  employ  of  tite 
Louis  K.  Liggett  Company,  and  he  evidently  travels  around  from  city  to  city  arranging  window  (lisplays  for  the 
different  stores  and  leaving  ideas  for  others  to  work  up  after  he  has  departed  for  new  tieldH.  In  the  windows  shown 
on  this  page,  the  pictures  were  cut  out  of  paper,  and  put  on  a  white  Imckground.  The  scheme  was  planned  by 
;Mr.  Barlow  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ostrand,  and  the  displays  were  made  in  Syracuse. 


This  is  a  window  of  "  Black  and  White" 
cifirars.  The  picture  of  the  man  was  cut  out 
of  black  cardboard  and  pasted  on  a  white 
panel.  The  whole  color  scheme  was  carried 
out  in  black  and  white,  excspt  the  folia?e 
on  the  latticework.  The  lattice  was  made 
of  strips  of  cardboard. 


This  candy  window  was  worked  up  in  two 
colors.  The  picture  of  the  girl  was  cut  out 
in  the  regular  manner  and  pasted  on  the 
panel.  The  latticework  was  made  of  strips 
of  white  cardboard.  The  horn  of  plenty,  not 
very  well  shown  in  the  photograph,  was  a 
wire  frame  covered  with  paper. 


This  window  was  made  practically  the 
same  as  the  two  preceding  displays  were, 
except  that  the  picture  of  the  girl  wa.s  in 
brown  on  a  white  panel.  The  subject  of  the 
display  was  artificial  flowers,  and  a  bunch 
of  flowers  was  pinned  to  the  breast  of  the 
girl,  giving  a  realistic  appearance. 


This  is  a  combination  candy  and  soda 
window.  The  man  and  the  girl  are  seen 
enjoying  a  glass  of  soda  at  a  table.  The 
color  scheme  was  worked  out  in  two 
colors,  and  such  things  were  shown  as 
ice  cream,  grai>e  juice.  Sundaes,  etc., 
etc 


Here  we  have  a  stationery  window,  and  in 
this  illustration  the  goods  on  display  are 
shown  a  little  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
other  cuts.  It  will  be  observed  that  every 
box  of  stationery  has  a  price  ta«,  and  that  in 
every  w^indow  trim  there  is  one  main  placard 
telling  what  the  window  stands  for. 
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This  i-i  11  wiiidou  .f  i  nvr.     ■.  .ii  vint  i.'iial 
tyiX-,    without    tho    l- ru'.i.ir  .!.  -;k-i\    ^crWttl 

out  in  the  oth»r  (li-;i.i>-  >t.iii.>ii<  rv  was 
the  subject,  and  Mr.  U.irlow  -.i,>  -  thv  win- 
dow was  quite  roBArksble  in  bosiuuM  tiiU 
ting  reralta.  Tlie  oaaliml  piMMd  te  Uda 
case  ia  pwrticalMir  aMiMtH*. 
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The  Shreve|)ort  DruK  Co.,  of  Shreveixirt.  La.,  did  a  business 
last  year  of  1125,000.  It  is  located  in  this  building— the  Harris 
Hotel. 


The  cigar  department,  shown  in  this  view,  enjoyed  a  business 
in  1913  of  126,000,  which  is  certainly  quite  a  remarkable  volume 
of  trade  for  one  department  in  a  drug  store. 


A  large  soda  fountain  and  luncheonette  business  is  also  done 
by  the  Shreveport  Drug  to.  The  sales  in  this  department  last 
year  were  $23,000. 


The  prescription  department  requires  the  sei  vices  of  several 
men  and  an  unusually  large  stock  of  goods  is  carried,  The  pre- 
ssription  numbers  run  up  into  large  figures. 


If 
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This  view  shows  a  section  of  the  main  floor.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  arrangement  is  unique,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  show-case  and  display  room. 


The  Shreveport  Drug  Co.  is  under  the  very  capable  manage- 
ment of  William  G.  Hudson,  and  the  establishment  has  certainly 
been  a  brilliant  success.    The  store  is  a  double  one  in  width. 


Six  Views  of  a  Prosperons  Southern  Store. 
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Interior  view  of  the  handsome  Hastings  store  at  Chico,  Cali- 
fornia. The  manager,  H.  C.  Cox,  is  partly  hidden  by  a 
show-case,  and  Grant  Burkert,  prescription  clerk,  may  be  seen 
to  the  left. 


The  interior  of  A.  E.  Kieslingr's  store,  Houston,  Texas.  Mr. 
Kiesling,  though  a  young  man,  is  the  pioneer  drugidHt  of 
Houston.  The  store  in  particularly  commodioas  and  well 
stocked. 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Rexall  store  at  Oska- 
loosa,  Kansas,  owned  by  Smith  &  Ratliff— Dr.  A.G.Smith,  a  prac- 
ticing physician,  and  Walter  Ratliff,  a  registered  pharmacist. 


The  La  Mesa  Dru?  Store,  La  Mesa,  California,  Chailes  H. 
Noyes,  proprietor.  Mr.  Noyes  may  be  seen  in  the  picture,  with 
one  arm  extended  along  the  end  of  a  show-case. 


•  C.  E.  Nelson's  beautiful  store  at  Coo|)ersville,  Michigan.  Mr. 
Nelson,  in  i)en8ive  i)ose,  is  seen  leaning  against  a  show-case, 
meditating  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  soda 
fountain  is  not  included  in  the  picture. 


One  of  the  best  drug  stores  in  Tauipa.  Flo: 
proprietor.  This  store  gives  particular  att*  i; 
cameras  and  to  developing.  A  charve  of  6  v 
for  piints,  but  developing  is  done  free. 


Drn|{  Stores  Here  and  There. 


Monthly  Prize  Questions  and  Answers. 

This  month  we  are  presenting  four  papers  under  the  general  heading,  "  What  are  the  best  articles  to  display 
on  and  in  the  show  case  ?  " — a  question  submitted  in  our  March  number.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  considerable 
interest  has  been  display^ed.  It  is  realized  that  show-case  space  is  valuable,  whether  the  word  "space  "  is  made 
to  apply  to  the  interior  of  the  cases,  or  to  the  show-case  tops.  The  cases  themselves,  in  their  initial  cost,  repre- 
sent a  nice  little  bunch  of  money,  and  more  than  that,  they  occupy  room  which  has  a  definite  rental  value. 
Do  they  bring  to  the  cash  register  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  return?  Answering  this  question  is  byf  no 
means  the  simple  matter  it  may,  at  first  blush,  appear  to  be. 

What  Articles  Should  We  Display  In  and  On  the  Show-Case? 

Answers  to  a  question  announced  in  March. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Daisy  A.  Frick. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  mention  is  rubber 

goods,  especially  fountain  syringes  and  sprays. 

These  should  be  inconspicuously  displayed, 

for  these  goods  are  purchased,  usually,  when 


Miss  Daisy lA.  Frick. 

they  are  needed  and  not  on  the  merits  of  their 
exploitation.  I  never  make  window  displays 
of  them. 

Rubber  goods  keep  better  in  the  show-case, 
and  are  free  from  dust  and  the  danger  of  soil- 
ing. Nursing  bottles  and  nipples  sell  better  if 
displayed  inside  the  case,  for  the  general  im- 
pression is  that  they  should  be  stored  under 


sanitary  conditions.  However,  it  is  advisable 
to  display  a  sample  card  of  nipples  on  the  top 
of  the  case.  Certain  nipples  are  put  up  in 
boxes  of  a  dozen,  with  each  nipple  in  a  separate 
carton;  the  sanitary  way. 

Trusses,  uterine  supporters,  suspensory 
bandages,  athletic  supporters,  bed-pans,  and 
the  like,  are  articles  which  should  be  kept  in 
cases  or  on  shelves.  They  should  not  be  dis- 
played at  all,  for  every  one  knows  these  articles 
are  sold  in  well-equipped  drug  stores,  and  are 
sold  on  their  own  demand.  Display  shelving 
and  cases  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  for 
other  articles. 

Hair-brushes,  tooth-brushes,  combs,  and 
chamois  skins  should  be  displayed  in  the  show- 
case, both  for  sanitary  reasons  and  for  the  sake 
of  good  appearance.  Nobody  wishes  to  buy  a 
hair-brush  or  comb  that  might  possibly  have 
been  tried  on  some  one's  head,  and  soiled  or 
fingered  tooth-brushes  are  worse  than  none  at 
all.  Special  sales  will  of  course  permit  of 
temporary  display  of  these  goods  outside  the 
case,  but  I  should  make  it  of  short  duration. 

DISPLAYING  STATIONERY. 

Box  stationery,  except  for  special  sales, 
should  be  displayed  inside  the  case.  Nothing 
soils  or  takes  dust  and  finger-marks  more 
quickly  than  box  papers,  especially  if  the  boxes 
are  light  colored.  I  pride  myself  in  possessing 
a  well-stocked  show-case  of  clean  box  papers. 
As  soon  as  a  box  shows  soil  or  shop  wear,  I 
get  it  out  on  top  of  the  case  and  offer  it  at  a 
reduced  price  to  the  first  possible  prospect.  I 
have  practically  no  accumulation  of  soiled 
papers. 

Tablets,  memorandum  books,  pound  papers. 
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and  envelopes,  I  keep  displayed  on  the  shelving 
behind  the  show-case  in  which  I  keep  my  sta- 
tionery. They  are  readily  accessible  for  a 
quick  reach  and  several  different  kinds  can  be 
shown  in  the  same  minute  on  top  of  the  show- 
case ;  moreover  they  can  be  as  quickly  replaced 
after  the  customer  has  made  his  purchase. 

School  supplies  should  of  course  be  kept 
well  displayed  on  tables,  where  the  children  can 
examine  them  and  satisfy  their  various  needs 
along  this  line. 

Our  tablet  and  memo  book  sales  have  almost 
doubled,  and  have  been  handled  in  half  the 
time,  since  we  displaced  the  old  tincture  and 
fluid  extract  bottles  with  sale-on-sight  goods. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerning  tablets, 
memorandum  books,  etc.,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  package  cottons,  gauzes,  roller 
bandages,  adhesive  tapes  and  general  quick-aid 
supplies.  The  customer  can  see  your  large  as- 
sortment at  one  glance  and  his  need  can  be 
supplied  by  the  one  movement  of  taking  down 
the  very  article  called  for,  without  rummaging 
through  a  show-case  and  disturbing  the  whole 
arrangement  in  order  to  get  at  what  is  wanted. 

These  articles  are  always  well  wrapped  in 
cartons;  the  amount  of  dust  they  take  on  in 
display  is  easily  removed.  The  dust  cannot 
possibly  reach  the  interior,  and  so  they  should 
be  displayed  on  the  shelving  behind  the  case, 
but  high  enough  up  to  be  seen. 

TOILET  GOODS  DEMAND  DIFFERENT  METHODS. 

All  this  is  entirely  different,  however,  from 
the  way  toilet  goods  should  be  displayed.  A 
good  assortment  should  be  well  arranged  on 
top  of  the  show-case,  easily  accessible  to  the 
hands  of  the  customers,  who  are  nearly  always 
women.  Being  a  woman  myself,  I  think  I  can 
do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  display,  for  I  get 
the  cu.stomer's  view-point. 

A  lady  wishing  to  purchase  a  perfume, 
powder,  toilet  cream,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
has  a  perfect  right  to  have  free  access  to  the 
open  box  or  bottle,  when  such  a  thing  is  in  any 
way  possible.  If  she  is  shown  a  kind  with 
which  she  is  not  familiar,  she  wishes  to  see 
with  her  own  eyes  the  exact  color  of  the  pow- 
der; to  feel  with  her  own  fingers  its  velvety 
texture,  and  to  sniff  with  her  own  nose  its  deli- 
cate fragrance.  No  salesman,  however  clever, 
can  describe  these  qualities  to  her,  or  in  any 
other  way  hope  to  convince  her  of  their  beauty- 
lending  mysteries. 

I  have  in  the  show-case  a  large  assc^rtment 


of  the  advertised  kinds  of  powders,  in  the  sev- 
eral tints,  and  a  large  variety  of  all  toilet  needs. 
The  display  of  toilet  goods  on  top  of  the 
show-case  is  the  best  silent  salesman  in  the 
store.  Many  a  lady  customer  walks  up  to  this 
case,  which  is  the  first  of  the  floor  cases  on  one 
side,  and  selects  the  very  article  she  desires, 
saying  simply,  "Wrap  this  for  me,"  or  "I'll 
take  this."  Very,  very  often  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it — except  taking  the  money ! 


EFFECTIVE  DISPLAY  PLACES. 

By  Walter  M.  Chase. 

Probably  in  no  other  mercantile  pursuit  does 
the  top  of  the  show-case  have  as  many  uses 
and  abuses  as  in  the  drug  business.  In  some 
drug  stores  the  object  of  the  show-case  seems 
to  be  to  form  a  comfortable  leaning- place  for 
the  clerks  and  their  friends;  in  others  the 
show-case  top  serves  as  a  repository  for  cus- 
tomer's parcels,  and  for  stock  that  has  no  defi- 
nite shelf  room;  while  in  still  other  stores  the 
chief  aim  of  the  glass  top  seems  to  be  to  serve 
as  a  blackboard  for  the  practice  of  penmanship 
in  the  accumulated  dust. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  well-polished,  dust- 
less,  show-case  tops  without  a  vestige  of  any 
merchandise  on  them,  lend  an  air  of  dignity 
and  goodly  appearance  to  any  pharmacy.  But 
they  do  not  increase  the  day's  receipts,  which, 
in  the  end,  is  somewhat  of  an  essential  con- 
sideration. 

Apart  from  the  windows,  the  tops  of  show- 
cases are  the  most  desirable  show  places  in  the 
drug  store.  The  waiting  customer,  and  even 
the  one  who  comes  in  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  five-cent  purchase,  is  often  caught  by 
the  sight  of  something  he  did  not  realize  he 
wanted  until  he  found  it  placed  where  he  could 
pick  it  up  and  examine  it.  Many  a  person  will 
give  an  article  but  a  cursory  glance  if  it  is  out 
of  reach,  but  let  it  be  placed  where  he  can 
actually  get  his  hands  on  it,  the  chances  are 
much  more  than  even  that  if  he  has  any  u-^c 
for  it  at  all,  he  will  purchase  it. 

Among  the  articles  most  suitable  for  display 
on  the  case  tops  are  those  that  are  moderate 
in  price  and  in  the  nature  of  novelties ;  that  is, 
those  things  which  a  person  never  enters  a 
store  to  buy  but  which  when  confronted  with 
them  will  realize  that  they  fill  a  long-felt  want. 

The  top  of  show-case  space  may  also  be  uti- 
lized for  displaying  slow-moving  articles;  a 
neat    arrangement    of    a    tow    thouijht-to-be 
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"dead  ones"  together  with  an  attractive  price 
card  oftentimes  gets  rid  of  a  few  stickers  in  a 
day's  time. 

On  the  cigar  case  a  display  should  be  made 
of  those  things  which  appeal  particularly  to  the 
men — as  the  newest  type  of  safety  razor,  a 
bottle-opener,  or  perhaps  a  cigar  holder  or 
card  case.  Then  there  should  always  be  a 
machine  for  selling  penny  boxes  of  matches. 

Five-  and  ten-cent  boxes  of  candies,  gums, 
salted  peanuts,  etc.,  will  move  with  astonishing 
rapidity  if  placed  out  where  customers  may 
pick  their  favorite  confection.  A  few  of  "our 
specialties" — cold  creams,  cough  syrups,  toilet 
preparations,  and  the  like — well  displayed  and 
constantly  before  the  attention  of  customers, 
will  soon  build  up  that  trade  on  "our  own 
make"  goods  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
druggist. 

Seasonable  goods  will  be  disposed  of  in  in- 
creased quantities  if  they  are  given  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  counter  during  their  partic- 
ular season.  Thus  if  a  few  household  ther- 
mometers are  brought  to  the  front  during  the 
first  cold  snap  of  the  year,  the  stock  may  be 
materially  depleted  within  twenty-four  hours. 
A  case  of  fountain  pens  with  one  always  ready 
for  a  customer  to  use,  given  a  position  on  the 
show-case,  will  sell  out  several  times  during 
the  year. 

To  sum  up,  goods  of  merit,  of  reasonable 
price,  neatly  and  attractively  displayed  on  the 
top  of  the  show-cases  where  they  are  forcing 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  customer, 
will  be  found  to  sell  quicker  in  that  position 
than  in  any  other  in  the  entire  store. 


THE  CLASS  OF  TRADE  TO  BE  CONSIDERED 

By  D.  Dunlop. 

In  taking  up  a  subject  of  this  nature  the 
most  important  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
location  of  the  store  and  the  class  of  trade  with 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  same  line  of 
merchandise  displayed  in  a  store  located  in  a 
wealthy  residential  section  could  not  profitably 
be  displayed  in  a  store  situated  in  a  poorer  sec- 
tion, or  on  a  busy  thoroughfare  with  a  great 
percentage  of  transient  trade.  We  also  have 
to  consider  the  size  of  the  store. 

In  a  large  store  where  the  merchandise  is 
more  or  less  departmentized,  each  department 
is  in  a  position  to  display  its  most  profitable 


specialties  to  greater  advantage  than  a  smaller 
store,  where  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line. 

As  we  enter  the  majority  of  stores  we  are 
confronted  by  the  soda  fountain  and  the  candy 
and  cigar  counters. 

Invariably  we  find  the  soda  fountain  dec- 
orated with  a  variety  of  mineral  waters,  which 
in  many  instances  obstructs  a  good  view  of  the 
mirror ;  and  I  know  of  no  better  drawing-card 
for  the  fair  sex  than  a  good  mirror  kept 
scrupulously  clean. 

Would  it  not  look  better,  and  also  prove 
more  profitable,  to  have  neat  glass  coolers 
tastily  arranged  a  few  feet  apart  and  contain- 
ing grape  juice,  buttermilk,  root  beer,  or  any 
other  beverage  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  push? 

ON  THE  CIGAR-CASE, 

On  the  cigar-case  a  box  of  one  or  more  of 
your  specialties  is  always  in  good  form,  but 
these  must  be  well  taken  care  of  and  not  al- 
lowed to  become  shopworn  and  dirty,  thus  cre- 
ating a  negative  impression.  Displays  of 
smokers'  accessories,  such  as  cigar  holders, 
lighters,  ash  trays,  breath  tablets,  gum,  and 
smokers'  pastilles,  cause  many  an  extra  dime 
to  wend  its  way  to  the  cash  account.  In  the 
case  itself,  display  only  cigars  in  boxes,  neatly 
arranged  and  properly  kept. 

About  the  candy  case  little  can  be  said. 
Properly  classify  the  goods,  and  display  the 
smaller  packages  in  front,  using  the  larger 
boxes  as  a  background.  Many  a  passer-by  will 
pick  up  a  small  article  off  the  case  that  would 
not  have  interested  him  had  it  not  been  handy. 

In  the  toilet  goods  department  there  is  no 
end  to  seasonable  merchandise  that  might  be 
displayed  to  advantage  on  the  show-case  tops, 
always  avoiding,  however,  expensive  perfumes 
and  perishable  goods.  Group  articles  that  sug- 
gest the  use  of  others,  use  neat  signs,  and  never 
fail  with  the  price  tag. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  demand  of  the 
weather  in  displaying  cold-cream,  skin  lotions, 
sunburn  remedies,  etc.  Little  novelties  such  as 
vanity  boxes,  smelling  salts,  sachets,  corsage 
bouquets,  powder  puffs,  manicuring  utensils, 
etc.,  all  properly  priced  and  placed  on  small 
trays,  create  constant  interest  and  often  result 
in  extra  sales. 

THE  RUBBER  GOODS  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  rubber  goods  department  care  must 
be  exercised  that  the  suggestion  of  indelicacy 
be  avoided.  Display  on  the  case,  at  the  proper 
season,  hot-water  bottles,  bathing  caps,  rubber 
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gloves,  shower-bath  attachments,  thermos  bot- 
tles, etc.  Inside  the  case  show  glassware,  ato- 
mizers, irrigators,  and  other  fragile  and  readily 
perishable  goods. 

Stationery  proper  should  only  be  displayed 
in  the  case,  for  a  few  days'  exposure  will 
render  it  unsalable.  Pencils,  pens,  note-books, 
etc.,  should  appear  in  the  case.  Keep  con- 
stantly before  the  eyes  of  your  customers 
"your  own"  line — such  goods  as  tonics,  talcum, 
foot  powders,  spring  remedies,  cough  mix- 
tures, laxatives,  etc.  Let  snappy  show-cards, 
extolling  their  virtues,  act  as  silent  salesmen.- 


BASED  ON  EXPERIENCE  IN  THREE  STORES 
By  M.  C.  Foley. 
The  following  opinions  are  based  upon  the 
results  we  have  had  in  three  stores,  one  of 
which  has  an  almost  entirely  transient  trade, 
another  almost  entirely  family  trade  in  a  resi- 
dential section,  and  the  third  rather  a  mixture. 

GOODS  INSIDE. 

First  for  the  "in  the  case"  goods;  and  be- 
ginning in  the  order  of  their  dividend-produc- 
ing abilities,  we  select  rubber  goods. 

Rubber  goods  cannot  often  be  displayed  in 
the  window,  but  the  sun  may  not  reach  them 
in  a  show-case.  We  use  our  largest  case  for  a 
good  display  of  this  line,  showing  everything, 
from  nipple  shields  up.  I  believe  we  have  in- 
creased our  sales  on  face  bottles  alone  at  least 
tenfold  since  adopting  this  policy.  "Aren't 
they  cute?"  and  "just  the  thing  for  baby"  are 
remarks  the  ladies  make  about  them. 

A  pile  of  syringes  or  hot-water  bottles  ar- 
ranged either  in  or  on  the  show-case,  with  a 
card — "Special  this  week" — will  net  many  a 
glad-faced  dollar.     Cheap  advertising,  too ! 


We  find  that  a  carefully  selected  stock  of 
writing-paper  makes  an  attractive  case;  and 
nobody  can  dispute  that  this  line  pays.  It  is 
clean — like  rubber  goods,  for  that  matter ;  and 
people  are  finding  that  they  can  get  a  better 
quality  at  the  drug  store  than  elsewhere. 

Then  of  course  there  are  hair-brushes,  bath- 
brushes,  combs,  safety  razors,  etc.,  which  most 
stores  carry  and  which  certainly  will  not  sell 
well  if  not  well  displayed.  These  should  be 
kept  in  the  case ;  never  on  it. 

Cameras,  if  stocked  at  all,  should  not  be 
given  too  much  or  too  valuable  space,  as  the 
margin  of  profit  does  not  warrant  it.  The 
same  holds  true  of  candy,  although  candy  must 
be  shown  to  sell.  However,  the  camera  manu- 
facturers furnish  signs  attractive  enough  to  be 
an  ornament  to  any  store,  and  these  will  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  fact  that  you  carry 
these  goods. 

ox  THE  SHOW-CASE. 

Keep  tooth-brushes  in  a  flat  glass  case,  or  a 
glass  jar  with  lid  which  the  customer  can  raise, 
so  that  he  can  examine  the  brushes.  Place  this 
on  top  of  a  show-case,  and  you  will  find  many 
a  brush  sold  while  you  are  filling  a  prescription, 
or  doing  something  else  "back  of  the  case." 

Your  own  preparations  should  be  displayed 
on  the  cases,  one  or  more  of  them  continually. 
Display  those  which  are  practically  in  season. 
Sign  cards  help. 

On  top  of  the  perfume  case  arrange  the  half- 
pound  or  pound  bottles  of  bulk  extracts  and 
sachet  powders. 

All  too  often  we  find  our  show-cases  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  elegantly  easeled  "junk" 
which  yields  little  or  no  net  profit.  Pitch  it 
out!  Display  only  those  goods  which  yield  a 
fair  return. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  NEXT  CONTEST. 

This  department  is  in  the  hands  of  the  big  famdy  of  Bulletin  readers,  and  the  heartiest  co-operation 
is  earnestly  urged.     The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  contest  : 

Has  the  metric  system  proved  a  failure  ?     Submitted  Ay  H.  G.  Dolan.  New  York  Oty. 
Should  druggists  carry  liability  insurance  ?     Submitted  by  J.  W.  GieJturg.  Kamas  City,  Katwu. 
Is  the  "  luncheonette  "  a  logical  adjunct  to  the  drug-store  soda  fountain  ?     SuhmiiteJ  h 

Walter  M.  Chase,  Bangor,  Me. 

For  the  best  anstoer  to  each  of  these  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  emswcrs,  if 
printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Every  answer  must  be  at  least  500  words  long  and  in 
our  hands  by  August  10. 


EQUIPPING  A 
MODERN  DRUG  STORE 


In  buying  fixtures  the  druggist  works  from 
an  entirely  different  angle  than  he  would  be 
were  he  fitting  up  a  home. 

If  he  chooses  to  furnish  his  home  with 
enlarged  portraits,  horsehair  sofas,  and  rose- 
garden  carpets,  his  action  will  not  necessarily 
bring  disaster  upon  him — not  unless  his  wife 
happens  to  have  other  ideas. 

But    in   equipping   a    store,    the   druggi.st's 


By  F.  STANDISH 

that  the  money  represented  by  old  fixtures,  in 
case  the  latter  are  discarded,  is  a  dead  loss. 
There  is  no  demand  for  second-hand  store  fix- 
tures— or  practically  none. 

But  it  often  happens  that  a  drug  merchant 
gets  the  instinctive  feeling  that  his  business 
would  be  benefited  if  he  made  a  radical  change 
in  his  equipment.  It  may  be  that  he  has  ob- 
served a  certain  degree  of  benefit  come  to  a 
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The  Weber  Drmr  Company's  store,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


view-point  must  be  that  of  the  public.  The 
question  he  must  ask  himself  should  not  be, 
"Do  I  like  it?" — but,  "Will  my  customers  like 
it?"  If  his  customers  do  not  like  it  well 
enough  to  come  in  and  spend  their  money,  it 
follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the  drug- 
gist himself  will  not  like  it  very  long. 

It  is  sometimes  hard  for  one  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  send  his  old  fixtures  to  the  scrap-heap. 
And  it  should  be.  The  old  fixtures  have  served 
long  and  well,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  they 
will  continue  doing  so.    One  has  a  feeling,  too, 


competitor  through  such  a  course.     It  is  then 
that  he  gets  to  thinking — and  to  figuring. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SPACE. 

Rent  is  paid  on  the  entire  store,  and  every 
square  foot  of  floor  space  represents  a  certain 
value.  It  is  every  man's  ambition  to  get  as 
much  in  the  way  of  returns  from  each  square 
foot  of  floor  space  as  possible,  and  it  is  not 
infrequently  found  that  modern  equipment 
will  bring  about  such  a  result  in  a  most  satis- 
factorv  manner. 
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It  is  the  later  tendency  to  so  arrange  the 
store  that  every  fixture  in  front  of  the  pre- 
scription department — and,  indeed,  the  pre- 
scription partition  itself — shall  provide  for 
display.  The  luxuries  of  life  are  put  out  in 
plain  view,  and  those  goods  which  are  staple, 
and  sell  only  when  actually  needed,  are  put 
back  in  less  conspicuous  places.  The  front  of 
the  store  is  used  for  displaying  those  articles 
which  people  are  not  likely  to  buy  unless  they 
are  stuck  right  under  their  eyes. 

In  this  respect  it  is  sometimes  urged  that  the 


more  convenient  as  it  gives  more  display  room. 
A  variation  from  this  style  which  is  exceed- 
ingly popular  at  present  is  the  **sanitary  base" 
cases.  These  bases  are  used  both  on  wood 
frame  and  plate-glass  cases,  and  are  fitted  with 
adjustable  feet  on  brass  sockets.  These  cases 
are  really  sanitary  inasmuch  as  the  floor  can 
he  mopped  or  swept  very  easily,  and  there  is 
no  chance  for  dirt  to  accumulate  underneath 
the  case. 

These    angle    cases    can    Ije    purchased    in 
lengths  from  fifteen  to  thirtv-oiu*  feet,  and  of 


The  angle,  or  horseshoe,  case. 


druggist  may  well  imitate  the  department  store, 
with  its  jewelry  and  its  novelties,  etc.,  right  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  and  its  mops  and  dish- 
pans  down  in  the  basement. 

People,  after  all,  are  merely  grown-up 
children,  wanting  what  they  see,  and  buying  it 
if  they  can. 

THE  ANGLE  CASE. 

One  of  the  most  effective  display  fixture^ 
for  the  front  of  the  store  is  an  angle  or 
"horseshoe"  case.  These  cases  are  very  com- 
mon in  jewelry  stores,  and  are  usually  of  the 
all-plate-glass  type  on  handsomely  carved  legs 
which  vary  from  18  to  24  inches  in  height. 

For  a  drug  store  the  marble  base  case  is 


course  a  variety  of  combinations  are  possible. 
A  very  common  one  is  to  have  the  front  of  the 
case  as  wide  as  the  combined  length  of  both 
sides.  For  instance,  a  twelve-foot  front  and 
two  six-foot  "wings." 

The  illustration  shows  a  case  of  this  kind 
with  center  shelving  in  the  middle.  Where 
the  store  is  wide  enough  to  permit  this,  it  gives 
added  display  which  is  very  effective,  but  the 
angle  case  without  the  shelving  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  attractive  for  the  narrower  store. 

The  possibilities  of  display  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  are  limitless.  It  is  equally  useful  for  the 
sale  of  candy,  toilet  goods,  perfumes,  cameras 
and  their  accessories,  novelties  of  all  kinds,  etc. 
Usuallv  it  can  be  seen  from  the  street,  espe- 
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daily  in  summer-time,  and  as  an  advertisement 
it  is  certainly  better  than  a  long  empty  aisle 
immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance. 

ONE  SIDE  COUNTERLESS. 

We  have  yet  to  see  the  drug  store  in  which 
space  v^as  not  at  a  premium.  In  summer  it  is 
very  often  a  problem  to  provide  room  for 
tables  and  chairs  to  take  care  of  the  fountain 
trade.  The  public  will  go  out  of  its  way  for 
comfort.  Some  men  will  perhaps  perch  on  a 
stool  at  a  counter  to  drink  their  soda,  dangling 


the  goods  displayed  in  the  wall-cases  beside 
them. 

They  say  that  man  is  a  reasonable  being. 
While  this  is  more  or  less  true,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  reasons  very  little — especially 
where  his  desires  are  concerned. 

Ever  know  a  man  to  mortgage  his  home  to 
buy  an  automobile?  Ever  know  a  girl  to  get 
along  with  ten-cent  lunches  in  order  to  save 
up  for  a  fancy  feather?  They  are  doing  such 
things  every  day,  both  men  and  women. 

This  trait  in  human  nature  is  a  good  one  for 


Dailey,  Bevenage  iV  uraliaiii's  store,  Helena,  Mont. 


their  feet  or  wrapping  them  around  the  legs 
of  the  stool,  but  it  is  always  wise  to  supply 
seating  accommodations  for  the  women  and 
children,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
department. 

One  way  of  gaining  additional  floor  space 
is  to  have  all  the  ordinary  show-cases  on  one 
side  of  the  store,  the  other  side  being  furnished 
with  the  so-called  English  type  of  wall-case 
which  is  both  a  wall-case  and  a  display  case, 
with  its  frameless  plate-glass  doors,  its  plate 
shelves,  and  mirror  backs.  This  leaves  the 
desired  space  in  front  of  the  wall-cases  for  the 
soda  tables.  As  customers  sit  drinking  their 
sodas  they  cannot  help  but  get  a  good  view  of 


the  druggist  to  recognize  when  outfitting  his 
store  and  displaying  his  goods. 

THE  CIGAR  CASE. 

A  cigar  display  should  be  made  so  at- 
tractive that  customers  will,  in  imagination, 
taste  a  good  cigar  when  they  look  at  it.  Then 
patrons  must  not  be  disappointed.  Give  cigars 
a  chance  to  sell  themselves  by  displaying  them 
in  handsome  modern  cases,  which  will  insure 
their  flavor  from  deterioration  by  their  scien- 
tific devices  for  regulating  the  amount  of 
moisture. 

Put  a  tray  of  "cute"  vanity  cases  on  the  case 
nearest  the  door,  or  nearest  the  soda  fountain, 
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and  the  girls  will  buy  them  if  they  have  enough 
money  in  their  purses.  They  don't  need  them, 
probably  wouldn't  buy  them  if  you  hadn't 
placed  them  just  where  you  did. 

Whether  it  happens  to  be  cameras,  candy, 
perfumes,  or  Parisian  ivory  novelties,  remem- 
ber that  your  business  is  to  tempt  the  public. 


to  lead  them  gently  from  interest  to  desire, 
from  desire  to  purchase.  Cater  to  this  "fond- 
ness for  the  unnecessary"  by  displaying  these 
luxuries  in  fixtures  which  will  not  only  hold 
them  but  which  will,  by  their  own  distinctive 
appearance,  enhance  their  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public. 


A  MAGAZINE 
WINDOW  DISPLAY 


While  what  might  be  termed  the  predom- 
inating feature  of  this  window  is  hearts,  still 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  it  is  a  St.  Valen- 
tine's window.  The  heart  idea  was  adapted  to 
magazines ;  that  is  all. 

The  hearts  were  cut  from  magazine  covers 
— Good  Housekeeping  and  the  American,  in 
this  case.     Then  these  cut-out  hearts  were  ar- 


By  J.  EARL  TAYLOR,  Ph.G. 

and  properly  painted.  The  hatchets  were  made 
from  cardboard,  also,  and  the  comer  of  each 
blade  dropped  into  a  slit  in  the  stump-tops. 
On  the  hatchet  handles  were  the  words  "Now 
On  Sale;"  and  the  price,  15  cents,  was  painted 
on  the  hatchet  proper. 

Magazines  were  fastened  to  side-wall  and 
background,  as  shown  in  the  picture.     Some 


ranged  on  the  background  in  the  form  of  a  were  rolled  into  cylinders,  also,  and  stood  here 

gigantic   heart.      The   cloth   background   was  and  there. 

dark,  and  the  effect,  by  reason  of  contrast,  was  The  magazine  covers  were  suppli.-.l  bv  the 

very  pleasing.  publishers. 

The  two  stumps  shown  in  the  illustration  The  general  effect  was  good,  and  the  trim, 

were  cut  from  heavy  cardboard,  the  cardboard  taken  as  a  whole,  served  to  stimulate  materially 

being  tacked  to  previously-constructed  frames  our  magazine  business. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  CHANCES 
FOR  SUCCESS? 


[Note  by  the  Editors. — Few  men  in  the  United 
States  are  better  qualified  to  write  of  the  opportunities 
open  to  the  retail  dealer  than  Mr.  Higinbotham.  His 
thirty-eight  years  of  experience  with  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  during  which  time  he  rose  from  the  humblest 
position  to  that  of  proprietor  and  manager,  give  him  an 
insight  into  the  intricacies  of  modern  merchandizing 
which  but  few  men  possess.  This  article  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Higinbotham's  book,  "The  Making  of  a  Merchant," 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Forbes 
&  Company,  Chicago,  and  while  it  does  not  treat 
directly  of  the  drug  business  as  such,  it  nevertheless 
carries  a  broad  message  which  is  well  worth  while  in  a 
general  way.] 

No  man  can  expect  to  reach  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  any  business  unless  he  is  quahfied  for 
it.     Consequently  I  believe  that  only  the  man 


Harlow  N.  Higinbotham. 

who  is  a  natural  trader  has  any  call  to  go  into 
the  business  of  merchandizing.  This  state- 
ment may  seem  absurdly  self -apparent,  but  it 
is  more  than  warranted  by  actual  conditions. 
Thousands  of  men  go  into  the  business  of 
storekeeping  who  have  not  the  slightest  natural 
capacity  for  it  and  who  should  have  been  able 
to  convince  themselves  of  their  disabilities  in 
this  direction  without  paying  for  the  knowl- 
edge in  the  dear  coin  of  experience. 

The  ability'  to  play  the  game  of  barter  and 
sale  is  no  mysterious  talent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  found  to  come  to  the  surface,  no 
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matter  what  calling  the  possessor  of  it  may  be 
following  at  the  moment.  If  he  is  a  farmer, 
he  will  find  himself  selling  his  produce  to  a 
little  better  advantage  than  his  neighbors  and 
he  will  acquire  the  reputation  among  his  fel- 
lows of  being  a  "close  trader."  If  he  swaps  a 
horse  or  a  cow  he  gets  a  little  the  better  of  the 
bargain — not  once,  by  accident,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule. 

A  man  of  this  type  is  a  natural  merchant ;  he 
has  the  gift  of  trade,  which  I  hold  to  be  just  as 
distinct  a  gift  as  the  talent  of  the  musician,  the 
artist  or  the  author. 

THE  GIFT  OF  ECONOMY. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  important 
matter,  so  far  as  his  natural  capacities  for 
merchandizing  are  concerned,  which  he  must 
settle  beyond  a  doubt  before  he  is  justified  in 
feeling  himself  equipped  for  this  calling.  He 
must  ask  himself:  "Have  I  the  natural  gift 
of  economy?"  Unless  a  man  is  instinctively 
saving,  he  will  find  himself  at  a  sad  disadvan- 
tage as  a  storekeeper.  Stopping  the  little  leaks 
of  waste  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
in  the  success  of  a  merchant.  He  may  be  a 
sharp  trader  and  still  fail  as  a  storekeeper  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  see  small  leaks  and 
stop  them. 

Retail  merchandizing  is  essentially  a  busi- 
ness of  small  things.  This  is  just  as  true  of 
the  great  metropolitan  store  which  sells  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  a  year  as  of 
the  little  store  at  a  country  crossroad.  In 
either  case  the  individual  items  which  make  up 
the  total  of  sales  are  small  and  in  many  cases 
the  margins  of  profit  are  also  small.  Conse- 
quently only  a  little  margin  of  waste  in  the 
handling  of  these  goods  is  necessary  in  order 
completely  to  dissipate  that  small  margin  of 
profit.  A  little  leak  here  and  there  is  enough 
to  let  the  profits  ooze  out  of  the  cash 
drawer  and  leave  the  merchant  with  only  his 
labor  for  his  pains — if  not  with  a  burden  of 
debt  and  failure. 

Some  men,  it  is  true,  have  the  financial  and 
the  trading  gift  to  so  great  a  degree  that  their 
mastery  of  the  details  seems  to  be  intuitive; 
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but  these  men  are  so  rare  that  their  success 
need  not  l)e  taken  into  consideration  so  far  as 
the  chances  of  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals  are 
concerned. 

WHY    SOME    MEN    FAIL. 

Most  of  the  men  who  fail  in  merchandizing 
owe  their  failures  to  the  fact  that  they  mini- 
mized the  amount  of  experience  necessary  to 
successful  storekeeping,  or  else  to  the  fact  that 
they  lacked  sufficient  capital.  The  first  rule 
which  a  prospective  merchant  should  make  for 
himself  with  heroic  determination  is  that  of 
doing  a  business  consistent  zvith  his  capital. 
Failure  to  observe  this  rule  is  the  rock  on 
which  thousands  of  promising  commercial 
undertakings  have  gone  to  pieces.  Whether 
the  capital  put  into  the  enterprise  is  large  or 
>mall,  its  size  should  absolutely  govern  the  vol- 
ume of  business.  No  business  can  become 
greater  than  its  foundation.  It  is  folly  for  this 
reason  to  attempt  to  rear  a  top-heavy  struc- 
ture with  the  timber  of  fictitious  credit.  Such 
a  structure  may  hold  in  fair  weather,  but  when 
the  period  of  storm  and  stress  comes — as  come 
it  surely  will — this  false  support  will  come 
crashing  down  and  the  enterprise  will  tumble 
with  it. 

In  communities  where  conditions  seem  to  be 
such  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
young  merchant  to  introduce  the  strictly  cash 
method  of  doing  business,  his  one  hope  of  suc- 
cess lies  in  watching  his  accounts  with  a 
zealous  vigilance  that  never  relaxes.  He  must 
also  act  with  promptness  and  decision  in  the 
matter  of  credits  and  collections.  This  may 
require  a  high  order  of  business  and  moral 
courage,  but  he  must  be  able  to  do  it  if  he 
would  avoid  wreck. 

In  his  dealings  with  his  creditors,  the 
wholesalers,  the  merchant  should  keep  firmly 
to  the  rule  of  incurring  no  obligation  that  can- 
not with  certainty  be  met  in  sixty  days.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  his  con- 
nections with  the  wholesale  house  or  houses 
from  which  he  obtains  his  goods.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  his  venture  he  should  go  to  the 
credit  man  of  the  wholesale  establishment  and 
state  his  case  without  reservation. 

THE   BASIS    OF    CREDIT, 

So  thorough  and  searching  are  the  means 
employed  by  the  big  wholesale  houses  to  ob- 
tain an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  standing 
and  aflPairs  of  their  debtors  that  it  is  prac- 
tically hopeless  for  the  latter  to  attempt  any 


concealment  of  unfavorable  conditions.  Again 
the  credit  men  of  the  wholesale  houses  are  the 
keenest  men  in  the  business,  and  their  judg- 
ment of  human  nature  is  quick  and  shrewd. 
Then  it  should  be  constantly  held  in  mind  that 
the  honesty  of  a  person  seeking  credit  is  half 
the  battle,  and  that  their  confidence  is  won  by 
an  ingenuous  statement  of  affairs  that  does 
not  spare  the  one  who  is  asking  for  credit. 

The  retail  merchant  should  improve  every 
opportunity  to  strengthen  and  build  up  a  con- 
fidential relationship  with  the  credit  depart- 
ment of  the  wholesale  house.  Not  once,  but 
constantly,  should  he  acquaint  the  credit  man 
with  the  real  condition  of  his  affairs,  and 
should  ask  and  follow  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
selor on  all  important  matters.  The  more  he 
does  this,  the  better  will  be  his  standing  with 
the  house  and  the  safer  will  be  his  course. 
Advising  patrons  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  credit  man.  I  place  great  em- 
phasis upon  this  matter,  because  its  im- 
portance is  so  often  overlooked  by  young  men 
starting  in  the  retail  trade. 

Another  cardinal  point  in  the  success  of  the 
retail  merchant  is  that  of  having  a  small  but 
frequent  influx  of  new  goods.  The  dealer  who 
puts  in  a  small  stock  at  the  start  and  keeps 
constantly  adding  thereto  with  fresh,  but  lim- 
ited, invoices  has  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  tradesman  who  buys  in  large  quantities 
and  does  not  freshen  his  stock  for  six  months 
at  a  time.  In  these  days  women  are  numer- 
ous and  important  customers  of  the  retailer, 
and  they  do  not  like  to  see  the  same  old 
goods.  They  will  trade  where  they  can  find 
something  fresh  every  time  they  call. 

TAKE    BEARINGS    REGULARLY, 

While  the  proprietor  should  be  the  first  at 
the  store  in  the  morning  and  last  to  leave  at 
night,  and  should  always  be  ready  to  do  any- 
thing that  he  would  ask  his  humblest  clerk  to 
do,  he  must  also  remember  that  he  must  do 
the  headwork  of  the  business.  The  young 
merchant  who  takes  time,  at  regular  intervals, 
to  make  a  close  summary  and  analysis  of  his 
accounts,  and  takes  his  bearings  so  that  he 
knows  precisely  his  position  on  the  sea  of 
business,  is  the  man  who  will  succeed.  In 
other  words,  the  mental  part  of  the  business 
is  its  most  important  feature.  However,  I 
hold  that,  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals, 
the  storekeeper  should  do  everv  task  about  the 
establishment  for  the  sake  of  influence  and 
example. 
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It  must  be  remembered  also  that  courtesy  is 
the  biggest  part  of  the  young  merchant's  capi- 
tal. This  does  not  mean  that  he  should  be  ob- 
sequious or  fawning,  but  simply  and  invariably 
attentive  to  all  who  enter  his  place  of  business. 
This  should  be  a  matter  of  principle  and  native 
good-breeding. 

Advertising  is  not  an  unimportant  detail. 
In  the  local  newspaper  the  young  retailer  may 
wisely  use  a  limited  amount  of  display  adver- 
tising space.  This  will  be  most  advan- 
tageously occupied  by  a  simple,  dignified  and 
modest  announcement  of  policy  or  of  new 
goods.  Like  his  stock,  the  subject-matter  of 
his  advertisements  should  be  kept  fresh  by  con- 
stant change.  It  should  also  have  the  indi- 
vidual quality  in  its  wording,  form  and  type — 
something  that  expresses  the  personal  good 
taste  of  the  advertiser. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  neat  circular  or 
folder  sent  personally  to  patrons  is  a  strong 
method  of  advertising.  Such  announcements 
may  be  delivered  by  messenger  or  distributed 
through  the  mails.  Best  of  all  is  the  neat, 
personal  note  written  to  the  merchant's  best 
customers,  calling  attention  to  the  fresh  arrival 
of  goods.  The  spare  moments  of  a  young 
merchant  may,  in  fact,  be  put  to  far  less  effec- 
tive use  than  this  writing  of  individual  adver- 
tising letters. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  either,  to  put  too 
much  emphasis  on  attractive  window  displays. 
Here,  again,  the  element  of  constant  freshness 
plays  an  important  part.  The  displays  should 
be  frequently  changed,  and  while  striking, 
they  should  never  fail  to  have  the  quality  of 
good  taste.  Good  statuary,  pictures,  curios, 
and  art  objects  of  every  kind  may  be  used  to 
unfailing  advantage  in  dressing  windows,  and 
they  always  command  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  women.  It  pays  the  enterprising 
merchant  to  secure  the  loan  of  works  of  art 
for  this  purpose — and  they  are  not  difficult  to 
obtain. 

CHEAP   GOODS    POOR   POLICY. 

The  most  successful  merchants  of  to-day  are 
those  who  meet  competition  by  giving  their 
customers  better,  instead  of  cheaper,  goods. 
This  should  be  a  settled  principle  in  buying 
stock.  The  moment  the  storekeeper  becomes 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  cheapness  in  prices 
is  the  main  consideration  in  merchandising  he 
will  start  upon  the  accumulation  of  a  stock 
which  will  sooner  or  later  sacrifice  his  stand- 


ing with  the  most  desirable  trade  of  his  com- 
munity. If  he  does  not  himself  thoroughly 
understand  the  quality  of  the  goods  he  must 
buy,  his  first  concern  should  be  to  get  some  per- 
son in  his  store  who  is  thoroughly  posted  in 
that  direction.  The  first  essential  of  successful 
buying  is  the  sound  knowledge  of  goods  and  of 
values.  He  is  a  wise  merchant  who  makes  up 
his  mind  in  the  beginning  that  it  is  far  better  to 
hunt  customers  than  to  hunt  "snaps."  Careless 
buying  is  inexcusable,  but  time  spent  in  petty 
trafficking  is  generally  unprofitable,  and  the 
good  merchant  will  not  descend  to  this.  In 
other  words,  the  confirmed  "snap  hunter"  gen- 
erally helps  in  the  end  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
failures. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  matter  of  credit.  In 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
opening  of  a  new  store  in  a  community  is  al- 
ways the  sign  for  a  transference  of  trade 
which  is  most  deceptive  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
new  establishment,  and  if  he  is  not  a  man  of 
rare  shrewdness  and  has  not  a  natural  faculty 
for  credits  he  will  be  sure  to  remark  that — 
"My  trade  is  good — way  beyond  my  expec- 
tations !" 

A   RED  LANTERN  SIGN. 

Judging  from  surface  indications  this  ob- 
servation is  warranted.  But  why?  Because 
the  new  store  always  gets  those  customers 
who  have  accumulated  debts  or  grievances  of 
some  kind  with  the  merchants  already  estab- 
lished, and  who  have  sifted  out  their  cus- 
tomers. Consequently,  instead  of  considering 
this  sudden  influx  of  trade  as  an  omen  of  pros- 
perity it  should  be  regarded  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite manner,  and  so  treated.  Rightly  con- 
sidered, it  is  a  red  lantern  sign  of  "Danger 
Ahead."  Once  credit  is  extended  to  this  class 
of  people  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  hold 
their  accounts  in  check.  There  are,  in  reality, 
few  things  more  difficult  in  merchandising 
than  to  get  a  "slow-pay"  customer  to  reduce 
a  large  balance  by  gradual  payment — and  yet 
that  is  what  many  merchants  will  endeavor  to 
do.  In  fact,  the  storekeeper  who  is  shrewd 
enough  to  accomplish  this  is  too  keen  to  get 
into  such  a  situation  with  many  of  his  cus- 
tomers. 

Possibly  the  best  plan  is  that  followed  by  a 
decidedly  successful  merchant  who  determined 
to  make  his  credits  according  to  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple, and  that  he  would  not  vary  his  system 
under  any  conditions.  Nominally,  he  was 
supposed  to  do  a  cash  business,  but  at  last  felt 
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that  he  must  extend  credit  to  a  portion  of  his 
customers.  He  did  it  in  this  way:  He  would 
not  even  discuss  the  opening  of  an  account 
with  a  customer  about  whom  he  felt  any  doubt 
whatever;  then,  when  the  man  came  in  to  ar- 
range for  an  account,  the  merchant  asked  him : 

"How  much  of  a  line  of  credit  do  you  wish 
me  to  give  you?" 

"Well,  $20,"  responded  the  customer. 

"And  how  about  the  question  of  time?"  in- 
quired the  storekeeper. 

"Make  it  sixty  days,"  replied  the  customer. 

With  that  understanding  the  merchant 
would  then  allow  the  customer  to  open  an 
account,  giving  him  to  understand,  however, 
that  in  so  much  as  he  had  agreed  to  the  cus- 
tomer's own  desires,  he  would  expect  him  to 
live  up  to  the  letter  of  their  agreement  and  not 
ask  for  an  extension  of  credit  at  any  time. 


This  system  of  credit  worked  admirably  in  the 
case  of  the  shopkeeper  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred, for  the  reason  that  he  held  every  cus- 
tomer rigidly  to  the  limitations  fixed  at  the 
outset. 

In  looking  after  these  details,  which  are  of 
importance  to  the  general  result,  the  young  re- 
tailer should  not  fail  to  keep  a  proper  per- 
spective of  his  business  as  a  whole.  He 
should  know  just  where  he  is  sailing,  and  be 
sure  he  is  not  drifting.  In  this  way  he  will 
become  a  safe  pilot  and  will  bring  his  enterprise 
into  the  harbor  of  success  and  independence. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that  where  the 
honest  tradesman  commands  the  regard  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  he  is  a  very  independent 
and  respected  member  of  the  community  in  this 
country. 

Copyright,  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


THE  NEW  LEASE 


Concluded    from    page 
248  of  the  June  Bulletin 


V. 

Gertrude  waited  impatiently,  a  pair  of  deli- 
cately tinted  cheeks  giving  evidence  of  unusual 
excitement.    Frank  was  coming ! 

Frank,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a  long 
six  months !  Frank,  who  had  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class  and  passed  the  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy ! 

And  to-morrow!  Little  wonder  that  Gert- 
rude was  excited — and  happy. 

The  long  four  years  had  dragged  themselves 
away,  at  last.  And  now  that  they  were  gone 
they  seemed  more  like  four  months  than  four 
years.  Gertrude  smiled  as  she  thought  of 
them.  They  had  been  the  best  years  of  her 
life.  Side  by  side  her  father  and  her  lover  had 
fought  through  them — and  had  won.  She  had 
helped,  too ;  she  felt  a  supreme  satisfaction  in 
the  consciousness  of  this.  It  had  been  the 
three  of  them — the  three  of  them.  It  was  a 
beneficent  Providence  that  made  such  strug- 
gles, such  associations  possible,  and  she  felt 
infinitely  sorry  for  that  type  of  woman  who 
cannot  find  it  within  herself  to  take  even  a 
passing  interest  in  the  business  affairs  of  those 
who  are  near  and  dear  to  her. 

And  now — to-morrow  was  her  wedding- 
day! 

A  taxi  drew  up  to  the  curb.     Gertrude  left 
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the  window  and  rushed  out  to  the  vine-covered 
veranda,  where,  with  a  hand  pressed  hard 
against  her  heart,  she  waited. 

Frank  came  up  the  walk  in  long,  glad  strides. 

"Hello,  Gertie!"  he  called. 


It  was  a  quiet  affair  solemnized  in  the  little 
parlor  of  Mr,  Hemmenway's  new  home. 

Gertrude's  dearest  girlhood  friend  stood 
with  her,  and  Frank's  brother.  Max,  was  best 
man. 

A  dainty  little  luncheon  was  served  in  the 
dining-room,  the  customary  light  banterings 
which  cover  so  much  seriousness  were  indulged 
in,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  departed  on  a 
short  trip  to  Niagara  and  other  points  of  inter- 
est in  the  East. 

Then  followed  lonesome  days  for  Mr.  Heni- 
menway — two  weeks  of  them.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  however,  the  bride  and  groom  re- 
turned and  took  up  residence  at  the  Hemmen- 
way  home;  father  and  daughter  and  newly- 
acquired  son  were  to  represent  an  undivided 
household. 

For  a  number  of  months  Mr.  Hemmenway 
had  been  dreaming  a  dream,  an  obsession  he 
couldn't  get  rid  of.  By  day  and  by  night  he 
pictured  himself  back  on  the  East  Side,  back 
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near  his  old  location,  back  where  he  had  failed 
to  make  good.  He  wanted  to  return  to  the 
old  scene  of  disaster,  beat  down  what  adverse 
conditions  there  might  be,  and  to  stand  at  last 
triumphant,  a  living,  breathing  example  of  a 
man  who  had  "come  back." 

Hollis  P.  Hammer  indorsed  such  a  move, 
also. 

"I'll  have  the  situation  felt  out  for  you,"  he 
ventured.  "It's  best  to  buy  out  somebody; 
Cathcart  &  Higgins,  say.    Think  they'll  sell?" 

Mr.  Hemmenway  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  smiled.  The  implied  compliment  was  par- 
ticularly pleasing.  Cathcart  &  Higgins,  whose 
store  was  a  scant  three  blocks  from  his  old  lo- 
cation, were  the  leading  down-town  druggists. 

"I'll  talk  it  over  with  'the  boy,'  "  he  said, 
simply. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Hemmenway  received, 
by  mail,  a  request  to  call  at  the  bank. 

"Cathcart  &  Higgins  want  $18,000,"  an- 
nounced Mr.  Hammer,  going  straight  to  the 
point. 

"That's  too  much,"  responded  Mr.  Hem- 
menway, with  emphasis.  "They  don't  carry 
that  much  stock.  They  don't  need  to — four 
blocks  from  the  wholesale  house.  Will  they 
sell  at  invoice?" 

"No." 

"What  do  you  think?" 

"Take  it.  Make  them  an  offer  of  $15,000. 
You'll  get  it." 

"Direct,  or  through  you?" 

"Direct.  Have  young  Collins  go  see  them. 
He's  as  clean-cut  and  wide-awake  as  a  young 
rabbit." 

Returning  to  his  own  place  of  business,  Mr. 
Hemmenway  was,  in  turn,  met  by  a  proposi- 
tion. Frank  offered  to  buy  the  West  Side 
store. 

"Settle  down,  father,  and  take  it  easy,"  he 
advised.  "You're  getting  pretty  well  along  in 
years " 

"What's  that?"  cried  Mr.  Hemmenway. 
"Along  in  years !    Why,  I'm  only  sixty-eight !" 

"Well,  there's  no  need  of  your  working  any 
more.  Help  out  when  you  feel  like  it.  Your 
tastes  are  simple.  You  can  live  with  Gertie 
and  I,  you  know.  Just  settle  down  and  enjoy 
yourself !" 

Mr.  Hemmenway  chewed  the  end  of  a  tooth- 
pick for  some  time  in  silence.  Finally  he  spoke : 

"Boy,"  he  said,  huskily,  "you  mean  well 
enough;  but  you've  hurt  me." 


"I  beg  your  pardon !"  cried  Frank.  "Forget 
it!  I  surely  didn't  mean  to.  I  feel  good  to- 
ward all  the  world  now,  and  I'd  naturally  like 
to  see  Gertie's  father  have  a  good  time.  But 
if  you  don't  want  to  quit,  so  much  the  better. 
Let's  buy  a  store  over  town.  I'll  run  this  one 
and  you  run  the  big  one." 

"That  is  just  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind," 
responded  Mr.  Hemmenway,  with  enthusiasm. 
"I've  had  Cathcart  &  Higgins  touched  up. 
They  want  $18,000 ;  may  take  $15,000.  Ham- 
mer said  send  you,  but,  by  Lucifer,  I'm  going 
myself !" 

And  he  went.  Negotiations  hung  fire  for 
nearly  two  months,  but  in  the  end  Mr.  Hem- 
menway purchased  the  Cathcart  store,  the  con- 
sideration being  $15,225.  Hollis  P.  Hammer 
advanced  the  money,  taking,  for  a  time,  a  third 
interest.  The  new  firm  was  known  as  the 
Hemmenway  Drug  Co. 

It  is  a  most  commendable  trait  in  human 
nature  that  we  appraise  a  man  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  is,  not  what  he  has  been.  Individual 
attitude  has  much  to  do  with  this,  and  Mr. 
Hemmenway's  general  bearing  was  that  of  a 
man  who  had  a  definite  purpose  in  life  and 
who  was  working  toward  a  plainly  discernible 
end  with  a  full  and  constant  determination  to 
attain  it.  With  it  all  went  an  air  of  confidence 
— half  the  battle.  No  man  can  win  who  does 
not  believe  in  himself. 

All  the  years  of  the  drone's  life  that  Mr. 
Hemmenway  had  lived  not  quite  three  blocks 
from  his  new  location  did  not  count  in  the 
least  against  him;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  work 
the  other  way.  "Hemmenway's  reincarna- 
tion ;"  "the  second  coming  of  Hemmenway" — 
a  few  facetious  expressions  of  this  character 
went  the  rounds  at  first,  but  soon  died  down, 
and  all  reference  to  the  past  ceased.  He  was 
able  to  hold  practically  all  of  the  large  busi- 
ness enjoyed  by  Cathcart  &  Higgins,  and  to 
this,  right  at  the  start,  was  added  a  respectable 
clientele  representing  those  who  had  been 
merely  friends  in  the  old  days,  not  patrons. 
Success  is  automatically  cumulative. 

Both  stores  prospered  amazingly.  In  two 
years'  time  all  obligations  had  been  cancelled. 
Hollis  P.  Hammer,  according  to  agreement, 
had  stepped  out,  and  all  the  stock  issued  by  the 
Hemmenway  Drug  Co.  was  held  jointly  by  the 
senior  and  junior  partners,  share  and  share 
alike. 

Mr.  Hemmenway  had  kept  the  old  notes.  As 
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fast  as  they  had  been  taken  up  he  had  laid 
them  away;  and  now  that  the  last  and  final 
lien  had  been  liquidated  he  decided  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  by  giving  a  little  supper.  Frank 
and  Gertie  and  Hollis  P.  Hammer  were  the 
only  guests  invited. 

Mr.  Hemmenway  arose  and  held  his  glass 
aloft. 

"This  fragile  receptacle,"  he  said,  "holds 
God's  pure  water,  the  best  beverage  for  a  man 
to  drink  in  the  presence  of  his  children.  Join 
me,  please,  in  a  continuance  of  the  new  lease." 

The  toast  drank,  the  guests  resumed  their 
seats.    Mr.  Hemmenway  continued: 

"Life,"  he  said,  "is  exactly  what  you  make 
it.  We  do  not  all  start  with  the  same  mental 
equipment — that  is  true.  And  as  we  develop 
we  form  likes  and  dislikes.  I  like  books;  like 
to  read  history  and  biography;  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  no  man  in  our  city  is  better  posted 
along  these  lines  than  I  am.  But  that  sort  of 
thing  never  brought  me  a  dollar ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  deprived  me  of  somewhat  less  than 
a  million.  For  quite  a  number  of  years — par- 
ticularly after  Gertie's  mother  died — I  gave 
way  to  my  inherent  bent.  And  my  business 
went  down — down — down,  until  it  went  out, 
practically. 

"Now  no  man  can  serve  two  masters;  at  any 
rate  a  druggist  can't.  If  a  man  is  trying  to  be 
a  business  man,  let  him  cast  aside  all  weights — 
for  let  me  tell  you  he's  got  to  go  some !  Con- 
ditions have  changed  since  I  was  a  boy. 

"I  woke  up  one  bright  and  memorable  after- 
noon to  find  my  hide  nailed  to  the  barn-door. 
I  recognized  it  at  a  glance,  and  threw  up  my 
hands  and  began  to  yell.  Then  my  back  com- 
menced to  smart;  it  hurt  so  that  one  entire 
night  I  lay  awake — or  walked  the  floor.  My 
pride  was  touched,  and  the  fighting  blood  that 
was  in  me  came  to  the  surface.  I  decided  to 
do  something:  and  therein  lies  the  entire  secret 
— decision.  The  unsuccessful  men  are  those 
who  don't  come  to  a  decision.  The  more  deci- 
sions a  man  has  to  make,  whether  he  makes 
them  right  or  wrong,  the  better  he  is  off.  He'll 
be  alive,  anyhow.  Stagnation — waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up — is  what  kills. 

"I  went  out  looking  for  money,  and  here  is 
the  man" — placing  his  hand  on  Hollis  P.  Ham- 
mer's shoulder — "here  is  the  man  who  helped 
me  grow  a  new  hide.  I  can  scarcely  find 
words " 

"One    moment,    please,"    interrupted    Mr. 


Hammer,  rising  to  his  feet.    "I  can't  sit  here 
and  take  credit  for  something  I  did  not  do. 

I'm  going  to  violate  a  confidence.     It  is " 

"Mr.  Hammer,  please "  broke  in  Frank, 

plaintively. 

"Keep  your  scat,  young  man,"  commanded 
Mr.  Hammer,  with  mock  sternness.  "As  I 
say,  I  am  going  to  violate  a  confidence — a  car- 
dinal offense,  for  a  banker.  But  it  is  only  just, 
Mr.  Hemmenway,  that  you  should  know.  The 
money  that  backed  you  came  from  your  son- 
in-law!" 

"What?"  questioned  Mr.  Hemmenway,  in- 
credulously. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Collins  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  loan  you  his  money — he  had  an  account 
with  us  at  the  time.  He  had  seen  you  leave 
Bradley's  bank  and  head  for  ours,  and  he  raced 
in  ahead  of  you.  I  merely  followed  instruc- 
tions. The  arrangements  were  all  mine;  I 
made  them  to  safeguard  a  depositor;  but  the 
money  was  his." 

Mr.  Hemmenway  sat  down,  rested  an  elbow 
on  the  table  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  a  hand 
extended  across  his  brow. 

Finally  he  looked  up. 

"Frank,"  he  said,  reproachfully,  "you 
haven't  been  fair  with  me!" 

"Why?"  asked  the  young  man,  in  pained 
eagerness. 

"Because  you  let  old  Shylock  gouge  me.  He 
charged  me  six  per  cent.  I  could  have  got  a 
plenty  money  anywhere  else  at  five!" 

The  tenseness  of  the  situation  was  relieved 
instantly.     They  all  laughed. 

"Papa,"  said  Gertrude,  laying  a  little  case  on 
the  table  in  front  of  her  father,  "Frank  and  I 
have  bought  you  a  present.  It  isn't  much,  in 
one  way ;  that  is,  it  didn't  cost  much ;  but  it — 
well,  I'm  afraid  you  won't  understand.  Frank 
says  you  will,  but  I'm  afraid  you  won't.  We 
mean  it,  papa;  we  mean  it!" 

Mr.  Hemmenway  unsnapped  the  lid  and 
drew  forth  an  exact  duplication  of  a  Carnegie 
hero  medal.  Across  its  face  was  engraved, 
"He  seen  his  duty,  and  he  done  it!" 

"Understand?  Why,  children,  u:  .  ....oe  I 
understand!  And  I  thank  you,"  cried  Mr. 
Hemmenway,  blinking  hard.  "Hammer,"  he 
continued  fervently,  "this  is  a  good  world 
we're  living  in!" 

"It  sure  is,"  responded  Hollis  P.  Hammer, 
eyeing  a  fragrant  Havana  critically. 

{The  end.) 


"  MY  BEST  PAYING 
SIDE-LINE  "—Magazines 


19th  Paper 

As  an  individual  side-line  I  consider  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  the  best  one  I  have  ever 
had.  While  the  profit  is  not  as  large  as  it  is 
on  some  other  lines,  yet  there  is  a  good  margin, 
considering  the  investment — which  is  prac- 
tically nothing — and  the  turnover,  which 
ranges  from  twelve  to  fifty-two  times  a  year. 
Moreover,  a  periodical  counter  brings  many 
strangers  into  the  store  who  otherwise  might 
go  elsewhere ;  and  in  this  way  a  number  of  new 


W.  A.  Hatchett. 

friends  and  new  customers  are  made  in  the 
course  of  a  year's  run. 

When  I  began  handling  magazines  I  only 
bought  two  copies  of  about  fifteen  dififerent 
publications.  Now,  however,  in  less  than  two 
years,  the  business  has  grown  until  I  handle  all 
the  way  from  eight  to  twenty  copies  of  nearly 


By  W.  A.  HATCHETT 

all  the  standard  publications.  Communities 
change  rapidly  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
country.  Old  families  are  moving  out  and  new 
ones  moving  in  constantly;  and  every  new 
family  that  moves  in  is  likely  to  have  one  or 
more  members  who  buy  magazines  regularly. 
When  they  begin  to  come  to  my  store  to  get 
their  magazines,  it  is  almost  a  safe  bet  that  I 
am  going  to  get  their  drug  business,  too. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  sales,  I  also  get  a 
lot  of  free  advertising  of  the  best  kind  from 
every  magazine  I  dispose  of.  When  the  new 
copies  arrive  I  set  aside  all  those  I  am  abso- 
lutely sure  to  sell,  and  before  I  put  them  out 
for  sale  I  go  through  the  advertising  pages  and 
stamp  the  advertisements  of  goods  that  I  carry 
in  stock  thus:  "For  Sale  in  Sentinel  by  the 
Sentinel  Drug  Co."  In  this  manner  we  get  the 
direct  benefit  of  all  the  national  advertising  of 
goods  we  carry ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  if  a 
customer  reads  of  some  new  article  and  wants 
to  try  it,  he  will  come  to  my  store  to  buy  it. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  magazines  is 
that  the  line  requires  no  special  fixtures.  But 
the  best  point  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  need  be  practically  no  dead  stock,  or  left- 
overs, for  nearly  all  of  the  periodicals  are  re- 
turnable within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

In  brief,  magazines  constitute  a  nice,  clean, 
profitable  line.  They  help  the  cigar  trade,  the 
post-card  and  book  sales,  and  bring  more  busi- 
ness and  new  business  to  the  store  generally; 
business  from  the  very  best  class  of  people  in 
the  community. 

I  have  never  regretted  putting  in  magazines. 


AT  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

By  GILBERT  F.  T.  HOWE. 


Come  to  the  drug-store,  dear,  and  let  me  see 
If  you  can  eat  another  Cherr>'  Flip; 

Or  some  nectarean  phosphate  try  with  me, 
Whose  sparkling  bubbles  we  will  gaily  sip. 

Let  others  say  that  one  should  be  enough ; 
I  never  find  you  turning  dovsTi  my  treat, 


Providing  it's  some  cooling,  creamy  stuflF — 
You  always  condescend  to  smile  and  eat. 

Ah,  smile,  my  love,  and  say  you'll  be  my  wife ! 

My  heart  has  waited  long  for  such  a  queen; 
Thus"  share  with  me  the  Sundaes  of  my  life, 

And  sweeten  all  the  davs  that  come  between ! 
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FIVE  STORE 
STATEMENTS  DIGESTED 


We  are  presenting  in  what  follows  a  brief 
analysis  of  five  store  statements  which  have 
come  to  us  for  comment.  Four  States  are  rep- 
resented— Missouri,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
md  Tennessee.  In  the  accompanying  tabula- 
tion the  stores  are  listed  according  to  the  busi- 
ness they  do. 

MISSOURI  NO.  1. 

The  first  man  from  Missouri  presents  us  a 
tangled  skein.  Included  in  his  1913  inventory, 
which  we  must  use  by  way  of  comparison,  are 
these  foreign  and  altogether  incompatible 
items:  "money  in  bank,"  and  "accounts  due 
the  firm." 

This  fact  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically: 
nothing,  ab-so-lutely-ly  nothing,  should  be 
balled  up  with  the  invoice  items  that  does  not 


Inventory  

Annual  sales 

Cost  of  goods  sold. . . 

Gross  profit 

Expense 

Net  profits 

Percentage  of  gross 
profits 

Pel  cent  age  of  ex- 
pense   

Percentage  of  net 
profit 


Missouii 
No.  1. 


$  9215.82 

30,024.71 

20,000  03 

10.024.68 

7.823.96 

2.200.72 

83.39 

26.06 

7.33 


Missouri 
No.  2. 


Minne-    So.  Da-  [Tennes- 
sota.     1  kota.        see. 


$10,626.01  $  8236.98  $2969.18  $4079.64 
18,392.48  14.964.43  8127.43  9354.12 
10,926.63  8,494.93  I  4531.12  6150.21 
7,465.95  6,494.50  3596.31  3203.91 
5,842.94  3,617.93  2204.41  2499.28 
1,623.01     2,851.57     1391.90      704.63 


40 
81% 


43.23 
24.18 
19.05 


44.25 
27.12 
17.13 


34.25 

26.71 

7.54 


The  figures  in  this  table  are  based  on  sales,  not  on  costs. 

belong  there.  And  all  that  belongs  there  is 
merely  and  simply  stock  and  fixtures. 

Depreciation  of  fixtures  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of — 10  per  cent  on  soda  fountain,  5  per 
cent  on  fixtures  proper.  The  figures  represent- 
ing depreciation  should  be  added  to  expense. 
Manager's  salary  should  also  be  charged  to  ex- 
pense. Moreover,  10  per  cent  of  book  accounts 
should  be  charged  off  for  bad  accounts  and 
entered  as  an  expense. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  Missouri  No.  1 
was  cognizant  of  these  facts,  and  we  base  our 
brief  analysis  on  that  supposition. 

The  1914  inventory  (which  includes  Jan- 
uary and  a  part  of  February  of  this  year) 
stands  at  $11,018.29.  This,  as  above  stated, 
covers  accounts  due  the  firm,  and  money  in  the 
bank,  as  well  as  stock  and  fixtures;  we  must 
either  recognize  these  items  in  this  manner  or 
discard  the  statement  altogether.  The  cost  of 
merchandise    bought    during    the    year    was 


$19,458.57.  We  find,  also,  that  there  has  been 
a  merchandise  gain  during  the  year  of 
$1261.01;  that  is  to  say,  the  invoice  of  1914 
exceeds  the  preceding  invoice  to  the  extent  of 
the  figure  quoted.  This  represents  goods  on 
hand  which  have  been  bought  during  the  year 
but  which  have  not  been  sold.  The  cost  of  the 
goods  actually  sold  is  therefore  arrived  at  by 
deducting  the  $1261.01  from  the  amount  paid 
for  merchandise.    This  gives  us  $20,000.03. 

Sales  were  $30,024.71,  cost  of  goods  $20,- 
000.03.  The  gross  profit  is  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  two,  which  is  $10,024.68.  To  find 
the  percentage  of  gross  profit  we  divide  the 
gross  profits  by  the  sales,  finding  it  to  be  33.39 
per  cent. 

Expenses  were  $7823.96,  and  to  get  the  net 
profit  we  subtract  this  item  from  the  gross 
profits.  The  diflference,  in  this  case,  is 
$2200.72. 

The  percentage  of  expense  is  learned  by 
dividing  the  annual  expense  by  the  total  sales, 
and  is  found  to  be  26.06. 

The  percentage  of  net  profit  is  the  diflference 
between  the  sales  expressed  in  percentage  and 
the  expense  expressed  in  percentage — 7.33. 

MISSOURI  NO.  2. 

This  store  has  no  invoice  covering  1912,  all 
the  figures  submitted  being  the  result  of  a 
grand  round-up  along  about  the  first  of  the 
present  year. 

Stock  and  fixtures  invoice  $10,626.01,  the 
annual  sales  were  $18,392.48,  and  the  cost  of 
goods  sold  was  $10,926.53.  Subtracting  the 
cost  of  goods  from  the  sales,  we  get  a  gross 
profit  of  $7465.95. 

There  is,  however,  something  wrong  with 
our  correspondent's  expense  account  — 
$2174.17.  It  isn't  big  enough.  Something 
has  been  left  out  of  it ;  salaries,  probably. 

We  find  in  the  statement  an  entry  which 
reads,  "firm  drew  out."  This  we  will  assume 
to  be  salaries.  The  amount  drawn  out  is 
stated  to  have  been  $3668.75,  and  this,  added 
to  the  $2174.17,  stimulates  confidence  at  once 
and  improves  the  complexion  of  the  questioned 
account  most  wonderfully.  The  revised 
version  reads  $5842.94. 
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Deducting  $5842.94  from  the  gross  profit, 
$7465.95,  we  get  a  net  profit  of  $1623.01. 

Transposing  the  entire  harmony  into  the 
key  of  G  minor,  we  get  a  gross  profit  of  40 
per  cent,  a  net  profit  of  8  1/3  per  cent,  and  find 
the  cost  of  doing  business  to  be  31  2/3  per 
cent. 

A  MINNESOTA  STORE. 

Hats  off  to  the  man  from  Minnesota!  A 
page  and  a  half  of  legal-cap  and  not  one  little 
mistake !    This  is  unusual. 

Our  Gopher  friend  has  stock  and  fixtures 
which  total  $8236.98,  his  last  year's  sales  were 
$14,964.43,  and  his  expense  was  $3617.93. 

The  gross  cost  of  goods  bought  during  the 
year  is  stated  to  have  been  $8388.74;  and  from 
this  has  been  deducted  discounts — which  is 
right ;  and  to  the  figure  thus  obtained  has  been 
added  freight  and  drayage — which  is  also 
right.  The  actual  cost  of  goods  sold  is  found 
to  be  $8494.93. 

We  find  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  to  be 
43.23,  the  percentage  of  expense  to  be  24.18, 
and  the  net  profit  on  goods  sold  to  be  a  little 
better  than  19  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  good 
showing. 

A  SOUTH  DAKOTA  STORE. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  done  remarkably 
well.  Six  years  ago,  he  says,  his  total  wealth 
did  not  measure  quite  half-way  up  to  a  five- 
hundred-dollar  banknote.  He  places  his  total 
assets  now  at  $10,303.71.  And  yet  there  are 
lemon-sour  croakers  who  will  tell  you  that  the 
drug  business  is  in  the  last  stage  of  mortifi- 
cation ! 

Incidentally  it  might  be  noted  that  this  man 
has  practically  no  prescription  business.  His 
side-lines  consist  of  phonographs,  cameras, 
school  books,  glass,  paints,  and  wall-paper. 


Inventory  taken  the  first  of  the  year  shows 
stock  and  fixtures  to  be  worth  $2969.18.  Last 
year's  inventory  lacked  $322.15  of  coming  up 
to  this  figure,  so  $322.15  must  be  deducted 
from  the  cost  of  goods  bought,  leaving 
$4531.12,  the  cost  of  goods  sold. 

Sales  were  $8127.43,  and  expenses,  includ- 
ing a  proprietor's  salary  of  $1200,  and  $30.00 
a  month  rent  on  a  building  owned  by  the  pro- 
prietor himself,  were  $2204.41. 

We  find  the  gross  profit  to  be  44.25  per  cent, 
the  percentage  of  expense  to  be  27.12  and  the 
.net  profit  on  sales  to  be  17.13  per  cent. 

A  TENNESSEE  STORE. 

Our  Southern  correspondent's  stock  and  fix- 
tures invoiced  $4079.64,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $274.32  over  last  year's  inventory 
figures.  This  must  be  subtracted  from 
$6424.33,  the  latter  figure  representing  goods 
bought. 

This  leaves  us  $6150.01,  goods  actually  sold 
during  the  year.  Sales  were  $9354.12,  and  ex- 
penses $2499.28. 

The  gross  profit,  ascertained  by  subtracting 
cost  of  goods  sold  from  the  sales,  is  found  to 
be  $3203.91. 

The  percentage  of  gross  profit  is  34.25 ;  of 
net  profit,  7.54;  and  of  expense,  26.71. 

We  have  arbitrarily  added  an  entry  tagged 
"personal  withdrawals"  to  the  expense  ac- 
count, assuming  it  to  be,  in  essence,  the  pro- 
prietor's salary.  The  amount  involved  is  not 
salary  enough,  however.  The  entire  net  profit, 
$704.63,  might  well  be  added,  also,  without 
overpaying  the  "boss."  But  suppose  we  allow 
a  salary  of  $1000.  This  would  leave  a  net 
profit  of  $360.40.    Not  enough. 
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Come  to  the  Detroit  Meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  August! 


THE  NEW  FORTUNE- WARD 
STORE  AT  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Two  excellently  equipped  stores  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  are  those  of  the  Fortune-Ward  Drug 
Co.  The  firm  is  composed  of  T.  P.  Fortune, 
president,  and  his  three  sons,  S.  P.  Fortune, 
vice-president;  W.  H.  Fortune,  treasurer;  and 
B.  L.  Fortune,  secretary. 

Mr.  Fortune  has  been  in  the  drug  business  in 
Memphis  31  years,  and  the  slogan  of  the  firm 
is,  "Thirty-one  years  of  pleasing  Memphis." 
He  is  now  65  years  of  age,  and  he  opens  the 


The  shaved  ice  at  the  fountain  is  covered 
with  a  three-sided  glass  case,  the  invention  of 
W.  H.  Fortune.  This  not  only  keeps  dust 
from  settling  over  the  heap  of  ice,  but  it  also 
keeps  people  from  handling  it. 

The  prescription  department  is  thoroughly 
modern  in  every  particular.  The  Schwartz 
sectional  system  is  used  and  found  very  con- 
venient. 

In  the  basement  is  a  water  heater  so  ar- 


new  store  at  111  Madison  Avenue  at  six 
o'clock  every  morning.  Mr.  Fortune  says  he 
tries  to  operate  under  the  motto,  "Early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise,  work  like  blazes  and  adver- 
tise." The  company  specializes  in  the  pre- 
scription and  soda  business,  and  manufactures 
all  of  the  ice  cream  they  use;  and  they  sell  a 
great  deal,  having  established  a  large  trade 
among  those  who  take  cream  home. 


ranged  that  the  mere  turning  of  a  faucet  turns 
up  the  gas,  water  being  heated  almost  instantly. 
A  small  Stokes  still,  originally  installed  for 
making  salvarsan  solutions,  is  now  employed 
to  furnish  distilled  water  for  prescription 
work. 

The  picture  shows  the  new  store  as  it  ap- 
peared shortly  before  it  was  formally  thrown 
open  to  the  public. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  alzvays  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


A  SCRAP-BOOK  FOR  WINDOW  DISPLAYS. 

Win.  E.  Steckelmann,  Ph.B.,  Columbus, 
Ind.:  I  have  made  a  collection  of  window  dis- 
plays which  have  been  reproduced  in  the  vari- 
ous drug  journals.  These  I  have  bound 
together  in  the  form  of  a  scrap-book,  which 
I  keep  handy  for  reference. 

The  pages  are  arranged  so  that  displays  of 
the  same  articles,  or  articles  of  the  same  kind, 
are  all  together.  In  this  manner  it  is  very  easy 
for  me  to  select  a  desirable  window  trim. 
First  I  decide  what  I  want  to  display,  then  I 
turn  to  that  section  of  the  book  which  shows 
such  goods  displayed,  and  select  the  display 
which  is  best  suited  to  my  use. 

I  seldom  work  out  a  display  exactly  as  the 
one  shown,  but,  instead,  change  it  in  various 
ways  as  circumstance  suggests.  It  is  the 
fundamental  idea  which  is  of  value,  and  which 
I  appropriate  shamelessly. 

By  the  use  of  such  a  book  a  gceat  deal  of 
the  worry  about  "What  shall  I  display  this 
time?"  and  "How  shall  I  display  it?"  is 
eliminated. 


DATING  THE   PRESCRIPTION    LABEL. 

L.  W.  Coleman,  Dodge  City,  Kansas:  Many 
times  we  are  called  upon  to  refill  a  prescription 
when  the  label  on  the  bottle  is  so  soiled  or 
smeared  that  it  is  the  next  thing  to  guesswork 
to  determine  the  correct  number. 

I  use  a  common  dating  stamp  with  which  to 
stamp  the  date  on  the  reverse,  or  gummed  side, 
of  the  label. 

After  the  label  has  been  affixed  the  date 
shows  plainly  through  the  bottle. 

If  the  bottle  is  returned  to  be  refilled  and 
you  can't  make  out  the  number,  it  is  a  great 
help  to  you  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  date  on 
which  it  was  first  filled  by  looking  through  the 
bottle. 

In  the  case  of  pill  or  powder  boxes,  I  stamp 
the  date  on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 


LIQUID   PETROLATUM   IN   CAPSULE 
FILLING. 

W.  G.  Epplen,  Omaha,  Neb.:  The  addition 
of  a  few  drops,  more  or  less  as  may  be  re- 
quired, of  a  high  grade  of  liquid  petrolatum 
(P.  D.  &  Co.  preferred)  to  a  mixture  of  drugs 
or  chemicals  to  be  triturated  and  filled  into  cap- 
sules will  aid  wonderfully  the  process  of  tritu- 
ration. The  mixture  will  fill  into  the  capsule 
more  easily,  more  quickly,  and  pack  better, 
therefore  going  into  the  smallest  possible  cap- 
sule— an  end  always  sought  by  the  druggist. 
This  simple  scheme  brings  completeness  of 
trituration,  speed  in  filling  capsules,  and  neat- 
ness in  the  appearance  of  the  finished  product. 


AN  IDEA  IN  BARREL  BUNGS. 

W.  G.  Epplen,  SoutJi  Omaha,  Neb.:  Good 
bungs  for  barrels  and  kegs  of  all  sizes  are 
scarce,  and  often  the  loss  by  evaporation  is 
considerable  owing  to  the  poor  methods  em- 
ployed in  closing  the  bung-holes  of  alcohol  and 
other  barrels. 

Save  the  conical  wooden  cores  from  the 
wrapping-paper  rolls,  seal  the  openings  at  each 
end  with  properly  fitting  corks,  and  you  have  a 
bung  stopper  that  will  fit  almost  any  keg  or 
barrel.  With  careful  trimming  this  bung  can 
be  made  to  fit  the  opening  of  a  five-gallon  keg. 


A   CAMPHOR  CUTTER. 

Wm.  C.  Moulton,  Millbury,  Mass.:  In  mak- 
ing camphorated  oil  it  is  a  long  job  to  cut  the 
camphor  in  small  pieces  so  it  will  be  dissolved 
by  the  cottonseed  oil.  I  took  an  old  tobacco 
cutter,  polished  the  blade,  and  now  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  run  the  camphor  under  the  cutter, 
press  down  on  the  handle  and  shave  it  off  as 
thin  as  one  v/ishes.  This  same  method  can  be 
used  in  the  making  of  cold  cream  for  shaving 
the  waxes  so  they  will  melt  easier. 


REMOVING   METHYLENE   BLUE   STAINS. 

Thomas  Francis,  P.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
After  trying  various  cleansers  with  indifferent 
success,  I  found  that  nitric  acid  will  remove 
the  stains  of  methylene  blue  from  mortar, 
pestle,  spatula,  etc.  It  will  remove  the  blue 
from  the  fingers,  also;  and  if  the  hands  are 
immediately  rinsed  in  water  there  will  be  no 
discoloration  of  anv  kind. 
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LETTERS 


One  dollar  is  paid  by  return  mail  for  all  contribu- 
tions accepted  for  this  department.  The  ideas  must  he 
reasonably  new  and  tnust  not  have  been  printed  on  this 
page  before. 


"LET    GONNORHEA    REMEDIES    ALONE:" 
A  REPLY. 

To  the  Editors : 

Your  editorial  in  the  January  Bulletin, 
entitled  "Let  Gonorrhea  Remedies  Alone,"  and 
the  letter  on  the  same  subject  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Robinson  in  the  March  issue,  have  in- 
terested me  greatly.  Your  advice  may  be  good, 
but  it  leaves  room  for  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  the  average  patient  does 
not  want  to  call  gonorrhea  a  serious  disease. 
If,  however,  he  becomes  convinced  that  it  is 
such,  and  is  further  influenced  to  see  a  doctor, 
how  unsatisfactory  is  the  treatment  he  is  apt  to 
receive  at  the  doctor's  hands!  Imagine  after 
your  waste  of  time,  in  convincing  the  patient 
of  the  serious  aspect  of  the  malady,  to  have 
the  learned  physician  prescribe  a  zinc  sulphate 
solution  with  perhaps  a  trace  of  colorless 
hydrastis,  to  be  used  as  an  injection,  but  with 
no  instructions  as  to  how  to  inject!  Bosh! 
Towns  are  not  overrun  with  specialists,  and 
the  treatment  for  gonorrhea  at  the  hands  of 
the  medical  profession  could  be  improved 
upon.  Perhaps  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  dirty 
job,  and  yet  doctors  do  not  hesitate  to  insert 
an  ungloved  finger  up  a  syphilitic  vagina. 
Therefore  I  rather  think  it  is  either  because 
they  are  negligent  or  do  not  know  their 
business. 

In  the  next  place,  unless  the  doctor  can  keep 
in  touch  with  a  case  he  can  never  know  the 
outcome  of  it.  How  is  he  to  benefit  a  young 
man  when,  as  soon  as  the  disease  begins  to 
clear  up,  he  sees  no  more  of  him?  And,  be- 
lieve me,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  at  times 
for  even  a  physician  to  persuade  the  gonor- 
rheal victim  of  the  dire  consequences  of  the 
disease  and  keep  him  taking  the  treatment.  I 
know  because  I  have  had  patients  come  to  me 
with  the  impression  that  the  physician  was 
playing  a  hold-up  game.  I  have  several  times 
had  my  hands  full  in  supporting  the  doctor's 
position  and  upholding  his  character. 

We  are  told  that  with  the  ordinary  injection 
method  of  the  patent  medicines  one  is  apt  to 
cause  stricture.     The  medical  profession  likes 


to  harp  uix)n  this.  Now  this  is  seldom  the 
fact.  The  truth  is  that  the  disease  itself,  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  gonococcus  on  the 
delicate  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
causes  the  laying  down  of  new-formed  tissue. 
The  more  chronic  the  attack  becomes  the  more 
of  this  tissue  is  deposited.  As  this  tissue  be- 
comes aged  it  shrinks,  and  as  it  is  deposited 
around  the  canal  it  i^i' '  -  •••-"  t'>  *'  ■  --  rilled 
stricture. 

Gonorrhea,  being  an  infectious  disease,  does 
give  rise  to  all  kinds  of  serious  ailments,  and 
for  this  reason  we  are  told  should  not  be 
treated  by  ready-made  mixtures.  Huh  I  How 
about  colds?  How  are  we  to  know  they  arc 
simply  catarrhal?  When  may  they  not  be 
the  ushering  in  of  pneumonia?  How  are  we 
to  know  that  streptococci  are  not  mixed  up  in 
the  affair?  Do  we  not  get  dire  consequences 
from  such  invasions?  Do  not  streptococci 
even  cause  rheumatism,  endocarditis,  etc.  ? 

There  are  a  good  many  things  which  patent 
medicines  are  not  competent  to  cure,  but  so 
long  as  the  public  wants  them,  and  so  long  as 
physicians  can  offer  nothing  better,  just  so 
long  will  there  be  such  preparations  on  the 
market.  As  to  the  specialist,  I  suppose  he 
would  send  a  few  million  dead  gonococci  with 
their  associates  into  the  blood  stream  of  the 
gleety  individual  to  harvest  the  living  bacteria, 
scare  them  into  convulsions,  and  allow  Mr. 
Phagocyte  to  come  along  and  make  a  meal  of 
them  while  they  were  thus  defenseless.  But 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  he  himself  is  getting 
away  from  the  ready-made  remedy  of  the 
patent-medicine  houses.  If  So-and-so's  brand 
does  not  effect  a  cure,  he  immediately  con- 
cludes that  the  ghost  of  So-and-so's  vaccine  is 
not  the  proper  ghost,  so  he  takes  another 
brand,  and  still  another  if  necessary.  Then  if 
no  results  are  forthcoming  he  throws  up  his 
hands. 

Meantime  the  patient  is  disgusted  with  such 
expensive  treatment,  falls  back  on  balsam 
copaiba,  and  resurrects  the  infection!  Some 
one  has  told  him  to  use  an  ordinary  astringent, 
under  which  treatment  the  secretion  becomes 
lessened  and  finally  stops.  He  is  satisfied  with 
the  situation,  although  he  may  be  loaded  to  the 
gills  with  gonococci,  suffer  other  symptoms  all 
his  life,  and  even  in  later  years  bring  misery 
upon  an  innocent  wife. 

To  be  sure,  medicine  is  upon  a  more  scien- 
tific basis  than  it  was,  but  things  are  still  badly 
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managed — and  I  write  from  observation.  I 
believe  as  Dr.  Robinson  does  about  your  edi- 
torial, "Let  Gonorrheal  Remedies  Alone."  He 
surely  has  sound  judgment,  and  he  could  treat 
all  gonorrhea  sufferers  if  I  could  so  influence 
them  and  if  it  were  practical  regarding  dis- 
tance. I  merely  write  on  the  other  side  of  the 
subject,  and  I  believe  I  have  shown  that  while 
this  disease  is  well  understood  by  the  medical 
profession  they  are  not  "there"  with  the  treat- 
ment. To  say  the  least,  the  whole  situation 
from  all  view-points  is  badly  managed. 

Dayton,  Ky.  O-  BerGMEYER. 

Note  by  the  Editors. — Yes,  the  situation  is  badly 
managed  in  many  cases.  Too  many  physicians  are  open 
to  serious  criticism,  either  because  they  are  incompe- 
tent, or  because  they  fail  to  realize  the  manifold  dan- 
gers of  the  disease.  This,  however,  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  excuse  the  druggist  in  the  sale  of  a 
gonorrheal  remedy  of  his  own  or  another's  composition. 
Two  wrongs  never  yet  made  a  right. 

There  are  plenty  of  physicians — not  alone  trained 
specialists,  but  conscientious  general  practitioners — 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  handle  a  case  of  gon- 
orrhea skilfully  and  with  due  regard  to  its  vital  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  pharmacist's  duty,  so  far  as  he  can, 
to  send  the  patient  to  such  men,  and  to  make  him  see 
that  his  life,  health,  and  happiness  critically  depend 
upon  it.  Even  Mr.  Bergmeyer  admits  that  the  ready- 
made  injections  sold  over  the  counter  fall  far  short  of 
the  requirements.  The  secretion  may  become  lessened 
and  may  finally  disappear  altogether,  but  the  patient 
^'may  still  be  loaded  to  the  gills  with  gonococci,  suffer 
other  symptoms  all  his  life,  and  even  in  later  years  bring 
misery  upon  an  innocent  wife." 

Finally,  Mr.  Bergmeyer  is  very  unconvincing,  and 
even  sophistical,  when,  in  touching  on  the  serious  ail- 
ments resulting  from  an  attack  of  gonorrhea,  he  argues 
that  a  cold  may  likewise  lead  to  pneumonia  or  rheu- 
matism or  endocarditis.  This  comparison  is  not  at  all 
an  apt  one.  Gonorrhea  invariably  leads  to  frightful 
sequelae  if  it  is  not  checked  in  time.  Colds,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  rarely  become  anything  else  but  colds. 


TWO  PRESCRIPTIONS  DISCUSSED. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  notice  in  the  Bulletin  frequent  criticisms 
of  prices  charged  for  prescription  work  in 
various  localities  and  by  different  compound- 
ers. I  have  always  taken  the  ground  that  no 
fixed  schedule  can  ever  be  made  permanent  or 
universal.  In  last  month's  issue  I  was  inter- 
•ested  in  two  compounds  submitted — one  from 
Kentucky  and  one  from  Connecticut.  With 
your  permission  I  should  like  to  discuss  them 
briefly. 

I  cannot  see  where  our  friend  from  Ken- 


tucky creates  a  value  of  75  cents  for  the  com- 
pounding of  the  formula*  he  mentions,  and  I 
fail  to  see  how  he  can  make  any  claim  for 
superiority  of  substances  involved.  Of  course 
this  mixture  calls  for  knowledge  in  the  shaping 
of  a  perfect  preparation,  but  it  is  one  which 
really  comes  under  the  head  of  merchandising, 
and  is  more  or  less  open  to  competition.  A 
formula  of  this  sort  is  liable  to  be  handed 
around  from  one  household  to  another,  and 
our  Kentucky  friend  ought  never  overlook  the 
fact  that  any  good  drug  store  is  supported  by 
the  homes,  and  that  the  home  is  presided  over 
by  a  woman  who  is  mighty  sure  to  refrain 
from  going  back  to  the  store  that  has  given 
her  the  opportunity  to  say  that  she  has  been 
overcharged. 

For  the  preparation  submitted  by  our  friend 
from  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  I  should  say  that 
his  price  was  about  right.  Here  is  a  prescrip- 
tiont  written,  no  doubt,  for  a  patient  showing 
serious  symptoms,  and  a  prescription  calling 
for  much  care  and  responsibility  in  com- 
pounding. Surely  there  is  no  merchandising 
in  this  transaction,  no  passing  around ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  competition,  unless  the  seri- 
ously ill  are  willing  to  buy  their  medicine  as 
they  do  their  shoe-laces — a  transient  trade  no 
man  can  hold. 

I  have  frequently  had  prescriptions  which 
have  been  filled  at  other  stores  brought  to  me 
to  be  refilled  on  copy.  Before  I  touch  them  I 
always  make  the  price  known. 

One  day  a  prescription  of  this  sort  was 
brought  in  and  I  looked  at  it,  and  stated  that 
the  price  would  be  85  cents. 

"Well,"  said  my  customer,  "put  it  up.  1 
didn't  ask  the  price,  did  I?" 

Upon  receiving  his  medicine  and  change  the 
man  then  asked  me  why  I  had  stated  my  figure 
in  advance.  I  told  him  that  I  would  rather  he 
should  know  my  price  first,  as  it  might  not 
agree  with  what  he  had  previously  paid. 

He  had  been  paying  60  cents — 25  cents  less 
than  the  figure  I  charged  him.  But  I  refilled 
his  prescription  several  times. 

Every  man  must  sustain  his  business  by  his 
own  integrity  and  ability.  Whatever  he  cre- 
ates must  stand  or  fall  according  to  its  own 
strength  or  weakness.         Walter  E.  Day. 

Hopkinton,  Mass. 


♦See  page  251,  June  Bulletin. 
tSee  page  253,  June  Bulletin. 
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THE  MANUFACTURER  TO  BLAME? 

To  the  Editors : 

Right  in  the  beginning  let  me  mildly  suggest 
that  if  what  I  am  about  to  say  hits  somebody, 
just  please  will  that  somebody  come  back  at 
me?    The  coming-back  is  good. 

Basically,  and  also  emphatically,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  cutting  prices. 

But  who's  to  blame  for  this  cut-rate  busi- 
ness? 

Let  the  manufacturers  have  one  price  to  all, 
regardless  of  quantity  buying,  and  I  think  the 
retail  price  will  come  pretty  nearly  fixing  itself. 
Place  the  brunt  of  the  battle  where  it  belongs. 
This  idea  of  the  manufacturer  trying  to  force 
us  to  sell  his  goods  for  him  at  the  retail  price 
he  establishes  is  all  a  huge  joke,  particularly 
when  we  stop  to  think  that  the  manufacturer 
is  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  cut-rate 
prices.  As  you  all  know,  the  manufacturers 
have  for  years  been  making  some  of  us  one 
offer  and  the  large  cut-rate  dealers  another. 
Which  class  of  trade  does  that  look  like  they 
are  catering  to? 

An  example.  I  know  of  a  retailer  who  sells 
at  ten  cents  an  article — same  make,  same 
package,  same  label — that  I  have  to  get  15 
cents  for,  and  we  both  make  30  cents  a  dozen ! 
I  maintain  this  manufacturer  would  sell  just 
as  much  if  he  would  give  us  all  the  same  price. 
Many  a  small  dealer  has  been  forced  to  handi- 
cap himself  seriously  by  being  compelled  to 
buy  in  quantity  lots,  when  he  really  did  not 
have  the  market  to  justify  such  a  course. 

My  conviction  is  that  the  manufacturer  is 
not  giving  the  drug  trade  in  general  a  square 
deal.  James  R.  Cady. 

Alliance,  Ohio. 


A  QUESTION  ASKED. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  pre- 
scription-pricing articles.  In  our  store  we  use 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  pricing  schedule  and  find  it 
very  satisfactory.  We  also  mark  every  copy 
of  a  prescription  with  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  price- 
mark. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  this  question 
asked  of  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  : 

Does  the  paying  of  commissions  on  certain 
goods  result  in  creating  good-will  for  a  store — 
or  does  it  produce  the  opposite  effect? 

Jacksonville,  111.  E.  S.  Snyder. 


ESTIMATING  THE  LIQUID  IN  A   BARREL. 

To  the  Editors : 

It  just  occurred  to  me  that  the  following 
suggestion  might  be  of  use  to  some  one  else. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine — even  ap- 
proximately— the  contents  of  a  barrel  or  half- 
barrel  package.  I  take  a  short  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  and  slip  it  over  the  end  of  the  faucet. 
Into  the  free  end  I  then  insert  a  piece  of  glass 
tubing  long  enough  to  reach  the  probable  level 
of  the  liquid  in  the  barrel,  and  this  I  hold 
straight  up.  When  the  faucet  is  opened,  the 
liquid  will  of  course  assume  the  same  level  in 
the  glass  tube  that  it  does  in  the  barrel,  and 
you  can  at  once  see  how  much  there  is. 

This  beats  shaking  a  barrel  and  making  a 
guess  when  taking  inventory. 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Emil  ReYER. 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  an  order  which  I  received 
this  morning.     I  failed  to  discover  what  was 


wanted.      Please   give    Bulletin    readers    a 
chance  to  guess  on  this  problem. 

Gravette,  Arkansas.  J-  ^-  Oglesby. 


THEY  ANSWER  EVERY  QUESTION! 

To  the  Editors : 

The  1913  Bulletin  finishes  the  twelfth  vol- 
ume I  have  bound,  having  taken  the  journal 
since  1902.  These  twelve  volumes  contain  a 
lot  of  valuable  information,  for  there's  hardly 
anything  comes  up  but  that  I  can  find  some- 
thing in  regard  to  it  in  these  books. 

Sergeant  Bluf?,  Iowa.  S.  S.  ElLIS. 


We  of  course  are  admirers  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy  and  find  very  many  helps  in 
each  publication.  We  read  it  from  "kiver  to 
kiver."  Morgan's  Drug  Store. 

Hot  Springs,  S.  D. 
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"THE     UNBEARABLE,     UNSPEAKABLE,     UN- 
NECESSARY, UNWELCOME  ROT." 

A  TRAGICOMEDY  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 
By   a    Sufferer  of  Long    Standing. 

Act  I.    Place :     A  hotel  parlor  in  the  Hub.     Time  :     A 

sultry  day  in  August. 

A  large  gathering  of  patient  men  are  crowded  to- 
gether on  uncomfortable  chairs  in  a  room,  the  tempera- 
ture and  atmosphere  of  which  are  well-nigh  unbear- 
able, listening  to  a  lot  of  well-meant  but  ill-spent  ora- 
tory. After  several  hours  of  long  suffering  in  which 
nothing  of  practical  value  has  been  accomplished,  an 
unpractical  professor  has  sufficient  impudence  to  make 
the  following  motion,  which  is  duly  seconded  and  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  the  "practical"  men,  who  are  just 
awakening  to  a  realization  that  their  time  is  worth  $5 
a  day  and  that  the  Association  is  wasting  $2500  of 
Uncle  Sam's  valuable  coin: 

Motion :  "That  we  request  the  Council  to  report  to 
the  Association  such  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
work  of  the  general  session  can  be  simplified,  and,  if 
possible,  much  of  the  general  routine  may  be  elim- 
inated." (Bulletin  A.  Ph.  A.,  6,  p.  481.  See  also  the 
Secretary's  approval,  Ibidem,  p.  379.) 

Later  a  committee  is  appointed. 

The  interval  between  Acts  I  and  H  is  spent  in  part 
in  the  efforts  to  secure  a  conference  of  the  members 
of  this  Committee  with  the  General  Secretary.  A  com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  the  Association  having, 
likewise,  been  appointed  at  the  intellectual  center  of  our 
great  country,  the  chairman  of  this  second  committee 
asks  for  the  cooperation  of  the  first  comm'.itee.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  respectfully  declines  to  be  absorbed 
and  sends  in  its  report. 
Act  II.    Place:    A  hotel  parlor  in  Denver.    Time:    A 

year  later. 

In  the  rare  atmosphere  of  the  Rockies  a  crowd  of 
patient  men  has  gathered  once  more,  not  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  the  mountains,  not  to  rejuvenate  themselves 
by  climbing  to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  but  to  submit, 
as  usual,  to  the  same  ordeal  of  the  first  general  session. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  to  simplify  the  work  of  the  general 
Session  is  submitted  to  the  Council.  It  is  "received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws."  (Jonrn.  A.  Ph.  A.,  vol.  i,  p. 
1105.)  The  Committee  or  its  report  are  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  index,  and  are  thus  lost  sight  of  com- 
pletely. 

Report    of   Committee  to  Suggest   Ways  and   Means   to   Simplify 
the   Work  of  the  General  Session. 
Gentlemen:      Your   committee   begs   to   submit   the   following 
brief  report: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  problem  of 
loss  of  time  can  be  solved  in  the  simplest  manner  by  proceeding 
at  once  to  the  regular  business  of  the  general  session  without 
any  formalities  whatever.  That  such  formalities  as  it  seems 
desirable  to  indulge  in  be  transferred  to  an  open  session  to  be 
held  early  the  first  evening.  A  word  of  welcome  by  one  person 
only,  to  be  selected  by  the  local  committee,  might  be  spoken  and 
responded  to  by  the  outgoing  president  or  such  person  as  he 
may  choose  as  his  representative.  This  exchange  of  greetings 
ought  to  be  restricted  to  fifteen  minutes  at  most. 

While   it    might  seem   discourteous   to    restrict    the   preside.at's 


address  to  a  specific  time  limit,  it  ought  to  become  regarded  as 
poor  taste  to  use  much  more  than  forty-five  minutes.  Recom- 
mendations should  not  be  brought  up  at  this  time,  but  at  the 
first  or  second  general  session.  This  will  give  the  president 
time  to  deliver  his  address  before  he  makes  his  recommendations 
in  general  session  if  he  so  desires. 

If  the  open  session  begins  promptly  at  eight  o'clock,  the 
reception  usually  provided  by  the  local  committee  for  the  first 
evening  can  begin  at  nine.  The  ladies  would  naturally  be  in- 
vited to  attend   the  open   session. 

If  the  above  recommendations  are  carried  out  the  causes  for 
the  greatest  delay  during  the  first  general  session  will  have  been 
removed.  A  minor  delay,  though  possibly  of  sufficient  import 
to  receive  attention  by  this  committee,  is  caused  by  the  roll  call 
of  States.  We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  provide  ways  and  means  whereby  this  roll  call, 
together  with  the  election  of  members  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, be  made  as  automatic  as  possible.  A  sort  of  primary 
election  might  be  arranged  which  could  be  conducted  in  the 
corridors  of  the  hotel  serving  as  headquarters.  A  printed  ballot 
form  and  a  ballot  box  should  be  provided  and  the  results  an- 
nounced on  a  bulletin  board.  Any  differences  that  cannot  bfe 
settled  in  this  way  could  be  referred  either  to  the  nominating 
committee  or  to  the  general  session  as  a  last  resort. 

Inasmuch  as  a  committee  was  appointed  at  the  Boston  meet- 
ing to  consider  ways  and  means  of  facilitating  the  work  of  the 
association  in  general,  this  committee  has  restricted  itself  alto- 
gether to  the   subject  referred  to. 

What  was  done  between  Acts  II  and  III  the  muses 
have  not  informed  the  writer  of  this  farce — or  was  it 
to  be  a  comedy  or  drama?  The  intervals  between  acts 
are  too  long  for  the  author  to  remember  which  sort  of 
play  he  started  out  to  write. 
Act  III.     Place :     Again   a  hotel  parlor,  this  time  in 

"cool"  Nashville.     Time :     Two  years  after  the  first 

act. 

The  same,  ever  patient,  "practical"  men  have  this 
time  gone  to  the  sunny  South  in  August  because  they 
expected  to  shiver  in  their  summer  homes  in  a  hot  con- 
tinental climate.  After  having  applauded  the  speakers 
who  have  tortured  them,  they  are  reported  to  have  been 
so  wilted  that  they  had  no  energy  left  to  discuss  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  reorganization  to  which  had 
been  referred  the  report  of  the  committee  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  to  simplify  the  work  of  the  general 
session.  (Compare  /.  A.  Ph.  A.,  vol.  2,  pp.  758  and 
760.) 

Interval  between  Acts  III  and  IV.     The  muses  are 
silent,  but  the  rumblings  of  an  association  earthquake 
manifest  themselves  in  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 
Act  IV.     Place:     Once  more  a  hotel   parlor.     Time: 

Three  years  after  the  first  act. 

The  same,  ever  patient ,  but  they  have 

lost  their  patience. 

Here  endeth  the  duty  of  the  historian  playwright. 
Possibly  the  "practical"  man  is  at  last  going  to  prove 
true  to  his  boast. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  DETROIT  MEETING. 

The  following  programme  has  finally  been  adopted 
by  the  Council  after  much  discussion  and  amendment : 
Monday: 

9.00  A.M. 

3.00  P.M. 


7.30  P.M. 
8.30  P.M. 

Tuesday: 
9.30  a.m. 

10.00  A.M. 
10.00  a.m. 

1.30  P.M. 

2.00  P.M. 

2.30  P.M. 


Meeting  of  Council. 
First  General  Session. 
Meeting  of   Committee   on   Nomination. 
House  of  Delegates. 

Joint     Reception    of    Presidents    of    A. Ph. A. 
M.S.P.A.,  followed  by  Annual  Ball. 


and 


Second   General   Session. 

First    General    Session    M.S.P.A. 

National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

Ladies'    Shopping   and   Visiting. 

Ladies'  Boat  Ride  to  Bois  Blanc  Island  and  Supper. 

National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

Scientific   Section   (1). 

Joint  Session  of  Commercial  Section  and  M.S.P.A. 

(1). 
House   of  Delegates. 
Meeting  of   Council. 
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Wednesday: 
9.30  A.M. 


10.00  A.M. 

12.30  P.M. 
2.00  p..\i. 
2.30  P.M. 

2.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 


Thursday: 
9.30  A.M. 


10.00  A.M. 

1.30  p.m. 


Friday: 
9.30  a.m. 


2.30  p.m. 
7.30  P.M. 
8.00  P.M. 
8.30  P.M. 


Saturday: 
9.00  a.m. 


Section    on    Education    and    Legislation    (I). 

Section  on   Pharinacopieias  and  Formularies  (1). 

Commercial   Section    (2). 

National   Association  of  Boards  of   Pharmacy. 

Conference   of    Pharmaceutical    Faculties. 

Luncheon   of  College  .Mumni. 

National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

Women's    Section    (1). 

Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing  (1). 

Scientific   Section    (2). 

Meeting  of  Council. 

Theatre   Party    for    Ladies. 

Smoker   for   Men. 


Section   on   Education  and   Legislation    (2). 

Scientific   Section    (3). 

Joint    Session    of   Section    Practical    Pharmacy   and 

Dispensing  and   M..S.P,A.    (2). 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 
Excursion  for  Everybody  to  St.  Clair  Flats. 


Historical    Pharmacy    (1). 

Section  on  Pharniacopceias  and  Formularies  C2). 
Women's  Section   (2). 
General    Auto    Ride. 
Reorganization    of    Council. 
House  of  Delegates. 

Joint   Session   of   Section  on   Education  and  Legis- 
lation, A.C.P.F.,   and  N.A.B.P. 


Meeting  of  Council. 
Final  General  Session. 


This  revised  programme,  while  not  perfect,  repre- 
sents the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  reform.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  meetings  of  the  Council  are  to  be  held 
in  the  evening  instead  of  the  morning,  so  that  the  regu- 
lar business  of  the  sections  is  not  interfered  with.  It 
will  be  noticed  also  that  for  the  most  part  the  evenings, 
instead  of  being  crowded  with  business,  are  left  free 
for  recreation  and  social  intercourse.  It  is  true  that 
some  business  sessions  are  scheduled  during  different 
evenings,  but  they  are  not  those  which  enlist  the  interest 
and  attendance  of  the  membership  as  a  whole. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association  is  to  be  held  the  same  week  in 
the  same  hotel— the  Hotel  Pontchartrain.  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  foregoing  programme  that  the  M.  S. 
P.  A.  is  to  attend  as  a  body  upon  the  first  session  of 
the  Commercial  Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  upon  the  second  session  of  the  Section 
of  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing  on  Tuesday 
morning.  This  will  insure  a  very  full  and  inspiring 
audience  on  these  two  occasions. 


FURTHER  NECESSARY  REFORMS. 

As  this  subject  of  A.  Ph.  A.  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion is  studied  from  month  to  month,  additional  steps 
are  seen  to  be  necessary.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
great  confusion  and  loss  of  time  incident  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Nominating  Committee  in  the  midst  of 
the  first  general  session  on  Monday  afternoon.  First  a 
recess  nominally  of  five  minutes,  but  actually  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  is  called,  during  which  members 
from  the  different  States  get  together  and  select  two 
representatives  from  each  State  to  go  on  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee.  Then  the  meeting  reconvenes,  and  there 
is  a  long,  tedious  roll  call  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  secretary  to  get  the  personnel  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  on  his  records,  after  which  the  president  ap- 
points five  members  at  large  on  the  Committee. 

We  venture  to  say  that  this  proceeding  consumes  an 
hour  or  more.    It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  first  general 


session  has  already  been  nmning  for  a  couple  of  liouri, 
and  when  many  in  the  audience  have  gotten  tired  and 
are  willing  to  quit.  It  is  either  an  unwelcome  perpetua- 
tion of  the  meeting,  or  else  an  annoying  interruption, 
however  it  may  be  looked  at.  Some  better  machinery 
ought  to  be  devised,  so  that  the  first  general  session  will 
not  largely  be  ruined  by  the  interjection  of  this  pro- 
cedure. 

As  for  other  contemplated  changes  and  reforms, 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  that  the  Histori- 
cal Section,  the  Women's  Section,  and  the  House  of 
Delegates  should  be  abolished  as  not  being  important 
enough  to  justify  the  consumption  of  time  and  energy 
which  they  involve.  Upon  this  point  we  prefer  to  ex- 
press no  opinion  at  the  present  time,  but  we  suggest 
that  while  the  subject  of  reform  is  under  consideration, 
the  whole  field  ought  to  be  thoroughly  covered  in  order 
that  the  job  may  be  done  up  right.  The  majority  «;hould 
of  course  rule  in  these  as  in  all  other  thini: 


TWO   LETTERS    FROM   PROMINENT   MEN. 

I  hope  that  all  the  changes  suggested  by  Mr.  Mason 
in  Council  Letter  No.  20  will  be  adopted,  as  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  such  changes  will  lead  to  much  improve- 
ment. With  few  exceptions  the  proposed  changes  are 
so  obviously  the  proper  thing  that  argument  seems  un- 
necessary. 

There  is  one  point  I  want  to  mention.  No  matter 
what  the  programme  is,  how  it  is  arranged  by  the  Coun- 
cil, whether  it  be  short  or  long,  whether  there  be  con- 
flicting sessions  or  not,  there  is  one  thing  that  soon  or 
late  must  be  done.  That  is  this — arrange  your  pro- 
gramme before  the  meeting,  publish  it,  and  then  stick 
to  it  at  the  meeting.  What  demoralizes  the  entire  meet- 
ing, creating  more  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  than 
all  else  put  together,  is  the  endless  string  of  changes 
announced  by  the  local  secretary  at  the  opening  of  ever}' 
session.  About  the  second  afternoon  of  the  meeting 
no  one  knows  what  the  programme  is. 

This  is  the  thing  that  must  be  done.  The  other 
things  are  really  of  minor  importance. 

A.  H.  Cl>rk. 

.ABOLISH   THE   HISTORICAL   SECTION. 

Permit  me  to  say  I  am  in  favor  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples suggested  by  Harry-  B.  Mason  for  injecting  ef- 
ficiency into  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  now  needed  to  catch  up 
with  the  modern  ideas  of  effective  and  productive  work. 

I  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  see  the  Section  on 
Pharmacopoeias  and  Formularies  discontinued.  Even 
the  Section  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy 
should  be  tried  out. 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Mason  did  not  suggest  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Historical  Section,  instead  of  the 
others  mentioned.  This  section,  while  indeed  very  in»- 
portant,  does  not,  to  my  mind,  have  the  same  element 
of  productivity  and  efficiency  as  do  the  sections  recom- 
mended to  be  dropped. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  Council  consider 
seriously  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Mason,  and  I, 
for  one,  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  my  pet 
sections  for  the  general  good. 

L.  E.  Say«e 
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SOME  STRAWBERRY  FORMULAS. 

FRESH   STRAWBERRY  SYRUP. 

Prepare  the  fresh  berries  as  in  making  crushed  fruit, 
mashing  the  pulp  as  fine  as  possible,  add  as  much  sugar 
as  will  dissolve  in  the  fruit  in  the  cold,  then  strain 
through  muslin  or  very  fine  gauze.  This  makes  a  deli- 
cious syrup  and  has  a  distinctive  taste,  differing  from 
that  of  the  syrup  made  by  the  hot  process.  Only  the 
richest  flavored  berries  should  be  used. 

STRAWBERRY   SUNDAE. 

Fill  an  elght-to-the-quart  ice-cream  holder  full  of 
vanilla  ice  cream,  place  in  a  sundae  glass  and  pour  over 
it  a  ladleful  of  special  crushed  fruit,  top  with  a  red  ripe 
strawberry  and  decorate  with  a  sprig  or  two  of  fresh 
green  mint  or  place  a  few  blanched  almonds  around  the 
side.  A  glass  vase  filled  with  fresh  green  mint  will  add 
a  touch  of  contrasting  color  to  the  dish  of  fresh  straw- 
berries on  the  counter  and  is  also  a  reminder  of  spring- 
time. 

ORIENTAL   STRAWBERRY   SUNDAE. 

Fill  a  number  8  cone  with  lemon  cream,  put  into  a 
sundae  glass,  pour  over  it  a  small  ladleful  of  crushed 
strawberries  and  top  with  a  red  ripe  strawberry.  Take 
half  a  banana,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  arrange  these 
around  the  bottom  of  the  cone.  A  cherry  may  be  used 
to  top  off  if  desired. 

NEW  YORK  STRAWBERRY  SUNDAE. 

Fill  a  number  8  cone  full  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  vanilla  and  strawberry  ice  cream  in  a  sundae 
glass,  pour  over  a  ladleful  of  crushed  strawberries  and 
then  a  little  champagne  or  maraschino  syrup.  Top  with 
whipped  or  marshmallow  cream  and  place  a  maraschino 
cherry  at  top. 

STRAWBERRY   PARFAIT. 

Put  a  number  8  cone  of  strawberry  ice  cream  into  a 
mixing  glass,  add  a  ladle  of  whipped  cream  and  mix 
well.  Transfer  to  a  parfait  glass  and  decorate  with 
fresh  ripe  strawberries,  then  pour  over  a  small  ladleful 
of  whipped  cream. 

ANGEL  STRAWBERRY  PARFAIT. 

Use  an  eight-ounce  concave  glass  for  serving.  Begin 
by  putting  a  layer  of  strawberries  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  then  a  small  disher  of  strawberry  cream,  then  a 
small  disher  of  vanilla  ice  cream,  flatten  out  and 
sprinkle  over  it  a  ladleful  of  crushed  orange,  sprinkle 
cut  nuts  around  the  top  and  dress  with  whipped  cream. 
This  shoud  not  be  sold  for  less  than  fifteen  cents. 

STRAWBERRY    FRAPPE. 

Select  a  quart  of  fresh  ripe  strawberries,  pour  over 
them  a  hot  syrup  made  by  dissolving  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  sugar  in  two  quarts  of  water,  let  stand  until 
nearly  cold,  then  add  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  strain 
through  cheese-cloth  and  pour  into  the  freezer.  Now 
beat  in  thoroughly  the  well-whipped  whites  of  five  eggs 
and  freeze  until  the  mixture  thickens,  then  work  in  a 
half  pint  of  maraschino  or  a  wineglassful  of  sherry  wine 
and  freeze  hard.     Pack  with  ice  and  set  aside  to  ripen. 


Serve  in  a  shallow  sundae  glass  and  place  a  few  ripe 
strawberries  around  the  sides  and  top  with  a  cherry. 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  CREAM. 

Use  dainty  berry  dishes  for  serving  this  and  place  the 
dish  on  a  small  plate.  Fill  the  dish  with  strawberries, 
being  careful  not  to  crush  them;  sprinkle  well  with  pow- 
dered sugar  and  pour  over  a  ladleful  of  whipped  cream. 
Some  prefer  plain  cream,  in  which  case  serve  the 
cream  separate  in  a  small  pitcher.  Ordinary  cream 
should  be  slightly  sweetened  and  is  improved  by  adding 
one  part  of  whipped  cream  to  three  parts  of  plain 
cream. 

Always  serve  a  glass  of  ice  water  with  sundaes,  par- 
faits,  fruit  with  cream,  etc.,  placing  it  beside  the  dish 
on  a  folded  paper  napkin.  These  should  always  be 
placed  on  a  paper  napkin  spread  out  on  the  counter  be- 
fore the  customer  and  a  folded  napkin  placed  beside 
the  dish.  Be  liberal  in  supplying  paper  napkins,  as 
ladies  especially  appreciate  them,  as  they  can  be  used 
both  as  ordinarily  and  for  wiping  off  the  "sticky  feel- 
ing" from  the  hands  after  the  dish  has  been  eaten. 
Daintiness  in  serving  is  just  as  essential  in  building  up 
a  demand  for  sundaes  and  other  fancy  concoctions  as 
is  daintiness  of  flavor  and  materials. 


WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  DONE. 

Big  business  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  small  business,  developed  to  the  maximum  of 
efficiency.  It  is  volume  that  counts.  The  fixed  expenses 
— light,  heat,  clerk  hire,  advertising,  etc. — go  on  just  the 
same  whether  the  trade  is  brisk  or  sluggish,  and  the 
man  who  makes  each  department  pay  its  own  way  and 
then  dovetails  them  all  into  each  other,  to  produce  the 
one  big  profit,  is  the  one  that  wins,  says  the  North' 
western  Druggist.  The  only  failure  is  the  man  who 
quits.  Just  so  long  as  we  keep  on  working,  living  and 
trying — fighting  the  good  fight — there  can  be  no  failure. 
Work,  not  worry,  is  the  antidote  for  all  our  ills. 

An  Idaho  druggist  said  that  his  new  fountain  had 
increased  his  business  25  per  cent  and  reduced  his  cost 
of  operation  40  per  cent;  a  Kansas  man  did  a  $10,000 
cash  business  in  six  months  in  a  small  town,  a  splendid 
percentage  of  the  average  annual  general  business  of 
any  small  drug  store,  and  the  profits  of  which  went  a 
long  way  toward  paying  for  a  handsome  new  soda 
fountain ;  a  Wisconsin  man  took  in  $125  on  his  two 
opening  days  in  the  winter  month  of  March  in  a  town 
of  600  people  and  states  that  his  business  has  increased 
40  per  cent  over  the  last  season,  owing  entirely  to  the 
trade-drawing  qualities  of  his  soda  fountain ;  an  Illinois 
small  town  druggist  writes  that  it  has  doubled  his  soda 
business  and  that  in  one  month  he  made  and  sold  1025 
gallons  of  ice  cream.  Think  of  it — an  average  of  nearly 
35  gallons  a  day !  How  many  months  would  it  take  for 
his  fountain  to  pay  out  at  this  rate? 

A  Michigan  man  bought  a  small  fountain  on  the  note 
payment  plan.  It  was  the  first  soda  fountain  ever 
brought  into  the  little  town,  and  he  made  so  much 
money  that  he  discounted  his  own  notes  after  the  first 
payment.  A  druggist  in  a  town  of  1000  population,  with 
a  14-foot  counter  fountain  and  a  12-foot  back  bar,  oper- 
ating six  tables,  sold  $3184.10  worth  of  soda  water  in 
five  months.  During  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year  his  sales  were  $1936.15;  an  increase  of  $1247.95. 
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Another  druggist  states  tliat  his  soda  business  has 
increased  300  per  cent,  and  that  it  is  now  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  drudgery  to  sell  soda  water.  A  Mississippi 
druggist,  in  a  town  of  5000  "people,  did  a  $10,000  soda 
business  last  year,  and  his  store  was  not  open  Sundays. 
Another  Southern  druggist,  whose  store  has  not  the 
advantage  of  location  of  the  other  three,  nevertheless 
pulls  the  heaviest  business  in  the  town  because  of  his 
up-to-date  soda  fountain. 

Most  druggists  have  found  that  in  the  summer-time 
the  soda  fountain  is  the  best  patronized  department  of 
their  stores.  In  many  cases  and  with  many  people  it 
acts  as  a  lever,  or  an  excuse,  to  bring  them  into  the 
store  for  the  purchase  of  other  articles,  and  it  not  in- 
frequently paves  the  way  for  future  business. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  women  shopping  to 
elect   the   store   having   the  best   soda   department   in 
which   to   make  their  purchases.     It   appeals  to   them 
from  many  different  standpoints,  besides  being  a  per- 
fectly natural  attraction. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  given  ample  room,  and  plenty 
of  chairs  and  tables  should  be  furnished  for  those  who 
wish' to  rest.  This  latter  convenience  is  frequently  an 
inducement  to  purchase— rand  an  excuse  for  many  ladies 
to  enter  the  store. 

Above  all,  see  that  the  immediate  surroundings  are 
in  harmony  with  the  department  itself.  The  cleanliness 
of  adjacent  fixtures  and  merchandise  has  its  influence 
on  the  soda  department,  and  a  dirty  counter  or  a  filthy 
floor  may  often  form  the  dividing  line  between  a 
pleased  patron  and  a  criticizing  and  discriminating  one. 

The  soda  fountain  business  is  a  big  study,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  points  we  wish  to  emphasize.     Study  it. 


tion  with  some  of  the   substances  already  named. 
compound  quillaya  ff):ini  )>;  m.-.d^  :!«  follows: 


HOW  SODA  FOAMS  ARE  MADE. 

Foams,  so-called,  or  substances  added  to  syrups  to 
cause  the  soda  to  foam  more  profusely  or  to  hold  the 
foam  on  the  water  longer,  may  be  made  from  gum 
arabic,  white  of  egg,  Irish  moss,  gelatin,  etc.,  says  the 
National  Druggist.  Of  all  substances  yet  tried,  old  soda 
dispensers,  almost  without  exception,  give  the  pref- 
erence to  egg-albumen.  It  does  the  work  required  of  it 
in  first-class  style,  and  seems  to  suit  the  taste  of  cus- 
tomers better  than  anything  else.  To  prepare  it,  add  the 
white  of  one  egg  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  stir  well,  let 
stand  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  off.  To  this  add 
eight  ounces  of  simple  syrup,  and  mix  by  stirring. 
This  suffices  for  a  gallon  of  syrup.  It  should  be  pre- 
pared fresh  every  day. 

Irish  moss  may  be  prepared  as  follows :  Wash  the 
moss  with  cold  water  to  cleanse  it  of  impurities;  then 
to  every  ounce  of  moss  (from  2  to  4  ounces  suffice  for 
a  gallon  of  syrup,  according  to  the  amotmt  of  foaming 
desired)  add  one  pint  of  hot  water.  If  you  are  in  a 
hurr>',  you  may  dissolve  by  bringing  the  mixture  to  a 
boil  for  four  or  five  minutes,  but  if  not  so  hurried,  set 
aside  in  a  cool  place,  with  an  occasional  stirring,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  until  dissolved.  Filter  through 
a  muslin  strainer,  or  through  absorbent  cotton. 

Simple  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  (8  ounces  of  gum 
to  the  pint  of  water)  is  excellent.  From  3  to  4  ounces 
of  the  mucilage  to  the  gallon  gives  a  fine  foam.  In 
addition  to  the  substances  named,  quillaya  has  also  been 
recommended,  cither  the  tincture  alone  or  in  combina- 


g 


uillaya  bark . 
arsaparilla   bark.  . 
Alcohol,  50  per  cci 


.8  ounce*. 
.8  ounces. 
. .  .4  pints. 


Prepare  by  percolation.    Two  ounces  of  this  is  quite 

sufficient  to  the  gallon  of  syrup. 

Finally,  here  are  a  couple  of  formulae  for 
"Schaumerzeugungs-Praeparate,"  published  in  the  Sud- 
deutsche  Apotheker  Zeitung,  which  are  declared  by  our 
contemporary  to  be  "excellent  and  entirely  harmless :" 
Digest  together,  for  eight  days,  10  parts  of  quillaya 
bark,  40  parts  of  water,  and  10  parts  of  90-per-cent 
alcohol.  At  the  end  of  this  time  decant  the  liquid  with 
gentle  pressure  and  filter.  A  large  teaspoonful  (1J4 
fluidrachms)  added  to  a  gallon  of  syrup  produces  a 
splendid  (prachtiges)  and  homogeneous  foam  'on 
drinks  in  which  the  syrup  is  used.  The  second  formula, 
the  product  of  which  is  called  "Spumatalin,"  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Boil,  on  the  water-bath,  for  one  hour  200  parts 
of  quillaya  bark  and  a  sufficiency  (say  800  to  900  parts) 
of  distilled  water;  then  decant  and  press  off  the  liquid. 
Add  100  parts  of  95-per-cent  alcohol,  filter,  and  bring  the 
total  up  to  1000  parts  by  the  addition  of  distilled  water. 


A  MENU  CARD. 


An  unusually  attractive  menu  card  is  used  this  year 
by  J.  Mcintosh,  Gooding,  Idaho.    The  work  was  done 


aoODINO    lOAMO 


gl^y*«o<^^— 


at  a  local  printing  establishment,  and  the  general  out- 
line conceived  by  Mr.  Mcintosh  himself. 

On  the  front  cover  is  pasted  a  photograph  of  the 
soda  fountain.  A  snapshot  was  taken  and  a  thousai^ 
little  photographs  measuring  VA  by  2H  were  struck  off. 
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The  paper  is  light  blue,  and  the  lettering  on  the  cover 
is  done  in  gold.    The  effect  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Mr.    Mcintosh    gets  ten    cents    for   plain    ice-cream 
soda,  and  fifteen  cents  when  crushed  fruit  is  added. 


MAKING  A   FOUNTAIN    POPULAR. 

"If  you  have  a  soda  fountain  and  expect  to  hold  a 
good  trade,  you  must  by  all  means  keep  it  scrupulously 
dean,"  says  William  A.  Howe,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Ohio  Pharmaceutical  Association.  "For  five  years 
we  have  never  failed  to  wash  everything  used  about 
the  fountain — glasses,  dishes,  spoons,  holders,  shaker 
glasses  and  dippers — in  boiling  water  every  night  before 
leaving  the  store,  and  we  let  people  know  that  we  do 
this,  too.  In  the  soda  business  anything  new  about  the 
fountain  attracts  trade  and  attention. 

"We  utilized  a  small  space  at  the  end  of  our  fountain 
as  a  lemonade  well.  We  had  our  stone  cutter  make  a 
sandstone  front  and  top,  with  a  circular  hole  in  the 
center  large  enough  to  drop  a  five-gallon  stone  chum 
through.  The  whole  thing,  stone  work,  churn  and  an 
eight-ounce  aluminum  dipper,  only  cost  us  $6. 

"Two  dozen  lemons  and  three  pounds  of  sugar  will 
make  three  gallons  of  good  lemonade,  which  we  serve 
in  an  8-ounce  glass  for  five  cents,  and  make  3j/^  cents 
profit  on  each  glass.  Our  bulletin  board  says :  'Ice-cold 
lemonade  made  from  lemons  only,  and  right  from  the 
well.'  It  brings  in  traveling  men  and  transients,  as  well 
as  home  people. 

"While  sitting  at  my  desk  the  other  day  I  heard  a  lady 
at  one  of  the  soda  tables  telling  another  that  'This  is  the 
only  place  in  town  where  you  get  ice  water.'  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  possibly  every  other  fountain  in  town 
is  serving  ice  water,  but  not  so  cold  as  our  own.  We 
give  as  much  space  in  our  coils  to  ice  water  as  we  do 
to  carbonated  water. 

"You  may  say  this  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  helps  to 
make  your  fountain  popular,  and  that  means  money  in 
your  cash  register. 

"A  popular,  and  to  many  people  a  favorite,  serving  is 
to  take  a  sundae  dish  with  one  ounce  of  any  desired 
syrup,  shave  full  of  ice  and  top  with  a  No.  20  disher 
of  ice  cream.  It  makes  a  very  refreshing  serving  in 
hot  weather  and  sells  with  us  as  well  as  do  straight  sun- 
daes.   We  call  them  'Bon-Bons.'  " 


A  FEW  PAT  ONES. 


ISH    KI  BIBBLE  BANANA  SPLIT. 

Place  a  slice  of  banana  on  a  fancy  plate  and  cover 
with  a  small  amount  of  vanilla  ice  cream.  Add  a 
ladleful  of  chopped  nuts  and  chocolate  syrup,  another 
dash  of  ice  cream,  and  top  with  pineapple  cube  and  a 
maraschino  cherry. 

STRAWBERRY  TANGO. 

Wash,  hull,  and  mash  a  cupful  of  fresh  strawberries. 
Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  until  stiff;  add  a  third  of 
a  cupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  the  mashed  straw- 
berries and  beat  all  until  very  stiff,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose a  broad,  deep  bowl  and  a  wire  egg-beater.  Then 
pile  the  fluffy  mass  lightly  in  a  glass  dish  and  serve  as 
a  top  dressing  on  sundaes,  such  as  those  made  with  a 


dipperful  of  strawberry  or  vanilla  ice,  topped  with  a 
fresh  crushed  strawberry.  This  tango  fluff  makes  a 
much  more  desirable  topping  than  whipped  cream. 

HESITATION   CREAM. 

Pour  into  a  mixing  glass  the  white  of  one  egg  and 
a  half-ounce  of  Catawba  syrup.  y\dd  a  half  tumblerful 
of  shaved  ice  and  fill  the  mixing  glass  with  milk.  Then 
shake  thoroughly  and  strain  the  egg  mixture  through 
a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  in  a  tall  mineral  glass, 
holding  the  glass  high  and  pouring  the  mixture  in  a 
long  stream  from  one  glass  to  another.  Serve  with  a 
spoon. 

MAXIXE   SUNDAE. 

Place  a  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  on  a  dish  and  put 
three  whipped-cream  chocolates  around  it.  Pour  maple 
syrup  over  the  ice  cream  and  sprinkle  a  few  nuts  over 
all,  topping  with  whipped  cream  and  a  maraschino 
cherry. 


INDIVIDUAL  PAPER  CUPS. 
A  movement  has  been  started  in  several  States, 
says  the  C.  R.  D.  A.  News,  which  will  make  it  com- 
pulsory to  serve  ice-cream  soda  in  individual  paper 
cups.  This  feature  has  been  recommended  by  a  num- 
ber of  health  officers.  It  is  recommended  that  paper 
cups,  the  style  and  size  of  the  average  12-  or  14-ounce 
soda  glass,  be  selected  for  drug,  confectionery,  and  all 
other  stores,  and  places  where  soft  drinks  are  served. 
It  is  claimed  that  no  matter  how  well  the  ordinary  soda 
glass  may  be  washed,  it  is  far  less  sanitary  than  the 
paper  receptacle.  It  is  further  claimed,  taking  glass 
breakage  into  consideration,  that  the  individual  paper 
cup  is  much  more  economical  than  glass.  The  same 
principle  holds  good  in  service  of  ice-cream,  sundaes, 
and  other  refreshments  served  in  public  places.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  some  progressive,  up-to-date  and 
alert  manufacturer  in  this  line  of  goods. 


TO  MEND  A  MARBLE  FOUNTAIN 
ORNAMENT. 

Twelve  parts  Portland  cement. 

Six  parts  slaked  lime. 

Six  parts  sand,  very  finely  powdered. 

One  part  infusorial  earth. 

Water-glass  solution,  q.  s. 

Mix  the  powders  well  and  add  sufficient  water-glass 
to  make  a  thick  paste.  Apply  cold  to  each  piece  of  the 
fracture  and  match  them  as  exactly  as  possible.  The 
cement  sets  firmly  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  joint 
is  said  to  be  as  strong  as  any  other  part  of  the  stone. — 
Practical  Druggist. 


"WHEN  YOU'RE  READY,  GRIDLEY,  FIRE!" 

Advertise,  advertise !  Advertise  a  clean  fountain 
and  pure  soda.  Advertise  personal  cleanliness  and 
wholesome  products.  But  before  you  say  one  word 
about  purity,  cleanliness,  and  wholesomeness,  see  that 
soda,  fountain,  and  clerks  are  pure,  clean,  and  whole- 
some ! — Pacific  Drug  Review. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Promoting  the  Sale  of  Garden  Seeds. — 

The  one  best  bet  at  the  drug  store  of  H.  C. 
Shuptrine,  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  seeds.  We  are  repro- 
ducing the  cover  of  one  of  Mr.  Shuptrine's  1913-1914 
catalogues.  Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Shuptrine  was  president  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Georgia 
legislature. 

Striking    window    displays    are     arranged    by    Mr. 


Shuptrine  in  season,  unique  effects  being  worked  out 
by  forming  the  words  "Shuptrine's  Tested  Garden 
Seeds"  and  other  legends  from  the  seeds  themselves. 
Cardboard  letters  are  cut  out,  spread  over  with  a  thin 
coating  of  glue,  and  the  different  colored  seeds  care- 
fully laid  in  place. 

A  Shuptrine  seed  catalogue  measures  6  by  9%,  con- 
tains 36  pages,  and  is  replete  with  excellent  illustrations. 

Must  Be  Humored  and  Humidored. — 

The  fourth  number  of  Morrisson,  Plummer  &  Co.'s 
"Pink  Sheet"  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Morris,  of  the  Wilmarth  Show  Case  Co.,  on  certain 
phases  of  conducting  a  cigar  department. 

"If  possible,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  "separate  compart- 
ments should  be  provided  in  the  case  for  domestic 
cigars,  mixed  cigars,  and  pure  Havanas.  Domestic 
cigars  should  be  kept  dry;  mixed  cigars  require  a  very 
little  moisture;  and  clear  Havanas  must  be  kept  moist 
and  never  allowed  to  dry  out. 

"In  warm  weather,   cigars   require   more  moisture. 


They  must  not  be  kept  in  stock  so  long,  either,  because 
of  the  danger  of  the  tobacco  beetle.  The  whole  box 
must  be  sorted  at  once,  when  the  beetle  appears,  and 
tlie  affected  cigars  thrown  away. 

"The  ideal  arrangement  for  a  cigar  department  con- 
sists of  a  floor  case  for  cigar  display,  and  wall  case  for 
other  goods,  with  separate  compartments  for  cigarettes. 
Never  put  your  cigarettes  and  cigars  into  the  same  com- 
partment. Cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco  will  ruin 
the  flavor  of  even  the  cheapest  cigars. 

"It  is  well  to  put  the  cheaper  cigars  at  one  end  of 
the  case  and  the  good  cigars  at  the  other.  Neat  price 
tags  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  arrangement.  Once 
the  order  has  been  decided,  it  should  be  held  to  per- 
manently, so  that  regular  customers  may  know  where 
to  look  for  their  favorite  cigars. 

"Boxes  should  be  kept  nearly  full.  A  customer  is 
more  apt  to  buy  several  cigars  from  a  full  box  than 
from  one  almost  empty.  The  cigars  appear  fresher. 
In  every  case  the  customer  should  be  allowed  to  select 
his  cigars  from  the  box  himself. 

"A  polite  clerk  who  can  help  a  customer  to  select 
his  cigars  without  forcing  him  to  try  experiments  will 
help  to  build  up  your  cigar  department.  Cigar  cutter, 
lighter,  matches,  and  change  receiver  on  the  counter 
are  necessary  attentions  to  the  customer's  convenience. 

"If  rightly  handled,  cigars  are  one  of  the  druggist's 
most  profitable  side-lines — but  they  must  be  humored 
and  'humidored'  right  from  the  start." 

One  of  Mr.  Holzhauer's  Windows. — 

Charles  W.  Holzhauer,  of  Newark,  X.  J.,  has  al- 
ways made  a  close  study  of  the  subject  of  window- 
dressing.  Several  of  his  forceful  and  attractive  trims 
have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  Ph.\rm.\cv  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  are  reproducing  another  in  con- 
nection with  this  paragraph.  Mr.  Holzhauer  delivered 
an  address  on  window  dressing  at  a  recent  quarterly 
meeting  of  the   New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  and 


the  accompanying  window  was  one  of  several  used  on 
that  occasion  for  purposes  of  illustration.  The  subject 
of  the  window  was  Holzhauer's  Bug  Exterminator. 
The  placard  in  the  center  of  the  window  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "Holzhauer's  Exterminator  goes  after  all  kinds 
of  bugs.  It  destroys  their  nests,  kills  them  (big  and 
little),  and  it  does  not  soil  the  woodwork  or  stain  the 
wall-paper.    A  safe  and  sane  bug  fighter." 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  ScovrLi,E. 


Prognostication  Preservatives. — 

Chemically  pure  water  has  a  blue  color. 

Freezing  and  storage  of  contaminated  water  is  found 
to  purify  it  almost  as  eflfectually  as  germ-proof  filters. 
Water  containing  214,000,000  typhoid  germs  per  Co.  was 
sterile  after  being  frozen  a  month. 

Cochrane  and  Perkins  find  that  1  per  cent  of  alcohol 
in  an  unsaturated  syrup  accelerates  fermentation,  but 
that  additional  alcohol  tends  to  retard  it  until  it  finally 
prevents  fermentation  altogether. 

Methylene  blue  will  kill  or  weaken  the  tubercle 
bacillus  when  applied  directly  to  it,  but  its  use  internally 
in  tuberculosis  is  of  no  value. 

Injections  of  colloidal  platinum  or  iridium  or  pal- 
ladium will  reduce  obesity  and  apparently  without  harm. 
They  are  thought  to  increase  the  oxidation  processes. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  has  no  chemi- 
cal action  on  calomel  unless  ammonia  salts  are  present. 
Then  some  of  it  goes  into  solution,  probably  as 
mercuric  chloride. 

An  Italian  pharmacologist  finds  that  bloodletting 
changes  the  dynamics  of  the  remaining  blood  favorably 
and  thinks  that  this  is  a  factor  in  the  therapeutic  ad- 
vantage of  bleeding. 

Hair  dyes  containing  atiiline  colors  are  found  to 
aflfect  the  eyesight,  sometimes  causing  inflammation  of 
the  eyes. 

H.  A.  Gardner  finds  that  the  ill  effects  of  paint 
vapors  are  mostly  due  to  carbon  monoxide  formed  in 
the  drying  oils.  The  vapors  from  lead  paints  contain 
no  lead. 

A  mixture  of  boric  acid  and  naphthalene,  equal 
parts,  is  stated  to  drive  away  cockroaches  after  two  or 
three  applications  to  their  haunts. 

The  filtration  of  toxins,  antitoxins,  serums,  and 
similar  colloidal  bodies,  through  asbestos,  spun  glass, 
cotton,  silk,  etc.,  always  reduces  their  strength,  and 
under  some  conditions  may  entirely  remove  them. 

The  amount  of  cholesterol  in  the  cells  of  the  body 
is  increased  in  acute  infectious  diseases  and  decreased 
in  cancer  and  many  chronic  diseases.  Cholesterol  plays 
a  part  in  protecting  the  body,  but  just  how  or  to  what 
extent  is  not  yet  known. 

Traces  of  strontium  when  given  with  calcium  salts 
stimulate  the  growth  of  bone  tissues,  but  an  excess 
causes  degenerative  changes. 

Of  310  patients  exposed  to  diphtheria  contagion  111 
received  two  injections  of  antitoxin  and  none  of  these 
developed  the  disease,  while  of  199  who  received  a 
single  injection  only  8  had  light  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

Some  Explanation. — 

The  function  that  the  lipoids  play  in  life — i.e., 
cholesterol,  lecithin,  cephalin,  phytalin,  etc. — is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  study  by  chemists.  These  bodies  accom- 
pany the  fats  in  only  very  small  proportions,  but  they 
play  an  important  part  in  the  body  processes.     Foods, 


without  them,  do  not  assimilate  right,  and  when  foods 
containing  one  or  more  of  them  are  treated  to  remove 
these,  the  food  is  no  longer  sufficient.  Both  lecithin  and 
cholesterin  are  found  to  have  a  part  in  maintaining 
health  and  in  combating  disease.  Important  con- 
clusions may  be  expected  from  the  studies  now  being 
made  concerning  their  functions  in  the  cells  and  body 
fluids. 

About  Glycerophosphates. — 

G.  DuBois  says  that  commercial  calcium  glycero- 
phosphate frequently  contains  citric  acid  to  make  it 
soluble  in  water,  but  that  a  true  salt  can  be  made 
which  is  soluble  in  about  22  parts  of  water  without  the 
aid  of  acid,  and  this  soluble  form  remains  in  solution 
much  better  than  the  acid  substitute.  Potassium  glyc- 
erophosphate decomposes  in  water  more  rapidly  than 
sodium  or  calcium  glycerophosphates,  and  the  decom- 
position is  promoted  by  citric  acid  but  is  hindered  by 
mineral  acids.  Decomposition  is  also  hastened  by  heat- 
ing. The  crystalline  sodium  glycerophosphate  is  the 
Beta  isomeride  and  contains  SYz  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization. 

The  Alkalinity  of  Bottles.— 

The  alkalinity  of  ordinary  glass  is  a  serious  objec- 
tion in  the  dispensing  of  hypodermic  solutions  and  often 
of  alkaloidal  solutions  for  use  in  the  eye,  etc.  E. 
Richter  recommends  that  the  glass  be  tested  by  filling 
with  a  solution  of  narcotine  hydrochloride,  1  to  1000, 
which  remains  clear  if  the  glass  is  suitable  for  use,  but 
which  becomes  cloudy  in  presence  of  traces  of  free 
alkali.  Ordinary  bottles  develop  cloudiness  in  the  solu- 
tion within  one-half  to  one  hour.  The  test  is  rendered 
more  delicate  if  the  solution  is  kept  hot  during  the 
period  of  testing. 

New  Ointment  Bases. — 

Hydrogenated  or  hardened  oils  are  growing  in  im- 
portance industrially  and  chemically.  C.  Ellis  says  that 
the  keeping  property  of  these  oils  is  remarkably  good, 
no  sign  of  rancidity  being  evident  after  18  months'  ex- 
posure to  a  damp  atmosphere.  The  hardened  oils 
resemble  tallow  in  consistency  and  general  properties, 
but  keep  better,  and  are  nearly  odorless,  even  when 
made  from  odorous  oils.  They  seem  to  be  worthy  of 
trial  as  ointment  bases. 

Something  New! — 

A  French  pharmacist  recommends  a  new  form  of 
"blue  ointment,"  made  by  triturating  23.5  grammes  of 
mercuric  chloride  with  8.1  grammes  of  sodium  sul- 
phocyanide  and  enough  lanolin  and  petrolatum  to  make 
100  grammes.  The  mercuric  chloride  is  reduced  to 
metallic  mercury  and  mercury  sulphocyanate,  and  the 
action  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  "blue  ointment." 
It  is  more  easily  prepared  than  the  latter. 

Drugged  Vaccines! — 

A.  Arkin  finds  that  strychnine  salts  have  a  marked 
stimulating  action  on  phagocytosis,  while  morphine, 
caffeine,  chloral,  and  cholesterol  depress  it.  Antipyrin 
has  a  slight  stimulating  action.  He  suggests  that  the 
addition  of  some  drugs  to  vaccines  or  sera  may  be  of 
considerable  advantage,  since  the  stimulants  may  render 
the  vaccines  more  effective. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


That  Guaranty  Statement  on  the  Label. 

P.  S.  &  A.,  manufacturers  of  a  line  of  proprietary 
articles,  noticing  the  editorial  in  the  June  Bulletin  on 
the  new  government  ruling  withdrawing  the  guaranty 
statement  from  all  labels,  ask  for  further  particulars, 
and  we  are  answering  their  inquiries  as  follows : 

If  we  were  in  your  place,  we  would  simply  leave  this 
statement  off  the  label  from  now  on.  In  the  first  place, 
the  law  does  not  require  it  to  be  on  the  label,  and  never 
did  require  it  to  be  there.  It  has  always  been  wholly 
optional  with  the  manufacturer  whether  he  should  put 
it  on  or  leave  it  off.  The  label  statement,  you  under- 
stand, was  simply  one  form  of  giving  a  guaranty.  The 
manufacturer  could  give  it  in  any  other  way  that  he 
chose,  or  not  give  it  at  all.  The  government  regula- 
tions, not  the  Federal  law,  merely  provided  that  if  a 
manufacturer  wanted  to  give  a  guaranty,  and  desired 
to  print  it  on  the  label,  registration  could  be  effected  at 
Washington  and  a  serial  number  given. 

Furthermore,  since  we  wrote  the  editorial  for  the 
June  Bulletin,  the  government  has  extended  the  time 
limit  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  label  statement  to  May 
1,  1916,  instead  of  May  1,  1915.  This  is  simply  to  give 
manufacturers  a  chance  to  work  off  their  present  stocks 
of  labels.  We  repeat  that  if  we  were  in  your  place  we 
would  ignore  the  guaranty  statement  on  the  label  from 
now  on  with  any  labels  or  containers  that  you  have 
printed.  If  your  dealers  insist  upon  a  guaranty  pro- 
tection from  you,  and  if  you  desire  to  give  them  this 
protection,  as  you  doubtless  will,  you  can  from  now  on 
use  the  alternative  method  and  attach  your  guaranty  to 
each  bill  or  invoice  of  goods.  This  is  the  only  form 
of  guarantee  now  recommended  by  the  government,  and 
the  only  form  that  will  be  recognized  by  it.  But,  un- 
derstand, this  is  a  matter  after  all  between  you  and 
your  distributors.  Get  it  firmly  in  your  mind,  as  you 
do  not  seem  to  have  it  now,  that  the  law  demands  no 
guaranty  whatsoever.  You  give  a  guaranty  only  because 
you  want  to  protect  your  distributor,  or  because  he  in- 
sists upon  it. 


"Doctor  Root." 

L.  E.  writes  us  the  following  letter : 

"Knowing  that  it  is  your  chief  pleasure  to  accom- 
modate inquirers,  I  am  going  to  add  a  little  to  your  joy. 

"Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  our  re- 
ligious papers  a  'blind'  ad.  for  a  remedy  for  the  cure 
of  the  tobacco  habit.  The  advertiser  had  nothing  to 
sell,  he  said;  only  advice,  as  free  as  salvation.  The 
'advice'  consisted  of  a  long  letter  from  another  party 


lauding  the  virtues  of 'Doctor  Root  riositywas 

aroused,  and  I  determined  to  follow  the  thing  up.  So 
down  goes  a  dollar  to  Florida,  and  in  due  time  back 
came  a  two-ounce  package  of  what  appears  to  be  or- 
dinary angelica  root— plain  unadulterated  angelica  root ! 

"Now  I  am  morally  certain,  but  still  am  not  sure, 
I  am  sending  you  a  sample.  Kindly  let  me  know  what 
the  stuff  is. 

"Some  profit,  ch?" 

W*^  shall  be  obliged  to  mark  our  querist  100  in  iden- 
tification. The  "stuff"  consists  of  angelica  root,  pure 
and  simple. 

There  seems  to  be  a  veiled  inference  contained  in 
our  querist's  letter,  however,  which  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  he  doubts  the  efficacy  of  angelica  root  as  a  cure  for 
the  tobacco  habit.  This  is  unwarranted,  as  he  may 
easily  learn  by  experimenting  a  little.  Every  time  he 
feels  like  taking  a  chew  or  smoke  let  him  fill  his  mouth 
with  angelica  root,  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  Lord's 
prayer  backward.  Under  no  circumstances  should  he 
give  way  to  temptation.  In  the  course  of  time  he  will 
find  that  even  a  cigarette  will  become  extremely  re- 
pugnant to  him,  and  that  he  will  lose  all  interest  in 
lodge  suppers. 


At  the  a.  Ph,  a.  Mbetino  in  Auocst.— Tt 
"  Promise,"  the  chartered  boat  to  be  used  by  Pa 
entertainiiiK  the  American  Phamufcceutical  A«»"  • 
to  "  the  Venice  of  .\merica  "  during  the  week  of 
Detroit  durin*r  Augiwt.  Dinner  wUl  be  »erTe«l 
ride  wUl  last  from  some  time  in  the  eM-Ijr  •/!• 
o'clock  in  the  eveninjc.  This  wUl  compriae  one  • 
ment  features  of  the  convention  week. 
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Painting  Cloth  Signs. 

E.  E.  D. — "Please  publish  particulars  for  preparing 
cloth  for  outdoor  signs.  I  have  trouble  when  making 
the  letters — the  paint  'runs.' " 

To  paint  on  muslin  requires  considerable  skill. 
Select  a  smooth  wall  or  partition,  upon  which  tack  the 
muslin,  drawing  the  fabric  taut  and  firm.  Then  make 
a  solution  of  starch  and  water,  adding  one-fourth  starch 
to  three- fourths  water,  and  apply  a  glaze  of  this  to  the 
muslin..  To  guard  against  the  striking  in  of  the  paint, 
and  to  hold  it  more  securely  in  place,  mix  the  pigment 
with  rubbing  varnish  to  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  paste, 
and  then  thin  with  turpentine  to  a  free  working  con- 
dition. A  double-thick  camel's-hair  brush,  of  a  width 
to  correspond  properly  with  the  size  of  the  surface  to 
be  coated,  is  the  best  tool  with  which  to  coat  fine  muslin. 
A  fitch-hair  tool  is  probably  best  suited  to  the  coarser 
muslin.  Many  painters,  when  about  to  letter  on  muslin, 
wet  the  material  with  water;  but  this  method  is  not  so 
reliable  as  sizing  with  starch  and  water.  Wetting 
canvas  or  duck  operates  very  successfully  in  holding 
the  paint  or  color  in  check,  but  these  materials  should 
not  be  confounded  with  muslin,  which  is  of  an-  entirely 
different  texture. 


tightly  closed.     Carbon  tetrachloride  is  not  inflammable 
or  explosive." 


Fly  "Dope." 

F.  A.  H. — "Please  publish  in  your  next  issue  a 
formula  for  liquid  fly-killer  to  be  sprayed  on  horses 
and  cattle." 

The  following  formula  is  taken  from  "350  Dollar 
Ideas  for  Druggists :" 

Crude    carbolic    acid 1  quart. 

Tanner's    oil    1  quart. 

Crude    petroleum    2  quarts. 

The  formula  is  supplied  by  A.  L.  Remington,  Silver 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  who  has  this  to  say: 

"During  the  season  when  flies  are  troublesome  every 
progressive  dairyman  sprays  his  cows  with  some  sort 
of  a  preparation.  There  are  a  number  of  proprietary 
mixtures  on  the  market  for  the  purpose,  but  most  of 
them  sell  for  about  a  dollar  a  gallon.  I  save  my  gallon 
olive  oil  cans,  maple  syrup  cans,  and  other  gallon  cans 
which  are  not  returnable,  and  put  up  my  own  prepara- 
tion in  these  containers.  It  is  a  'repeater,'  too.  It  can 
be  sold  at  fifty  cents  a  gallon  if  you  wish,  or  seventy- 
fiye  cents  if  you  can  get  it." 


For  Moths  in  Clothing  Cabinets. 

Last  month  we  published  a  query  from  "F.  D.  S.," 
who  stated  that  his  local  merchants  complained  of 
damage  done  by  moths  which  got  into  clothing  cabinets, 
and  who  asked  for  the  formula  of  some  sort  of  a  prep- 
aration which  might  be  of  assistance  in  the  premises. 

After  using  up  about  two  inches  of  space  we  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  our  readers;  and  now  Mr.  G.  T. 
Getman,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  has  kindly  come  forward  with 
the  following: 

"Advise  'F.  D.  S.'  that  a  teaspoonful  of  gasoline  or 
carbon  tetrachloride  to  each  SO  cubic  feet  of  space  will 
kill  all  moths.  Renew  once  a  week  if  goods  are  kept 
in  cases  that  are  opened  frequently;  once  a  month  if 


To  Paste  Paper  to  Iran. 

C.  H.  N. — "I  am  after  information.  What  is  a  good 
formula  for  a  paste  to  be  used  to  stick  large  labels  on 
iron  oil  drums  and  tanks?  I  have  used  nitric  acid  in 
flour  paste,  and  also  tincture  of  benzoin  on  the  surfaces, 
but  they  do  not  do  the  work." 

Try  this :  Over  a  water-bath  dissolve  200  parts,  by 
weight,  of  gelatin  in  150  parts,  by  weight,  of  water; 
while  stirring  add  50  parts,  by  weight,  of  acetic  acid, 
50  parts  alcohol,  and  50  parts,  by  weight,  of  pulverized 
alum. 

The  spot  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  attach  the  paper 
must  first  be  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  fine  emery  paper. 


Sorehead  in  Chickens. 

E.  D.  D. — "We  have  a  number  of  calls  throughout 
the  year  in  this  section  of  Florida  for  some  remedy  or 
cure  for  sorehead  in  chickens,  and  wish  to  inquire  if 
you,  or  some  of  your  subscribers,  have  had  any  experi- 
ence along  this  line,  and  could  suggest  something  'for 
the  good  of  the  order?'" 

Personally  we  have  had  no  experience  with  this  par- 
ticular complaint  in  chickens,  and  must  therefore  appeal 
to  our  readers.  Will  some  subscriber,  who  is  also  a 
chicken  fancier,  come  to  our  relief? 


Blue  for  Cotton. 

D.  W.  H. — "Kindly  send  me  a  good  formula  for  a 
blue  dye  for  cotton  goods." 

For  40  pounds  of  goods  use  copperas,  2  pounds. 
Boil  and  dip  20  minutes ;  dip  in  soap-suds,  and  return 
to  the  dye  three  or  four  times.  Then  make  a  new  bath 
with  prussiate  of  potash,  Yz  pound;  oil  of  vitriol,  1J4 
pints.    Boil  one-half  hour,  rinse  and  dry. 

Certain  commercial  dyes,  ready  prepared,  have 
proved  so  completely  satisfactory  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  that  there  is  little  call  for  the  old-fashioned 
mixtures  and  processes.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
prepared  dyes  are  to  be  preferred. 


To  Mask  Cresol. 

S.  A.  F. — "Will  you  kindly  answer  this  query  in  your 
next  issue :  What  will  best  mask,  or  perfume,  the  odor 
of  cresol?" 

Use  the  camphoraceous  oils — lavender,  eucalyptus, 
thyme,  rosemary,  sassafras,  or  peppermint. 

Combinations  are  usually  somewhat  more  pleasant 
than  a  single  oil,  but  no  more  efficient. 


McBride's  Arabian  Healer. 

N.  A.  C. — "Can  you,  through  your  query  columns, 
kindly  locate  for  us  the  manufacturer  of  McBride's 
Arabian  Healer?  It  is  made  either  in  Massachusetts  or 
Rhode  Island,  and  is,  I  think,  a  veterinary  preparation." 

Will  some  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island  subscriber 
kindly  come  forward  with  the  desired  information? 
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MANAGERS  ARE 
SCARCE. 


We  find  in  Printers'  Ink  for 
July  9  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  H.  S.  Collins  on 
the  present  and  future  plans  of  the  Riker- 
Hegeman  drug  chain.  Mr.  Collins,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  right-hand  man  of 
George  J.  Whelan  in  the  building  up  of  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  and  as  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Riker-Hegeman  corporation 
lie  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  reorganizing 
the  selling  methods  of  that  concern. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Collins  is  his  statement  that  the  prob- 
lem of  adding  new  stores  to  the  chain  is  the 
problem  of  securing  or  triining  store  man- 
agers. This  illustrates  what  has  been  said  on 
many  an  occasion,  namely,  that  good  men  are 
really  as  scarce  in  pharmacy  as  they  are  else- 
where, and  that  there  is  a  crying  demand  for 


them.  Over  and  over  again  Mr.  Collins  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  Riker-Hegeman  Co. 
can  grow  only  so  fast  as  it  can  produce  men  to 
grow  with.  One  of  his  chief  tasks  lies  in  this 
very  problem  of  finding  or  developing  men. 

From  this  interview,  and  from  the  inspira- 
tional letters  which  Mr.  Collins  has  sent  out  to 
his  staff  of  division  managers  and  store  man- 
agers, it  is  apparent  that  the  slogan  of  the 
Riker-Hegeman  corporation  under  its  new 
ownership  is  summed  up  in  the  one  word — 
Service.  More  than  once  the  employees  of 
the  company  are  told  that  they  must  give  a 
better  service  than  is  to  be  had  anywhere  else ; 
that  the  interests  of  customers  are  to  be  held 
uppermost;  that  customers  are  to  be  satisfied 
at  whatever  cost ;  and  that  complaints  are  to  be 
adjusted  quickly  and  courteously  even  if  the 
store  loses  by  it.  Which  is  only  another  way 
of  saying,  what  has  often  been  said  before, 
that  a  satisfied  customer  is  one's  best  adver- 
tisement. 

We  erred  a  month  or  so  ago  in  saying  that 
the  Riker-Hegeman  Co.  had  already  over  100 
stores.  The  number  appears  to  be  93  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  110  by  January  1.  The  May  sales  of  the 
corporation  showed  an  increase  over  a  year  ago 
of  about  20  per  cent.  In  1913  the  entire  busi- 
ness was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,000. 
and  it  will  probably  amount  to  18  or  20  mil- 
lions in  1914. 

*     *     * 

The  extent  to  which  food 
ADULTERATION,      and  drug  investigation   has 

proceeded  is  well  indicated  in 
a  recent  report  by  M.  I.  Wilbert,  of  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Wilbert  shows  that  from  1907  to  1911  exam- 
inations were  made  in  the  different  States  of 
9000  samples  of  six  pharmacopceial  prepara- 
tions alone.  No  less  than  44  States  are  now 
making  some  attempt  to  enforce  pure  food  and 
drug  laws.  The  total  number  of  employees  in 
the  work  is  465 — an  average  of  10  to  each 
State.    During  one  year  alone  the  total  number 
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of  samples  examined  in  all  the  States 
amounted  to  83,498.  And  yet,  extensive  as 
these  figures  seem,  Mr.  Wilbert  declares  that 
the  limitations  imposed  on  the  work  are  still 
too  severe  when  we  remember  that  there  are 
45  or  50  thousand  retail  drug  stores  in  the 
country,  and  that  each  store  has  in  stock  from 
1000  to  20,000  separate  articles. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  most  of  these  drug 
investigations  is  that  they  are  largely  limited  to 
products  subject  to  deterioration  and  there- 
fore under  presumption  of  being  deficient  in 
strength  and  quality.  Things  like  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  and  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
are  examined  over  and  over  again,  with  the 
result  that  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of 
bad  drugs  is  found  than  would  really  be  the 
case  if  everything  was  examined  impartially 
instead  of  a  few  weak  sisters  being  picked  out 
for  special  attention.  It  is  somewhat  astonish- 
ing to  learn,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
bert, that  fully  50  per  cent  of  such  widely  used 
articles  as  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  spirit  of 
camphor,  tincture  of  iodine,  tincture  of  opium, 
spirit  of  peppermint,  and  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
are  found  to  be  adulterated  or  below  standard. 

In  1912  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health 
examined  365  samples  of  drugs  and  found  15G 
not  in  conformity  with  the  requirements.  The 
drug  commissioner  of  South  Dakota  examined 
326  samples  and  rejected  36.3  per  cent.  In 
New  Hampshire  421  samples  v^ere  examined 
and  42.8  per  cent  of  them  were  condemned. 
Even  though  drugs  especially  subject  to  dete- 
rioration are  selected  by  the  examiners,  these 
figures  are  rather  startling,  and  they  illustrate 
the  importance  of  this  era  of  food  and  drug 
legislation  and  enforcement  into  which  we 
entered  six  or  eight  years  ago. 


COMING  TO 
DETROIT? 


On  Monday,  the  24th  of  this 
month,  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  will 
begin  its  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Pontchartrain  in  this  city.  This  is  the  last  time 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  any- 
thing about  the  meeting  in  advance:  next 
month  we  shall  present  an  editorial  review  of 
the  convention  itself.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  attendance  will  be  large  and  representative. 
Detroit  is  a  city  of  great  charm  in  the  summer 
— not  at  all  like  the  customary  American  city 
in  this  respect.     It  is  located  on  the  Great 


Lakes,  and  the  convention  floor  at  the  top  of 
the  Hotel  Pontchartrain  will  be  found  very 
cool  and  grateful  during  the  entire  week. 

Moreover,  an  entertainment  programme  of 
considerable  interest  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  local  committee.  The  beauties  for 
which  Detroit  is  famous  will  all  of  them  be 
visited  and  seen.  There  will  be  an  automobile 
ride  of  two  or  three  hours  through  Belle  Isle, 
along  the  famous  Lakeside  Drive  at  Grosse 
Pointe,  and  out  Woodward  Avenue  to  Palmer 
Park.  There  will  be  a  boat-ride  on  Thursday 
afternoon  up  the  Detroit  River  and  through 
Lake  St.  Clair.  There  will  be  another  boat- 
ride  down  the  river  to  Bois  Blanc  Island. 
There  will  be  a  trip  through  the  laboratories 
of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. — and  to  the  plants  of 
other  drug  and  automobile  concerns  also  if 
interest  in  them  is  exhibited  by  the  visitors. 
And  there  will  be  smokers,  theater  parties, 
card  parties,  shopping  parties,  etc.,  galore. 

Come  to  Detroit  and  bring  your  wife! 


PLANS  OF  THE 
COMMERCIAL 

SECTION 


In  the  meantime  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  various 
sections  of  the  association 
have  succeeded  in  working  up  programmes  of 
unusual  interest.  The  Commercial  Section  is 
the  one  division  that  touches  the  heart  and 
pocket-book  of  the  retail  druggist  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  success,  and  we  are  author- 
ized to  say  that  an  excellent  collection  of 
papers  has  already  been  secured  on  the  livest 
of  live  problems. 

Among  other  things  there  will  be  two  papers 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  question:  "Is  a  strictly 
cash  business  desirable  or  possible?"  There 
will  be  two  papers  by  well-known  pharmacists 
on  "Methods  of  developing  a  sale  on  biological 
products  in  the  drug  store."  Two  other  drug- 
gists have  written  in  answer  to  the  query: 
"Does  it  pay  to  cultivate  the  business  of  dis- 
pensing doctors?"  Other  papers  are  on  these 
topics:  "What  advertising  methods  do  we  em- 
ploy," "The  druggist  and  his  bank,"  "Display- 
ing confectionery  and  cough  drops  in  bulk," 
"Calendars  as  an  advertising  medium  for  retail 
pharmacists,"  "Handling  insecticides,  disinfec- 
tants, and  sprays,"  and  "How  to  gain  greater 
efficiency  and  cooperation  from  clerks." 

The  foregoing  papers,  we  understand,  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the 
section,  while  a  number  of  others  from  practi- 
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cal  druggists  have  been  promised  and  will 
doubtless  be  received  before  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  is  read.  Altogether  a  total  of  some- 
thing like  25  papers  will  be  presented  during 
the  two  or  three  sessions  of  the  Commercial 
Section,  and  the  programme  as  a  whole  will 
constitute  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  practi- 
cal conduct  of  the  drug  store  and  the  making 
of  money. 

What  the  Commercial  Section  is  doing  this 
year  is  itself  an  eloquent  answer  to  the  state- 
ment sometimes  made  that  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  is  purely  a  scientific 
body  which  has  little  concern  with  the  practical 
necessities  of  the  work-a-day  retailer. 


While  speaking  of  the  De- 
PROMPTNEss!  troit  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  in  August,  we  are  moved 
to  say  that  two  or  three  rather  striking  inno- 
vations will  be  worked  out  on  that  occasion. 
The  subject  of  A.  Ph.  A.  reform  has  been 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  members  now  for 
several  months,  and  the  local  committee  has 
decided  to  make  some  improvements  on  its  own 
initiative.  If,  for  instance,  the  cooperation  of 
the  section  chairmen  and  the  president  can  be 
secured,  every  meeting  during  the  entire  week 
will  be  called  to  order  strictly  on  time  even  if 
there  are  not  more  than  three  people  in  the 
room! 

Heretofore,  with  the  Council  meeting  held 
the  first  thing  every  morning,  the  opening  of 
the  different  sections  has  been  delayed  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the 
Association  has  fallen  into  very  bad  habits. 
This  year  the  Council  will  meet  altogether  in 
the  evening,  so  that  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  the  sections  cannot  begin  their  work  on 
the  stroke  of  the  clock  at  9.30  every  day.  In 
years  gone  by  members  have  got  in  the  habit 
of  counting  on  delays,  and  have  sat  and  chat- 
ted in  the  hotel  lobby  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  or  an  hour  after  the  scheduled  time 
before  going  into  a  meeting.  This  year  there 
will  be  a  general  announcement  on  the  first  day 
that  everything  will  start  on  time,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  have  the  entire  Detroit  meeting  go 
through  with  a  swing  and  a  dash. 

Another  innovation,  frequently  urged  dur- 
ing recent  months,  will  be  found  in  the  entire 
omission  at  the  first  general  session  of  the 
tedious  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  of  "welcome" 


addresses  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff.  Imme- 
diately when  the  convention  is  called  to  order 
President  Beringer  will  begin  reading  his  an- 
nual address,  without  any  foolish  and  time- 
consuming  preliminary  of  any  sort  whatso- 
ever. These  and  several  other  reforms  will,  it 
is  hoped,  make  for  efficiency  and  interest,  and 
will  establish  useful  precedents  for  the  future. 


DRrrnisTs  ^   ^^^^^  P^''^^  °^   druggists 

TOURING  EUROPE.  ^"1  ^^e  domg  Europe  as  this 
number  of  the  Bulletin  is 
being  read  by  its  subscribers.  They  are  on  the 
tour  gotten  up  by  Dr.  W.  C  Alpers  under  the 
auspices  of  the  German  Apothecaries'  Society 
of  New  York  City.  They  left  New  York  on 
July  2  and  will  return  on  August  24. 

The  party  is  made  up  exclusively  of  drug- 
gists, and  such  points  and  institutions  will  be 
visited  as  are  of  pharmaceutical  interest.  This 
makes  the  tour  unique  in  character.  Some- 
thing like  120  people  comprise  the  party,  and 
while  the  larger  number  are  from  New  York, 
we  observe  that  the  list  includes  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Robinson  and  Gustav  Bachmann  of 
Minneapolis,  William  Caspari,  Jr.,  and  H.  A. 
Dunning  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Connolly  and  Joel  W.  Connolly  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  Mrs.  Charles  Rehfuss  and  daughter  of 
Philadelphia,  S.  K.  Sass  of  Chicago,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  Henry  Utech  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  and 
C.  A.  Washburn  of  Hallettsville,  Texas. 

Several  of  these  men  are  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation, and  even  though  they  are  supposed  to  be 
back  in  New  York  on  the  day  that  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  convention  opens  in  Detroit,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  we  shall  see  any  of  them  here  that 

week. 

*     *     * 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  J.  O. 
-"•BEci^^RNs.  Schlotterbeck.   dean  of  the 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  secured  a  leave  of 
absence  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  lab- 
oratory for  the  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co.  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  was  understood,  however, 
that  the  Smith  people  were  very  anxious  to 
secure  Dr.  Schlotterbeck's  services  perma- 
nently, and  that  he  might  stay  on  if  he  liked  a 
commercial  as  well  as  a  university  environ- 
ment, and  if  Rochester  suited  himself  and  his 
family  as  well  as  Ann  Arbor.    He  was  made  a 
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director  in  the  company,  given,  it  was  said,  a 

good  salary,  and  everything  was  done  to  make 

him  feel  satisfied.   Once  a  university  professor, 

however,  always  a  university  professor.     It  is 

impossible  to  get  it  out  of  the  blood.    It  is  now 

announced  that  Dr.  Schlotterbeck  has, decided 

to  return  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  that  he  will  take 

up  his  work  there  as  dean  of  the  School  of 

Pharmacy  at  the  opening  of  the  first  semester 

this  fall. 

*     *     * 

A  new  workingmen's  com- 
'*'*^iNvcfi^ED?     pensation     law     went     into 

effect  in  New  York  State  on 
July  1.  The  druggists  are  wondering  if  the 
law  affects  them.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
get  a  ruling  from  the  State  Department  in 
Albany,  but  so  far  they  have  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  law  provides  for  generous  damages 
for  workmen  injured  while  engaged  in  the 
occupations  of  their  employers,  and  still  larger 
damages  in  case  of  death  through  accident. 
Druggists  think  they  are  exempt  from  the 
operations  of  the  law  inasmuch  as  neither 
power  nor  machinery  is  used  in  their  establish- 
ments, but  this  apparently  yet  remains  to  be 
determined.  Since  the  law  provides  that 
employees  injured  even  through  their  own 
carelessness  may  collect  damages,  the  subject  is 
one  of  considerable  importance.  Several  States 
now  have  these  workingmen's  compensation 
laws,  but  we  have  never  heard  before  that 
druggists  were  in  anywise  involved. 


In  his  annual  report,  Otto 
LONG  NAMES.  Raubcnheimer,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  New  Rem- 
edies, New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation, notes  that  nothing  startling  has  been 
brought  forth  during  the  year,  even  the  tar 
barrel  proving  somewhat  barren.  Holders  of 
patents  about  to  expire  have  been  more  or  less 
active,  however.  Novatophan  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  manufactures  of  Atophan,  and 
Novaspirin,  it  is  hoped,  will  merit  as  warm  a 
welcome  as  was  accorded  Aspirin.  Mr.  Rau- 
benheimer  finds  cause  for  congratulation  in  the 
fact  that  "sesquipedalia"  gives  evidence  of  a 
healthy  decline.  "Luckily  for  pharmacy  and 
medicine,"  he  remarks,  "long  chemical  names 
with  as  high  as  90  letters  are  on  the  wane.  In 
my  present  report  there  is  but  one  having  48 
letters,  namely  Dimethylaminotetraminoarsen- 


obenzole  Hydrochloride,  an  organic  arsenic 
preparation,  containing  25.5  per  cent  of  ar- 
senic, and  a  relation  of  606  and  909." 


The  National  Association  of 
THE  DRUG  CLERKS.  Drug  Clcrks  held  its  annual 

meeting  not  long  since  and 
elected  L.  W.  Sinclair,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
president  of  the  organization.  P.  A.  Manda- 
bach,  Chicago,  remains  secretary-treasurer. 
Regulations  were  adopted  urging  a  minimum 
salary  scale  starting  at  $1200  a  year  for  a  full 
registered  clerk,  and  $900  a  year  for  a  regis- 
tered assistant.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted 
advocating  an  8-hour  working  day  with  fewer 
hours  for  Sunday.  Secretary  Mandabach  said 
very  little  in  his  report  about  the  Druggists' 
National  Home.  The  reason  given  by  him  for 
the  omission  of  the  subject  was  that  the  Home 
had  been  turned  over  a  year  ago  to  a  board  of 
trustees,  responsible  to  the  druggists  of  the 
country.  The  trustees,  however,  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  subscriptions,  so  that 
they  apparently  represent  themselves  and  no- 
body else. 


PHYSICIANS 
IN  JAIL. 


Druggists  who  declare  that 
physicians  can  easily  ignore 
narcotic  laws  with  impunity 
don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Every  once  in  a  while  some  physician,  conspir- 
ing with  habitues  to  get  dope,  finds  himself  in 
the  meshes  of  the  law.  Two  or  three  practi- 
tioners are  now  languishing  in  jail  as  a  conse- 
quence. One  of  them  is  Dr.  John  Van  Plorn, 
who  at  one  time  served  as  a  representative  of 
the  Kings  County  Pharmaceutical  Society  in 
the  effort  of  that  organization  to  acquaint 
Brooklyn  physicians  with  the  National  Formu- 
lary and  to  induce  them  to  prescribe  official 
prescriptions.  Van  Horn  was  once  assistant 
superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school,  too. 


The  Diastase  Section  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  is  the  unofficial  subdi- 
vision of  the  association.  Since  its  founder 
and  propagator,  the  late  lamented  Hallberg, 
has  passed  away  the  Diastase  Section  has  been 
inclined  to  lag  for  want  of  enterprise.  We 
suggest  Herr  Wilhelm  Bodemann  as  chairman 
for  the  Detroit  meeting  this  month. 
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ANNUAL    BUSINESS    STATEMENTS    FROM 
DRUGGISTS. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  we  have 
received  many  annual  business  statements 
from  druggists  for  analysis,  criticism,  and 
comment  in  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 
Long  experience  has  taught  us,  however,  that 
the  statements  we  receive  are  usually  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate.  To  so  great  an  extent  is 
this  true  that  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
are  more  or  less  uncertain.  Furthermore,  dif- 
ferent druggists  often  use  different  methods  in 
taking  care  of  various  items,  whereas  uniform- 
ity is  an  absolute  essential  if  we  are  to  draw- 
exact  comparisons  from  these  statements  and 
arrive  at  general  averages  of  a  helpful  and 
suggestive  character. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  now  drawing  up 
a  form  of  annual  statement,  and  in  the  future 
we  shall  ask  druggists  to  fill  out  this  blank  if 
they  care  to  have  us  analyze  their  figures  for 
them.  The  blank  is  largely  self-explanatory, 
although  we  have  added  a  few  paragraphs  of 
instruction  at  the  bottom: 


kept  in  detail,  showing  the  date  of  purchase,  also  the 
purchase  price,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  fixture 
valuation  should  be  written  off  and  charged  annually 
to  the  expense  account,  as  separately  explained. 

id)  Regarding  item  7,  "purchases  during  the  year," 
we  may  explain  that  the  goods  should  be  put  down  at 
the  billed  cost  plus  freight  and  drayagc,  and  minus  alt 
discounts,  allowances,  and  credits  for  returns.  Freight 
and  drayage  are  properly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods,. 
and  should  not  be  included  in  the  expense  account  as 
the>  sometimes  are.  Discounts  also  have  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  merchandise,  and  should  be  handled  in  this- 
place  and  no  other. 

{e)  An  expense  account  should  include  the  follow- 
ing 18  things:  (1)  taxes,  (2)  insurance,  (3)  fuel,  (4) 
light,  (5)  water,  (6)  rent,  (7)  proprietor's  salary,  (8) 
clerk  hire,  (9)  advertising,  (10)  telephone,  (11)  tele- 
graph, (12)  office  supplies,  (13)  postage,  (14)  repairs,. 
(15)  delivery  service,  (16)  donations,  (17)  subscrip- 
tions, (18)  depreciation  in  stock  and  fixtures  and  losses 
in  bad  accounts.  As  to  number  6,  a  druggist  who  owns. 
the  building  in  which  his  store  is  located  should  charge 
himself  a  rental  equivalent  to  what  he  would  get  from 
some  one  else.  As  to  number  7,  the  proprietor  should 
always  charge  himself  a  salary  just  as  though  he  were 
working  for  somebody  else  in  the  same  capacity,  and 
at  about  the  same  rate.  As  to  number  18,  there  should 
be  an  annual  depreciation  charge  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
store  fixtures  and  book  accounts,  and  5  per  cent  on  the 
stock.  No  charge  for  interest  on  the  investment  should 
be  made  in  the  expense  account,  even  though  business- 
is  done  in  part  or  in  whole  on  borrowed  money.  An 
interest  charge  is  technically  a  charge  against  the  net 
profits  of  the  business  instead  of  an  expense  item. 


BLANK  FORM  OF  STATEMENT. 

1.  Cash  received  from  all  sales  and  book  accounts $ 

2.  Book  accounts  beginning  of  year $ 

3.  Book  accounts  end  of  year $ 

4.  Difference  in  book  accounts  $ 

5.  Net  sales  for  the  year $• 


6.  Inventory  of  stock  beginning  of  year $ 

7.  Purchases  during  year S 

8.  Total  cost  of  merchandise $ 

y.  Inventory  of  stock  end  of  year $ 

10.   Net  cost  of  merchandise  sold  during  year $• 


11.  Gross  profits 

12.  Current  expenses 

13.  Net  profits 

14.  Total  income  from  business 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

(a)  Please  fill  in  items  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  9,  and  12.  From 
these  facts  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  the  other  figures 
ourselves,  and  to  make  the  necessary  criticisms  on  the 
showing  submitted. 

{b)  Item  6,  "inventory  of  stock  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,"  is  an  inventory  of  stock  only,  and  should 
not  include  the  fixtures. 

(r)  A  separate  inventory,  however,  should  be  kept 
of  the  fixtures,  although  it  is  not  to  be  included  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  the  annual  profits  by  this  method.  A 
complete   record  of  all   fixture  investments  should  be 


(/)  Item  No.  1,  "Cash  received  from  all  sales  and 
book  accounts,"  should  include  the  cash  sales  plus  what 
credit  sales  have  been  paid  for.  The  unpaid  credit 
sales  will  appear  in  the  book  accounts,  and  will  show 
up  when  items  2  and  3  are  compared  with  one  another. 
This  explanation  is  made  in  order  that  duplication  may 
be  avoided.  Do  not  include  unpaid  credit  sales  in  itcm^ 
1,  because  they  would  then  appear  in  two  places.  Item 
1  should  cover  nothing  but  cash  actually  received,  either 
on  account  or  from  direct  sales. 

The  form  of  statement  given  above  will,  we- 
trust,  have  two  distinct  advantages.     In  the 
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first  place,  it  will  show  the  druggist  just  what 
records  he  ought  to  make  in  order  to  keep 
track  of  his  business  properly,  and  arrive  accu- 
rately at  his  costs,  expenses,  and  profits.  In 
the  second  place,  if  druggists,  in  desiring  to 
have  us  comment  on  their  annual  statements, 
will  follow  these  rules  uniformly,  and  fill  out 
the  blank  according  to  the  somewhat  arbitrary 
method  we  have  suggested,  we  shall  be  able 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  of  an  accurate  nature 
from  their  figures.  Our  comments  may  then 
be  relied  upon  as  being  trustworthy. 

Furthermore,  if  all  druggists  make  their  cal- 
culations exactly  alike,  we  shall  be  able  in  the 
future  to  make  comparisons  between  different 
druggists  that  will  prove  most  illuminating. 
One  druggist  will  be  able  to  see  how  others  ex- 
ceed him  in  this  or  that  particular,  and  where 
his  own  showing  is  poor  will  discover  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  corrections. 

If  any  of  our  readers  would  care  to  fill  out 
the  blank  and  send  it  in  to  us,  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  them  do  so.  Comparisons  based 
on  a  large  number  of  returns  would  be  val- 
uable.   

A   NATIONAL   LICENSE   IN    PHARMACY? 

Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  secre- 
tary of  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  Commit- 
tee, submitted  a  plan  at  the  Nashville  meeting 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
for  a  national  pharmaceutical  license.  Dr. 
Taylor  first  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards 
of  Pharmacy,  and  then  the  same  or  a  similar 
paper  before  the  Section  on  Education  and 
Legislation  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  The  require- 
ments for  the  proposed  national  license  were 
to  be  as  follows: 

The  life  license  valid  for  the  United  States  shall 
be  issued  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  examinations  on  which  it  is  issued  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy through  the  State  Board  signatories  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

Satisfactory  evidence  verified  by  oath  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy of  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  examina- 
tions. It  shall  admit  to  the  examinations  for  the  na- 
tional license  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  $25  and 

1.  Is  more  than  23  years  of  age. 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  Has  had  prior  to  beginning  the  first  year  of  study 
in  the  school  of  pharmacy — 

(o)  At  least  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  apprentice- 
ship under  a  pharmacist  registered  by  the  State  board, 
(fc)   A   general  preliminary  education  equivalent  to 


the  successful  completion  of  a  four  years'  course  in  a 
secondary  school  recognized  by  the  State  educational 
authorities. 

4.  Has  studied  pharmacy  as  outlined  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical Syllabus  not  less  than  three  years  in  a  regis- 
tered or  accredited  school  of  pharmacy;  and 

5.  Has  had  two  years'  successful  experience  as  a 
licensed  pharmacist,  one  year  of  which  must  have  been 
in  a  pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Taylor's  idea  at  Nashville  was  to  have 
this  proposition  discussed  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Boards,  the 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  and 
the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  Through  some  hitch  or  other, 
however,  the  subject  failed  to  be  brought  up 
for  discussion  at  this  joint  meeting.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor is  a  man  of  such  pertinacity  that  he  will 
doubtless  continue  to  agitate  the  plan,  and  inas- 
much as  it  is  likely  to  come  up  again,  we  are 
printing  the  essence  of  it  for  the  edification 
and  instruction  of  our  readers.  Schemes  of 
this  kind  have  an  unquestioned  attraction  for 
men  who  realize  that  there  are  certain  grave 
defects  in  our  American  system  of  State  sov- 
ereignty, and  that  constant  and  unremitting 
efforts  must  be  made  looking  toward  national 
uniformity. 


BE  FAIR  WITH  YOUR  JOBBER! 

In  a  circular  letter  recently  issued  by  the 
Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to 
the  company's  customers,  a  very  common 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  jobber  was  dis- 
cussed. It  seems  that  it  is  an  all-too-frequent 
practice  for  the  retailer  to  abuse  the  return 
privilege.  It  may  not  be  the  intention  of  the 
buyer  to  cause  undue  trouble  and  frequently 
actual  loss  to  the  jobber,  but  in  many  cases 
that  is  what  happens  when  a  little  package  of 
goods  is  bunched  up,  shipped  in,  and  an  arbi- 
trary demand  made  for  a  credit  memorandum. 

The  Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co.  cite  an  ex- 
ample. Five  items  were  sent  back  by  a  patron, 
together  with  a  request  for  credit.  The  com- 
pany asked  for  the  date  of  purchase  of  each 
item,  but  the  customer  refused  to  supply  the 
desired   information. 

The  jobbing  house  then  indulged  in  a  thor- 
ough investigation.  On  the  five  items  the 
company  had  lost  $8.  A  part  of  the  loss  was 
due  to  a  temporary  bulge  in  the  market  price 
of  an  essential  oil;  another  part  to  an  error  in 
billing  when  the  goods  had  been  sent  to  the 
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retailer;  and  a  third  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  items  had  not  been  bought  from 
the  jobber  at  all,  but  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturers in  quantity  lots — lots  involving  spe- 
cial discounts  and  bonuses  of  free  goods. 

Cases  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. In  fact,  the  abuse  of  the  return 
privilege  is  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  a  minute  and  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  jobbing  business  is  made. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  irritating 
features  that  the  jobbing  trade  has  to  contend 
with. 

The  wholesaler  is  a  fellow  human  being. 
Treat  him  as  such.  If  you  don't,  he  knows  it. 
He  has  two  ways  of  measuring  you:  first,  by 
the  manner  in  which  you  meet  your  obliga- 
tions, and  secondly  by  the  way  in  which  you 
use  or  abuse  the  return  privilege. 

Be  fair  with  your  jobber ! 


"WIND-JAMMING." 
I  don't  believe  in  long-winded  "patriotic"  addresses, 
for  these,  like  all  other  wind-jamming  efforts,  are  tire- 
some, but  I  do  think  that  patriotic  pageants,  harmless 
fireworks  and  pure  enjoyment  in  outdoor  sports  and 
games  will  combine  just  about  the  proper  proportions  of 
patriotism  and  frolic  which  will  serve  to  make  the  day 
of  the  utmost  significance  to  our  youth.  And  I  think 
that  our  "sane  Fourth"  celebrations  are  rapidly  coming 
to  this  excellent  combination. 

The  foregoing,  clipped  from  somebody's 
letter  or  speech  in  the  Chicago  Herald,  is  sent 
to  us  by  Wilhelm  Bodemann.  Herr  Bode- 
mann  thinks  it  applies  to  the  present  movement 
to  cut  out  the  long-winded  "welcome"  speeches 
at  the  National  and  State  meetings  of  phar- 
macists. 

"Get  right  down  to  business  at  once"  is  the 
slogan ! 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


A  DRUGGIST  AND  A  BANKER. 

Banking  as  a  side-line  is  not  often  indulged 
in  by  a  drug  man.    Yet  it  is,  occasionally. 

One  of  the  fortunates  is  H.  J.  Dwinell,  of 
Maynard,  Mass.,  who  is  vice-president  of  the 
Maynard  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Dwinell  was  born  in  Vermont,  went  to 
Boston  when  he  was  19  years  old,  and  went 
back  to  Vermont  when  he  was  27  years  old  and 


bought  a  drug  store.  He  had  formed  the 
Massachusetts  habit,  however,  and  eventually 
drifted  back  across  the  border,  landing  in  May- 


Me.  Dwinell's  Druo  Store. 


nard,  where  he  purchased  the  Johnson  phar- 
macy in  1902. 

Mr.  Dwinell  is  a  member  of  six  different 
associations  connected  with  the  drug  trade. 


A  NEW  ASSOCIATION  PRESIDENT. 

One  of  the  livest  State  associations  in  the 
country  blossoms  annually  down  on,  or  near, 
the  Rio  Grande.  On  June  17  this  association, 
being  in  session  at  El  Paso,  it  was  remarked 


Walter 


that  nominations  for  president  would  be  in 
order.  Straightway  Walter  D.  Adams  was 
elected.  The  new  president  of  the  Texas  Phar- 
maceutical Association  hails  from  Forney. 
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Prof.  W.  a.  Day,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association, 


Frank  J.  Butler,  of  Pontiac,  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 


J .  ( '.  hmger  and  Secretary  PoUs,  of  the  N.  A 
R.  D.  staff,  at  the  Illinois  State  meeting. 


The  Minneola  Hotel  at  Fox  Lake,  where  the  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  held  in  June— 
certainly  a  beautiful  spot ! 


The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Pharmacy- Messrs.  F.  I'.  Provost, 
T.  D.  Gregg,  B.  W.  Weeks.  F.  C.  Dodds,  L.  L.  Miazek,  and 
Frank  J.  Butler. 


Here  we  have  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  at  their  annual  banquet  in  the  Youree 
-Hotel,  Shreveport,  La. 


In  Lliis  view  liie  Louisiana  droggists  are  leaving  the  special 
train  which  took  them  down  from  Shreveport  to  visit  the  oil 
fields  at  Oil  City. 


At  the  Slate  Association  Meetinf^s. 
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290  drxiggists  from  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  St.  Louis, 
Grand  Rapids,  Battle  Creek,  and  near-by  points  came  to  Detroit 
a  few  weeks  ago  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  the  labora- 
tories of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  They  are  seen  here  leaving  the 
Michigan  Central  station  for  the  automobile  busses  waiting  to 
take  them  to  their  hotels. 


The  delegation  from  (J  rand  Rapids  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  in  the  entire  crowd.  They  were  always  pull- 
ing off  something  of  uni<iue  interest.  When  they  suddenly 
flashed  this  long  banner,  and  got  behind  it  on  the  labora- 
tory lawn,  somebody  jumped  forward  with  a  camera  and 
snapped  them. 


The  big  refreshment  tent  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  labora- 
tories, facing  the  river,  was  a  scene  of  animated  interest  after 
the  trip  through  the  plant  had  been  concluded. 


On  the  second  day  of  the  visit,  Parke,  Davis  &,  Co.  chartered 
a  special  steamer  and  took  the  crowd  up  the  river  for  a  ride  to 

the  faiiiou-  St.  ( 'lair  Flats. 


This  view  of  the  Research  Laboratory  was  snapp'.d  Dy  Louis 
V.  Middleton  of  Grand  Rapids  from  the  steamer  as  it  was  pas- 
sing the  P.-D.  plant.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Middleton  for 
most  of  the  pictures  on  this  page. 


C.  H.  Jongcjan.  also  of  Giand  Rapids,  sends  us  this  snapshot 
of  the  crowd  besieging  a  drug  store  at  Algonac.  where  the 
steamer  stopped  for  half  an  hour  in  order  to  permit  everybody 
to  stretch  his  legs. 


290  Dru^i^ists  Visit  Detroit. 
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store  of  the  H.  C.  Wells  estate.  Elkton,  Md.  One  of  the  oldest 
stores  in  the  State ;  established  in  1839.  D.  S.  Terrell,  manager, 
may  be  seen  in  the  backgroimd,  as  well  as  his  assistants,  Miss 
Fannie  Marshbank  and  Mr.  Gifford  L.  Potts. 


The  comer  of  a  well-stocked  stoie,  and  one  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness. The  cash  register  shows  that  the  last  sale  amounted  to 
$10.25.  Harold  D.  Guenther  is  proprietor,  and  the  store  located 
at  240  South  Ninth  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 


This  picture  shows  the  interior  of  the  BienviUe  Pharmacy, 
Mobile,  Alabama.  The  manager,  as  well  as  president  of  the 
corporation  that  owns  the  store,  Mr.  G.  H.  Upchurch,  may  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  the  counter,  to  the  right. 


Trinity  is  a  live  town  in  Eastern  Texas,  and  one  of  its  live 
and  representative  institutions  is  Cochran's  Pharmacy.  Mr. 
Cochran  also  has  a  branch  store  at  Livingston,  Texas,  Mr.  G. 
G.  Stripling  being  in  charge. 


The  Whitten  Drug  Store,  Murfreesboro,  Ark.,  showing  Mr. 
Whitten's  wife  and  baby  in  the  foreground.  Mr.  Whitten  claims 
to  be  located  "  in  the  heart  of  the  diamond  fields  of  America." 


An  exterior  view  of  the  F.  Holmes  drug  store,  Brackettville, 
Texas.  In  addition  to  being  a  diuggist,  Mr.  Holmes  is  also 
county  treasurer  of  Kinney  Covmty. 


Twelve  Dru|{  Stores. 
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This  picture  shows  a  section  of  one  of  the  largest  drug  stores 
on  the  Jersey  coast.  The  store  is  located  at  Asbury  Park,  and 
is  owned  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Coleman. 


This  store,  established  in  1903,  is  owned  by  Bizby  &,  Potter, 
Republic,  Kansas— N.  W.  Bixby  and  P.  B.  Potter.  Strict  atten- 
tion to  details  has  built  np  a  nice  business. 


.■51X  Views  of  the  snrevepon  Drug  Company's  store,  bhrove- 
port.  La.,  Wni.  Q.  Hudson,  manager.  During  the  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association  meeting  in  May,  Mr.  Hudson  invited  the 
druggists  to  make  his  store  headquarters. 


A  Michigan  store — Ed  Austin's  at  Midland.  This  picture  was 
taken  from  an  elevation,  and  shows  the  arrangement  of  goods 
admirably.  Mr.  Austin  was  president  of  the  Michigan  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1912. 
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Chas.  E.  Witherspoon,  Galveston.  Texas,  is  well  equipped  to 
take  care  of  his  large  and  increasing  business.  Two  men  are 
employed  at  the  soda  fountain. 


Another  Southern  pharmacy— DednMUi's  dnar  •tore.  AriiMUM 
City.  Arkansas.  Mr.  J.  A.  Still,  the  manacer,  vomj  be  Men  in 
the  picture.    This  store  has  no  soda  foomtain. 


Twelve  Drnff  Stores. 
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If  I  Had  My  Life  to  Live  Over,  Would  I  Be  a  Druggist?" 

Two  writers  have  handled  this  subject,  one  on  either  side,  and  two  articles  could  scarcely  be  less  alike. 
One  is  an  anthem  of  praise  from  a  pipe-organ,  the  other  possesses  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  last 
wail  of  a  lost  soul.     Both,  we  feel  confident,  will  be  found  unusually  interesting. — THE  EDITORS. 

WHY  I  WOULD. 

By  William  C.  Alpers, 

Dean  of  the   Cleveland   College  of  Pharmacy. 


The  wish  of  having  Hved  in  a  state  of  life  or 
being  engaged  in  a  business  different  from  the 
chosen  one,  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  in- 
consistent with  strong  character  and  good 
judgment.  If  it  has  taken  a  man's  whole  life- 
time to  discover  that  he  is  misplaced,  he  has 
certainly  shown  slow  and  poor  judgment,  and 
his  final  enlightenment  comes  too  late;  and  if 
he  has  known  all  his  life  that  he  would  do 
better  in  any  other  sphere,  he  has  betrayed  lack 
of  energy  and  courage  by  submitting  for  years 
to  the  burdens  of  early  errors. 

Almost  without  exception  discontent  is 
based  on  lack  of  success;  for  the  successful 
man  never  regrets  his  career.  And  this  lack  of 
success  is  attributed  to  all  possible  outward 
conditions  and  influences,  but  very  rarely  to 
one's  own  inability  to  recognize  and  grasp  the 
opportunities  of  life  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  way. 

Everywhere  we  can  hear  <:he  complaints  of 
elderly  men  who  have  stayed  behind  the  aver- 
age, who  aver  that  things  have  changed  and 
conditions  become  worse ;  that  opportunities,  as 
they  existed  at  their  youth,  have  passed  away, 
and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  honest 
man  to  earn  a  living. 

Such  words  invariably  betray  the  one  great 
fault  of  so  many  men.  They  start  out  in  life 
under  fairly  good  conditions,  prosper  a  short 
time,  then  forget  that  the  world  moves,  and 
stagnate.     They  lack  adaptability. 

WHY  MANY  FAIL  TO  SUCCEED. 

They  stay  where  they  started,  and,  absorbed 
in  the  daily  routine  of  their  own  little  duties,  do 
not  notice  what  goes  on  around  them ;  and  some 
day,  sooner  or  later,  they  wake  up  to  see  that 
they  are  sorely  lagging  behind — generally  so 
late,  however,  that  they  have  neither. the  en- 
ergy nor  confidence  to  arouse  themselves  from 
the  sleep  and  make  a  bold  move  forward.  For 
their  minds  have  stood  still  too  long;  they  have 
become   used   to   thinking  as    people   thought 


twenty  or  thirty  years  ago ;  the  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  science  and  industry  are  mys- 
terious apparitions  to  them  that  they  consider 
their  enemies,  the  destroyers  of  their  oppor- 
tunities; they  have  failed  to  adapt  themselves 
to  new  conditions,  new  actions,  new  life;  and 
they  blame  their  neighbors,  their  competitors, 
industrial  enterprises,  in  fact  the  whole  world, 
for  their  failure. 

The  general  thoughts  are  particularly  appli- 
cable to  pharmacy.  They  apply  to  both  the 
so-called  commercial  druggist  and  the  profes- 
sional pharmacist ;  they  apply  to  the  man  in  the 
larger  city  and  on  the  country  cross-road;  to 
the  wealthy  and  to  the  poor.  The  one  great 
quality  that  every  pharmacist  needs  above 
everything  else  is  adaptability ;  if  he  lacks  this 
quality  his  success  will  be  doubtful,  no  matter 
how  able  or  how  zealous  or  how  faithful  he  is. 
The  enormous  changes  brought  about  by  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  in  all  branches  of  hu- 
man activity,  and  particularly  in  chemistry  and 
medicine;  the  skill  of  using  the  resources  of 
mechanics  in  the  service  of  professional  work; 
the  developments  in  commercial  enterprises; 
the  use  of  capital  in  a  hundred  formerly 
unthought-of  directions — all  these  factors 
have  brought  about  a  revolution  in  pharmacy, 
and  the  man  who  cannot  adapt  his  thoughts 
and  interests  to  these  changes  is  forced  to  the 
rear  ranks. 

However,  it  is  not  the  object  of  these  lines  to 
dwell  on  the  causes  that  underlie  the  failure  of 
so  many  druggists  of  to-day,  but  rather  to 
dwell  on  the  affirmative  side  and  show  why  in 
spite  of  these  world-wide  changes  the  pharma- 
cist's vocation  is  yet  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  that  a  man  of  energy  and  foresight 
can  select;  to  show  why  I  myself  would  not 
care  to  exchange  it  for  any  other. 

The  doubter  and  scoffer  will  at  once  ex- 
claim: "Then  you  are  one  of  the  few  lucky 
ones  who  have  reached  the  height  of  success  in 
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your  vocation!"     And  my  answer  is:    It  all 
depends  what  is  meant  by  "success." 

THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  IDEALS. 

This  magic  word,  the  goal  of  all  human 
endeavor,  is  used  daily  by  thousands  and  thou- 
sands, no  two  of  whom,  probably,  have  the 
same  conception  of  its  meaning.  Our  lexico- 
graphers define  success  as  the  attainment  of  a 
proposed  object,  or  the  prosperous  termination 
of  anything  attempted.  It  therefore  depends 
entirely  on  the  object  that  a  man  sets  out  to 
attempt  and  to  attain.  Few  will  rise  to  state 
that  they  accomplished  this  purpose  to  their 
full  satisfaction.  For  no  matter  what  our 
object  in  early  life  may  have  been,  we  see  it 
changing  and  growing  as  our  own  views  and 
powers  grow;  so  that  there  always  remains  a 
new  road  to  travel,  a  new  field  to  cultivate. 

But  this  very  inability  of  all  human  en- 
deavor to  reach  the  attempted  goal  makes  for 
new  effort  and  new  energy,  and  keeps  us  active 
and  hopeful  to  the  end  of  our  lives.  Arid  if 
this  lifelong  work  is  devoted  to  a  noble  and  a 
great  cause,  this  unattained  aim  becomes  an 
ideal  that  guides  and  directs  us.  It  leads  us 
hke  the  polar  star  leads  the  sailor,  who  looks 
up  to  it  in  confidence  and  admiration,  though 
he  never  expects  to  call  it  his  own. 

This  noble  conception  of  our  daily  work, 
this  high  ideal  of  our  life,  can  be  upheld  better 
in  pharmacy  than  in  any  other  occupation. 
What  is  it  that  calls  forth  the  best  efforts  of 
man  and  makes  his  mind  active  and  produc- 
tive? Many  will  answer,  money,  wealth;  and 
indeed  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  a  power- 
ful factor  with  every  one.  But  there  are  many 
other  causes. 

There  may  be  the  longing  for  broad  com- 
mercial enterprise;  the  desire  to  shine  in  soci- 
ety ;  to  be  prominent  in  art  or  literature ;  to  be 
known  as  an  inventor  or  discoverer ;  to  be  the 
solver  of  some  grand  problem;  to  be  a  leader 
of  men  in  private  enterprises  or  in  public;  to 
be  a  teacher  or  expounder  of  scientific  prob- 
lems ;  to  be  known  to  posterity  for  great  deeds 
or  thoughts.  All  these  are  desires  and  passions 
more  or  less  strong  and  active  in  the  hearts  of 
men ;  desires  and  passions  that  prompt  them  to 
think,  to  work,  to  strive. 

A  LIMITLESS  FIELD. 

And  there  is  no  occupation  in  the  world  that 
offers  a  broader  field,  a  wider  scope,  than 
pharmacy. 


That  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  im- 
possible in  pharmacy  is  shown  by  many 
instances,  and  I  believe  that  the  number  of 
wealthy  men  in  pharmaceutical  pursuits  com- 
pares very  well  with  that  of  any  other  occupa- 
tion. What  an  enormous  field  expands  here  to 
the  enterprising  man !  Manufacturing  in  many 
directions,  the  importing  and  exporting  of 
drug.s  and  chemicals,  the  establishment  i)l  bio- 
logical institutions,  the  development  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations — all  this  is  within 
the  grasp  of  the  young  pharmacist;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  men  promi- 
nent in  these  lines  to-day  either  rose  from  the 
lowest  ranks  or  succeeded  his  father,  who 
started  as  an  ordinary  druggist. 

In  the  accumulation  of  wealth  do  not  look 
down  to  those  who  have  failed,  but  look  up  to 
those  who  have  attained  what  the  world  calls 
success,  and  you  will  find  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  druggists  are  prosperous  men,  and  that 
the  opportunities  are  the  same  to-day  as  yester- 
day; in  fact,  better, 

CHEMISTRY  AN  INFANT. 

And  what  an  enormous  field  there  is  for  the 
inventor !  Chemistry  has  only  begun  to  show 
its  depth  and  broadness,  and  the  thousands  of 
practical  applications  of  its  teachings  that  are 
yet  unused  offer  the  pharmacist  who  has  an 
inventive  mind  no  end  of  opportunities.  Here, 
too,  pharmacy  compares  well  with  any  other 
science,  and  the  number  of  pharmacists  who 
have  attained  renown  and  even  immortal  rec- 
ognition as  chemical  discoverers  is  very  great. 

If  the  beauties  of  the  field,  the  hidden 
treasure  of  nature  in  groves  and  virgin  forests, 
attract  you,  pharmacy  again  will,  lead  you,  as 
it  has  many  others  before,  and  show  you  a 
broad  range  of  activity  for  your  inclinations. 

In  literature,  pharmacy  takes  equal  rank 
with  all  other  professions,  and  the  subjects  that 
its  branches  offer  will  bewilder  your  mind  by 
their  multitude  and  variety.  There  never  is 
any  drought  or  lack  of  new  material  for  the 
thinking  writer  in  pharmacy,  and  the  beauty 
and  abundance  of  topics  will  stimulate  him  to 
attain  the  highest  proficiency. 

In  the  community,  among  his  neighbors,  the 
able  pharmacist  cannot  but  gain  friendship  and 
respect.  His  broad  knowledge  of  so  many 
things ;  his  willingness  to  correct,  instruct  and 
advise;  his  tact  and  commercial  ability — all 
these  will  make  him  a  leading  man,  and  he  can 
freely  follow  his  inclinations  to  excel  in  society 
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or  politics,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Also  as 
instructor  and  teacher  in  the  higher  places  of 
learning  he  finds  an  open  field,  and  many  a 
pharmacist  has,  through  his  wise  and  beneficial 
influence  in  this  direction,  shaped  the  career  of 
young  men  who  otherwise  might  have  gone 
astray. 

Finally,  if  books  on  abstract  science,  records 
from  olden  times,  problems  of  pure  philosophy 
are  your  delight,  where  better  than  in  that  little 
room  behind  the  pharmacy,  when  the  midnight 
lamps  shed  a  cosy  radiance  on  your  table,  can 
you  follow  the  thoughts  of  great  thinkers,  or 
let  your  own  imagination  build  happiness  and 
comfort  around  you? 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  man  whose 
mind  and  ambition  reach  beyond  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  ordinary  drug  store,  pharmacy 
offers  chances  and  opportunities  of  the  most 
varied  scope;  opportunities  that  cannot  be 
equaled  or  surpassed  by  any  other  profession 


or  business.  Also  to  the  average  pharmacist, 
who  cannot  boast  of  such  ambitions  and  whose 
expectations  in  life  take  a  more  modest  flight, 
pharmacy  offers  the  possession  of  a  cosy  home, 
the  happiness  of  a  contented  and  harmonious 
family,  the  respect  of  his  neighbors. 

The  opportunity  to  help  others  by  advice  and 
deed;  the  yearly  intercourse  with  professional 
friends  at  the  meetings  of  associations;  the 
consciousness  of  devoting  life  to  the  welfare 
and  health  of  our  fellow  men;  the  perusal  of 
our  pharmaceutical  literature,  thereby  enlarg- 
ing and  completing  of  our  knowledge;  and 
above  all  the  ability  to  do  good — all  of  this,  if 
understood  and  undertaken  in  the  right  spirit, 
must  strengthen  and  beautify  our  efforts, 
increase  our  self-respect,  give  us  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  our  future  and  make  us  happy  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties  for  the  elevation  of 
pharmacy,  the  noblest  and  best  vocation  of 
man. 


WHY  I  WOULD  NOT. 

Bv  Elmer  E.  Case. 


Some  boys  have  pronounced  bents.  Early  in 
life  they  show  tendencies  which  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  what  work  their  future  should  be 
devoted  to.  Such  boys  are  fortunate — some- 
times. 

They  are  fortunate  if  teachers,  parents,  or 
guardians  read  the  signs  aright  and,  having 
read,  give  heed.  They  are  extremely  unfor- 
tunate if  the  fiber  of  their  being  is. thwarted, 
and  some  distasteful  calling  is  literally  jammed 
onto  them. 

I  am  one  of  the  latter.  I  became  a  druggist, 
in  spite  of  loud,  protesting  cries  which  must 
have  come  from  some  ductless  gland  near  the 
seat  of  the  soul.  My  entire  being  revolted  at 
the  time  the  decision  was  made  for  me,  and 
there  has  been  more  or  less  inner  turmoil  ever 
since. 

I  wanted  to  be  a  railroad  man ! 

Now  don't  laugh.  I  want  to  be  a  railroad 
man  yet,  and  I  am  53  years  old!  I  shall  go 
down  to  the  end  of  my  days  wanting  to  be  a 
railroad  man.  And  mark  you  this:  if  there  are 
railroads  on  that  bright  and  happy  shore  we 
sometimes  sing  about,  I  shall  be  neither  bright 
nor  happy  if  they  don't  rig  me  out  in  proper 
regalia,  hand  me  a  long-snouted  oil-can,  and 
give  me  a  regular  run. 


To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  in  all  this 
world  so  interesting  and  wonderful  as  a  loco- 
motive; there  is  no  class  of  men  so  happy, 
healthy,  and  essential  as  locomotive  drivers,  or 
engineers,  as  we  call  them.  They  like  their 
work,  they  love  the  big,  pulsating  monster  over 
which  they  dominate;  and  within  them  all 
swells  a  justifiable  pride  as  they  take  up  the 
challenge  of  the  elements.  Doesn't  it  paint 
goose-pimples  on  your  flesh  to  contemplate  the 
picture — a  brave  man  throwing  the  throttle 
and  heading  off  into  the  fury  of  a  storm  ? 

If  it  doesn't,  take  out  some  more  life  insur- 
ance.   Your  liver  is  bad. 

As  a  child  I  literally  reveled  in  toy  engines 
and  miniature  "choochoos."  At  school,  even 
as  a  boy  in  knee  pants,  I  knew  more  about 
engines  than  my  teachers  did.  As  a  youth 
much  of  my  spare  time  was  spent  in  railroad 
yards,  and  many  a  sound  whaling  I  got  at 
home  because  of  it,  too.  There  could  have 
been  no  possibility  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  my 
parents  as  to  the  trend  my  entire  being  took, 
nor  that  it  was  a  trend  of  unusual  intensity. 

And  yet  one  can't  blame  them  much,  either. 
No  parent  likes  to  see  his  or  her  child  take  to 
railroading.  It  is  not  considered  an  altogether 
genteel  occupation,  to  begin  with,  and  quite 
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apart  from  that  it  is  classed  as  an  extremely 
hazardous  one.  Mothers,  particularly,  shudder 
at  the  very  thought  of  it. 

I  BECAME  A  DRUGGIST. 

When  I  was  about  sixteen,  mother's  health 
began  to  fail.  Father  used  this  fact  to  good 
effect,  in  his  talks  with  me.  When  I  left  high 
school,  he  almost  persuaded  me  to  go  into  the 
office  with  him — he  held  a  good  clerical  posi- 
tion with  a  grain  concern.  While  I  was  gig- 
ging back,  "sparring  for  wind,"  as  the  saying 
is,  our  neighborhood  druggist  called  me  in  as 
I  was  passing  one  day,  and  offered  me  a  place 
in  his  store. 

I  did  not  know  for  a  long  time  that  the  offer 
had  been  made  at  father's  earnest  and  repeated 
solicitation.  The  druggist  had  no  faith  in  me ; 
I  soon  learned  that. 

However,  I  fooled  him — the  druggist.  I 
made  good. 

Father  helped  me  through  pharmacy  school, 
and  as  soon  as  the  law  would  permit  I  secured 
registration. .  I  was  now  22. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  though,  that  I 
had  given  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a  railroad 
man.  The  date  of  my  entrance  into  the  glori- 
ous field  was  merely  deferred,  that  was  all. 
Mother's  health  still  continued  bad.  I  could 
wait. 

And  then,  one  day,  I  met  a  certain  young 
lady  whom  we  will  not  name  but  who  was 
destined,  shortly,  to  become  the  finishing  agent 
in  depriving  railroad  circles  of  a  bright, 
resplendent  star. 

We  were  married  five  months  and  three 
days  from  that  memorable  morning  on  which 
I  sold  her  a  tooth-brush. 

Now  I  knew  well  enough  what  it  meant  to 
take  the  matrimonial  plunge.  I  understood 
fully  that  such  a  step  undoubtedly  closed  "for 
keeps,"  to  use  a  boyish  expression,  those  ave- 
nues down  which  I  had  looked  so  longingly  all 
my  life.  But  somehow,  I  couldn't  help  myself. 
A  bright  smile  and  a  double  row  of  pearly 
teeth  swept  me  out  into  the  current,  into  the 
dizzy,  swirling  waters  above  the  falls,  and  then 
over  the  brink. 
I  was  very  young ! 

saved! 

My  parents  were  overjoyed.     I  had  been 

saved !    In  the  exuberance  of  this  elation  they 

assisted  me  in  getting  started  in  a  business  of 

my  own ;  I  bought  a  store  in  a  suburb,  and  set- 


tled down  to  pill-rolling  as  a  life  vocation.  In 
due  time  little  Nellie  and  then  little  Billy  made 
their  appearance,  and  my  feet  were  firmly  set 
in  tanglefoot. 

I  have  said  that  I  made  good  in  a  drug  store. 
And  I  did,  as  a  clerk.  I  had  a  bright,  breezy, 
good-humored  way  about  me  which  was  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  customers.  I  made  ac- 
quaintances quite  offhand,  and  gained  and  held 
the  good-will  of  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity.   In  short,  I  was  a  good  clerk. 

But  I  soon  found,  when  I  got  in  business  for 
myself,  that  I  was  sadly  deficient  in  genuine 
business  ability.  I  abhorred  bookkeeping;  fig- 
ures in  any  shape  or  form,  for  that  matter. 
Barter  and  trade  was  not  a  part  of  my  make- 
up, never  was,  and  never  can  be.  I  did  not 
possess  the  commercial  instinct. 

This  was  particularly  unfortunate,  for,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  did  not  possess  the  scientific 
instinct.  And  so  I  found  myself,  as  so  many 
thousands  do,  sadly  out  of  my  element — and 
sentenced  for  life ! 

Now  I  am  aware  that  certain  political  eco- 
nomists will  tell  you  that  such  a  view  is  all 
wrong ;  that  no  man  need  be  chained  to  an  oar 
in  the  galley-boat  all  his  life  long.  But  these 
men  are  entirely  off  in  their  reckoning.  They 
may  be  good  theorists  and  all  that,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  practical  concerns  of  life  they  are 
not  one  whit  better  equipped  than  I  am.  Yoke 
one  of  them  up  with  a  hysterical  woman,  add 
to  this  the  mistake  of  starting  without  a  dollar, 
compound  the  felony  by  two  visits  from  the 
stork — and  where  would  Mr.  Fixer  land? 

THE  BUMP  OF  COMMERCE. 

It  takes  a  man  whose  bump  of  commerce  is 
a  little  better  developed  than  similar  bumps  on 
the  heads  of  his  neighbors  to  wiggle  out  of  a 
quagmire  like  that.  It  doesn't  matter  to  what 
extent  his  other  bumps  stick  out,  only  one 
counts:  the  bump  of  Getting-the-Start-of- 
Your-Neighbor.  If  such  a  bump  is  a  depres- 
sion, may  the  good  Lord  help  him.  It  isn't 
very  often  that  his  wife  will. 

I  am  still  here,  right  where  I  started.  I 
have  made  a  piece  of  a  living,  in  spite  of  it  all. 
I  make  no  attempt  at  being  a  scientific  business 
man.  I  keep  my  stock  fairly  up  to  the  hour, 
wait  on  what  customers  happen  to  drop  in,  and 
gossip  and  smoke  and  read  during  all  the  spare 
time  I  can  get. 

My  wife  says  that  I  am  lazy,  but  that  isn't 
it.    I  am  merely  out  of  place. 
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I  take  very  little  interest  in  my  business.  I 
have  no  ambition  to  be  known  either  as  a  com- 
mercial skyrocket  or  an  owl-eyed  wise  man. 
It  all  seems  so  puny  and  distressingly  inconse- 
quential to  me. 

But,  kind  fairy,  give  me  an  oil-can!  My 
heart  thumps  at  the  thought  of  it. 

And  still,  in  honest  seriousness,  I  realize  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  drug  business. 
I  know  of  no  more  honorable  calling,  or  one 
which  is  likely  to  prove  more  satisfactory  to 
the  man  who  has  no  pronounced  bent  in  some 
other  direction.  To  these  it  proves  a  fascinat- 
ing occupation,  and  one,  not  infrequently, 
from  which  a  go-devil  load  of  gold  dollars  may 
be  yanked  with  exhilarating  regularity.  In- 
deed, from  my  warped  standpoint,  pharmacy 
is  the  least  accursed  of  all  commercial  enter- 


prises, for  the  reason  that,  as  far  as  storekeep- 
ing  goes,  it  is  the  least  commercial.  Still,  in 
this  respect,  a  marked  change  has  taken  place 
during  the  stale  years  that  I  have  "run"  a  drug 
store.  Commercialism  has  crowded  its  way  to 
the  foreground,  until  to-day  it  is  much  more 
than  highly  probable  that  the  so-called  "suc- 
cessful druggist"  is  10-per-cent  professional 
man  and  90-per-cent  customer  juggler. 

I  haven't  made  money.  I  don't  even  own  a 
home.  I  keep  my  children  at  school,  and  pro- 
tect their  future,  as  well  as  their  mother's,  with 
a  little  life  insurance. 

After  having  said  all  this,  is  it  necessary  to 
ask,  "If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  would 
I  become  a  druggist?" 

I  didn't  "become"  a  druggist  in  the  first 
place.    I  was  made  one. 


BOSSES  I 
HAVE  KNOWN 


Ernest  Seton-Thompson  once  wrote  a  book 
on  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known."  I  shall 
follow  in  his  illustrious  foot-tracks,  modifying 
somewhat,  however,  his  much-pirated  title. 

"Bosses  I  Have  Known."  We  will  let  it  go 
at  that. 

My  first  employer  was  my  uncle.  He  took 
me  into  his  dusty  pill  emporium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  me  a  start  in  life.  He  didn't 
want  to,  I  am  convinced  of  that.  But  I  in- 
sisted, and  he  was  too  easy-going  and  complac- 
ent to  refuse. 

Uncle  took  it  for  granted  at  the  start  that 
my  life  was  to  be  a  total  failure,  and  that 
it  would  be  an  utter  waste  of  time  to  try 
to  teach  me  anything.  Shortly  after  I  entered 
his  employ,  I  got  down  an  old  dilapidated  dis- 
pensatory, and  asked  him  if  I  hadn't  better 
study  a  little  occasionally.  He  told  me  that 
the  book  was  too  big;  that  it  wasn't  any  use 
to  tackle  it.    He  advised  a  quiz  compend. 

I  stayed  with  Uncle  Stephen  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  I  learned  much — what  not  to  do. 
In  fact,  the  best  instruction  I  ever  received  in 
my  life  was  the  total  lack  of  it  from  Uncle 
Stephen. 

^  A  FRIENDLY  HAND. 

A  native  of  our  little  village  had  gone  to 
a  town  in  a  neighboring  State  and  leased  a 


By  JOHN  H.  KREISEL 

hotel.  One  day  I  got  a  letter  from  this  man 
apprising  me  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  job 
awaiting  me  in  one  of  their  two  drug  stores  at 
$7.00  per  week,  if  I  would  take  it.  My  friend 
was  a  hustler.  He  was  looking  for  boarders 
who  would  stay  by  him. 

Well,  I  went.  The  druggist  took  me  "out 
of  sight  and  unseen,"  as  we  used  to  say  when 
we  traded  jack-knives.  I  was  a  strong  boy 
for  my  age,  being  at  that  time  17,  and  this 
particular  druggist  needed  a  strong  boy.  It 
became  a  part  of  my  duties  to  see  that  he  got 
home  not  later  than  13  o'clock  every  night. 
He  couldn't  have  made  it  alone,  for  it  was  one 
of  his  strong  convictions  that  it  wouldn't  do 
to  go  home  sober. 

I  stayed  with  this  man  a  year — a  year  so 
full  of  experience  that  it  would  take  several 
books  the  size  of  Webster's  Dictionary  to  prop- 
erly contain  them.  One  bright  Wednesday 
morning,  out  of  pure  malice,  he  fired  me. 

So  far  I  had  not  learned  much  about  the 
drug  business,  nor  had  I  accumulated  quite 
enough  capital  to  take  me  through  college.  I 
went  home  and  for  nearly  three  months  was 
idle,  my  chief  occupation  being  answering  ad- 
vertisements for  drug  clerks.  My  qualifica- 
tions were  so  limited  that  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  a  position. 
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I  got  one  finally,  though;  this  time  in  a  big 
city.  The  proprietor  who  gave  me  employ- 
ment owned  two  stores;  he  put  me  in  the 
branch,  or  second  store,  under  a  manager 
whose  age  could  not  have  exceeded  25  sum- 
mers. The  manager  was  highly  cultured,  a 
graduate  in  pharmacy,  but  not  a  hustler.  His 
mind  ran  more  to  silk  socks,  polka-dot  neck- 
ties, and  the  latest  popular  air  than  to  anything 
pertaining  to  his  chosen  calling.  Moreover, 
he  played  the  banjo,  and  smoked  cigarettes. 
Being  country  bred,  the  latter  performance 
was  a  heinous  crime  in  my  eyes. 

This  boss  took  very  little  interest  in  me, 
other  than  to  see  that  I  was  kept  busy  at  the 
most  menial  tasks.  We  soon  became  so  an- 
tagonistic that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
main with  him.  I  told  the  proprietor  my 
troubles,  and  he  transferred  me  to  the  main 
store. 

This  man  ran  to  race  horses;  in  fact,  in  the 
end  they  got  him.  He  lost  both  stores.  How- 
ever, before  this  happened  I  passed  the  exam- 
ination and  became  an  assistant. 

FIVE  DOLLARS  AND  COSTS ! 

My  next  boss  was  not  a  druggist;  he  was  a 
would-be  politician.  The  store,  which  was  the 
only  one  in  a  little  village  of  400  inhabitants, 
was  run  under  the  local  physicians'  registra- 
tion, he  being  a  registered  pharmacist  as  well 
as  a  doctor. 

This  proprietor  had  evidently  had  some  bad 
experience  with  former  clerks.     He  was  the 


most  suspicious  man  I  ever  knew.  Right  at 
the  beginning  he  set  half  a  dozen  or  more  traps 
for  me,  which  were  so  poorly  concealed  tliat  a 
blind  muskrat  would  have  failed  to  get  into 
one  of  them.  This  attitude  was  extremely 
galling,  and  in  the  end  resulted  in  actual 
blows. 

The  fine  was  $5.00  and  costs,  and  after  I 
paid  it  I  had  but  little  more  left  in  the  way  of 
available  assets  than  was  necessary  to  get  me 
to  the  next  town,  for  which  I  headed  without 
imdue  waste  of  time. 

There  were  two  drug  stores  in  this  place, 
and  the  proprietor  of  one  of  these  stores  I 
knew  to  be  extremely  unfriendly  to  the  man 
whose  employ  I  had  just  left. 

I  went  to  this  man  and  told  him  my  troubles. 
He  kept  mc  with  him  a  week,  in  the  end  secur- 
ing me  a  position  with  a  friend  of  his  in  a 
small  city  about  70  miles  distant. 

I  had  moved  about  altogether  too  much ;  this 
I  realized.  But  in  going  back  over  that  period 
of  my  life  during  which  I  had  been  associated 
with  the  smell  of  iodoform,  I  could  not  see 
wherein  I  had  been  particularly  to  blame. 
Nevertheless  I  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  my- 
self, and  determined,  let  the  conditions  be  what 
they  might,  to  stay  at  this  new  place  a  num- 
ber of  years,  if  possible. 

And  here,  at  last,  1  found  a  real  boss,  one 
who  not  only  conducted  his  business  on  broad 
humanitarian  plans,  but  who  also  took  an  un- 
usual degree  of  interest  in  his  employees.  I  am 
with  him  yet. 


A  SYNTHETIC  SALESMAN 


Good  Spat,  our  local  druggist,  made  up  his  mind  one 

day 
To  scrutinize  the  value  of  the  little  things  that  pay. 
He  wasn't  satisfied  to  note  that   Brown  need  scarcely 

try, 
While   Perkins    seemed   to   lack  the   knack  of  making 

people  buy. 
And  thus  he  came  to  analyze  why  Brown  could  records 

make, 
While  Perkins  on  his  palmy  days  could  scarce  an  order 

take. 

He  saw  when  Perkins  made  a  sale  of  fifteen  cents  or  so 
He  seldom  said  a  pleasant  word,  or  had  a  smile  to  show. 
To  watch  the  genial  Brown  you'd  note  how  very  hard 
he  tried 


By  G.  F.  T.  HOWE 

To  treat   his   customers  like   friends,  and  make  them 

satisfied. 
He  always  seemed  unruffled,  were  it  maid  or  man  or  boy, 
He'd  gladly  sell  a  postal  card  or  show  a  child  a  toy. 

And  thus  it  was  Spat  analyzed,  with  keen  and  clever 

mind, 
The  points  of  every  clerk  he  met,  to  failings  never  blind. 
And  then  he  took  a  country  boy  who'd  barely  left  the 

school, 
And  taught  him  how  in  salesmanship  to  use  the  Golden 

Rule. 
And  slowly  there  developed  what  good  Spat  had  dared 

to  guess, 
The  new  synthetic  salesman— and  a  most  pronounced 


Monthly  Prize  Questions  and  Answers. 

We  are  presenting  this  month  three  of  the  papers  received  in  response  to  the  question^  "IVhatis  the  best 
location  in  the  drug  store  for  the  cigar  counter,  and  wh^?  '*  and  supplementing  the  series  by  one  paper  on 
"What  are  the  best  methods  of  eliminating  waste  in  the  drug  store?  "  Both  these  questions  Were  announced 
in  our  April  number,  and  have  proved  to  be  productive  of  thoughtful  discussion.  There  can  be  but  little  argument 
as  to  where  the  cigar  case  should  be  located,  ordinarily;  but  it  is  sometimes  interesting  to  contemplate  a  number 
of  differently-expressed  views,  even  though  they  may  all  tend  in  the  same  general  direction.  The  paper  on 
eliminating  waste  will,  we  feel,  be  found  interesting  also. 

What  is  the  Best  Location  for  the  Cigar  Counter? 

Answers  to  a  question  announced  in  April. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Fred  A.   Bockmann. 

A  cigar  counter  should  always  be  in  the 
front  part  of  the  store,  as  near  the  entrance 
as  possible.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  nine 
men  out  of  ten,  Avhen  they  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  buy  a  cigar,  are  in  a  hurry;  at  least 
think  they  are. 

When  a  store  is  on  a  car  line,  it  is  a  distinct 


Fred  A.  Bockmann. 

advantage  to  have  the  cigar  case  near  the  front 
windows,  so  that  a  man,  waiting  for  a  car, 
will  not  feel  that  he  is  in  any  danger  of  losing 
his  ride  while  buying  a  cigar.  Also,  in  ex- 
treme warm  weather,  and  in  extreme  cold 
weather  as  well,  a  man  will  frequently  step  into 
the  drug  store  to  wait  for  a  car.  If  the  cigar 
case  is  near  the  window  he  will  frequently  buy 
a  cigar,  or  two  or  three.     He  may  not  always 


do  this  because  he  wants  the  cigar  at  the  time, 
but  if  he  is  a  "good  scout"  he  feels  like  cancel- 
ing the  obligation  by  buying  something.  If  he 
is  a  smoker,  cigars  can  be  used,  some  time. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  having  the  cigar  case 
"right  before  his  eyes." 

If  the  cigar  case  is  well  up  in  front,  it  may 
be  seen  from  the  sidewalk,  also.  This  has  a 
suggestive  influence  on  a  man  who  has  gone 
without  a  weed  in  his  face  for  a  number  of 
hours,  which  frequently  results  in  a  sale.  With 
the  cigar  case  sunk  back  in  the  middle  of  the 
store  this  could  never  happen. 

The  customary  place  for  the  cigar  case  is 
near  the  entrance — that  is  another  reason  why 
it  should  always  be  found  there.  Men  do  not 
like  to  look  around  for  what  they  want.  They 
are  more  or  less  creatures  of  habit.  They  go 
into  a  store,  turn  to  the  place  where  the  cigar 
case  ought  to  be,  and  if  it  isn't  there  they 
simply  don't  like  it.  More  than  that,  there  is 
a  certain  small  majority  of  buyers,  particularly 
the  younger  ones,  who  do  not  want  to  appear 
green.  Going  into  a  store,  if  they  do  not  dis- 
cover the  cigar  case  where  they  think  it  ought 
to  be,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  turn  around 
and  go  out  than  to  ask  questions. 

The  cigar  case  should  be  near  the  soda  foun- 
tain. Somehow,  the  two  seem  to  be  related. 
A  great  many  smokers  feel  the  need  of  the 
soothing  influence  of  a  little  nicotine  after  eat- 
ing. An  ice-cream  sundae  calls  for  a  smoke. 
Possibly  the  call  may  not  be  strong  enough  to 
suggest  distinctly  the  advisability  of  buying  a 
cigar;  but  if  a  show-case  full  of  well-displayed 
cigars  is  before  the  eye  it  emphasizes,  almost 
irresistibly,  the  inclination.  A  good  place  for 
the  cigar  counter  is  opposite  the  soda  fountain. 
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Another  point.  Suppose  your  cigar  case  was 
located  somewhere  at  the  rear  of  the  store. 
Suppose  your  store  is  small  and  somewhat 
crowded.  How  many  men  are  going  to  push 
their  way  through  in  order  to  buy  a  cigar? 
Not  one  in  500. 

The  cigar  case  should  be  in  the  front  of  the 
store.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  possible  reason 
for  locating  it  anvwhere  else. 


NO   CHANCE  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

By  Louis  J.  Strehl. 

The  customers  of  a  cigar  department  are 
men.  There  may  C9me  a  time — and  it  is  said, 
by  some,  not  to  be  very  far  distant — when 
members  of  the  gentle  gender  will  line  up  in 
front  of  a  cigar  case,  together  with  the  men ; 
but  that  era  in  evolution  has  not  been  reached 
yet. 

The  cigar  case  should  be  so  located  that  it 
can  be  seen  from  the  sidewalk.  This  often 
suggests  the  idea  of  smoking,  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  thought  of. 

Often  a  man  comes  in,  buys  a  cigar,  lights 
it,  and  then  leans  against  the  show-case  and 
smokes  a  while.  Now  if  the  show-case  was 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  store,  a  cloud  of 
smoke  would  dissipate  itself  throughout  the 
entire  room.  If  the  case  is  located  near  the 
door,  and  the  door  is  open,  much  of  the  smoke 
takes  the  directest  route  to  the  freer  realms 
outside.  Thus  we  frequently  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  the  entire  store  becoming  scented 
with  tobacco  smoke. 

Sometimes  a  man  comes  in  with  his  wife, 
and  while  she  is  making  her  purchases,  or  tele- 
phones, the  man  stands  near  the  front  entrance 
and  waits.  If  he  is  near  a  cigar  case  he  is  sub- 
jected to  its  suggestive  influence.     It  is  harder 


for  a  smoking  man  to  lean  against  a  cigar  case 
and  not  invest  in  some  of  its  contents  than  it 
is  for  a  woman  to  pass  up  a  bargain  sale — 
and  that's  going  some ! 

The  objection  is  often  made  that  if  a  case 
is  located  up  in  front  that  a  collection  of 
loafers  gathers  around  it,  and  this  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  women  customers  out  of  the 
store.  But  nowadays  there  are  few  "regu- 
lars;" far  less  than  there  used  to  be.  Cus- 
tomers understand  that,  the  proprietor  doesn't 
want  them  to  hang  around  and  smoke  up  the 
place,  and  they  are  usually  considerate  enough 
not  to  do  so. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  if  the  cigar 
case  was  located  about  midway  down  the  store 
it  would  give  the  clerks  a  better  opportunity  to 
make  other  sales,  besides  cigar  sales,  to  the 
same  man.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  his 
habit  to  come  in,  buy  a  cigar,  and  rush  out 
again.  If  the  cigar  counter  was  farther  into 
the  store  you  might  have  a  better  chance  to 
open  up  a  conversation  which  would  result  in 
increased  sales. 

But  this  point  may  be  easily  overcome  if 
certain  goods,  such  as  shaving  supplies,  etc., 
etc.,  are  neatly  displayed  on  top  of  the  cigar 
case.  Always  attach  price  tags  to  the  goods 
thus  displayed,  whether  such  goods  be  razors, 
razor  blades,  soaps  of  various  kinds,  cigar 
lighters — or  whatever  goods  they  may  be. 

Certain  breath  tablets,  or  liquids  for  hoarse- 
ness and  sore  throat,  may  be  displayed  to  ad- 
vantage. A  neat  sign  "For  Smokers'  Throats" 
helps  wonderfully. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  chance  for  dis- 
cussion. The  cigar  case  should  occupy  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  front  of  the  store. 

You  won't  lose  any  trade  by  placing  it  there ; 
you  will  lose  trade  if  you  put  it  anywhere  else. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  NEXT  CONTEST. 

This  department  is  in  the  hands  of  the  big  family  of  Bulletin  readers,  and  the  heartiest  co-operation 
is  earnestly  urged.     The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  contest: 

1  ■  Who  should  receive  the  highest  salary—  the  f irst-clasa  salesman  on  the  floor  in 
front,  or  the  licensed  prescription  clerk  in  the  rear  ?     Why  ?     Suhmuud  ip  Clifford  H.  RaJea, 

Utica,  N.   Y. 

2.  Can  an  ordinary  orug  store  secure  business  from  factories,  municipalities,  big 

business  concerns,  etc.;    and  if  so,  how  ?      Submitted  by  Walter  M.  Chase,  Bangor.  Me. 

For  the  best  answer  to  any  one  of  these  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  answers,  if 
printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Every  answer  must  be  at  least  500  words  long  and  in 
our  hands  by  September  1 0. 
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MEET  THE  CUSTOMER  AT   THE  DOOR. 

By  George  D.  Campbell. 

Cigar  customers  are  usually  in  a  hurry. 
They  come  right  in,  turn  around,  and  go  right 
out  again.  The  cigar  case  should  meet  them 
pretty  close  to  the  door. 

This  is  a  peculiar  fact  which  I  have  often  ob- 
served: a  man  will  walk  a  number  of  blocks 
in  order  to  make  a  purchase  at  his  favorite 
store — but  he  won't  walk  20  feet  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  store  to  buy  a  cigar ! 

In  the  case  itself,  every  box  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  cigars  are  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  so  that  the  labels  may  be  easily 
read.  It  is  a  good  idea,  also,  to  have  the  price 
attached  to  every  box. 

Even  the  man  who  smokes  one  brand  almost 
exclusively  likes  to  look  over  your  stock ;  likes 
to  note  the  new  brands  as  they  appear.  More 
than  that,  nearly  every  smoker  likes  to  pick  and 
choose — likes  to  make  the  clerk  feel  that  he  is 
a  judge  of  good  tobacco. 

In  a  store  where  the  volume  of  business  on 
this  particular  line  is  not  large  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  employment  of  a  special  clerk,  it  is 


desirable  to  have  the  cigar  case  located  where 
it  is  accessible  to  clerks  as  well  as  customers. 
When  a  man  comes  in,  the  clerk  should  beat 
him  to  the  cigar  case,  if  possible.  Now  this 
sometimes  is  not  possible,  in  very  large  stores. 
I  know  of  three  stores  where  the  cigar  case  is 
located  about  a  third  of  the  way  back  from  the 
door,  for  this  very  reason.  Were  it  located 
near  the  door,  the  customer  would  be  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  clerk  could  get  there.  In  such 
rare  instances  there  may  be  some  excuse  for 
having  the  cigar  counter  situated  pretty  well 
back  from  the  entrance ;  but,  as  I  stated,  these 
cases  are  rare. 

Many  men  will  walk  out  of  a  store,  rather 
than  call  a  clerk  to  get  them  a  cigar. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  cigar  counter 
near  the  soda  fountain.  Many  cigars  are  sold 
to  customers  who  drop  in  for  a  glass  of  soda. 
The  soda  clerk  can  make  these  sales  readily. 

Everything  about  the  cigar  counter  should 
be  neat,  clean,  and  attractive.  Many  sales  are 
made  by  displaying  goods  that  men  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in,  on  top  of  the  show- 
case. Short,  snappy  sign  cards  will  help  to 
catch  the  eye. 


What  is  the  Best  Method  of  Eliminating  Waste? 

Answer  to  a  question  announced  in  April. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Albert  H.  Parke. 

A  drug  business  and  a  steamboat  surely 
present  many  points  of  dissimilarity.  But  in 
one  particular  they  are  alike:  both  are  subject 
to  leaks.  If  the  leaks  in  a  steamboat  are  not 
stopped,  she  is  very  apt  to  sink.  So  is  a  drug 
business,  if  leaks  are  not  attended  to. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  waste  is  the  in- 
competent clerk — and  believe  me  he  is  some 
thorn  in  the  poor  old  druggist's  side!  He  is, 
at  best,  a  poor  salesman;  he  must  necessarily 
be  a  poor  salesman,  for  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  his  wares,  and  a  good  salesman  knows  his 
goods.  The  incompetent  clerk  usually  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  with  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  interests  of  his  employer.  He  is  a 
rank  waster  in  everything  he  undertakes.  He 
should  be  eliminated. 

All  of  us  without  exception  fall,  at  times,  in 
the  matter  of  extending  credit.  They  say  that 
the  druggist  is  a  particularly  easy  mark;  that 
he  carries  more  "dead  ones"  on  his  books  than 
are  carried  by  any  of  his  fellow  business  men. 


Such  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  I  do  not 
know.  But  at  any  rate,  too  much  credit  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  and  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, too  much  waste  follows. 

TIGHTEN    up! 

We  cannot  eliminate  credit  business  alto- 
gether—more's  the  pity ! — but  we  can  be  more 
careful.  And  thereby  will  one  bad  leak  be 
checked,  to  say  the  least. 

A  frequent  source  of  loss  is  in  forgetting  to 
enter  a  charge,  after  credit  has  been  extended. 
It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to 
fail  to  get  a  memorandum  of  this  nature  down 
on  the  book.  Very  often  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  do  so — there's  a  strong  feeling  that 
customers  must  not  be  left  waiting,  and 
coupled  with  this  is  the  constant  fear  that  some 
of  them  may  get  away  entirely.  The  tempta- 
tion is  to  rush  into  the  breach  and  trust  to  the 
memory  in  the  matter  of  making  the  charge. 
But  memory  often  fails,  and  many  a  dollar 
has  been  lost  in  this  manner. 

It  is  the  best  practice  to  make  the  charge 
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immediately  after  the  goods  have  been  sold, 
and  this  custom  should  be  made  an  absolute 
and  essential  part  of  the  clerk's  training. 

Slipshod  methods  of  collecting  is  another 
common  source  of  waste.  Many  an  account  is 
permitted  to  drag,  when  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
little  sharp  talk  in  connection  with  the  present- 
ing of  a  statement.  It  is  extremely  easy  not 
to  collect.  In  fact,  very  few  men  are  good 
collectors. 

Buying  unsalable  goods  is  something  that  no 
man  can  avoid;  nevertheless  it  is  a  frequent 
source  of  waste.  Taking  a  chance  occasionally 
is  all  right ;  but  taking  too  many  chances  is  all 
wrong.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  matter  of  buying. 

PUSH  SLOW-SELLING  GOODS. 

After  goods  are  bought  they  are  often  per- 
mitted to  become  unsalable.  They  are  not 
pushed  out  the  way  they  should  be ;  interest  in 
them  is  lost,  and  no  salesmanship  put  back 
of  them.  They  become  shop-worn,  frayed, 
ragged  and  dirty.  Much  of  their  value  is  thus 
wasted.  A  little  proper  forethought  would 
have  shown  the  necessity  of  extra  effort  in 


getting  rid  of  such  goods  before  they  could 
have  got  into  this  condition.  Proper  methods 
of  storing  them  would  have  done  much,  al^. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  rubber  goods. 
They  should  be  taken  care  of.  Otherwise  they 
will  get  into  such  shape  that  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  sell  them.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  waste,  at  best,  in  connection  with  a  drug- 
store stock  of  rubber  goods. 

Not  taking  discounts  is  another  source  of 
waste.  Most  business  men  nowadays  see  the 
wisdom  of  taking  advantage  of  discount  op- 
portunities, even  though  they  have  to  borrow 
the  money  with  which  to  do  it.  Others  are 
careless;  and  lack  of  forethought  in  this  par- 
ticular falls  little  short  of  constituting  a  leak. 

But  the  greatest  source  of  waste  of  all  is 
not  attending  to  business.  Take  any  man  with 
ordinary  ability,  let  him  conduct  his  business 
as  he  should,  and  he  will  discover  most  of  the 
sources  of  waste  as  they  appear.  But  let  him, 
on  the  other  hand,  stand  apart  from  his  busi- 
ness— not  attend  to  it — and  many  habits  of 
loss  will  creep  into  the  general  policy  which  he 
cannot  correct,  because  he  does  not  know  that 
they  exist. 


MY  BEST  PAYING 
SIDE-LINE— A  Fruit  Farm 


20th  Paper 

There  are  various  factors  which  may  enter 
into  the  choosing  of  a  side-line.  In  the  par- 
ticular instance  of  which  this  brief  paper  treats 
the  actuating  cause  was  ill-health. 

A  few  years  ago  I  did  not  have  the  best  of 
physical  well-being.  I  consulted  a  physician, 
and  he  advised  me  to  take  exercise  and  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air. 

This  advice  cost  me  $5.00,  and  I  began  to 
look  around  in  an  effort  to  determine  how  I 
could  get  my  money's  worth. 

Fresh  air  is  cheap,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  majority  of  drug  stores,  at  any  price. 

To  get  exercise  one  must  work  for  it. 

It  became  necessary  for  me  to  find  some- 
thing to  do ;  some  outdoor  work.  I  concluded 
that  I  was  not  likely  to  fellow  the  doctor's 
instructions  unless  there  was  some  incentive — 
some  object  in  view,  other  than  that  of  merely 
regaining  my  health. 

I  had  dropped  into  a  rut.  Had  become  more 
or  less  circumscribed  in  my  habits,  resembling, 


By  GEORGE  D.  CAMPBELL 

in  some  respects,  one  of  the  fixtures  in  my 
store. 

Just  at  the  opportune  moment  I  was  offered 
a  half -interest  in  a  fruit  farm  located  about 
four  miles  distant  from  my  place  of  business. 
I  decided  that  this  was  the  very  thing  with 
which  to  fill  the  doctor's  prescription. 

Here  was  something  over  which  I  could 
enthuse.  I  had  studied  botany,  chemistry,  and 
entomology  while  at  school,  and  was  decidedly 
interested  in  these  subjects.  One  can  make  as 
much  use  of  his  knowledge  of  these  branches 
on  a  fruit  farm  as  he  can  in  a  drug  store. 

I  derive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  mix- 
ing chemical  fertilizers,  insecticides,  fungi- 
cides, and  experimenting  with  them  on  my 
farm.  These  experiments  are  carried  on  in  the 
open  air  instead  of  in  a  hot,  stuffy  laboratory. 
Moreover,  I  can  work  with  real,  live,  growing 
plants,  instead  of  some  old  dried  leaves  and 
bark  from  the  wholesale  houses. 

A  four-mile  drive  out  into  the  country  once 
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or  twice  a  week,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in 
God's  pure  air  and  sunshine,  will  put  vim  and 
vigor  into  almost  any  run-down  druggist. 

Such  farm  work  as  plowing  and  hoeing 
potatoes,  and  so  on,  may  well  be  left  to  hired 
help.  But  aside  from  these  tasks  there  is  much 
light  work  to  be  done  on  a  fruit  farm  which 
isn't  anything  more  than  pleasant  exercise.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  more  agreeable  pastime  than 
pruning,  spraying,  grafting,  or  planting  a  few 
trees  occasionally,  and  then  watching  things 
grow!  In  the  fall,  gathering,  packing  and 
shipping  fruit  is  more  agreeable  still,  a  positive 
and  exhilarating  pleasure. 

Another  thing  about  fruit  farming  which 


hasn't  anything  in  particular  to  do  with  health, 
unless  it  can  be  connected  with  a  more  healthy 
bank  account,  is  the  fact  that  this  work  brings 
one  in  close  contact  with  his  soil-scratching 
contemporaries.  Farmers  like  to  buy  goods 
from  a  man  who  can  talk  crops.  They  like  to 
buy  fertilizers  and  spraying  material  from  one 
who  has  used  these  things,  and  can  discourse 
intelligently  concerning  them. 

I  have  found  the  work  well  suited  to  my 
needs.  I  have  regained  my  health  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  the  venture  has  proved 
profitable  in  addition.  I  wouldn't  exchange 
my  side-line  for  any  that  I  have  yet  heard  of, 
or  read  about. 


A  BEWILDERING 
WINDOW  DISPLAY 


A  bottle  so  incHned  that  its  contents  is  con- 
stantly running  out,  and  which  never  becomes 
empty — that,  surely,  is  novel  enough  to  excite 
interest. 

The  bottle  is  hung  in  plain  sight.     One  can 


By  HARRY  E.  FISHER 

Until  the  secret  gets  out,  crowds  will  gather 
about  the  window  and  speculate.  It  is  ex- 
tremely amusing  to  listen  to  some  of  the  wise 
deductions. 

We  installed  a  device  of  this  kind  in  connec- 


see  above,  below,  all  around  it.     Nothing,  ap-  tion  with  a  very  simple  display  of  thermos 

parently,  can  get  into  it.     Yet  water,  in  a  con-  bottles.     The  accompanying  reproduction  of  a 

tinuous  stream,  runs  out  of  it  all  the  day  long !  photograph   of    the   window   will   show    how 

A  miracle,  truly.  everything  appeared  when  it  was  set  in  place. 
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The  letters  comprising  the  word  Thermos  were 
cut  from  enameled  cardboard  and  sewed  to  the 
background.  A  camera  tripod  was  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  magic  bottle 
in  suspension.  A  sign,  bearing  prices,  was 
conspicuously  displayed. 

The  real  work  in  installing  this  window, 
however,  comes  in  in  properly  adjusting  those 
details  which  are  carefully  concealed.  To  aid 
in  the  explanation,  I  have  made  a  drawing. 

Below  the  floor  of  the  window  a  water-pipe 
is  run;  and  running  from  this  water-pipe  to  a 
funnel  hidden  in  the  box  is  a  rubber  tube  for 
the  water  to  pass  through.  Attached  to  the 
end  of  the  rubber  tube — the  latter  extends  over 
the  upper  edge  of  the  funnel — is  a  bent  glass 
tube  (hollow,  of  course)  which  is  so  shaped 
that  it  exactly  conforms  to  the  curve  in  a 
stream  of  water  which  would  naturally  run  out 
of  a  bottle. 

The  funnel  sets  into  a  drain  pipe. 

Now  turn  on  the  water.  The  stream  runs 
up  through  the  rubber  tube,  up  through  the 


glass  tube,  and  partly  fills  the  bottle.  The 
bottle  being  tipped,  the  water  runs  out  of  it  and 
down  the  outside  of  the  cjlass  tube,  completely 
obscuring  it.  \ 


A,  the  never-empty  bottle;  B,  bL-nt  glass  tube;  (',  rabber  tube 
connecting  water-pii)e  with  glass  tube ;  D,  funnel ;  E,  drain-pipe ; 
F,  water-pipe. 

Simple,  isn't  it?    A  mere  matter  of  patience 
and  adjustment !    Try  it. 


'GAINST  HEAVY  ODDS! 


No  man's  life  has  served  its  purpose,  has 
been  truly  successful  or  satisfactory,  which  has 
failed  to  add  something  of  value  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge,  or  has  in  some  way  been 
of  service  to  mankind. 

We  live  in  an  age  which  promises  much. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  serious  and  earn- 
est endeavor  received  greater  encouragement 
than  to-day.  Large  centers  of  learning  are  no 
longer  the  foci  from  which  alone  knowledge, 
the  result  of  painstaking  observation,  or  orig- 
inal research  and  experimentation  flows.  Koch 
made  his  epoch-producing  discoveries  and  an- 
nouncement from  a  hamlet  which  was  almost 
unknown.  There  he  patiently  worked  year 
after  year  with  high  ideals  which  he  attained 
because  of  his  persistence.  Beaumont  revolu- 
tionized the  physiology  of  the  stomach  from 
an  unknown  quarter.  McDowell  and  Marion 
Simms  in  the  remote  South  made  themselves 
immortal  because  they  studied  conditions 
which  they  met  faithfully  and  thoroughly; 
never  tiring,  they  worked  with  full  confidence 
in  their  ultimate  success.    Boerhaave  at  Ley- 


From   a   recent    addrea*    by 
DR.  HENRY  L.  ELSNER 

den  was  the  best  known  physician  on  the  East- 
ern Continent  and  brought  students  to  that 
small  center  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Von  Behring,  Pasteur,  Lister,  Metchnikoff, 
Flexner,  Ehrlich,  and  all  who  within  the  past 
century  have  illumined  medicine,  had  ideals 
and  would  have  reached  the  goal  and  attained 
greatness  wherever  stationed.  The  Mayos,  by 
their  industry,  skill,  and  ability  to  organize, 
have  erected  a  clinic  which  is  to-day  the  most 
renowned  on  the  Western  hemisphere,  in  a 
town  which  has  nothing  to  commend  it  but  the 
presence  of  these  men. 

There  is  not  one  of  you  who,  if  by  industry, 
ability  and  honesty  of  purpose  accomplishes 
more  than  the  average  man,  though  you  live 
at  the  four  corners,  away  from  the  busy  hum 
of  men,  cannot  achieve  success  which  will 
make  you  world-renowned.  You  must  rise 
above  mediocrity  if  you  would  succeed.  You 
must  dip  deeper  into  the  study  of  the  individ- 
ual subject  than  does  the  ordinary  student 
You  must  work  your  way  out  through  the 
quarries  by  diligence. 


GETTING  THE  MOST 

OUT  OF  CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 


Every  druggist  has  certain  regular  cigar  cus- 
tomers, and  much  as  he  may  value  the  trade  of 
this  contingent,  he  must  keep  constantly  alert 
to  gain  new  trade. 

In  his  efforts  to  increase  his  business  he  will 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  new  brands,  testing 
them  out  to  see  if  they  will  suit  his  trade.     He 
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what  they  want,  but  they  will  not  go  any  fur- 
ther than  they  have  to. 

One  merchant  found  that  his  business  in- 
creased considerably  after  he  removed  a  step 
which  had  formerly  been  part  of  the  entrance 
to  his  store,  lowering  the  floor  to  a  level  with 
the  sidewalk.     He  said  he  had  seen  people,  at- 


Cigar  department  in  the  store  of  the  Veach-C'hose  Drug  Co.,  Helena,  Mont. 


will  buy  with  the  very  best  of  judgment.  And 
yet  sometimes  he  will  fail  to  make  the  cigar 
department  yield  the  returns  it  should. 

The  connecting  link  between  a  really  good 
cigar  stock  and  the  cash  register  is  very  often 
to  be  found  in  the  proper  kind  of  fixtures. 
The  right  kind  of  cigar  case  is  almost  sure  to 
increase  sales. 

The  selection  of  the  right  kind  of  case  for 
the  cigar  department  depends  partially  on  the 
location  in  the  store  which  it  is  to  occupy. 
And  right  here  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  old  law  of  inertia.    Men  will  go  after 


tracted  by  something  in  his  show  window,  turn 
to  enter  the  store,  and  then  seemingly  change 
their  minds  and  pass  on  when  they  caught  sight 
of  the  step. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  cigar  department.  A 
few  confirmed  smoke  consumers  might  go 
'way  back  to  the  rear,  but  it  has  been  found 
better  to  have  the  cigar  case  near  the  entrance. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  CIGAR  CASE. 

There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  styles  from 
which  to  choose  the  cigar  case:  straight  cases 
of  any  length;  cases  with  one  or  two  round 
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corners;  angle,  or  "horseshoe,"  cases;  the  pop- 
ular L-shaped  case.  The  "horseshoe"  case  is 
not  very  common,  for  it  is  too  large  for  the 
ordinary  cigar  stock.  But  there  is  nothing 
more  effective  than  the  "L"  case. 

These  "L"  cases  can  be  bought  both  in  wood 
frame  and  all-plate-glass  styles,  and  can  be 
made  in  the  length  most  suitable  to  the  size  and 
conditions  of  the  store  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. They  are  not  usually  made  less  than 
ten  feet  long,  each  wing,  or  side,  measuring 
five  feet.  The  most  common  combination  is 
six  feet  by  six  feet,  although  they  frequently 
are  built  five  by  seven,  or  four  by  eight  feet  in 


marble.  The  effect  of  the  polished  plate  glass 
in  combination  with  the  pure  white  and  rich 
dark-green  marbles  is  extremely  artistic.  This 
same  case  is  also  built  with  a  twenty-four-inch 
base  of  any  one  kind  of  marble  desired. 

THE  CARE  OF  CIGARS. 

It  has  been  rightly  said  that  tobacco  is  the 
most  self-willed  plant  in  the  world,  and  its 
caprices  are  far  from  being  ended  when  it  is 
made  up  into  cigars.  Modern  scientific  methods 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  cigars  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  retail  store  in  prime  condition, 
but  too  often  lack  of  intelligent  handling  ut- 
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The  "  L  "  cigrar  case. 


length.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  them  with  a 
square  corner,  but  the  round  corner  is  con- 
sidered more  convenient  as  a  rule,  and  better 
adapted  to  displaying  the  goods. 

The  "L"  case  shown  in  the  illustration  is  of 
the  narrow  wood- frame  variety  with  a  four- 
inch  marble  base  which  adds  considerably  to  its 
appearance.  The  latter  ,does  not  show  the 
scratches  and  "kicks"  as  plainly  as  a  finished 
wood  base. 

Another  style  of  cigar  case  which  is  very 
effective,  and  really  beautiful,  is  the  all-plate- 
glass  case,  which  is  built  with  two  kinds  of 


terly  destroys  their  flavor  after  they  get  there. 

Cigars  should  be  kept  in  storage  humidors 
until  they  are  put  into  the  display  case. 

There  are  so  many  styles  of  modem  cigar 
cases  combining  effective  display  with  practi- 
cal humidor  equipment,  that  there  is  little  ex- 
cuse for  a  druggist  not  having  his  cigars  in 
first-class  smoking  condition  all  the  time. 

After  getting  a  good  case,  the  cigars  should 
be  kept  in  it,  and  not  on  it.  Occasional  win- 
dow trims  may  be  necessary,  but  cigars  lose 
their  aroma  so  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air 
that  this  practice  should  be  avoided.     Havana 
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cigars  are  especially  sensitive  and  require  the 
most  careful  treatment. 

Cases  with  separate  zinc-lined  compartments 
in  the  base  can  be  obtained  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  keep  domestic  cigars,  mixed  cigars 
and  Havanas  apart  from  each  other,  and  each 
under  just  the  right  conditions.  This  is  very- 
important,  for  Havanas  must  be  kept  very 
moist,   while   the   mixed   cigars  do   not   need 


ment.  It  is  important  that  little  things  like  the 
cutter,  the  lighter,  and  matches  should  be 
within  easy  reach  of  the  customer.  The  best 
arrangement  is  to  have  a  tobacco  wall  case  of 
the  type  which  has  a  cash  register  compart- 
ment. Then  the  clerk  need  merely  turn  around 
to  register  his  sale  and  get  the  change. 

When  the  store  is  not  large  enough  to  war- 
rant both  a  wall  and  a  floor  case,  and  vet  needs 


Cigar  counter  in  the  Colleton  Pharmacy,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


much  moisture,  and  domestics  should  be  kept 
dry. 

IDEAL  CIGAR  DEPARTMENT. 

An  ideal  arrangement  for  a  cigar  depart- 
ment consists  of  a  floor  case  for  cigar  display, 
and  a  wall  case  for  tobacco  with  separate  cigar- 
ette compartments.  Cigarettes  and  smoking 
tobacco  must  never  be  put  in  the  same  com- 
partment with  cigars,  for  they  will  invariably 
spoil  the  flavor  of  the  latter. 

Nowhere  in  the  drug  store  is  good  service 
more  to  be  desired  than  in  the  cigar  depart- 


more  display  space,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep 
the  cigars  in  the  regular  floor  case,  and  buy  a 
small  all-plate-glass  case  for  the  display  of 
cigarettes.  These  little  cases  can  be  placed  on 
top  of  the  cigar  case ;  are  very  convenient  and 
are  really  ornamental.  They  can  be  bought  in 
lengths  from  two  to  five  feet,  with  or  without 
a  plate-glass  shelf. 

There  is  no  one  rule  which  is  guaranteed  to 
bring  success;  but  proper  equipment  and  at- 
tractive display  will  surely  help.  It  is  very 
often  a  mistaken  policy  to  "try  to  get  along." 


4> 


PERSONALITY 
AND  PACKAGES 


Personality  is  one  of  the  chief  assets  in  the 
retail  drug  business.  Outside  of  the  large 
cities,  where  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  transient, 
it  will  be  found  an  almost  invariable  rule  that 
the  man  with  the  good  drug  business  is  the  man 
with  the  good  personality.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  essential  that  the  proprietor  should  be  on  the 
job ;  either  that,  or  have  some  one  in  his  place 
whose  personality  equals,  or  exceeds,  his  own. 

A  man's  personality  should  transcend  the 
confines  of  his  mere  physical  frame  and  should 
prevade  every  corner  and  every  department  of 
his  store.  It  should  show  itself  in  the  kind  of 
goods  handled ;  in  the  kind  of  fixtures  by  which 
the  goods  are  displayed ;  in  the  windows ;  at  the 
soda  fountain ;  it  should  be  everywhere,  a  pul- 
sating, dominating  influence. 

A  man's  personality  may  be  shown,  to  a  de- 
gree, by  his  dress;  by  the  personnel  of  his 
clerical  staff;  by  the  color  of  his  wrapping 
paper;  by  the  appearance  of  the  package,  as 
the  customer  carries  it  out. 

There  is  a  world  of  advertising  to  be  gained 
from  a  well-wrapped  bottle,  from  a  neat 
package  of  any  kind.  In  fact,  nowadays,  the 
public  looks  for  these  things,  and  the  man  who 
is  not  particular  concerning  them  is  not  apt  to 
be  successful  very  long.  It  is  the  efficient  man, 
or  store,  that  gets  the  business.  And  a  neat 
package  is  a  mark  of  efficiency. 

Not  long  ago,  when  riding  on  a  street-car,  I 
saw  a  very  stout  woman  who  held  a  package 
in  her  hand.  The  paper  on  the  outside  showed 
it  to  be  drug-store  paper.  By  some  mischance 
the  woman  dropped  this  package.  Inside  the 
paper  was  a  flimsy,  cheap  box.  The  paper 
broke,  the  lid  of  this  box  came  off,  and  a  part 
of  its  contents  spilled  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
car.  The  woman  turned  to  her  neighbor  and 
said:  "That  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  go 
to  Smith's.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
cheap,  and  I  guess  he  is!" 

Now  I  know  Smith;  I  have  been  in  his 
store  often.  I  have  seen  him  wrap  bottles  in 
newspapers;  in  fact,  on  a  certain  table  in  his 
back  room  is  kept  a  pile  of  newspapers  just 


By  peiu:y  c  imck 

for  that  purpose — the  wrapping  of  packages. 
Not  all  packages  are  wrapped  with  newspapers, 
do  not  understand  that;  but  in  certain  cases 
where  Smith  thinks  it  doesn't  matter  much,  he 
tries  to  save  a  little  by  economizing  on  paper. 

Smith's  entire  service  is  cheap.  He  buys 
cheap  bottles  and  cheap  boxes. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  a  neighboring  city,  and 
while  there  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  a  drug 
store.  It  was  not  a  large  store,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  best  arranged  places  I  have  ever 
been  in.  They  were  busy  there,  ton — four  of 
them. 

Smith's  store,  back  home,  came  to  my  mind, 
and  I  smiled.  Here  was  a  place  where  every- 
thing was  operated  on  an  entirely  different 
plan.  Nothing  but  the  best,  I  stood  ready 
to  wager,  was  ever  used,  in  any  shape  or  man- 
ner ;  and  there  was  a  crisp,  businesslike,  touch- 
and-go  spirit  which  sent  a  man's  pulse-beat  up 
a  notch  or  two  and  straightened  his  spine. 

I  walked  back  toward  the  wrapping  counter 
and  stood  waiting.  I  saw  a  clerk  come  from 
the  prescription  department  with  an  attractive 
little  box  in  his  hand.  It  had  the  druggist's 
ad.  on  all  sides  of  it.  The  clerk  wrapped  it 
deftly  and  gave  it  to  the  lady,  who  put  it  in 
her  purse.  It  was  small  and  flat  and  took  up 
very  little  room,  producing  merely  a  bulge  or 
wart  effect. 

Next,  another  clerk  came  out  with  a  bottle 
in  his  hand,  and  in  this  bottle  was  a  nice,  long, 
solid  cork  and  a  plain,  honest-looking  label. 
This  bottle  was  slipped  into  a  folding  box  that 
was  lined  with  corrugated  paper. 

I  knew  that  this  store  gave  good  service.  I 
did  not  need  to  be  told  it,  and  I  did  not  need 
to  read  it ;  just  to  come  into  the  store  one  felt 
it.  This  business  was  built  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion, and  while  I  was  not  sure  that  the  proprie- 
tor was  present,  I  nevertheless  knew  that  he 
possessed  personality  plus,  and  that  he  radiated 
it  throughout  the  establishment. 

The  neatness  of  the  packages  coming 
from  his  prescription  department  was  enough 
to  tell  the  tale,  had  there  been  nothing  else. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


A  LETTER  AND  A  REPLY. 
To  the  Editors : 

For  a  great  many  years  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  your  valuable  magazine,  and  I  always  find 
it  very  interesting.  I  note  that  many  brother 
druggists  write  you,  on  occasion,  for  advice, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  the  privilege  of  assum- 
ing an  equal  right.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
what's  the  matter  with  my  business,  and  ad- 
vise me  as  to  what,  in  your  opinion,  I  ought 
to  do. 

I  seem  to  have  a  fairly  good  trade ;  I  attend 
strictly  to  business;  advertise  as  much  as  1 
think  I  ought;  and  yet  somehow  I  don't  seem 
able  to  get  ahead. 

Our  town  has  a  population  of  2500,  and 
there  are  two  other  drug  stores  besides  mine. 
I  know  that  I  have  the  best  business  of  the 
three,  although  I  have  no  soda  fountain.  The 
other  two  have.  There  are  five  physicians, 
four  of  whom  write  prescriptions,  and  all  four 
are  with  me.  My  store  is  the  oldest  in  the 
city;  in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  the  oldest  in  the 
county;  and  it  has  always  enjoyed  a  good 
reputation. 

I  bought  the  store  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
at  that  time  there  was  only  one  other  store 
here.  I  paid  a  little  less  than  $3000  for  it;  a 
lump  sum,  no  invoice  being  taken.  I  paid,  per- 
haps, a  little  more  than  the  place  was  worth; 
but  it  looked  like  a  good  buy,  and  I  think  it 
was.  I  went  into  the  venture  without  a  cent ; 
a  relative  signed  papers  with  me. 

Now,  during  all  these  years  I  have,  as  above 
stated,  enjoyed  a  good  business.  The  table 
which  I  am  enclosing  will  show  that  in  spite 
of  the  coming  of  the  new  store  I  have  held  my 
trade.  My  business  last  year  was,  with  one 
exception,  the  best  it  has  been  during  the  four- 
teen-year period. 

Since  starting  I  have  bought  the  store  build- 
ing I  occupy,  the  consideration  being  $3000.  I 
have  paid  $1000  on  it,  and  still  owe  the  bal- 
ance. This  building  is  worth  at  least  $4000 
now;  perhaps  I  could  get  more  for  it  if  I  put  it 


on  the  market.  I  have  also  bought  a  home.  I 
have  in  it  about  $4000,  on  which  I  owe  $2000. 
On  these  two  loans  I  am  paying  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  indebt- 
edness I  also  owe  the  banks  $6500,  on  which 
I  am  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 
Part  of  this  latter  loan  is  for  a  farm  I  am 
interested  in.  I  figure  that  in  this  deal  I  have 
an  equity  of  about  $1800. 

I  try  my  best  to  keep  my  bills  paid  with  the 
wholesale  houses,  but  I  find  it  impossible,  at 
times,  to  take  advantage  of  discounts.  I  keep 
pretty  well  paid  up,  though,  and  my  credit  is 
good. 

I  am  not  a  spender;  never  leave  town;  just 
stay  on  the  job  and  hammer  away  all  the  time; 
and  I  figure  that  I  ought  to  be  making  better 
headway. 

My  fixtures  are  not  modern  and  my  store  is 
not  entirely  up-to-date.  Both  the  other  stores 
excel  mine  in  this  particular.  I  am  sometimes 
inclined  to  think  that  if  I  put  in  new  fixtures 
such  a  move  might  increase  my  trade  to  some 
extent  and  assist  me  in  making  a  better  show- 
ing. I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  if  such  a  move 
would  be  advisable.  I  can  get  the  money  to 
fix  up  with,  if  it  is  thought  best.  What  do  you 
think? 

On  the  whole  I  seem  to  be  at  a  standstill, 
as  far  as  getting  out  of  debt  goes.  I  have 
been  offered  a  position  paying  $1200  the  first 
year,  with  prospects  for  advance,  and  I  am 
somewhat  tempted  to  close  out  my  entire  hold- 
ings, get  free  from  all  obligations,  and  breathe 
easy.  But  I  like  the  drug  business;  would 
much  prefer  my  own  business  to  any  other. 

Now  what  shall  I  do?  This  is  a  long  letter 
and  I  have  burdened  you  with  a  great  deal,  I 
know.  But  if  you  will  give  the  matter  a  little 
thought  and  attention  I  will  appreciate  it  very 
much.  J,  B.  N. 

REPLY   BY   THE   EDITORS. 

There  would  seem  to  be  but  one  response  to  make, 
and  that  can  be  made  very  briefly:  retrench. 

No  legitimate  drug  business,  the  annual  gross  re- 
ceipts of  which  are  $9204.95,  and  the  net  profit  of 
which  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thous- 
and dollars,  can  stand  the  drain  of  a  yearly  interest 
tax  of  $750—8  per  cent  on  $6500;  6  per  cent  on  $4000. 

The  reasonable  thing  to  do,  it  would  seem,  would  be 
to  get  out  from  under,  if  possible. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  our  correspondent  is 
barely  holding  his  own.  What  he  takes  in  with  one 
hand  he  pays  out  with  the  other. 

The   figures    supplied    show    that   he   owes   $10,500, 
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plus  what  indebtedness  there  may  be  to  wholesale 
houses,  if  any.  We  will  assume  the  amount  to  be 
$10,500,  $2000  of  which  he  owes  on  his  home,  $2000 
on  his  store  building,  and  $6500  to  the  banks. 

Against  this  we  will  set  his  assets:  stock  and  fix- 
tures, $5000;  store  building,  $4000;  equity  in  farm, 
$1800;  home,  $4000.  Total,  $14,800.  The  difference 
is  $4300. 

In  other  words,  our  correspondent's  present  worth 
does  not  quite  equal  the  value  of  his  stork  and  fix- 
tures. 

Now  why  not  sell,  if  possible,  the  store  building  and 
the  farm  equity?  Such  a  move,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures supplied,  would  bring  in  $5800.  This  would  re- 
duce the  indebtedness  to  $5000.  No  man  ought  to  pay 
more  than  6  per  cent  interest.  This  would  curtail  in- 
terest obligation  to  $300  a  year. 

Of  course  there  would  be  the  matter  of  rent,  which 
is  placed  in  the  expense  account  before  us  at  $30  a 
month — $360  a  year.  But  it  is  sometimes  better  to  pay 
rent,  with  prospects  ahead  of  getting  into  a  position 
to  make  some  real  money,  than  it  is  to  struggle  year 
after  year  for  the  mere  privilege  of  keeping  afloat. 

Should  our  correspondent  sell  his  home,  also,  he 
would  be  able  to  start  afresh  with  practically  a  clean 
stock.  He  should  then  be  able  to  make  a  good  living 
and,  in  addition,  put  something  like  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  bank  each  year. 

All  of  the  above  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  figures  supplied  are  accurate  and  that  there  is  no 
boom  in  prospect  for  the  little  city  with  the  three  drug 
stores.  If  there  is  to  be  a  marked  rise  in  values  dur- 
ing the  next  three  or  four,  or  even  ten,  years,  or  if 
there  is  any  chance  of  our  correspondent's  business  in- 
creasing materially,  it  might  be  well  to  continue  the 
process  of  hanging  on.  Otherwise  we  can  see  no  justi- 
fication for  it. 


AN  AMERICAN  DRUG  STORE  IN  CHINA. 
To  the  Editors: 

I  am  mailing  you  a  photograph  of  our  Amer- 
can.  drug  store  out  here  in  China.  This  is  the 
only  American  store  in  all  China,  and  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  farthest  in  the  world  away 
from  Detroit,  Chung  King  is  1500  miles  up 
the  river  Yangtse  from  Shanghai,  the  latter 
being  China's  largest  and  most  important  sea- 
port. We  have  been  in  business  here  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  we  are  gaining  stead- 
ily.   Our  capital  at  the  present  is  $25,000, 

The  population  of  this  inland  port  is  half  a 
million,  and  Chung  King  is  known  as  a  great 
drug  center  of  China,  the  largest  part  of  its 
exports  being  crude  drugs.  We  produce  good 
rhubarb,  gentian,  licorice  rCot,  nutgalls,  nux 
vomica,  cantharides,  capsicum,  and  a  number 
of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
the  space  at  command. 

West    China,   or   Szechuen    Province,    fur- 


nishes one  of  the  best  fields  for  exploitation  of 
foreign  drug  products  that  can  be  found  any- 
where. Since  the  revolution,  three  years  ago. 
the  demand  for  such  products  has  greatly  in- 
creased, due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  army 
medical  attendants  are  wholly,  or  at  least  par- 
tially, foreign-trained.  The 'Chinese  have  al- 
ways been  great  believers  in  the  efficacy  of 
drugs;  the  more  nauseous  they  arc  tlu-  b.-ttr-r 


The  store. 

Still,  since  the  introduction  of  tablets  and  pills, 
their  faith  in  bitter  stuff  is  somewhat  on  the 
wane. 

We  handle  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  pills,  tab- 
lets, and  fluidextracts.  We  get  drug  sundries 
from  New  York,  and  some  of  our  stock  drugs 
from  England  and  Germany. 

I  may  add  in  closing  that  I  have  always 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy.  It  connects  me,  in  a  sense,  with 
home.  LeRoy  W.  McCartney. 

Chung  King,  West  China. 


FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SYLLABUS 

COMMITTEE. 
To  the  Editors : 

Pursuant  to  the  formal  vote  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus,  I 
am  sending  you  under  other  cover  official  copy 
No.  503,  with  the  Committee's  compliments. 

I  also  enclose  leaflet  five  for  further  in- 
formation with  the  request  that  you  bring 
this  book  to  the  attention  of  your  readers. 
There  is  no  profit  to  the  Committee  in  this 
transaction,  for  the  publication  is  barely  paid 
for  by  the  sales. 

For  the  advancement  of  pharmaceutical  edu- 
cation will  you  emphasize  the  value  of  the 
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work  to  teachers,  to  examiners,  and  to  stu- 
dents? 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  following 
facts  regarding  the  Syllabus: 

First:  It  is  the  first  Syllabus  ever  pub- 
lished of  a  national  character.  Its  emblem 
typifies  the  fact.  That  53  State  boards  and 
more  than  75  schools  of  pharmacy  could  unite 
in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
in  the  organization  of  a  National  Committee, 
prosecute  studies  through  a  period  of  years, 
and  publish  a  book  to  be  adopted  by  the  schools 
of  pharmacy  and  by  the  boards  of  pharmacy 
for  the  guidance  of  both  in  the  preparation  of 
students  and  their  examinations,  seems  note- 
worthy. 

Second :  It  is  the  first  Syllabus  to  stand  the 
strain  of  revision  under  a  reorganized  Com- 
mittee. That  the  Committee  could  agree  upon 
courses  of  study,  subjects  to  be  found  therein, 
detail  outlines  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  each 
in  hours  per  week  and  weeks  per  year;  could 
perfect  a  Syllabus  in  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects, plan  for  their  intelligent  presentation, 
advise  the  adoption  of  modern  methods  with 
suitable  equipment  in  laboratories  and  libraries, 
seems  a  work  of  no  little  magnitude  and  of 
far-reaching  influence. 

Third:  It  is  the  first  Syllabus  success- 
fully published  by  a  Committee  without  the 
financial  backing  of  a  parent  body.  That  this 
work  could  be  issued  without  fight  or  bequest, 
without  aid  of  advertisement,  of  personal  con- 
tributions, and  that  the  expenses  of  individ- 
uals were  contributed  without  hope  of  return, 
seems  the  highest  form  of  disinterested  service. 

Fourth:  The  copyright  is  owned  by  the 
Committee.  Every  copy  issued  represents  the 
disinterested  effort  and  the  personal  funds  of 
more  than  a  score  of  workers  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Washington,  from  Canada  to  Cuba. 

Fifth:  At  this  date  the  second  edition  has 
been  discussed,  approved,  and  adopted  by  the 
Indiana  State  Board  and  the  Indiana  schools, 
by  the  New  York  State  Board  and  the  New 
York  Pharmaceutical  Council;  by  the  Buffalo 
School  and  by  the  Missouri  Board.  The  Flor- 
ida Board  has  reaffirmed  its  approval;  the 
Nebraska  Board  has  deferred  action  till  all  its 
members  could  get  copies ;  the  Alabama  Board 
has  deferred  action  to  the  October  meeting; 
and  the  Oklahoma  Board  will  bring  it  up  for 
approval  at  the  July  meeting. 

The  Committee  therefore  bespeaks  the  earn- 


est and  intelligent  cooperation  of  all  interested 
in  the  cause  of  higher  pharmaceutical  educa- 
tion. Very  respectfully  yours, 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  Secretary. 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — Instead  of  re-phrasing  Dr. 
Taylor's  letter  in  our  own  language,  we  prefer  to  let 
him  speak  for  himself.  What  he  says  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Syllabus  is  well  deserved,  and  the  book  should 
be  adopted  and  used  by  every  board  of  pharmacy  and 
college  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  It  represents 
the  one  link  uniting  the  boards  and  the  colleges  in  a 
combined  effort  to  unify  and  advance  educational  stand- 
ards. The  book  costs  $1.35  post-paid,  and  may  be  se- 
cured from  Dr.  Taylor  at  2  Woodlawn  avenue,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.] 


WASPS  AND  SALOL. 


To  the  Editors : 

Some  years  ago  the  Bulletin  carried  a  de- 
partment in  which  unusual  store  experiences 
were  exploited.  I,  for  one,  disliked  to  see  this 
department  dropped;  I  have  not  seen  it  lately. 
I  always  enjoyed  reading  those  funny,  or  un- 
usual, experiences. 

As  man  has  progressed  along  the  long  lane 
of  evolution,  he  seems  to  have  lost,  to  a  degree,, 
some  of  his  senses — particularly  the  sense  of 
smell.  But  once  in  a  while,  out  from  some  sub- 
conscious past,  the  old  sense  will  bob  up  with 
renewed  vigor.  I  am  going  to  give  a  personal 
experience  which  illustrates  this. 

Years  ago,  when  I  started  to  learn  the  drug" 
business,  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to- 
make  a  tour  of  inspection  around  the  store  in 
which  I  had  found  employment.  I  came  across 
a  salol  bottle  just  before  completing  my  jour- 
ney. I  removed  the  cork  and  took  a  "whiff." 
I  took  the  second  "whiff,"  for  the  first  one 
reminded  me  of  some  familiar  odor  I  did  not 
at  first  recognize.  After  a  while  it  came  to  me 
that  this  odor  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
wasp. 

Five  long  years  rolled  by  (and  you  all 
know  how  long  they  were),  when  one  day  the 
phone  rang,  and  on  responding  I  found  that 
one  of  our  best  customers  was  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  and  wanted  to  place  an  order 
but  did  not  know  what  to  call  for.  This  is 
what  he  said: 

"Send  me  over  some  of  those  tablets  that 
smell  so  much  like  a  wasp." 

I  began  to  scratch  my  head,  trying  to  figure 
out  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  the 
man  had  in  mind,   but  could  not  do  so  im- 
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mediately.  I  told  him  that  he  had  mc  up  a 
tree.  He  responded:  "I  thought  a  druggist 
knew  the  smell  of  all  of  the  drugs  made.  Now 
what  I  want  smells  exactly  like  a  wasp.  They 
are  little  tablets  and  I  use  them  for  headache." 

Then  it  came  to  me,  all  in  a  flash — salol ! 

I  sent  him  the  salol  tablets,  then  called  him 
up  and  told  him  that  if  they  were  not  right  to 
return  them.  He  called  later  and  stated  that 
I  had  hit  it. 

How  is  that  for  a  drug-store  experience? 

Hinton,  W.  Va.  ChARLES  E.   HaLL. 


ELIXIR  OF  I.  Q.  AND  S. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  submitting  with  this  communication 
a  million-dollar  formula  for  that  heart- 
breaker,  elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine. 
If  instructions  are  followed  to  the  letter,  the 
result  will  be  a  beautiful  dark  olive-green 
color,  and  in  addition  an  absolutely  permanent 
preparation.  Each  teaspoon ful  will  contain  4 
grains  of  phosphate  of  iron,  3^  grain  of  phos- 
phate of  quinine,  and  1/64  grain  of  strych- 
nine.    The  formula: 

Ferric  phosphate,  soluble 4  ounces. 

Quinine  phosphate  1  ounce. 

Str>xhnine  phosphate  16  grains. 

Pot.  citrate  J/2  ounce. 

Spirit  of  orange,  comp 1  drachm. 

Alcohol   2  pints. 

Syrup  4  pints. 

Water q.  s.  1  gallon. 

Mix  as  follows :  Dissolve  the  phosphate  of  iron  in 
about  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  to  cool  add  the  remain- 
der of  the  water.  To  this  solution  add  the  syrup.  Next 
dissolve  the  phosphate  of  quinine  and  the  phosphate  of 
strychnine  in  alcohol,  adding  the  compound  spirit  of 
orange.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  add  the  citrate  of  pot- 
ash, and  shake.  Add  3^  ounce  of  kaolin  and  filter 
through  well-wetted  paper. 

This  preparation  will  always  be  uniform  in 
color,  odor,  and  strength.  And  it's  easy  to 
make.  A.  P.  Spero,  Ph.G. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COMPOUND  SOLUTION  OF  CRESOL. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  experienced  ccnsiderable  trouble 
when  making  compound  solution  of  cresol  in 
obtaining  a  clear  solution,  and  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  due  to  the  quality  of 
the  linseed  oil  which  I  was  using,  so  I  tried  the 


substitution  of  cottonseed  oil  with  surprisingly 
satisfactory  results. 

I  obtained  a  clear,  sparkling  product  which 
after  being  kept  six  months  has  showed  no 
signs  of  murkiness,  and  di^^' '- -  perfectly  in 
all  proportions  of  water. 

I  vary  slightly  from  the  official  process,  in 
that  I  let  the  soap  stand  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours  before  adding  the  cresol.  It  is  a 
little  slower,  but  is  much  more  certain  of  per- 
fect saponification. 

Doubtless  others  have  tried  the  substitu- 
tion of  cottonseed  oil  for  linseed  oil,  but  I  have 
never  noticed  a  mention  of  it  in  any  drug 
journal.  John  C.  Endress. 

Crown  Point,   Ind. 


AN  ECONOMICAL  CUSTOMER. 

To  the  Editors : 

Every  druggist  doubtless  has  many  amusing 
experiences    with   thrifty   and    frugal-minded 
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folk.  The  attached  order  explains  itself  and 
points  its  own  moral.  Here  is  a  woman  who 
evidently  disliked  paying  for  a  bottle. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  ChaRLES   L.    McBrIDE. 


THREE  BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  put  aside  the  July  Bulletin  for  later  read- 
ing and  was  surprised  to  learn  just  now  that 
I  had  been  awarded  first  prize  in  the  adver- 
tising contest. 

I  thank  you,  and  trust  that  when  you  publish 
the  ads.  they  will  prove  of  some  benefit  to 
your  readers. 

We  find  the  money  we  spend  in  advertising 
to  pay  us  handsomely,  and  we  attribute  our 
growing  business  largely  to  the  fact  that  we 
make  it  a  rule  to  deal  honestly,  charge  rea- 
sonably, and  in  our  advertising  to  always  tell 
the  truth.  Chas.  T.  Haas, 

Adv.   Mgr.    for   the   H.  J.    Sher\vood   Co..   aeveland, 
Ohio. 
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BELIEVES  IN  A  FOUR-DAY  MEETING. 

By  M.    I.   WlLBERT. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  for  June,  1914,  Harry 
B.  Mason  publishes  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Council  in 
which  he  makes  certain  suggestions  in  regard  to  pro- 
spective changes  in  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  In  a  general  way  I  wish 
to  indorse  heartily  the  suggestions  he  makes,  and  will 
endeavor  to  outline  as  nearly  as  possible  my  thoughts 
in  regard  to  practical  changes  that  should  be  made  at 
the  present  time  or  in  the  very  near  future. 

As  I  see  it,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  should  not  con- 
clude its  meetings  in  four  days,  allowing  the  two  addi- 
tional days  of  the  week  for  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Faculties  and  the  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy.  My  suggestions  for  a  programme  would  be 
as  follows : 

Monday,  9  a.m..  Council  meeting. 

Monday,  2  p.m.,  first  general  session  restricted  to 
the  annual  address  of  the  President  and  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries for  the  selection  of  members  of  the  nominat- 
ing committee. 

Intermission  of  fifteen  minutes  for  the  selection  of 
members  of  the  nominating  committee,  then  reconvening 
the  Association  for  the  second  general  session.  At  this 
second  general  session,  the  report  of  committees  should 
be  received  and  referred  to  either  the  Sections  of  the 
Association  or  to  the  Council. 

Monday  evening,  at  8,  meeting  of  the  nominating 
committee;  9  p.m.,  reception. 

Tuesday,  9.12  a.m.,  simultaneous  sessions  of  the  Sec- 
tions on  Scientific  Papers,  Education  and  Legislation, 
Practical  Pharmacy,  and  Commercial  Interests. 

Tuesday,  2.5  p.m.,  simultaneous  sessions  of  all  Sec- 
tions. 

Tuesday  evening,  8  P.M.  to  ?  A.M.,  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

Wednesday,  9.12  a.m.,  simultaneous  sessions  of  all 
the  Sections. 

Wednesday,  2.5  p.m.,  simultaneous  sessions  of  all 
the  Sections. 

Wednesday  evening,  8  p.m.  to  ?  a.m.,  meeting  of 
Council. 

Thursday,  9.12  a.m.,  simultaneous  sessions  of  all 
Sections. 

Thursday,  p.m.,  concluding  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion, report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  fol- 
lowed by  adjournment. 

A  programme  along  the  lines  suggested  would  in- 
volve considerable  pruning  that  would,  I  think,  ma- 
terially improve  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 
It  would  eliminate,  among  others,  the  Section  on 
Pharmacopoeias  and  Formularies,  which  I  believe  is 
quite  unnecessary.  Personally,  I  would  prefer  to  re- 
strict the  activities  of  the  Association  to  three  sections 
and  to  eliminate  the  so-called  Section  on  Commercial 
Interests.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  pharma- 
cists   are    either   practical    pharmacy   or   they    are  not 


pharmaceutical  at  all,  and  if  not  pharmaceutical  have 
no  room  and  no  place  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  The  discussion  of  profitable  side-lines, 
whether  of  the  lunch-counter  type  of  the  chicken-feed 
variety,  or  fake  jewelry,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  pharmacy,  and  should  not  be  recognized  in  an  or- 
ganization designed  primarily  to  discuss  pharmaceutical 
problems. 

My  programme  w'ould  also  eliminate  the  House  of 
Delegates,  which  has  no  legitimate  room  or  place  for 
existence,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Council 
already  contains  some  thirty-eight  or  forty  members, 
with  provisions  for  a  further  increase,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  latter  body  is  quite  sufficiently  repre- 
sentative of  the  membership  at  large  to  take  care  of  any 
business  that  may  be  referred  to  it. 

This  programme  also  eliminates  the  so-called 
Women's  Section  which,  as  I  understand,  is  not  legally 
a  part  of  the  Association  at  the  present  time.  While 
there  can  be  absolutely  no  objection  to  an  official  or 
non-official  Women's  Auxiliary,  there  is,  as  T  under- 
stand it,  no  provision  in  the  constitution  or  by-laws  of 
the  Association  that  provides  for  election  or  recogni- 
tion of  non-members  of  the  Association  as  members  of 
a  Section  or  as  officers  of  a  Section. 

I  quite  agree  with  others  that  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  should  be  devoid  of 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  "gabfests,"  and  should  be 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  really  worth-while 
material  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Association  and 
make  for  progress  in  the  sciences  of  our  calling. 


WOULD  RETAIN  THE  COMMERCIAL 

SECTION. 

By  F.  M.  Apple. 

Concerning  the  suggestions  made  by  Harry  B. 
Mason  I  wish  to  state  that  I  indorse  the  following  ones 
without  reserve:  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  U, 
and  14.*  I  would  modify  No.  5  so  that  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  committee  reports  be  presented  to  the  Council 
for  its  consideration  and,  if  deemed  wise  by  it,  re- 
ferred to  the  Association  for  discussion. 

Before  adopting  No.  12,  provision  must  be  made  to 
protect  the  material  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  No.  15  is  a  very  radical  move  and 
should  be  given  serious  attention  before  its  adoption. 
This  proposed  move  indicates  the  necessity  of  using 
very  great  care  in  selecting  presiding  officers  for  the 
several  sections.  It  might  be  well  to  have  an  Advisory 
Board,  chosen  by  the  Council,  to  censor  the  nominees 
for  presiding  officers  of  the  several  sections  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  Association. 

I  most  heartily  indorse  the  idea  of  abolishing  the 
Section  on  Pharmacopoeias  and  Formularies,  as  its  work 
comes  under  the  scope  of  the  Committee  on  Practical 
Pharmacy  and  Dispensing  mostly,  hence  you  very  ma- 
terially weaken  this  Section,  wliich  is  most  unfortunate 
indeed. 

Until  it  is  proved  that  another  Section  can  properly 
look  after  the  questions  that  now  are  the  property  of 
the  Committee  on  Commercial  Interests,  I  am  opposed 
to  discontinuing  the  oldest  section  of  the  Association. 


*See  page  254  of  the  June  Bulletin. 
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It  was  established  in  1887,  when  the  Association  was  only 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  has  continued  to  be  a  vital 
part  of  the  Association's  activities.  It  is  needed  more 
to-day  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  all  that  is  required 
is  proper  supervision  and  direction.  The  bread-and- 
butter  line  is  too  prominent  a  part  in  the  life  of  the 
majority  of  our  members  to  be  treated  lightly.  What 
is  demanded  to-day  is  the  possibility  of  practically  ap- 
plying one's  knowledge  to  gain  an  honorable  living,  and 
provide  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day. 


MOVES   TO   CHANGE  THE   WOMEN'S 
SECTION. 

By  Hugh  Craig. 

I  am  impressed  with  Mr.  Wilbert's  communication, 
and  I  believe  that  for  the  most  part  his  suggestions  are 
eood  ones.  There  is  a  real  and  growing  necessity  for 
-ome  change  in  the  procedure  of  the  Association,  to 
obviate  a  great  deal  of  wasting  of  time  and  to  coordi- 
nate the  interests  of  the  various  sections.  While  Mr. 
Wilbert  suggests  a  great  many  simultaneous  sessions,  I 
believe  that  this  matter  could,  be  adjusted  each  year 
quite  satisfactorily. 

I  particularly  favor  his  suggestion  to  eliminate  the 
Section  on  Pharmacopoeias  and  Formularies.  This  has 
always  seemed  to  me  an  unnecessary  subdivision. 

The  matter  of  the  standing  of  the  so-called  Women's 
Section  was  one  upon  which  my  position  is  quite  well 
known  from  the  efforts  I  made  to  have  at  least  the 
name  of  this  subdivision  changed  at  the  Nashville  con- 
vention. Mr.  Wilbert  states  what  are  uncontrovertible 
facts  with  reference  to  the  constitutional  standing  of 
such  a  division  of  the  Association,  and  heartened  by 
his  suggestion  I  desire  at  this  time  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing motion : 

Resolved,  That  the  name  of  the  subdivision  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  now  known  as  the  Women's  Section, 
be  changed  to  the  Women's  Auxiliary,  and  that  all  matters  oi 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  Auxiliary  be  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  those  who  shall  constitute  it,  with  the  provision 
that  membership  in  the  Auxiliary  be  limited  to  the  women  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  to  the  women  members  of  the  im- 
mediate  family   of  all   members  of  the  Association. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wilbert  with  reference  to 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  I  believe 
this  body  performs  a  very  necessary  service  as  a  clear- 
ing house  under  present  conditions.  I  think,  however, 
that  it  would  be  much  better  if  provision  was  made  for 
having  the  Council  meet  as  a  committee  on  resolutions 
— to  use  a  popular  term — and  perform  the  work  now 
carried  out  by  the  House  of  Delegates.  In  order  that 
delegates  might  secure  proper  recognition  my  sugges- 
tion would  embody  a  plan  for  having  them  certified 
to  the  Council  and  allowing  them  full  voice  on  the  floor 
of  the  meeting,  which  I  have  suggested,  this  meeting 
not  to  have  any  voting,  the  disposition  of  the  various 
matters  being  left  to  the  Council. 

Blue  Eyes  or  Brown? — 

Physicians  of  the  Plaistow  Fever  Hospital  ot 
England  say  that  scarlet  fever  attacks  gray  and  bine- 
eyed  individuals  much  more  rigorously,  and  is  about 
twice  as  fatal  as  to  brown  or  dark-eyed  individuals. 
The  same  is  true  as  to  diphtheria,  but  the  mortality  is 
nearly  four  times  as  great  in  blue-eyed  cases  as  in 
brown-eyed. 


MIDSUMMER  BERRIES. 

While  blackberries,  raspberries,  and  cherries  are  most 
popular,  says  American  Druggist,  there  is  a  big  oppor- 
tunity for  one  who  spends  a  little  time  and  ingenuity  in 
working  up  palatable  concoctions  of  such  other  berries 
as  currants,  gooseberries,  huckleberries;  also  such  small 
fruits  as  plums  and  wild  cherries.  These  will  be  novel- 
ties and  will  appeal  to  the  habitual  soda-fountain  patron 
all  the  more  because  they  are  different  from  the  usual 
drinks  and  dishes  served.  Furthermore,  a  soda-fountain 
owner  can  have  no  more  valuable  asset  than  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  man  who  is  always  getting  up  some- 
thing new  and  novel  in  taste  or  material.  The  chronic 
soda  drinker,  and  the  young  folks,  too.  will  walk  past 
many  fountains  to  reach  his  and  get  the  latest  novelty 
in  beverages. 

Below  are  given  some  excellent  recipes  for  July 
fruits  and  berries,  which  may  be  varied  in  many  ways 
so  as  to  provide  frequent  changes  in  taste  and  appear- 
ance. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fruits  and 
berries  themselves  furnish  the  most  irresistible  display. 
They  should  be  used  liberally  around  the  fountain  and 
in  the  window,  if  the  latter  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

BLACKBERRY  SYRUP. 

Take  ten  quarts  of  ripe  blackberries,  clean  and  pick 
over  carefully,  put  in  a  good  sized  kettle  and  add  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  mashing  the  berries  somewhat.  Heat 
over  a  moderate  fire  with  constant  stirring  until  the 
contents  begin  to  boil,  then  remove  from  the  heat  and 
strain  while  hot  through  a  heavy  muslin  or  flannel  bag. 
To  this  juice,  while  still  hot,  add  sugar  according  to  the 
heaviness  of  the  syrup  desired  and  bottle  at  once  in 
sterilized  containers.  This  makes  a  delicious  syrup  for 
fountain  use,  and  because  of  its  rich  red  color  can  be 
added  to  other  syrups  to  give  them  variety.  Some 
recommend  adding  a  little  cinnamon  and  the  juice  and 
peel  of  a  lemon  while  cooking  the  syrup. 

BLACKBERRY  SHRUB. 

Put  two  ounces  of  blackberry  syrup  in  a  tall  glass, 
add  shaved  ice  and  fill  up  solid  with  soda,  topping  o£F 
with  a  thin  slice  of  lemon  or  orange,  with  the  peel  on. 
This  may  be  varied  "by  topping  with  a  slice  of  pineapple 
or  with  berries  or  cherries.    Serve  with  straws. 

BLACKBERRY    EGG-FLIP. 

Put  some  cracked  ice  into  a  tall  glass,  break  an  egg 
into  this,  add  two  ounces  of  blackberry  s>'rup,  shake 
thoroughly,  and  fill  up  the  glass  with  the  fine  stream. 
Pour  back  and  forth  from  one  glass  to  another  a  few 
times,  strain  into  a  clean  glass,  sprinkle  a  little  nutmeg 
over  the  top,  and  serve  with  straws. 

FRESH   BLACKBERRY  SUNDAE. 

Put  a  number  8  cone  of  vanilla  or  lemon  ice  cream 
in  a  sundae  glass,  sprinkle  liberally  with  fresh  ripe 
blackberries,  and  pour  over  this  an  ounce  of  blackberry 
syrup.  Top  with  whipped  or  marshmallow  cream  and 
serve  with  sweet  wafers.  By  sprinkling  a  few  nuts  over 
this  it  can  be  made  up  as  nut  blackberry  sundae. 
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BLACKBERRY   WATER  ICE. 

This  is  made  as  other  ices  are.  Crush  the  black- 
berries, strain  off  the  juice,  add  a  little  lemon  juice,  and 
dissolve  in  this  sugar  to  taste  and  the  well-beaten  whites 
of  eggs  or  gelatin;  pack  and  freeze  very  hard.  Allow 
one  egg  to  each  quart  of  berries  as  a  rule.  Serve  in 
cones  and  garnish  with  fresh  blackberries,  cubes  of 
pineapple  or  orange,  and  pour  over  the  dish  a  little 
blackberry  syrup.  This  makes  a  delicious  ice  for  hot 
days. 

CHERRY  SYRUP. 

Take  three  parts  by  weight  of  juicy  blackheart  cher- 
ries and  one  part  of  ripe  wild  cherries,  put  into  a  stone 
crock  and  crush  with  a  wooden  masher,  and  allow  the 
mass  to  stand  until  slight  fermentation  begins  and  the 
odor  and  flavor  are  fully  developed.  Strain  off  the 
juice,  express  and  dissolve  in  it,  cold,  as  much  sugar  as 
it  will  take  up  in  solution ;  transfer  this  syrup  to  jugs, 
and  sterilize  by  placing  the  jug  in  water  up  to  the  neck 
and  quickly  bringing  it  to  the  boiling  point.  If  the 
syrup  is  made  frequently  this  sterilization  may  be 
omitted,  but  syrup  so  made  does  not  keep  well  unless 
sterilized.  Never  apply  direct  heat  to  cherry  prepara- 
tions. The  wild  cherries  give  a  novel  and  piquant  flavor 
to  the  ordinary  cherries  used,  and  this  syrup  served  as 
a  phosphate  or  used  on  sundaes,  etc.,  will  prove  very 
popular. 

CHERRY  PUNCH. 

Put  some  cracked  ice  in  a  tall  glass,  add  two  ounces 
of  cherry  syrup,  a  little  lime  juice,  a  spoonful  of 
crushed  pineapple,  and  shake ;  then  fill  up  the  glass 
solid  with  soda  and  top  off  with  a  slice  of  orange  and 
slices  of  strawberry.  Serve  with  straws,  adding  a 
spoon,  as  many  like  to  eat  the  fruits. 

CRUSHED  CHERRIES. 

These  are  best  prepared  for  fountain  use  from  the 
red  or  white  cherry,  removing  the  stones  and  cooking 
slightly  with  enough  sugar  to  make  a  rich  syrup.  The 
cherries  should  be  broken  as  little  as  possible  in  remov- 
ing the  pits. 

CHERRY  SUNDAE. 

Place  a  number  8  cone  of  orange  water  ice  in  a 
sundae  glass,  arrange  a  row  of  whole  preserved  cher- 
ries around  the  bottom,  pour  over  this  a  small  ladle  of 
crushed  cherries,  and  top  off  with  a  ladleful  of  mara- 
schino whipped  cream.    Serve  with  Nabisco  wafers. 

CHERRY  CHOP  SUEY. 

Put  a  ladleful  of  candied  cherries  chopped  moder- 
ately fine  in  a  large  sundae  dish,  pour  over  this  a  small 
ladleful  of  crushed  pineapple,  spread  a  number  8  cone 
of  pistachio  ice  cream  over  the  top  and  spread  out  with 
a  spoon,  then  pour  over  the  whole  maraschino  flavored 
or  plain  whipped  cream,  and  top  off  with  a  sprinkling 
of  chopped  nuts. 

CALIFORNIA    CHERRY    SUNDAE. 

Place  a  number  8  cone  of  cherry  ice  cream  (made 
from  the  preserved  fruit)  in  a  sundae  dish,  arrange  a 
row  of  blanched  almonds  around  the  bottom  of  the 
cone,  pour  over  this  a  ladleful  of  crushed  cherries  and 
a  ladleful  of  whipped  cream,  and  top  off  with  a 
maraschino  cherry. 


SELECTED  FORMULAS. 

RASPBERRY  VINEGAR. 

Pour  over  two  quarts  of  raspberries  in  a  stone  jar 
one  quart  of  very  best  vinegar,  let  stand  twenty-four 
hours;  strain  and  pour  liquid  over  two  quarts  of  fresh 
fruit,  and  let  stand  the  same  way  (another  twenty- four 
hours).  Allow  one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  the 
juice,  put  in  a  stone  jar  and  set  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  one  hour,  skim  well,  and  put  in  bottles.  While 
hot  cork  and  seal  tight. 

This  makes  a  delightfully  refreshing  raspberry  drink, 
and  may  also  be  used  for  mixing  with  other  flavors. 

PINEAPPLE   FOAM. 

Draw  into  a  twelve-ounce  soda  tumbler  two  ounces 
pineapple  syrup,  two  ounces  of  plain  ice  water.  Beat 
the  white  of  an  egg  and  add  to  the  above  mixture,  mix 
with  spoon,  and  fill  with  soda  water,  fine  stream. 

PINEAPPLE  CHEER. 

Place  into  a  mixing  glass  one  ounce  pineapple  syrup, 
one-half  ounce  vanilla  syrup,  one-half  ounce  strawberry 
syrup,  two  ounces  sweet  cream,  one  teaspoon  ful  ice 
cream ;  shake  well  and  nearly  fill  glass  with  soda  water ; 
transfer  to  thin  glass,  fill  with  soda  water,  fine  stream, 
and  top  off  with  a  slice  of  pineapple.  Serve  with  spoon 
and  straws. 

LIME  CHAMPAGNE   SYRUP. 

Mix  thoroughly  2  pints  of  lime  syrup,  1  pint  of  pine- 
apple syrup,  and  5  pints  of  champagne  syrup.  To  serve: 
Draw  lJ/2  ounces  into  a  mineral  glass  and  fill  with  car- 
bonated water. 

CLUB  SANDWICH   SUNDAE. 

Place  a  slice  of  vanilla  ice  cream  on  a  dish,  place 
over  this  two  sweet  wafers,  and  over  them  a  slice  of 
chocolate  ice  cream,  giving  a  perfect  sandwich.  This 
sandwich  is  sometimes  served  on  a  lettuce  leaf. 
Chopped  nuts  and  fruits  may  also  be  used  for  filler; 
likewise  sliced  apple,  sliced  orange  (relieved  of  its 
rind),  and  other  sliced  fruits.  Sliced  banana  answers 
the  purpose  well,  as  it  may  be  eaten  easily  with  a  spoon, 
a  point  to  be  kept  in  mind.  If  you  will  have  a  sandwich 
mold  made,  you  can  get  very  elaborate  effects. 

CREAM  EGG  SHAKE. 

Into  a  14-ounce  glass  break  one  egg;  add  2  ounces 
of  syrup  of  wild  cherry  or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup 
"red  tame  cherry,"  1  ounce  of  syrup  of  raspberry,  J4 
ounce  of  cream,  1  ounce  of  milk,  and  shaved  ice.  Shake 
well,  fill  glass  with  carbonated  water,  coarse  stream. 

CHOCOLATE   SOLDIER. 

For  a  fancy,  nice  looking  sundae,  one  that  is  suited 
to  a  fountain  catering  to  the  better  class  of  trade,  this 
is  just  the  thing:  1  dipper  of  chocolate  ice  cream,  3j4 
lady's-fingers,  1  chocolate  Teddy  bear,  1  small  American 
flag.  It  sells  for  20  cents,  although  some  stores  might 
charge  a  quarter. 

OLD-FASHIONED    LIMEADE. 

Squeeze  the  juice  from  one  lime  into  a  12-ounce 
glass,  put  in  one-half  the  rind,  add  1  ounce  of  lemon 
syrup  and  two  tablespoon fuls  powdered  sugar;  fill  the 
glass  two-thirds  full  of  crushed  ice,  and  draw  on  car- 
bonated water,  coarse  stream,  until  the  glass  is  nearly 
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full.     Mix  by  pouring   from   glass  to  strainer  several 
times;  finally  strain  into  the  glass  and  serve  with  straws. 

cupid's  quaff. 
Cherry  syrup,  J^  ounce;  orange  syrup,  Yz  ounce;  1 
dash  lemon  juice  and  1  egg.    Break  the  egg  into  a  glass, 
add  the  other  ingredients,   shake  well.     Fill  with  car- 
bonated water  and  top  off  with  whipped  cream. 

OLD-FASHIONED  CHOCOLATE  CREAM. 

Prepare  a  syrup,  using  Yz  pound  chocolate,  five  pounds 
white  sugar,  Y2  gallon  water,  and  1  ounce  extract  of 
vanilla.  Heat  Y^  pint  of  water  and  stir  in  the  chocolate 
until  a  smooth  paste  is  made.  Stir  in  a  pound  of  sugar, 
then  add  the  balance  of  the  sugar  and  water.  Bring  to 
a  boil,  cook  about  five  minutes,  remove  from  the  fire, 
when  cool,  add  the  extract  of  vanilla.  To  serve,  take 
2  ounces  of  the  above  syrup,  3  ounces  of  milk,  and  a 
disherful  of  vanilla  ice  cream.  Put  into  a  12-ounce 
glass,  fill  with  carbonated  water,  using  both  coarse  and 
fine  streams. 

CATAWBA   MILK  PUNCH. 

Into  a  phosphate  glass  put  1^  ounces  of  Catawba 
syrup,  a  little  cracked  ice,  2  ounces  of  milk,  and  fill  the 
glass  with  carbonated  water,  using  fine  stream;  top  off 
with  cinnamon. 

FROSTED    ICE-CREAM    CHOCOLATE. 

Place  2  ounces  of  chocolate  syrup  in  a  glass  and  half 
fill  with  carbonated  water;  add  1  ounce  of  vanilla  ice 
cream,  then  fill  the  glass  with  carbonated  water.  Top 
off  with  whipped  cream.  A  delicious  beverage  for  those 
who  desire  a  cold  drink  in  either  summer  or  winter. 

GRAPE  CUP. 

Grape  juice,  1  pint;  English  breakfast  tea  (concen- 
trated), 1  ounce;  prepared  lime  juice,  4  ounces;  solution 
of  acid  phosphates,  Y2  ounce;  water,  1  pint.  Add  a 
chunk  of  ice  and  let  the  mixture  stand  until  cold.  To 
dispense,  fill  a  glass  three-fourths  full,  completing  the 
filling  with  carbonated  water,  fine  stream.  Stir  with  a 
spoon. 

STRAWBERRY   SHERBET. 

Mash  and  strain  through  a  sieve  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  fresh  strawberries  and  half  a  pound  of  red 
currants;  add  to  the  juice  one  and  one-half  pints  of 
syrup  cooked  to  a  light  thread,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
then  strain  again.  Gauge  the  composition  to  18  degrees 
and  freeze.  After  it  is  well  frozen,  and  about  ten 
minutes  before  serving,  stir  into  it  a  bottle  of  Burgundy 
previously  kept  on  ice.  When  the  sherbet  is  too  pale 
add  a  few  drops  of  liquid  carmine,  but  don't  work  too 
much  or  else  it  will  lose  its  color.  Serve  in  sherbet 
glasses. 

HAWAIIAN  FRUIT  SALAD  SUND.\E. 

On  a  small  platter  lay  two  slices  of  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple; on  each  slice  put  a  No.  20  cone  of  ice  cream, 
using  two  kinds  of  cream  if  you  have  them.  Over  one 
pour  a  ladle  of  some  good  fruit  salad,  over  the  other 
pour  some  good  nut  dressing  and  top  with  a  cherry. 

PERRY  COCKTAIL. 

One  egg,  1  teaspoon ful  Worcestershire  sauce,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  2  crackers.  A  little  lemon  juice  may 
be  added  if  desired. 


C.XRMEN   ELIXIR. 

Raspberry  syrup,  1|4  ounces;  plain  cream,  2  (..:.-•.., 
1  egg.  Put  all  in  a  glass,  shake  well  and  add  Vichy 
water  to  fill. 

LINDENHURST  SUNOAE. 

Vanilla  ice  cream,  maple  syrup,  crushed  stewed 
prunes,  crushed  English  walnuts,  chocolate  whipped 
cream,  of  each  a  sufficiency;  top  off  with  a  maraschino 

cherry. 

LEMON   MERINGUE  SODA. 

Lomon  syrup,  2  ounces;  add  shaved  ice  and  enough 
carbonated  water  to  fill  glass.  Dress  with  whipped 
cream. 

TRES  FORD. 

Orange  syrup,  V/i  ounces;  lemon  juice,  1  teaspoon- 
ful;  angcstura  bitters,  2  dashes;  crushed  ice,  a  sufficient 
quantity.    Put  into  glass  and  fill  with  carbonated  water, 

adding  a  slice  of  lemon. 


A  TEA-ROOM   IN  A  DRUG  STORE. 

Here  is  a  new  departure,  says  the  Pharmaceutical 
Era,  which  offers  a  suggestion  to  druggists  operating 
soda  fountains  with  luncheonette  adjuncts: 

Absolutely  the  latest  idea  in  the  equipment  of  a 
modern  drug  store  has  been  adopted  by  the  Clark  Drug 
Co.,  227  West  Main  Street,  Oklahoma  City.  Amid 
elaborate  decorations  of  smilax,  palms,  holly  and  mistle- 
toe the  ladies  of  Oklahoma  City  were  entertained  on 
the  opening  day,  each  receiving  a  ribbon-trimmed  pack- 
age of  chocolates  and  bonbons  as  a  souvenir. 

The  store  had  been  completely  renovated,  and  a  new 
room  has  been  opened  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
"cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate."  This  room 
is  a  gem.  The  walls  are  covered  with  lattice-work 
through  which  are  entwined  wistaria  vines  and  their 
highly  decorative  clusters  of  purple  blossoms.  At  the 
end  of  the  room  is  a  Japanese  landscape,  placed  over 
a  long  mirror.  At  the  right  side  of  the  room  and 
opening  from  the  central  passage  are  little  booths,  in 
each  of  which  four  persons  can  be  seated  comfortably. 
The  decorations  are  in  Japanese  style,  and  Japanese 
chimes  are  suspended  at  the  entrance  to  each  booth. 

Another  innovation  is  a  ladies'  dressing  room  ad- 
joining the  tea  room.  This  is  finished  in  pure  white, 
and  is  equipped  with  toilet  accessories,  face  powder, 
violet  and  toilet  waters,  and  similar  accessories  with 
which  to  repair  the  ravages  consequent  upon  a  shopping 
trip.  The  kitchen,  in  which  luncheonette  dainties  arc 
prepared,  is  also  finished  in  pure  white,  and  this  de- 
partment is  entirely  separated  from  the  main  store, 
thus  doing  away  with  odors  and  the  savor  of  viands. 

On  the  opening  day  a  full  orchestra  rendered  a  pro- 
gramme of  popular  music  from  noon  till  midnight. 

SAWBUCK  SUNDAE. 
Roll  a  large  spoonful  of  vanilla  ice  cream  and  place 
it  on  an  oblong  dish.  Over  each  end  of  the  roll  croM 
two  lady's-fingers.  Peel  a  banana,  cut  it  in  half  (croM- 
wise)  and  place  one-half  on  the  lady's-fingers.  On 
each  side  of  the  dish  put  a  spoonful  of  chopped  n«t» 
and,  at  each  end,  a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  and  a 
maraschino  cherry. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


A  One-cent  Cigar  Sale. — 

The  display  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion was  used  merely  two  days — the  day  of  the  sale 
and  the  day  preceding  it.  The  sale  was  held  on  the 
Saturday  before  Easter,  and  was  what  is  known  as  a 
"One-cent  Sale."  The  idea  was  to  sell  a  box  of  cigars 
at  the  regular  price  and  to  give  another  box  of  the 


same  cigars  for  an  additional,  solitary  cent;  two  boxes 
of  cigars  for  the  price  of  one  box,  plus  one  cent. 

The  two  rabbits,  which  were  pasted  on  the  glass, 
were  cut  out  of  white  cardboard,  and  outlined  in  black. 
From  the  front  feet  of  each  rabbit  two  strands  of  white 
crepe  paper  extended  to  the  show-card  in  the  back- 
ground. 

This  card  explained  the  sale.  It  was  lettered  in 
purple  and  black,  the  former  predominating.  The  shad- 
ing and  decorating  on  the  card  were  done  in  a  very 
light  gray. 

The  background  of  the  display  consisted  of  a  strip  of 
purple  crepe  paper  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
window,  and  a  strip  of  white  crepe  paper  extended  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  purple  paper  to  the  floor.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  purple  cloth. 

In  the  center  of  the  display  was  placed  an  electric 
humidifier.  The  atmosphere  in  the  window  was  kept  in 
good  condition  at  all  times.  This  feature  drew  amaz- 
ingly, causing  many  passers-by  to  stop  and  take  notice. 


The  sale  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  cigars 
were  sold  directly  from  the  window  to  the  customer. 

The  photograph  of  this  display,  together  with  the 
text,  was  supplied  by  William  E.  Steckelmann,  Ph.B., 
Columbus,  Ind. 

Sent  with  Statements. — 

Wilhelm  Bodemann,  5018  Lake  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  inserts  with  monthly  statements  the  enclosure 
which  we  present  herewith.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a 


I^^IOIIR  Banker,   your   Attorney,  your  Doctor,   your  Dentist — are  men  in 
I — ^— J  vhom  you  have  confidence — men  with  an  established  reputation. 


w. 


How  about  your  Druggist? 
If  you  are  a  newcomer  in  this  section,  ask  your  family  physician  or  some 
of  the  old  timers; — they  will  tell  you  to  go  to  the   Hyde  Park  Pioneer  Dnicpft. 

Bodemann 

5018  LAKE  AVENUE 


OAKLAND  501 


Yo 


,.    gtffy*     P**y  your  Vnm  and  iCleetrie  Iiill»  at  Bodsmanm^s. 

t€  VUri^     trana4U^  your  i'ottal  bUfintM  at  thit  Substation. 

—     Uave  paelittgett  to  go  by  Atneriean  Kxpream. 


card,  on  firm,  stiff,  rough  white  paper,  and  measures 
3}iyiS%  inches.  The  text  is  particularly  impressive, 
and  the  result  should  be  the  gaining  of  new  patrons  of 
that  class  which  is  most  desirable. 

A  Prescription  Department  Ad. — 

M.  A.  Krupkin,  1521  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago,  puts 
out  a  little  store  paper  called  "Krupkin's  Live-Wire 
News."  The  paper  contains  four  advertisements  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Krupkin,  and  we  are  reproducing  one  of 
them. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  on  quality.     This  is  always 


No  counterfeiter    has    ever    pro- 
duced a  perfect  dollar  bill. 

No    imitator    has   ever  equaled 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  and 

Squibb's  Quality. 

Divide  men  into  classes — druggists,  physicians, 
preachers,  tnanufacturers.  etc. 

Would  any  man  anywhere  under  the  sun  be  guilty 
o(  saying  that  all  druggists  are  alike,  all  physicians 
alike,  all  prcaichers  alike,  or  that  all  manufacturers 
arc  alike? 

Just  as  there  is  a  diEference  in  men  so  is  there  a 
difference  in  the  medicines  made  by  different  manu- 
facturers. • 

For  years,  in  practically  all  our  Prescriptions,  we 
have  been  dispensing  preparations  manufactured  by 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  and  E.  R.  Squibbs  4 
Sons,  of  New  York,  acknowledged  to  have  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  laboratories  in  the  world  for  the 
scientific  preparation  of  high-grade  pharmaceuticals. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  doctors  prefer 
to  have  us  fill  their  prescriptions,  because  there  is  no 

fuesswork    about    Parke,   Davis   &  Co.'s  and  E.  R. 
quibbs    St    Sons'    remedies;    they    are  always    the 
same — always  the  best. 

And  the  nice  thing  about  it  it — they  cost  no  more 
than  inferior  makes. 
Try  us  once  and  you  will  come  again. 

M.A.KRUPKIN,Druggist 


a  strong  point,  when  featuring  the  prescription  depart- 
ment, and  one  in  which  the  people  are  much  more  in- 
terested now  than  they  were  before  the  day  of  pure 
food  and  pure  drug  agitation. 

A  Prescription  Window  Display. — 

Various  utensils  used  in  the  art  of  compounding, 
together  with   a   number  of  stock  packages   of  well- 
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known  pharmaceuticals,  constituted  a  large  part  of  the 
material  made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  the  dis- 
play recently  installed  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Tobin's 


Pharmacy,   South  Omaha,  Neb.     The  window  was  ar- 
ranged by  W.  G.  Epplen,  chief  prescriptionist, 

A  Chanceless  Game. — 

Manager  Roberts  of  Voegeli's  Nicollet  Hotel  Drug 
Store,  Minneapolis,  has  rigged  up  a  very  clever  cigar 
window  which  he  finds  has  gathered  a  crowd  of  "look- 
ers" about  every  time  he  takes  the  trouble  to  glance 
outdoors,  says  the  Northwestern  Druggist.  It  is  a  new 
adaptation  of  the  old  truth  that  all  men  love  to  take 
a  chance  or — a  new  phase  of  an  old  scheme.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  erected  a  large  clock-shaped  dial  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  window  and  surrounded  it  at  regular 


intervals  with  full  boxes  of  popular  brands  of  cigars. 
The  large  hand  on  the  dial  is  worked  by  an  electric 
battery  and  stops  every  few  seconds  on  a  box  of 
Aquillas,  Preferencias,  Henry  George's,  Little  Tom's, 
or  whatever  brands  he  wants  to  advertise.  The 
passer-by,  arrested  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  ponders 
a  few  minutes  to  discover  "what's  the  game"  and  then 
goes  in  to  take  a  chance.  There  is  no  chance,  but  the 
little  wheel  has  done  its  work  and  makes  many  sales. 

Up-to-Date  Delivery  Service. — 

Two  very  attractive  little  Ford  automobiles  are  in 
the  delivery  service  of  Brown  &  Allen,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
They  are  business-getters,  the  firm  declares.  The  run- 
ning cost  is  summarized  as  follows:  two  chauffeurs  at 
$15  a  week;  gasoline,  per  day,  60  cents;  oil  15  cents. 
This  totals  about  $2.85  a  day  for  each  car. 


Automobiles  used  by  Brown  &  Allen,  .\tlantu.  Ga. 

The  two  cars  displaced  four  messengers,  who  were 
paid  $7  a  week  and  carfare. 

Post-card  pictures  of  the  automobiles  are  distributed, 
the  cards  bearing  the  inscription :  "Your  telephone  and 
our  quick  delivery  makes  us  your  nearest  drug  store." 


"THERrS  SAFETY  IN  TRADING  HERP' 


Specimens  of  Culley's  Newspapkk  Advertising- John  Culley.  Ph.G..  Ooden.  UxAJi.-Mr.  (Mlley  '*"*°f|  **^ '~jJ*",*JJ***„,--_ 
them  made  in  block  form;  hence  the  slogans  at  top  and  bottom  are  always  kept  standing.  The  task  at  writta*  an  M.  u  ui  tiwore 
confined  to  supplying  enough  text  to  occupy  the  inside  space. 
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Conveniences  in  Dispensing. — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association,  P.  Henry 
Utech,  Ph.G.,  advanced  some  extremely  practical  sug- 
gestions.   The  paper  is  reproduced,  in  part : 

"We  make  a  practice  of  fdtering  all  liquids  in  which 
solid  substances  have  been  dissolved,  through  a  pledget 
of  absorbent  cotton.  More  delicate  solutions,  such  as 
eye  lotions  or  those  containing  potent  drugs,  are  of 
course  filtered  through  paper. 

"Occasionally  one  has  call  for  a  few  odd  tablet  trit- 
urates. The  delay  incident  to  procuring  them  from  the 
manufacturer  is  oftentimes  quite  embarrassing.  A 
small  hard  rubber  hand  tablet  machine  has  paid  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  just  such  emergencies. 

"The  trituration  of  many  fine  powders  such  as  cal- 
cined magnesia,  wood  charcoal,  bismuth,  etc.,  is  oft- 
times  a  tedious  and  fussy  job.  By  placing  the  powder 
in  a  device  known  as  a  prescription  sieve  (which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  nickel-plated  cylinder  fitted  with 
covers  on  either  end  and  a  fine  mesh  sieve  fastened  in 
its  cetlter)  and  shaking  gently  for  a  few  moments  the 
operation  is  thoroughly  and  quickly  done. 

"Having  immediate  need  recently  for  a  large  sized 
water-bath,  we  purchased  a  granite  enamel  sauce-dish 
at  a  near-by  department  store,  and  had  a  tinner  adjust 
several  galvanized  zinc  rings  on  it  in  a  few  minutes. 
We  thus  had  a  three-quart  water-bath  at  a  total  cost 
of  twenty-five  cents. 

"We  hesitated  quite  a  while  before  deciding  to  invest 
in  a  typewriter  for  use  on  the  prescription  counter,  but 
since  making  the  purchase  the  numerous  expressions  of 
approval,  by  physicians  and  customers  alike,  together 
with  the  improved  appearance  and  neatness  of  the  label, 
have  amply  proved  the  wisdom  of  our  judgment. 

"Another  important  necessity  is  an  automatic  num- 
bering machine.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  we  em- 
ployed the  old  method  of  writing  the  number  with  pen 
and  ink,  and  were  loath  to  change.  A  few  points  in 
favor  of  the  machine  are  absolute  accuracy,  economy, 
and  expediency. 

"In  compounding  liquid  eye  prescriptions,  we  always 
dispense  them  in  a  dropper  bottle  which  is  fitted  with 
a  rubber  base  and  a  detachable  rubber  cap  for  dropping 
the  contents.  Sepsis  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. We  also  append  a  small  red  sticker  "For  the 
Eye,"  so  as  to  distinguish  this  class  of  medicines  from 
others  similar  in  appearance.  These  dropper  bottles  we 
also  use  for  all  prescriptions  calling  for  drop  doses  of 
toxic  substances,  and  we  have  found  them  to  meet  with 
the  warm  approval  of  many  of  our  physicians. 

"Triturations  of  calomel,  strychnine  sulphate,  etc., 
diluted  with  sugar  and  milk,  one  part  in  ten,  afford  a 
quick  method  of  manipulating  minute  quantities  of  these 
medicaments  in  powder  form. 

"Solutions  of  the  following  chemical  substances  are 
kept  in  stock  constantly  to  facilitate  time  in  dispensing : 
sodium  bromide,  potassium  acetate,  sodium  salicylate  in 
50%  solutions.  Saturated  solutions  are  kept  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  potassium  chlorate,  boracic  acid,  sodium  phos- 


phate, potassium  iodide.  The  following  are  kept  in 
stock  solutions  representing  .065  Gm.  to  each  4  Cc. : 
str>'chnine  sulphate,  bichloride  of  mercury,  arsenous 
acid,  atropine  sulphate,  eserine  salicylate.  The  last  two 
are  for  use  in  oculists'  work.  Microscopic  organisms 
soon  appear  in  these,  and  to  overcome  this  a  minute 
quantity  of  boracic  acid  is  included  as  a  preservative." 

Water  as  a  Menstruum  for  Opium. — 

After  stating  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  alka- 
loids of  opium  are  soluble  in  water,  Charles  K.  Stotle- 
meyer,  Pharm.D.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
gives  an  actual  working  process  by  which,  he  says,  an 
excellent  tincture  of  opium  may  be  made,  water  being 
used  as  the  menstruum.    We  quote  from  the  paper: 

"Three  lots  of  the  tincture  were  prepared,  300  Cc. 
each,  all  from  the  same  sample  of  granulated  opium, 
which  was  obtained  from  a  reputable  firm  and  labeled 
to  contain  12  per  cent  of  morphine. 

"The  granulated  opium  was  placed  in  an  agate  dish 
and  as  many  Cc.  of  boiling  water  poured  on  it  as  of 
finished  tincture  desired  (in  this  case  300  Cc).  The 
vessel  was  then  covered  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
macerate  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
magma  was  transferred  to  a  percolator,  and  when  the 
liquid  had  drained  off  the  percolation  was  continued 
with  water,  the  object  of  the  preparation  of  the  three 
lots  being  to  determine  the  point  to  which  it  would  be 
practicable  to  carry  this  exhaustion.  The  mixed  per- 
colates were  then  evaporated  to  the  proper  volume  and 
enough  95-per-cent  alcohol  added  to  make  up  the 
quantity. 

"The  point  to  which  the  evaporation  should  be 
carried  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol  to  be  added  are 
readily  calculated  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  official 
tincture  contains  47  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol.  Thus, 
in  making  up  the  volume  of  these  three  lots,  the  mixed 
percolates  were  in  each  case  evaporated  to  148.5  Cc, 
and  151.5  Cc.  of  95-per-cent  alcohol  added  to  bring 
the  volume  up  to  300  Cc. 

"The  very  satisfactory  results  obtained  are  shown 
by  the  following  figures  : 

"Lot  1.  Total  water  used  to  extract  30  Gm.  of 
drug,  820  Cc.    Assayed  1.262  Gm.  morphine  in  100  Cc. 

"Lot  2.  Water  used  to  extract  30  Gm.  of  drug, 
620  Cc.    Assayed  1.250  Gm.  morphine  in  1(X)  Cc. 

"Lot  3.  Water  used  to  extract  30  Gm.  of  drug, 
420  Cc.    Assayed  1.232  Gm.  morphine  in  100  Cc. 

"From  this  it  would  seem  that  to  obtain  the  U.  S. 
P.  strength  an  even  smaller  quantity  of  water  would 
suffice,  which  would  materially  shorten  the  process 
both  in  the  extraction  and  evaporation. 

"The  tincture  thus  obtained  is  the  same  in  appear- 
ance, although  not  quite  so  dense,  as  that  made  by  the 
official  formula,  and  does  not  contain  as  much  resinous 
matter,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  washing  of  the 
precipitate  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  water  in  the 
assay. 

"Some  of  the  resinous  or  extractive  matter  sepa- 
rates out  in  the  evaporation,  but  is  redissolved  upon 
the  addition  of  the  alcohol,  and  while  the  three  samples 
prepared  have  only  been  standing  for  a  few  weeks, 
little  or  no  precipitation  has  subsequently  occurred." 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  ly.  Scovii.i.b. 


Allotropic  Acumen. — 

The  addition  of  a  little  gK-cerin  to  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  Epsom  salt  prevents  crystallization. 

Most  of  the  cream  of  tartar  in  grapes  is  found  im- 
mediately below  the  skin.  The  pulp  of  the  grape  con- 
tains comparatively  little. 

The  detergent  action  of  soap  is  probably  due  to 
physical  causes  more  than  to  chemical.  Toilet  soaps 
are  usually  more  alkaline  in  solution  than  household 
soaps. 

D.  White  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  thinks  that 
coal  is  primarily  a  peat  product,  and  mainly  of  swamp 
formation. 

Meyerhof  finds  that  alcohols,  ketones,  and  urethanes 
have  a  decidedly  preservative  eflfect  upon  hydrogen 
peroxide,  particularly  when  slightly  acid. 

Foods  which  are  rich  in  fat  are  generally  cheaper, 
from  a  nutritive  standpoint,  than  those  which  are  rich 
in  proteids  but  poor  in  fats. 

German  biological  chemists  think  that  a  little  calcium 
chloride  should  be  added  to  bread  in  order  to  supply 
the  amount  of  calcium  which  is  needed  for  normal  as- 
similation. 

A  German  biologist  claims  that  potassium  salts,  pre- 
ferably the  bicarbonate  or  bitartrate,  are  valuable  reme- 
dies in  bronchitis  and  whooping-cough. 

Resorcin  in  large  doses  produces  symptoms  in  cats 
and  dogs  resembling  those  of  epilepsy. 

The  injection  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  osmic 
acid  into  a  leg  produced  rapid  healing  of  a  fractured 
bone.  Osmic  acid  has  a  decided  stimulating  action  on 
bone-marrow. 

French  biologists  state  that  collyria  should  have  a 
strength  isotonic  with  a  1.4-per-cent  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  or  2-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 
This  is  more  dense  than  the  internal  secretions. 

Professor  Monti  of  Turin  prepares  a  concentrated 
grape  juice  which  is  very  stable,  is  of  the  consistency 
of  honey,  and  which  can  be  used  for  dilution  or  in  its 
concentrated  form  to  disguise  the  taste  of  medicines. 

Mercury  benzoate  dissolves  in  sodium  chloride  solu- 
tions to  form  mercuric  chloride  and  sodium  benzoate, 
but  in  ammonium  benzoate  solution  it  forms  a  complex 
ammoniated  salt. 

The  Eskimos  have  a  normal  diet  which  is  excessive 
in  its  proportion  of  meat  and  fat,  but  deficient  in  car- 
bohydrates, yet  uric  acid  diseases  are  rare  among  them, 
and  the  proteins  are  well  assimilated. 

P.  W.  Bridgman  has  made  two  new  allotropic  forms 
of  phosphorus,  a  new  white  form  obtained  at  very  low 
temperatures,  and  a  black  form  obtained  under  heavy 
pressure.  The  latter  form  does  not  bum  easily  and  is 
very  stable  in  the  air.  ' 

Professor  Richards  finds  that  lead  of  radioactive 
origin  has  a  slightly  lower  atomic  weight  than  lead  from 
other  sources.  This  suggests  that  another  hole  in  the 
atom  may  be  divulged  when  an  adequate  explanation 
is  found. 


The  Remsen  Referee  Board  have  concluded  that  the 
u>c  of  alum  baking  powders  is  not  injurious  as  or- 
dinarily used,  either  to  the  health  or  to  the  nutritioui 

quality  of  the  food. 

Adrenalin  is  found  to  hasten  the  recovery  of  normal 
conditions  to  the  muscles  after  fatigue.    How  it  acts 

is  not  understood. 

Tumors  in  animals  have  been  reduced  by  first  inject- 
ing into  the  circulation  methylene  blue,  then  after  two 
days  injecting  calomel.  Tumors  with  cells  which  were 
stained  with  the  methylene  blue  soften  and  disintegrate. 

O.  Hesse  has  separated  five  different  alkaloids  from 
ipecac  root,  of  which  two  are  newly  reported,  which  he 
calls  ipecamine  and  hydroipecamine. 

Salol  and  betanaphthol  or  sulphonal  and  betanaph- 
thol  do  not  liquefy  in  any  proportions  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  a  mixture  of  78  parts  of  salol,  15  parts 
of  betanaphthol,  and  7  parts  of  sulphonal  liquefies  at 
27°  C. 

Artificial  skating-rink  surfaces  are  composed,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  patent,  of  a  layer  of  magnesium 
chloride  covered  by  a  layer  of  paper  or  porous  material, 
and  then  a  top  layer  of  sodium  sulphate  or  carbonate 
mixed  with  talc. 

Human  pepsin  requires  about  half  as  much  again  of 
hydrochloric  acid  for  its  best  action  as  does  pig  pepsin. 
When  mixed  with  pancreatin,  pepsin  in  neutral  solution 
has  no  effect  on  the  pancreatin,  but  in  even  faintly  acid 
solutions  the  pancreatin  is  destroyed. 

Disinfectants  which  kill  bacteria  in  one  concentra- 
tion will  first  tend  to  become  inert  by  dilution,  and  then 
when  relatively  weak  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
bacteria.  After  employing  a  disinfectant  it  is  necessary 
to  wash  it  out  completely  or  not  at  all. 

Getting  Used  to  It.— 

Diphtheria  antitoxin  is  found  in  the  blood  of  persons 
who  have  recovered  from  diphtheria,  but  it  is  richest  in 
those  persons  who  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  disease. 
It  is  thought  from  a  study  of  the  condition  that  healthy 
persons  pass  through  latent  infections  which  suc- 
cessively increase  the  antitoxin  in  the  system.  A  single 
infection  does  not,  therefore,  produce  a  high  degree  of 
immunity,  but  repeated  infection  increases  the  resistance 
without  producing  the  disease. 

Urinary  Antiseptics. — 

Dr.  A.  Jordan  says  that  hexamethylenamine  is  not 
of  itself  antiseptic,  but  acts  by  producing  formaldehyde 
in  acid  urine,  the  degree  of  antiseptic  power  being  pro- 
portionate to  acidity.  Benzoic  and  salicylic  acids  are 
fairly  efficient  in  acid  urines,  but  of  little  or  no  value 
in  alkaline.  Sandal  oil  has  a  special  action  on  staphy- 
lococcus, and  uva-ursi  is  efficient  in  a  way  not  under- 
stood. Boric  acid  is  the  best  antiseptic  for  alkaline 
urines. 

Less  Shocking  When  Old. — 

When  kept  under  proper  conditions  diphtheria  and 
tetanus  antitoxins  do  not  lose  their  activity  upon  long 
storage,  but  they  do  undergo  some  change  which  re- 
duces the  anaphylactic  shock.  Serums  which  have  been 
kept  ten  years  were  found  to  produce  no  appreciable 
reaction  after  injection,  though  active  in  producing  im- 
munity. This  suggests  that  the  older  serums  are  safer 
to  use  than  those  which  are  fresh. 
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SOLICITING  BUSINESS  IN  INDIA. 

[American  aggressiveness  is  contagious.  Very  frequently  it 
breaks  out  in  most  malignant  form  in  some  locality  where  we 
least  have  the  right  to  expect  it.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
manager  of  the  East  Indian  branch  of  a  large  pharmaceutical 
house  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of 
what  happens  when  a  native  of  Bengal  contracts  the  complaint, 
but  has  not  yet  mastered  the  language.  The  communication 
emanates  from  the  office  of  a  Calcutta  advertising  agency,  and  is 
quite  capable  of  speaking  for  itself. — ^The  Editors.] 

To  the  Manager. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  the  pleasure  to  bring  to  your 
notice,  and  beg  to  call  your  ardent  co-operation,  that 
we  have  undertaken  a  new  line  of  our  Agency  business 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  by  adopting  a  quite  fresh 
and  a  new  recent  idea  of  plan  to  circulate  and  to  give 
every  information  to  the  mass  public  bodies,  for  its 
genuine  curative  powers  in  the  localities  of  this  part  of 
the  world  and  its  various  wards  as  well  as  out  of  the 
towns,  where  millions  of  both  middle  and  low  class 
people  reside;  who  are  quite  ignorant  and  unaware  of 
your  illustrated  advertisements  on  the  newspapers. 

Herein  we  beg  to  say  with  stress  that  there  is  an- 
other fact  equally  broad  in  our  new  scheme  of  adver- 
tisements which  will  divulge  and  impress  and  as  well 
as  act  like  a  touchstone  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of 
people,  who  are  very  largely  dealing  in  all  such  medi- 
cines. We  now  take  the  liberty  of  making  them  under- 
stand about  the  marvellous  healing  effects  of  certain 
drugs  in  several  incurable  diseases.  In  fact  when  this 
will  be  once  wide  awake  amongst  them,  it  will  pay  you 
very  handsomely  for  this  invention  of  your  enterprise. 

In  short,  we  most  sincerely  beg  to  state  that  our 
supreme  attempts  and  endeavours  are  to  promote  all 
such  advertisements  by  placing  your  illustrated  placards 
in  a  particularly  some  attractive  ways,  and  its  true 
agreeing  principles  that  will  spatter  round  in  the  air 
to  the  ears  &  hearts  of  the  peoples  which  will  be  drawn 
by  horse  and  bullock  carts  to  each  parts  of  the  resi- 
dential quarters,  and  to  give  vent  in  every  private  and 
public  mass  meetings  and  assemblies,  and  as  well  as  to 
the  fringed  areas  of  the  towns,  where  very  often  epi- 
demical out-breaks  spread  widely. 

Further,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  will  appoint  and  en- 
gage some  exceptionally  efficient  men  of  fascinating 
power  with  literary  style  and  masterly  way  to  explain 
the  medicine,  of  its  miraculous  effects  to  all  such  cases, 
with  every  descriptions  of  its  characters,  and  to  dis- 
tribute all  your  catalogues  and  handy  pamphlets,  as  well 
as  your  some  free  sample  phials,  to  all  such  epidemical 
quarters,  which  you  will  consign  to  us  for  its  free  cir- 
culations amongst  those  class  of  peoples,  and  to  explain 
for  its  wonderful  curative  powers  as  well  as  successful 
services  in  human  lives  and  health  and  to  convince  them 
the  remarkable  characters  of  its  true  genuinity  and 
worth  for  its  healing  effects. 

We  beg  to  state  herein  with  great  pleasure,  and  can 
confidently  assure  you  that  by  this  brilliant  act  of  our 
efforts  thousand  upon  thousands  will  be  benefitted  and 
as  well  as  you,  too,  will  gain  handfuUy  in  all  respects, 
by  inserting  in  series  of  your  long  alluring  advertise- 
ments on  different  newspapers;  and  we  beg  most  cor- 
dially to  invite  your  fervid  attention  that  at  the  present 


age  most  of  the  people  who  used  to  go  through  every 
days  newspapers  do  not  pay  any  heed  to  those  innumer- 
able different  advertisements  that  are  so  placed  together 
in  the  columns  of  the  papers,  and  in  fact  take  no  notice 
of  all  such  advertisements. 

We  therefore  can  solemnly  assure  you  to  this  point 
of  the  view,  that  if  you  want  to  promote  and  circulate 
the  results  of  your  long  toiled  and  skilled  inventive 
efforts  for  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  medicines, 
please  give  a  trial  in  our  methods  of  advertisements 
which  will  be  awakened  to  the  public  by  its  right  cir- 
culations. To  this  we  can  also  confidently  promise  you 
that  it  will  very  soon  give  you  enormous  facilities  to 
yourself,  as  well  as  to  the  bereaved  diseased  people. 

In  fine,  we  can  lastly  assure  you  that  hereafter  you 
will  realise  this  remarkable  refine  plan  of  our  master 
piece  of  advertisements,  which  will  practically  run  to 
the  people's  mind  in  every  household  of  India. 

We  beg  to  say  that  our  charges  for  all  such  adver- 
tisements is  $1000  per  annum,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
Besides  in  addition,  we  beg  once  more  to  call  your 
earnest  attention  that  you  are  enormously  expending 
every  year  some  thousands  of  dollars  for  its  true  pro- 
motions, but  of  no  such  prompt  encouraging  virtues. 

We  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  more  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  trial  in  ours  will  convince  and  prove  its  in- 
vigorating result  within  a  course  of  few  months. 

Soliciting  the  favor  of  your  early  issue  of  order  to 
enable  us  to  enlist  your  names  in  our  catalogues. 

Please  supply  us  with  a  copy  of  the  complete  list  of 
the  various  drugs  prepared  by  you  with  their  respective 
literature  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  some  sample  phials. 
Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Raja  &  Co. 

P.  S. — Furthermore  in  addition  we  beg  leave  to  state 
herein  with  pleasure,  that  we  do  undertake  all  such 
agencies  of  the  varied  curative  medicines  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  diverse  varieties  of  goods  for  their 
prompt  circulations  to  effect  extensive  sales  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Besides  that,  we  fully  assure  &  give 
you  confidence  that  our  long  standing  experienced  abili- 
ties extend  commands  to  the  market  to  promote  the 
beneficial  services  in  the  various  different  lines. 

In  concluding,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you 
that  if  you  please  introduce  us  to  your  friends  and 
acquaintances  and  to  negotiate  us  with  any  such  reliable 
and  qualified  agents  who  can  undertake  to  act  on  our 
behalf  for  all  like  works.  They  will  be  compensate  for 
their  such  works. 

Hope  to  be  excused  for  this  undue  advantage. 
Yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  &  Co. 


GOOD  BUSINESS  MOTTOES. 

When  in  doubt — tell  the  truth. 

It  does  nobody  any  good  to  be  grouchy. 

To-day  is  the  to-morrow  you  worried  about  yes- 
terday. 

Mind  your  own  business  and  in  time  you'll  have  a 
business  to  mind. 

Thoroughness  plus  ginger  equals  success. 

If  the  unexpected  happens — ^why  not  expect  it? 

The  man  who  never  made  a  mistake — never  made 
anything. 
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Don't  stare  up  the  steps  of  success,  but  step  up  the 
stairs. 

The  great  danger  in  trying  to  get  something  for 
nothing  is  that  you  may  get  what  you  deserve. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  too  many  people  have 
allowed  theirs  to  lapse. 

The  more  I  see  of  some  men  the  better  I  like  my 
horse. 

An  executive  is  a  man  who  makes  quick  decisions 
and  is  sometimes  right. 

Be  a  "live  wire."  It's  the  dead  ones  that  are  used 
for  door-mats. 

He  who  has  misgivings  as  to  the  finish  will  never 
start  anything. 

Cheer  up — this  ain't  near  so  hot  as  hell  is  going  to  be. 

There  is  something  doing  somewhere  for  every  man 
ready  to  do  it. 

Most  people  get  what  they  deserve,  but  very  few  are 
willing  to  admit  it. 

Don't  worry — work. 

Greatness  lies  not  in  being  strong,  but  in  the  right 
use  of  strength. 

The  world  generally  pushes  a  man  the  way  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  go. 

Appearances  are  deceptive — if  you  want  to  know 
how  far  a  frog  can  jump,  measure  his  jumps. 

If  you  can't  win,  make  the  one  ahead  break  the 
record. 

You  can't  saw  wood  with  a  hammer. 


which   didn't   draw    dui        '     -i    fun   or  dollars   was 
worry. 

A  mistake  sprouts  a  uc   \Micn  you   cover  it  up. — 
From  the  catalogue  of  Geo.  F.  Wescott,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OUT  OF  THE  DAY'S  WORK. 

Nail  a  fact  just  as  a  sensible  man  nails  a  mosquito — 
the  first  time  it  settles  near  you. 

I  don't  care  how  good  old  methods  are,  new  ones 
are  better,  even  if  they're  only  just  as  good. 

A  man's  got  to  lose  more  than  money  to  be  "broke." 

In  all  your  dealings,  remember  that  to-day  is  your 
opportunity';    to-morrow   some   other    fellow's. 

A  competent  boss  can  move  among  his  men  without 
having  to  draw  an  imaginary  line  between  them,  be- 
cause they  will  see  the  real  one  if  it  exists. 

You  must  learn  not  to  overwork  a  dollar  any  more 
than  you  would  a  horse.  Three  per  cent  is  a  small  load 
for  it  to  draw ;  six,  a  safe  one ;  when  it  pulls  in  ten  for 
you  it's  like  working  some  place  where  you've  got  to 
watch  to   see  that  it  doesn't  buck. 

You  are  bright  enough  to  be  a  half-way  man,  to 
hold  a  half-way  place  on  a  half-way  salary  by  doing 
half  the  work  you  are  capable  of,  but  you've  got  to  add 
dynamite,  ginger  and  jounce  to  your  equipment  if  you 
want  to  get  the  other  half  that's  coming  to  you. 

When  a  fellow  knows  his  business,  he  doesn't  have 
to  explain  to  people  that  he  does. 

When  a  fellow  brags  that  he  has  a  pull,  he's  a  liar, 
or  his  employer  is  a  fool.  And  when  a  fellow  whines 
that  he's  being  held  down,  the  truth  is,  as  a  general 
thing,   that  his  boss  can't  hold  him   up. 

When  a  fellow's  got  a  straight  backbone  and  a  clear 
eye  his  creditors  don't  have  to  lie  awake  nights  worry- 
ing  over  his   liabilities. 

I've  put  a  good  deal  more  than  work  into  my  busi- 
ness, and  I've  drawn  a  good  deal  more  than  money 
out   of   it;    but   the    only   thing   I've    ever   put   into    it 


AS  THE  WAITER  SAYS  IT. 

The  waiter  who  bawls  out  his  order  to  the  cook 
in  the  kitchen  may  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo ;  but 

his  cries  should  live  forever. 

"Mutton  broth  in  a  hurry,"  says  a  customer.  "Baa- 
baa  in  the  rain!     Make  him  run!"  shouts  the  waiter. 

"Beefsteak  and  onions,"  says  a  customer.  "John 
Bull!     Make  him  a  ginny!"  shouts  the  waiter. 

"Where's  my  baked  potato?"  asks  a  customer.  "Mrs. 
Murphy  in  a  sealskin  coat!"  shouts  the  waiter. 

"Two  fried  eggs.  Don't  fry  'em  too  hard,"  says  a 
customer.  "Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden !  Leave  their 
eyes  open !"  shouts  the  waiter. 

"Poached  eggs  on  toast,"  says  a  customer.  "Bride 
and  groom  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean!"  shouts 
the   waiter. 

"Chicken  croquettes,"  says  a  customer.  "Fowl 
Bawl !"  shouts  the  waiter. 

"Hash,"  says  a  customer.  "Gentleman  wants  to  take 
a  chance!"  shouts  the  waiter.  "I'll  have  hash,  too," 
says  the  next  customer.  "Another  sport!"  shouts  the 
waiter. 

"Glass  of  milk,"  says  a  customer.  "Let  it  rain!" 
shouts  the  v/aiter. 

"Frankfurters  and  sauerkraut,  good  and  hot,"  says 
a  customer.  "Fido,  Shep  and  a  bale  of  hay!"  shouts 
the  waiter;  "and  let  'em  sizzle." — Kellogg's  Square 
Dealer. 


QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  J 5th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  follounng:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  ail  com- 
munications. 


Is  it  Possible  to  Make  a  Profit  of  too  Per  Cent? 

C.  A.  B.  writes  as  follows :  "Will  you  kindly  explain 
to  us  the  method  of  figuring  the  profit  on  goods  sold 
in  a  store?  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  one  hundred  per 
cent  profit?  If,  for  instance,  an  article  is  bought  for 
25  cents,  and  is  sold  for  50  cents,  what  percentage  of 
profit  is  realized?" 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  our  correspondent  has 
become  confused  over  the  two  methods  of  figuring 
profits— basing  them  on  the  cost  price  in  one  case,  and 
on  the  selling  price  in  the  other.  This  subject  was 
gone  into  at  considerable  length  by  the  editor  in  an 
article  published  on  page  511  of  the  Bulletin  for  Dc- 
cember,  1913.    When  you  pay  25  cents  for  an  article. 
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and  get  50  cents  for  it,  you  make  a  profit  of  25  cents. 
This  25  cents  of  profit  is  50  per  cent  of  the  selling  price, 
or  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  price:  you  therefore  realize 
a  profit  of  either  50  or  100  per  cent  according  as  you 
figure  your  profits  on  your  selling  or  your  cost  price. 
A  merchant  who  bases  all  of  his  profit  calculations 
on  the  selling  price  can  never  make  100  per  cent  profit 
on  a  transaction  unless  he  gets  the  goods  for  nothing. 
You  can  readily  see  why  this  is.  No  profit  that  he 
would  make  would  be  equal  to  the  selling  price.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  system  of  calculating  profits  on 
the  selling  volume  is  rather  imscientific,  although  it  is 
the  method  most  in  use  among  retail  merchants  of  all 
classes. 


thoroughly,    and     add     sufficient    water    to    bring     the     finished 
product  up  to  1J<2   pints. 

The  paste  to  accompany  the  foregoing  mixture  is 
composed  of  yellow  wax  and  rosin  thinned  with  petro- 
latum, say  4  parts  of  wax,  1  part  of  rosin,  and  12  parts 
of  petrolatum. 


The  Soap  in  "Milk  of  Roses." 

C.  A.  J. — "I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
prize-winning  formula  submitted  by  F.  P.  Theriot, 
Madisonville,  Louisiana,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how 
he  prepared  soft  soap  'as  white  as  possible.' 

"The  formula  referred  to  is  the  second  prize  lotion 
in  the  June,  1914,  issue.  Can  you  suggest  a  method 
for  making  white  soft  soap? 

"I  have  experimented  with  several  formulas  of  this 
kind,  with  little  success.  Can  you  offer  any  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  a  permanent,  non-separating  lotion  may 
be  obtained?" 

The  "white  as  possible"  in  the  formula  under  dis- 
cussion was  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate.  We  repro- 
duced the  exact  wording  as  it  appeared  m  the  copy 
supplied  to  us,  and  we  overlooked  the  likelihood  of 
misunderstanding  arising  from  it.  Undoubtedly  "as 
light  as  possible"  would  have  been  a  better  phrase  to 
have  used. 

But  all  that  to  one  side,  suppose  the  soap  used 
were  as  brown  as  Aguinaldo's  heel,  would  it  make 
much  difference?  Merely  sixty  grains  to  the  pint  are 
called  for.  A  white  soft  soap  is  not  needed.  Good 
cottonseed-oil  soap  will  answer  all  requirements. 

In  the  making  of  Mr.  Theriot's  Milk  of  Roses, 
thorough  emulsification  is  a  cardinal  point.  That  is 
what  the  soap  is  for.  Made  according  to  directions, 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  permanent,  non-separat- 
ing lotion  may  not  be  obtained. 


Tan  and  Russet   Shoe  Polish. 

R.  P. — "Kindly  print  in  j^our  next  issue  formulas 
for  a  shoe  polish  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible 
'Two  in  One.' " 

We  are  not  familiar  with  "Two  in  One"  in  its 
application  to  shoe  polish.  We  take  it  to  mean  a  liquid 
and  a  wax,  each  put  up  separately  and  the  two  con- 
tained in  one  package;  and  as  a  type  of  a  combination 
of  this  character  we  submit  the  following : 

Yellow  wax 4  ounces. 

Pearl    ash 4  drachms. 

Yellow   soap 1  drachm. 

Spirit  of  turpentine 7  ounces. 

Phosphine   (aniline) 4   grains. 

Alcohol    4  drachms. 

Water,  a  sufficient   quantity. 

Scrape  the  wax  fine  and  add  it,  together  with  the  ash  and 
soap,  to  12  ounces  of  water.  Boil  all  together  until  a  smooth, 
creamy  mass  is  obtained;  remove  the  heat  and  add  the  turpen- 
tine and  the  aniline    (previously  dissolved  in  the  alcohol).     Mix 


Solidified  Alcohol. 

G.  N. — "Some  time  ago,  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
you  published  a  formula  for  making  solid  alcohol, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  issue  containing  it. 
Will  you  please  furnish  me  with  this  information?" 

If  our  memory,  in  turn,  is  correct,  a  method  of 
solidifying  alcohol  appeared  in  Professor  Scoville's 
"Capsules  of  Science"  three  or  four  years  ago.  Pro- 
fessor Scoville  has  again  supplied  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Stearic  acid  Syi  grammes. 

Caustic  soda    1  35/100  grammes. 

Alcohol,  q.  s 100  grammes. 

Dissolve  the  stearic  acid  in  about  50  grammes  of  alcohol,  by 
the  aid  of  heat.  Dissolve  the  caustic  soda  in  about  40  grammes 
of  alcohol.  Mix,  and  warm  until  the  two  solutions  combine. 
Pour  into  molds. 


A  Light  Soft  Soap. 

S.  H.  F. — "Kindly  publish  formula  in  your  next 
issue  for  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  white  soft  soap, 
one  that  will  liquefy  on  the  addition  of  cresol.  My 
object  is  to  make  a  colorless  compound  solution  of 
cresol. 

"I  have  tried  bleached  cottonseed  oil,  but  it  is  not 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  I  did  not  use  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  caustic  potash." 

You  can  use  nothing  better  than  bleached  cotton- 
seed oil.     It  should  prove  satisfactory. 

As  you  state,  your  trouble  may  be  due  to  not  em- 
ploying the  proper  proportion  of  potassium  hydroxide. 
You  should  experience  no  difficulty  if  to  one  pound 
of  cottonseed  oil  1600  grains  of  caustic  potash  are 
used. 

Turn  to  our  department  of  "Letters,"  this  issue, 
and  read  a  communication  from  John  C.  Endress, 
Crown   Point,   Ind. 


Diarrhea  Mixture. 
F.  &  M. — "Please  inform  us  in  next  month's  Bul- 
letin whether  the  following  preparation  is  permanent 
or  not.  If  not,  please  tell  us  how  the  bismuth  may  be 
made  to  stay  in  solution,  so  that  shaking  will  be  un- 
necessary : 

Aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb 1  fluidounce. 

Bismuth  subnitrate 1  ounce. 

Spt.   lavender  compound 1  fluidounce. 

Morphine  sulphate   4  grains. 

Syrup   of  ginger  q.  s.  ad 13  fluidounces. 

"We  find  this  to  be  an  excellent  remedj'  for  diar- 
rhea, both  for  children  and   adults." 

Aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  contains  potassium  car- 
bonate which  will,  first,  precipitate  the  morphine 
(slowly  in  the  syrupy  liquid)  ;  and,  secondly,  react 
slowly  with  the  bismuth  subnitrate,  giving  off  carbon 
dioxide  and  creating  pressure  in  the  bottle. 

The  first  incompatibility  is  dangerous,  since  it  may 
lead  to  an  overdose  of  morphine;  the  second  is  trouble- 
some and  might  burst  the  bottle. 
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Bismuth  subnitrate  is  insoluble,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  dissolve  in  such  a  mixture. 

If  this  preparation  is  to  be  dispensed,  a  special 
syrup  of  rhubarb  aromatic  should  be  made,  one  which 
would  not  contain  potassium  carbonate. 


not 


Show-card  Paint. 

G.  A.  C. — "Some  time  ago  you  published  a  formula 
for  show-card  paint,  consisting  of  lampblack,  alcohol, 
gum  arable,  and  water.  It  made  a  dandy  paint,  but 
unfortunately  I  have  lost  the  formula.  Will  you 
kindly  republish  it?" 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  we  are  supplying  the  same 
formula  our  querist  found  so  satisfactory,  for  the 
reason  that  a  number  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Bulletin.  The  one  we  are  about  to  submit  ap- 
peared in  our  October,  1913,  issue  in  an  article  entitled 
"How  to  Make  Show-cards,"  by  Frank  Monahan, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Monahan  stated  that  he,  in  turn, 
got  the  formula  from  the  Bulletin,  and  that  it  first 
appeared  credited  to  Paul  McConomy.     Here  it  is: 

Lampblack   1   ounce. 

Alcohol   2  fluidounces. 

Gum  arable 1  fluidounce. 

Water,  q.  s 8  fluidounces. 

Rub  the  lampblack  with  alcohol.  Make  the  mucilage  with 
sufficient  water.  Mix  the  two  and  add  sufficient  water  to  make  8 
ounces. 

To  make  red  paint,  substitute  vermillion  for  the 
lampblack;  for  blue,  use  ultramarine;  for  green,  use 
chrome  green. 


Honey  and  Almond   Cream. 

L.  S. — We  are  not  familiar  with  the  formula  of  the 

proprietary  toilet  cream  you   mention.     A  preparation 

very  similar,   however,  may  be  made  as   follows : 

Cold  cream 1  ounce  av. 

Sweet  almond  oil 1  fluidounce. 

Glycerin   1  fluidounce. 

Boric  acid 1   ounce   av. 

Solution  of  soda 2"/2    fluidounces. 

Mucilage  of  quince  seed 5  fluidounces. 

Water,  enough  to  make 40  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  bitter  almond, 

Oil  of  rose,   of  each,  sufficient  to  perfume. 

Heat  the  cold  cream,  oil,  and  solution  of  soda  together, 
stirring  constantly  until  an  emulsion  is  formed;  then  warm  to- 
gether the  glycerin,  acid,  mucilage,  and  about  30  fluidounces  of 
water,  mix  with  the  emulsion,  stir  until  cold,  and  make  to  40 
fluidounces  by  adding  more  water.     Lastly  add  the  volatile  oils. 


An   Agent's   Liquid. 

J.  H.  S. — "Recently  an  agent  sold  a  liquid  here 
for  marking  on  metal.  He  tasted  same,  and  put  it  on 
his  clothes,  without  damage.  I  would  be  pleased  if 
you  would  supply  me  with  the  formula  of  this  prepa- 
ration." 

If  we  dared  use  such  unbecoming  language  we 
would  be  prompted  to  remark  that  "there  haint  no  sich 
liquid."  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  we  will 
restrict  so  comprehensive  a  denial  to  the  statement 
that  we  don't  know  what  it  is. 


Chalk  and  Tooth  Pastes. 
G.    F. — "Kindly   tell   me   what    ingredients    may   be 
used  in  a  tooth  paste  in  the  place  of  prepared  chalk." 
Nothing    surpasses   either   precipitated    or   prepared 


chalk    in    a    tooth    paste,    constcjui....     .,.     «. 
advise  a  substitute. 

Some  makers  prefer  prepared  chalk  for  the  reason 
that  it  gives  a  little  smoother  paste.  Certain  prepara- 
tions of  this  type  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
glycerin  and  of  alcohol,  also.  These  will  have  more 
to  do  with  the  consistency  of  the  paste  than  the 
abrasive  powder. 

We  are  unable  to  supply  the  formula  of  the  pro- 
prietary preparation  you  mention. 


Emulsion   of  Paraldehyde. 
J.  S.  G. — "Could  you  publish  a  formula  for  a  more 
palatable  product  than  the  following : 

Powdered  acacia 30  gramme*. 

Paraldehyde    12ft  Cc. 

Gil  gaultheria 1  Cc. 

Aqua  dist.,  q.  s 192  Cc. 

M.  ft.  emul. 

"I  have  tried  the  elixir,  but  could  not  get  the  same 
therapeutic  effect." 

Emulsify  the  paraldehyde  with  condensed  milk, 
and  flavor  with  oil  of  lemon. 

Dilute  about  one  ounce  of  condensed  milk  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  add  paraldehyde  slowly,  shaking 
thoroughly  after  each  addition.  Then  flavor  with  the 
oil  of  lemon,  and  bring  to  the  desired  volume. 


Sorehead  in  Chickens. 

Our  July  number  contained  a  call  to  our  readers 
for  a  remedy  for  that  complaint  in  the  poultry  yard 
known  as  "sorehead."  B.  F.  Herman,  of  Natalbany, 
La.,  has  now  kindly  come  forward  with  the  following : 

"Our  Florida  friend  might  try  equal  parts  of  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  phenol,  and  olive  oil.  Apply  twice  a 
week. 

"I  have  found  this  mixture  very  effective.  Usually 
two  applications  will  effect  a  cure." 


Non-poisonous  Oil  of  Bitter  Almond. 

H.  A.  K.— "There  is  an  oil  of  bitter  almond  on  the 
market  labeled  'True,  free  from  prussic  acid.'  Does 
this  mean  that  it  is  non-poisonous?" 

Yes.  The  oil  still  retains  its  flavoring  qualities, 
but  the  removal  of  prussic  acid  renders  it  non- 
poisonous. 

Essence  of  Pepsin  and  lAixiv  l>i;it-stive  Compound. 

A.  H.  B. — "Please  publish  a  good  formula  for  es- 
sence of  pepsin,  also  for  elixir  lactated  pepsin,  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Bulletin." 

We  know  of  no  better  products  than  those  made 
from  the  formulas  contained  in  the  National  Formu- 
lary. On  pages  54  and  22  will  be  found  tiw-  ;nt-.,rni.a- 
tion  you  seek. 


Briefer   Replies. 

R.  Y.  v.— We  are  unable  to  supply  the  information 
you  seek  in  regard  to  the  proprietary  dental  prepara- 
tion used  to  render  paste  more  adhesive. 

E.  J.  E.— We  are  unable  to  supply  the  information 
sought  concerning  the  formula  of  the  proprietary 
preparation  you  mention. 
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BOOKS 


"Old   Age  Deferred." 

This  somewhat  remarkable  book  comes  from  the 
pen  of  Arnold  Lorand,  M.D.,  official  physician  to  the 
famous  Carlsbad  baths  in  Austria.  It  is  scientific  in 
spirit,  and  offers  no  single  panacea  for  the  prolongation 
of  life.  Based  upon  long  experiment  and  clinical  ob- 
servation, it  has  a  practical  point  of  view  that  makes  it 
of  particular  value  and  significance.  Dr.  Lorand  offers 
the  statement,  however,  that  it  is  easily  possible  to  pro- 
long the  average  term  of  life  by  10  or  20  years.  "We 
may  live  to  the  age  of  90  or  100  instead  of  dying  at  60 
or  70."  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  observance 
of  hygienic  measures,  by  correct  living,  and  by  an  im- 
provement in  the  functions  of  certain  glandular  struc- 
tures in  the  body — always  provided,  however,  that  in- 
curable organic  disorders  have  not  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

The  book  contains  nearly  500  pages,  and  something 
of  its  broad  scope  is  suggested  by  the  statement  that 
there  are  no  fewer  than  58  chapters.  There  is  quite  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  topics  like  diet,  clothing,  bathing, 
sunlight,  hygiene,  constipation,  sexual  life,  insomnia, 
stimulants,  the  use  of  drugs,  and  so  on.  Particular 
attention,  however,  is  paid  to  the  functions  of  the  duct- 
less glands — the  thyroid,  the  adrenals,  and  the  sexual 
glands  in  particular.  These  are  deemed  to  be  of  great 
significance  in  the  prolongation  of  life. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  1914- 
1916  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  the  price  is 
$2.50  net. 


Merck's  Annual  Report. 

Volume  26  of  Merck's  Annual  Report  has  been  is- 
sued, and  the  book  is  a  trifle  larger  than  last  year's 
edition.  It  is  replete  with  information  concerning  re- 
cent advances  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and  thera- 
peutics, and  is  supplemented  by  a  timely  article  by 
Prof.  R.  Heinz,  of  the  Pharmacological  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Erlangen,  on  the  assay  and  standardiza- 
tion of  digitalis  preparations. 

The  first  seventy-one  pages  are  devoted  to  lecithin. 
Then  follows  a  full  400  pages  devoted  to  chemicals  and 
preparations.  One  hundred  and  eleven  pages  are  given 
over  to  an  index  of  diseases,  symptoms,  and  indica- 
tions for  treatment. 

Taken  altogether  the  Report  is  of  great  value,  not 
only  because  it  may  be  perused  for  the  information  it 
contains,  but  because  it  may  be  placed  on  the  library 
shelf  as  a  reference  book. 

The  edition  is  limited,  and  is  distributed  principally 
among  teachers  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics, 
and  medical  and  pharmaceutical  libraries.  Generally, 
however,  a  few  copies  of  each  issue  are  left  over  after 
this  special  distribution,  and  physicians  and  pharma- 
cists who  make  early  application  may  obtain  a  copy 
by  remitting  the  forwarding  charges  of  fifteen  cents 
in  stamps  to  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York,  no  charge  being 
made  for  the  volume  itself. 


Pharmaceutical  Education  Around  the  World. 
Henry  L.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  State  Education  Building, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  just  issued  in  the  form  of  a  brochure 
a  paper  which  was  read  last  summer  at  the  eleventh 
International  Congress  of  Pharmacy  at  The  Hague. 
The  title  is  "The  Pharmaceutical  Education  in  the  Dif- 
ferent Countries."  Practically  every  country  on  the 
globe  is  mentioned,  and  the  educational  requirements 
are  stated  with  care.  At  the  end  of  the  reprint  an  im- 
portant schedule  is  given  of  the  requirements  of  the 
different  States  of  this  country,  and  the  comparison  is 
a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  one.  The  purpose  of 
the  whole  study  on  Dr.  Taylor's  part  is  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  pharmaceutical  world  the  essentials  of 
pharmaceutical  education  in  the  different  countries. 


A  New  Association  Organ. 

The  "Stirring  Rod"  is  a  late  addition  to  the  drug 
journal  family,  the  little  magazine  being  published 
monthly  by  the  Retail  Druggists'  Association  of  San 
Francisco  and  edited  by  D.  R.  Rees,  assisted  by  W. 
Gnerich.  Volume  one,  number  one,  states  that  the 
yearly  subscription  rate  is  $1.50,  and  that  a  single  copy 
costs  15  cents;  contains  a  strong  editorial  on  "Be  a 
Joiner,"  as  well  as  other  interesting  matter,  and  is  well 
filled  with  advertising.  The  San  Francisco  organization 
is  a  strong  one,  claiming  a  membership  of  95  per  cent 
of  the  local  drug  trade,  and  the  "Stirring  Rod"  will  find 
ample  opportunity  to  live  up  to  its  name. 


A  Book  on  Standardization. 

"Biochemic  Drug  Assay  Methods"  is  the  title  of  a 
little  book  of  150  pages  recently  added  to  the  list  of 
P.  Blakiston's  Sons  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  author 
is  Paul  S.  Pittenger,  Ph.G.,  and  the  volume  is  edited  by 
F.  E.  Stewart,  M.D.,  Ph.G. 

The  data  has  been  collected,  it  is  stated,  from  mono- 
graphs, government  bulletins,  papers  read  before  medi- 
cal and  pharmaceutical  societies,  and  from  laboratory 
notes  containing  the  results  of  the  author's  original  re- 
search and  observation. 

The  price  is  $1.50. 


The  Genus  Eucalyptus. 

"A  Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus,"  by 
J.  H.  Maiden  (Government  Botanist  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Syd- 
ney), Vol.  2,  part  10,  and  Vol.  3,  part  1,  with  plates 
85  to  92,  inclusive,  has  just  been  received.  Eleven 
species  are  described,  bringing  the  total  now  treated  in 
this  work  up  to  116.  Two  new  varieties  of  E.  Cinerea, 
F.  V.  M.,  are  described. 

These  brochures  are  published  by  the  government  of 
New  South  Wales  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each. 


Merck's  Chemical  Reagents. 
The  second  edition  of  this  valuable  treatise,  trans- 
lated by  Henry  Schenck,  A.B.,  is  now  available.  The 
book  contains  over  200  pages,  is  well  bound,  and  the 
price  is  $1.00,  net.  It  is  published  by  the  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Company,  25  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


The  greatest  war  that  the 
THE  WAR.  world  has  ever  known  can- 

not fail  to  have  its  effect  on 
all  of  us,  in  a  business  way.  Modern  commer- 
cial methods  render  nations  interdependent.  A 
Chinese  wall  is  no  longer  possible.  Our  needs 
are  too  great. 

These  facts  have  been  borne  in  upon  us  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  with  almost  overwhelm- 
ing emphasis.  The  mails  have  assumed  added 
proportions,  bags  being  jammed  with  price- 
advances.  Telegram  after  telegram  has  rained 
into  manufacturing  and  jobbing  houses.  Even 
the  wireless  has  been  pressed  into  service,  and 
contract  cancellation  and  price-jump  have  been 
flashed  through  intermediate  space. 

One  phase  of  the  situation  is  that  we  have 
been  taught  how  dependent  we  are  on  Germany 
in  the  supply  of  what  is  known  as  "fine"  chem- 


icals. There  are  dozens  of  German  firms  on 
which  the  world  has  come  to  depend  for  a 
great  many  things  in  medicine.  German  labor 
is  cheap,  and  a  large  number  of  industries  con- 
nected either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
drug  business  have  been  particularly  favored 
in  that  country  during  the  last  30  years.  The 
result  has  been  that  a  great  many  items  which 
enter  into  a  drug  stock,  or  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  numerous  almost  indispensable  drug 
products,  are  made  or  grown  or  marketed  in 
Germany. 

This  source  of  supply  is  at  present  sealed  ab- 
solutely. It  is  hoped  that  some  roundabout 
avenue  of  exit  may  be  opened  later,  but  at  this 
writing  nothing  in  the  way  of  merchandise  can 
get  out  of  Germanv. 


NEED  OF 
A  MERCHANT 

MARINE. 


We  have  been  taught  an- 
other thing,  too,  and  that  is 
our  need  of  a  merchant  ma- 
rine. Were  all  the  supplies  in  Europe  suddenly 
made  available  we  could  not  get  them  fast 
enough  to  meet  our  commercial  needs,  for  the 
reason  that  we  haven't  the  ships.  Our  oceanic 
passenger  and  freight  service  has  not  kept  pace 
with  our  growth  since  the  Civil  war;  railroad 
exploitation  and  other  vast  internal  improve- 
ments have  offered  better  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment. So  we  find  ourselves,  as  some  of  our 
statesmen  have  predicted  we  some  time  would, 
face  to  face  with  a  most  unfortunate  condition. 
Germany  has  grown  to  be  a  big  figure  in 
shipping,  but  the  German  navy  is  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  its  vessels  should  they  ven- 
ture out  into  the  open.  English,  French,  and 
Russian  carriers  do  not  need  to  be  so  careful, 
for  the  combined  strength  of  their  navies  as- 
sures a  certain  degree  of  police  protection.  In- 
surance rates  are  extremely  high,  however,  and 
it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the 
cost  of  insurance  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
goods.  Code  service  to  warring  points  is 
abolished,  also.  Every  word  in  a  cablegram 
must  be  spelled  out. 
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BOTANICAL 

DRUGS 
AFFECTED. 


Another  point  that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention 
very  forcibly  is  that  many 
of  our  botanical  drugs  come  from  Europe.  It 
is  a  matter  to  which  most  men  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness gave  little  thought,  and  they  were  there- 
fore due  to  be  somewhat  surprised  when  the 
real  facts  became  known.  Who,  for  instance, 
suspected  that  the  supply  of  dandelion  root 
came  from  Russia?  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
Aconite,  belladonna,  arnica,  ergot,  ginger,  hen- 
bane, nux  vomica,  digitalis — these  and  scores 
of  others  are  affected.  Many  of  these  "botani- 
cals," as  they  are  called  in  trade  circles,  were 
still  growing  in  the  field  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  much  of  the  crop  will  remain  unhar- 
vested  for  the  want  of  hands.  Incidentally  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  the  belladonna  crop 
was  a  failure  last  year.  This  year  gave  good 
promise  until  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  ship  far-Eastern 
products,  such  as  opium,  senna,  buchu,  and  a 
long  line  of  so-called  gums,  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  canal  belongs  to  England  and  is 
now  sealed  to  trade.  India,  Asia  Minor,  and 
all  Africa  except  the  western  coast  are  there- 
fore cut  off. 

Then,  too,  the  extraordinary  demands  of 
war  must  be  considered.  All  those  chemicals 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  explosives 
took  on  an  enhanced  value  immediately,  as  did 
also  those  substances  which  are  in  demand 
as  antiseptics  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot 
wounds.  This  list  is  long  and  includes  things 
like  carbolic  acid,  permanganate  of  potash,  and 
glycerin. 


PRICES  GONE 
SKY-HIGH ! 


In  view  of  all  this  there 
could  be  but  one  result — a 
marked  and  erratic  price- 
advance  all  along  the  line.  Chemicals  and  al- 
kaloids have  been  the  most  affected,  for  even 
in  the  case  of  those  which  are  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  the  manufacturers  are 
usually  dependent  on  some  foreign  country  for 
the  raw  material.  Quinine,  morphine,  codeine, 
cocaine — these  have  advanced  sharply.  Digi- 
talin,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  entirely  unavailable 
when  the  present  supply  is  exhausted,  unless 
American  firms  materially  increase  their  out- 
put. Germany  has  been  the  main  source  of 
supply. 

Germany  has  likewise  supplied  the  barium 


dioxide  which  is  used  in  die  manufacture  of 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Unless  another  source  of 
supply  is  opened  up  shortly,  further  advances 
in  the  latter  commodity  may  certainly  be 
looked  for. 


Altogether    the    situation    is 

THE  RETAILER  i.-       i      i  r       •         ^      .v, 

SHOULD  ACT.  particularly  confusmg  to  the 
retail  druggist;  much  more 
so  than  to  the  manufacturer  or  the  jobber,  who 
have  sources  of  information  that  are  closed  to 
the  man  behind  the  counter.  The  manufac- 
turer and  jobber  are  constantly  receiving  re- 
ports and  figures  on  which  to  base  their  price 
schedules.  With  them  the  problem  is  largely 
one  of  judgment  and  mathematics,  and  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  advance  prices  when  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  move  becomes  apparent. 

But  in  this  particular  the  retailer  is  often 
somewhat  backward.  Witness  the  Spanish 
war  tax  on  proprietaries.  Who  paid  it?  The 
druggist.  Largely  through  fear  of  losing  busi- 
ness, the  retail  merchant  often  refrains  from 
price-advances  when  not  to  advance  prices  may 
be  but  a  slow  method  of  committing  commer- 
cial suicide.  And  when  he  does  increase  prices, 
very,  very  often  he  does  not  increase  them 
enough. 

Present  conditions  demand  action  and  they 
can  be  met  by  no  half-way  methods.  It  is 
necessary  to  act,  to  act  decisively,  and  to  act 
enough. 


The  "Prices  Current"  in  the 

BE  INFORMED!         BULLETIN     this     month     will 

be  found  crammed  full  of 
advanced  quotations,  but  further  increases  on 
a  hundred  items  may  be  looked  for  from  day 
to  day.  It  is  a  time  of  great  uncertainty.  It 
behooves  the  retailer  to  keep  informed  on  all 
price  changes  and  to  advance  his  own  figures 
accordingly. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  some  of  the  local 
drug  associations  are  grappling  earnestly  v^'ith 
the  problem,  notably  those  in  Detroit  and 
Pittsburg.  The  secretary  of  the  Detroit  asso- 
ciation stayed  home  during  the  week  of  the  N. 
A.  R.  D.  meeting  in  order  that  he  might  act 
as  an  information  bureau,  collecting  facts  from 
the  jobbers  and  others  and  passing  them  along 
promptly  to  his  members. 
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THE 

HARRISON 

BILL. 


The  Harrison  anti-narcotic 
bill,  which  has  now  been 
pending  in  the  United  States 
Senate  for  about  a  year,  and  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  such  constant  interest  in  the  drug 
trade,  was  finally  passed  by  the  Senate  about 
the  middle  of  August.  In  its  final  language  it 
contained  practically  all  of  the  amendments 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference.  During  the  last  few 
months,  however,  quite  a  fight  had  arisen  over 
a  proposed  amendment  compelling  physicians 
to  keep  a  record  of  all  narcotics  administered 
or  dispensed  by  them — a  proposition  which 
provoked  universal  protest  among  the  doctors. 
This  record  feature,  so  far  as  it  affected  phy- 
sicians, was  finally  withdrawn,  as  was  also  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Pomerene,  of 
Ohio,  exempting  physicians  from  the  necessity 
'»f  registering  and  paying  taxes  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

Promptly  upon  its  passage  by  the  Senate,  the 
bill  went  back  to  the  House.  There  it  will 
cither  be  repassed  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, or  conferees  may  be  appointed  to  act 
with  others  from  the  Senate.  This  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  will  be  delayed  somewhat  in  order 
to  contain  editorial  reviews  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
and  A.  Ph.  A.  conventions,  and  before  we  issue 
from  the  press  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Harri- 
son bill  may  have  gone  through  its  final  stages 
and  been  signed  by  President  Wilson.  It  was 
hurried  up  last  month  in  the  Senate  in  order 
that  it  might  be  made  law  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  thus  carry  out  our  obligations 
imder  the  International  Opium  Treaty. 


THE 
••  DETROIT 
PLAN." 


A  novel  idea  in  cooperative 
ownership  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  "Detroit  Plan." 
The  idea  is  to  form  a  company  which  shall  buy 
well-known  patent  preparations  and  then  mar- 
ket them  cooperatively.  Such  a  company  has 
been  tentatively  formed,  in  fact;  it  is  known 
as  the  Carpenter  Chemical  Company,  and  it  al- 
ready has  secured  Carpenter's  Liquid  Court 
Plaster  and  Patterson's  Toothache  Wax. 
Later,  if  expectations  are  realized,  other  pro- 
prietaries are  to  be  bought*  until  ultimately  a 
complete  line  of  familiar  household  remedies 
will  be  owned  and  produced  by  the  company. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  preliminary 
^vork  of  organization  consists  of   Grant   W. 


Stevens,  treasurer  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and 
president  of  the  Wolverine  Drug  Co. ;  A.  M. 
lulwards,  a  former  district  sales  manager  for 
the  A.  D.  S. ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Allen,  dean  of  the 
department  of  pharmacy  in  the  Detroit  Tech- 
nical Institute;  and  A.  Pal.  Young,  M.  K. 
Smith,  J.  H.  Webster,  F.  B.  Hurlsey,  and  W. 
G.  Leacock,  retail  druggist- 

It  is  the  contention  of  im  ^wiiiiMiiuc  liiat 
many  well-known  proprietaries  may  l)e  pur- 
chased at  extremely  reasonable  figures;  that 
the  names  of  such  preparations  need  no  intro- 
duction ;  and  that  the  sale  of  them  over  the  re- 
tail counter  may  be  accomplished  much  more 
readily  than  could  products  concerning  which 
the  customer  knows  nothing. 


A   committee   consisting   of 

THE  DRUGGISTS'  (^      ,ir-  ,    ,         ,r  t      r-       . 

NATIONAL  HOME.  ^-  Widule,  Max  J.  Goetz, 
and  Geo.  H.  Kesten,  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, stated  that  the  Druggists'  National 
Home  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Occupancy  of 
the  Home  was  originally  secured  on  an  option 
which  provided  that  a  payment  of  $20,000 
should  be  made  by  April,  1914.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  raise  the  money,  and  the  prop- 
erty therefore  reverted  to  the  owner,  James 
W.  Hedenberg.  By  a  special  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Hedenberg,  however.  Superintendent 
E.  C.  Heimstreet  is  still  in  charge  of  the 
Home,  and  it  is  open  to  druggists.  With  most 
commendable  tenacity,  Mr.  Heimstreet.  the 
only  remaining  trustee,  refuses  to  abandon  the 
project  completely,  and  is  now  caring  for  the 
Home  and  the  grounds  at  his  own  expense. 

During  the  year  that  the  Home  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees,  $10,000  was  raised,  and 
this  went  largely  into  improvements.  When 
the  property  reverted  to  the  owner,  the  im- 
provements went  with  it. 

The  committee  closed  its  report  with  this 
l)aragraph: 

To  any  one  not  having  had  the  opportunity  oi  study- 
ing the  situation  at  close  range  it  might  seem  that  the 
faiUire  of  raising  the  money  might  be  attributed  to  lack 
of  confidence  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  drug 
profession.  Your  committee  is  not  of  this  opinion.  We 
attribute  the  lack  of  support  to  the  fact  that  at  no  time 
has  there  been  apparent  need  for  a  charitable  institution 
for  the  druggist,  such  a  thing  being  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  calling,  which  is  that  of  giving  charity  instead  of 
accepting  it.  It  is  true  that  a  liberal  number  of  Wis- 
consin druggists  donated  to  the  cause,  not  because  they 
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realized  the  need  of  a  Home,  but  because  of  their  enter- 
prising spirit  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a  Wisconsin 
project. 

However,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Hedenberg 
still  stands  ready  to  re-transfer  the  property, 
and  that  efforts  are  yet  to  be  made  to  re- 
deem it. 

*     *     * 


A  BAN  ON 

REDUCERS. 


The  old  style  of  nostrum 
advertising — pictures  repre- 
senting people  before  and 
after  taking — has  gone  down  in  its  last  ditch 
and,  in  all  probability,  what  is  to  be  its  final 
resting  place  has  been  neatly  rounded  over  by 
our  long-suffering  Uncle  Samuel.  Its  final 
stand  was  in  connection  with  the  exploitation 
of  fat-reducers,  but  henceforth  readers  of  the 
daily  press  who  have  watched  with  interest  the 
I-should-worry  lady  fade  from  four-twenty  to 
a  Broadway  belle  in  three  weeks  will  witness 
the  spectacle  no  more,  for  Aggie  has  com- 
pletely evaporated.  The  Government  has 
found  these  remedies  either  harmful  or  worth- 
less, and  has  issued  a  quietus  against  them. 
The  only  real  reducers,  it  seems,  are  more  ex- 
ercise, more  responsibility,  and  less  to  eat. 


Quite   a   degree   of   enthus- 

'^'oGAR^DAY.  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^^'^  worked  up  in 
cigar  circles  over  the  pro- 
posal to  inaugurate  a  National  Cigar  Day. 
The  idea  is  to  check,  if  possible,  the  inroads 
made  by  pipe  and  cigarette  on  cigar  sales,  by 
culminating  a  stupendous  advertising  cam- 
paign in  the  "celebration"  of  a  single  day — 
October  12.  Various  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers and  prominent  retailers  are  cooperating, 
and  it  is  believed  that  many  millions  of  addi- 
tional cigars  may  be  marketed  by  this  plan. 
No  guilty  man  is  to  be  permitted  to  escape. 
Not  only  must  every  smoker  smoke  a  cigar  on 
Cigar  Day,  but  every  art  known  to  the  sales- 
man is  to  be  brought  into  play  to  induce  him 
to  fill  his  pockets.  It  is  planned  to  make  Na- 
tional Cigar  Day  an  annual  event. 


DISTANCE 

LENDS 

ENCHANTMENT. 


Up  in  Alaska  they  are  won- 
dering what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  their  druggists. 
Legislation  favorable  to  that  territory  having 
passed  Congress,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
hundreds  of  young  men  in  the  States  that  the 


best  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  take  the 
Alaskan  examination  and  anticipate  the  rush. 
So  they  have  filed  applications  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territorial  Board.  Alaska  is  di- 
vided into  four  districts,  pharmaceutically,  and 
more  than  fifty  applications  have  been  received 
in  one  district  alone.  But  after  the  examina- 
tion— what?  Before  there  can  be  more  drug 
stores  in  Alaska  there  must  be  more  people; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  general  develop- 
ment will  come  about  as  the  result  of  gradual 
growth,  rather  than  through  a  repetition  of  an- 
other mad  rush. 

*     *     * 

According   to    a    press   des- 
DECisiON.        patch,    the    Supreme    Court 

of  the  State  of  Kansas  has 
held  that  extract  of  Jamaica  ginger  is  intoxi- 
cating, and  that  a  druggist  who  sells  it  may  be 
prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  law  enforcing 
prohibition.  The  court  also  held  that  lemon, 
and  vanilla  extracts,  cologne,  spirit  of  cam- 
phor and  similar  tinctures,  extracts,  and  es- 
sences, if  they  actually  make  a  man  drunk,  are 
to  be  classed  as  intoxicating  liquors.  How, 
may  we  ask,  is  a  druggist  to  protect  himself  in 
Kansas?  Mamma  buys  a  pint  of  spirit  of  cam- 
phor to  relieve  a  headache.  Papa  filches  the 
bottle,  drinks  its  contents,  and  breaks  up  the 
furniture.  The  druggist  gets  30  days,  and 
mamma  10  for  contributory  negligence.  The 
only  way  out  seems  to  be  a  non-breakable 
patent  bottle  which  permits  only  teaspoon  ful 
doses;  and  this  opens  a  new  field  for  the  in- 
ventor in  the  land  of  William  Allen. 


Anothe;"    new    ordinance   in 

ORDINA^NCE.  ^^^^  ^  *^^^  ^^^X'  ^^^°  ^  ^^^^" 

tic  one,  affects  the  sale  of 
cocaine,  eucaine,  opium,  morphine,  cannabis 
indica  and  salts  and  preparations  thereof.  The 
ordinance  is  merely  conventional  so  far  as  it 
restricts  the  sale  or  dispensing  of  these  sub- 
stances to  physicians'  prescriptions.  The  new 
and  unconventional  feature  of  it  is  the  failure 
to  make  the  customary  exemption  in  behalf  of 
products  like  paregoric,  brown  mixture,  sun 
cholera  mixture,  Warburg's  tincture  and  sim- 
ilar things  intended  for  internal  use  and  con- 
taining less  than  a  certain  stipulated  percentage 
of  narcotic.  From  now  on  no  preparation  of 
any  sort  may  be  sold  without  a  prescription  in 
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New  York  City  if  it  contains  any  of  the  pro- 
hibited narcotics.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  is  an  exemption  permitting  the  sale  of 
preparations  for  external  use:  these  need  not 
\en  be  marked  "poison"  as  before. 


An  interesting  bit  of  news  is  the  statement 
that  the  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
which  was  to  have  held  its  annual  meeting 
about  the  time  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was  convening  in 
Detroit,  decided  early  in  August  to  cancel  the 
idea  of  a  convention  altogether.  The  war,  and 
the  uncertain  conditions  developing  therefrom, 
were  given  as  the  reason. 


EDITORIAL 


A  SIDE-LIGHT  ON   PRICES. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Bulletin  ran  two 
articles  on  prescription-pricing  which  attracted 
considerable  attention — so  much  so  that  our 
mail  still  bears  almost  daily  evidence  of  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  matter. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Bulletin  was 
that  druggists  were  not  getting  enough  for 
prescription  work.  It  was  very  clearly  shown 
that  a  general  advance  in  prices  was  not  only 
advisable,  but  almost  imperative. 

In  this  connection  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  "Bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy"  is  extremely  interesting. 
At  the  college  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  ten  pre- 
scriptions were  required  to  be  dispensed.  In- 
dependently of  each  other,  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  priced  these  prescriptions, 
and  then  compared  their  totals.  These  totals 
varied  but  slightly,  all  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  four  dollars  and  a  half,  and  the  av- 
erage per  prescription  was  found  to  be  forty- 
five  cents. 

The  time  required  for  the  work  of  com- 
pounding was  estimated  to  be  four  hours ;  and 
when  the  cost  of  this  time  was  added  to  the 
cost  of  material  and  a  balance  struck,  the  start- 
ling fact  became  apparent  til  t  the  gross  profit 
left  for  the  store  measured  up  but  a  trifle  in 
excess  of  what  might  be  termed  microscopic. 

In  other  words,  had  these  Trustees  received 
these  same  prescriptions  in  drug  stores,  and 


had  priced  them  according  to  prevailing  rates, 
they  would  have  made  practically  nothing 
at  all. 

True,  they  were  unusual  prescriptions,  each 
presenting  some  difficulty  in  comixxmding,  and 
for  that  reason  the  time  element  was  ad- 
mittedly above  the  average.  But  are  not  un- 
usual prescriptions  frequently  presented  at  the 
drug  store  ?  In  fact,  were  not  these  same  pre- 
scriptions all  taken  from  drug-store  files? 
And  is  there  not  something  radically  wrong 
with  a  pricing  system  which  is  not  fl--^''^!*' 
enough  to  provide  for  the  unusual  ? 

The  conclusion  drawn  was  tliat  the  time 
element  had  not  been  given  the  prominence  to 
which  its  importance  entitled  it.  It  was  then 
recalled  that  one  of  the  largest  independent 
drug  stores  in  New  York  City  had  recently 
advanced  its  charges  for  prescriptions  from 
an  average  of  forty-two  cents  to  nearly  sixty 
cents,  with  no  bad  effect  on  business. 

These  are  identically  the  points  we  made  in 
the  Bulletin.  Tagged  and  arranged  in  order 
they  stand  like  this: 

1.  The  time  element  is  extremely  important, 
and  is  often  overlooked. 

2.  The  necessity  for  a  price-advance  is 
urgent. 

3.  It  is  possible  to  advance  prices  without 
suffering  loss  of  business. 

It  would  be  fortunate  if  every  .druggist  in 
the  land  could  be  made  to  consider  seriously 
the  findings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  college. 


DEPARTMENT  RECORDS  IN  THE  DRUG 
STORE. 

Selden  O.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  of  Harvard 
Universitv,  said  something  in  a  recent  lecture 
about  the  departmentization  of  drug  stores. 
He  spoke  of  one  drug  store  he  knew  about 
where  soda  and  tobacco  were  in  separate  de- 
partments, but  prescriptions  and  proprietary 
medicines  in  one  department.  That  is  to  say, 
the  cash  registers  in  the  store  were  used  in  this 
way  for  the  departments  named. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  said  Dr.  Martin,  it 
would  be  better  to  put  tobacco  and  proprietary 
medicines  together,  dissimilar  as  these  com- 
modities apparently  are,  than  to  have  proprie- 
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tary  medicines  combined  with  the  prescription 
department.  The  prescription  department,  un- 
like any  other  department  in  the  store,  involves 
an  expense  for  manufacturing  as  well  as  an 
expense  for  selling.  The  cost  of  operation, 
per  dollar  of  sales,  is  much  greater  than  it  is 
anywhere  else,  and  for  this  reason  the  pre- 
scription department  should  not  be  grouped 
with  any  other  in  the  establishment. 

Dr.  Martin  went  on  to  say  that  in  the 
average  drug  store,  doing  a  business  of  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  there  should 
be  at  least  three  separate  cash  registers,  rep- 
resenting three  department  groupings  in  the 
store.  One  should  be  devoted  to  prescriptions, 
because  of  the  absolutely  different  character  of 
the  prescription  department.  Another  should 
be  devoted  to  soda,  which  is  also  essentially 
different.  The  third  might  well  include  pro- 
prietary medicines,  tobacco,  candy,  sundries, 
and  practically  everything  else  in  the  store — 
unless  the  business  were  large  enough  to  justify 
further  departmentization.  Most  of  these 
things  are  in  package  form,  involve  about  the 
same  degree  of  sales  expense,  and  should  be 
placed  on  an  even  keel. 

Then,  as  the  business  increases,  there  should 
■doubtless  be  separate  departments  for  tobacco, 
proprietary  medicines,  and  candy,  because  of 
certain  differences  in  seasonal  character  and 
certain  differences  also  in  profit.  In  the 
smaller  store,  however,  one  must  balance 
against  the  advantage  of  knowing  about  these 
separate  departments,  the  expense  of  getting 
such  knowledge,  which  expense  must  be  borne 
by  a  comparatively  small  volume  of  business. 


EVERYBODY  IN  THE  SAME  BOAT. 

Merchants  in  any  line  of  trade,  or  people  in 
any  profession,  are  inclined  to  think  their  call- 
ing has  a  monopoly  of  trouble.  It  surprises 
them  when  they  discover  that  the  followers 
of  other  occupations  have  very  much  the  same 
■difficulties. 

We  have  just  been  reading  accounts  of  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association  and  the  National  Retail 
Grocers'  Association.  With  a  transposition  of 
names,  one  report  might  well  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  other  body,  and  either  of  them 
sounds  a  good  deal  like  the  proceedings  of  our 
own  N.  A.  R.  D. 


As  with  druggists,  so  with  grocers  and 
hardware  merchants,  the  chain  store,  the  parcel 
post,  the  mail-order  houses,  and  the  price- 
cutter  are  thorns  in  the  flesh.  How  to  dispose 
of  them  all  is  the  great  problem — and  has  been 
for  many,  many  years. 

The  Hardware  Association  pretty  nearly 
made  up  its  mind  to  establish  a  cooperative 
jobbing  house,  and  thus  do  what  retail  drug- 
gists did  in  elYect  many  years  ago.  The 
Grocers'  Association  decided  to  get  after  a  lot 
of  manufacturers  who  were  making  special 
price  concessions  to  their  enemies,  and  both 
associations  voted  in  favor  of  the  Stevens  one- 
price  bill  now  before  Congress. 

The  most  hopeful  feature  of  these  two 
national  conventions,  however,  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  hardware  people  to  make  a  closer 
study  of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  average  merchant  had  no 
idea  what  it  cost  him  to  sell  his  goods.  Some 
of  the  members  insisted  that  their  percentage 
of  expense  was  no  greater  than  9,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them  that  they  were  probably 
making  such  common  mistakes  as  not  charging 
up  a  salary  against  themselves  in  the  expense 
account,  and  not  making  any  estimate  for  rent 
when  they  happened  to  own  their  own 
buildings. 

Retailers  in  any  and  every  line  of  trade 
suffer  keen  competition.  Druggists  have  no 
monopoly  in  this  respect,  and  they  are  not  a  bit 
worse  off  than  anybody  else.  Competition  al- 
ways has  existed.  Competition  always  will 
exist.  And  it  will  probably  grow  keener  as 
time  goes  on.  The  remedy  which  promises  the 
greatest  relief  in  the  long  run  is  the"  remedy 
which  the  individual  retailer  himself  supplies. 
Let  him  look  after  his  own  business  and  his 
own  methods.  Let  him  know  just  where  he  is 
at,  correct  his  own  deficiencies,  and  prod  him- 
self to  better  effect. 

Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  giving  up  the 
ghost  and  yelling  about  obstacles,  troubles,  and 
difficulties. 


A  PROFITABLE  ATTITUDE. 

"We're  in  love  with  our  job,  here  at  the  fac- 
tory!" These  are  the  words  of  the  head  of  a 
department  at  one  of  the  big  Thomas  A. 
Edison  plants. 

Catch  that  spirit,  if  you  can.  It  is  trans- 
mutable. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


A   NATIVE    OF  THE   PHILIPPINES. 

It  often  takes  a  little  something  extra  in  the 
way  of  a  jolt  to  make  the  average  young  man 
open  his  eyes  to  the  possibilities  that  lie  all 
about  him.  Many  a  young  fellow  wants  an 
education,  but  he  wants  it  handed  to  him  on  a 
silver  platter. 

Almost  without  exception  young  men  do  not 
realize  the  supreme  importance  of  getting  the 
right  start. 

Elmer  E.  Fabiano,  a  native  of  the  Philip- 


Elmer  E.  Fabiano,  Ph.G.,  LL.B. 

pines,  is  a  marked  exception.  He  wanted  an 
education,  and  he  was  willing  to  go  after  it. 

Immediately  after  the  Spanish-American 
war,  Mr.  Fabiano  left  a  seminary  at  Nueva 
Caceres,  P.  I.,  to  teach  school  with  the  object 
of  earning  enough  money  to  study  in  America. 
It  took  three  years,  but  in  time  he  had  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  capital  to  mak^the  desired 
start.  He  went  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  se- 
cured employment  in  a  drug  store.  In  1910 
he  graduated  from  the  Kansas  City  School  of 
Pharmacy,  the  degree  of  Ph.G.  being  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

Immediately  thereafter  JVTr.  Fabiano  took 
up  the  study  of  law,  supporting  himself  by 
working  as  a  prescription  pharmacist.  Last 
spring  he  graduated  from  the  Kansas  City 
School  of  Law,  annexing  the  title  of  LL.B. 


In  six  years  this  young  man,  a  stranger  m  a 
strange  land,  has  become  a  registered  pharma- 
cist and  been  admitted  to  the  bar — this  in  ad- 
dition  to   keeping   himself    well   clotht 
properly  fed. 

Mr.  Fabiano  intends  to  return  to  Manila, 
where  he  will  practice  law.  Meanwhile  he  is 
making  erond  u*^(>  of  lii<  l:ti.,\il.-,i,r..  <,r  T.i,-,r. 
macv. 


A  GUBERNATORIAL   POSSIBILITY. 

The  nomination  of  J.  P.  Hemphill,  of  Ris- 
ing Sun,  Ind.,  for  State  Senator,  to  represent 
Ohio,  Dearborn  and  Franklin  counties,  has 
caused  some  of  the  wise  ones  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Hemphill's  name  might  look  good  at  the 
head  of  the  State  ticket,  two  years  hence. 

Nomination  for  Senator  means  election,  for 
the  senatorial  district  from  which  Mr.  Hcmp- 


J.  p.  Hemphilx. 

hill  hails  is  said  to  be  reliably  Democratic — as 
is  Mr.  Hemphill,  also.  His  majority  at  the 
nominating  primaries  was  1250. 

Mr.  Hemphill  is  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  LONDON. 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  a  day  that  is  always 
properly  celebrated  by  the  American  colony  in 
London.    This  year  the  festivities  were  of  par- 
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ticular  interest.  The  banquet  of  the  American 
Society  was  held  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Fred  M.  Fisk,  manager  of 
the  European  headquarters  of  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.  in  London.  The  chief  guest  of  honor  was 
the  American  Ambassador,  Walter  H.  Page, 
and  the  other  guests  included  many  men  of 
prominence  in  British  life  and  politics.     James 


Fred  M.  Fisk. 


H.  Bryce,  ex-British  Ambassador  to  this  coun- 
try, now  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  was  one 
of  the  speakers,  as  was  also  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Shuttle- 
worth,  Viscount  Hythe,  and  others.  Ambassa- 
dor Page  responded  to  a  toast  in  his  honor 
proposed  by  Viscount  Bryce. 


DR. 


HUMPHREY    ELECTED    MAYOR    OF 
HUNTSVILLE. 


Dr.  J.  D.  Humphrey,  the  prominent  drug- 
gist of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  was  recently  elected 
mayor  of  his  city.  Huntsville  is  blessed  with 
the  commission  form  of  government.  Dr. 
Humphrey  was  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  last 
election  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners,  and 
recently,  when  the  mayor  of  the  city  resigned 
to  become  postmaster.  Dr.  Humphrey  was 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  suc- 
ceed him.  For  some  years  the  Doctor  served 
as  alderman  of  Huntsville,  and  has  always 
been  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  county.  The  Sheffield  Standard  speaks 
of  him  as  "a  capable,  intelligent,  broad-minded 
man,  progressive  in  public  spirit,  and  one  who 


will  make  an  ideal  head  of  the  city's  affairs." 
To  the  drug  trade  of  the  country  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey is  well  known  as  a  frequent  attendant 


Dr.    J.    D.    HlMPHRKY. 


upon  the  annual  meetings  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
and  as  one  who  has  held  office  in  that  organi- 
zation. 


AN  ARKANSAS  MAYOR. 

The  city  of  De  Queen  is  in  Arkansas,  and 
the  mayor  of  De  Queen  is  Booker  Latimer. 
Mr.  Latimer  is  manager  of  the  Model  Drug 


BooKEB  Latimer. 


Co.  He  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Arkansas 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  secretary  of 
the  Arkansas  Nval  Club. 
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*  A  Saccessfnl  Florida  Man. 

f.  ('.  Bettes  operates  two  drug  stores  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  One  of  these  establishments  is  shown  in  the  lower  picture.  It  is 
equipiied  throu«:hout  with  Bangs  fixtures  and  is  remarlcably  attractive.  Notice  the  double  deck  «nsnsement.  which  makes 
for  economy  of  space  and  efTectiveness  of  design.  The  uptier  picture  shows  Mr.  Better'  beautiful  hcmw,  kwated  at  Orteca.  a  sabnrit  of 
Jacksonville  on  the  St.  Johns  River.  This  reminds  us  that  M  r.  Bettes  and  two  other  men  comprise  a  eompany  owniiMr  MOP  acres  at 
Ortega.  The  sale  of  lots  in  this  attractive  section  is  one  of  Mr.  Bettes'  numerous  side-lines.  Mr.  Bettes  flrst  established  himssll  ia  the 
drug  business  by  buying  a  store  and  paying  for  it  with  16030  worth  of  notes.  Hard  work  and  careful  Jndcment  have  since  taroocfat 
him  out  on  top. 
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Two  Interestln|{  Pictures. 

The  group  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  self-explanatory.    It  represents  this  year's  graduating  class  at  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 
The  members  of  the  faculty  are  shown  in  the  upper  center  of  the  picture. 

The  photograph  below  represents  a  street  scene  in  Amoy,  China,  with  an  old-time  Chinese  medicine  shop  at  the  right.  In  the  front 
of  the  shop  is  the  proprietor,  seated  at  the  observer's  left,  with  his  assistant  seated  at  the  right.  The  old  fellow  standing  with  his  head 
coveied  is  the  traveling  salesman  for  this  thriving  establishment.  Deer  horns,  tiger  claws,  roots,  beiries,  and  the  like  are  displayed  in 
the  interior  of  the  shop,  and  comprise  the  main  stock  in  trade  of  the  concern.  The  photograph  was  kindly  sent  to  us  by  F.  L.  Robbins. 
traveling  salesman  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


The  16th  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 

The  activities  and  interests  of  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists,  convened  Aug.  17  to  21  inclusive,  centered  largely  in  legislation  affecting 
narcotics  and  price  protection.  Price  protection  was  declared  to  be  the  big  issue,  and  much 
of  the  work  of  the  coming  year  will  be  directed  along  that  line.  Samuel  C.  Henry  was 
elected  president.  National  Headquarters  are  to  remain  at  Chicago,  and  no  action  was 
taken  to  redeem  the  National  Home  at  Palmyra,  Wis.  The  matter  of  selecting  a  place  for 
the  next  meeting  was  left,  as  usual,  with  the  Executive  Committee.  On  this  question  two 
factions  developed,  one  favoring  San  Francisco,  the  other  declaring  emphatically  against 
holding  the  1915  convention  in  the  Exposition  city.  Propaganda  work  is  to  be  pushed  with 
unabated  vigor. 


Secretary  Thomas  H.  Potts,  speaking  from  the 
rostrum,  gave  Charles  Rehfuss  the  Uon's  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  eminently  successful  staging  of  the  big 
N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  week  of 
August  17.  Mr.  Rehfuss  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee having  arrangements  in  charge,  and  it  was 
through  his  efforts,  it  was  stated,  that  the  convention 
hall  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  was  secured  for 
the  meetings.     This  room  is  said  to  be  the  most  beaii- 


Samuel  C.  Henry  of  Philadelphia,  the  new  president. 

tiful    in    which    an   annual   gathering   of   the    National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  was  ever  held. 

From  the  standpoint  of  cold  numerals,  the  conven 
tion  was  not  the  best-attended  annual  meeting  ever 
held.  In  fact,  quite  the  reverse  may  be  the  condition, 
for  the  number  of  accredited  credentials  footed  a  bare 
total  of  four  better  than  a  liunHred-and-a-half :  154. 
But  most  of  the  old  war-horses  were  in  attendance, 
and  at  no  point  were  the  proceedings  permitted  to  lag. 
In  language  more  forceful  than  elegant,  "there  was 
something  doing  all  the  time !" 

The  total   number  of   registrations  up  to   10  o'clock 


briday  forenoon  was  1422.  The  convention  was  closed 
officially  at  12.45,  so  it  is  not  probable  that  this  number 
was  augmented. 

Registration  means  much  or  little,  just  as  you  see 
fit  to  view  it.  At  the  recording  office  you  dig  up  a 
dollar  and  get  a  badge,  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a  book 
of  coupons.  The  latter  entitles  ypu  to  several  times 
your  money's  worth  in  the  way  of  free  access  to  all 
entertainment  features,  to  an  armful  and  a  half  of 
souvenir  packages  from  the  booths  at  the  big  Drug 
Show,  and  to  attendance  as  a  spectator  at  all  open 
meetings  of  the  convention. 

Registration  means  numbers.  Bulk  is  added.  At 
times  the  spacious  corridors  are  impassably  jammed. 
One  evening,  in  particular,  it  required  the  services  of 
three  uniformed  guides,  or  guards,  or  traffic-men— 
whatever  you  may  see  fit  to  call  them— to  keep  the 
crowd  moving:  a  stream  one  way,  a  return  flow  the 
other.  Those  who  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  crowds  like 
this.  Moreover,  it  gives  visitbrs,  not  only  local  but 
ihose  from  the  four  comers  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  an  op- 
portunity not  only  to  see  and  to  mingle,  but  to  add 
the  weight  and  indorsement  of  their  presence,  in  mass 
effect,  to  the  efforts  which  are  being  put  forth  I  *' 
big  national  organization. 

THE    NEW    OFFICERS. 

But  the  real  work  is  done  in  convention  assembled 
The  mill  of  the  gods  is  represented  by  the  dc'  ' 
who  have  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  i 
and  launching  projects.  So  no  matter  how  intcrciUUi; 
and  alluring  side-lights  and  side-issues  may  be.  it  is  to 
the  assembly  room  that  we  must  turn  for  the  alkaloid 
in  the   rhizome. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 

President,  Samuel  C.  Henry,  of  Philadelphia. 

First  vice-president,  A.  S.  Ludwig,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Second    vice-president.    W     11     Humplro^.    Hr.n\^ 

\ille,  Ala. 

Third  vice-president,  T.  C.  Coltman,  La  Junta,  Colo 

Secretar>',  Thomas  H.  Potts,  Chicago,  III. 

Treasurer,  Grant  W.  Stevens,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  new  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  arc 
as   follows:  For  three  years.  James  F.  Finncmn.   Ro^ 
ton,  Mass.,  and   Robert  J.  Frick,  Louisvill. 
tuo  years,  T.  S.  Armstrong,  Plainfield,  N.  .. 

Those  retiring    from  the  Fxecntive  Commit! 
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Samuel  C.  Henry,  Herman  C.  Shuptrine,  and  H.  B. 
Guilford.  Chas.  H.  Huhn  was  reelected  chairman  of 
this  most  important  committee. 

A   BRIEF    SYNOPSIS. 

Briefly  summarized  according  to  an  analysis  made 
by  one  of  the  officials,  the  principles  underlying  the 
convention  were  these : 

First — One  price  to  all. 

Second — Laws  which  shall  regulate  every  avenue  of 
traffic  in  narcotics. 

Third — Laws  preventing  the  sale  of  medicines  by 
peddlers  and  others  who  have  no  medical  qualifications. 


Jacob  H.  Rehfuss,  New  Yoik,  who  introduced  the  resolution  de- 
ploring recent  price  advances. 

Fourth — Laws  which  shall  bring  the  doctor  who 
wishes  to  dispense  his  oym  medicines  under  the  same 
regulations  and  qualifications  which  guide  the  phar- 
macist. 

Fifth — Laws  which  shall  bring  about  a  reform  in 
patent  laws  and  free  pharmacy  from  the  dominating 
mfluence  of  foreign  chemical  interests,  especially  those 
of  Germany. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  the  association  expects 
to  offer  battle  during  the  coming  year.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  dozen  or  more  other  issues,  some  new  and 
some  not  so  new,  and  there  is  the  matter  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F.  propaganda,  which  must  always  occupy  a 
place  of  prominence  in  N.  A.  R.  D., affairs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out,  probably,  that  "one 
price  to  all,"  as  the  matter  now  stands,  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  Stevens  Bill.  Strong  resolutions  were 
passed  commending  this  much-hoped-for  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  an  extremely  optimistic  tone  pervaded  the 
convention.  A  great  deal  of  effective  work  has  been 
done  by  the  organization  in  behalf  of  this  bill,  and 
every  effort  that  can  yet  be  put  forth  to  further  its 
passage  is  to  be  exerted  with  unabated  pressure. 

Word  was  received  on  the  convention  floor  that  the 
joint  committee  of  House  and  Senate  to  which  the 
Harrison  Bill  was  referred  after  it  had  passed  the 
Senate  might  be  expected  to  act  at  any  moment.  Up 
to  the  time  the  convention  adjourned  this  committee 
had  not  taken  action.  It  is  the  expectation  that  the 
bill  in  its  final  form  will  pass  shorn  of  those  amend- 


ments which  would  require  physicians,  dentists  and 
veterinarians  to  keep  a  record  of  sales.  This  is  strongly 
objected  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  A  connection  can  readily  be  traced  between  this 
attitude  and  the  words,  "laws  which  shall  regulate 
every  avenue  of  traffic  in  narcotics." 

These  two  were  the  big  issues :  price  maintenance 
and  the  Harrison  Bill.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  discussions  of  the  latter  were 
at  least  in  some  small  sense  post  mortem,  the  subject 
kept  bobbing  up,  in  season  and  out,  all  through  the 
various  sessions.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  the  objection  to 
the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  likely  to  pass,  that 
telegrams  of  remonstrance  were  sent  by  the  convention 
to  President  WilSon,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury',  and  to  both  House  and 
Senate  leaders.  All  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  matter  of  narcotic  legislation  will  not  be  permitted 
to  languish  even  after  the  Harrison  Bill  becomes  a  law. 

PRICE  ADVANCES  CONDEMNED. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  claim  the  attention  of 
delegates  was  the  recent  general  price-advance  of 
drugs,  due  to  the  war.  Jacob  H.  Rehfuss  of  Brooklyn 
and  H.  B.  Guilford  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  brought  the 
matter  to  a  head  by  introducing  a  resolution  denounc- 
ing manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  needlessly  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  their  products.  In  the  general  de- 
bate which  followed  considerable  feeling  was  displayed, 


H.  B.  Guilford,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whose  name  assisted  in  getting 
the  price-advance  resolutions  before  the  convention. 

principally  against  the  wholesaler,  he  being  the  man 
with  whom  the  druggist  comes  into  personal  contact. 
Several  speakers  cited  instances  of  what  they  termed 
unwarranted  price-boosting.  A  speaker  from  Cleve- 
land stated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  items  on  an  invoice 
received  two  days  before  the  convening  of  the  conven- 
tion had  been  marked  "advanced."  Mr.  Rehfuss  in 
defending  his  resolution  cited  a  specific  case  where 
an  item  had  been  advanced  75  cents  a  dozen  by  the 
jobber  and  an  investigation  revealed  that  no  advance 
had  been  made  at  the  factory.  Speakers  from  Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Alabama  swelled 
the  chorus — all  men  of  national  prominence  in  phar- 
macy. 
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By  way  of  defense  it  was  pointed  out  that  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  were  fellow  human  beings,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  drug  fraternity,  and  not  one  whit 
better  or  worse  from  point  of  moral  turpitude.  The 
statement  was  advanced  that  the  druggist  expected  the 
wholesaler  to  sell  out  his  present  stock  at  ante-bellum 
prices,  replace  it  at  war  prices,  and  then  drop  back  to 
normal  price-schedule  again  the  minute  European  hos- 
tilities ceased. 

We  are  giving  in  full  the  text  of  the  Rehfuss- 
Guilford  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded 
by  the  convention  to  Attorney  General  McReynolds : 

IVhcrcas,  There  exists  because  of  the  European  war  a 
scarcity  of  drugs  and  chemicals  and  sick-room  necessities  em- 
ployed in  the  conservation  of  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country;  and  • 

Whereas,  The  welfare  of  the  nation  demands  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  conserve  the  existing  supply  of  these 
articles;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  common  knowledge  that  many  wholesale 
dealers  in  and  manufacturers  of  drugs,  chemicals  and  medicinal 
products,  employed  in  relieving  the  conditions  of  the  sick,  are 
displaying  a  lack  of  humanitarianism  and  patriotism  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  grave  conditions  that  confront  the  American 
people,  to  advance  unnecessarily  the  price  of  the  essential  medi- 
cal commodities;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  through  its  committees  and 
organization  forces,  and  the  efforts  of  its  individual  tfiembers, 
•extend  every  assistance  to  local,  State,  and  Federal  governments 
in  conserving  the  supply  of  drugs  and  medicines  and  preventing 
forestalling;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  hereby  condemns  most  vigor- 
ously the  practices  of  those  wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers 
in  the  drug  field  who  have  needlessly  advanced  the  price  of 
many  of  the  products  they  supply. 

It  was  freely  admitted  in  the  lobbies  after  the  con- 
vention had  adjourned  for  the  day  that  the  real  object 
of  this  resolution  was  to  place  before  the  people 
throughout  the  country  a  concise  statement  of  the  drug- 
gist's position  in  the  matter  of  price  advance.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  if  readers  of  the  daily  papers  could 
be  reached  by  publicity  of  this  character  much  misap- 
prehension might  be  cleared  away  and  much  verbal  ex- 
planation at  the  time  a  sale  was  made  over  the  counter 
avoided.  Copies  of  the  resolution  were  supplied  the 
Associated  Press,  as  well  as  all  daily  papers  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

WARM    DISCUSSIONS  OF   LEGISLATIVE    MATTERS. 

The  warmest  moments  during  the  entire  session 
were  flashed  off,  like  streaks  of  forked  lightning,  as 
incidents  in  connection  with  discussions  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  legislation.  Chairman  Nixon  read 
this  report,  and  after  the  reading  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  The  report  was  signed  by  Charles  F. 
Nixon,  Edward  Williams,  Simon  N.  Jones,  Charles  F. 
Mann,  R.  M.  McCutcheon,  C.  P.  Gladding,  John  C. 
Wallace,  John  B.  Thomas,  Stewart  Gamble,  Burton 
Cassaday,  and  Geo.  W.  Hurlebas. 

Air.  Mann  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  ex- 
plain that  while  his  name  appeared  on  the  report  he 
had  had,  in  reality,  very  little  to  do  with  legislative 
matters  during  the  year.  He  explained  that  from  the 
ver>-  nature  of  the  work  demanded  of  such  a  committee 
much  of  it  must  be  left  to  the  chairman  and  to  those 
members  with  whom  the  chairmai^  might  get  into  con- 
ference'on  short  notice.  This  meant  those  who  lived 
close  to  him.  Mr.  Mann  stated  that  while  he  was  not 
in  accord  with  some  of  the  statements  and  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  report,  nevertheless  he  did  not 
consider  his   objection    strong   enough   to   warrant   the 


removal  of  his  name  from  the  report.    With  thii  stote- 
ment  of  his  position  he  desired  his  name  to  stand. 

John  C.  Wallace  of  New  Castle,  P'ennsylvania,  next 
claimed  the  floor.  Mr.  Wallace  went  forward  with 
measured  tread  and  slow,  and  under  his  left  arm  was 
a  big  portmanteau.  He  placed  the  latter  on  the  end 
of  the  press  table  and  began  to  speak  very  deliberately, 
although  it  was  evident  to  a  close  observer  that  some- 
how, somewhere,  there  was  a  storm  brewing.  Mr. 
Wallace  practically  reiterated  Mr.  Mann's  statements, 
after  which  he  began  the  launching  of  his  lightning  by 
saying  that  while  he  was  a  member  in  good  standing 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  he  was  also  president  of  the  Drug 
Trades  Conference,  and  that  the  latter  was  composed 
of  three  delegates  from  each  of  the  following  five 
national  organizations :  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists,  the   National   Wholesale   Druggists*   Association, 


Prof.   C.   F.   Nixon,  a  storm-center  during'  the  discassion  of  the 
legislative  committee's  report. 

the  American  Association  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Medicinal  Products. 

A    CRISIS    REACHKll. 

All  tliis  was  known  by  every  delegate  present,  but 
was  merely  a  preface.  He  began  discussing  certain 
phases  of  the  legislative  committee's  report,  and  criticiz- 
ing certain  moves  made  by  certain  N.  A.  R.  D.  indi- 
viduals in  reference  to  Drug  Trade  Conference  affairs. 
This  was  too  much  for  President  Finneran  who,  as 
above  stated,  was  not  at  that  time  occupying  the  chair. 
Mr.  Finneran  objected  in  unmistakable  language  and  a 
warm  tilt  ensued.  Mr.  Wallace  finally  modified  some- 
what the  statement  to  which  Mr.  Finneran  had  ob- 
jected and  proceeded  with  his  address. 

It  became  evident  at  once  that  there  were  differences 
between  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  the  Drug  Trade  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Wallace  did  not  explain  definitely  what 
these  differences  were,  but  a  little  later  Chairman 
Nixon  made  the  statement  that  the  idea  was  under 
consideration  of  submitting  the  proposal  to  the  con- 
vention that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  withdraw  its  membership 
from  the  Conference. 

This  brought  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Anderson,  the  dominating 
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figure  on  the  floor,  to  his  feet.  All  the  trouble  arose 
over  differences  of  opinion  on  amendments  to  the  Har- 
rison bill,  he  contended.  More  than  that,  he  said,  as 
far  as  he  was  personally  concerned  he  should  have  to 
take  exceptions  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  stand.  "We  as 
druggists  have  tried  to  dodge  record-keeping,"  he  said. 
"Why  should  we  try  to  fasten  what  we  tried  to  avoid 
on  the  doctors?  The  only  way  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  narcotic  evil  is  to  get  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
which  shall  require  both  doctors  and  druggists  to  keep 


John  C.  Wallace,  president  of  the  Drug  Trades  Conference,  and  a 
member  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Committee  on  Legislation. 

a  record  of  purchases  only."  His  words  were  well  put 
together  and  enunciated  with  considerable  earnestness. 
If  it  was  Dr.  Anderson's  intention  to  pour  oil  on 
troubled  waters  by  diverting  discussion  along  a  some- 
what different  channel,  however,  he  did  not  quite  suc- 
ceed. Chairman  Nixon  dashed  straight  back  to  the 
main  topic,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  had  Mr. 
Wallace  on  his  feet  with  a  strong  remonstrance.  A 
wordy  battle  followed  between  Professor  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Wallace,  lasting  until  T.  S.  Armstrong,  of  New 
Jersey,  broke  in  and  gained  the  floor.  Mr.  Armstrong 
did  not  favor  withdrawal  of  the  three  delegates  from 
the  Drug  Trades  Conference.  Chas.  F.  Mann  followed 
Mr.  Armstrong,  making  a  plea  for  a  "get-together" 
movement.  "I  am  for  conciliation,"  said  Mr.  Mann. 
"I  believe  it  dangerous  at  this  time  to  cut  away  from 
the  Conference." 

DIFFERENCES  OF  OPINION. 

At  this  point  Henry  P.  Hynson  of  Baltimore, 
though  not  a  delegate,  was  given  permission  to  speak. 
Mr.  Hynson  made  a  strong,  eloquent,  and  convincing 
plea.  "Don't  pull  out,  boys !"  he  cried,  holding  his 
hands  aloft.     He  was  cheered  to  the  echo. 

Chas.  Huhn,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  with- 
drawal. "Since  the  Indianapolis  decision  we  have  got 
along  without  the  jobber,"  he  said.  "In  the  Drug 
Trades  Conference  we  are  always  outvoted,  and  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it." 

Thomas  Stoddard,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  advocated  :t 
severing  of  the  bond  of  union,  also.  "We  can  get  re- 
sults working  independently  of  any  and  all  other 
organizations,"  he  said.  "We  worked  alone  in  the 
matter  of  objection  to  the  Spanish  war  tax." 


And  here  comes  the  paradox ;  nothing  was  done ! 
This  discussion  was  by  far  the  most  exciting  and  dra- 
matic event  of  the  convention,  but  when  it  was  over  it 
seemed  to  be  promptly  forgotten.  At  no  time  during 
subsequent  proceedings  was  a  motion  made  or  a  reso- 
lution introduced  having  for  its  object  the  withdrawal 
of  the  National  Organization  from  the  Conference. 

THE   TELEPHONE   SITUATION. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  Telephones 
was  read  by  the  chairman,  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  of 
Chicago.  Herr  Bodemann  was  in  his  best  form,  and 
his  voice  rang  out  clear  and  defiant.  The  report 
showed  a  generally  satisfactory  condition  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  open  experience  meeting  that  fol- 
lowed, however,  several  speakers  took  occasion  to  rap 
certain  features  of  the  service  they  received  in  their 
particular  localities.  Wide  discrepancies  in  com- 
missions allowed  by  the  telephone  companies  were 
^hown  to  exist.  In  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  the  com- 
mission received  by  the  druggist  is  20  per  cent  on  local 
calls  and  10  per  cent  on  long  distance  calls,  and  the 
store  must  make  good  all  slugs  found  in  the  coin-boxes. 

At    South    Bend,    Indiana,   the    commissions   are   20 


Grant  W.  Stevens,  reelected  treasurer. 

per  cent  on  local  and  10  per  cent  on  long  distance  calls 
No  guarantee. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  rate  is  20  per  cent 
on  both  local  and  long  distance  business.    No  guarantee. 

Dr.  Anderson  went  into  conditions  in  the  city  of 
New  York  somewhat  minutely.  He  reviewed  the 
troubles  the  druggists  had  experienced  in  getting  the 
commissions  they  now  received  and  stated  that  the 
present  rates  were  the  result  of  compromise.  The 
schedule*  runs  thus:  10  per  cent  on  the  first  $5;  15  per 
cent  on  the  next  $5 ;  all  over  $10,  20  per  cent. 

It  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Bodemann  that  different 
rates  were  in  part  due  to  different  franchises  and  local 
regulations.  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  instance,  the  com- 
pany's franchise  prohibits  the  use  of  coin-boxes. 

Thomas  Stoddard,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  moved  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bodemann  for  what  he  had  done 
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tor   the   druggists   of   America.      F-'vcry   delegate    arose 
to  liis  feet  with  ahicrity. 

SUNDRY    RKSOLUTIONS. 

In    addition    to    the    resolutions    already    mentioned 

.1  number  of  others  of  some  importance  were  acted  on 

cither  by  way  of  approval  or  rejection.    Those  adopted, 

listed  briefly,  are  as   follows:     That  the  President  be 

instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members  to 

confer  with  similar  committees  appointed  for  the  same 

imrpose  by  other  organizations  on  the  advisability  of 

forming  a  congress  of  national  drug  and  pharmaceutical 

bodies  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 

ical   Association;    that   manufacturers   of   certain    spe- 

lalty  products  be  requested  to  print  a  retail  price  on 

the   package;    that    ever>^    effort    be    made    to    get   the 

revenue  tax  paid  by  the  druggist  who  sells  alcohol  for 

medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes   reduced   from  $25 

•  1  $5;  that  druggists  everywhere  throughout  the  United 

lates  be  urged  to  place  the  name  of  the  pharmacist  in 

harge   either  above  the  door  of  the   store  or  on   tlie 


<T3as.  H.  Huhn,  leelect^d  chaiaman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

show  windows,  and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  get 
laws  enforcing  such  requirements  passed  in  all  the 
States;  that  the  Journal  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  refrain 
from  accepting  advertising  contracts  from  manufac- 
turers of  trade-mark  preparations  whose  wholesale 
figures  exceed  $2,  $4,  and  $8;  that  the  giving  of  cou- 
pons or  rebates  be  condemned  as  unfair;  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  instructed  to  continue  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
one-cent  letter  postage  legislation ;  that  the  proposed 
government  stamp  tax  on  proprietary  and  toilet  arti- 
cles be  strenuously  opposed ;  that  the  Hinebaugh  bill 
for  the  taxation  of  mail-order  business  be  approved 
and  supported ;  that  the  Association  favors  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug^Act  which  will  estab- 
lish a  single  standard  for  official  drugs  and  prepara- 
tions; that  the  creation  of  a  National  Board  of  Health 
be  opposed  unless  pharmacy  as  an  allied  profession  be 
recognized  in  its  make-up ;  that  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  be  urged 
provide  for  an  official  form  for  tablets  of  bichloride 


of  mercury;  and  that  the  work  of  the  American  Fair 
Trade  League  be  indorsed. 

All  of  the  above  were  introduced  early  ami  „^..; 
through  the  regular  channels;  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  of  which  Fred  Hubbard  of 
Massachusetts  was  chairman,  tagged  O.  K.,  passed  back 
to  the  convention  and  given  the  seal  of  a  majority 
vote.  Two  others,  however,  came  up  through  a  little 
different  course  of  procedure,  one  being  the  Sunday 
Rest  resolution  and  the  otlu-r  r<l;.tiii!'  tr.  r..ir  ,>..,.„. 
laws. 

SUNDAY    RKST    AND    UNJUST    PATtM    LAWS. 

The  Sunday  rest  matter  was  brought  before  the 
convention  by  J.  G.  Bone.  Besides  Mr.  Bone's  signa- 
ture the  special  committee's  report  bore  those  of  Prof. 
Joseph  P.  Remington  and  R.  J.  Frick  also.  The  resolu- 
tion in  its  final  form  was  acted  on  on  the  tenth 
anniversary'  of  the  Sunday   Rest  movement. 

Resolutions  condemning  our  manifestly  unfair 
patent  laws  and  instructing  the  legislative  committee 
to  draft  and  push  to  passage  a  measure  which  would  pro- 
tect the  United  States  from  foreign  domination  and  ex- 
ploitation in  the  matter  of  synthetic  chemical  remedies 
was  fathered  by  Jacob  H.  Rehfuss  and  Dr.  Anderson. 
Dr.  Anderson  pointed  out  that  it  was  highly  probable 
that,  owing  to  European  conditions,  certain  products 
of  this  nature  would  soon  be  absolutely  unobtainable— 
this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know  how  to 
make  them,  and  can  make  them  as  well  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  they  can  in  Europe.  Physicians  have 
learned  to  lean  on  some  of  these  synthetics  and  feel 
that  their  patients  need  them.  Yet  we  are  held  back 
by  peculiar  patent  laws — peculiar  to  this  country.  In 
Germany  they  grant  letters  patent  on  processes.  In  the 
United  States  we  grant  patent  protection  to  the  product 
itself.  C.  P.  Godding  and  H.  E.  Gates  also  spoke — 
the  latter  negatively,  stating  that  nothing  could  be 
done.  President  Finneran  closed  the  debate  by  saying 
that  it  seemed  to  be  Dr.  Anderson's  idea  to  "get  all 
you  can  and  then  as  much  more  as  possible,"  adding 
that  it  was  a  position  with  which  he  was  heartily  in 
accord. 

IN    A    HEALTHY    CONDITION. 

Both  the  Secretary's  report  and  the  report  of  Treas- 
urer Grant  Stevens  showed  the  Association  to  be  in 
excellent  financial  condition.  Secretarv'  Potts  stated 
that  receipts  for  the  year  had  fallen  off  to  the  extent 
of  about  $8000,  the  loss  being  attributed  to  depressed 
business  conditions.  But  on  the  other  hand,  expenses 
had  been  cut  about  $15,000  during  the  year,  so  that 
there  was  in  reality  a  net  gain  over  the  preceding  year 
of  $7000.  The  statement  is  made  in  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  that  the  cash  balance  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  1912-13  year  was  $2170.83,  and  that  for 
this  year  it  is  $6011.15. 

During  the  year  Stattf  affiliations  have  increased 
from  33  to  35,  Kansas  and  Maine  having  come  back 
into  the  fold.  Local  affiliated  associations  have  in- 
creased from  1056  to  1068,  making  a  total  increase  of 
State  and  local  associations  of  14.  The  Association 
finds  every  cause  to  congratulate  itself  along  these 
lines. 

Hugh   Craig's   report    of  the   Publicity    D* 
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of  which  he  has  been  chief  since  January  last,  shows 
that  marked  advances  have  been  made.  The  Journal 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  printed  on  better  paper,  a  better 
grade  of  ink  is  used,  and  the  Journal  improved  gener- 
ally. Moreover,  it  has  been  Mr.  Craig's  aim,  from  the 
very  instant  that  he  assumed  control  of  the  magazine, 
he  said,  to  put  more  "earn  in  journal."  This  has  been 
accomplished,  the  net  earnings  for  the  past  year  being 
$20,407.43,  an  advance  over  the  preceding  year  of  about 
$2000. 

Mr.  Craig's  work  was  highly  commended,  as  was 
that  also  of  J.  Leyden  White,  the  Association's  Wash- 
ington representative.  Resolutions  were  passed  re- 
questing that  Mr.  White  be  retained  in  his  present 
position,  and  he  was  tendered  a  splendid  indorsement 
in  the  shape  of  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

THE   W.   0.    N.   A.   R.   D. 

The  Woman's  Organization  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  held 
its  sessions  in  the  Junior  Room  of  the  big  Philadelphia 
hotel,    its    meetings    extending     from    Tuesday    until 


Mrs.  Nellie  P.  Lee,  reelected  secretary  of  the  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D. 

Thursday.  The  address  of  welcome  by  Mrs.  William 
Estell  Lee  was  responded  to  by  the  president  of  the 
organization,  Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Waterhouse,  of  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass. 

The  members  were  urged  to  send  speakers  from 
their  local  chapters  to  appear  before  women's  clubs 
and  warn  housewives  against  patent  medicines  left  on 
their  doorsteps,  and  to  warn  young  mothers  against  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  drugs  for  babies.  They  were 
urged  to  make  a  study  of  the  proper  feeding  of  babies 
so  that  druggists'  wives  in  the  United  States  may  be 
leaders  in  educational  work  at  social  centers  and  among 
the  poor  in  their  communities.  Another  resolution  in- 
dorsed a  nation-wide  campaign  for  cleaner  food  con- 
ditions, mentioning  wrapped  bread  as  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

A   SCHOLAJSSHIP. 

The  organization  voted  to  establish  a  scholarship 
in  a  college  of  pharmacy,  to  be  awarded  by  its  execu- 
tive board  to  a  candidate  of  its  choice. 

Mrs.  Waterhouse  refused  the  unanimous  nomination 
for  reelection  as  president  and  was  presented  with  a 
pearl  and  amethyst  pin,  and  there  was  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks   for  her   efficient   work   in   the   last   year.      Mrs. 


Nellie  F.  Lee,  the  secretary,  was  presented  with  a  seal 
traveling  bag.  Large  bouquets  of  flowers  were  dis- 
tributed to  each  member. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year :  President,  Mrs.  F.  E.  MacBride,  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  B.  A.  C.  Hoelzer,  Chi- 
cago ;  second  vice-president.  Miss  Clara  Hulskamp, 
Louisville;  third  vice-president,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Panly,  St. 
Louis ;  fourth  vice-president.  Miss  Nora  V.  Brendle, 
Wilmington,  Del. ;  fifth  vice-president,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Rutherford,  Brooklyn ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Lee, 
Philadelphia ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Otto  C.  Greenland,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  Board  of  Directors — Chairman,  Mrs.  Jessie 
F.  Waterhouse,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Leslie 
O.  Wallace,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Eckstein,  Mil- 
waukee; Mrs.  Louis  Manuel,  Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  John  T. 
Roe,  Mobile;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Warn,  Keyport,  N.  J.;  Mrs. 
Charles  Brunstrom,  Moline,  111. ;  and  Mrs.  Howard  A. 
Pierce,  Providence,  R.  L 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  entertainment  provided  by  the  Philadelphia 
organization  was  more  than  ample,  and  highly  appre- 
ciated and  warmly  commended  on  all  sides.  The  cus- 
tomary reception  and  ball  was  well  attended  and  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  the  utmost  gaiety.  On  Tuesday  an 
automobile  ride  was  arranged  for  the  ladies,  and  on 
Wednesday  a  tour  was  made  through  the  big  Wana- 
maker  store.  Scottissue  day  was  a  red-letter  event,  as 
was  Wampole  Day  at  Willow  Grove.  The  former,  due 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Scott  Paper  Co.,  consisted  of  a 
river  trip  on  the  steamer  Columbia,  and  an  inspection 
of  the  Scottissue  plant.  Friday  was  Wampole  day, 
the  entire  entertainment  during  the  afternoon  trip  being 
furnished  by  Henry  K.  Wampole  &  Co.  Willow  Park 
was  visited,  free  transportation  being  provided  on 
special  cars.  Dinner  was  served  and  concerts  by  the 
world-famed  Victor  Herbert  orchestra  were  scheduled 
at  2.30  and  4.30. 

THE  DRUG   SHOW. 

Exhibits  were  varied,  artistically  arranged,  and  con- 
stituted a  decidedly  attractive  feature.  Loads  of  sou- 
venir packages  and  novel  mementoj  were  given  away. 
Taken  all  together  the  bright,  pleasing  effect  fell  little 
short  of  a  stage  reproduction  of  an  Oriental  bazaar. 
Among  the  products  exhibited  were  Whitman's  Choc- 
olates, Welch's  Grape  Juice,  Wilburbuds,  Horlick's 
Malted  Milk,  Dumore  Electric  Drink  Mixer,  Garwood's 
perfumes,  Bromo  Lithia,  Borden's  Malted  Milk,  Koly- 
nos,  Colgate's  soaps  and  perfumes,  Myers  patent  tin 
boxes,  Cinco  cigars.  Armour's  soaps,  J.  Hungerford 
Smith's  syrups  and  crushed  fruits,  DeVilbis  atomizers, 
Tampa-Cuba  cigars,  Andrew  Jergen's  soaps  and  per- 
fumes, Bludwine,  Palmer's  Skin  Success,  the  Scholl 
foot  specialties,  Hudnut's  perfumes,  S.  S.  White  dental 
products,  Bromo  Seltzer,  Torsion  balances,  the  "Blick" 
typewriter.  Diamond  Dyes,  "Taps,"  J.  &  J.  specialties, 
and  Bromo  Mint.  Besides  these,  displays  were  main- 
tained by  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sons,  Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten  Co., 
Henry  K.  Wampole  &  Co.,  the  Melba  Manufacturing 
Co.,  the  Creighton  Sales  Co.,  the  Scott  Paper  Co.,  the 
William  S.  Merrell  Co.,  the  Chisco  Co.,  the  M.  P. 
Gould  Co.,  and  the  promoters  of  the  "Detroit  plan." 


The  A.  Ph.  A.  at  Detroit. 


The  sixty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  closed  an 
eminently  successful  week  in  Detroit  Saturday  afternoon,  August  29.  Registration  showed 
an  attendance  of  824.  Caswell  A.  Mayo  was  installed  as  president,  and  the  presidential 
nominees  for  the  year  1915-1916  are  William  C.  Alpers,  Wilber  J.  Teeters,  and  L.  D. 
Havenhill.  William  B.  Day  was  made  General  Secretary,  and  Ernest  C.  Marshall  remains 
acting  editor  of  the  Journal.  The  Syllabus  was  approved  by  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Faculties,  and  by  the  Association  of  Boards.  Resolutions  were  passed  commending 
the  Metz  and  the  Stevens  Bills.  The  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  adopted  two 
new  rules  and  passed  several  important  recommendations.  The  Association  of  Boards 
outlined  work  for  the  coming  year  of  unusual  scope  and  importance.  The  Michigan 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the  Michigan  Travelers  contributed  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting.  The  work  of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  was  indorsed* 
Instructions  were  given  which  will  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  Procter  Monument,  a 
site  for  which  will  be  secured  in  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  and  the  dedication  will  take 
place  at  Washington  in  1917.     Next  year's  meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 


To  the  uninitiated  an  annual  convention  of  the. Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  seems  little  short  of 
precipitated  Bedlam.  In  reality  an  admirable  system 
prevails,  and  everything — nearly — moves  forward  in  its 
appointed  order.  But  a  new  member,  attending  the 
yearly  gathering  for  the  first  time,  can't  see  it.  Five 
different  divisions  in  session  all  at  once,  in  different 
rooms — what  is  he  to  make  of  it?  Starting  out  fresh 
and  clean-shaven  iji  the  morning,  shall  he  attend  the 
session  in  Room  A,  or  the  one  in  Room  E?  Or  shall 
he  hop  from  .A  to  C,  back  to  B,  then  on  to  D  and  E  ? 
Cr  shall  he  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet  and 
traverse  the  corridor  until  the  sessions  run  out?  It  is 
verj',  very  confusing,  until  he  gets  his  bearings.  He 
gets  his  bearingsi  Friday  afternoon,  about  4  o'clock. 
And  the  convention  closes  Saturday. 

It  strikes  such  a  new  member,  after  the  convention 
is  over,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  supplied,  right  at 
the  beginning,  with  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws. This  might  or  might  not  have  helped  him  to  an 
understanding,  but  he  thinks  it  would  have  been  of 
material  assistance.  However,  despite  it  all,  he  goes 
away  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  convention  spirit 
and  fully  determined  to  attend  as  many  of  the  annual 
meetings  as  possible ;  for  no  man  can  attend  such 
meetings  without  immeasurable  benefit. 

There  is  little  occasion  for  confusion,  after  all,  and 
much  of  it  is  dissipated  after  a  few  fundamental  prin- 
ciples have  been  absorbed.  For  let  it  be  known  that  it 
is  not  the  A.  Ph.  A.  alone  which  meets  in  annual  con- 
vention assembled.  Convening  conjointly  are  other 
organizations,  related  in  essence,  yet  having  distinct 
individualities. 

FIVE    Okl..\.M/.AriO.\S     MKhl. 

In  the  case  of  the  sixty-second  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  lield  at 
Detroit  the  week  of  August  24,  there  were  held  in  con- 
nection therewith  meetings  of  the  National  Association 
of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  of  the  American  Conference 
of  Pharmaceutical  Facuhies,  of  the  Michigan  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  of  the  Michigan  Pliar- 


maceutical    Travelers'    Association.      These    all 
their    own    organizations    and    their   deliberations    arc 
separate,  distinct  and  apart  from  the  activities  of  the 
.v..   Ph.  A.,  except  at   such  times  when  joint  sessions 
are  held. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy 
convened,  during  its  entire  session,  in  Room  C.  The 
deliberations  of  tlic  .American  Conference  of  F'harma- 
centical  Faculties  were  held  in  Room  D.  The  two 
.Mirhis^an    organizations   occupied   Room    F       So,    .Tfter 


IWilliam  B.  Day.  ek'cUiti  Bcucral  secretary. 

all,  the  new  member  who  was  not  interested  in  any- 
thing outside  of  the  activities  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  as  such 
had  but  three  rooms  on  which  to  keep  his  weather  eye 
cocked. 

So  wide-spread  is  the  province  of  the  .Xmerican 
Pharmaceutical  .Association  that  it  was  long  ago  found 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  sections.  Thus  we  have  the 
Historical  Section,  the  Scientific  Section,  the  Commer- 
cial Section,  the  Section  on  Pharmacopoeias  and  For- 
mularies, the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation,  the 
Section    on    Practical    Pharir    -'    '^- "  -ng.   and 
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the  Women's  Section.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
the  Council  and  the  House  of  Delegates.  These  diflFer- 
ent  bodies  all  have  their  own  officers  and  conduct  separ- 
ate meetings,  but  are,  of  course,  under  the  domination 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  parent  organization.  Joint  ses- 
sions and  general  sessions  are  held  at  stated  intervals. 
All  this  is  a  necessary  preliminary  if  the  uninitiated 
is  to  understand.  To  those  who  have  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  association  until  the  "mind  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary"  it  will  seem  quite  unessential  and 
rudimentary. 

THE  BEST   ON   RECORD. 

D.  F.  Tones  of  Watertown,  S.  D.,  said  that  the  Detroit 
meeting  was  the  best  session  he  had  ever  attended.  He 
was  very  enthusiastic,  and  spoke  particularly  of  the 
Commercial  and  of  the  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dis- 
pensing sections,  stating  that  he  had  received  a  wealth 
of  information  which  would  be  of  material  benefit  to 
him  in  his  business.  This  was  not  convention-floor  talk, 
but  a  conviction  expressed  in  a  conversation  with  other 
enthusiastic  delegates  in  a  corner  of  the  hotel  lobby. 

There  were  other  expressions,  many  of  them,  both 
during  the  various  sessions  and  after  the  convention 
had  adjourned.  There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
held. 

And  there  were  reasons.  The  weather  was  ideal ; 
could  not  possibly  have  been  better  adapted  to  the 
occasion  had  it  been  made  to  the  order  of  President 


George  M.  Beringer  himself.  It  was  cool  all  the  time ; 
so  cool,  in  fact,  that  most  of  the  members  wore  not 
only  coats  but  vests ;  and  at  no  time  during  the  con- 
vention was  it  found  necessary  to  start  electric  fans, 
or  even  to  remove  outer  garments.  Indeed  was  the 
statement  justified  that  Detroit  is  the  place  "where  life 
is  worth  living." 

The  accommodations  at  the  Hotel  Pontchartrain  were 
ample,  and  every  effort  was  exerted  by  the  management 
to  make  the  members  of  the  various  organizations  com- 
fortable and  contented.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
convention,  just  before  final  adjournment  at  2:30  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  was  to  express  its  appreciation. 

The  registration  office  was  in  charge  of  J.  G.  Hack- 
ney of  Detroit,  from  whom  the  following  information 
was  obtained :  There  were  361  accredited  members  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  attendance  and  259  ladies  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  The  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion contributed  an  additional  120,  and  there  were  32 
members  of  the  Michigan  Pharmaceutical  Travelers' 
Association.  The  books  also  showed  52  more  names, 
whose  exact  affiliations  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain. 
The  total  attendance,  therefore,  was  824. 

AT  THE  EXPOSITION  CITY  NEXT  YE.'VR. 

San  Francisco  was  selected  as  the  point  at  which  the 
meeting  will  be  held  next  year.  This  choice  seemed  to 
be  pretty  much  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  although 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  in  behalf  of  Atlantic  City 
and  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.     The  matter  was  first  brought 


NEW  OFFICERS  SELECTED. 


Caswell  A.  Mayo,  of  New  York,  was  installed 
as  presiding  officer  for  the  year,  and  Geo.  H. 
Schafer  of  Fort  Madison,  la.,  as  honorary  presi- 
dent. L.  D.  Havenhill,  C.  H.  Packard  and  Chas. 
Gietner  were  likewise  invested  with  authority  as 
first,  second  and  third  vice-presidents,  respec- 
tively. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Day  succeeds  J.  H.  Beal  as  gen- 
eral secretary,  Dr.  Beal's  resignation  being  due 
to  ill-health.  Ernest  C.  Marshall  will  remain 
acting  editor  of  the  Journal.  Henry  M.  Whelp- 
ley,  treasurer,  and  Prof.  C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Re- 
porter on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy — both  were 
retained  in  office.  E.  G.  Eberle  was  made  his- 
torian. M.  I.  Wilbert  and  George  M.  Beringer 
become  members  of  the  Council  for  1914-15,  the 
latter  succeeding  Caswell  A.  Mayo. 

The  nominees  for  President  for  the  year  1915- 
16,  to  be  voted  on  by  mail,  were  William  C. 
Alpers,  Wilber  J.  Teeters  and  L.  D.  Havenhill. 

The  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties 
elected  Frederick  J.  WuUing,  Minnesota,  presi- 
dent; Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa,  secretary;  and  J. 
A,  Koch,  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy chose  T.  A.  Miller  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for 


president,  and  H.  C.  Christensen.  Chicago,  for 
secretary-. 

E.  G.  Eberle  was  reelected  chairman  of  the 
Council,  John  G.  Godding  was  made  vice-chair- 
man, and  J.  W.  England  was  reelected  secretary. 

The  House  of  Delegates  elected  W.  S.  Rich- 
ardson chairman,  C.  B.  Jordan  first  vice-chair- 
man, H.  M.  Faser  second  vice-chairman,  and 
Joseph  Weinstein  secretary. 

The  Section  of  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dis- 
pensing elected  the  following  officers :  Cornelius 
Osseward,  Seattle,  Wash.,  chairman ;  I.  A.  Beck- 
er, Chicago,  secretary;  and  D.  F.  Jones,  Water- 
town,  S.  Dak.,  associate.  The  new  chairman  of 
the  Historical  Section  is  F.  T.  Gordon,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  secretary  is  A.  H.  Clark  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Scientific  Section  elected  Herman 
Engelhardt  president;  Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  first 
vice-president;  Azor  Thurston,  second  vice- 
president;  and  W.  L.  Mansfield,  secretary.  The 
new  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Education  and 
Legislation  is  Frank  H.  Freericks,  and  the  asso- 
ciate chairmen  are  W.  S.  Richardson,  Miss  Zada 
Cooper,  and  G.  B.  Topping.  B.  A.  Kuever  is  sec- 
retary. The  new  chairman  of  the  Commercial 
Section  is  E.  H.  Theising,  and  the  secretary  is 
David  Stolz. 
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up  at  the  second  general  session,  held  Tuesday  fore- 
noon. In  addition  to  the  places  above  mentioned  invi- 
tations were  read  from  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Cedar  Point,  Los  Angeles,  Chattanooga,  and  St. 
Louis.  Dr.  Albert  Schneider  spoke  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
position city,  assuring  ample  accommodations  to  all  who 
desired  to  attend,  pledging  his  personal  service  along 
that  line. 

The  point  was  raised  that  owing  to  present  unsettled 
nditions  due  to  the  war  and  the  impossibility  of  fore- 
telling the  future — that  in  consideration  of  this  it  might 


Frederick  J.  Wiilling',  presirtenc  of  me  *.  onleience  of  Faculties. 

l)e  well  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Council,  and  Henry 
P.  Hynson  of  Baltimore  moved  to  that  effect.  The 
motion  was  lost,  20  to  43.  F.  T.  Gordon  of  Philadel- 
phia, spoke  in  belialf  of  Atlantic  Cit^',  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Frederick  J.  Wulling  of  Minnesota,  who  fav- 
ored  San  Francisco. 

At  this  point  John  C.  Wallace  of  New  Castle,  Penn- 
sylvania, arose  to  object  to  what  he  termed  "snap 
judgment."  Mr.  Wallace  stated  that  the  matter  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  one  which  affected  every 
member  of  the  association,  and  in  behalf  of  those  not 
present  he  moved  that  action  be  referred  to  a  special 
meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of  determining  where 
the  next  convention  should  be  convened,  and  that  a 
notice  of  this  meeting  be  duly  posted.  Mr.  Wallace's 
suggestion  prevailed,  20  to  43. 

The  special  meeting  was  called  Friday  evening.  Dr. 
'William  C.  Anderson  moved  that  San  Francisco  be 
selected.  F.  T.  Gordon  moved  to  substitute  Asbury 
Park  for  San  Francisco.  Professor  Remington  and 
others  spoke  in  favor  of  San  Francisco.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost  and  the  motion  carried ;  later  the  choice 
was  made  unanimous. 

The  date  of  the  meeting  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Council. 

LOCAL    COMMITTEE    EFFICIENT. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  less*"  jonfusion  and  work- 
ing at  cross-purposes  at  the  Detroit  meeting  than 
at  any  meeting  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
ciation,  this  being  due  to  several  innovations  introduced 
by  the  local  committee,  and  by  the  thoroughly  efficient 
local  secretary,   Leonard  A.  Seltzer.     Mr.   Seltzer  was 


made  local  secretary  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  which 
was  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  innovations  mentioned  consisted  of  promptness 
in  the  calling  of  the  various  meetings  to  order  at  the 
time  set,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  many  hours  of 
time.  Members  were  present.  They  knew  they  had  to 
be.  Then  there  was  a  series  of  bulletin  t)oards  posted 
in  each  room  which  kept  members  posted  as  to  what 
was  going  on  in  the  diflFerent  sections.  By  glancing  at 
these  boards  one  could  learn  what  papers  were  being 
read  in  the  other  rooms,  and  what  papers  were  to  fol- 
low. If  anything  was  going  on  elsewhere  in  which  h«- 
took  particular  interest,  he  was  thus  apprised  of  tht- 
fact,  and  could  immediately  transfer  his  presence  to  the 
desired  locality.  In  addition,  a  system  of  paging  was 
devised  whereby  members  in  the  corridors  and  lobbies 
were  informed  what  sections  were  in  session.  These 
plans  worked  admirably,  and  were  generally  commended. 

President  George  M.  Beringer's  excellent  address  car- 
ried many  recommendations  touching  pharmaceutical 
conditions  in  general  and  A.  Ph.  A.  affairs  in  particular. 
The  address  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  ever 
delivered  to  the  association ;  certain  it  is  that  every  one 
of  the  recommendations  it  contained  was  given  due 
consideration.  According  to  customary  procedure,  this 
address  was  turned  over  to  a  special  committee,  which 
brought  in  its  report  at  a  session  called  early  Friday 
evening. 

"a.  ph.  a.  reform." 

On  this  evening,  also,  was  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  what  had  come  to  be  known  as  "A.  Ph. 
.\.  reform."     Harry  B.  Mason,  the   father  of  the  pro- 


E.  G.  Eberle,  who  was  honored  by  election  to  two  offlcw— chainaui 
of  the  Council,  and  hi.Htorian. 

posed  changes,  was  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  he 
was  interrupted  while  reading  his  report  by  Professor 
Toseph  P.  Remington,  who  facetiously  remarked  that 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  President's 
address,  that  the  reports  seemed  to  cover  about  the 
same  ground,  and  that  he  w  anted  to  read,  too !  It  was 
finally  agreed  to  hold  both  reports  over  until  the  morn- 
ing session.  After  adjournment  for  the  day  the  two 
papers  were  compared,  and  it  was  found  that  in  one 
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A  ^roup  of  A.  Ph.  A.  members  photographed  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  laboratories 
just  before  the  party  boarded  the  "Britannia"  for  a  trip  up  the  river  to  the  famous  St.  Clair  Flats. 
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slight  and  unimportant  particular  only  did  they  en- 
croach on  the  same  territory'.  Mr.  Mason  promptly 
eliminated  this,  and  his  recommendations  later  became 
part  and  parcel  of  future  A.  Ph.  A.  process  of  pro- 
cedure, with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice.  These  reforms 
do  away  with  addresses  of  welcome  at  the  opening  gen- 
eral session,  and  responses  thereto;  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  will  hereafter  be  held  in  the  evening,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  and  last  sessions;  the  work  of  the 
various  sections  will  start  promptly  in  the  morning  at 
9 :30,  lasting  until  noon,  and  will  start  again  at  2  in  the 
afternoon  and  continue  until  5  or  6 ;  section  and  associa- 


Dr.  Albert  Schneider,  who  successfully  championed  the  cause  of 
San  Francisco  for  the  next  meeting:. 

tion  meetings  will  be  held  mornings  and  afternoons 
only,  and  not  evenings;  buJletin  boards  will  be  used, 
as  at  the  Detroit  meeting;  under  certain  conditions 
accepted  manuscripts  ma\  be  printed  in  advance  of 
the  meetings;  and  the  general  secretary  is  instructed 
to  prepare  a  collective  program  three  or  four  weeks 
before  the  annual  meeting,  which  shall  contain  the  de- 
tailed programs   of    the   different    sections. 

These  changes  constitute  additions  to  the  rules,  and 
were  acted  on  as  such.  In  addition,  there  were  thirteen 
changes  made  in  the  by-laws.  While  somewhat  tech- 
nical, these  reforms  ar&  in  some  respects  revolutionar_\ 
in  character,  and  taken  as  a  whole  they  mark  a  long 
step  in  advance  from  point  of  efficiency. 

SECRET.'iRY   BEAL's  SUCCESSOR. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  which  came  up 
for  consideration  was  the  selection  of  a  successor  to 
James  H.  Beal.  Expressions  of  keen  regret  were  heard 
on  all  sides  that  action  of  any  kind  along  this  line  was 
necessary,  for  Secretary  Beal  has  won  a  place  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  membership  that  few  men 
have  ever  been  fortunate  enough  to  attain.  So  profound 
was  this  sentiment  that  strong  resolutions  indorsing 
his  unusual  services  were  passed,  iind  an  honorarium  of 
$1000  was  voted  as  a  slight  measure  of  appreciation. 

The  Association  has  been  particularly  fortunate,  how- 
iver,  in  securing  the  services  of  Prof.  W.  B.  Day,  Act- 
ing Dean  of  the  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Phar- 
macy, and  president  of  the  Association  two  years  ago. 
At  great  personal   sacrifice  to  himself  Professor  Day 


has  kindly  consented  to  act  in  this  capacity  until  other 
arrangements  can  be  made.  The  hope  is  entertained 
that  this  arrangement  will  last  during  the  year,  and  that 
the  new  secretary  will  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  post  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  Ernest  C. 
Marshall  continues  in  the  meantime  as  acting  editor  of 
the  Journal. 

A  convention  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation is  different  from  any  other  annual  meeting  of 
any  other  organization  in  the  world.  Take  the  yearly 
gathermg  of  delegates  representing  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
by  way  of  illustration.  Representatives  of  the  latter 
association  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
a  past  year's  work  and  of  outlining  plans  and  policies 
for  the  year  to  come.  Differences  of  opinion  in  t!ic 
matter  of  policies  arise,  and  not  infrequently  dramatic 
climaxes  of  more  or  less  intensity  result. 

A   PAIR  OK  CLIMAXES. 

For  the  most  part  the  A.  Ph.  \.  was  devoid  of  these 
clima.xes.  Twice,  however,  mild  volcanic  eruptions 
threatened  something;  threatened  merely,  though  ;  noth- 
ing came  of  them. 

Frank  H.  Freericks,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  lie- 
fore  the  section  of  which  he  was  later  elected  chair- 
man— Education  and  Legislation — in  which  he  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  the  Association  should  have  ver>- 
little  to  do  with  the  activities  of  the  Drug  Trade  Con- 
ference.    A.  Ph.  A.  interests  were  loo  wide-spread,  he 


E.  H.  Theisln*.  the  new  chairman  of  the  Commercial 

said ;  it  was  impossible  for  the  3  members  to  which  the 
Association  was  entitled  in  the  Conference  to  properly 
look  after  them.  It  was  advised  that  the  Association 
father  the  Conference,  but  not  take  an  active  part  in 
its  deliberations.  This  paper  precipitated  a  warm  dis- 
cussion in  which  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Free- 
ricks crossed  verbal  and  parliamentar>'  swords,  as  they 
often  have  before.  Various  ridings  by  chairman  Hugh 
Craig  failed  to  bring  the  situation  back  to  normal  .\ 
motion  based  on  the  Freericks  position  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  Dr.  Anderson  moved  that  the  motion  and 
the  discussion  he  Inid  on  the  table.    But  even  after  this 
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was  done,  the  rainbow  did  not  appear.  Some  one 
moved  that  Mr.  Freerick's  paper  be  printed,  and  some 
one  else  offered  an  amendment  that  the  discussion  which 
it  had  provoked  be  also  admitted  to  the  records. 
Chairman  Craig-  ruled  that  the  paper  was  a  part  of  the 
discussion,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  discussion  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  both  the  motion  and  the 
amendment  were  out  of  order.  This  closed  the  inci- 
dent. Mr.  Freerick's  position  was  in  no  sense  indorsed 
by  the  convention.  In  fact,  at  another  session,  the 
work  of  the  Drug  Trades  Conference  was  unqualifiedly 
indorsed. 

The  other  threatened  eruption  occurred  in  connec- 


H.  M.  Faser,  elected  an  officer  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

tion  with  a  consideration  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Sylla- 
bus, and  underlying  the  trouble  is  a  series  of  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  State  of  New  York  more 
than  a  year  ago  which  are  extremely  distasteful  to  a 
number  of  pharmaceutical  colleges  in  other  States.  New 
York  has  attempted  to  standardize  pharmaceutical  de- 
grees, and  has  put  up  barriers  which  certain  educators 
claim  to  be  distinctly  unfair.  President  Beringer's  ad- 
dress dealt  with  this  subject  somewhat  exhaustively, 
and  throughout  the  deliberations  of  the  entire  conven- 
tion the  antagonism  which  exists  cropped  out  more  or 
less  obtrusively,  here  and  there. 

The  connection  between  the  Syllabus  and  the  New 
York  incident  is  a  little  hard  to  trace,  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  belief  of  some  of  those  interested  that  certain 
members  of  the  Syllabus  Committee  are  at  least  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
New  York. 

Then  there  are  those  who  do  not  particularly  object 
to  the  New  York  affair  and  yet  who  find  in  the  Syllabus 
features  against  which  they  level  varying  degrees  of 
condemnation.  Taken  altogether,  the  result  was  a  warm 
attack  on  the  Syllabus.  However,  in  this  case  also, 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  Syllabus  was  approved,  as  it 
was  also  by  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical 
Faculties,  and  the  National  Association  of  Boards. 

ASSOCIATION  IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

Treasurer  Henry  M.  Whelpley's  report  shows  the 
Association  to  be  in  excellent  financial  condition.  Per- 
manent funds  are  listed  at  $33,163.49,  and  available  as- 


sets at  $15,372.95,  the  latter  consisting  of  $5,372.95  in 
cash  and  $10,000  in  bonds.  The  Association  holds 
$7,253.67  in  trust,  divided  as  follows:  Procter  Monu- 
ment Fund,  $7,048.90;  College  Prize,  $34.86;  and  Rice 
Memorial,  $169,91.  Dr.  Whelpley  declared  that  he  was 
having  so  little  trouble  collecting  dues  from  delinquent 
members  nowadays  that  he  sometimes  gets  drowsy. 
Members  have  formed  the  habit  of  paying  up  promptly. 
The  Association  has  gained  many  new  members 
during  the  year.  Last  year  the  gain  in  membership 
was  356.  This  year  the  number  of  new  names  enrolled 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  number — due,  largely, 
to  the  excellent  work  of  C.  H.  Packard  as  chairman 
of  the  General  Membership  Committee. 

THE   PROCTER    MONUMENT. 

.\fter  ten  years  of  unremitting  effort,  John  F.  Han- 
cock, chairman  of  the  Procter  Memorial  Committee,  re- 
ported that  not  only  had  sufficient  money  been  secured^ 
but  that  a  model  developed  from  photographs  had  been 
made.  Sculptor  Edward  Berge  has  been  selected  to  do 
the  work,  and  the  model  was  submitted  to  a  meeting 
held  in  Philadelphia  last  year  at  which  particular  pains 


Sculptor's  model  of  the  Procter  monument  to  be  erected  at  Wash- 
ington. 

were  taken  to  have  as  many  friends  and  students  of 
Professor  Procter  present  as  possible.  The  model  was 
pronounced  surprisingly  exact  and  representative. 

It  is  the  intention  to  secure  a  location  in  the  Smith- 
sonian grounds  at  Washington  for  a  site  for  the  monu- 
ment, but  such  a  course  entails  an  Act  of  Congress.  In 
view  of  the  special  legislation  which  has  so  engrossed 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  committee  has 
deemed  it  advisable  not  to  press  the  matter  this  year, 
but  to  postpone  its  efforts  in  that  body  until  next  ses- 
sion. It  is  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hancock  that 
after  the  site  has  been  secured  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  arrange  for  the  unveiling  of 
the  monument  in  1917 — the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
William  J.  Procter,  Jr.,  the  "Father  of  American 
Pharmacy." 
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Chairman  Hancock's  work  was  warmly,  even  feel- 
ingly, commended.  Professor  Remington  said  that  he 
felt  that  he  was  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  entire 
memhership  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  when  he  said  that  he  was 
"thankful  that  we  have  had  a  man  like  John  Hancock 
to  push  this  most  worthy  cause  to  completion." 

A  DRUG   TRADES  CONGRESS   PROPOSED. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  held  at 
Philadelphia  the  week  preceding  the  A.  Ph.  A.  week 
at  Detroit,  resolutions  were  passed  which  instnicted 
the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  whicli 
committee  should  confer  with  similar  committees  ap- 
I)ointed  by  other  allied  organizations,  to  discuss  the  o.d- 
\isability  of  forming  a  congress  of  national  drug  and 


Mrs.  J.  G.  Godding',  who  presided  over  the  Women's  Section. 

pharmaceutical  bodies,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association. 

After  some  discussion  a  similar  resolution  was  passed 
at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  These  various 
committees  are  to  report  next  year,  and  it  will  then  be 
known  just  what  is  to  develop  as  a  result  of  this  move- 
ment.    Henry  P.  Hynson  was  the  father  of  the  idea. 

THE  VARIOUS  SECTIONS. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Commercial 
section  and  to  the  section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and 
Dispensing.  The  former  was  in  charge  of  Harry  B. 
Mason,  chairman,  and  the  sessions  of  the  latter  were 
very  ably  presided  over  by  F.  W.  Nitardy.  Interest  in 
these  meetings  was  intense,  and  the  attendance  was 
always  large.  Almost  without  exception  the  various 
papers  read  were  discussed  in  detail,  all  sides  and 
phases  of  the  different  subjects  involved  being  handled 
in  a  manner  that  could  not  faik+o  prove  of  practical, 
every-day  value.  The  Historical  section,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Alpers,  was  extremely 
interesting,  an  unusual  feature  being  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  the  history  of  pharmacy  by  Edward  Kremers 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  M.  I.  Wilbert  read  a 
paper  before  the  section  on  Education  and  Legislation 


which  was  listened  to  with  quite  a  degree  :cfcst. 

Mr.  Wilbert  produced  figures,  principally  statistics  from 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  went  to  show  that  much  of 
the  agitation  concerning  poisoning  by  tablets  of  bichlor- 
ide of  mercury  was  due  to  false  newspaper  reports.  He 
called  attention,  also,  to  official  reports  from  the  States 
of  Kansas  and  Wisconsin  with  reference  to  the  very 
unsatisfactory  showing  made  by  druggists'  weights  and 
measures. 

The  Scientific  section,  Edsel  A.  Ruddiman  chainnan. 
presented  a  full  program,  44  papers  being  listed,  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  of  which  being  Wm.  J. 
Schieffelin's  lecture  on  radium.  Dr.  Schieffelin  had 
some  oi  the  almost  priceless  element  with  him,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  highly  scientific  instnjments  used  in 
radium  therapy. 

The  section  of  Pharmacopoeias  and  Formularies  wa3 
in  charge  of  E.  Fullerton  Cook.  An  interesting  feature 
was  a  display  of  about  400  new  or  modified  preparation*; 
proposed  for  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  and  the  National 
Formulary.  This  exhibit  consists  of  about  250  prepara- 
tions made  by  members  of  the  Association  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  section,  and  about  150 
preparations  made  by  members  of  the  committees  in 
the  course  of  the  revisions. 

In  the  Women's  section,  Mrs.  John  G.  Godding,  pre- 
siding officer,  pharmacy  as  a  professional  field  for 
women  was  discussed  by  Miss  Anna  Bagley.  of  Colum- 
bus, and  Miss  Kitty  Harbord,  Salem,  Ore.  Both  as- 
serted that  women  could  be  as  efficient  in  pharmaceu- 
tical work  as  men  and  should  be  encouraged  to  fake 
it  up. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  G.  T.  Cham;,^.  .u.i., 
president  of  the  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Mrs.  I.  A.  Anderson,  of  Iowa  City:  and  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Thompson,  of  Tennessee. 

HOUSE    OF    DELEG.\TES. 

Not  a  little  discussion  was  heard  at  various  times  as 
to  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. This  branch  was  organized  at  the  Denver  meet- 
ing two  years  ago  and  there  was  a  division  of  senti- 
ment concerning  the  wisdom  of  creating  it  in  the  be- 
ginning. Whether  it  shall  be  continued  or  not  is  still 
an  open  question.  A  committee  consisting  of  Henr>' 
P.  Hynson,  F.  H.  Freericks,  Joseph  Lemberger,  Dr. 
Wm.  C.  Anderson  and  Franklin  M.  Apple  was  ap- 
pointed to  institute  an  inquiry  into  what  could  be  done 
to  make  the  department  more  useful,  and  will  report  at 
San  Francisco  next  year. 

However,  quite  regardless  of  its  doubtful  future,  the 
House  held  several  animated  sessions,  and  the  casual 
observer  would  experience  considerable  difficulty  in 
framing  up  a  treatise  as  to  why  its  deliberations  were 
not   as    well   grounded    and    important    as   any   other 

branch  with  which  it  coordinates.    Cly^  ■  ^    "^ ••■" 

creditably  presided  as  chainnan. 

AFFIUATED  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  i* 
working  along  lines  which  must  commend  themselves 
to  every  thoughtful  man  in  the  drug  trade.  One  of  the 
prime  objects  of  the  organization  is  to  bring  about 
more  uniform  conditions  in  the  matter  of  State  Board 
examinations. 
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There  were  27  States  represented  at  the  Detroit 
meeting  over  which  E.  Berger  presided.  A.  F.  Sala  re- 
tired as  secretary,  giving  way  to  H.  C.  Christensen. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  action  taken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  was  the  election  of  the  secretary,  for 
one  of  the  conditions  which  accompanied  the  election 
was   that  the    secretary  should  devote  his  entire   time 


M.  I.  Wilbert,  a  new  member  of  the  ("ouncil. 

to  association  affairs.  Mr.  Christensen  will  visit  the  dif- 
ferent State  boards,  all  over  the  country,  and  will  labor 
constantly  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  matter  of  examinations.  Beneficial  re- 
sults must  necessarily  follow. 

The  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  Dr. 
Albert  Schneider  in  the  chair,  adopted  a  number  of 
rules  and  recommendations,  some  of  which  go  into 
effect  at  once,  others  to  become  effective  in  1917  and 
1920.  One  of  the  former  is  that  two  years'  high  school 
work  shall  be  required  for  entrance  to  a  college  of 
pharmacy.  This  goes  into  effect  in  1917.  Beginning 
in  1920,  graduation  from  high  school  is  to  be  required. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  course  of  the 
degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  shall  be  of  three 
years*  duration,  and  that  the  student  taking  such  a 
course  shall  be  a  high  school  graduate. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  next  year  on 
the  advisability  of  making  the  course  for  the  degree  of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy  a  two-year  course,  and  the 
courses  for  other  degrees  of  3  years'  duration.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  somewhat  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  salaries 
paid  instructors  in  pharmacy,  the  field  of  operation  to 
cover  salaries  paid  deans,  heads  of  departments,  and 
instructors  generally. 

Members  of  the  association  stated  that  more  real 
progress  was  made  at  the  Detroit  meeting  than  at  any 
meeting  the  Conference  had  held  since  its  organiza- 
tion ten  years  ago. 

It  is  unusual  for  State  associations  to  hold  meet- 
ings with  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  although  the  idea  is  good, 
thoroughly  practical,  and  should  be  encouraged. 


Two  joint  sessions  were  arranged  with  the  Michigan 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  one  with  the  Com- 
mercial Section,  the  other  with  the  section  of  Practical 
Pharmacy  and  Dispensing.  Discussions  were  open  to 
the  Michigan  men,  and  they  participated  freely,  the 
sessions  thus  becoming  mutually  beneficial. 

The  Michigan  Association  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers :  President,  Grant  Stevens,  Detroit ;  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Skinner,  Cold  Springs ;  secretary,  D.  D. 
Alton,  Fremont;  treasurer,  E.  C.  Varnum,  Joriesville; 
Executive  Committee — Edward  Austin,  Midland ;  A.  L. 
Hemzinga,  Holland;  and  J.  A.  Webster,   Detroit. 

BRIEF   MENTION. 

In  conclusion,  permit  the  grouping  of  a  few  dis- 
jointed items  of  more  or  less  interest.  The  Associa- 
tion will  maintain  a  display  at  the  exposition  at  San 
Francisco  next  year;  no  definite  action  was  taken 
on  establishing  and  maintaining  permanent  quarters ; 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Proprietary  Remedies 
was  not  read ;  the  section  on  Pharmacopoeias  and  For- 
mularies was  combined  with  the  section  on  Practical 
Pharmacy  and  Dispensing;  resolutions  were  passed  con- 


Prof.  C.  Lewis  Diehl,  re-elected  reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Phar- 
macy. 

demning  the  proposed  war  tax ;  the  Metz  and  Stevens 
bills  were  both  approved;  the  Year  Book  will  be  pub- 
lished, and  it  will  contain  the  code  of  ethics;  Wilhelm 
Bodemann  presided  at  a  solemn  session  of  the  Diastase 
Club ;  two  Cuban  druggists  were  in  attendance,  and  one, 
F.  Huerro,  addressed  the  association  in  Spanish; 
the  ladies  were  entertained  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
evening  by  Nelson,  Baker  &  Co.,  a  steamboat  trip  be- 
ing made  to  Bois  Blanc  Island,  where  supper  was  served ; 
Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.  were  hosts  at  a  supper  and 
smoker  at  Wayne  Hotel  Gardens,  Wednesday  evening; 
and  on  Thursday  a  trip  was  made  through  the  big 
laboratories  facing  the  Detroit  river,  after  which  the 
steamer  Britannia  was  chartered  and  members  of  the 
different  associations  and  their  friends,  numbering  nearly 
a  thousand,  were  taken  30  miles  across  Lake  St.  Clair  to 
the  "Venice  of  America,"  the  guests  of  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.  A.  L,  B, 


Monthly  Prize  Questions  and  Answers. 

We  are  presenting  this  month  four  papers:  three  in  response  to  the  question,  "Which  is  better— a  few  lines 
pushed  to  the  limit,  or  alwa\)s  something  new  ?  "  and  one  treating  the  subject,  "  What  is  the  most  satisfactor}^ 
kind  of  delivery;  service  for  a  druggist  to  use  ?  "  A  multiplicity  of  papers  in  this  department  restricts  discussion 
of  the  latter  topic  to  one  contribution— the  prize-wirining  one;  n>e  must  pass  on  to  something  else.  Both  subjects 
have  to  do  with  problems  which  are  more  or  less  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  druggists,  and  problems  con- 
ceming  which  there  is  very  little  appearing  in  print.  It  is  anticipated,  therefore,  that  the  discussions  which 
folloro  will  prove  helpful. 


Push  Certain  Side-lines  to  the  Limit,  or  Always  Have  "Something 

New?" 

Answers  to  a  Question  announced  in  May. 


THE    PRIZE-WINNING    ANSWER. 
By  Claud  A.  Smith. 

There's  an  old  saying  that  I'd  hke  to  use, 
yet  hesitate.  There's  moss  on  it.  But  here 
^'oes:  "A  rolHng  stone  gathers  no  —  mo- 
lasses!" 

Now  a  man  may  stay  in  one  place  a  life- 
time and  yet  be  a  "rolling  stone"  in  his  busi- 
ness methods.  If  he  is  always  seeking  some- 
thing new,  he  will  find  it,  and  with  it,  often, 
an  expense  account  that  is  likely  to  be  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  quality  of  newness. 

Few  of  us  are  in  business  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unwashed  in  Senegambia,  or  any  other 
seaport.  Most  of  us  can  detect  a  rise  in  our 
spirits  by  a  proportionate  bulge  in  our  pockets. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  gospel  of  sticking 
to  it  in  side-lines,  as  well  as  in  anything  else. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  druggist  needs,  first, 
to  exercise  the  utmost  judgment  in  selecting 
his  side-lines.  Let  him  choose  those  which  are 
best  suited  to  his  particular  locality,  those  con- 
cerning which  he  has  sufficient  knowledge  to 
effect  sales,  and  those  for  which  his  facilities 
for  handling  are  best  adapted.  Then  let  him 
put  back  of  them  all  the  energy  and  ability 
he  possesses,  and  push  them  to  the  limit. 

Besides  being  money-makers  in  themselves, 
side-lines  serve  the  druggist  as  mediums  for  at- 
tracting trade  to  his  store.  Whatever  adver- 
tising methods  he  chooses  to  pursue  cannot  fail 
to  interest  those  who  are  iT  )t  always  his  cus- 
tomers. They  may  be  interested  sufficiently  to 
come  in  occasionally  to  make  a  purchase  from 
a  side-line.  Here  is  the  druggist's  opportunity 
to  win  permanent  patrons. 


TWO    PRINCIPLES    SACRIFICED. 

My  experience  has  been  that  it  requires 
much  more  advertising  to  introduce  a  new 
article  than  it  does  to  push  a  standard  article 
already  known.  Constant  changing  from  one 
article  to  another — "always  something  new" — 
will,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  the  sacrifice  of 
primary  principles  of  good  salesmanship: 
knowing  the  goods  and  believing  in  the  goods. 

"Always  something  new"  will  mean,  first, 
more  advertising;  second,  greater  risk  of  un- 
sold goods,  left  on  hand ;  third,  less  profit — in 
most  cases.  In  addition  to  this,  sales  are  often 
much  harder  to  make. 

The  time,  money,  and  energy  sjient  in  in- 
troducing a  new  line  are  scarcely  justified  be- 
fore one  must  take  up  something  new,  bundle 
off  his  unsold  stock  to  some  out-of-the-way 
corner,  and  devise  new  schemes  for  unloading 
the  latest  addition  to  the  side-line  family.  I 
grant  that  curiosity  and  desire  for  variety  are 
strong  in  the  public  mind.  Particularly  is  this 
true  when  we  contemplate  the  minds  of  tliat 
part  of  the  public  known  as  the  gentler  gen- 
der. By  constantly  featuring  something  new 
the  druggist  may  attract  all  sorts  of  curiosity 
and  interest  for  the  moment;  but  in  the  long 
run  I  believe  he  will  attract  more  cash  by 
pushing  a  few  lines  to  the  utmost.  A  clever 
scheme  for  advertising  a  side-line  already 
established  will  attract  just  as  many  new  cus- 
tomers. The  expense  will  be  less,  .uul  consf- 
quently  the  profit  will  be  greati. 

When    "always     something    new"    i 
slogan,  the  salesman  must  devote  his  c:.^:^,:. 
to  unloading  the  gootls  before  the  time  comes 
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to  drop  this  particular  line  and  turn  to  some- 
thing a  minute  newer.  Then  again  on  many 
established  lines,  such  as  cameras,  for  instance, 
the  extras,  supplies,  etc.,  are  sold  by  the  article 
itself.  A  customer  buys  a  camera,  we  will 
say.  He  returns  for  films,  material  for  de- 
veloping, and  so  on.  Practically  no  effort  on 
the  dealer's  part  has  been  required  to  make 
these  secondary  sales.  The  camera  itself  sold 
them. 

THE    TESTIMONY    OF    OTHERS. 

In  reading  the  Bulletin  articles  in  this  de- 
partment, I  have  noticed  that  in  practically 
every  case  the  druggist  has  selected  his  line 
with  careful  regard  to  local  conditions.  Be- 
fore endeavoring  to  push  very  much,  however, 
he  has  done  a  little  studying  and  mastered  the 
technical  points  which  one  must  know  in  order 
to  talk  intelligently.  As  one  writer  has  said, 
"I  kept  my  stock  up-to-date  and  my  knowl- 
edge a  little  in  advance  of  my  stock." 

Cameras,  wall-paper,  paints,  books,  maga- 
zines, cut  flowers,  fishing  tackle,  etc. — ^all  have 
been  found  to  make  admirable  side-lines,  and 
in  most  cases  the  yield  of  percentage  is  satis- 
factory. But  none  of  these  lines  can  be  picked 
up  for  a  few  months,  and  then  dropped  for 
something  new — not  with  cash  register  results. 

Now  I  am  by  no  means  favorable  to  getting 
into  a  rut  and  staying  there.  If  a  man  finds 
the  side-lines  he  is  handling  have  not  come  up 
to  expectations  after  he  has  pushed  them  to 
the  limit,  he  should,  of  course,  attempt  to  find 
others.  But  a  little  experimenting  need  not 
necessarily  result  in  the  formation  of  unstable 
habits  in  the  matter  of  hopping  from  one  line 
to  another. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  progressive  meth- 
ods, variety,  and  new  ideas.  But  let  us  not 
overexercise  ourselves  in  this  particular. 


A  FEW,  HARD-PRESSED! 

By  Walter  M.  Chase. 

During  our  acquisition  of  the  three  R's  in 
those  bygone  days  at  the  little  red  schoolhouse, 
there  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  often  by 
the  aid  of  a  birch  rod  this  axiom:  "A  part 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  whole."  However, 
the  ordinary  American  drug  store  daily  dis- 
proves this  statement,  for  in  the  vast  majoritv 
of  stores  nowadays  the  actual  drug  business 


is  subsidiary  to  the  side-lines — in  some  places 
to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  rush  hours 
of  the  day  the  clerks  will  not  compound  pre- 
scriptions ! 

Such  a  condition  may  be  due  to  too  many 
so-called  drug  stores,  or  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietor  for  more  than  just 
enough  business  to  get  by  on,  or  to  a  desire  to 
furnish  patrons  anything  they  may  call  for,  or 
for  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  reasons.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  our  drug 
stores  resemble  variety  bazaars;  in  them  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  anything  from  a  square  meal 
to  a  suit  of  clothes;  from  a  quinine  pill  to  a 
tennis  ball. 

But,  granted  that  we  do  and  should  carry 
side-lines,  the  question  of  what  such  lines  shall 
be  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Obviously 
we  must  carry  what  our  patrons  want.  But 
the  store  has  yet  to  be  built  that  would  hold 
everything  the  druggist  gets  a  call  for  in  the 
run  of  a  year. 

A    CRAZE    FOR    "THE    LATEST." 

Many  druggists  are  possessed  of  the  idea 
that  they  should  have  each  latest  novelty  on  the 
market.  As  a  result  of  this  method  of  buying, 
the  counters  and  show-cases  soon  become  clut- 
tered with  every  conceivable  kind  of  object, 
many  of  which  are  finally  relegated  to  the 
"dead  stock"  shelves,  there  to  abide  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  far-seeing  druggist  will  study  his 
patrons  and  his  surroundings  until  he  finds 
out  what  sort  of  merchandise  takes  the  best 
with  his  trade.  He  will  venture  into  a  little 
of  everything  until  he  finds  what  is  best  suited 
to  his  environment.  Concentrated  study  by 
the  druggist  as  to  his  patrons'  desires  will 
soon  show  him  that  certain  commodities  meet 
with  a  ready  demand,  while  on  some  other 
articles  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  warming 
up.  When  the  druggist  has  once  settled  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  nature  of  the  merchan- 
dise that  finds  the  most  ready  sale  in  his  lo- 
cality, he  should  devote  his  time  and  money 
to  those  particular  lines,  elaborating  and  build- 
ing up  business  in  them. 

The  soda  fountain  is  a  most  admirable  ex- 
ample of  what  the  drug-store  proprietor  has 
achieved  as  a  result  of  concentration  along  one 
line.  This  department  has  assumed  such  mag- 
nitude in  manv  stores  that  it  is  the  backbone  of 
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the  business.  The  cigar  and  cigarette  trade  is 
another  line  that  has  developed  wonderfully 
in  many  stores.  That  which  has  been  accom- 
plished with  soda  and  tobacco  may  be  extended 
to  other  classes  of  merchandise,  provided  the 
same  amount  of  time,  energy,  space,  and 
money  is  used. 

LARGE   ASSORTMENTS    DESIRABLE, 

It  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  the 
American  people  to  buy  at  the  place  where  the 
assortment  is  complete.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  customer  has  a  definite  idea  of 
what  he  wants  or  not,  he  will  purchase  where 
the  selection  is  large,  where  he  can  pick  from 
a  complete  stock,  where  he  can  see  something 
besides  the  particular  article  he  wishes  to  buy. 
To  illustrate:  The  writer  is  connected  with  a 
store  where  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to 
carry  fountain  pens.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  procedure  was  to  have  a  display  case  hold- 
ing two  dozen  pens  from  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  we  sold  perhaps  $40  or  $50  worth. 
Three  years  ago  we  put  in  a  case  holding  18 
dozen;  21G  individual  pens;  pens  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.50  to  $15.00. 

We  have  averaged  during  the  time  this  case 
has  been  in  the  store  sales  better  than  $700  a 
year ! 

This  increase  can  be  attributed  to  no  other 
cause  than  that  we  had  a  sufficiently  large  and 
varied  stock  to  more  than  meet  the  demands 
of  the  customer. 

Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  display  and 
push  is  required  to  bring  these  goods  to  the 
customer's  attention. 

Another  one  of  our  side-lines  is  a  lending 
library,  receipts  averaging  $15.00  a  day.  This 


volume  of  business  is  due  to  having  all  the 
latest  books  in  a  prominent  position,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  competent  librarian. 

SPRUCE  GUM  AND  PIPES. 

Yet  another  line  is  the  finest  quality 
lected  spruce  gum.     By  keeping  a  tray  of  this 
favorite  chew  in  a    prominent    position    our 
yearly  income  from  this  source  alone  is  up- 
wards of  $1200. 

There  is  in  this  town  a  drug  store  which 
has  specialized  on  pipes — everything  from  the 
plebian  T.  D.  to  the  most  expensive  amber  and 
meerschaum  combinations.  The  yearly  vol- 
ume of  sales  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4000. 

This  is  the  age  of  specialization,  and  the 
druggist  must  get  into  line.  If  he  can  develop 
a  business  in  strictly  pharmaceutical  channels, 
well  and  good.  If  he  can  not  (and  such  is  the 
case  with  most  of  us)  let  him  specialize  in 
side-lines.  Let  him  push  a  few  lines,  suited 
to  his  especial  trade,  to  the  limit.  Let  him 
keep  a  complete  assortment  and  devote  his  en- 
ergy to  augmenting  the  sales  of  those  special- 
ties. It  is  the  exceptional  store  that  can  dabble 
in  a  little  of  everything  and  make  good. 


I 

WHY  NOT  SOMETHING  NEW? 
By  J.  Earl  T.^ylor. 

We  are,  of  course,  assuming  that  you  arc  a 
live,  up-to-the-minute  pharmacist,  always  ready 
to  advance  your  interests  and  always  alert  to 
oncoming  opportunities. 

My  experience,  covering  nearly  20  years, 
has  developed  in  me  an  insatiable  desire  to  in- 
vestigate new  ideas,  or  to  work  over  old  ones. 
I  have  made  it  pay.    Made  it  pay  in  two  ways: 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  NEXT  CONTEST. 

This  department  is  in  the  hands  of  the  big  family  of  Bulletin  readers,  and  the  heartiest  co-operation 
is  earnestly  urged.     The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  contest: 

What  are  the  best  methods  of  introducing  a  preparation  of  your  own  in  the  city  or 

neighborhood  ?     Submitted  by  Louis  J.  Slrehl,  Paterson.  N.  J. 

What  is  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  determining  the  profit  or  loss  of  a  depart- 
ment or  sidO'line?     Submitted  b}f  George  D.  Campbell.  Lonaconing,  Md. 

For  the  best  ansioer  to  either  one  of  these  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  answers, 
if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Every  answer  must  be  at  least  500  words  long  and 
in  our  hands  by  October  10. 
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first,  by  reason  of  the  actual  money  lifted  out 
of  the  exploitation  of  "something  new;"  and 
secondly,  I  have  sold  a  few  contributions 
based  thereon  to  drug  journals.  These  are 
some  of  the  lines  I  have  exploited  in  this  dual 
manner:  Magazines;  musical  supplies;  school 
supplies;  Kreso  Dip,  and  allied  lines;  "Our 
Own"  preparations ;  stock  food ;  rubber  goods ; 
post-cards ;  paints ;  a  magazine  subscription 
contest. 

SOMEWHAT    IN   DETAIL. 

Our  magazine  business  to-day  is  unusually 
good,  the  size  of  our  city  being  considered. 
Our  subscription  business  has  grown  enorm- 
ously. 

In  handling  musical  supplies  we  have  tied 
up  very  little  money.  Customers  order  what 
they  want,  mainly  from  catalogues,  and  the 
rest  is  a  matter  of  using  Uncle  Sam's  mails. 
When  you  work  on  another  man's  capital,  what 
is  gained  is  clear  gain. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  school  supplies, 
but  we  have  made  good  with  them.  Our  busi- 
ness in  this  line  pays  us  well,  and  we  push  it, 
in  season,  quite  energetically. 

Disinfectants  have  their  seasons  also.  The 
same  is  true  of  sheep  dips  and  goods  of  that 
character.  When  the  proper  time  comes  we 
get  back  of  this  line  for  all  we  are  worth. 

"Our  Own"  preparations  we  push  more  or 
less  all  of  the  time.  There  is  no  line  in  which 
the  profit  is  as  good,  and  we  find  that  a  num- 


ber of  items  from  this  line,  once  started,  re- 
peat themselves.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
regular  customers  in  this  department. 

Stock  food  and  rubber  goods — there  is  noth- 
ing new  about  either.  But  there  may  be  meth- 
ods of  exploiting  them  that  are  new,  in  a 
sense.  At  certain  specified  times  we  concen- 
trate on  both  of  these  lines  with  a  great  deal 
of  extra  effort,  and  the  result  never  disap 
points  us. 

We  actually  feature  post-cards  as  a  side- 
line. While  this  department  has  evidently 
seen  its  best  day,  still  birthday  and  local  view 
cards  will  always  be  in  good  demand.  We 
keep  our  assortments  new  and  fresh  and  clean, 
and  keep  the  cards  well  displayed. 

NEW   AND   PROFITABLE. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  backing  up 
"something  new"  will  net  in  the  way  of  cash 
returns,  permit  me  to  close  by  briefly  mention- 
ing a  five-months'  window  display  contest  that 
we  entered.  This  is  something  that  we  en- 
thused over.  We  got  right  into  the  collar. 
When  the  grand  final  count-up  was  made,  we 
had  won  first  place  out  of  24  States  repre- 
sented. We  had  134  points  out  of  a  possible 
175;  and  besides. a  profit  to  the  store  accruing 
from  sales  during  all  of  this  period,  we  pulled 
down  a  little  more  than  $130  cash,  in  prizes. 

What  better  illustration  could  there  be  of 
the  advisability  of  occasionally  featuring 
"something  new?" 


What  is  the  Most  Satisfactory  Delivery  Service? 

Answer  to  a  question  announced  in  May. 


THE  PRIZE- WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Louis  J.  Strehl. 

The  matter  of  a  satisfactory  delivery  ser- 
vice involves  the  consideration  of  several 
factors.  Chief  among  these  are  the  kind  of 
package  to  be  delivered,  and  the  locality  in 
which  the  store  does  business. 

For  heavy  packages,  a  small  express  wagon 
drawn  by  a  boy  will,  of  course,  be  found  the 
most  economical.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  such  packages  are  not  to  be  delivered 
great  distances. 

THE  BICYCLE. 

However,  for  all-around  purposes  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  the  bicycle  is  the  most 


efficient.  This  should  be  equipped  with  a 
heavy  wire  basket  fastened  to  the  handle  bars. 
The  basket  should  measure  about  12  by  12 
inches,  and  should  be  from  5  to  7  inches  in 
depth.  This  will  hold  almost  any  order  re- 
ceived, and  if  occasion  demands  the  boy  can 
take  five  or  ten  orders  at  one  time — this  de- 
pending, of  course,  on  the  size  of  the  orders. 

If  a  physician  telephones  in  an  order  for 
quick  delivery,  or  orders  some  emergency  sup- 
plies and  wants  them  in  a  hurry,  there  is  no 
quicker  way  of  getting  these  goods  to  their 
destination  than  by  the  use  of  the  bicycle. 

Some  druggists  in  the  large  cities  use  auto- 
mobiles; but  this  is  out  of  the  question  for  the 
average  retail  drug  store. 
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THE   MOTORCYCLE. 

A  compromise  between  the  automobile  and 
the  bicycle  is  offered  in  the  motorcycle.  This 
makes  an  exceptionally  good  delivery  service, 
one  which  lends  itself  to  advertising.  Speedy 
delivery  service  "sounds  good."  But  the  cost 
is  comparatively  high,  for  the  reason  that  you 
must  employ  a  man  to  run  the  motorcycle,  one 
who  understands  how.  This  e.xtra  help  will 
cost  at  least  $10.00  or  $13.00  a  week;  this 
against  a  boy  on  a  bicycle  at  $5.00  or  $6.00 
a  week. 

As  far  as  advertising  goes,  you  can  get  a 
lot  of  it  from  the  bicycle,  by  having  a  plainly 
lettered  sign  on  the  front  of  the  basket.  Have 
another  sign  to  fit  inside  the  frame.  The 
wording  of  these  signs  should  be  changed 
often.     Another  use  to  which  the  wheel  mav 


be  put,  while  not  in  use  as  a  delivery  medium, 
is  that  of  distributing  bills,  circulars  and  other 

advertising  matter 

I  iii-,   MiuKE   COLXDR 

Some  stores  have  a  special  slo.v  v- .,.,;.  i  ,,,> 
color  should  be  passed  along  to  the  bicycle,  or 
even  to  the  express  wagon.  If  your  store  color 
is  yellow,  paint  the  express  wagon  yellow. 
Thus  will  your  delivery  service  be  linked  with 
headquarters. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  put  a  live  Ix^y  on 
the  bicycle.  Pay  enough  so  that  you  can  get 
a  live  boy.  It  is  the  best  kind  of  an  invest- 
ment, because  a  lazy  boy  will  loaf  on  the  job, 
and  cause  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  your 
patrons,  and  even  an  occasional  complaint 
from  them. 


"  MY  BEST  PAYING 
SIDE-LINE"— Package  Candies 


21  SI  Paper 


By  WM.  E.  STECKELMANN 


The  best-paying  side-line  in  our  store  is 
candy.  We  are  agents  for  three  good  lines, 
and  these  lines  are  handled  exclusively  by  us 
in  this  county.  We  are  doing  a  very  good 
business,  indeed. 

First  of  all,  our  candies  are  package  goods, 
no  bulk  candies  being  handled.  This  insures 
cleanliness.  The  boxes  are  not  opened  from 
the  time  they  leave  the  factory  until  opened 
by  the  consumer,  and  this  point  aids  us  con- 
siderably in  making  sales. 

We  have  recently  installed  a  refrigerator 
case  in  the  candy  department,  a  case  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  admit  a  hundred-pound 
cake  of  ice.  In  summer,  when  candies  suffer 
most,  the  interior  of  the  case  is  kept  at  a  uni- 
form temperature,  which  is  far  below  the  sum- 
mer average.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  ice 
supply  is  very  nominal. 

By  keeping  candies  at  a  uniform  temper- 
ature, they  are  kept  in  a  salable  condition. 
High  grade  confectionery  ceteriorates  rapidly 
under  unfavorable  conditions. 

Our  candy   department   occupies   the   most 


prominent  place  in  the  store.  It  is  constructed 
of  steel  and  is  enameled  white,  giving  it  a  dis- 
tinguished appearance.  The  top  is  always  cov- 
ered by  a  display  of  the  goods,  each  box  bear- 
ing a  price  ticket.  This  promotes  business, 
many  sales  being  made  to  customers  who  had 
no  intention  of  purchasing  candy  when  they 
entered  the  store.  Displays  are  changed  fre- 
quently, thus  adding  novelty  to  the  case. 

On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  we  use  a  leader. 
We  sell  a  pound  of  a  fifty-cent  quality  at  a  low 
price,  with  scarcely  any  profit,  in  order  that 
people  may  become  better  acquainted  with  our 
different  lines.  On  these  days  we  sell  a  great 
deal  of  this  leader,  as  well  as  a  gratifying 
amount  of  the  better  grades. 

Our  advertising,  both  in  the  newspapers  and 
on  show-cards,  is  changed  often,  and  we  are 
constantly  offering  the  public  something  new. 

"Goods  well  bought  are  half  sold."  We 
buy  our  candies  in  small  quantities.  Nearly 
all  of  the  packages  are  wrapped  in  a  transpar- 
ent oiled  paper,  which  serves  as  an  additional 
insurance  against  deterioration. 
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Dr.  F.  P.  Coleman,  proprietor  of  a  successful  pharmacy  in 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  starting  out  for  a  run  along  the  beach.  The 
Doctor  is  presumably  the  gentleman  at  the  left  of  the  car. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hawkes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CharlesE.  Matthews, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Sailer,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Carter  and  Harry  A.  Antram  snap- 
ped at  the  last  meeting  of  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  in  Jacksonville. 


E.  W.  Joy  and  Mr.  Thor,  both  of  San  Francisco,  photographed 
on  a  vacation  trip  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 


Here  we  have  Mr.  Joy  again,  in  the  center  of  this  group.    The 
party  has  been  fishing  for  rock  cod. 


ipn"                       .  "Pw^'^s* 
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T.  D.  Lavinder  of  Cheney,  Kansas,  bagged  this  lot  of  jack  and 
cottontail  rabbits  in  a  seven  hours'  hunt. 


Earl  Veazey,  of  the  People's  Drug  Store,  Jeanerette,  La.,  photo- 
graphed on  a  fishing  trip  with  a  friend. 


Druti^ists  on   Their  Outings. 
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Francis  Fargo  Gregory,  son  of  Dr.  Gregory,  Dean  of  the 
Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy.  Francis  Fargo  is  proudly  ex- 
hibiting his  first  big  bass. 


Beryl  Alexander.  This  extremely  attractive  young  latly  is 
thedaughter  of  J.  A.  Alexander,  Coonamble,  N.  8.  W.,  Australia. 
Miss  Beryl  is  SYi  years  old. 


Luther  Davis,  Jr.,  son  of  Luther  Davis,  proprietor  of  the 
Davis-Leach  Drug  Co.,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  Luther  doesn't 
like  watermelons. 


Adolph  D.  CaiKlau.  Jr..  son  of  .■\.  1».  »  aixi.i 
Peniston  Streets.  New  Orleans.    Adolph.  Jr.. 
and  weighs  21  i>ounds. 


^T.l»:Ii^l^l;l  ;linT 


A  pa|{e  of  Dru|{|{lsts*  Children. 


STARTLING  INACCURACY 

IN  SCALES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES 


"Drug  Weights  Great  Cheats,  Says  Sealer." 

This  flamboyant  headhne  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  a  short  time  ago;  and  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  "story"  ran  thus: 

"If  the  pubHc  knew  how  much  more  dis- 
honest and  inaccurate  the  average  druggist's 
weights  and  graduates  are  than  grocers' 
measures  and  scales,  half  the  pill-mixers  would 
be  run  out  of  town." 

The  ill-considered  words  comprising  this 
bright  specimen  of  what  newspapers  some- 
times consider  necessary,  were  attributed  to 
Fred  P.  Downing,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  State  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Downing  denies,  flatly,  that  he  ever  uttered 
them,  which  seems  altogether  probable,  for  Mr. 
Downing  has  too  keen  a  regard  for  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things ;  is  considerate,  thoughtful, 
and  thoroughly  efticient,  and  not  given,  in  any 
sense,  to  sensational  methods  of  attaining 
notoriety.  In  fact,  lie  isn't  seeking  notoriety 
at  all,  only  in  so  far  as  it  comes  as  a  natural 
result  of  a  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
entrusted  to  him. 

Nor  are  cheap  methods  necessary,  for  in  all 
truth  the  reality  is  startling  enough.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  drug- 
gists' weights  and  measures  are  grossly  inac- 
curate, Mr.  Downing  did  say  this:  "In  three 
months'  work,  I  found  43.6  per  cent  of  pre- 
scription weights  tested  inaccurate,  22  per  cent 
of  the  prescription  scales  inaccurate,  and  45 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  to  contain  more  or 
less  than  indicated  by  the  gauge."  And  he  has 
the  facts  and  figures  to  prove  it ! 

The  real  pioneer  in  this  sort  of  investigation, 
it  is  said,  is  Massachusetts,  although  nothing 
had  been  done  in  that  State  up  to  July  first  in 
the  matter  of  testing  graduates.  Minnesota 
has  recently  fallen  into  line,  although,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  learn,  nothing  has  been  done 
beyond  the  testing  of  scales  and  weights,  and 
no  territory  has  been  covered  outside  the  city 
of  St.  Paul.  In  Kansas,  also,  work  along  this 
line  has  been  effectively  started,  much  more 
having  been  done  than  in  either  Massachusetts 
or  Minnesota.     It  is  the  intention  in  Massa- 


chusetts to  take  up  the  testing  of  graduates  in 
a  short  time;  likewise  it  is  the  intention  in 
Minnesota  and  Kansas  to  make  general  testing 
State-wide.  No  doubt,  in  time,  all  the  States 
will  be  actively  engaged  testing  druggists' 
scales,  weights  and  measures. 

Thure  Hanson  is  Commissioner  of  Weights 
and  Measures  in  Massachusetts,  and  under  his 
direction  a  table  has  been  prepared  which,  Mr. 
Hanson  succinctly  remarks,  will  "give  a  little 
general  idea  of  the  conditions  which  we  have 
found  existing."  The  result  of  inspection  in 
25  stores  is  given,  these  stores  being  numbere<l 
in  order.    We  append  the  table: 


SUMMARY  OF  TESTS  OF  APOTHECARIES' 

WEIGHTS. 
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In  store  number  8,  73.7  per  cent  of  weights 
used  in  compound  prescriptions  were  found 
inaccurate;  in  store  number  15,  83.3  per  cent. 
In  the  latter  store  only  two  weights  out  of 
twelve  were  found  to  be  correct.    Think  of  it ! 

The  Commissioner  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures for  Minnesota  has  reported  that  out  of 
100  prescription  scales  inspected,  22  per  cent 
were  found  inaccurate;  that  out  of  a  total 
number  of  2185  prescription  weights  tested, 
24.9  per  cent  were  found  incorrect.  He  has 
not,  however,  included  the  adjusted  weights 
(those    found    wrong   but    corrected    witho'jt 
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being  condemned)  with  those  that  are  classed 
as  incorrect.  Had  he  done  this  the  percentage 
would  have  run  much  higher. 

In  Kansas  nearly  one-half  of  the  prescrip- 
tion weights  examined  were  condemned,  and 
out  of  718  prescription  scales  tested,  195  were 
found  unfit  for  use. 

Wisconsin,  the  intrepid  trail-blazer  in  so 
many  reforms,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
State  to  go  into  this  matter  systematically. 
Each  sealer  is  equipped  with  a  special  outfit 
for  doing  this  line  of  testing,  consisting  of  a 
set  of  apothecaries'  weights,  a  set  of  metric 
weights,  a  pocket  prescription  balance  sensitive 
to  one  milligram,  and  standard  graduates  certi- 
fied to  by  the  State.  "Before  taking  up  this 
work,"  says  an  official,  "it  was  our  belief  that 
if  accurate  weighing  and  measuring  appliances 
were  to  be  found  anywhere,  they  would  be 
found  in  use  in  our  pharmacies.  The  results 
thus  far  obtained  are  indeed  surprising." 

The  following  table  shows,  in  part,  the  result 
of  inspection  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee: 

Investigation    of   Prescription    Balances,    Weights    and 

Graduates,  City  of  Milwaukee,  Months  of 

February,  March,  April,  1914. 

SCALES. 

Number   of   scales    in    use  passed 12.3 

Number  of   scales   in   use   adjusted 2 

Number   of   scales  in   use   condemned 33 

Total   number  of  scales  inspected 158 

Percentage   found   in   error    22.1% 

WEIGHTS. 

Number    of    weights    in    use    passed 2041 

Number   of  weights  in   use  adjusted 455 

Number  of  weights  in  use   condemned 1125 

Total  number  of  weights  in  use  inspected 3621 

Percentage  of  weights  in  use  found  in  error 43.6% 

Number  of  new  weights  passed 446 

Number  of  new  weights  adjusted 165 

Number   of  new  weights  condemned 26 

Total  number  of  new  weights  inspected 637 

Total  number  new  weights  found  in  error 30% 

Total    number    of   weights    inspected 4258 

Percentage  of  all  weights  found  in  error 41.8% 

GRADUATES. 

Number  of  graduates  in  use  passed 612 

Number  of  graduates  in  use  condemned 419 

Total  number  of  graduates  in   use  inspected 931 

Percentage  of  graduates  in  use  in  error 45% 

BOTTLES. 

Total   number    of  bottles   inspected 59 

Percentage  found  to  be  short 23.7% 

Maximum    shortage 20.8% 

Percentage   found    to    be   over 10.2% 

Maximum    overage    5% 

The  work  in  Milwaukee  was  done  by  a  spe- 
cial deputy,  a  college  graduate,  and  a  man,  it  is 
claimed  by  the  department,  thoroughly  compe- 
tent to  do  this  kind  of  investigating.  The 
result  of  the  work  done  in  the  smaller  towns 
has  not  yet  been  compiled  and  shaped  into  per- 


centage tables,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
figures  will  vary  materially  from  those  ob- 
tained by  three  months*  activity  in  Milwaukee. 

Nearly  half  the  prescription  weights  have 
been  found  inaccurate — 43. C  per  cent.  Forty- 
five  per  cent  of  druggists'  graduates  have  been 
found  incorrect.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  pre- 
scription bottles  have  been  found  wrong — 23.7 
per  cent  short,  10.3  per  cent  over. 

Now  who's  to  blame?  The  findings  cannot 
be  gainsaid.    Who  is  responsible? 

Mr.  Downing  says  that  the  druggist  1^5  u>u- 
ally  innocent  of  intent  to  do  wrong.  That, 
of  course,  is  recognized.  How  does  it  happen, 
then,  that  his  scales,  his  weights,  his  graduates 
and  his  bottles  are  so  often  found  untrue  to 
standard  ? 

The  answer  is,  largely,  Because  they  are 
made  that  way. 

Does  it  follow,  then,  that  the  manufacturer 
is  wholly  responsible? 

Not  altogether.  For  the  drug  business  is 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  science — one  wing 
of  it,  at  least.  Surely  the  compounding  of 
prescriptions.  A  druggist  can  at  least  compare 
his  own  weights  one  with  another  and  see 
whether  they  agree  or  not.  He  cannot  wholly 
escape  censure. 

CHEAP  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

And  here  the  inspectors  find  two  conditions 
to  exist  in  reference  to  scales,  weights  and 
measures.  The  first  is  that  altogether  too  fre- 
quently the  druggist  buys  cheap  scales,  cheap 
weights,  and  cheap  measures.  The  second  is 
that  he  has  been  almost  unbelievably  careless 
in  the  matter  of  ascertaining  whether  these 
tools  of  his  profession  measured  up  to  what 
they  should  be. 

He  simply  hasn't  thought  much  about  it. 
Scales  were  scales,  whether  they  cost  $75  or 
$7.50,  and  if  they  balanced  must  be  correct. 
Weights  were  weights,  and  measures  were 
measures.  Their  markings  have  been  accepted 
without  question. 

LOSS  DUE  TO  CLEANING. 

More  than  that,  restricting  the  discussion  to 
weights,  he  has  not  taken  into  consideration 
loss  from  frequent  cleaning,  or  that  occasioned 
by  wear.  "Druggists  frequently  resort  to  the 
use  of  dilute  acids  or  ammonia  in  cleaning 
weights,"  says  Mr.   Downing.     "Every  time 
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that  is  done  the  weights  become  correspond- 
ingly Hght  What  are  known  as  'coin' 
weights  are  thrown  together  loosely  in  pill 
boxes.  The  constant  rubbing  of  the  weights 
against  each  other  causes  them  to  become 
short.  If  druggists  would  purchase  block 
weights  instead  of  coin  weights,  they  could  be 
used  much  longer  before  they  would  become 
short." 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  difficulty  with  incorrect  weights  is  that 
they  are  always  short.  In  Milwaukee  the 
sealer  found  30  per  cent  of  new  weights,  fresh 
from  the  manufacturers,  inaccurate,  but  it  hap- 
pened quite  as  often  that  they  were  over 
weight,  rather  than  below  standard. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  smaller 
prescription  weights  are  so  frequently  inac- 
curate, when  we  consider  what  is  usually  paid 
for  them — 25  to  35  cents  a  set.  It  would  seem 
unreasonable  to  expect  weights  at  that  price 
which  would  be  correct.  It  is  the  observation 
of  the  Wisconsin  department  that  they  are 
often  merely  stamped  out  of  sheet  metal  and 
that  no  effort  is  made  to  adjust  them. 

The  Wisconsin  department  has  found  that 
not  only  is  there  an  extremely  high  percent- 
age of  inaccuracy  in  glass  graduates,  but  that 
the  percentage  of  variance  in  individual  grad- 
uates is  much  higher  than  that  usually  en- 
countered in  common  tin  measures.  A  pint 
graduate  may  be  marked  right  as  far  as  the 
sixteen  ounces  are  concerned,  but  its  3-ounce 
mark  may  be  off,  for  instance.  This,  of  course, 
applies  only  to  the  comparatively  cheap 
product ;  it  is  possible  to  get  an  accurate  grad- 
uate if  the  buyer  exercises  proper  care  at  the 
time  the  purchase  is  made.  He  must  specify 
a  reputable  make,  and  must  not  look  for  some- 
thing so  low  in  price  that  he  has  no  right  to 
demand  accuracy.  The  words  "guaranteed  ac- 
curate" may  mean  much — or  much  less. 

GRADUATED   BOTTLES, 

It  is  said  to  be  the  practice  of  some  drug- 
gists to  fill  graduated  prescription  bottles  ac- 
cording to  the  markings  on  their  sides.  That 
is  what  the  markings  are  for,  it  is  contended. 


The  latter  statement  is  true,  doubtless;  but 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  these  markings 
are  correct.  They  are  blown  in  the  glass  and 
are  therefore  subject  to  more  or  less  variation. 
Such  a  practice  is  not  only  illegal  in  every 
State  having  effective  laws,  but  is  highly  repre- 
hensible from  a  professional  standpoint. 

And  now  we  got  down  to  the  real  crux  of 
the  entire  situation.  What  is  a  conscientious 
druggist  to  do?  His  scales  are  high-grade,  we 
will  say,  and  his  graduates  the  best  he  can  get 
— but  are  they  correct?  How  is  he  to  know? 
Suppose  he  has  twenty  graduates  in  his  store, 
and  by  a  careful  comparison,  using  a  burette 
or  a  pipette,  he  finds  evidence  of  disparity — 
which  are  right  and  which  are  wrong?  Sup- 
pose he  goes  over  his  weights  and  by  setting 
different  combinations  over  against  others  in 
the  scale-pans  he  finds  variations  where  there 
shouldn't  be  any — which  weights  are  correct 
and  which  are  inaccurate?  Or  is  it  the  fault 
of  the  weights  at  all? 

An  almost  unsolvable  problem,  as  conditions 
now  stand.  In  Wisconsin  the  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  is  untangling  the  skein 
as  rapidly  as  it  can,  but  time  is  required.  Also, 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  Minnesota,  and  per- 
haps in  other  States,  a  start  has  been  made. 

The  ultimate  solution  is  to  have  all  weights, 
scales  and  graduates  tested  and  sealed.  That  is 
what  a  sealer  is  for.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
in  States  where  the  department  feels  that  it 
has  all  it  can  take  care  of  in  looking  after  hog, 
hay,  and  grocers'  scales,  or  when  sealers 
frankly  admit  their  inability  to  cope  with  so 
technical  and  intricate  a  problem  ?  For  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  to  the  uninitiated  that 
mysterious  realm  back  of  the  prescription 
counter  is  approached  with  awe. 

No  druggist  should  wait  for  the  State  to  put 
him  right,  if  there  is  any  way  to  avoid  such 
a  possibility.  Business  can  in  no  sense  be  bene- 
fited thereby.  And  the  only  safeguard  at 
present  available  seems  to  lie  in  tolerating 
nothing  but  the  best  in  the  way  of  equipment. 

Meanwhile,  let  every  druggist  take  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  different  organizations  with 
which  he  is  affiliated.     It  is  important. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
ere  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 

REFILLING  THE   PRESCRIPTION?     YESl 

To  the  Editors : 

It  strikes  me  that  an  habitual  user  of  a  habit- 
forming  drug  can  very  frequently  trace  the  be- 
ginning of  its  use  back  to  some  physician's 
prescription  containing  it.  It  follows,  then, 
that  no  prescription  containing  a  habit-forming 
drug  should  ever  be  filled  without  specific  au- 
thorization from  the  physician  whose  name  is 
attached  to  it. 

In  this  State  we  have  a  law  requiring  all 
prescriptions  in  which  narcotics  are  ordered, 
to  be  preserved  on  a  file  separate  from  the 
others,  and  prohibiting  the  refilling  of  them. 
Such  a  law,  of  course,  makes  the  refusal  to 
refill  easy  for  the  druggist,  as  the  customer,  if 
he  objects  to  seeing  the  doctor  for  another  pre- 
scription, need  simply  be  referred  to  the  law. 

As  to  other  prescriptions,  I  think  that  as  a 
general  rule  there  should  be  no  restrictions, 
unless  Non.  Rep.  is  written  on  them,  or  verbal 
instructions  given  to  that  effect. 

To  justify  my  position  several  reasons  may 
be  advanced. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  patient  will  take  medicine  merely 
for  the  fun  of  it,  or  because  he  wants  to  spend 
the  money,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  phy- 
sician. He  takes  it  because  he  is  being  bene- 
fited, and  as  long  as  the  improvement  in  con- 
dition is  satisfactory  to  himself,  why  should 
he  be  expected  to  get  another  prescription  ? 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  price  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  all  know  that  ordinarily  a  person 
is  much  more  willing  to  have  a  prescription 
filled  four  different  times  at  fifty  cents  each 
time,  than  to  pay  $1.50  the  first  time  for  four 
times  the  quantity. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
For  instance,  if  a  prescription  contain  any 
drug  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  pharmacist 
would  be  detrimental  to  tlf*.  patient  if  the  use 
were  continued  for  too  long  a  time,  or  if  ap- 
pearances indicated  that  it  was  not  being  used 
according  to  directions,  it  would  be  wise  and 
proper  to  consult  the  prescriber. 


Or  if  persons  other  than  the  one  for  whom 
the  prescription  was  written  should  want  it 
filled,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  physician,  be- 
cause it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  for  one  fee 
he  would  consent  to  prescribe  for  the  whole 
neighborhood. 

I  have  known  very  few  doctors  who  made 
it  a  practice  to  write  Non.  Rep.  on  their  pre- 
scriptions, and  know  of  one  who  can  attribute 
his  failure  to  make  good  in  the  community  in 
which  he  located  to  the  fact  that  his  patients 
soon  realized  the  unfairness  of  being  made  to 
pay  a  second  fee  for  a  prescription  identical 
with  one  they  had  previously  had  filled. 

For  the  convenience  of  physicians,  we  sup- 
ply pads  of  special  prescription  blanks  to  be 
used  in  those  cases  where  they  do  not  want  the 
prescription  refilled.  On  the  back  of  each 
blank  the  following  is  printed: 

This  prescription  is  written  for  the  person  whose 
name  appears  thereon,  for  the  present  indications  only ; 
hence  it  is  NOT  TO  BE  RENEWED  without  my 
written  consent,  and 

NO  COPY  OF  SAME  IS  TO  BE  GIVEN.  The 
pharmacist   compounding   it   will   kindly  preserve   this 

sheet  on  his  prescription  file. 

This  usually  relieves  us  of  all  responsibility. 
The  idea  also  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
doctors,  and  in  itself  is  a  strong  argument  that 
only  in  special  cases  is  it  necessary  to  consult 
them  as  to  the  advisability  of  refilling  pre- 
scriptions. Alex.  F.  Peterson. 

Missoula,  Mont. 


WRONG  ADVICE. 
To  the  Editors : 

On  pages  330  and  331  of  your  August  issue 
you  show  a  picture  of  a  window  with  an  ever- 
flowing  thermos  bottle  and  give  quite  a  little 
write-up  in  connection  with  this  device,  sug- 
gesting that  your  readers  try  to  make  one 
themselves. 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  device  is  an  infringement  on  our 
Patent  No.  996,929,  and  that  we  have  manu- 
factured and  sold  the  "Everflowing  Bottle"  for 
something  over  three  years. 

This  device  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  throughout  the  United  States,  and  we 
can  scarcely  understand  how  the  fact  that  it 
was  covered  by  patent  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  writer  of  your  article,  Mr.  Fisher. 

If  it  is  consistent  with  your  business  meth- 
ods, we  would  thank  you  to  kindly  advise  your 
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readers  in  the  next  issue  of  your  magazine  re- 
garding the  exact  conditions  pertaining  to  this 
displa}^  and  suggest  that  they  do  not  try  to 
make  an  everflowing  bottle  machine  for  them- 
selves, as  it  is  a  patented  device. 

We  shall  certainly  appreciate  your  courtesy 
in  case  you  decide  to  take  the  course  outlined 
herein. 

Mercantile  Advertising  Company, 

New  York.  ^^  J-  ^-  Stoddard. 


GOOD   ADVICE! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  pictures  of  the  advertising 
signs  I  am  using.  I  have  six  of  these  placed 
on  the  six  roads  that  lead  into  town. 


A  roadside  siki 


I  am  also  including  a  picture  of  myself  and 
my  gas-chariot.  This  is  my  third  Overland, 
and  it  is  some  car.  When  I  take  my  vacation 
I  take  a  tour,  and  find  it  an  excellent  way  to 


Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  automobile. 

see  much  of  the  country  that  I  would  not  see 
otherwise.  My  store  is  closed  on  Sunday,  too ; 
I  have  that  day  to  enjoy  in  the  open. 

Buy  an  automobile,  and  shut  up  Sundays ! 

Hartland,  Me.  R-  C.  HAMILTON. 


A  SHOW-CARD  SCRAP-BOOK. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  scrap-book  idea  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  a  month  or  so  ago  has  been  in  use 


in  my  store  a  number  of  years.  Here  is  an- 
other idea — somewhat  similar,  but  an  idea, 
nevertheless: 

I  keep  a  scrap-book  of  all  kinds  of  draw- 
ings and  pictures  which  may  be  of  use  in  get- 
ting up  illustrated  show-cards.  My  method  of 
reproducing  these  drawings  is  very  simple.  I 
block  the  drawing  I  want  to  copy  in  half -inch 
squares,  each  square  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  card  on  which  I  am  working.  After  the 
drawing  is  laid  in  lightly  with  a  lead-pencil, 
I  go  over  it  with  a  brush.  Ordinarily  I  use 
black  water  color;  but  if  I  want  to  make  a 
colored  drawing,  I  use  black  varnish  and  tur- 
pentine paint,  and  then  color  it  with  dies. 

I  have  found  that  the  best  cardboard  I  can 
use  is  8-ply,  with  egg-shell  finish.  This  ma- 
terial is  slightly  rough,  and  the  drawing  can 
be  made  with  a  soft  carbon  pencil  and  shaded 
by  rubbing  the  fingers  over  it. 

I  do  a  great  deal  of  show-card  writing,  and 
find  that  my  business  is  materially  stimulated 
by  the  use  of  these  cards.  J.  C.  Reese. 

Newton,  Kansas. 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  CALLED  FOR: 
TWO  LETTERS. 

letter  no.  1. 
To  the  Editors : 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  your 
articles  on  pricing  the  prescription  and  am 
going  to  invite  your  readers  to  criticize  our 
price  on  the  following: 

Liq.  Potass.  Arsen 1  fluidounce. 

Sig. :  Begin  with  3  drops  three  times  a  day  as 
directed. 

We  set  the  figure  at  40  cents,  including 
dropper.     How  much  did  we  miss  it? 

Calistoga,  Calif.  C.  W.  ARMSTRONG. 

LETTER  NO.  2. 
To  the  Editors  : 

Will  you  kindly  submit  the  following  pre- 
scription through  the  columns  of  your  journal? 

Phosphorus 1  grain. 

Ac.  arsenous 1  grain. 

Euquinine   1  drachm. 

Hemol,  Merck 2  drachms. 

Ext.  nux  vom 15  grains. 

M.  ft.  Caps.  No.  60. 

What  should  be  charged  for  this  prescrip- 
tion? Also,  what  should  be  the  method  of 
compounding? 
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We  get  this  prescription  quite  frequently, 
and  have  been  charging  $1.50  for  it,  which  I 
think  isn't  enough.       Theodoke  O.  Token. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — What  do  our  readers  think 
about  these  two  prescriptions?  Let  us  have  your 
opinions  for  pubHcation.] 


WHAT  THE  COLORED   GENTLEMEN 
WANTED. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  a  couple  of  orders  that 
came  to  me  a  few  days  ago.  They  were  from 
darkies,  who  always  spell  words  exactly  as  they 
pronoimce  them — and  there  are  very  few  in 
this  section  who  can  pronounce  drug  words 
correctly.    I  remember  that  the  old  darky  who 


(JL^/Uca^  A^JiAjUi  /^nsiK 


gave  me  the  first  order  was  much  amused  when 
I  repeated  back  to  him  what  he  evidently 
wanted.  I  suppose  he  was  surprised  that  I  was 
able  to  read  his  writing.  The  first  order  called 
for  balsam  copaiba  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 
The  second  one  calls  for  balsam  copaiba,  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  and  paregoric. 

Marianna,  Ark.  M.  D.  DaggETT. 


HOW  DRUGGISTS  DECEIVE  THEMSELVES. 
To  the  Editors : 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  some  druggists 
woke  up.  The  other  day  I  purchased  a  few 
grains  of  a  very  expensive  chemical  from  a 
brother  pharmacist.  He  charged  me  for  it  at 
the  rate  of  60  grains  to  the  eighth  of  an  ounce 
avoirdupois.  I  told  him  that  he  was  cheating 
himself  and  that  he  would  do  well  if  he  got 
54  grains  out  of  the  avoirdupois.  The  dreamer 
didn't  know  that  he  was  buying  about  54  grains 
and  not  60 — and  yet  he  was  a  prerequisite 
graduate!  Wilhelm  Bodemann. 

Chicago,  111. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


I  appreciate  the  work  the  Bulletin  is  doing 
for  retail  druggists.  It  brings  to  the  front  just 
such  subjects  as  we  are  interested  in,  and  we 
like  to  hear  from  the  older  fellows  in  the  busi- 
ness. Their  experience  is  worth  money  to  the 
younger  men.  O.  D.  Tyler. 

Lenox.  Iowa. 

I  make  haste  to  renew  my  subscription,  as  I 
find  the  Bulletin  indispensable,  and  a  maga- 
zine of  interest  and  pleasure.  I  always  look 
forward  to  its  arrival.        E.  R.  Mayorborg. 

Goldsboro.  N.  C. 

Please  continue  my  subscription  to  the  only 
magazine  of  extreme  interest,  namely,  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  May  the  good 
work  continue!  H.  E.  Hillebrecht. 

Alton.  111. 

The  Bulletin  is  indeed  a  live  magazine  full 
of  live  stuff  from  cover  to  cover.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  each  month  to  receive  it. 

Nashville.  Tennessee.  Wm.  R.  WhiTE. 

I  cannot  do  without  the  Bulletin.  I  take 
three  other  drug  journals,  but  none  will  equal 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,     e  q  Poer. 

Gray.  Oklahoma. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  without  the  greatest  of 
drug  journals,  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 
Piggott.  Ark.  G.  Will  Reves. 

I  propose  to  subscribe  for  the  Bum  i  .  .  ..^ 
long  as  I  am  in  the  drug  business ! 

Carthage.  111.  J-  «•  McCULLOCH. 

We  take  a  number  of  drug  papers,  but  the 
Bulletin  is  read  the  most. 

Sparta.  Mich.  MiLO  B- 

The  Bulletin  is  a  dandy  journal.  Always 
anxious  to  get  it.  J.  S.  RrnisriL. 

Cliffside,  N.  C. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  best  drug  magazine 
I  take.  Geo.  F.  Coupe,  Ph.G. 

St.  Johns,  N.  B. 
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Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Pushing  Water-Glass  for  Eggs.— 

Every  season  brings  its  quota  of  opportunities.  No 
man  engaged  in  the  drug  business  need  be  idle. 

Mr.  Herbert  P.  Harrison,  proprietor  of  the  F.  L. 
Powell  Pharmacy,  Newport,  R.  I.,  began  in  the  spring 
to  devote  a  part  of  his  attention  to  the  selling  of  "liquid 
glass"  for  preserving  eggs.  A  neat  little  piece  of  pro- 
motive literature  was  given  wide  distribution. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one.  So  is  the  folder,  which  we 
are  producing  in  full : 


HOW  TO  REDUCE 
YOUR  EGG  BILL 

EGGS  IN   DECEMBER  AT   MAY 
PRICES 


A  little  information  concerning  the 
use  of  Water-glass  (Solution  Sodium 
Silicate)    for    preservation    of    eggs. 

This  method   is  recommended    by   the    Agri- 
cultural Elxperiment  Stations  of  various  States. 


SIMPLE,     ECONOMICAL.    EFFECTUAL 

The  F.  L.  POWELL  PHARMACY 

270  Thames  St.,  -  -  Newport,  R.  1. 


Phc 
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The  front  page,  or  cover. 


The  text : 


HOW  TO  REDUCE   YOUR   EGG   BILL. 

When  eggs  are  at  their  cheapest  and  best,  and  before  the 
really  hot  weather  arrives,  the  wise  housekeeper  will  put  away 
a  liberal  quantity  in  water-glass.  At  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  it  has  been  found  possible,  by  his 
method,  to  keep  eggs  for  nine  months  with  no  noticeable  de- 
terioration. In  most  packed  eggs  the  yolk  settles  to  one  side, 
but  when  preserved  in  water  glass  the  yolk  remains  in  the 
original  position  as  when  fresh.  They  lose  no  weight,  beat  up 
well  for  frostings  and  cake,  and  are  most  satisfactory  for  table 
use.  They  will  keep  a  week  after  removal  from  the  preserva- 
tive solution. 

Water-glass,  or  soluble  glass,  is  the  common  name  for  Solu- 
tion Soda  Silicate.  Commercial  water-glass  is  often  a  mixture 
of  Sodium  and  Potassium  Silicates.  A  good  grade  of  water- 
glass  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  heavy  New  Orleans  mo- 
lasses. It  is  common  to  find  samples  which  are  strongly  alka- 
line. This  should  not  be  used  as  eggs  preserved  in  such  will 
not  keep  as  well,  having  a  tendency  to  become  more  or  less 
watery. 

For  use,  one  part  of  water-glass  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
ten  parts  of  water,  which  should  be  clean  and  pure.  Boiled 
water  is  preferable,  although  not  necessary.  Any  soft  water, 
such  as  rain,  will  give  satisfactory  results.  Earthen  crocks,  tin 
or  galvanized  pails,  wood  casks  or  kegs  may  be  used  for  con- 
tainers. See  that  they  are  thoroughly  clean  and  do  not  leak. 
The  container  should  be  half  filled  with  the  diluted  liquid  and 
the  eggs  immersed  one  at  a  time,  care  being  taken  to  have  the 
liquid    thoroughly    moisten    the    eggshell. 

Do  not  wash  the  eggs  before   immersing. 

Do   not    put  the   eggs   in   first    and   then   pour  on  the   liquid. 


Eggs  may  be  added  from  day  to  day  as  obtained  and  need  not 
be  put  Into  the  solution  all  at  one  time.  Only  fresh  eggs 
should  be  put  down;  old  or  stale  eggs  will  not  keep  and  have 
a  tendency  to  injure  the  others.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
air-tight  covers  for  the  containers.  The  tops  may  be  covered 
with  paper,  held  secure  by  any  suitable  weight.  At  least  eight 
inches  of  liquid  should  remain  over  the  top  of  the  eggs. 
Storage  should  be  in  a  cool  place.  It  often  happens  that  after 
a  time  the  liquid  turns  milky  and  a  gelatinous  deposit  forms  about 
the  eggs.     This  does  not    interfere   with   their   preservation. 

A  bubble  of  gas  sometimes  collects  in  the  blunt  end  of  the 
egg,  and  when  the  egg  is  boiled  this  may  cause  the  shell  to 
break.  To  avoid  this  make  a  small  pin-hole  in  that  end  of  the 
shell  before  putting  into  hot  water. 

Practically  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  this  system  of 
preserving  eggs  by  immersion  in  water-glass  is  the  simplest  and 
most  effectual.  By  stoppage  of  the  pores  the  eggshell  is  im- 
pervious to  both  air  and   water. 

For  several  years  this  store  has  sold  a  special  brand  of 
water-glass  for  preserving  eggs  and  care  is  taken  to  see  that 
it  is  always  just  right.  We  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  case  of  un- 
satisfactory  results   where  the  directions  have  been  followed. 

Put  up  in  four  sizes,  as  follows: 

Pints,  15  cents;  J4  gallons,  40  cents;  quarts,  25  cents;  gal- 
lons, 75  cents. 

On  the  average,  one  pint,  when  diluted,  will  cover  eight 
dozen  eggs. 

Any  additional  information  desired  may  be  obtained  at  our 
store. 

Free  delivery  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

THE  F.   L.    POWELL   PHARMACY, 

270  Thames  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Phone  103. 

"It   Pays   to   Trade    at  Powell's." 

This  is  the  kind  of  advertising  that  brings  results. 
The  sale  of  a  great  many  items  in  a  drug  store  depends 
primarily  on  a  foundation  which  must  be  laid  in  just 
this  manner — the  imparting  of  information  concerning 
them.  The  demand  created,  sales  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

A  Medical  Telephone  Directory. — 

Victor  E.  Hannah,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  lays  particular 
stress  on  the  value  of  his  "Dublin  Medical  Telephone 
Directory."     This  book  measures  4^x7j^,  contains  40 


The 
Prescription    Pharniacy. 


MAY 

I 

COMPOUND 

YOUR 

PRESCRIPTIONS 
? 

ITS     MY     PROFESSION.    AND     THE 
WORK     I     LIKE     BEST    OF    ALU    TO    DO. 


VICTOR     E.     HANNA.    MP  S.I . 

70     LOWER     MOt:NT    STREET 
MERRiON    Square.  DUBLIN. 


pages,  and  is  well  bound  in  heavy  board.  The  paper  is 
exceptionally  good,  and  the  type  clear  and  easily  read. 
The  names  of  every  member  of  the  medical  profession 
in  the  county  of  Dublin  are  contained  in  this  directory 
— 350,  in  all.  There  is  a  list  of  all  the  qualified  dentists 
who  are  on  the  telephone,  as  well  as  all  the  city  hos- 
pitals and  convalescent  homes,  private  hospitals  and  in- 
stitutions from  which  trained  nurses  may  be  obtained. 
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The  directory  also  carries  considerable  advertising  of 
various  firms  located  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Hannah 
has  a  few  of  his  own  advertisements  in  the  book.  We 
reproduce  one  of  them. 

This  is  surely  an  excellent  method  for  reaching  the 
doctors,  dentists  and  nurses.  The  directory  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  great  use  in  the  home,  also.  Taken  alto- 
gether it  is  a  most  commendable  piece  of  advertising. 

A  Specimen  Letter. — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  Adolf  H.  Ackermann,  Pharm.D., 
stated  that  one  of  the  underlying  principles  of  salesman- 
ship consisted  of  a  continuous  and  progressive  study 
of  human  nature.  In  the  rough,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule  that  the  average  person  is  not  averse  to  re- 


plainly  illustrates  the  diflfercnce  between  profi' 
voice  and  selling  price ; 


"EIrurysPharmacy 


•IHB  EiRTIClJIjUi  FRSSO.HXSTIOBISW.* 


XtttUtt  iO,   1914. 

Oooa  Morning  Hie.   liaoiftiMt 

Ihat  B  plaasura  iV  i»   to  110*  »i  goai   tooth 
brash!  A  well  Bhap«d  trtiah,  «&a  In  irtilob  th« 
brletlsB  do  not  90a»   »at« 

Ve  have  Just  seourtd  8lx  gross  of  the  finest 
tooth  bnishss,  canufsctured  by  SeltsOh  Bros., 
the  faoous  Sev  York  brtiiih  a&kers. 

■e  wish  to  supply  the  filserlmlnatlcg  fanillss 
with  a  years  auj^lyof  these  birushes,  at  es- 
peol«lly  low  priosB« 

Ton  oan  buy  one  or  oors  of  these  brushes  for 
eS^  a  pleee,  eaoh  lb  its  ovm  separate  ooctsln- 


Ihess  brushes  are  bnllt  to  retail  for  40^, 
others  at  SV  And  30^.  V/e  sell  them  all  at  one 
prloa:  23^,  your  own  seleotlou  and  assortment. 

BOY  1  BOX  OP  SU  Oa  TWELVE. 

0e  positively  guarantee  then  to  be  the  beet 
oonstructed  brush  on  the  narket,  and  will  glad- 
ly risk  all  of  our  future  business  relations 
OS  the  quality  of  this  brush. 

In  ordering  just  say,  Mietter  tooth  brush  offer". 

Heapectfully  yours, 

Linus  S.  Srory  Corp 

ITBL.  HOIBUHY  48  ABD  GET  BRUHY'S  IHSIAST  DHUO  3SHVICE. 


ceiving  a  letter.  This  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  use 
of  typewritten  letters  in  the  exploitation  of  certain 
phases  of  the  drug  business. 

Mr.  Ackermann  supplied  in  connection  with  his 
paper  a  specimen  letter  which  he  had  used  with  good 
results,  in  selling  tooth-brushes.  The  letter  is  repro- 
duced herewith. 

A  Handy  Reference  Table. — 

The  correct  foundation  of  a  successful  business, 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  more  successful  than  capital,  is 
as  follows,  says  Litt  Brothers'  Store  News: 

1.  An  absolute  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  conducting 
your  business,  so  that  you  will  know  every  item  of  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  it,  and  charge  it  correctly  to 
each  department. 

2.  The  correct  method  of  pricing  your  goods,  so  that 
you  can  put  a  desired  profit  on  your  wares,  and  be  able 
to  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  correct. 

3.  To  know  that  each  article  or  department  is  giving 
you  a  profit,  or  a  reason  for  not  making  one,  and  that 
each  article  or  department  stands  its  proportionate  rate 
of  expense. 

The  following  table  may  be  handy  to  refer  to,  as  it 


5  p«r  cent  added  to  invoice  cott  is  4%  per  cent  profit 
TVs  per  cent  added  to  invoice  co»t  is  7  per  cent  profit. 
10  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  9  per  cent  profit. 
12V4  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  IIV4  per  cent  profit. 
16  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  18  per  cent  pr-fit 
16%  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is   1414  p^-  - 

17Vi  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  16  per 
20  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  16%  per  <  . 

25  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  it  SO  per  cent  proiit. 
30  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  88  per  cent  profit. 
33%  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  S6  per  cent  profit. 
35  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  28  per  cent  profit. 
3714  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  87%  per  cent  profit 
40  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  28V4  per  cent  pro.'it 
46  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  81   per  cent  profit. 
50  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  88V4  per  cent  profit. 
60  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  87%  per  cent  profit. 
62V4  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  89%  per  cent  profit 
66%  per  cent  added  to  invoice  cost  is  40  per  cent  profit. 
100  per  cent  added   to  invoice  cost  is  60  per  cent  profit. 

Advertising  the  Telephone. — 

The  Detroit  Drug  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
makes  a  practice  of  enclosing  a  little  business  promoter 
with  monthly   statements  to   patrons.     This   enclosure 


^  HONE 


Detroit  Drug  Company 


TO*   WOOOWARO    AVCNUC 

ISZe   WOODWARD  AVCNUI 
PfcoM.,   Nanh  ««  Ut. 
3043    WOODWARD   AVCNuC 
ntMM  Nonh  2112  2iW. 
3144    WOOOWARO    AVINUC 
PkMc..  HtmbKk  nt-ta 
3587    ^OOD^ARO  AVCNUC 

rkMo.  H«ato<k  amnu 
I19i-I3ei  JirrcMSOK  AVC. 


measures  3^  by  6  inches,  and  is  well  printed  on  a  good 
quality  of  rough-finished  white  paper.  The  text  is 
varied  from  month  to  month. 

An  Unusual  Method  of  Advertising.— 

A  certain  soap  company  at  Davenport,  la.,  has  re- 
cently made  use  of  a  novel  means  of  advertising.  The 
company  puts  out  a  certain  product  which  is  market- 
able in  cans.  An  attractive  young  lady  is  dressed  in  a 
special  costume,  and  makes  a  house-to-house  canvass  of 
the  city.  Her  first  move  is  to  ask  the  lady  of  the  house 
if  she  has  a  can  of  the  company's  product  on  hand.  If 
the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  the  astonished  house- 
wife is  presented  with  a  new,  crisp  dollar  bill! 

A  few  dollars  placed  in  this  manner,  it  is  claimed, 
has  proved  particularly  productive  of  results.  It  is  the 
new  and  novel  that  attracts  attention ;  and  the  first  step 
in  advertising  is  to  gain  an  audience. 
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Acetic  Tincture  of  Gentian  Compound. — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Kansas  City  Drug  Club 
Albert  N.  Doerschuk,  president  of  the  club,  advocated 
the  use  of  acetic  acid  instead  of  the  official  hydroalco- 
holic  menstruum  in  the  manufacture  of  compound  tinc- 
ture of  gentian.  Mr.  Doerschuk's  formula  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gentian  root,  in  fine  powder 5  troy  ounces. 

Bitter  orange  peel,  from  the  fresh  fruit, 

in    thin    shavings    and    narrow    shreds, 

cut  with  a  bright  knife 5  troy  ounces. 

Cardamom  seed,  recently 

powdered 54    troy  ounce. 

Ten-per-cent   acetic    acid    in    distilled 

water 50    fluidounces. 

Place  all  of  above  in  a  bottle  and  macerate  for  seven  days 
in  a  warm  place  with  frequent  shaking;  then  express  (avoiding 
contact  with  metal),  and  wash  the  residue  with  six-per-cent 
acetic  acid  sufficient  to  make  the  finished  quantity  measure  50 
fluidounces.  Filter  through  coarsely  powdered  charcoal  previously 
well  washed  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 

"The  strong  points  of  appeal  in  the  acetic  tincture 
of  gentian  compound,"  said  Mr.  Doerschuk,  "are  its 
full,  mellow,  and  completely  true  aroma,  and  its  dis- 
tinctively characteristic  bitter  tonic  taste." 

Continuing  he  says:  "Acetic  acid  in  itself  has  a 
marked  food  value,  and  is  a  refrigerant  tonic  promoting 
excretions.  In  this  combination  it  has  only  a  mild  acid 
reaction,  and  develops  no  acetic  ether.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  acid  used  in  manufacture  is  neu- 
tralized in  the  organic  bases  with  which  it  combines  in 
these  drugs,  and  this  tincture  contains  in  the  form  of 
acetates  the  valuable  organic  salts  of  calcium,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  iron,  etc.,  which  are  mostly  left  behind 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  official  alcoholic 
tincture." 

Freshly-made  Emulsions. — 

What  can  be  done  by  a  man  who  really  sets  him- 
self to  the  task  is  well  illustrated  in  a  brief  paper  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association.  Mr.  W.  H.  Glover,  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  is  the  author. 

"Some  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Glover,  "I  made  up  my 


At  the  Nebraska  Meeting. — This  picture  represents  a  group  of 
druggists  from  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  snapped  at  the  annual 
meeting  this  year  of  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


At  the  Nebraska  Meeting.— In  this  view,  reading  from  the 
left,  we  have  J.  V.  Mullen.  Miss  Humbach,  and  A.  V.  Pease.  Mr. 
Mullen  is  one  of  the  popular  travelers  on  the  P.  D.  staff,  and  Mr. 
Pease  is  a  well-known  Association  man  from  Fairbury,  Nebraska. 

mind  to  try  and  build  up  a  trade  in  freshly-made  emul- 
sions in  my  prescription  department,  believing  that  if 
physicians  could  be  shown  freshly  prepared  samples, 
and  the  patients  be  informed  that  the  emulsion  is  made 
fresh  for  them,  it  would  result  profitably. 

"It  started  out  at  first  rather  slowly,  but  by  persist- 
ence our  work  soon  began  to  show  results,  and  the  next 
problem  was  to  find  time  to  make  the  emulsions  as 
ordered,  as  to  make  large  quantities  ahead  would  soon 
destroy  our  claim  of  freshly  prepared.  This  I  did  by 
taking  a  desk  fan,  removing  the  propeller  blades,  and 
attaching  a  short  rod  on  a  reducing  gear,  and  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  rod  a  cross-bar,  with  ends  curved  up 
so  as  to  fit  any  ordinary  mortar. 

"The  gum  and  oil  are  mixed  in  a  mortar,  put  under 
the  fan  motor  until  the  primary  is  formed,  then  grad- 
ually adding  balance  of  formula.  The  motor  gives  it  a 
thorough  mixing  and  allows  the  operator  to  work  at 
something  else  until  the  emulsion  is  ready.  In  former 
years  I  rarely  had  a  prescription  for  an  emulsion,  but 
now,  even  in  summer,  it  is  seldom  a  day  is  passed  that 
I  do  not  put  up  one  or  more. 

"I  state  these  facts  to  show  what  can  be  done  if  one 
really  pushes  a  certain  line." 

A  Smooth  and  Efficient  Scarlet  Red  Ointment. — 

"Scarlet  red  ointment,"  says  Geo.  M.  Beringer,  in  a 
paper  read  before  his  State  association,"  is  frequently 
prescribed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  selection 
of  the  base  for  its  incorporation  to  the  judgment  of  the 
dispenser.  Petrolatum  is  the  base  most  frequently 
selected.  The  dye,  however,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  this 
medium.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  par- 
ticles of  a  substance  coated  with  another  substance  in 
which  they  were  insoluble  would  have  little  or  no  action 
upon  the  tissues  with  which  they  were  brought  in  con- 
tact. The  dye  is  soluble  in  benzoinated  lard,  and  the 
ointment  so  made  is  certainly  smoother  and  probably 
more  efficient." 
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Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scoville. 


Galenical  Preparations  vs.  Active  Principles.— 

Dr.  H.  A.  D.  Jowett,  of  London,  says  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical Journal  that  preparations  of  jaborandi, 
pliysostigma,  coca,  and  ergot  should  be  abandoned,  and 
the  active  principles  used  in  their  places.  In  jaborandi 
the  full  therapeutic  effects  are  obtained  by  pilocarpine 
and  isopilocarpine,  the  other  two  alkaloids  being  inert. 
An  estimation  of  total  (including  the  relatively  inert) 
alkaloids  is  not  as  satisfactory  in  his  judgment  as  the 
use  of  pilocarpine  itself. 

A  similar  reason  is  given  for  using  eserine  in  place 
f  physostigma  preparations  containing  the  three  alka- 
loids, which  are  not  separable  in  assays.  With  coca 
the  instability  of  the  cocaine  in  preparations  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  using  fresh  solutions  of  cocaine  in 
their  place,  but  another  reason  is  that  coca  contains 
isotropylcocair.e  in  varying  proportions,  which  is  a 
powerful  "heart-poison"  and  consequently  objectionable. 

In  place  of  ergot  preparations  he  recommends  a 
combination  of  ergotoxin,  parahydroxyphenylethyla- 
mine,  and  beta-aminoethylglyoxaline,  which  he  states 
represents  fully  the  action  of  ergot  and  is  better  for 
hypodermic  or  oral  administration  than  uncertain  ergot 
preparations  which  are  difficult  of  assay. 

On  the  other  hand  he  states  that  preparations  of 
opium,  cinchona,  and  the  mydriatic  drugs  possess  prop- 
erties which  are  not  adequately  represented  by  their 
separated  alkaloids.  In  opium  there  have  been  22  sepa- 
rate alkaloids  found,  and  while  these  differ  in  their  ac- 
tions yet  they  assist  rather  than  interfere  with  each 
other.  Thus  a  mixture  of  opium  alkaloids  has  a  more 
powerful  anodyne  action  than  a  similar  quantity  of 
morphine,  and  is  less  toxic. 

In  cinchona  21  alkaloids  have  been  isolated,  and 
here  again  the  combination  possesses  decided  advantages 
over  quinine,  cinchonidine,  etc.,  separately. 

In    the    mydriatic    drugs,    belladonna,     hyoscyanius. 


The  Traveleks'  Auxiliakv  in  Ouiu. — Tliin  picture  hIiumh  "  the 
twins"  amoiiff  the  travelers  at  the  annual  meetinK  of  the  Ohio 
State  Pharniaceutical  Association  at  C'etlar  Point.  Oeorjfe  M. 
Schanibs  stands  at  the  left,  and  E<lward  P.  Austin  at  the  right. 
These  boys  had  each  otb"r  i>>  trouM,.  .iiirinf  tiw-  i-niirf  .-finv-.-n- 
tion. 


The  Travelers'  Auxiliary  in  Ohio.— Here  is  a  group  of  the 
newly  elected  officers  of  the  Travelers'  Auxiliary  to  the  Ohio  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  The  men  in  the  toi)  row,  reading 
from  left  to  right,  are  Edward  P.  Austin.  George  M.  Schambs.  Van 
V.  Dorr,  A.  J.  Schwartz.  The  three  men  in  the  lower  row  are 
F.  D.  Brodrick,  N.  M.  Massey,  A.  H.  Burdsal. 


scopola,  and  stramonium,  the  several  alkaloids  do  not 
appear  to  fully  represent  the  activity  of  the  drugs,  and 
the  preparations  of  these  drugs  possess  dtrul.-d  ad- 
vantages over  their  alkaloids  alone. 

Another  class  of  drugs  includes  nux  vomica,  digi- 
talis, cannabis  indica,  and  the  purgative  drugs,  in  which 
the  activity  is  influenced  by  inert  matters  or  other  con- 
ditions not  yet  understood.  In  nux  vomica  the  inert 
matters  prevent  precipitation  of  strychnine  in  cases 
where  the  alkaloid  would  be  thrown  out,  and  they  also 
appear  to  exert  a  favorable  action  on  the  absorption  of 
the  alkaloid. 

Digitalis  and  cannabis  indica  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
understood  to  substitute  their  active  principles  for  the 
drug-preparations,  and  a  similar  condition  appears  to 
be  true  regarding  the  purgative  drugs.  In  the  latter 
case  the  inert  matters  also  seem  to  exert  a  modifying 
and  perhaps  synergetic  action. 

The  Color  of  Gold.— 

Colloidal  solutions  of  gold  are  easily  obtained  by  dis- 
solving 0.1  Gm.  of  sodium  nitrite  in  285.5  Cc.  of  pure 
distilled  water  and  adding  14.5  Cc.  of  decinormal^  sul- 
phuric acid.  To  5  Cc.  of  this  solution  add  (1)  145  Cc 
of  water  and  3  drops  of  a  1-per-cent  solution  of  gold 
chloride,  or  (2)  195  Cc.  of  water  and  4  drops  of  gold 
chloride  solution,  or  (3)  245  Cc.  of  water  and  5  drops 
of  gold  chloride  solution. 

If  the  glass  in  which  the  solutions  are  mixed  con- 
tain no  free  alkali,  in  a  short  time  No.  1  will  become 
blue.  No.  2  violet,  and  No.  3  red.  Traces  of  alkali  from 
the  glass  will,  however,  render  them  all  blue- or  violet. 

The  Off  in  Coffee.— 

J.  Burmann  claims  that  the  digestive  disturbances 
which  follow  excessive  coffee  drinking  are  not  due  at 
all  to  the  caffeine  but  to  empyrcumatic  and  volatile 
substances  formed  during  roasting.  These  can  be  re- 
moved by  successive  treatments  with  steam  under 
pressure  followed  by  exposure  to  a  vacuum.  The  coffee 
then  retains  all  its  caffeine  but  is  freed  from  the  toxic 
empyreumatic  substances.  These,  he  says,  have  a  de- 
pressant action  on  the  heart  and  nervous  system,  and  a 
reducing  action  on  hemoglobin. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  m,ust  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui^LE- 
TiN  of  the  month  following :  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  m,ust  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
m,unications. 


So-called  Cures  for  Drug  Addicts. 

R.  N. — "Please  publish  the  formula  of  a  preparation 
that  will  cure  'dope  fiends.' " 

We  wish  we  could.  But  we  can't,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  isn't  such  a  preparation. 

Four  years  ago  we  published  in  another  department 
of  the  Bulletin  the  following  paragraph : 

"L.  F.  Kebler  of  the  Division  of  Drugs  at  Wash- 
ington in  a  recent  Bulletin  on  the  use  of  habit-forming 
drugs  reveals  facts  which  startle  even  the  informed 
pharmacist.  That  there  should  be  organized  corpora- 
tions devoted  to  the  sale  of  narcotics  is  shocking 
enough.  But  more  damning  still  are  the  compounds  for 
the  cure  of  drug  habitues.  Many  have  been  found  to 
contain  the  very  ingredients  to  which  the  patients  are 
addicted.  Think  of  it!  One  physician  furnished  a 
compound  for  morphine  eaters  which,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  contained  22  grains  of  morphine  to  the 
fluidounce  in  addition  to  four  minims  of  fluidextract  of 
cannabis  indica.  Another  'doctor'  supplied  a  mixture 
containing  on  the  average  14.2  grains  of  morphine  sul- 
phate to  the  ounce.  The  Bulletin  goes  on  to  cite  ex- 
amples of  this  character,  but  they  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  cures  are  sent  indiscriminately  into  any 
home.  A  physician  is  employed  by  these  nefarious  in- 
stitutions, but  chiefly  as  a  blind,  as  such  practice  is 
denied  to  persons  not  legally  qualified  as  medical 
practitioners.  Druggists  should  realize  that  there  are  at 
present  no  substances  known  to  the  medical  profession 
which  can  be  used  successfully  in  the  treatment  of  drug 
addicts  without  the  careful  supervision  and  restraining 
influence  of  the  medical  man  himself  and  the  constant 
attendance  of  the  nurse  acquainted  with  drug  addiction 
cases.  The  habitue  is  incapable  of  treating  himself,  and 
the  chief  object  of  selling  him  a  cure  is  simply  to  ex- 
tract money  from  the  unfortunate." 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  added,  except  that  in 
the  interim  hundreds  of  so-called  "cures"  have  been 
exposed  and  their  promoters  put  out  of  business. 


About  Liquid  Petrox. 
J.  K.  submits  the  following  query:  "When  prepar- 
ing the  liquid  petrox  of  the  N.  F.  according  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  the  quantities  are  to  be  taken  by  weight,  and 
following  this  rule  I  obtained  a  preparation  in  which  I 
could  never  dissolve  iodine  without  getting  a  separation 
of  two  liquids,  of  which  the  heavier  contained  appar- 
ently more  iodine  than  the  lighter  one.  When  the  liquid 
petrox  is  being  prepared  by  mixing  the  ingredients  by 


volume  iodine  dissolves  readily  and  does  not  give  any 
such  separation,  although  some  slight  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  with  time. 

"Kindly  explain  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy  what  the  separation  and  precipitation  are 
due  to,  and  which  way  in  preparing  liquid  petrox  N.  F. 
is  the  right  one :  that  is,  whether  the  ingredients  should 
be  taken  by  weight  or  by  measure  ?" 

This  query  was  turned  over  to  E.  R.  Jones,  a  con- 
sulting member  of  the  Bulletin  staff,  who  writes  as 
follows: 

"This  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  query.  I  made 
up  some  samples  of  liquid  petrox  containing  respectively 
4,  8,  and  10  per  cent  of  iodine  and  found  that,  after 
standing  over  night,  the  one  containing  4  per  cent  re- 
mained all  right,  whereas  in  the  8-per-cent  specimen 
there  was  a  slight  separation,  and  considerably  more 
in  the  10-per-cent  product.  The  lower  layer  was  much 
the  darker. 

"The  explanation  probably  is  that  through  a  series 
of  chemical  changes  ammonium  iodide  is  formed.  This 
dissolves  in  the  alcohol,  and  in  turn  takes  up  the  ma- 
jority of  the  iodine.  Thus  the  lower  layer  becomes  the 
heaviest  in  iodine.  When  more  ammonium  iodide  is 
formed  than  will  dissolve  in  the  alcohol  it  will  of  course 
crystallize  out.  This  accounts  for  the  crystals  the 
querist  refers  to.  This  solution  of  ammonium  iodide  in 
alcohol  is  not  miscible  with  the  balance  of  the  in- 
gredients in  liquid  petrox — hence  the  separation.  It  also 
follows  that  the  more  iodine  we  use  the  greater  the 
separation.  Adding  more  alcohol  or  spirit  of  ammonia 
fails  to  overcome  the  separation.  I  should  therefore 
advise  the  use  of  a  'shake'  label. 

"The  term  'parts'  in  the  N.  F.  means  'parts  by 
weight.'    See  N.  F.  preface,  pages  viii  and  xvi. 

"If,  however,  a  better  preparation  is  to  be  obtained 
by  using  'parts  by  volume'  in  this  case,  we  can  see  no 
objection,  because  the  therapeutic  effect  of  the  product 
will  be  the  same." 


Removing  Tattoo  Marks. 

J.  A.  E. — "Please  publish  in  the  Bulletin  a  reli- 
able, safe  method  of  removing  tattoo  marks." 

These  are  said  to  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
a  paste  of  salicylic  acid  and  glycerin.  A  compress  is 
applied  over  the  paste,  and  the  whole  secured  with 
sticking  plaster.  After  about  eight  days  the  paste  is 
taken  off,  the  dead  skin  removed,  and  the  application 
of  the  paste  repeated  (as  a  rule,  three  times). 

Applications  of  cotton  wadding,  soaked  in  chloro- 
form, and  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  bandage,  have 
also  been  recommended. 

Henley's  Book  of  Formulas  gives  this  method,  also : 
Apply  a  highly  concentrated  tannin  solution  on  the 
tattooed  places  and  treat  them  with  the  tattooing  needle 
as  the  tattooer  does.  Next  vigorously  rub  the  places 
with  a  lunar  caustic  stick  and  allow  the  silver  nitrate 
to  act  for  some  time,  until  the  tattooed  portions  have 
turned  entirely  black.  Then  take  off  by  dabbing.  At 
first  a  silver  tannate  forms  on  the  upper  layers  of  the 
skin,  which  dyes  the  tattooing  black;  with  slight  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  a  scurf  ensues,  which  comes  off 
after  fourteen  to  sixteen  days,  leaving  behind  a  reddish 
scar.    The  latter  assumes  the  natural  color  of  the  skin 
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after  some  time.     The  process  is  said  to  have  given 
good  results. 

Since  this  method  is  borrowed  from  the  literature, 
we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  any  untoward  results 
following  its  use. 


Making  Emulsions. 

E.  W.  O. — "I  would  like  to  have  you  inform  me 
of  a  reliable  formula  for  making  emulsions  of  cod- 
liver  oil  and  of  liquid  paraffin  so  they  will  not  sep- 
arate." 

For  the  making  up  of  cod-liver  oil  emulsion  we 
know  of  no  method  better  than  that  fully  described  in 
the  United   States  Pharmacopoeia. 

To  make  a  satisfactory  liquid  petrolatum  emul- 
sion try  the   following : 

Paraffin    oil    500  Cc. 

Po.    acacia     125  grammes. 

Aqua      250  grammes. 

Emulsify,    and    add  water  to  make  1000  grammes. 

This  makes  a  50-per-cent'  emulsion.  Most  emul- 
sions on  the  market  exceed  50  per  cent,  and  therein 
lies  the  difficulty;  they  are  top-heavy,  and  are  bound 
to  separate. 

Certain  preparations  of  this  nature  have  been 
found,  upon  examination,  to  contain  as  high  as  75 
per  cent  of  liquid  paraffin.  There  can  be  no  hope  that 
such  emulsion  will  remain  permanent. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  paraffin  oil  is  quite  enough  to 
attempt  to  hold  up  in  an  emulsion.  And  sometimes  it 
is  far  more  preferable  to  reduce  this  percentage,  mak- 
ing it  40. 


Oil  for  Light  Machinery. 

H.  N.  B. — "Kindly  send  me  a  good  formula  for 
lubricating  oil,  to  be  used  on  light  machinery." 

Petroleum  oils  are  better  adapted  for  lubrication  of 
light  machinery  than  any  of  the  animal  oils.  Sperm  oil 
has  for  a  long  time  been  considered  the  standard  oil 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  really  not  well  adapted  to 
the  conditions  to  which  some  machines  are  subjected. 
If  the  machine  were  operated  constantly  or  regularly 
every  day,  probably  sperm  oil  could  not  be  improved 
on.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  a  family  sewing 
machine,  for  instance,  will  frequently  be  allowed  to 
stand  untouched  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  will  then 
be  expected  to  run  as  smoothly  as  though  just  oiled. 
Under  this  kind  of  treatment  almost  any  oil  other  than 
petroleum  oil  will  become  gummy.  What  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  a  "neutral"  oil,  of  high  viscosity,  would 
probably  answer  better  for  this  purpose  than  anything 
else.  A  mixture  of  1  part  of  petrolatum  and  7  parts 
of  paraffin  oil  has  also  been  recommended. 


Sorehead  Again. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Bateman,  of  Lake  Alfred,  Florida,  writes: 
"I  noticed  in  this  department  a  short  time  ago  a 
query  from  E.  D.  D.,  calling  for  a  remedy  for  sore- 
head in  chickens.  To  begin  \7:*\\,  this  complaint  can 
be  avoided  by  proper  buildings  and  management.  I 
have  had  a  bunch  of  prize-winners,  and  have  never  ex- 
perienced any  difficulty  of  this  particular  kind,  or  even 
of  a  similar  nature. 

"Government  bulletins  contain  information  as  to  the 


treatment  of  sorehead,  however,  and  I  would  refer 
E.  D.  D.  to  Bulletins  Nos  287,  528.  and  530.  The  use 
of  carbolated  vaselin,  of  glycerin,  of  soap  and  water,  of 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  of  a  2-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  creolin— all  these  are  advised.  The  bulletins, 
of  course,  can  be  had  for  the  asking." 

Mr.   C.  J.  Wall,  of  Grapevine,  Texas,  very  kindly 
supplies  the  following  remedy  for  sorehead: 

Zinc    oxide    1  drachm. 

Sulphur    flowers    2  drachm*. 

Oil    tar     8  fluidrachm*. 

Liq.     petrolatum     8  fluidounces. 

Coal    oil,    q.  8 0  fluidounces. 

M.    Sig.:     Shake  well  and  apply  with  mop  to  chickro'i  bead 

once   a   day. 


Dressing  for  White  Canvas  Shoes. 

J.  R.  P. — "Please  publish  a  formula  for  a  good 
white  shoe  dressing." 

The  following  dressings  are  for  white  canvas  shoes. 
Some  are  made  with  a  borax-shellac  body,  others  are 
resinous  in  character,  the  resin  being  dissolved  in 
alcohol. 

(1)  Shellac,  white  2  ounces  ar. 

Borax    6  ounces  av. 

Water   S2  fluidounces. 

Pipe-clay  or  chalk sufficient. 

Dissolve  the  shellac  in  the  borax  water  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
adding  water  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  for  that  lost  by  erap- 
oration,  then  add  the  pipe-clay  or  chalk  in  sufficient  quantity. 

(2)  Shellac,  bleached   2  ounces  av. 

Borax    6  ounces  av. 

Sugar    4  ounces  av. 

Glycerin    2   fluidounces. 

Zinc  oxide  4  ounces  av. 

Pipe-clay     8  ounces  av. 

Water   20  fluidounces. 

Prepare  like  No.  1. 

(3)  Pipe-clay     16  ounces  av. 

,    Whiting    8  ounces  av. 

Flake  white   6  ounces  av. 

Precipitated    chalk    4  ounces  av. 

Tragacanth,  powder   2  drachms. 

Carbolic  acid    2  drachms. 

Water  enough  to  make  a  thick  paste  or  cream. 


Estimating  Alcoholic  Percentages. 

T.  M. — "In  figuring  the  alcoholic  content  of  a  hair 
tonic,  how  much  alcohol  should  be  used  in  a  gallon  to 
make  33%  per  cent?  Kindly  give  the  rule  for  figuring 
percentages  of  alcohol  in  cases  of  this  nature." 

Rules  for  diluting  alcohol  to  give  lower  percentages 
are  given  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  under 
Diluted  Alcohol,  on  page  35. 

To  reverse  the  problem  somewhat.  How  much  alco- 
hol 95  per  cent  is  required  to  make  a  gallon  of  liquid 
containing  33\^  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume? 

Using  the  Rule  of  3  we  get  this:  33V4  :95  :  :445 
ozs.  :  128  ozs.  Allow  contraction  to  take  place  and 
make  up  the  volume  with  water. 

In  mixtures  containing  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
alcohol  the  contraction  can  be  estimated  by  allowing 
6  ounces  for  each  100  ounces  of  alcohol  used. 


Formula  and  Receipt  Books. 

C.  H.  H.— "What  is  the  best  formula  book  pub- 
lished ;  the  one  containing  the  most  formulas  of  patent 
medicines,  and  proprietaries  generally?" 

The  Era  Formulary  is  good.  This  is  published  by 
D.  O.  Haynes  &  Co ,  New  York.  The  Pharmaceutical 
Formulary,  published  by  The  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
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Office,  17  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  can  also  be 
recommended.  Books  of  this  nature  that  are  not  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  publication  of  proprietary  for- 
mulas arc  Henley's  Twentieth  Century  Book  of  Receipts, 
Formulas  and  Processes,  published  by  Norman  W. 
Henley  Co.,  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York;  The  Scien- 
tific American  Cyclopedia  of  Formulas,  published  by 
Munn  &  Co.,  New  York ;  and  The  New  Standard  For- 
mulary, published  by  G.  P.  Engelhard  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


Precipitation  in  a  Formula. 

C.   V.  W.  submits  the  following  formula  and  asks 

how  precipitation  may  be  avoided : 

Quinine  sulphate 20  grains. 

Potassium  iodide 1   ounce. 

Syrup  of  sarsaparilla 4  fluidounces. 

Wine  of  colchicum J'2  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  quassia 3  fluidounces. 

Water enough  to  make  16'  fluidounces. 

The  precipitation  here  is  caused  by  the  tincture  of 
quassia  and  not  by  the  alkaloids  as  one  might  expect, 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  alkaloids  may  be  pre- 
cipitated after  standing  some  time.  We  assume  that 
you  have  of  course  used  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  dis- 
solve the  quinine  sulphate. 

We  would  suggest  that  after  compounding  the  mix- 
ture you  let  it  stand  two  hours  and  filter.  Then  dis- 
pense with  a  "shake"  label  to  take  care  of  any  precipita- 
tion of  alkaloidal  iodides  that  may  occur. 

It  is  probably  inert  matter  that  precipitates  from 
tincture  of  quassia. 


Marking  on  Metals. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  communication 
from  Dr.  J.  A.  Taylor,  of  Gridley,  111. :  "I  notice  on 
page  351  of  your  August  issue  that  J.  H.  S.  asks  for 
a  liquid  for  marking  on  metals.  Here  is  probably  what 
he  wants : 

Copper    sulphate    1  ounce. 

Sodium  chloride    lyi  drachms. 

Acetic  acid,    C.    P 1  fluidrachm. 

Distilled  water,   enough  to  make.. 8  fluidounces. 
Soap  or  wax  the  metal,  mark  through  this  coating  clear  down 
to  the   metal,    then  fill   these  lines  with  the   fluid    and   let  stand 
for    five    minutes;    wash    off    the    coating,    and    the    marks    made 
on    the   metal   remain, 

"I  have  an  old  spatula  I  marked  twenty  years  ago, 
and  my  name  is  still  plainly  visible. 

"I  got  the  prescription  from  a  tramp  for  the  price 
of  a  drink." 


Transparencies  for  Windows. 

F.  J.  D.  Co. — "We  have  some  side  windows  and 
some  transoms  which  we  want  to  cover  with  trans- 
parencies. Can  you  give  us  the  address  of  a  concern 
that  makes  these?" 

We  are  informed  by  our  Eastern  representative  that 
an  excellent  covering  for  windows  is  called  "Window- 
phanie,"  and  that  it  can  be  procured  from  Malz  Her- 
man, 19  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


A  Matter  of  State  Laiv. 
C.  E.  J. — "An  argument  arose  here  to-day.  The 
question  under  discussion  was  what  kind  of  a  label  the 
law  requires  shall  be  placed  on  a  bottle,  or  small  quan- 
tity of  benzine.  Must  there  be  a  special  label  for  it,  or 
do  you  use  a  poison  label,  or  merely  a  common  label?" 


Our  querist  lives  in  Iowa,  and  the  best  way  to  get 
this  information  is  to  consult  the  Iowa  statute  books. 

In  the  absence  of  distinct  specifications,  benzine 
would  be  labeled  with  a  common  label,  but  what  the 
Iowa  law  may  be  is  not  a  part  of  our  information. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  national  law  bearing  on  this 
point,  unless  the  goods  are  intended  for  interstate  ship- 
ment. 


To  Turn  Hair  Gray. 

A.  W.  S. — "Can  you  please  inform  me,  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  magazine,  what  would  grad- 
ually turn  brown  hair  gray?  A  lady  patron's  hair  is 
about  half  gray,  and  she  wishes  to  finish  the  job.  What 
would  you  advise?" 

This  is  a  problem  that  we  scarcely  feel  competent 
to  solve.  The  situation  involves  several  unpleasant 
possibilities ;  it  would  not  seem  wise  to  recommend  any- 
thing for  such  a  purpose. 

Our  readers,  however,  may  possibly  have  something 
to  say  along  this  line.    We  refer  the  question  to  them. 


Cleaning  Glass. 

G.  M.  P. — "Here's  for  a  little  information.  What 
will  take  the  stains  from  mineral  glasses  which  have 
been  packed  in  straw  and  tissue-paper  wrappings,  have 
been  allowed  to  get  wet  and  to  dry  out  again?" 

Try  the  following : 

Bichromate    of    potash %  ounce. 

Sulphuric  acid }4  fluidounce. 

Water    1  pint. 

If  it  doesn't  do  the  work,  increase  the  quantities  of 
the  two  active  ingredients. 


Liquid  Metal   Polish. 

E.  A.  H. — "Will  you  kindly  print  a  formula  for  a 
good  brass  polish?  I  have  in  mind  a  certain  propri- 
etary polish  which  seems  to  be  made  of  gasoline  and 
some  form  of  chalk,  as  the  liquid,  on  dr>'ing,  leaves  a 
v/hite  deposit." 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  polish  you  mention. 
You  might  try  the  following : 

Rottenstone     8  ounces. 

Oxalic     acid     2  ounces. 

Cottonseed    oil     3  ounces. 

Naphtha,    enough   to    bring  the   mixture   to    the 
consistency    desired. 


A  Dry  Cleaner. 

I.  L.  A. — "Can  you  furnish  me  with  a  formula  for 
a  dry  cleaner?" 

From  what  we  are  able  to  learn,  there  is  no  such 
thing.  The  term  "dry  cleaning"  is  something  of  a 
misnomer.  Volatile  solvents  are  used,  such  as  benzine, 
which  evaporate  quickly,  leaving  the  garments  dry.  The 
process  itself  is  essentially  a  wet  one. 


Buffalo   Bugs. 

P.  M. — "Kindly  give  me  your  best  formula  for  the 
extermination  of  Buffalo  bugs." 

We  are  unable  to  find  anything  in  the  literature 
pertaining  to  this  particular  brand  of  bug.  The  query 
is  respectively  referred  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  readers; 
particularly  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Whelan. 
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In  a  general  way  the  effect 

THE  EFFECT  r     4.U        rr 

OF  THE  WAR.  ^^  ^"^  Kuropean  war  on 
drug  prices  in  America  may 
now  be  fairly  gauged.  "In  a  general  way,"  let 
it  be  marked,  for  the  situation  is  altogether  too 
unstable  to  admit  of  definite  analysis.  It  is 
with  tendencies  and  probabilities  that  we  must 
deal,  largely,  when  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject is  taken  up,  not  to  any  great  extent  with 
established  facts  and  settled  conditions. 

When  the  break  came  in  July  there  was  a 
wild  scramble  on  the  part  of  many  dealers  and 
manufacturers  to  "cover,"  as  it  is  technically 
known.  Of  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  crisis 
came  at  the  most  inopportune  time — just  be- 
fore the  usual  buying  time.^  Stocks  of  crude 
drugs  were  low;  had  been  permitted  to  run 
low,  as  is  the  custom  just  before  new  crops 
come  on  and  new  supplies  are  massed  for  sale 
at     buying    centers,    such   as    Hamburg   and 


London.  The  war  came  suddenly  and  caught 
a  great  many  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
"short." 

When  thousands  of  buyers  rush  frantically 
into  the  market  all  at  once,  confusion  is  bound 
to  accompany  them.  Needs  are  exaggerated. 
and  the  dire  portent  of  the  future  unduly  mag- 
nified. The  cool,  calculating  speculator  gets 
in  his  work,  too,  in  no  sense  adding  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  those  who  actually  have  use 
for  the  goods.  The  net  result  is  pyrotechnics: 
Roman  candles,  pinwheels,  sky-rockets,  the 
devil-among-the-tailors. 


ALTERNATIVES 
PRESENTED. 


But  after  a  time  conditions 
begin  to  adjust  themselves 
somewhat.  Competitive  bid- 
ding loses  much  of  its  tenseness.  Unreason- 
able demands  are  scornfully  ignored.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  all-together,  the  sit- 
uation takes  on  a  healthier,  calmer  and  more 
hopeful  tone.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  is  an 
analysis  possible. 

We  find,  first,  a  condition  of  absolute  de- 
pendence on  Germany  in  the  matter  of  many 
fine  chemicals,  alkaloids,  and  crude  products. 
Absolute  dependence :  there  is  no  other  way  to 
express  the  situation.  If  we  cannot  get  potash, 
for  instance,  from  Germany,  we  cannot  get  it 
at  all.  The  alkaloid  digitalin  comes  exclusively 
from  Germany.  Our  carbolic  acid  comes  from 
Germany  and  England.  The  list  is  altogether 
too  long  for  complete  enumeration. 

This  can  mean  but  one  of  three  things: 
either  matters  must  be  so  arranged  that  we  can 
still  get  German  products  despite  the  war,  or 
arrangements  must  be  made  to  have  them 
made  or  produced  outside  of  Germany;  either 
one  of  these  two  or  else  the  third  alternative — 
go  without ! 


WHAT  WE 
CANNOT  DO. 


When  it  comes  to  making 
in  America  such  products  as 
we  may  need  we  find  that 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  wax  very  enthu- 
siastic or  to  become  very  hopeful.    To  begin 
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with,  a  vast  amount  of  capital  is  required. 
Capital  is  conservative — considers  every  pos- 
sible phase  of  a  subject  before  it  lets  go  of 
itself.  Suppose  a  carbolic  acid  factory  was 
started  on  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  let  us  say. 
Let  us  suppose,  also,  that  the  day  following 
the  grand  opening  hostilities  in  Europe  should 
cease.  Facing  foreign  competition,  could  the 
enterprise  be  made  to  pay? 

It  is  highly  probable  that  it  could  not,  and 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Lying  right 
at  the  root  of  all  the  difficulties  would  be  a 
serious  handicap  in  the  shape  of  inferior  raw 
material.  Carbolic  acid  is  a  coal-tar  product ; 
is  made  from  shale.  American  shale  doesn't 
yield  good  carbolic  acid.  Then,  too,  there  is 
the  feature  of  cost  of  production.  We  cannot 
make  carbolic  acid  in  the  United  States  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  in  Germany.  Labor  comes 
higher  in  America,  and  over  there  years  of  ex- 
perience have  taught  what  a  beginner  must 
learn  by  going  against  the  game. 

The  latter  point  looms  large.  Speaking  of 
our  American  packing  plants  in  connection 
with  the  hog,  it  has  been  said  that  nothing  is 
lost  but  the  squeal.  It  is  the  same  with  Ger- 
man chemical  plants  in  general.  Waste  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  What  is  left  over  after 
one  product  is  made  is  often  used  in  making 
some  other  product.  Experience  alone  can 
teach  such  methods;  they  cannot  be  literally 
appropriated. 


way.  It  has  taken  Germany  fifty  years  to 
reach  its  present  commanding  position  in  the 
chemical  world. 


TIME 
REQUIRED. 


Nevertheless,  quite  regard- 
less of  all  of  this  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  drug 
products  will  hereafter  be  produced  in  the 
United  States  which  heretofore  have  been 
bought  abroad.  A  great  many  attempts  will 
doubtless  be  made  to  overcome  what  handicaps 
there  may  be,  and  some  of  them  will  succeed. 
While  the  present  situation  is  fraught  with 
many  complexities,  not  to  say  hardships,  in  the 
end  our  country  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited. 
The  more  we  can  make  at  home  the  better  we 
are  off  commercially,  and  the  less  dependent 
we  are  in  times  of  stress. 

But,  at  best,  we  must  look  for  only  partial 
relief  from  this  source,  and  we  must  not  ex- 
pect overnight  results.  Factories  and  labora- 
tories cannot  be  built  in  a  day,  equipped  in  a 
week,  and  put  on  a  producing  basis  in  a  month. 
The  newer  and  more  foreign  the  enterprise,  the 
longer  must  be  the  time  required  to  get  it  under 


SODIUM  SALTS 
IN  AMERICA 


When  it  comes  to  "getting 
along  without,"  we  find 
that  this  phase  of  the  matter 
splits  up  into  two  subdivisions:  we  can  either 
do  without  literally,  or  we  can  substitute. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  number  of 
products  will  soon  become  absolutely  unavail- 
able. Stocks  will  run  out  and  there  will  be  no 
more  to  be  had.  It  then  becomes  necessary,  in 
a  literal  sense,  to  get  along  without.  Some  of 
these  products  cannot  be  made  or  obtained, 
under  any  circumstances,  as  long  as  the  war 
continues,  nor  is  there  "something  just  as 
good"  which  can  take  their  places. 

There  are  other  products,  however,  which 
can  be  supplanted,  a  notable  instance  being  the 
potassium  salts.  As  already  stated,  the  raw 
material  for  making  potassium  salts  comes 
from  Germany,  and  the  supply  is  therefore  shut 
off.  The  sodium  salts  may  be  made  in  this 
country,  and  no  less  an  authority  than  Merck 
&  Co.  state  that  except  for  purely  laboratory 
purposes  they  can  and  will  fully  and  admirably 
replace  the  corresponding  potassium  salts,  that 
for  medicinal  purposes  it  is  believed  that  they 
are  superior,  and  that  this  opinion  is  largely 
held  by  physicians  abroad.  It  is  therefore  an- 
ticipated that  the  potassium  salts  must  give 
way,  and  that  in  the  future  the  old  familiar 
designation  on  the  prescription  blank  will  be 
seldom,  seen. 


A  PATRIOTIC 
ATTITUDE. 


A  western  wholesale  firm 
says  "we  believe  it  no  ex- 
aggeration to  state  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  goods  in  any  drug  store  come 
all  or  in  part  from  some  European  country." 
While  ninety  per  cent  of  the  goods  composing 
a  drug  stock  have  not  yet  advanced,  there  is 
no  warrant  that  this  figure  may  not  be  reached. 
In  view  of  this  there  is  but  one  course  to  take — 
the  druggist  must  advance  his  prices,  also. 

There  seems  to  have  been  very  little  attempt 
made  on  the  part  of  wholesalers  and  manu- 
facturers to  take  an  unfair  advantage.  Here 
and  there  a  cry  of  remonstrance  is  heard,  but 
in  the  main  makers  and  distributers  have  met 
the  situation  in  a  most  commendable  manner. 
No  definite  prices  can  be  quoted  on  most  of 
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the  items  comprising  a  catalogue,  for  the 
future  is  wholly  uncertain.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  a  number  of  manufacturers  have  re- 
frained absolutely  from  advancing  the  major 
portion  of  their  products.  A  large  manufac- 
turing house  is  a  notable  example.  Out  of 
more  than  8000  items  listed,  less  than  TOO 
have  been  advanced,  and  the  list  of  those  not 
advanced  includes  so  common  a  household 
article  as  hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  retailer  bears  the  brunt  of  the  situation. 
The  manufacturer  and  the  jobber  know  this, 
and  they  want  to  make  it  as  easy  for  him  as 
they  can.  It  is  the  retailer  who  must  face  the 
people  with  the  price-advances,  and  it  is  no 
easy  task.  Customers  have  a  disagreeable  way 
of  evidencing  suspicion,  and  this  is  extremely 
galling  to  the  man  behind  the  counter.  By 
boosting  prices  he  may  not  lose  anything  in 
actual  money,  but  he  has  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  all  the  time  that  his  prestige  is  being 

undermined. 

*     *     * 

What  the  effect  of  the  war 
THE  FUTURE.         is  to  be  on  retail  business 

cannot  yet  be  foretold.  Lack 
of  material  which  under  ordinary  conditions  is 
imported  from  Europe  is  sure  to  cripple  certain 
industries — lack  of  aniline  dyes  in  the  textile 
industries,  for  instance.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  to  be  an  almost  insatiable  de- 
mand for  American  products.  What  we  pro- 
duce will  find  a  ready  market — many  new 
markets.  Our  South  American  trade  must 
necessarily  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Foot- 
holds are  to  be  obtained  which  will  always  be 
held.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  while  some 
industries  are  to  be  seriously  affected,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  others  are  to  be  immeasurably 
benefited.  There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for 
alarm.  Taken  altogether,  the  far  look  is  ex- 
tremely optimistic. 


THE 
WAR  TAXES. 


It  would  appear  that  the 
drug  trade  was  unnecessarily 
alarmed  over  the  prospect  of 
a  stamp  tax  on  proprietary  medicines  and  other 
package  goods  of  similar  character  sold  by  the 
retailer.  Journals  like  the  National  Druggist 
and  American  Druggist  havj  been  seeing  red 
for  several  months  whenever  the  topic  was 
suggested.  According  to  present  indications, 
however,  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress 


has  agreed  upon  a  war  revenue  measure  which, 
while  providing  for  certain  stamp  taxes,  will 
leave  proprietary  medicines  untouched.  Still, 
the  measure  has  already  been  changed  several 
times,  and  further  changes  may  yet  be  made. 

If  the  bill  goes  through  as  it  is  now  agreed 
upon,  there  will  be  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon  on 
gasoline,  a  special  tax  on  tobacco  manufac- 
turers and  dealers,  a  tax  on  domestic  wines  and 
beer,  and  the  Spanish  war  stamp  taxes  on 
commercial  and  legal  papers.  These  stamp 
taxes  may  be  changed  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  Senate,  but  they  will  probably  cover  bills 
of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  money  orders. 
telegrams,  certificates  of  deposit,  life  insurance 
policies,  and  the  like.  In  addition  to  all  of 
which  theaters  and  other  amusement  places 
will  doubtless  have  a  tax  imposed  on  them. 
The  druggist  evidently  escapes  except  as  he  is 
the  owner  of  an  automobile — and  if  he  is 
wealthy  enough  to  indulge  in  one  of  these  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  and  luxury,  he  will  prob- 
ably not  mind  paying  his  share  of  the  expenses 
of  government. 

The  war  has  reduced  customs  receipts  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  hundred  million  dollars 
annually,  and  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  make  uj) 
the  difference.  Senator  Vardaman  of  Mis- 
sissippi suggested  that  the  administration  ought 
to  do  what  any  private  individual  would  do 
under  such  circumstances — reduce  its  expenses 
proportionate  to  the  curtailment  of  its  income. 
But  nobody  seemed  to  take  the  Senator  seri- 
ously. 


It  is  of  course  to  be  hoped 
proprTetaries?    that  Congress  will  not  revive 

the  old  Spanish  war  stamp 
tax  on  proprietary  articles.  Almost  the  young- 
est proprietor  in  the  retail  business  will  recall 
what  happened  in  1898  and  for  a  few  years 
thereafter.  The  tax  was  in  no  case  borne  by 
the  patent  medicine  manufacturer,  but  was 
promptly  passed  along  in  turn  by  him  and  by 
the  jobber.  When  the  retailer  got  it  he  had  lt» 
keep  it— and  he  didn't  want  to  keep  it.  As  Mr. 
Mayo  has  pointed  out,  the  only  type  of  drug- 
gist who  recouped  himself  was  the  cut-rate 
dealer,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  adding  the 
requisite  number  of  cents  to  the  price  of  pro- 
prietary articles  sold  by  him.  The  average 
druggist,  selling  everything  at  the  printed 
price,  was  unable  to  help  hini<rlf  in  tlu-  >liditest 
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degree.     He  couldn't  sell  a  25-cent  product  for 
27  cents. 

Worse  than  that,  many  of  the  wholesale 
prices  on  proprietary  articles,  advanced  at  that 
time  because  of  the  war  tax,  were  never  re- 
duced after  the  tax  was  removed.  They  re- 
mained as  an  unpleasant  memory,  and  the  re- 
tail druggist  is  not  anxious  to  have  history 
repeat  itself.  Strong  resolutions  condemning 
a  war  tax  on  proprietary  articles  were  passed 
at  the  recent  annual  conventions  of  both  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  and 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


THE 
HARRISON  BILL. 


At  this  writing  the  house 
and  the  senate  conferees  in 
Washington  have  failed  to 
agree  on  the  final  form  of  the  Harrison  anti- 
narcotic  bill.  The  importance  of  other  meas- 
ures, now  pending  in  Congress,  has  made  it 
difficult  for  the  joint  committee  to  devote  suf- 
ficient time  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  and 
this  furnishes  another  reason  why  up  to  the 
present  moment  final  agreement  has  not  been 
reached.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  has  protested 
against  the  senate  form  of  the  measure  because 
it  does  not  compel  physicians  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  narcotics  administered  by  them. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  notice,  however,  that 
physicians,  on  the  contrary,  are  bombarding 
the  conferees  with  protests  that  the  measure  is 
too  rigid  instead  of  too  liberal.  The  doctors 
dislike  the  fact  that  the  bill  permits  them  to 
administer  narcotics  only  when  personally  in 
attendance  upon  persons  for  whom  they  are 
prescribing  the  indicated  drugs.  This  is  the 
one  bone  of  contention  now  disturbing  the 
joint  committee.  Apparently,  therefore,  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  might  well  be  satisfied  if  the  bill 
goes  through  as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  since 
the  alternative  seems  to  be  that  physicians  will 
have  still  greater  liberty  in  the  administration 
of  narcotics. 

It's  a  pretty  good  rule  in  legislation  to  take, 
as  much  as  you  can  get  without  asking  for  the 
impossible  and  the  idea-l. 


NURSING  BOTTLES 
INACCURATE. 


Much  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  dwelling  on  the 
startling    inaccuracy    in    scales,    weights,    and 


measures.  What  is  being  done  in  several 
States  to  correct  so  unfortunate  a  condition 
was  rehearsed  at  some  length.  In  the  mean- 
time we  find  that  the  New  York  authorities 
have  found  graduated  glass  nursing  bottles  to 
be  so  incorrect  as  to  cause  serious  mistakes 
arising  from  their  use  in  the  dispensing  of 
medicines  as  well  as  liquid  foods  by  the  laity. 
The  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures in  New  York  State  promulgated  a  ruling 
several  weeks  ago  making  unlawful  the  sale  or 
even  the  offering  for  sale  of  such  bottles.  It 
soon  became  realized,  however,  that  plain  nurs- 
ing bottles  were  not  available  in  the  market. 
Their  manufacture  was  discontinued  several 
years  ago,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  turn  out 
supplies,  again  until  glass-blowing  operations 
are  resumed  in  the  fall.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  superintendent  suspended  his  ruling 
until  the  supplies  of  unmarked  bottles  should 

be  available. 

*     *     * 

We  observe  from  an  edi- 
Two  LIBEL  SUITS,    torial  in  the  September  issue 

of  the  National  Druggist 
that  the  Chattanooga  Medicine  Company  has 
brought  a  libel  suit  for  $200,000  against  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  another 
for  $100,000  against  George  H.  Simmons, 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A.  It  would 
appear  that  attacks  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  on  the  Chattanooga  Com- 
pany, and  particularly  on  Mr.  Patten,  the  head 
of  the  corporation.  The  charges  made  against 
Mr.  Patten,  assailing  his  character,  have  since 
been  withdrawn  by  the  Journal,  but  the  attacks 
upon  his  company  have  been  renewed  witli  even 
greater  vigor.     Hence  the  two  libel  suits. 


The  State  of  New  York  has 

A  DRASTIC  LAW  4^-  .u    j    r-  u       ..u 

UN  NEW  YORK,  anticipated  Congress  by  the 
enactment  of  a  law  modeled 
upon  the  Harrison  draft.  This  is  known  as  the 
Boylan  anti-narcotic  sales  restriction  bill.  It 
was  opposed  in  its  original  form  by  practically 
all  of  the  pharmaceutical  interests,  first  for  the 
reason  that  the  impending  success  of  the  Harri- 
son measure  would  make  it  more  or  less  un- 
necessary, and  secondly  for  the  reason  that  it 
went  a  good  deal  farther  than  the  Harrison 
bill  and  was  unnecessarily  drastic.  Governor 
Glynn,  however,  was  a  determined  advocate 
of  the  measure  and  sent  an  emergency  message 
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to  the  legislature  bespeaking  its  prompt 
passage.  Fortunately,  before  it  became  law, 
the  pharmacists  succeeded  in  having  it 
.imended. 

The  bill  affects  chloral,  opium,  and  the  salts, 
alkaloids  and  derivatives  of  the  latter.  Sales 
bv  druggists  are  limited  in  the  customary  man- 
ner to  prescriptions,  which  of  course  must  not 
be  refilled.  A  unic[ue  provision  is  that  the 
])atient's  name  and  address  must  be  written  on 
le  label  of  the  bottle.  Pharmacists,  physi- 
cians and  other  dealers  must  invariably  use  a 
special  order  blank  when  ordering  supplies, 
and  these  blanks  are  provided  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  When  the  Harrison  bill  be- 
comes law,  it  would  seem  that  dealers  in  New 
\ovk  State  must  therefore  use  two  order 
blanks — a  Federal  blank  and  a  State  blank. 
This  shows  the  folly  of  enacting  State  laws 
duplicating  Federal  legislation. 


A  STRONG 
LIQUOR    ACT. 


Ever  since  the  temperance 
wave  began  sweeping  over 
the  country  five  or  six  years 
ago,  the  druggists  of  West  Virginia  have 
themselves  sought  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
a  strong  liquor  law  concerning  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  drug  stores.  They  wisely  decided 
that  if  they  took  the  initiative  they  would  get 
public  credit  for  desiring  to  protect  the  good 
name  of  their  own  calling,  and  they  would  also 
head  off  drastic  and  ill-advised  laws  suggested 
by  half-baked  reformers  unfamiliar  with  con- 
ditions. 

The  new  law  in  West  Virginia  provides  that 
for  medicinal  purposes  liquor  may  be  sold  only 
n  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  licensed 
physician.  The  physician  must  make  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  his  patient,  must  not  pre- 
scribe liquor  for  persons  addicted  to  the  use 
of  it,  and  he  must  keep  records  showing  for 
what  disease  a  patient  is  being  treated,  and  in- 
dicating also  the  number  of  prescriptions  for 
liquor  which  a  patient  has  been  given  during 
the  year. 

The  druggist  who  violates  the  law  is  given 
a  maximum  penalty  of  $500  fine  and  six 
months  in  jail.  A  physician  is  given  the  same 
sentence.  Since  the  enactnunt  of  the  law  we 
learn  that  many  druggists  throughout  the 
State  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  sale  of 
liquor  entirely. 


A  case  recently  decided  in 
DANGFR !  New  Yofk  City  goes  to  show 

that  drug  stores  cannot   K 
gaily  advertise  to  write  prescription 
diagnose  diseases,  even   though  they  ci. 
regularly  licensed  physicians  for  the  purp 
A  pharmacist  who  had  so  advertised  was  re- 
manded" to  the  custo<ly  of  the  warden  of  the 
city  prison  bv  a  jtisticf  of  tb.-  Siif.ri-in<-  Cn^rt 


The  St.  Louis  College  «j1  I'hartnaty  will 
celebrate  its  fiftieth  jubilee  early  in  November. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  dean  of  the  College,  is 
anxious  to  hear  from  every  living  person  wh<j 
ever  matriculated  in  the  school.  Further  an- 
nouncement about  the  Semi-Centennial  will  be 
made  later  on  by  the  college  authorities. 


A.  PH.  A.  REFORMS. 

It  is  a  source  of  considerable  gratification  to 
the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  that  the  move- 
ment for  internal  reforms  in  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  which  this  journal 
inaugurated  promptly  after  the  Nashville  meet- 
ing in  1913,  culminated  in  almost  complete 
success  at  the  Detroit  meeting  a  month  or  two 
ago.  The  A.  Ph.  A.  had  grown  so  large,  and 
had  spread  out  in  so  many  directions,  that  it-< 
meetings  had  become  a  confusing  nightmare, 
and  a  better  system  of  coordination  and  a 
greater  degree  of  efficiency  were  urgently 
needed.  The  subject  became  the  one  leading 
issue  of  the  Detroit  convention,  and  after  a 
week  of  study  and  debate  the  propositions  ad- 
vanced by  the  Bulletin  were  adopted  in  the 
following  respects: 

1.  The  customary  addresses  of  welcome,  and  re- 
sponses thereto,  will  hereafter  be  omitted  at  the  first 
general  session,  and  the  members  will  thus  be  spared  an 
hour  or  more  of  tedious  "oratory." 

2.  The  Council,  except  on  the  first  and  last  days,  will 
hold  its  meetings  in  the  evening,  and  wUl  no  longer 
interfere  with  the  beginning  of  section  work  in  the 
morning. 

3  With  the  Council  out  of  the  way.  the  sections  will 
start  promptly  in  the  morning  at  9.30.  and  thus  will  be 
avoided  the  wearisome  delay  of  an  hour  or  even  an 
hour  and  a  half  which  has  characterized  meetings  in 
the  past.  Promptness  and  celerity  are  to  be  slogans  m 
the  future. 
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4.  The  meetings  of  both  the  general  association  and 
the  varicms  sections  will  be  confined  to  the  morning  and 
afternoon  periods,  leaving  the  evenings  free,  so  far  as 
the  great  bulk  of  the  membership  is  concerned,  for  rest, 
recreation  and  social  intercourse. 

5.  To  save  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  concurrent 
meetings  of  the  several  sections  will  be  held  more 
generally  than  in  the  past.  Three  or  four  sections  may 
meet  at  the  same  hour  in  different  rooms,  but  a  system 
of  bulletins  boards  will  be  used  so  that  a  member  sitting 
in  any  one  room  may  know  exactly  what  is  going  on 
■elsewhere. 

6.  The  Section  on  Pharmacopoeias  and  Formularies 
was  abolished,  and  its  work  will  hereafter  be  done  by 
a  committee  within  the  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy 
and  Dispensing.  This  leaves  six  sections,  which  are 
more  than  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  The  Scientific 
Section,  however,  was  made  into  four  subdivisions,  so 
that  its  work  may  be  more  properly  and  intelligently 
classified. 

7.  Such  papers  as  are  deemed  worthy  will  hereafter 
be  printed  in  advance  and  will  be  furnished  to  the 
members  at  the  convention. 

8.  The  general  secretary  will  prepare  a  collective 
program  containing  the  detailed  programs  of  the  differ- 
ent sections,  and  showing  at  what  paticular  session  any 
given  paper  will  come  up  for  attention. 

9.  The  minutes  of  the  Council  will  no  longer  be  read 
in  e.vtenso,  but  will  be  presented  in  brief  abstract  to  the 
association.  Any  member,  however,  may  ask  for  further 
information,  or  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
itself  and  be  given  the  floor  by  permission  of  the  pre- 
siding officer. 

Several  other  propositions  were  adopted,  but 
they  were  of  lesser  importance  and  scarcely 
need  mention  in  this  connection.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  this  scheme  of  internal  reform  will 
make  for  less  confusion,  less  loss  of  time,  more 
coordination,  and  far  greater  efficiency  at  the 
annual  conventions.  A  number  of  the  changes 
were  adopted  experimentally  by  the  Detroit 
local  committee  at  this  year's  convention,  and 
they  received  universal  commendation.  The 
meeting  went  with  a  snap  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  far  more  real  business  was  accom- 
plished than  ever  before.  At  the  same  time, 
more  leisure  was  afforded  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers  in  the  various  sections. 

It  was  something  of  a  shock  to  the  old  mem- 
bers of  the  association  to  find  meetings  called 
promptly  on  schedule  time,  when  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  smoking  their  cigars  in  the  hotel 
lobby  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  feel- 
ing sure  that  delay  would  be  inevitable.  Pages 
went  through  the  corridors  announcing  the 
opening  of  meetings,  and  men  found  out  after 
a  day  or  two  that  if  they  weren't  promptly  on 
hand  they  would  miss  something.  They  soon 
got  in  the  habit  of  being  on  deck. 


The  Detroit  meeting  established  a  record 
which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  as  a  useful  prece- 
dent upon  which  to  build  in  the  future.  If  the 
several  reforms  adopted  by  the  association,  and 
written  into  the  by-laws  and  the  standing  rules, 
are  faithfully  observed  in  the  years  to  come, 
the  association  will  be  a  much  more  efficient 
instrument  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 


THE  SYLLABUS  WITHSTANDS  AN  ATTACK. 

It  is  very  fortunate  indeed  that  the  attack 
made  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  was  suc- 
cessfully routed  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  It  was 
proposed  at  the  Detroit  meeting  that  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  should  withdraw  from  the  present 
Syllabus,  and  that  it  should  get  out  a  Syllabus 
of  its  own. 

Fortunately  the  sound  sense  of  the  associa- 
tion prevented  any  such  step  from  being  taken. 
The  great  strength  and  beneficence  of  the  pres- 
ent Syllabus  movement  resides  in  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  engineered  not  by  any  one  association 
or  agency,  but  that  it  results  from  the  coor- 
dination of  three  great  groups  in  American 
pharmacy — the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of  Boards 
of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Conference  of  American 
Faculties.  The  book  is  gotten  up  by  a  com- 
mittee of  21  representing  7  delegates  from  each 
of  the  three  parent  bodies. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  pharmacy, 
examining  boards  on  the  one  hand  and  colleges 
on  the  other  are  working  together  in  an  effort 
toward  harmony  and  mutual  understanding, 
and  their  work  is  being  assisted  and  supple- 
mented by  the  one  great  association  of  Ameri- 
can pharmacists.  This  means  a  great  deal  in 
itself,  wholly  irrespective  of  what  book  or 
books  may  result  therefrom.  It  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  crime  to  sever  and  disrupt 
this  cooperative  movement.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  moreover,  the  present  Syllabus,  recently 
brought  out  in  its  second  edition,  is  not  open  to 
serious  criticism.  It  is  true  that  the  book  does 
not  represent  all  that  any  one  teacher,  board 
member  or  pharmacist  might  think  necessary, 
but  there  never  can  be  a  Syllabus,  and  there 
never  ought  to  be  a  Syllabus,  that  would  rep- 
resent one  man's  views.  A  Syllabus,  like  a 
law,  is  the  result  of  compromise — the  wisdom 
of    many    men    brought    into    harmony    and 
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wrought  out  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession 
and  conciliation. 

Incidentally  the  Syllabus  movement  is  an 
eloquent  proof  of  the  great  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation. It  was  the  A.  Ph.  A.  which  fathered 
and  brought  into  existence  both  the  National 
Association  of  Boards  and  the  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  It  continues  as  the 
parent  of  both  organizations.  It  has  them 
meet  with  it  every  year  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  The  Syllabus  is  an  outgrowth  of  this 
work  of  coordination,  and  while  it  hasn't 
revolutionized  educational  conditions  as  yet,  it 
adgurs  most  hopefully  for  the  future. 


AN  EMINENT  GERMAN   PHARMACIST. 

We  are  indebted  to  Herr  Bodemann  for  a 
copy  of  a  paper  in  German  by  Prof.  Dr.  Otto 
Heller  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  It  is  entitled  "From  the  Diary  of  a 
Forty-eighter,"  and  the  subject  of  the  sketch, 
or  paper,  is  Dr.  Enno  Sander.  German  readers 
of  the  Bulletin  who  desire  a  copy  can  obtain 
one  by  writing  Dr.  Heller,  or  by  communicat- 
ing with  the  publishers,  the  German-American 
Historical  Society  of  Illinois,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Enno  Sander  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  German  revolution  of  1848,  which  is  so 
eloquently,  so  glowingly  portrayed  by  Carl 
Schurz  in  his  memoirs.  We  owe  to  that  revo- 
lution some  of  the  very  best  blood  that  Ger- 
many has  ever  contributed  to  our  American 
population — Carl  Schurz,  Abraham  Jacobi,  the 
late  Dr.  Kiefer  of  Detroit,  Enno  Sander,  and 
others.  They  were  men  of  great  energy, 
powerful  intelligence,  and  burning  idealism. 

Dr.  Enno  Sander  was  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  United  States  to  operate  a  strictly 
pure  or  prescription  pharmacy.  According  to 
Professor  Heller,  Sander  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
in  1858.  In  1863  he  established  the  St.  Louis 
College  of  Pharmacy,  of  which,  for  many 
years,  he  was  the  leading  spirit.  Later  he  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  labora- 
tory for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  mineral 
waters.  He  remained  the  he^d  of  this  business 
enterprise  until  his  death.  Dr.  Enno  Sander 
was  a  man  of  powerful  frame  and  powerful 
character — an  athlete  mentally,  physically,  and 
morally.     He  played  an  important  part  on  a 


conspicuous  stage,  and  Professor  Heller  i 
titled  to  the  thanks  of  all  educated  pharni.M 
and  of  all  patriotic  German-Americans  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  striking  personality. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  N.  W.  D.  A. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association,  convened  at 
Indianapolis  the  week  beginning  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 21,  Charles  A.  West,  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  elected  president. 

Mr.  West  is  vice-president  of  the  Eastern 
Drug  Co.,  and  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
influential  in  the  association  of  which  he  now 
becomes  the  nominal  head.     He  has  been  one 


C'has.  a.  W'kst. 
President  of  the  National  Wholesale  DniL-jri-ts"  A-i-<<x  lati'r. 


of  the  representatives  of  the  jobbing  trade  in 
the  National  Drug  Trades  Conference  since 
the  organization  of  the  latter,  and  is  now  f^*--' 
vice-president  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  West  has  been  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  legislation  of  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  since 
the  death  of  Malilon  N.  Kline,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  November,  1909,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  his 
excellent  work  in  this  connection  which  has 
resulted  in  his  promotion  to  the  head  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  West  succeeds  George  \V.  Latlimer,  oi 
the  Kauffman-Lattimer  Drug  Co.,  Columbus. 
Ohio,  who  was  elected  president  at  the  meeting 
held  last  year  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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SHE  DISPENSES  150  PRESCRIPTIONS 
A  DAY. 

Miss  Sarah  Richardson  has  recently  secured 
the  appointment  of  pharmacist  in  the  New 
York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children. 
Miss  Richardson  is  a  good  example  of  the  op- 
portunity presented  to  women  in  pharmacy. 
The  daughter  of  Frank  Richardson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, N.  Y.,  she  served  her  apprenticeship 
with  her  father,  graduated  from  the  Cam- 
bridge high  school  in  1909,  from  the  Albany 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  1918,  and  was  licensed 


Sarah  Richardson,  Ph.G. 


by  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  in  May  of  the 
latter  year.  Her  present  position  is  one  which 
appeals  to  any  woman  of  scientific  spirit.  She 
now  dispenses  from  75  to  150  prescriptions 
daily,  and  is  very  happy  in  her  work. 


A.  V.  PEASE  BECOMING  A  "CHAIN" 
DRUGGIST. 

Everybody  knows  Autumn  V.  Pease,  of 
Fairbury,  Nebraska.  He  is  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  Nebraska  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, the  Rexall  organization,  and  a  lot  .of 
other  movements  and  things.  Mr.  Pease  has 
had  for  years  a  very  successful  pharmacy  in 
Fairbury :  now  he  has  branched  out  and  bought 
an  additional  store  in  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 
He  has  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  establish- 
ment a  young  man  who  has  been  with  him  for 


several  years  in  Fairbury.  Mr.  Pease  is  a 
thorough  student  of  the  times — a  man  who 
seizes  upon  new  developments.     He  will  be  an 


iMi-ik 


m 


A.  V.  Pease. 


accomplished  chain-store  expert  within  a  few 
years  and  will  probably  control  half  the  drug 
stores  in  Nebraska ! 


A   NORTH    DAKOTA   DRUGGIST. 

Roy  G.   Cook,  of  Fargo,   has  been  chosen 
local  secretary  for  the  1915  Convention  of  the 


Rov  G.  Cook. 


State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Mr.  Cook 
is  one  of  the  live  young  druggists  of  North 
Dakota.  * 
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Harry  Iverson,  Egeland,  N.  D.,  nominated         C.   B.  Highbarfcin,  Eureka,  Kansas,  Dem-         A.  O.  Neveu,  Green  B»y.  Wta.,  Rcpnbllcaa 
for  the  State  lesrislature.  ocratic  candidate  for  county  treasurer.  candidate  for  the  8t«te  ■mwinlilj 


C.  L.Guthrie,  Petersburg,  Va..  Democratic  W.  G.  Fletcher,  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  nom-  Herbert  H.  Hoffman,  t^andusky.  Mich..  Re- 

nominee  for  the  (  ity  Board  of  Aldermen.  inated  for  the  State  legislature.  publican  nominee  for  the  State  lerialature. 


R.  B.  Oldfield,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  Republican  can-         Dale  G.  Kilburn,  Quincy,  111.,  candidate  for       H.  Ruhl  Nolle. Phil«Wphi».P»..W*«feuni*«*» 
didate  for  the  State  assembly.  the  Republican  nomination  for  Congrcs.-i.  party  nominee  lor  tlM  State  1 

Dru^^ists  Who  have  been  Nominated  for  Public  Office. 
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Four  soda  dispensers  are  kept  busy  in  Anderson's  Pharmacy 
Houston,  Texas.  The  store  is  well  equipped  to  handle  the 
large  volume  of  business,  not  only  in  the  soda  water  depart- 
ment, but  in  all  others. 


The  Fort  Towson  Drug  Company's  store,  Oklahoma.  The 
central  figure  is  C.  Pullen,  manager,  while  back  of  him  stands 
J.  W.  Johnson,  prescription  clerk.  The  dispenser,  S.  Hehns  is 
in  position  near  the  fountain.  "emis.  is 


The  Glasgow  Drug  Company's  store,  Glasgow.  Mont..  W.  W 

Mr  m\'"''°'''^''-    ^^''  ^""'^^'  '™'"  flo°^  to  Steel  Jl  „g 
Mr.  Mabee  is  seen  to  the  light.  tuning 


A  Bouden  Iowa,  drug  store,  C.  F.  Sarset,  proprietor.  Mr 
Sarset,  together  with  a  clerk,  is  entrenched  behind  a  show-case 
on  the  tmcture  side. 


A  side  view  of  a  section  ui  u.e  Hermanville  Drug  ComDanv'« 
store.  Hermanville,  Miss.  The  picture  shows  M^dT  Pttts 
prescription  clerk  and  manager.  '     '  ' 


Pharmacy  of  Oetzel  &  Torrance,  Danville,  111.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  no  counter  opposite  the  fountain,  a  modem 
wall-case  having  been  installed. 


Half  a  Dozen  Dru^  Stores. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Booth  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  left,  holding  one 
end  of  the  string  of  fish,  and  Mr.  A.  Dreiss  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
holding  tightly  to  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Mrs.  Booth  and 
Mrs.  Herman  Dreiss  in  the  background.  The  picture  was  taken 
at  Medina  Lake,  West  Texas. 


This  snap-shot  shows  ('.  H.  Underwood,  adn:  math 

Falls,  Oregon,  guarding  a  part  of  a  day's  l;i  utain 

trout  taken  from  the  head  waters  of  Rouge  Kivcr.  The  party 
consisted  of  eight  persons,  and  the  total  catch  for  the  day  num- 
bered a  little  better  than  400. 


A  party  of  West  Virginia  druggists  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  held  at  Lock  Lynn  The  party  in- 
cludes Alfred  Walker,  W.  W.  Irwin,  Ed  Harrison,  and  S.  M. 
-<cott,  Jr. 


Fred  L.  Selby  of  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  in  his  36-horae- 
power  Buick.  Mr.  Selby.  in  company  with  Elmer  E.  Reed, 
operates  three  stores— two  at  Martins  Ferry  and  one  at  Bridge- 
port, Ohio. 


Theo  Bakke  ami  fiunily,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  Mr.  Hakke.  whoso 
store  is  located  in  the  corner  of  the  recently- built  Berlin 
Arcade,  corner  of  North  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  drives  an 
■  Enger  40." 


irui.   r. .   \  .   Iiw"^  ■••■•>  • • 

versity  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  vrtJ  o<  *"•  '  ^^ 

"Arcadia."  a  famoua  property  at  which  Wa.-.  1  1^ 

fayette  were  once  enterUined.    Prof.  HoweU  .tands  at  toe  toft. 


How  They  Enjoy  Themselves. 


Monthly  Prize  Questions  and  Answers. 

This  month  two  topics  are  discussed — the  price-tag,  and  hiologicah.  Concerning  the  former,  all  argument 
seems  to  he  for  the  affirmative;  no  one  has  been  hold  enough  to  lift  a  voice  against  the  use  of  price-tags. 
The  papers,  although  different,  are  similar.  In  connection  with  "  Horn  can  we  handle  the  growing  business  in 
biological  products  ?  "  let  it  he  said  that  lack  of  space  unfortunately  curtails  the  discussion  to  two  papers— the 
prize-winning  one,  and  the  "  next-best  "  one.  Both  of  these  will  be  found  interesting  and  particularly)  timely, 
for  biological  products  are  rapidly  assuming  an  importance  in  pharmacy  which  a  few  short  years  ago  even  the 
most  far-seeing  failed  to  appreciate  fully.     The  day  is  at  hand  when  one  must  "  know  "  biologicals. 


Should  Goods  on  Display  Always  Bear  a  Price-tag? 

Answers  to  a  question  announced  in  June. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  E.  a.  Perrenot. 

Mr.  Jones  stood  gazing  into  a  handsome 
shop  window.  The  display  was  unusually  ef- 
fective, so  much  so  that  it  arrested  his  atten- 


E.  A  Perrenot. 

tion.  He  paused;  and  seeing  therein  some 
article  he  would  like  to  possess  his  hand  in- 
stinctively jingled  some  loose  coins  in  his 
pocket. 

There  was  no  price  marked  on  the  article  dis- 
played, and  Mr.  Jones  wondered  how  much 


was  asked  for  it.  Being  a  prudent  man,  how- 
ever, he  hesitated  to  go  in,  fearing  the  price 
would  be  more  than  he  cared  to  pay.  He 
moved  away  reluctantly. 

A  block  and  a  half  farther  down,  Mr.  Jones' 
attention  was  again  arrested.  The  same  article 
was  displayed  in  this  shop  window,  also.  But 
here,  attached  to  each  article,  was  a  bold-typed 
price-card.  The  figure  suited  Mr.  Jones,  and 
he  went  into  the  store  and  bought  the  article. 

This  sale  was  made — by  what?  Largely  by 
the  insignificant  little  price-tag. 

What  do  we  make  window  displays  for? 
Isn't  it  to  get  money?  Doesn't  the  price-tag 
help  to  get  the  money  ? 

Then  why  not  use  price-tags  ? 

Goods  artistically  and  tastefully  displayed 
will  attract  attention ;  will  often  do  more  than 
that — will  create  a  desire.  But  how  often  the 
admiring  public  will  turn  away  wondering  at 
the  same  time  what  the  price  might  be !  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  a  rnan.  He  dislikes  to  ask 
the  price  unless  he  intends  to  make  the  pur- 
chase; he  does  not  want  to  appear  in  the  light 
of  a  piker. 

With  women  it  is  somewhat  different;  they 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  hesitate  to  ask  the  price  of 
anything  they  see,  if  only  out  of  curiosity.  But 
they  would  be  much  more  favorably  impressed 
if  the  price-tag  was  on  the  goods.  There  is  a 
possibility,  too,  that  the  price-tag  attached 
lends  to  the  whole  procedure  the  atmosphere  of 
a  bargain ;  and  this  a  woman  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  resist. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  the  purchasing 
public  knows  the  real  value  of  an  article. 
Many  are  influenced  to  buy  simply  because  the 
price  is  boldly,  plainly  stated.     The  thought  is 
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Struck  hoiiR-  lliat  llicrc  ih  no  bunco  about  these 
goods,  or  the  price  wouldn't  be  there.  The 
merchant  was  not  afraid  to  advertise  his  price. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  well-conducted  dej)art- 
nient  store  display  goods  without  a  price-tag? 

If  you  are  getting  10  cents  for  your  ice- 
cream soda,  let  that  fact  be  plainly  known.  It 
does  not  pay  to  create  dissatisfaction  in  the 
mind  of  a  patron  who  has  paid  5  cents  else- 
where, and  will  walk  into  your  place  expecting 
to  pay  the  same.  It  might  be  far  better  that  he 
or  she  did  not  come  at  all. 

It  seems,  then,  that  we  must  do  more  than 
simply  create  a  desire  for  our  goods  by  making 
a  display.  We  must  put  a  price-tag  on  them, 
also. 


THE  PRICE-TAG. 

By  Nora  I.  Mitchell. 

Every  article  offered  for  sale  has  three 
points  of  interest:  Where  to  get  it — How  good 
is  it — How  much  is  it? 

Where  to  get  it  matters  little,  for  our  cus- 
tomer's money  will  buy  goods  anywhere.  The 
second  question  is  largely  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual judgment.  An  answer  to  the  last  ques- 
tion must  be  brought  home  to  the  senses  in 
>me  manner. 

A  man  who  travels  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  recently  said:  "Personally 
I  never  go  into  a  store  to  buy  anything,  where 
the  prices  are  not  in  plain  figures  on  the  goods 
displayed  in  the  windows." 

A  certain  druggist  bought  a  fine  assortment 
of  hot- water  bottles.  Good  ones ;  a  little  more 
costly  than  those  usually  shown  in  the  depart- 
ment stores.  In  season  he  made  a  window  dis- 
play, attaching  the  prices  to  every  bottle. 

After  several  days  he  added  to  this  display 
Mime  descriptive  cards,  whereon  was  explained 
the  excellence  of  the  goods;  reasons  stated 
why  it  paid  to  buy  the  best. 

His  sales  increased  to  the  extent  that  he  was 
'  'bliged  to  order  more  of  the  bottles. 

Putting  the  prices  on  the  goods,  in  plain 
sight,  does  not  cancel,  however,  the  entire  obli- 
gation. Salesmanship  must  still  be  brought 
into  use  before  the  transaction  is  effectively 
closed.  But  as  a  little  aid  to  good  salesman- 
hip  there  can  be  no  question:  the  price-tag  has 
its  place. 

One  must  know  his  goods,  though.  In  a 
drug  store  where  photographic  supplies  were 


carried  a  new  clerk  was  employed.  The  i)rice 
was  on  every  article.  The  clerk  knew  nothing 
about  photography,  and  proved  almost  a  total 
failure  in  this  department. 

A  traveling  salesman  sold  pennant 
druggists  in  a  college  town  in  the  west.  Both 
druggists  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  street, 
and  their  stores  were  not  far  apart.  One  put  a 
neat  price  card  on  every  pennant  he  hung  up. 
The  other  did  not.  On  his  next  trip,  the  sales- 
man sold  the  first  man  another  sttpplv  The 
second  man  had  plenty  on  hand. 

A  druggist  after  thirty  years  of  broad  ex- 
perience recently  said:  "I  can  recall  only  one 
instance  where  a  sale  was  lost  because  the  price 
was  marked  on  the  goods.  A  lady  entered  the 
store  in  quest  of  a  certain  shade  of  brown  wall 
paper  for  her  sitting  room.  She  found  just  the 
color  and  design  she  wanted,  but  the  price  was 
only  half  what  she  had  paid  for  it  the  year  be- 
fore, at  another  place.  It  was  too  cheap:  she 
wouldn't  take  it." 

The  price  should  be  on  every  article  dis- 
played, and  also  in  every  advertisement. 
Make  the  prices  plain,  and  make  them  at- 
tractive. Women  constitute  more  than  one- 
half  the  buyers,  and  women  care  about  these 
things.  Some  of  them  have  to,  for  they  have 
to  make  a  little  money  go  a  long  way. 


PUT  THE  MATTER  TO  A  TEST. 
By  Sidney  H.  Veaco,  Ph.G. 

To  my  mind,  an  attractive  display  is  one  of 
the  essential  considerations  that  enters  into  the 
game  of  merchandising.  To  succeed  in  arrest- 
ing the  attention  of  a  prospective  customer  by 
cleverly  displaying  an  article  is  merely  the  first 
step  towards  the  sale.  The  next  consideration 
that  your  prospective  customer  is  interested  in 
is  "How  much  does  it  cost?" 

Now  some  people  say  that  if  the  customer 
desires  a  particular  article  on  display  he  will 
ask  the  price.  But  I  have  found  tliat  he  will 
not  always  do  this ;  moreover,  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways convenient  to  have  him  do  it.  The  latter 
is  especially  true  on  Saturdays  when  the  entire 
store  force  is  busy.  It  is  then  a  great  con- 
venience to  have  a  patron  step  up  with  a  box  of 
talcum  powder,  say,  and  lay  down  the  price. 
Such  a  sale  has  been  largely  ma<le  'n-  tb.-  price- 
tag. 

Again,  the  article  on  display  may  be  of  such 
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a  character  that  women,  especially,  would  not 
care  to  ask  the  price.  A  fountain  syringe,  for 
instance.  Here  is  where  the  price-tag  does 
double  duty. 

I  have  demonstrated  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion that  the  price-tag  is  essential. 

Why  do  all  the  department  stores  use  the 
price-tag  so  liberally?  Are  they  not  scientific 
merchandisers  ? 

Why  do  nearly  all  shop  windows  on  State 
Street,  Chicago,  where  you  will  see  practically 
every  line  of  merchandise  represented,  make 


so  generous  a  use  of  price-tags?  I  will  tell  you 
why.  It  is  because  the  man  who  pays  the  rent 
knows  the  value  of  the  little  tag.  He  knows 
that  besides  letting  the  public  see  your  wares, 
you  must  also  let  it  know  what  each  individual 
article  costs. 

Should  there  be  a  doubter  of  the  value  of 
the  price-tag,  let  him  try  an  experiment.  It  is 
very  simple.  Let  him  arrange  a  window  with- 
out tags.  Then  let  him  arrange  the  same  win- 
dow supplying  it  with  tags. 

What  happens  will  speak  for  itself. 


How  Can  We  Best  Handle  the  Constantly  Growing  Business  in 

Biological  Products? 


Answers  to  a  question  announced  in  June. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Frank  F.  Bosworth. 

In  connection  with  this  class  of  goods  a  local 
druggist  is  at  a  decided  advantage.  Few  phy- 
sicians care  to  invest  in  a  stock  of  biologicals. 
They  prefer  to  depend  on  the  druggist. 

The  practice  of  writing  prescriptions  for  ar- 


Frank  T.  Bosworth. 

tides  in  this  line  is  becoming  more  general, 
also.  A  little  sad  experience  may  have  taught 
a  physician,  here  and  there,  that  it  is  a  rather 
uncertain  business  to  furnish  a  patient  expen- 
sive remedies.  It  costs  money  to  buy  these 
remedies,  they  must  be  paid  for,  and  if  the  pa- 
tient does  not  pay,  the  physician  has  incurred 
a  distinct  loss. 


The  druggist  is  in  a  much  better  position  to 
make  the  transaction  a  cash  one. 

One  of  the  chief  essentials  making  for  suc- 
cess in  this  line  is  to  carry  an  adequate  stock. 
The  demand  originates  from  an  urgent  condi- 
tion, and  the  man  who  has  the  right  goods  at 
the  right  time  gets  the  business.  Indeed  in 
some  cases,  a  few  hours'  delay  may  cost  a  life 
— and  more  druggists  than  one  have  been 
caught  in  this  way.  To  let  that  happen  is  not 
only  bad  business,  but  bad  morals. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  easy  to  tie  up 
too  much  money  in  this  class  of  goods.  How- 
ever, an  immense  stock  is  not  necessary:  just  a 
good  assortment  of  staples.  But  the  stock 
must  be  closely  and  carefully  watched. 

WHAT  ONE  DRUGGIST  DOES. 

I  know  of  one  druggist  who,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  carries  only  two  or  three  pack- 
ages of  a  kind,  but  seldom  misses  a  sale — and 
he  does  quite  a  business  at  that.  This  is  the 
way  he  does  it:  he  has  a  combination  want 
and  record  book,  kept  apart  especially  for  bio- 
logical purposes.  Every  time  a  package  is  sold 
he  makes  it  a  point  to  jot  the  entry  down  in 
the  book,  and  the  system  is  to  merely  order 
enough  new  goods  to  replace  the  item  sold. 
Thus  is  the  stock  kept  as  nearly  uniform  as 
possible. 

Whenever  an  epidemic  breaks  out,  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  particular  biological  in- 
volved should  be  ordered  at  once.  But  when 
the  demand  ceases,  all  surplus  packages  should 
be  promptly  returned  for  credit.    Occasionally, 
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too,  a  weeding-out  process  should  be  indulged 
in.  Expired  goods  should  not  be  kept  beyond 
the  age  limit. 

In  ordering  biological  products  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  proper  and  specific  des- 
ignations should  be  made.  The  writer  is  in  a 
position  to  know  that  many  orders  reach  the 
jobber  or  manufacturer  in  a  condition  that 
renders  them  anything  but  clear.  I  know  of 
one  case  where  a  druggist  wired  in  for  a  serum 
and  failed  to  specify  "Veterinary."  Of  course 
Human  was  sent,  and  this  was  administered  be- 
fore the  mistake  was  noticed.  The  animal 
died. 

It  is  always  best  to  consult  the  list,  to  make 
sure.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
manufacturers  simplifies  matters  by  listing  bio- 
logicals  by  number,  as  well  as  by  name. 

PUSH    THE    line! 

Next  to  having  the  goods,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  to  let  it  be  known.  The  physi- 
cian and  the  veterinary  surgeon — these,  natur- 
ally, must  be  the  target  for  most  of  the  adver- 
tising. Let  them  know  that  you  are  giving  this 
department  special  attention.  Enlist  the  coop- 
eration of  the  manufacturer;  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  he  can  help  you. 

If  you  are  in  a  good-sized  place,  there  is 
business  to  be  had  from  physicians  and  veter- 
inarians in  surrounding  towns.  There  are 
times,  too,  when  the  general  public  should  come 
in  for  a  few  good  licks,  especially  during  the 
existence  of  an  epidemic.  Urge  the  importance 
of  immunization.  Let  the  public  know  that 
fresh  biologicals  are  kept  on  hand,  and  that 
these  are  all  from  a  reliable  manufacturer. 
The  fact  that  you  are  featuring  products  of 
known  character  and  reliability  will  create  a 
favorable  impression  in  the  public  mind. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  biologicals  constitute  a 


line  that  should  a[)peal  to  the  druggist  from 
both  an  ethical  and  commercial  standpoint. 
True,  some  investment  is  required,  and  there 
are  telegrams,  express  charges,  etc.  But  these 
items  are  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  bio- 
logical products  are  always  returnable  for  ex- 
change or  credit  and  that  under  proper  man- 
agement all  danger  of  ovrrvfrul-in.r  jc  ti^ic 
eliminated. 

When  these  goods  go  direct  from  the  drug 
store  to  the  patient,  there  is  a  nice  profit  re- 
sulting. But  let  it  be  stated  right  here,  and 
most  emphatically,  that  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent 
is  not  enough  on  goods  of  thi=;  character  sold 
to  the  doctor. 

OF  INCREASING  IMPORTANCE. 
By  Eugene  F.  Rimmer. 

The  pharmacist  has  two  avenues  of  disposal 
for  his  merchandise.  One  of  these  is  through 
his  relation  to  the  medical  profession,  and  the 
consequent  filling  of  prescriptions;  the  other  is 
through  direct  contact  with  the  customers 
themselves. 

For  these  reasons  we  should  regard  our  bio- 
logical products  as  belonging  to  two  classes. 
Those  which  might  be  termed  therapeutic 
should  be  disposed  of  only  through  their  legi- 
timate channel,  the  physician.  Others,  such  as 
Lactone,  we  can  advertise  to  the  trade  at  large. 

Those  products  producing  therapeutic  action 
comprise  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  stock, 
but  to  dispose  of  these  products  we  must  neces- 
sarily have  the  confidence  of  our  physicians. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  a  student 
of  bacteriology  in  order  to  be  able  to  handle 
biologicals.  However,  a  little  time  spent  in 
looking  through  a  medical  dictionary  will  be 
found  of  inestimable  value.  To  be  able  to  con- 
verse intelligently  or,  at  least,  to  understand 
the  proper  nomenclature,  must  necessarily  tend 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  NEXT  CONTEST. 

This  department  is  in  the  hands  of  the  big  family  of  Bulletin  readers,  and  the  heartiest  cooperation 
is  earnestly  urged.     The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  contest: 

1.  Where  is  the  proper  place  to  keep  perfumes,  and  what  is  the  be>t  method  of 

displaying  them  ?       Submitted  by  Walter  M.  Chase,  Bangor.  Me. 

2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  secure  a  mailing  list  ?     Submitted  h^  Nora  I.  Mitchell.  SpaHa.  Mich. 

For  the  best  answer  to  either  of  these  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  answers. 
if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Every  answer  must  be  at  least  500  words  long  and 
in  our  hands  by  November  10.  
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to  raise  one  in  the  estimation  of  the  medical 
profession.  And  of  course,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  un- 
derlying principles  must  be  gained,  right  at  the 
start. 

AN  IMPORTANT   POINT. 

There  is  one  point  that  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance and  that  is  this:  we  must  be  positive 
that  Ave  are  dealing  with  a  reputable  firm  when 
we  purchase  biological  products.  In  fact,  more 
so  in  this  line  than  in  any  other  branch  of  mer- 
chandise. Only  standardized  products  should 
be  bought  and  these  should  be  stocked  in  small 
quantities,  the  Stock  being  replenished  often. 

A  stock  should  consist  of  all  the  more  com- 
mon vaccines,  serums  and  antitoxins.  Also  it 
is  a  good  practice  to  carry  a  package  or  two 
of  any  new  product  that  a  reputable  concern 
has  just  introduced.  The  initial  literature  of 
such  a  manufacturer  may  have  interested  the 
doctor,  and  the  ability  to  say:  "Yes,  sir;  here 
is  a  fresh  package  of  that  right  here!"  will 
cause  the  physician  to  think  a  little.  He  will 
say  to  himself,  "Well,  here's  a  fellow  who  is 
on  the  job!" 

After  the  purchase  of  a  stock  of  biological 
products,  there  are  two  points  to  be  considered. 
First,  that  the  manufacturers  recommend  that 
biologicals  be  kept  away  from  light,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  between  35  to  50  degrees,  Fah- 
renheit; secondly,  that  when  the  expiration 
■date  on  the  package  has  been  reached,  the 
goods  should  be  returned  at  once  for  credit  or 
exchange.  It  doesn't  raise  one  a  particle  in  the 
eyes  of  the  physician  to  hand  him  a  package 
on  which  is  printed  a  date  six  months  gone  by. 
Some  physicians  are  careless  themselves,  but 
these  same  physicians  are  apt  to  be  hardest  on 
their  drug  store. 

A  SMALL  REFRIGERATOR  BEST. 

To  keep  the  products  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture entails  but  little  extra  effort.  The  back- 
bar  of  the  soda  fountain  or  the  ice  chest  of  a 
candy  refrigerator — both  can  be  made  to  serve 


admirably.  It  would  be  better  yet  to  buy  a 
small  refrigerator,  place  it  behind  the  prescrip- 
tion case,  and  stock  it  well  with  dependable 
products.  Then  invite  the  doctor  back  and 
watch  him  warm  up!  Physicians  like  these 
marks  of  thoughtful  attention. 

It  is  well  to  keep  on  hand  a  good  supply  of 
literature  relative  to  the  different  biological 
products.  The  manufacturers  are  glad  to  sup- 
ply these  on  request.  An  excellent  idea  is  to 
have  printed  on  the  back  of  prescription  blanks 
furnished  physicians  something  like  this:  "Our 
supply  of  biological  products  is  complete  and 
dependable."  This  would  serve  as  a  double 
advertisement:  as  a  reminder  to  the  physician 
that  you  can  supply  his  wants,  and  as  a  sort  of 
esthetic  stimulant  to  the  patient,  suggesting  to 
him  the  idea  that  you  are  safe,  scientific  and 
trustworthy. 

THE   SECOND  DIVISION. 

The  second  class  of  biological  products, 
those  that  can  be  advertised  to  the  public,  is  not 
so  great.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  im- 
portant grouj) — the  lactic  acid  family.  These 
consist  of  rennin  tablets  for  the  preparation  of 
junket,  and  of  Lactone  tablets  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  buttermilk.  These  can  be  advertised 
for  use  in  the  home,  or  products  made  from 
them  may  be  profitably  dispensed  at  the  soda 
fountain. 

Bacillus  bulgaricus,  cultures  of  a  stronger 
lactic  acid  bacteria,  belong  in  that  class  which 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  writer  of 
prescriptions. 

Biological  products  have  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  They  have  become  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  medicine,  and  consequently  of 
l)harmacy.  Those  in  the  profession  who  are 
particularly  backward  may  be  able  to  side-step 
the  responsibility  for  a  short  time,  but  sooner 
or  later  bacterial  derivatives  must  find  their 
way  into  every  drug  store. 

How  best  to  handle  them  is  therefore  an  ex- 
tremely timely  topic. 


A  REVOLUTION 

IN  ENGLISH  DRUG  STORES 


Berkhamstcd,   Hngland 

[Editor's  Note. — England,  following  Germany's  lead, 
noiv  has  what  is  known  as  a  National  Insurance  law. 
Something  like  fourteen  million  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  are  brought  within  the  scope  of  this  act,  which 
provides  free  medical  attention  and  free  drugs  to  those 
whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  $800  a  year.  Druggists, 
as  well  as  physicians,  opposed  the  passage  of  this  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  it  went  into  effect,  in  spite  of  their  com- 
bined opposition,  eighteen  months  ago.  The  outcome 
has  been  truly  amazing.  Not  only  "chemists"  (as  phar- 
macists are  called  in  England),  but  "medical  men"  as 
well,  have  profited  far  beyond  expectation.  We  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  in  the  article  which 
follows  a  brief  survey  of  the  revolution  which  phar- 
macy has  undergone  during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  interesting  side-lights  on  conditions 
as  they  e.vist  to-day.] 

Eighteen  months  ago  there  were  pharmacies 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  to  which  the 
advent  of  a  prescription  was  a  rare  event. 
Physicians,  with  few  exceptions,  did  their  own 
dispensing,  and  the  pharmacist  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  crumbs  left  over,  which,  in  many 
cases,  amounted  to  practically  none,  for  the 
doctor  supplied  such  sundries  as  wools,  lints, 
bandages,  syringes,  splints,  etc.,  as  well.  But 
on  January  15,  1913,  all  this  was  changed;  and 
from  that  date  a  steady  stream  of  green  papers, 
upon  which  are  written  prescriptions  for  in- 
sured persons,  have  flowed  into  the  pharmacies 
of  the  land. 

These  are  dispensed  and  priced  according  to 
a  tariff  which  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
each  separate  item  in  the  "script"  should  bear 
a  profit,  and  that  in  addition  a  small  fee  for 
doing  the  actual  work  should  also  be  charged. 
The  latter,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  not  large, 
being  twopence,  or  4  cents,  for  a  mixture  up  to 
8  ounces,  and  threepence,  or  6  cents,  beyond, 
with  a  slight  addition  made  to  the  fee  in  the 
case  of  emulsions.  Pills,  ointments,  etc.,  carry 
fees  on  the  same  moderate  scale. 

It  can  easily  be  understood  what  a  revolution 
this  meant  to  the  English  pharmacy,  and  that 
preparations  were  made  to  meet  the  expected 
demand  on  the  time  of  the  pFiarmacist. 

No  figures  are  available  as  to  the  number  of 
scripts,  or  prescriptions,  the  first  year,  but  they 
must  have  amounted  to  manv  millions.     Some 
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stores  in  the  congested  centers  got  as  many  as 
200  a  day ;  in  country  districts  some  got  as  few 

as  five. 

A  THOROUGH  SYSTEM  NECESSARY. 

The  first  great  lesson  we  have  learned  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  the  work  with  any  degree 
of  comfort  or  efficiency  without  a  system,  and 
a  thorough  one,  at  that.  Not  that  English 
druggists  were  as  a  body  unsystematic  before. 
But,  except  in  the  high-class  pharmacies  of  the 
cities,  they  were  not  accustomed  to  rapidly 
handling  large  numbers  of  prescriptions,  and 
there  was  consequently  a  marked  degree  of 
leisureliness  about  their  work,  and  in  many 
instances  a  muddling  method  of  doing  it,  which 
was  not  to  be  commended.  This  is  now  all 
changed.  Not  a  moment  can  now  be  lost,  not 
a  job  left  over  till  another  more  suitable  or 
convenient  time;  and  there  is  no  doubt  this  is 
making  English  pharmacists,  as  a  class,  a 
smarter  and  keener  lot  of  business  men.  This 
is  very  evident  in  their  buying.  Larger  quanti- 
ties can  now  be  bought,  and  stocked,  than  hith- 
erto, and  there  is  consequently  a  searching  of 
price  lists  for  the  lowest  rate  and  best  terms. 

But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  an  exceptional 
experience  to  come  across  a  "live"  society  of 
druggists.  Now  every  association  is  a  hum- 
ming center  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  a 
new  spirit  is  abroad  in  our  midst,  which  argues 
well  for  the  future. 

PRESCRIPTION  CASES  ARRANGED. 

One  feature  of  national  dispensing  is  very 
evident,  as  one  travels  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try. Dispensing  has  been  relegated  to  a  sepa- 
rate, special  department,  instead  of  being  per- 
formed in  the  old-fashioned  way,  behind  the 
cases  in  the  pharmacy.  This  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. If  the  dispensary  is  of  any  size, 
the  making  of  galenicals  can  be  carried  on  in 
it  as  well ;  in  fact  there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  usefulness  of  such  a  department.  But 
not  every  man  can  command  such  a  luxury. 
Most  English  pharmacists  live  over  or  behind 
their  shops,   and   the   furnishing  of   another 
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room  means  an  incursion  into  the  domestic  part 
of  the  house,  and  in  a  small  house  such  a  de- 
parture is  impossible. 

Many  men,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
been  forced  to  construct  a  department  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  shop  itself,  and  it  is  won- 
derful what  a  few  feet  of  space  will  do  in  this 
particular.  There  are  few  pharmacies  where 
a  space,  say,  3  or  4  feet  wide,  by  6  feet  in 
height,  cannot  be  cleared ;  and  this  is  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  nucleus  of  a  small  and  compact 
dispensary.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  keep  a 
big  stock  of  tinctures,  solutions,  etc.,  but  it  will 
be  found  in  practice  that  a  few  dozen  of  four-, 
six-,  twelve-,  and  twenty-ounce  bottles  will  hold 
all  that  are  required  in  a  general  way.  These 
are  labeled  on  the  sides,  and  may  then  be 
packed  into  a  very  small  space,  several  dozen 
occupying  a  space  3  feet  wide  by  3^  feet  in 
height. 

j  THE  WATER-SUPPLY. 

If  there  is  a  water-supply  a  sink  is  a  sine  qua 
non,  although  the  "waste"  may  cause  trouble. 
However,  a  bucket  emptied  occasionally  will 
fill  all  requirements.  The  water-supply,  if  the 
precious  fluid  is  not  laid  on,  is  somewhat 
troublesome.  The  writer  tried  all  methods  of 
providing  for  this,  but  probably  a  2-gallon 
stone  jar  with  sharp-pointed  tap  nozzle  will  be 
found  the  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
always  assuming  the  impossibility  of  getting  a 
supply  laid  on  from  the  main. 

In  all  quick  dispensing,  weighing  must  be 
eliminated  as  much  as  possible,  and  all  soluble 
salt  kept  in  solution.  It  would  seem  rather 
childish  to  mention  this,  it  is  so  self-evident. 
But  the  writer  knows  that  the  practice  of 
weighing  is  still  in  vogue.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  was  in  a  pharmacy  which  handles  many 
dozen  scripts  a  day,  where  every  salt  is  weighed 
for  every  mixture ! 

Even  insoluble  powders,  such  as  bismuth, 
carbonate  of  magnesium,  terpene  hydrate,  etc., 
should  be  kept  in  diffusion,  the  last  named 
suspended  by  means  of  acacia  or  tragacanth. 
"Stock"  mixtures  also  should  be  kept  in  con- 
centrated form  in  such  a  strength  that  a 
drachm  equals  a  dose. 

Constant  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  duplication  of  work.  The  writer's 
rule  is  that  when  he  finds  the  physician  has 
ordered  a  certain  combination  for  three  times 


running,  a  "stock"  is  prepared — not  of  too 
large  a  quantity,  because  it  may  be  dropped 
again.  But  such  a  practice  saves  a  lot  of  time 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  The  same  system  is 
worked  with  powders,  pills,  tablets,  etc.,  and 
much  work  may  be  saved  by  intelligent  antici- 
pation. 

WAITING-ROOMS  PROVIDED. 

Many  pharmacists,  in  addition  to  arranging 
separate  dispensaries,  have  also  provided  wait- 
ing-rooms for  patients,  as  well.  The  Writer  is 
one  of  such,  and  the  room  is  provided  with  a 
gas-fire,  chairs,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  read- 
ing matter.  The  advantage  of  such  a  room  is 
obvious.  Patients  invariably  bring  their  in- 
surance scripts  when  business  is  briskest  in  the 
pharmacy,  and  they  can,  if  necessary,  be 
stowed  away  in  the  waiting-room  till  one  is 
ready  to  attend  to  them.  They  do  not  mind 
this  in  the  least,  especially  in  winter-time,  and 
many  of  them  bring  friends,  so  that  they,  too, 
may  get  a  free  warm  and  read. 

The  writer's  waiting-room  is  immediately 
behind  the  pharmacy  and  opens  from  a  passage 
which  leads  from  it  to  the  dispensary.  His 
method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  He  re- 
mains in  the  shop,  and  his  partner,  or  assistant, 
in  the  dispensary.  As  the  patients  enter  the 
shop,  they  make  their  way  down  the  passage  to 
the  waiting-room.  The  pharmacy  is  connected 
to  the  dispensary  by  a  telephone,  and  a  touch 
on  its  bell  indicates  to  the  one  in  it  that  a 
patient  has  entered  the  waiting-room.  He  then 
opens  a  slide  in  the  wall,  and  takes  the  scripts, 
which  are  dispensed  strictly  in  rotation.  When 
the  mixture  is  finished  it  is  handed  out  through 
again. 

It  has  been  found  better  in  practice  for  work 
to  be  changed,  day  in  and  day  out ;  that  is,  the 
man  in  the  pharmacy  on  Monday  takes  the  dis- 
pensary work  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on.  By  this 
method  variety  is  brought  into  the  work,  and 
a  keener  interest  is  sustained. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  foremost 
thinkers  among  English  pharmacists  believe 
that  the  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  beginning  of  some  kind  of  State 
Medical  Service,  in  which,  of  course,  the  phar- 
macist will  play  no  inconspicuous  part.  He 
therefore  at  present  accepts  the  somewhat 
meager  remuneration  for  his  work,  in  the  hope 
that  it  is  the  earnest  of  something  more  lucra- 
tive in  the  years  to  come. 


A  TELEPHONE 
WINDOW  DISPLAY 


It  sometimes  seems  that  druggists  do  not 
teature  the  telephone  hard  enough.  That  is 
to  say,  they  do  not  employ  direct  methods  of 
connecting  the  telephone  and  their  stores  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

In  advertising,  a  druggist's  first  aim  should 
be  to  make  a  person  think  of  his  store  every 
time  a  medical  need  arises.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  next  step  should  be  to  get  that 
person  to  think  "telephone,"  also.  For  in  this 
day  of  modern  merchandising,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  run  to  the  drug  store  to  get  a 
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direct  results  to  this  window,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  results  followed  in  due  course. 

The  telephone  instruments  which  are  shown 
in  the  picture,  as  well  as  the  large  center-piece, 
etc.,  were  supplied  by  the  telephone  company, 
gratis.  The  center-piece  consisted  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  home  showing  a  lady  at  the  tele- 
phone. Above  were  hung  the  legends:  "It  is 
easy  to  shop  by  'phone;"  "Strict  attention 
given  'phone  orders;"  '"Phone  orders  promptly 
delivered  by  us,"  etc. 

Interspersed  among  the  pictures  were  cards 


bottle  of  liniment,  for  instance.  The  patron 
may  call  up  on  the  'phone,  and  the  liniment 
will  be  sent  promptly  to  the  desired  number. 
This  kind  of  business  should  be  sought  for 
persistently. 

And  by  what  better  method  may  it  be 
brought  to  the  minds  of  the  people  than  by 
making  a  window  display  which  features  the 
telephone  ? 

The  display  which  is  pictured  in  connection 
with  this  article  was  based^  on  the  foregoing 
ideas.  It  produced  a  novel  effect,  in  some 
respects,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  little 
unusual ;  and  while  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace 


stating  how  many  'phones  connected  through 
the  exchange  with  our  store ;  also  showing  the 
desirability  of  using  the  'phone  at  all  times, 
especially  in  bad  weather,  and  epitomizing  its 
advantages  generally.  In  addition  there  were 
two  cut-out  figures  depicted  in  the  act  of  using 
the  telephone,  and  several  banners  and  legends. 
A  great  deal  of  assistance  was  received  from 
the  telephone  company  in  shaping  this  display. 
A  small  motor  was  supplied,  as  well  as  the 
instruments  as  already  stated.  The  conipany 
thought  the  general  idea  so  good  that  it  se- 
cured a  photograpTier  and  had  a  picture  taken 
of  the  window. 


The  True  Story  of  a  Druggist's  Life. 

In  the  brief  autobiography  that  follows,  we  present  an  unusual  document.  The  author,  who  prefers  tj  be 
l^nown  b^  the  plain  initials  A.  K.,  is  still  a  young  man— 35.  From  a  newsboy  on  the  streets  of  Chrisiiania, 
Norway,  in  1890,  to  an  apprenticeship  in  a  little  V/iscomin  store  in  1 895 ;  from  graduation  at  an  American 
college  of  pharmacy  in  1 900  to  full  ownership  of  two  drug  stores  in  1 904,  and  then  retirement  nine  years 
la!ei — all  this,  while  not  impossible  of  accomplishment  for  an})  bright  young  man,  nevertheless  presents  a 
sequence  of  events  which  is  by  no  means  common.  The  narrative  carries  us  into  intimate  contact  with  a  \)oung 
man's  life,  yet  it  is  modestly  and  becomingly  told.      We  are  sure  it  will  prove  interesting. — THE  EDITORS. 


I  arrived  in  this  world  December  2,  1878,  at 
Christiania,  Norway.  If  I  had  been  consulted 
as  to  where  I  wanted  to  be  born,  I  surely 
should  have  chosen  a  warmer  country.  How- 
ever, I  made  quite  a  stay  in  the  land  of  snows, 
and  got  to  be  somewhat  of  a  midnight  son  my- 
self, for  during  the  last  three  years  before 
coming  to  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  I  sold  news- 
papers, and  many  a  Saturday  I  have  dragged 
my  tired  feet  homeward  at  midnight.  I  nearly 
always  felt  that  it  was  worth  while,  though,  for 
my  pockets  held  a  few  crowns  to  hand  over  to 
my  parents. 

My  father  immigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1891, 
and  a  year  later  sent  me  a  ticket  good  for  5000 
miles  over  water  and  land.  I  was  then  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  up  to  that  time  my 
greatest  desire  had  been  to  either  join  the  navy 
or  get  control  of  the  sale  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  my  native  city.  I  had  never 
dared  hope  to  be  a  druggist,  or  apotheker,  as  he 
is  known  in  the  old  country,  but  I  always  loved 
to  be  sent  on  an  errand  to  the  apothek,  even 
though  I  had  to  enter  with  hat  in  hand  and 
wait  respectfully  until  spoken  to!  But  the 
air  of  mystery  surrounding  an  apothecary  shop 
always  appealed  to  me. 

My  voyage  across  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  to  New  York  took  fourteen  days,  and 
from  New  York  to  Wisconsin  four  days  more. 
Like  any  boy  of  fourteen,  I  enjoyed  every  bit 
of  it. 

Two  things  happened  the  day  I  left  Norway: 
one  to  make  me  sad,  the  other  happy.  Taking 
leave  of  my  mother  and  sisters  would  have 
been  hard  enough,  but  my  four-year-old 
brother  died  a  few  hours  before  I  left.  But 
despite  my  sorrow,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a 
wild  wave  of  exultation  when  I  went  to  the 
newspaper  agency  to  settle  up  before  leaving 
and  was  informed  that  I  had  won  a  prize  for 
selling  more  copies  of  a  certain  magazine  than 
any  other  newsboy  in  the  city !    The  prize  was 


five  crowns,  and  I  promptly  turned  it  over  to 
my  mother  to  help  defray  little  brother's 
funeral  expenses. 

When  the  time  came  to  say  "Good-by"  the 
tears  were  giving  me  a  good  hard  fight,  but  I 
fought  them  back,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  mother  not  to  see  me  cry.  How- 
ever, when  the  steamer  began  to  move  out,  the 
tears  came  in  floods.  But  a  boy  does  not  weep 
long,  and  I  soon  found  chums  on  board. 

I  attended  school  that  first  winter  in  Wis- 
consin, but  of  course  not  being  able  to  speak 
English  made  it  slow  going  at  first.  My  seven 
years  at  the  public  schools  in  the  old  country 
helped  wonderfully,  though.  The  first  two 
years  I  worked  on  a-  farm,  in  a  lumber  camp, 
and  in  a  stave  and  heading  mill,  and  attended 
school  a  part  of  the  time. 

Somehow  I  must  have  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  business  men  of  our  little  Wis- 
consin town,  for  a  merchant  told  me  one  day 
that  he  would  like  to  have  me  work  in  his  store, 
after  I  had  had  a  little  more  schooling.  More 
than  that,  one  day  in  October,  1895,  Dr.  B. 
walked  into  my  father's  shop  and  began  in- 
quiring about  me.  Father  gave  all  the  infor- 
mation wanted,  wondering  all  the  while  why 
the  doctor  seemed  so  interested  in  his  boy. 
Then  the  unexpected  happened,  for  the  doctor 
asked  father  how  he  would  like  to  have  me 
work  in  his  drug  store ! 

.  My  father  replied  that  he  had  always  hoped 
to  see  me  employed  in  some  business,  and  that 
if  the  doctor  would  give  me  a  chance  he  would 
be  forever  grateful  to  him. 

When  I  returned  from  school  that  day, 
father  broached  the  subject  to  me,  and  at  first 
I  could  scarcely  believe  the  good  news.  I  had 
visited  the  drug  store  many  times,  and  al- 
though it  did  not  overawe  me  like  the  old 
country  apothek,  it  always  imbued  me  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence ;  moreover  I  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  quiet,  dignified  Dr.  B.     You  can 
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imagine  my  state  of  mind  when  father  told  me 
Dr.  B.  wanted  me  to  come  and  see  him  that 
evening.  I  was  happy,  excited,  uncertain,  and 
almost  afraid  to  credit  my  good  fortune. 
Supper  did  not  taste  right  that  night;  or, 
rather,  I  did  not  taste  much  of  it. 

When  eating  interferes  with  business,  cut 
out  the  eating ! 

At  seven  o'clock  sharp,  I  arrived  at  the  store, 
but  seeing  several  people  inside,  I  passed  by. 
I  came  back  later  and  found  the  doctor  out 
making  a  call.  However,  after  waiting  an 
hour,  I  had  my  audience.  The  doctor  told  me 
quietly  to  sit  down  and  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  his  proposition. 

I  replied  that  I'd  be  only  too  glad  of  the 


Where  I  got  my  start. 

chance,  but  was  afraid  my  English  education 
was  too  limited.  In  fact,  I  could  not  even  talk 
very  good  English.  He  said  he  would  risk  that 
part  of  it.  Then  I  asked  him  why  he  didn't 
pick  out  one  of  the  many  better  educated  boys 
in  town.  He  smiled  and  said  he  did  not  want 
them,  as  most  of  them  had  too  much  girl  on 
their  minds. 

So  I  told  him  that  I  would  try  it  out  for  one 
month,  and  if  I  failed  to  make  good  I  would 
leave.  The  one  month  stretched  into  four 
years. 

My  salary  was  $12  a  month  to  begin  with, 
and  my  day's  work  began  at  G  a.m.  and  lasted 
until  nine  or  ten  at  night. 


Right  here  I  might  outline  briefly  what  my 
work  consisted  of.  Every  morning  at  six,  ex- 
cept Sundays,  I  fed  and  brushed  the  doctor's 
team  and  milked  his  cow.  I  then  opened  the 
store,  carried  in  wood,  swept  out,  and  dusted 
the  show-cases.  About  seven  or  a  little  later, 
the  doctor  would  show  up  and  be  busy  in  his 
office  attending  to  patients.  About  ten  he 
would  ask  me  to  hitch  up  his  team,  and  while 
he  was  making  country  calls  the  store  was  en- 
tirely in  my  charge. 

In  explanation,  I  might  state  that  it  was  the 
only  drug  store  in  town,  and  Dr.  B.  the  only 
physician. 

When  the  doctor  returned,  I  would  take  care 
of  the  team ;  in  fact,  I  always  did  except  Sun- 
days, and  then  I  didn't  even  need  to  show  up 
at  the  store. 

It  was  quite  embarrassing  work,  waiting  on 
customers  at  first,  for  I  was  rather  sensitive 
about  my  imperfect  English.  However,  most 
people  were  very  kind  and  friendly,  although 
there  was  some  little  jealousy  among  the  boys. 
Dr.  B.  gave  me  a  little  talk  the  first  day,  and 
I  still  remember  it  plainly ;  in  fact,  I  have  given 
the  same  talk  to  every  boy  who  ever  worked 
for  me.  He  explained  how  diflferent  a  drug 
store  was  from  any  other  store,  and  how  things 
that  were  said  or  happened  there  must  go  no 
further ;  never  to  give  out  any  information  re- 
garding patients  or  prescriptions.  Also  he 
spoke  of  the  language  one  ought  to  use  in  a 
drug  store ;  that  one  never  ought  to  use  slang 
or  indulge  in  risky  jokes. 

On  one  of  the  first  days  in  the  store  a  young 
man  walked  in  briskly,  and  called  for  one  yard 
of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  For  a  minute  he  had 
me  going ;  then  I  tumbled,  and  told  him  thrtt  we 
could  not  sell  it  in  such  small  quantitit 

It  was  pretty  stiff  work  the  first  few  monliis, 
for  Dr.  B.  had  a  large  country  practice  and  I 
was  left  alone  most  of  the  time.  So  you  sec  I 
had  no  one  to  go  to  for  information ;  and  even 
when  he  was  there  the  office  work  kept  him 
busy.  However,  I  found  a  way  out,  for  we 
had  a  good  pharmaceutical  and  medical  library, 
and  I  made  good  use  of  it. 

I  presume  every  druggist  remembers  plainly 
the  first  job  he  was  put  to  in  the  store.  Mine 
was  washing  a  large  batch  of  prescription  bot- 
tles. In  those  days  we  didn't  buy  botUes 
washed,  corked,  and  sterilized.  They  were 
packed  in  dirty  straw.    Of  course,  being  green. 
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I  dumped  the  bottles  into  a  big  wooden  pail 
and  poured  water  on  them.  Well,  you  have  all 
been  there,  probably,  and  know  what  happened. 
Most  of  the  straw  seemed  to  have  gotten  inside 
of  the  bottles,  and  it  stuck  like  glue.  The  next 
time  I  shook  out  the  straw  before  putting  the 
bottles  in  water. 

Out  of  the  $12  a  month  I  paid  $7  to  my 
parents — mother  and  my  sisters  had  joined 
us  meanwhile — for  board,  and  the  rest  went 
for  clothes  and  shoes.  After  three  months  my 
salary  was  raised  to  $15  a  month,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  $18.  Pretty  small  salary; 
but  those  were  hard  times  ('94,  '95,  and  '90), 
and  boys  didn't  dress  quite  as  well  in  those 
days  as  they  do  to-day.  I  managed  to  save  a 
little  money,  even.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
board  cost  me  $10  a  month  the  second  year. 

After  the  first  year  a  course  in  pharmacy 
was  my  one  big  ambition,  and  I  knew  that  I 
should  have  to  provide  the  money  for  it  my- 
self. I  was  considered  stingy  by  some  of  the 
boys;  others  admired  my  grit  and  told  me  to 
stick  to  it. 

An  old  German  professor  used  to  frequent 
the  store  and  became  a  very  kind  friend  of 
mine.  I  told  him  of  my  lack  of  English  edu- 
cation and  he  advised  me  to  read  good  books, 
saying  I  would  derive  more  benefit  from  them 
than  from  any  other  study.  He  put  me 
through  a  course  of  English  literature,  which 
was  of  great  benefit  to  me,  as  I  have  never 
gotten  over  the  book  habit. 

But  I  did  not  neglect  my  pharmaceutical 
studies.  Many  a  winter  night  I  have  sat  in 
my  bedroom  with  my  father's  fur  coat  on  to 
keep  warm,  studying  Attfield's  Chemistry  and 
other  text-books.  A  brass  band  was  organized 
in  our  town  and  I  would  like  to  have  joined  it, 
but  the  doctor  advised  against  such  a  course, 
so  I  stayed  out. 

The  third  year  I  received  $23  a  month,  and 
I  had  a  nice  little  bank  account.  I  wanted  a 
bicycle  pretty  badly,  but  when  I  asked  Dr.  B.'s 
advice  in  the  matter,  he  told  me  to  put  my 
money  into  something  that  would  make  more 
money.  The  doctor  was  a  man  of  the  Russell 
Sage  type. 

My  work  was  getting  heavier  every  year, 
and  many  times  I  had  so-called  friends  tell  me 
they  wouldn't  work  as  hard  as  I  did  for  twice 
the  salary.  But  I  liked  pharmacy,  and  I  did 
the  other  work  to  hold  my  job  and  get  the  ex- 
perience. 


The  fourth  year  my  salary  was  $25  a  month, 
and  by  this  time  I  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
time  to  come  when  I  might  go  to  college.  I 
studied  catalogues  from  different  colleges  of 
pharmacy,  talked  pharmacy  during  the  day  and 
dreamed  of  it  at  night. 

By  September,  1899,  I  had  saved  $285,  and 
I  decided  to  make  for  Highland  Park  College, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  worked  in  the  store  up 
to  nine  o'clock  of  the  day  I  left,  packed  my 
trunk,  changed  my  clothes,  bade  "Good-by"  to 
friends  and  family  and  took  the  noon  train  for 
Des  Moines. 

I  arrived  at  Highland  Park  College  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  and  matriculated  in  the  pharmacy  de- 
partment. I  engaged  a  room  in  one  of  the  dor- 
mitories called  Lowell  Hall,  and  took  my  meals 
in  the  college  dining-hall.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents arranged  for  room  and  board  outside,  but 
I  wanted  to  let  the  real  college  spirit  soak  in 
and  dominate,  and  to  do  that  one  must  be  on 
the  grounds.  I  had  recently  read  "Tom  Brown 
at  Oxford,"  and  college  life  meant  much  more 
to  me  than  plugging. 

I  took  the  two-year  course,  but  did  not  take 
any  vacation  between  the  two  years.  It  was 
continuous  work  up  to  graduation. 

Our  faculty  was  composed  of  some  very 
strong  men  who  were  making  instruction  in 
pharmacy  and  allied  branches  their  life-work. 
I  couldn't  understand  how  any  one  could  fail 
to  learn  chemistry  under  Dr.  Macey,  the  dean. 
(He  died  about  three  years  ago.)  Dr.  Scott, 
in  botany  and  histology,  was  a  large  Kentuck- 
ian  who  could  make  even  botany  interesting  to 
a  bunch  of  young  fellows.  Professor  Smith, 
in  pharmacy,  was  a  man  loved  by  every  stu- 
dent. In  addition  to  his  theory,  he  had  about 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  a  large  Chicago 
pharmacy.  He  had  to  give  up  teaching  some 
years  later,  on  account  of  failing  health,  and 
he  obtained  a  position — outside  work,  I  un- 
derstand— with  Parke,  Davis  &  Company,  He 
is  now  located  at  Milwaukee,  and  I  believe  he 
teaches  a  few  hours  a  week  at  Marquette. 

Our  class  was  much  larger  than  the  senior 
class,  so  there  was  no  hazing. 

My  first  roommate  was  a  young  man  from 
Nebraska.  He  was  a  bright  fellow,  but  he  got 
homesick  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter, saying  that  he  was  "going  home  to  Mol- 
lie."  Then  a  young  man  from  Hartland,  Wis- 
consin, joined  me,  and  we  roomed  together  to 
the  finish. 
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We  had  a  good  football  team  that  first  year, 
and  some  of  my  classmates  made  the  team, 
consequently  we  were  pretty  strong  for  the 
game. 

We  had  a  glee  club,  mandolin  club,  orches- 
tra, brass  band,  and  two  debating  societies. 
About  a  thousand  students  were  registered,  and 
in  the  pharmacy  department  there  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  college  life  was  an 
education  in  itself,  and  I  shall  always  consider 
my  college  days  the  happiest  of  mv  younger 
life. 

Besides  the  regular  work,  I  took  some  work 
in  the  short  course,  and  I  joined  a  quiz  class 
with  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  progressive  stu- 
dents. After  having  been  at  college  six 
months  I  took  the  Iowa  State  Board  examina- 
tion and  passed  with  a  mark  of  86. 

Then  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  quit  college 


and  go  to  work,  for  1  could  register  on  my 
Iowa  certificate  in  Wisconsin.  But  my  better 
judgment  prevailed,  and  I  stuck  to  the  finish. 

It  took  nearly  a  week  after  the  examination 
to  get  our  standings,  A  young  man  named 
Collins,  of  the  short  course,  called  at  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  to 
see  if  he  had  passed.  The  secretary  was  a  big, 
gruff  man,  and  he  barked  at  Collins,  wanting 
to  know  his  name  and  where  he  was  from. 
Collins  told  him  and  received  this  reply: 

"No,  by  God,  you  didn't  pass!  But  there 
were  a  couple  of  Swedes  from  your  school  who 
raised  hell  with  our  schedule." 

The  "two  Swedes"  turned  out  to  be  my 
roommate  and  myself.  We  had  the  highest 
standings  out  of  sixty-three,  and  only  twenty - 
one  passed ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


WINDOW  DISPLAYS 
AND  BASIC  PRINCIPLES 


Read  before  the  Maine 
Pharmaceutical  Association 


In  making  a  display  effective,  whether  a 
store  or  window  display,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  constantly  the  psychological  effect  of  the 
vision  over  the  reasoning  powers. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  the  voice  plus 
the  vision  are  the  direct  channels  to  the  reason- 
ing powers,  and  in  appealing  through  the 
vision  we  must  make  the  announcements  at  the 
speed  of  voice  delivery,  that  the  vision  and 
reasoning  powers  may  complete  the  subject  to- 
gether. 

Effective  advertising  does  this  in  whatever 
capacity  it  is  used. 

The  secret  is  to  so  display  the  subject  that 
the  vision  will  communicate  to  the  reasoning 
powers  the  object  displayed  before  the  con- 
clusions have  been  made  by  the  mind. 

Too  much  display  permits  the  mind  to  draw 
its  conclusions  before  the  vision  has  fully  re- 
ported the  object  for  consideration.  And  ex- 
aggerated display  causes  the  vision  to  report  to 
the  mind  a  suspicion  at  such  an  overaggressive 
attack,  and  the  mind  is  apt  to  conclude  un- 
favorably. 

The  object  of  display  is  to  leave  a  favorable 


By  C.  L.  DRAKE 

impression  on  the  mind  and  teach  a  lasting 
lesson  as  impressively  as  the  voice  would  do  it, 
if  used  properly. 

THE  SUBJECT  AND  THE  STORY. 

This  can  only  be  done  when  the  vision  and 
mind  work  together  and  the  vision  reports  the 
object  to  the  mind  before  the  mind  draws  its 
conclusions. 

We  now  understand  the  secret  of  eflFective 
display;  and  unless  these  facts  are  borne  in 
mind  much  of  the  material  used  will  remain 
ineffective. 

The  inside  of  the  store  is  the  place  to  tell  the 
story.  The  window  is  the  place  to  announce 
the  subject. 

The  window  display  then  becomes  the  most 
important  factor  in  arresting  the  vision  long 
enough  to  impress  the  mind. 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  let  us  consider 
how  we  may  appeal  most  effectively,  through 
the  vision,  to  the  reasoning  powers  and  get  a 
favorable  consideration  in  a  window  display. 

First,  we  must  always  remember  that  the 
passer-by  whose  attention  is  worth  attracting 
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is  one  who  is  in  pursuit  of  a  definite  object, 
and  therefore  intent  upon  his  subject. 

We  must  therefore  arrest  his  vision  by  a 
modest  announcement  that  can  be  instantly 
communicated  to  the  mind,  and  favorably  re- 
ported upon  while  the  person  is  passing  the 
window. 

Then  we  will  adopt  this  simple  rule :  before 
making  the  trim,  we  will  say  with  our  voice 
what  we  wish  to  announce  to  a  passer-by,  and 
use  only  the  words  that  will  completely 
describe  the  whole  subject  and  object  during 
the  time  it  takes  to  pass  by  the  window. 

Then  illustrate  to  the  vision  the  subject  so 
vividly  and  concisely  that  the  vision  of  the 
passer  will  report  favorably  to  his  mind  the 
very  subject  you  have  declared  your  intentions 
to  convey. 

ARRESTED  AND  IMPRESSED. 

By  doing  this,  you  will  have  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  the  passer  long  enough  to  effectively 
impress  his  mind  with  the  subject,  and  his 
reasoning  powers  will  do  the  rest,  which  will 


ultimately  result  in  his  purchasing  his  next  re- 
quirements at  your  store. 

True  art  is  just  a  suggestion  to  the  vision, 
a  communication  of  an  impression  to  the  mind. 
The  mind  is  fertile  enough  to  form  its  own 
picture  according  to  its  intelligence.  The 
artist  makes  an  error  by  trying  to  put  the  detail 
of  a  photograph  in  a  piece  of  art. 

It  is  the  same  with  window  displays.  The 
decorator  makes  an  error  in  trying  to  tell  the 
entire  story,  when  a  suggestion  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

The  human  mind  must  always  be  left  free  to 
reason  for  itself,  and  our  display  must  do  the 
reasoning  if  we  wish  it  to  be  effective  and  con- 
vincing. 

In  other  words,  impress  the  vision  favorably 
and  the  vision  will  instantly  communicate  the 
impression  to  the  mind ;  the  mind  will  reason 
the  matter  out  in  its  own  way  and  draw  its 
own  conclusions. 

You  will  then  have  accomplished  the  object 
sought,  and  the  desired  results  must  necessarily 
follow. 


ARRANGING  THE 
PERFUME  DEPARTMENT 


By  F.  STANDISH 


The  feminine  shopper  has  a  psychology  all 
her  own,  and  we  must  admit  that  of  all  mer- 
chants the  department  store  people  seem  to 
have  gained  the  deepest  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  her  mind.  Some  of  their  methods  of 
tempting  her  to  part  with  her  money  might  be 
of  benefit  to  the  druggist  who  wants  to  work 
up  his  perfume  trade. 

That  perfumes  are  recognized  by  the  depart- 
ment stores  to  be  luxuries,  pure  and  simple,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  always 
displayed  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  store, 
along  with  equally  unnecessary  but  popular 
trinkets,  such  as  vanity  cases,  fancy  pins, 
strings  of  beads,  etc. 

Not  only  is  the  perfume  department  placed 
where  the  shopper  is  compelled  to  see  it,  but  a 
great  many  of  the  perfume  bottles  are  on  the 
counter,  within  easy  reach.  Very  often,  too, 
there  is  a  tray  of  samples,  free  for  the  taking, 


thus  appealing  to  that  streak  in  human  nature 
which  is  always  pleased  to  get  something  for 
nothing. 

Whether  it  is  best  for  the  druggist  to  put  his 
perfume  department  next  the  entrance  depends 
somewhat  on  the  size  of  his  store.  If  the  sale 
of  perfumes  were  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  loca- 
tion; but  in  many  stores  this  place  is  devoted 
to  the  candy  and  cigar  counters,  because  these 
lines  have  proved  themselves  to  be  more  profit- 
able. 

NEAR  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

It  has  been  found  wise  in  some  stores  to  con- 
trive so  that  the  perfume  display  shall  be  some- 
where near  the  soda  fountain,  as  so  many 
women  and  girls  will  notice  the  goods  and  be 
attracted  by  them  while  they  are  consuming 
their  sodas. 

One  drug  store  which  has  two  entrances  on 
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the  same  street,  caused  by  a  stairway  leading  to 
offices  on  the  second  floor,  makes  use  of  its 
peculiar  arrangement  most  admirably.  One 
entrance  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  floor-  and 
wall-cases  filled  with  cigars,  tobacco,  etc.  The 
second  entrance  has  candy  on  one  side,  and 
perfumes  and  toilet  goods  on  the  other.  This 
store  has  encouraged  the  public  to  use  it  as  a 
meeting  place,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see 
the  entrance  into  the  cigar  department  filled 
with  men,  and  the  candy  and  perfume  depart- 
ment filled  with  women  and  girls.    Especially 


nail  powder  she  asked  for,  he  can  ask  her  if  she 
is  familiar  with  the  new  odor,  offering  her  a 
whiff  from  the  glass  stopper  of  the  botUe.  and 
in  many  cases  make  two  sales  as  easily  as  one. 

A  "ladies'  department." 
In  a  certain  store  which  features  its  per- 
fumes to  quite  an  extent,  there  is  what  might 
almost  be  called  a  "ladies'  department."  In 
two  large  show-cases  are  to  be  found  almost 
everything  which  pertains  to  their  interest  that 
is  ever  carried  in  a  drug  store.    The  cases  are 


Perfume  and  toilet  goods  display  iii  the  store  of  the  Glass  Dnur  Co.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


is  this  true  just  about  theatre  time  in  the  even- 
ing. The  result  is  that  all  three  of  these  de- 
partments do  a  very  flourishing  business. 

The  sale  of  perfumes  is  indissolubly  linked 
with  the  sale  of  toilet  goods.  The  two  seem 
to  go  together.  For  this  reason,  in  stores 
which  do  not  carry  a  large  stock  of  perfumes, 
what  stock  is  carried  is  generally  displayed  on 
or  in  the  same  case  with  the  face  powders, 
fancy  soaps,  and  so  on. 

It  is  easy  for  the  clerk  to«^ake  one  line  draw 
sales  for  the  other,  when  they  are  thus  com- 
bined.    While  he  is  selling  his  customer  the 


"angle,"  or  horseshoe,  in  shape,  and  are  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  they  form  a  hollow  square. 
with  a  break  on  one  side  just  wide  enough  for 
the  clerk  to  pass  through. 

In  the  middle  of  this  enclosure  is  a  row  of 
center  shelving,  with  drawers  at  the  bottom 
which  are  used  for  surplus  stock.  The  top  of 
the  shelving,  which  is  only  about  four  feet 
high,  is  used  for  displaying  bottles  of  toilet 
waters.  The  tops  of  the  show-cases  themselves 
are  used  in  the  same  manner,  artistic  groups  of 
perfume  bottles,  display  jars  containing  powder 
puffs,  Parisian  ivory  novelties,  etc.,  being  ar- 
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ranged  with  due  regard  to  the  goods  shown 
just  below  in  the  show-cases. 

One  display  leads  the  customer  on  to  the 
next.  The  whole  department  is  compact,  and 
is  easily  handled  by  one  clerk,  most  of  the  time. 

Another  arrangement  of  this  department, 
and  one  which  would  be  better  adapted  to  a 
long  narrow  store,  is  to  show  the  toilet  waters 
and  bulk  perfumes  in  a  wall-case,  with  the 
toilet  goods  in  a  floor-case  just  in  front  of  it. 

There  are  many  good  styles  of  wall-cases 


adding  an  air  of  elegance  to  the  store  appear- 
ance. It  has  a  large  mirror  in  the  center,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  mirror  there  are  display 
compartments,  with  glass  shelves  about  three 
inches  wide,  for  perfumes  and  toilet  waters. 
The  many-colored  waters  show  up  well  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  and  help  call  attention  to  the 
perfume  department  itself.  These  compart- 
ments are,  of  course,  supplied  with  glass  doors. 
Of  the  many  floor-cases  which  can  be  used 
to  display  the  perfume  stock,  the  all-plate-glass 


Showine  perfumes  and  toilet  goods  inside  the  hollow  square  arrangement,  the  row  of  pillars  being  in  the  middle  of  the  store. 


suitable  for  perfume  display;  some  simple,  even 
severe  in  design;  others  elaborate  and  ornate. 
In  the  latter  class  are  the  wall-cases  which  have 
at  intervals  sections  which  jut  out  about  a  foot 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  line-up.  These  sections 
have  leaded  glass  doors,  and  constitute  a  thor- 
oughly harmonious  setting  for  a  rich  display 
of  perfumery. 

THE  FRONT  OF  THE  CASE. 

Along  with  wall-cases  for  perfume  display 
must  be  mentioned  the  combination  prescrip- 
tion partition  and  wall-case.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  fixture   in  a  drug  store, 


type  is  the  most  striking.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent styles  of  plate-glass  cases  to  choose 
from,  with  their  various  kinds  of  bases,  shelf 
arrangements,  etc. 

But  no  matter  what  fixture  perfumes  are 
displayed  in,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  bottles 
in  orderly  array,  and  to  keep  both  the  bottles 
and  the  glass  shelves,  as  well  as  the  case  itself, 
always  polished  to  the  shining  point.  The 
goods  are  attractive  in  shape  and  color,  and 
seem  to  demand  surroundings  of  cleanliness 
and  brilliance  to  harmonize. 

It  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  perfume  display 
to  have  electric  lights  in  the  case. 


.-jf'^' 


216  DRUGGISTS  AND 
THEIR  PERCENTAGES 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
based  on  post-card  canvasses. 

In  April  and  March  we  took  up  the  matter 
of  prescription  pricing,  and  in  June  we  pub- 
lished an  analysis  of  data  supplied  by  our  read- 
ers, under  the  heading  "327  Druggists  and  the 
Soda  Fountain."  We  are  now  taking  up  a  sub- 
ject within  which  lurks  more  significance  to 
the  square  inch  than  any  other  connected  with 
the  drug  business,  and  one  in  which,  it  would 
appear,  less  interest  is  displayed  than  on  the 
other  occasions.  This  judgment  is  based  on 
the  number  of  responses  received. 

In  each  case  we  sent  out  500  return  cards. 
On  prescription  pricing  we  received  272  re- 
plies ;  on  matters  connected  with  the  soda  foun- 
tain, 327  replies;  in  the  canvass  concerning 
which  we  are  now  writing,  216  replies. 

Here  are  the  questions  we  asked: 

1.  What  proportion  of  your  annual  sales  is  repre- 
sented by  rent? 

2.  What  proportion  of  your  annual  sales  is  repre- 
sented by  clerk  hire? 

3.  How  many  times  a  year  is  your  investment  in 
stock  turned  over? 

Cards  were  sent  into  every  State  in  the 
Union.  No  responses  were  received  from  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Wyoming,  Arkansas,  New 
Hampshire,  or  Idaho.  There  were  4  from 
Nevada,  14  from  Pennsylvania,  2  from  Okla- 
homa, 7  from  Washington,  8  from  Oregon,  6 
from  Nebraska,  10  from  California,  6  from 
Kansas,  1  from  West  Virginia,  11  from  Illi- 
nois, 6  from  New  Jersey,  4  from  South  Da- 
kota, 14  from  New  York,  3  from  Louisiana,  3 
from  Utah,  4  from  Minnesota,  11  from  Massa- 
chusetts, 2  from  Maryland,  5  from  Texas,  10 
from  Wisconsin,  2  from  Rhode  Island,  14 
from  Indiana,  4  from  Maine,  2  from  Montana, 
10  from  Iowa,  9  from  Michigan,  2  from  New 
Mexico,  3  from  Georgia,  9  from  Connecticut, 
8  from  Ohio,  6  from  Missouri,  6  from  Ver- 
mont, 2  from  Virginia,  2  from  Colorado,  and 
4  from  North  Dakota. 

These  cards  were  sent  out  almost  at  random, 
care  being  taken,  however,  to  so  apportion 
them  that  each  State  should  receive  its  quota 
according  to  size  or  relative  importance. 


THE  DRUGGIST  AND  HIS  RENT. 

Taking  up  first  the  matter  of  rent,  we  find. 
as  might  be  expected,  a  wide  disparity.  The 
figures  range  from  1^  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
—leaving  out  of  account  23  proprietors  who 
claim  to  be  paying  no  rent  at  all,  because  they 
own  their  buildings,  and  one  firm  which 
sets  its  rent  figure  at  .0017  per  cent,  for  the 
reason  that  a  large  part  of  its  business  is 
wholesale,  and  expenses  are  pro  rated. 

Before  going  any  farther  it  might  be  well 
to  stop  long  enough  to  say  that,  in  theor>'. 
every  drug  store  should  pay  rent.  If  the  pro- 
prietor owns  the  building,  a  fair  rental  should 
be  paid  to  the  owner,  just  the  same  as  it  should 
be  paid  to  John  Laivell,  in  case  John  owns  the 
building.  Under  any  other  conditions,  how  is 
so  essential  an  item  to  be  provided  for,  when 
it  comes  to  keeping  the  books?  Unless  the 
proper  entries  are  made  in  a  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem, it  is  extremely  easy  to  become  confused 
and  deceived  in  regard  to  net  profits. 

"Render  unto  Caesar,"  etc.  If  Caesar  hap- 
pens to  be  John  Smith,  Ph.G.,  so  much  tlu- 
better  for  Smith. 

A  tabulation  of  the  cards  shows  this:  One 
druggist  sets  the  figure  at  1^  per  cent;  1  at 
1  6/10  per  cent;  3  at  1  8/10  per  cent;  2  at 
1  4/5  per  cent;  10  at  2  per  cent;  18  at  2yi  per 
cent;  21  at  3  per  cent;  15  at  3  1/3  per  cent;  18 
at  35^  per  cent;  26  at  4  per  cent;  6  at  4J^  per 
cent;  20  at  5  per  cent;  4  at  5^  per  cent;  14  at 
6  per  cent;  8  at  7  per  cent;  6  at  7 J/2  per  cent; 
6  at  8  per  cent;  2  at  9  per  cent;  1  at  9 5-^  per 
cent;  8  at  10  per  cent;  1  at  11^2  per  cent;  and 
1  at  15  per  cent. 

ASCERTAINING  THE  AVERAGE. 

Now  this  jumble  of  figures  means  absolutely 
nothing,  in  one  way.  Should  we  go  to  the 
trouble  of  footing  up  the  different  amounts, 
fractions  and  all,  and  find  the  average  rent  paid 
by  192  druggists,  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States,  to  represent  4.5  per  cent  of  gross  sales. 
we  might  still  be  far  short  of  establishing  a 
figure  which  should  in  any  sense  serve  as  a 
model.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  drug- 
gists are  not  enough ;  the  data  isn't  sufficiently 
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comprehensive.  We  want  that  fact  under- 
stood: we  are  making  no  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  exact  amount  that  the  aforesaid  John 
Smith  should  pay  himself  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  and  hopeful  month. 

However,  such  an  array  of  numerals  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting.  To  learn  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing — that  always  finds  a  ready  ear. 

How  much  should  be  paid  for  rent?  The 
Bulletin,  seven  years  ago,  set  the  figure  at  5 
per  cent — under  ordinary  circumstances.  Note 
the  saving  clause. 

For  conditions  vary.  Referring  again  to 
our  cards,  the  man  paying  15  per  cent  of  sales 
for  rent  may  be  making  more  money  than  the 
man  who  pays  1  4/5  per  cent.  And  he  prob- 
ably is ;  for  one  of  those  paying  1  4/5  per  cent 
writes  in  the  "remarks"  space  on  the  card: 
"Have  been  here  20  years  and  have  failed  to 
make  money.  About  the  only  enjoyment  I  get 
out  of  the  drug  business  is  reading  the  Bul- 
letin." 

Thank  you! 

WHAT  OTHERS  FIND. 

System,  the  magazine  of  business,  estimates 
the  average  rental  in  the  drug  trade  at  4.02 
per  cent.  The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  made  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
retail  shoe  business  and  found  that  rentals  ran 
all  the  way  from  1.8  per  cent  to  14.6  per  cent, 
with  the  average  about  5  per  cent. 

So,  after  all,  the  distillate  obtained  from 
our  192  cards — 4.5  per  cent — isn't  far  off.  If 
we  had  been  able  to  get  into  our  calculations 
the  entire  216  cards;  had  been  able  to  include 
those  who  ought  to  have  paid  rent  to  them- 
selves and  didn't,  it  is  much  more  than  likely 
that  we  would  have  rounded  out  our  5  per 
cent. 

At  any  rate,  we  still  stand  pat.  Five  per 
cent  is  the  average.  But  whether  that  is  the 
amount  you  ought  to  pay — that  is  altogether 
another  matter.  We  refer  you  again  to  the 
saving  clause. 

THE  SECOND  QUESTION. 

When  we  get  to  our  second  question  we  en- 
counter no  end  of  difficulty.  Answers  are  fre- 
quently either  too  vague  or  too  explanatory. 
For  instance,  one  man,  whose  rental  percentage 
is  stated  to  be  2  per  cent,  claims  that  his  clerk 
hire  costs  him  19   per  cent;  while  a  certain 


Western  firm  states  it  thus:  "14  per  cent,  in- 
cluding salaries  of  both  partners." 

Now,  in  the  first  case  instanced,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  out  of  every  dollar  taken  in 
the  proprietor  would  permit  his  clerks  to  get 
away  with  19  cents — not  if  he  knew  it.  But 
here  it  is,  set  down  in  cold  figures,  without 
comment.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  proprietor  has  included  his  own  salary? 
Yet  he  does  not  say  so ;  and  even  if  he  did,  how 
are  we  to  separate  salaries  of  clerks  from  that 
of  the  proprietor? 

FOR  CLERK   HIRE  ONLY. 

Question  number  2  called  for  percentage  of 
clerk  hire  only.  So  we  must  go  over  the  cards 
again  and  subject  them  to  a  process  of  elim- 
ination. 

Without  comment  we  will  state  that  the 
average  percentage,  based  on  our  cards,  is  9.14. 
In  all  fairness,  however,  let  it  be  stated  that 
we  have  been  able  to  use  only  136  of  the  re- 
sponses to  question  number  2. 

In  answering  question  number  3  (How 
many  times  a  year  is  your  investment  in  stock 
turned  over?)  one  druggist  writes  as  follows: 
"This  varies.  A  part  of  the  stock  is  turned 
several  times,  while  some  is  not  turned  at  all 
in  several  years.  To  me  it  seems  impossible  to 
turn  the  entire  stock  in  a  year's  time." 

Too  true.  The  drug  business  would  be  a 
fine  business  if  the  entire  stock  could  be  flopped 
over  from  one  to  seven  times  a  year.  No  old 
stock  would  be  anywhere  in  evidence,  and 
"stickers"  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  a  faint, 
distant  memory,  possibly. 

One  druggist  meets  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion very  adroitly.  His  answer  reads:  "Three 
times,  net,  monetary." 

This  man's  entire  card  is  interesting.  In  the 
space  reserved  for  remarks  we  find  this: 
"Gross  profits  should  equal  40  per  cent  of  the 
sales;  expenses  should  not  be  much  in  excess 
of  25  per  cent." 

This  proprietor  is  an  advanced  student  of 
the  science  of  business  and,  it  might  be  added, 
is  highly  successful.    His  figures  are  correct. 

THE  RESULT  IN  BRIEF. 

Here  is  the  way  responses  to  question  num- 
ber 3  run :  4  druggists  turn  their  stock  once ; 
one  druggist,  a  little  better  than  once  and  a 
half;  38,  twice;  28,  two  and  a  half  times;  46, 
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three  times;  18,  three  and  a  half  times;  30, 
four  times;  2,  four  and  a  half  times;  11,  five 
times ;  9,  six  times ;  and  4,  seven  times. 

Based  on  these  figures,  the  average  turnover 
is  3.2  times. 

Three  and  two-tenths  times  is  a  trifle  heavy. 
Business  experts  have  been  in  the  habit  of  stat- 
ing the  ratio  of  turnover  to  be  between  two 
and  three  times,  and  nearer  three  than  two. 
A  stock  turnover  of  seven  times  is  abnormal ; 
almost  acrobatic.  We  do  not  question  that  it  is 
done ;  we  merely  want  to  say  that  the  man  who 
does   it   is  extremelv  fortunate.     Four  cards 


chronicle  an  annual  turnover  of  seven  luncb, 
and  a  peculiar  coincidence  is  that  tbriv  f.f  these 
cards  are  from  one  Stai 

In  conclusion,  without  frills  or  sermonizing, 
let  us  bring  the  result  of  f.ur  mnv^x^  tr.  ••  Vi..?,,? 
The  summary  runs  thu 

The  average  rent  paid   by    1U2   druggists. 
scattered  throughout  the  United  Stn*—    -.— • 
sents  4.5  per  cent  of  gross  sales. 

The  average  clerk-hire  paid  by  la* 
gists  is  found  to  be  9.14  per  cent. 

The  average  turnover,  based  on  figures  sup- 
plied by  191  druggists,  is  3.2  times. 


RECENT  ADVANCES  IN 
PHARMACEUTICAL  MACHINERY 


Although  millions  of  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trade 
and  the  public  each  year,  very  few  persons  have 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  made.  The  man  who  takes  a  pill  or  tablet 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  processes 


Automatic  tablet  triturate  and  hyiKKlenuic  tabk  t   iiKuliinr.     This 
apparatus  will  do  the  work  formerly  performed  by  ten  operators. 

the  little  granule  or  disc  has  been  put  through 
before  it  reaches  its  ultimate  destination. 

We  frequently  read  of  the  marvelous  ma- 
chines which  weave  our  frbrics  and  make  our 
shoes,  and  the  almost  human  pieces  of  mech- 
anism that  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  our 
daily  existence,  but  we  hear  but  little  of  the 
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utilization  of  mechanical  aids  in  the  medi- 
cine industry.  The  preparation  of  medicinal 
products  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a 
mystery  to  the  uninitiated  and  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  cloak  of  secrecy.  This  has 
been  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not 
the  proper  thing  for  a  person  to  know  what  he 
is  taking;  but  we  are  now  living  in  a  perio<l 
when  people  ask  questions. 

To  describe  all  the  inventions  in  this  field 
would  be  impossible  in  an  article  of  this  naturi- 
and  only  the  most  important  and  recent  devices 
can  be  noted. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  PILL  MACHINE. 

The  automatic  pill  machine  takes  the  raw 
material  and  turns  out  completely  and  perfectly 
finished  pills,  either  round  or  oval;  and  by  a 
recently  improved  attachment  will  also  turn 
out  tablet-shaped  pills  as  well.  This  machine 
replaced  a  dozen  different  operations  and  as 
many  operators.  It  requires  no  attention  and 
has  an  output  of  over  1,000,000  a  day.  Many 
years  of  hard  work,  study  and  experimenting 
were  required  to  perfect  this  machine,  and  its 
value  to  the  producer  is  beyond  computation. 
It  is  the  pioneer  of  pharmaceutical  automatic 
machines. 

The  compressed  tablet,  made  and  consumed 
by  the  billions  the  world  over,  is  another  of  the 
interesting  products  of  the  modem  laboraton-. 
The    improved   multiple-punch,    rotary   press 
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produces  1500  a  minute,  25  at  every  tick  of  the 
clock ;  and  they  come  from  the  press  so  rapidly 
that  they  appear  like  a  continuous  ribbon. 

A  MILLION  TABLETS  A  DAY. 

As  machines  for  making  and  preparing  the 
standard  line  of  pharmaceuticals  were  grad- 
ually added  to  the  laboratory  and  factory,  the 
preparation    of    tablet    triturates,    or   molded 


Another  type  of  tablet  machine. 

tablets,  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
machinists  to  mechanically  reproduce.  Until 
very  recently  they  continued  to  be  made  by 
hand,  while  all  other  products  were  produced 
by  mechanical  means.  This  particular  opera- 
tion has  now  joined  the  ranks  of  machine  pro- 
duction, and  the  automatic  tablet  triturate 
machine  has  been  welcomed  by  the  manufac- 
turer. 

By  the  old  hand-molding  process  an  oper- 
ator was  required  to  be  exceptionally  com- 
petent in  order  to  produce  100,000  daily,  while 
with  this  machine  1,000,000  are  easily  turned 
out.  An  unskilled  attendant  can  care  for  sev- 
eral machines,  and  one  machine  will  do  the 
work  of  ten  operators.  The  method  also  saves 
a  large  amount  of  alcohol,  as  the  machine  will 
mold  tablets  much  drier  than  can  be  done  by 
hand  work.  The  pressure  and  spreading  are 
always  the  same,  thus  insuring  greater  uni- 
formity of  product. 

COUNTING  AND  BOTTLING. 

The  purely  mechanical  operation  of  counting 
and  bottling  tablets  has  been  unsuccessful  until 
recently,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  shapes  and 
sizes  of  bottles,  and  the  various  sizes  of  tablets. 
The  machine  now  doing  this  work  presents 
many  novel  features  and  has  cut  the  cost  of 


this  operation  to  a  low  figure.  All  that  is  now 
required  is  that  the  trough-shaped  hopper  be 
supplied  with  tablets  and  the  magazine  with 
vials.  The  machine  will  deliver  vials  filled 
with  the  required  count  at  the  rate  of  forty  to 
sixty  a  minute,  and  either  round  or  square 
bottles  may  be  used. 

TUBE  FILLING  MACHINE. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  machines 
as  far  as  general  utility  is  concerned  is  the 
automatic  device  for  filling  and  closing  collap- 
sible tubes.  This  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  and  wasteful  laboratory 
operations,  and  until  the  advent  of  this  inven- 
tion many  of  the  preparations  requiring  a  con- 
tainer of  this  nature  could  not  be  marketed  at 
a  profit.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  ma- 
chines provide  the  only  means  of  profitably 
marketing  material  sold  in  collapsible  tubes, 
they  do  the  work  so  perfectly  and  accurately 
that  a  permanent  and  salable  package  cannot  be 
produced  without  their  aid. 

The  operator  simply  places  the  tubes  in  the 
racks  and  removes  the  completed  package  at 
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CoUapslble-tube  filling  and  closing  machine.    Thirty  tubes  can  be 
filled  and  closed  per  minute. 

the  rate  of  thirty  a  minute.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  had  experience  with  the  old  hand  opera- 
tion can  appreciate  the  utility  and  value  of  this 
device. 

THE  VACUUM  PILL  COATER. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  vacuum  pill- 
coater  the  process  of  gelatin  coating  consisted 
of  impaling  a  quantity  of  pills  upon  needles 
stuck  in  a  board,  dipping  them  in  gelatin,  and 
drying.     With  the  vacuum  apparatus  a  quan- 
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tity  of  pills  are  held  in  a  carrier  by  suction,  and 
are  dipped  automatically  in  the  gelatin,  thus 
coating  one-half  the  pill.  When  the  gelatin 
has  set,  the  coated  portions  are  then  held  while 
the  uncoated  parts  are  dipped. 

In  the  making  of  elastic  capsules,  steam  and 
hydraulic  presses  of  great  power  are  used. 
The  gelatin,  combined  with  glycerin,  is  run  in 
sheets,    or   leaves,    which   are   placed    on    the 


Automatic  capsule  filler.  The  capsules  are  uncapped,  filled  and 
re-capped  without  attention.  Should  a  capsule  be  fed  wrong  end 
up,  an  ingrenious  device  adjusts  it  properly. 

proper  molds,  slightly  heated.  The  fluid  ma- 
terial, or  oil,  is  poured  over  this  and  another 
sheet  of  gelatin  covered  over  it.  The  upper 
section  of  the  mold  is  then  fastened  on,  and 
the  whole  outfit  placed  in  a  hydraulic  press  and 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  100  tons,  the  com- 
bination of  heat  and  intense  pressure  forming 
the  perfect  capsule. 


FILLING   CAPSULES. 

While  the  making  of  liquid-filled  capsules 
has  reached  the  highest  stage  of  perfection  by 
mc.uis  (»f  the  various  mechanical  operations. 
the  process  of  filling  empty  hard  capsules  with 
dry  powders  has  not  been  improved  upon  until 
the  past  few  months,  when  a  machine  for  that 
operation  made  its  appearance.  The  capsules 
are  placed  in  a  pan-shaped  receptacle,  from 
which  an  ingenious  device  feeds  them  to  a  ro- 
tary disc.  Here  they  are  first  unjoined  and 
then  passed  on  to  receive  the  required  amount 
of  material,  after  which  they  are  again  joined. 
or  capped,  and  passed  along  a  chute  to  the  re- 
ceiver. All  this  is  done  without  the  touch  of  a 
hand,  and  so  cleverly  is  the  machine  contrived 
that  should  a  capsule  start  to  feed  through 
wrong  end  up,  it  is  turned  over  and  started  in 
the  correct  position. 

To  describe  the  many  other  ingenious  de- 
vices in  the  modern  laboratory,  such  as  the 
vacuum  driers,  the  automatic  vacuum  stills,  the 
mixers,  the  grinders,  the  granulators,  etc., 
would  require  a  volume.  Even  to  simply  com- 
ment upon  the  most  important  and  latest  ma- 
chines is  quite  a  task,  as  the  development  and 
improvements  have  followed  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  ingenuity  of  these  inventions  is 
most  marked,  but  the  supreme  advantage  is 
their  simplicity  of  action  and  adjustment.  Ac- 
curate and  rapid,  they  do  all  that  human  hands 
can  do,  and  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper, 
without  cuss-words,  chatter,  or  gum-chewing. 

This  is  surely  an  age  of  invention ! 


A  VICTIM  OF  THE  SEASON. 


Ry  GILBERT  F.  T.  HOWE. 


"What  ails  thee,  Jones?"  asked  Mr.  Spat, 

One  chilly  autumn  day. 
"Quite  lately  I  have  noticed  that 

Your  looks  are  far  from  gay. 
You  do  your  work  like  one  who's  lost 

Some   old  and  trusted   friend, 
And  now  decides  all  life's  a  frost, 

And  sadly  waits  the  end." 

"Alas!"   said  Jones,   "it's  f. ae   I   find 

The  load  comes  heavy  now. 
I  tell  myself  I  should  not  mind, 

Yet  sorrow  clouds  my  brow. 


I  go  about  my  daily  task 

With  slow,  despondent  tread." 
Said  Spat:    "Pray,  why,  if  I  may  ask?" 

Jones  sighed  and  then  he  said: 

"In  summer  when  the  balmy  breeze 

Made  earth  a  heaven  fair, 
To  quench  her  thirst  came  sweet   I^ouise 

At  that  swell  fountain  there. 
But  now  the  wind  less  balmy  blows. 

She  spurns  my  summer  brews. 
And  coldly  past  the  door  she  goes 

To  order  oyster  stews!" 
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THE  BEST  WAY  TO  INDEX  A  DRUG  STOCK. 

Joseph  T,  Forbrich,  of  Chicago,  writing  in 
A''.  A.  R.  D.  Notes,  describes  what  he  consid- 
ers the  most  effective  way  to  index  a  drug 
stock.    He  says: 

"Some  years  ago  I  hit  upon  a  plan  of  mak- 
ing individual  shelf  index  cards,  giving  the 
contents  of  each  shelf  in  every  fixture,  com- 
partment, show-case,  and  drawer.  In  that  way 
I  obtained  a  list  of  my  entire  stock. 

"I  gave  names  to  the  different  compart- 
ments. These  were  placed  at  the  top  of  each 
card  and  the  number  of  the  shelf  added,  such 
as  Gallery  No.  1,  Shelf  No.  3.  That  meant 
Compartment  No.  1  in  the  gallery  of  the  store, 
Shelf  3,  or  Scale  Counter  Drawer  No.  1, 
which  of  course,  explains  itself,  or  P.  M.  6-2, 
which  means  Patent  Medicine  Compartment 
No.  6,  Shelf  2. 

"Having  all  of  these  cards  completed  and 
giving  the  different  locations  of  the  store  the 
most  suitable  name,  which  in  a  measure  gave 
the  location  at  a  glance,  I  was  ready  to  begin 
my  index  book. 

"I  bought  two  heavy  volumes,  canvas-and- 
leather  bound,  plainly  ruled  and  containing  500 
pages  each,  ruled  to  60  lines.  In  the  front  of 
each  book  I  entered  a  key  to  the  index,  which 
explained  what  was  meant  by  various  ab- 
breviations. 

"This  key  was  arranged  alphabetically,  as 
was  the  entire  index,  so  that  everything  was  at 
the  clerk's  finger-tips.  P.  M.,  patent  medicine 
case ;  twelve  upper  and  twelve  lower  cases.  No. 
1  begins  at  south  end  of  prescription  case  and 
is  in  the  upper  tiers;  No.  13  begins  the  same, 
but  is  the  beginning  of  the  lower  section.  T.  B. 
U.  means  Telephone  booth  upper  compartment 
(there  being  a  lower  one  also)  ;  E.  W.  L.  Dr., 
east  wall  ledger  drawers,  on  east  side  of  store. 
No.  1  begins  in  front  of  the  prescription  case 
and  28  is  the  last  one  near  door.  Words  such 
as  prescription  case,  south  wall,  gallery,  west 
wall,  lower  wall  compartments,  face-powder 
show-case,  shelf  1,  basement,  rear  room,  etc., 
can  be  employed  and  abbreviated. 

"We  are  now  ready  to  begin  the  indexing 
properly.  Take  the  index  shelf  cards  and  pick 
out  all  names  beginning  with  A,  write  these 


in  pencil  on  paper  and  arrange  them  alphabet- 
ically. For  instance,  acacia  gum  must  come 
before  acacia  pulv. ;  frequent  erasures  will 
have  to  be  made  to  get  these  names  correctly 
placed,  hence  my  suggestion  to  enter  these  ar- 
ticles on  sheets  of  paper  and  not  in  the  book 
at  first. 

"When  this  work  is  completed  begin  to  enter 
the  names  in  the  book.  Print  them  in  your  own 
way.  A  little  practice  will  show  you  how  easily 
you  can  become  proficient  in  this  work,  but 
leave  at  least  six  lines  between  items  on 
which  to  enter  future  additions  and  be  sure  to 
use  ink  in  printing  the  name  of  the  article,  and 
a  pencil  in  giving  its  location. 

"The  reason  for  this  is  that  you  may  desire 
to  change  the  location  of  the  preparation  en- 
tered and  a  pencil  entry  is  easier  to  erase. 

"Powdered  drugs,  fluid  extracts,  pressed 
herbs,  etc.,  should  be  placed  in  the  book  in  the 
English  names  and  also  in  the  Latin  names; 
but  be  sure  to  enter  the  Latin  name  of  the  arti- 
cles as  well  as  the  English,  as  the  former  is 
likely  to  be  on  the  label  or  drawer. 

"The  shelf  index  cards  should  be  a  perma- 
nent fixture  left  on  each  shelf;  it  will  many  a 
time  tell  you  what  is  missing  on  a  shelf  when 
you  find  a  vacant  space. 

"The  compilation  of  this  work  may  mean 
three  months'  work  at  odd  moments,  but  it  will 
repay  any  enterprising  druggist  in  financial  re- 
turns, in  personal  satisfaction,  and  in  Compli- 
mentary remarks  from  pleased  customers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  satisfaction  it  will  give  your 
clerks  to  work  in  a  store  conducted  along  sys- 
tematic lines." 


POINTS   IN   THE   HANDLING   OF 
STATIONERY. 

B.  E.  Pritchard,  of  Pittsburg,  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  at  the  1913  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association  en- 
titled "Some  Advertising  Stunts  of  Mine." 
Among  other  things  Mr,  Pritchard  told  how 
he  had  developed  a  good  trade  in  correspond- 
ence stationery.    We  are  quoting  him  in  part: 

"When  I  began  to  cater  to  the  correspond- 
ence stationery  trade,  I  sought  for  some  means 
to  become  distinctive,  which  I  succeeded  in 
doing  in  this  wise:  Into  each  box  of  paper  I 
put  a  neat  little  envelope  containing,  between 
two  thin  pieces  of  fine  absorbent  cotton,  about 
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ten  grains  of  sachet  powder,  with  the  result 
that  when  the  box  was  opened  a  delightfully 
delicate  odor  became  apparent — even  after 
passing  through  the  mail  the  recipient  of  a 
letter  written  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  taken  from 
a  box  of  stationery  obtained  at  my  store  would 
at  once  detect  a  faint  pleasing  odor  which  was 
distinctly  agreeable. 

"This  feature  soon  made  Pritchard's  box 
stationery  famous,  and  I  would  frequently  be 
told  by  my  patrons  that  they  could  obtain  no 
such  box  paper  as  mine  anywhere  else.  Sales 
grew  until  purchases  of  several  hundred  boxes 
at  one  time  were  not  too  large,  and  I  recall 
having  received  at  one  time,  direct  from  the 
factory,  in  one  invoice,  1200  boxes,  and  it  was 
all  disposed  of  in  two  or  three  months.  While 
on  the  subject  of  stationery,  let  me  digress 
slightly  and  dispense  a  little  advice  based  upon 
my  experience  in  handling  it  as  a  side-line  in 
my  pharmacy  to  those  who  may  not  have  given 
it  serious  attention. 

"Correspondence  stationery,  when  properly 
looked  after,  is  a  very  desirable  side-line,  being 
both  clean  and  profitable.  Stationery  should, 
by  all  means,  be  given  the  exclusive  use  of  an 
attractive  show-case,  prominently  located  in 
the  store,  and  it  should  be  tastefully  displayed 
therein.  Box  papers,  retailing  from  25  to  50 
cents,  are  always  ready  sellers.  Invariably,  al- 
most, the  finer  papers  are  desired  unruled ;  only 
the  proletariat  will  seek  ruled  paper  these  days. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  station- 
ery department  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
young  woman,  one  of  quiet  tastes  and  good 
manners.  There  is  no  side-line  for  a  pharmacy 
that  lends  itself  more  readily  to  feminine  sales- 
manship, both  in  profit  and  satisfaction. 

"The  handling  of  writing  tablets,  too,  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  many  ladies  prefer  their  cor- 
respondence paper  in  that  shape  because  of  the 
convenience  it  affords,  and  envelopes  can  al- 
ways be  secured  to  match  each  style  of  paper 
when  laying  in  stock.  A  very  excellent  way  to 
secure  the  continued  trade  of  a  customer  who 
has  bought  a  tablet  from  our  store  once,  is  to 
place  a  neat  little,  nicely  printed  card  between 
the  last  two  sheets,  when  opening  up  and  mark- 
ing the  price,  bearing  the  words:  'If  the  paper 
contained  herein  was  satif^^actory,   remember 

that  it  came  from ,'  naming  your 

pharmacy. 

"For  a  number  of  years  I  issued,  regularly, 


a  monthly  journal  under  the  title  'Pritchard's 
Pointers,'  to  which  I  gave  careful  and  thought- 
ful attention.  One  thousand  copies  went  each 
month  into  the  hands  of  the  same  readers,  as  I 
had  a  contract  with  a  competent  distributer  to 
cover  a  certain  prescribed  district  each  month 
In  the  hands  of  its  readers  it  cost  less  than 
newspaper  space  would  have  done,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  reaching  out  only  for  peo- 
ple who  were  reasonably  within  shopping  dis- 
tance of  my  store,  while  in  a  widely  circulated 
newspaper  perhaps  as  much  as  75  per  cent  of 
that  circulation  has  no  value  for  a  neighbor- 
hood store,  but  has  to  be  paid  for  just  the 
same." 


THE   PREMIUM   SYSTEM    IN   THE   DRUG 
STORE. 

G.  D.  Grain,  Jr.,  writing  in  the  Druggists' 
Circular,  dwells  on  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  paying  commissions  to  clerks.  On 
the  whole  he  favors  the  system.    To  quote : 

"The  use  of  the  premium  or  'p.  m.'  system 
of  moving  goods,  through  giving  the  salesman 
a  definite  interest  in  disposing  of  the  particular 
articles  on  which  the  p.  m.  has  been  placed,  has 
become  so  general  in  the  retail  business  at  large 
that  the  wonder  is  sometimes  expressed  that  it 
is  not  practiced  by  more  drug  stores. 

"The  reason,  of  course,  is  fairly  obvious. 
The  wise  and  conservative  druggist  who  values 
the  good-will  of  his  customer  more  than  he 
does  the  immediate  profit  to  be  made  on  an 
individual  sale  does  not  feel  inclined  to  risk 
losing  this  valuable  asset  through  having  goods 
which  are  not  wanted  foisted  upon  the 
customer. 

"As  one  veteran  druggist,  who  has  been  in 
the  business  for  twenty  years  and  owns  two  of 
the  'classiest'  stores  in  his  community,  recently 
put  it,  'The  salesman  who  sees  a  chance  to  get 
a  p.  m.  is  likely  to  shove  goods  on  somebody 
who  doesn't  want  them.  It  might  lead  to  sub- 
stitution, a  practice  which  we  absolutely  refuse 
to  engage  in.  We  put  all  our  men  on  salaries — 
good  ones — and  expect  that  the  incentive  fur- 
nished by  the  chance  of  getting  more  money 
on  a  flat  salary  basis  will  lead  them  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  direction  of  moving  goods 
which  have  been  found  to  be  slow  sellers.' 

"This  is  the  ultra-conservative  view-point. 
and  has  a  lot  of  good,  sound  sense  to  commend 
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it.  It  is  true  that  if  a  customer  comes  in  look- 
ing for  a  certain  kind  of  cold  cream,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  clerk  sells  another  kind  to  get 
the  p.  m.,  the  store  runs  the  risk  of  offending 
the  patron. 

"However,  conceding  that  there  is  greater 
difficulty  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
store  in  bringing  the  method  into  line  with 
conditions,  it  will  be  easily  realized  that  the 
plan  could  be  applied  without  friction  to  the 
purely  merchandising  lines,  in  which  the  pro- 
fessional side  of  the  druggist's  relations  with 
his  customers  does  not  appear.  In  the  sale  of 
toilet  articles  of  all  kinds,  rubber  goods,  can- 
dies, fountain  pens,  periodicals,  paints,  and 
dozens  of  other  specialties  which  can  be  sold 
without  the  fear  that  the  customer  will  get 
something  which  would  not  do  him  or  her  as 
much  good  as  another  article,  the  p.  m.  is  a 
'booster,'  pure  and  simple,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  guise  of  the  enemy  of  the  house 
prestige. 

"Besides,  the  use  of  a  p.  m.  is  generally  re- 
stricted to  goods  for  which  there  has  been  little 
call,  and  which,  usually  for  no  fault  of  their 
make-up  or  lack  of  special  advantages,  simply 
have  not  moved.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  competition  with  other  lines  so  much 
as  lack  of  interest  in  the  stock  on  the  part  of 
the  sales-force  and  the  public  that  has  brought 
about  the  lethargy  toward  the  line,  and  sug- 
gests the  need  for  the  stimulus  provided  by  the 
p.  m.  In  helping  this  portion  of  the  stock  to 
get  back  'on  its  feet,'  the  clerk  usually  needs 
only  to  call  the  attention  of  the  customer  to  it 
after  a  purchase  of  some  entirely  different  class 
of  goods  has  been  made.  With  the  prospect  of 
adding  materially  to  his  earnings,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  exert  himself  in  the  direction  of  at- 
tracting the  interest  of  the  customers  to  p.  m.'d 
goods,  and  thus  in  making  the  volume  of  sales 
on  that  line  notably  higher." 


THE  UNSANITARY  TOOTH-BRUSH. 

The  sepsis  of  the  tooth-brush  is  the  subject 
of  a  vigorous  article  by  W.  Parker  Harrison, 
M.R.C.S.,  in  the  British  Dental  Journal.  The 
author  first  shows  that  the  usual  ablution  re- 
ceived by  the  tooth-brush  after  use,  either 
under  the  tap  or  in  a  tumbler,  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  render  it  reasonably  clean.     In  his  ex- 


periments each  of  twelve  sterile  tooth-brushes 
was  used  once,  rinsed  ten  times  in  a  tumbler 
of  water,  and  after  standing  for  twelve  hours 
all  the  bristles  were  removed  with  sterile  for- 
ceps, and  the  organisms  counted  in  the  usual 
way.  In  eight  out  of  the  twelve  cases  more 
than  a  million  organisms  were  found — a  num- 
ber comparable  with  that  found  in  the  case  of 
sewage.  The  experiments  were  carried  out 
by  patients  suffering  from  periodontal  disease, 
but  it  was  also  found  by  four  experiments  on 
an  apparently  healthy  mouth  that  almost  as 
large  a  number  of  bacteria  were  left  on  the 
tooth-brush.  These  experiments  denote  "that 
the  millions  of  tooth-brushes  in  this  country 
are  in  a  most  disgusting  and  septic  state."  Of 
antiseptic  tooth-powders  and  pastes  seven  ex- 
periments showed  that  there  was  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  organisms,  in  two  others 
there  was  practically  no  change,  while  three 
showed  no  appreciable  improvement.  The  au- 
thor concludes  by  stating  that  a  properly 
chosen  antiseptic  dentifrice  is  emphatically  de- 
sirable for  use,  and  will  prove  effective  in  af- 
fording a  reasonable  degree  of  cleanliness  in 
the  brush. — Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist. 


CLERKS  AND  TRADE  JOURNALS. 

Many  employers  not  only  are  willing  that 
their  employees  should  read  the  trade  journals, 
but  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that,  usually,  it 
is  the  employee  who  takes  sufficient  interest  in 
his  business  to  devote  his  own  time  to  studying 
it  that  is  the  employee  best  worth  while.  In 
other  stores,  however,  although  the  trade  jour- 
nals come  in  month  by  month,  no  particular 
encouragement  is  given  the  employees  to  make 
use  of  them,  and  no  effort  is  made  in  other 
ways  to  instruct  them,  to  increase  their  inter- 
est in  what  they  have  to  do,  or  to  stimulate 
them  to  greater  and  more  profitable  effort. 

The  kind  of  clerk — the  kind  of  salesman — 
who  knows  his  business  thoroughly  and  is  not 
merely  an  order  taker,  is  a  valuable  asset  in 
your  business.  Such  clerks  are  worth  culti- 
vating; and  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  the 
efficient  clerk  are  capable,  in  great  measure,  of 
cultivation.  Set  yourself,  then,  to  help  your 
clerks.  Make  it  your  business  to  see  that  they 
have  a  good  trade  journal  and  use  it. — West- 
ern Druggist. 
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RENEWING  SHELF-BOTTLE  LABELS. 

L.  C.  Schneider,  Mihuaukee,  Wis.:  Here  is 
the  method  I  employ  for  putting  new  labels 
on  my  shelf  bottles  in  the  place  of  old,  broken 
glass  labels  that  present  an  unbecoming,  un- 
sightly appearance:  Cut  a  piece  of  a  good 
grade  of  white  paper  just  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  label  you  desire  to  match — a  good  label 
on  other  shelf  bottles.  Print  the  Latin  name 
on  this,  making  the  letters  conform,  of  course, 
to  the  style  of  those  you  are  imitating.  Paste 
this  label  on  the  bottle,  and  when  perfectly  dry 
put  a  border  around  its  edge  with  liquid  gold 
paint.  Then  give  the  entire  surface  a  coat 
of  white  shellac  varnish. 

I  find  this  white  shellac  varnish  a  handy 
thing  for  other  labels,  also,  such  as  those  on 
acid  bottles  and  jugs  kept  in  the  basement 
where  it  is  damp.  The  varnish  prevents  the 
acid  and  moisture  from  getting  in  their  deadly 
work. 


DISPLAYING   RUBBER   NIPPLES. 

P.  I.  Minton,  Plainfield,  N.  J.:  Take  a 
piece  of  half-inch  pine  board,  its  size  depending 
on  the  number  of  styles  of  nipples  to  be  dis- 
played. Bore  a  half-inch  hole  in  this  board. 
Next  select  some  old  bottles  having  necks  of 
the  same  size  as  the  holes.  File  the  necks  all 
around,  and  tap  gently  until  they  break  off. 
Glue  these  bottle  necks  into  the  holes  in  the 
board  and  cover  the  entire  board,  which  has 
been  previously  varnished,  with  paper,  cloth, 
or  felt,  if  desired. 

The  nipples  will  push  on  over  the  bottle 
necks  and  are  thus  held  firmly  in  place. 


MAKING  PRESCRIPTION  LABELS  READ- 
ABLE. 

P.  I.  Minton,  Plainfield,  N.  J.:  Sometimes 
a  prescription  bottle  is  brought  in  to  be  refilled 
and  the  label  is  partially  or  wholly  unreadable. 
I  have  found  that  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  generously  applied  for  a  few  minutes, 
will  often  revive  legibility*  to  a  surprising 
degree. 

The  reason,  I  think,  may  readily  be  found 


in  a  few  correlated  facts.  There  is  iron  in  the 
writing  fluid,  or  ink,  with  which  the  directions 
have  been  written.  Most  prescription  mix- 
tures contain  a  percentage  of  tannin.  Iron 
tannate  is  formed.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  behavior  of  oxalic  acid  in 
the  presence  of  ink,  or  iron,  formations. 

Of  course  this  will  not  always  turn  the  trick. 
but  it  is  worth  trying  on  an  otherwise  unread- 
able label. 


A  TEST-TUBE  HOLDER. 

B.  Whitwell,  West  port,  N.  Z.:  For  those 
who  have  occasion  to  use  test-tubes,  here  is  an 
excellent  plan  for  holding  them  temporarily. 
Use  the  wooden  reels  which  hold  the  coupon 
printing  paper,  in  National  cash  registers.  Ii 
is  often  the  case  that  a  single  test-tube  is  re- 
quired, apart  from  its  fellows.  Should  one 
replace  it  in  the  rack  with  the  others,  it  is  apt 
to  become  confused  with  them.  It  can  be  kept 
by  itself  nicely  in  the  manner  specified. 


A  BRUSHLESS  PASTE  POT. 

Arthur  W.  Humphrey,  Scranton,  Pa.:  Here 
is  something  which  we  have  found  to  be  much 
more  convenient  than  the  ordinary  brush  and 
bottle,  or  paste  pot : 

Simply  take  a  wide-mouth  bottle,  cover  over 
the  top  of  it  a  piece  of  gauze,  and  tie  securely 
in  place.  When  not  in  use,  invert  and  keep 
the  bottle  standing  upside  down  in  an  amber 
ointment  jar,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

The  paste  we  use  is  made  of  gum  arabic. 
dissolved  in  water  to  the  proper  consistency. 
To  this  we  add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves. 


A    PERMANENT    PRESCRIPTION    LABEL 
NUMBER. 

H.  A.  Sharpe,  L'Anse,  Mich.:  Very  often 
numbers  on  prescription  labels  become  muti- 
lated beyond  recognition.  To  obviate  this  dif- 
ficulty I  always  write  the  number  also  on  the 
bottle  with  a  Fabcr's  blue  pencil  for  glass. 
china,  and  metal.  Right  over  this  number  I 
paste  the  label. 

The  numbers  made  with  the  pencil  should 
be  about  >^  inch  high.  By  holding  the  botUe 
up  to  the  light  the  numbers  appear  perfectly 
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clear,  especially  so  if  the  label  is  stuck  on  thor- 
oughly. The  labels  may  be  entirely  torn  off, 
and  the  numbers  still  remain.  However,  the 
numbers  may  be  removed,  too,  by  vigorously 
rubbing  them  with  a  little  alcohol. 


WHEN  DISPENSING  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

F.  C.  Curry,  Brockville,  Out.:  When  dis- 
pensing any  essential  oil,  as,  for  instance,  oil 
of  gaultheria,  rinse  out  the  graduate  with  the 
corresponding  essence,  pouring  back  into  the 
stock  bottle,  before  setting  out  the  measure  to 
be  cleaned. 

This  saves  work  for  the  apprentice,  elimi- 
nates the  guesswork  often  resorted  to  in  pref- 
erence to  dirtying  a  graduate,  and  improves 
the  essence. 


A  SODA  STOOL  AS  A  PERCOLATOR  STAND. 

Louis  V.  Middleton,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Having  had  some  trouble  getting  a  percolator 
to  set  securely,  I  took  one  of  my  old  wire  soda 
stools  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  seat  to  fit  the  per- 
colator. The  percolator  just  reaches  the  neck 
of  a  gallon  bottle  set  on  the  floor;  but  as  an 
additional  precaution  against  spilling,  I  place 
a  two-inch  granite  funnel  in  the  neck. 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


MY  METHOD  OF  SYSTEMATIZING  A  STOCK 
OF  DRUGS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Ever  since  a  drug  stock  has  been  kept  for 
public  sale  there  has  had  to  be  some  system  for 
the  storing  of  goods.  A  druggist  would  be 
like  a  flea  in  a  whirlwind  without  a  systema- 
tized stock  of  goods. 

Our  prescription  case  is  divided.  One  side 
is  devoted  to  powdered  extracts,  and  to  chemi- 
cals in  the  crystal  or  powdered  form  used  in 
compounding  prescriptions  and  in  making 
pharmaceutical  preparations;  the  other  side  to 
tablet  triturates,  pills,  and  hypodermic  tablets. 
Two  shelves  are  utilized  for  the  liquids  used 
at  the  prescription  counter. 


Underneath  the  prescription  counter  are 
drawers  in  which  are  kept  labels,  and  pill  and 
powder  boxes.  Two  cupboards  also  hold 
mortars  and  pestles,  funnels,  ointment  slabs, 
and  other  paraphernalia  used  in  compounding. 

At  one  side  of  the  prescription  case  is  a  cup- 
board containing  all  the  essential  oils  and  an- 
other cupboard  for  ointments. 

Back  of  the  prescription  counter  is  a  room 
twelve  by  fifteen  feet  in  which  are  arranged 
all  bulk  pharmaceuticals  in  classified  alphabeti- 
cal order.  Beneath  these  shelves  is  a  counter 
on  which  laboratory  work  is  done.  Under  this 
counter  are  the  cork  and  bottle  bins. 

As  only  two  eight-foot  sections  are  devoted 
to  stock  shelf  bottles  in  the  sales  department, 
this  room  back  of  the  prescription  case  is  neces- 
sary for  the  storing  of  stock  preparations. 

At  the  left  of  the  prescription  counter  are 
the  fluidextracts  in  alphabetical  order. 

In  the  sales-room,  as  you  enter,  the  fountain 
is  at  the  left;  then,  on  that  side,  next  comes 
the  confectionery  case  and  cigar  counter.  Back 
of  these  are  two  eight-foot  sections  of  glass- 
labeled  shelf  bottles.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
store  are  the  perfume  case,  and  a  case  for  the 
rubber  and  surgical  goods ;  also  a  six-foot  glas<; 
counter,  and  a  sectional  wall  cabinet  for  the 
display  of  sporting  goods,  the  latter  our  best 
side-line.  In  a  wall  cabinet  back  of  the  per- 
fume and  rubber  case  are  displayed  the  patent 
preparations,  toilet  articles,  and  fancy  soaps. 
A  portion  of  this  cabinet  is  also  used  for  the 
display  of  leather  goods. 

In  the  basement  is  a  large  sink,  where  ar- 
ticles are  washed  and  the  work  of  mixing  the 
fountain  syrups  is  done.  The  rest  of  the  base- 
ment is  used  for  the  storage  of  bulky  crates, 
barrels,  and  carboys. 

Every  druggist  must  have  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  goods.  First  he  should  classify,  then 
alphabetically  arrange  his  stock  in  the  most 
convenient  place.  To  be  efficient  one  must 
have  system.  p.  W.  Churchill,  Ph.G. 

Proctor,  Vt. 


DIDN'T  WANT  A  NEW  ONE. 
To  the  Editors : 

Every  druggist  can  tell  you  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  some  of  his  patrons.  Some  m- 
stances  have  even  been  reproduced  on  the 
stage,  but  I  think  the  following  case  is  the 
limit. 
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We  have  a  customer  who  has  been  getting, 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  a  bottle  filled  with 
solution  of  potassium  bromide,  spirit  of 
lavender  compound,  and  tincture  of  valerian. 
The  bottle  gradually  got  stained  and  was 
finally  brought  in  with  the  lip  chipped.  The 
clerk  therefore  put  up  the  mixture  in  a  new 
bottle  and  came  out  with  it  to  the  customer. 
And  you  ought  to  have  heard  her  howl ! 

She  wanted  "her"  bottle.  Hadn't  asked  for 
any  new  bottle,  had  she  ?  Supposed  we  would 
charge  her  10  cents  for  the  new  bottle,  etc. 
She  absolutely  raved.  We  explained  that  we 
had  no  intention  of  charging  her  for  the  new 
bottle,  but  even  that  did  not  pacify  her.  She 
wanted  her  bottle,  and  she  kept  on  shouting 
until  she  got  it — and  then  she  shouted  some 
I 

Can  you  beat  that?  F.  P.  Strehl. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


more 


SOMEWHAT  PROFANE! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  enclose  a  letter  sent  to  our  store  not  long 
ago.     It  evidently  came  from  a  woman  who 


was  accustomed  to  expressing  herself  vigor- 
ously! Fred  C.  Long. 

Vermilion,  Alberta. 


AS  TO  COMMISSIONS. 
To  the  Editors : 

A  recent  contributor  to  the  Bulletin  asked 
this  question:  Does  paying  a  commission  on 
certain  goods  result  in  creating  good-will  for 
the  store? 

It  does  not.  That  fact  cannot  be  too  em- 
phatically stated. 

Advance  the  tactful  and  proficient  salesman 
according  to  his  proved  ability,  and  not  by 
commissions.    Special  concessions  of  this  char- 


acter tend  to  ruin  a  clerk's  caution  and  tact- 
fulness. 

Neither,  under  any  circumstances,  shouUI 
commissions  be  paid  to  physicians  for  pre- 
scriptions. R.  R.  Glenn. 

Kfoktik,  Iowa. 


NUFF  SED! 

To  the  Editors : 

Do  you  think  I  was  right?  An  Italian 
woman  who  could  not  speak  a  single  word  of 
English  put  down  on  the  counter  a  ten-cent 
piece  and  an  envelope  at  the  same  time,  mak- 
ing violent  gesticulations,  pointing  to  the  ceil- 
ing. On  opening  the  envelope,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  find  a  note  describing  her  wants,  I 
saw  instead  two  dead  roaches! 

I  thought  this  was  a  good  explanation  for 
roach  powder,  and  dispensed  a  box  of  it,  which 
seemed  satisfactory  to  her.  f   Ellner. 

New  York. 


To  the  Editors : 

I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine  very  much 
and  never  miss  a  single  thing  from  cover  to 
cover,  "ads."  and  all.  Have  received  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  from  your  various  suggestions. 
and  the  "Contributed  Articles"  are  a  veritable 
mine  of  pharmaceutical  wealth.  In  fact  T  likf 
the  whole  "get-up"  of  your  publication 

Edward  A.  Henderson 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


To  the  Editors : 

I  have  started  to  make  myself  an  annual  gift 
by  having  the  Bulletin  bound.  I  have  all 
copies  starting  one  year  ago,  and  they  are  some 
boost  to  literature !  Hoping  that  I  may  have 
the  pleasure  to  aid  you  in  the  great  work  you 
are  doing  through  your  magazine  in  the  future. 
I  remain,  Frank  L.  Downes. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
To  the  Editors : 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Bulixtin 
since  it  first  started;  it  has  followed  me  every- 
where I  went.  Of  all  the  drug  journals  I  get 
(I  subscribe  for  5)  the  Bulletin  is  the  "one 
best  hit."    It  is  the  most  concise  of  all  and  1 

couldn't  get  along  without  it. 

Julius  JuNKERMANN. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Candy  in  the  Drug  Store. — 

William  A.  Robinson,  of  Boston,  in  a  lecture  de- 
livered at  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  ad- 
vanced some  very  pointed  suggestions  in  the  matter  of 
handling  confectionery  in  the  drug  store.  More  than 
800,000,000  pounds  of  candy  were  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  the  lecturer  stated.  Continuing, 
he  said : 

"The  druggist,  to  pay  the  enormous  rents  for  which 
he  obligates  himself  to  obtain  preferred  positions,  must 
cast  about  him  for  some  quick-moving  merchandise  to 
help  meet  these  obligations,  and  my  belief  is  that  candy 
is  the  best  possible  medium  for  this  purpose.  It  takes 
very  little  of  his  valuable  merchandising  space,  is  easily 
obtained,  and  with  very  little  special  preparation  can  be 
attractively  displayed. 

"A  candy  stock  can  be  made  to  turn  itself  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  times  a  year,  and  at  a  very  satis- 
factory profit  each  time. 

"Practically  all  candy  is  good,  the  principal  difference 
being  in  the  manner  of  packing.  I  speak  of  the  staple 
brands  of  regular  manufacturers,  not  eliminating  the 
much-abused  29-cent  package.  This  grade  of  candy 
when  first  put  upon  the  market  was  undoubtedly  of  the 
40-cent  bulk  grade,  and  properly  used  on  Saturdays 
only  as  a  potent  advertising  medium. 

"Some  of  the  less  experienced  druggists,  however, 
did  not  have  the  nerve  to  turn  down  sales  during  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week  at  29  cents,  or  make  the 
customer  pay  the  regular  40-cent  price,  with  the  result 
that  they  not  only  lost  the  advertising  advantage,  but 
lost  money  besides,  and  in  trying  to  remedy  this  last 
defect  began  selling  chocolates  that  were  not  only  worth 
less  than  40  cents  per  pound  but  were  worth  less  than 
29  cents. 

"I  personally  believe  the  29-cent  Saturday  special  a 
good  proposition,  if  correctly  handled,  but  a  bad  one 
otherwise.  I  also  believe  that  a  retailer  selling  less 
than  100  pounds  a  week  is  wasting  his  time  in  handling 
it  at  all  and  is  hurting  his  regular  candy  business. 

"Now,  in  reference  to  the  care  of  candy,  especially 
chocolates. 

"  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  manufacturer  ceases  as  to  its  care  when  you 
purchase  his  goods? 

"The  average  silent  salesman  show-case  is  fine  for 
showing  merchandise,  but  is  a  veritable  hothouse,  and 
is  constructed  exactly  like  one.  It  is  all  glass,  practically 
air-tight,  and  is  very  frequently  directly  in  the  path  of 
sunlight  some  part  of  the  day.  Why  shouldn't  it  be 
hot?    And  if  hot  why  shouldn't  it  melt  chocolates? 

"This  is  very  easily  remedied,  and  some  of  the  more 
progressive  case  manufacturers  are  making  a  ventilated 
show-case  for  confectionery.  You  can  easily  remedy 
it  yourselves  by  having  a  wire  screen  three  or  four 


inches  wide  placed  on  a  frame  at  either  end  of  your 
case,  thus  allowing  a  circulation  of  air  over  your  goods. 

"I  am  frequently  asked,  'How  about  chocolates  in 
the  summer-time?'    The  answer  to  this  is  easy. 

"Don't  sell  them.  Give  your  customers  a  rest  and 
they  will  come  back  all  the  more  hungry  in  the  fall. 

"  'Yes,  that  is  fine,  but  I  have  the  case,  and  don't 
want  to  go  out  of  this  branch  of  the  business  at  all.' 

"To  meet  this  I  would  say  that  there  are  lots  of  can- 
dies, other  than  chocolates,  that  can  and  do  stand  hot 
weather.  I  have  in  mind  the  10,  15  and  25-cent  bottles 
of  various  hard  candy  sticks,  balls,  cuts,  etc.,  gum  drops 
in  attractive  packages,  druggists'  wafers,  chewing  gums 
and  many  others  equally  as  good,  all  confectionery,  and 
all  profitable. 

"With  a  little  forethought  and  ordinary  merchan- 
dising sense  this  department  will  pay  the  year  round." 

Making  Capital  of  the  War. — 

As  soon  as  the  European  war  broke  out,  the  Owl 
Drug  Co.  on  the  Pacific  Coast  began  publishing  a  series 
of  display  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  outlining 
its   policy  on  the   price  question   and   conveying  other 


In  Olden  Days 

A  Miller  Lost  His 

Right  Hand  for 

Raising  Grain  Prices 

in  Time  of  Famine, 

(Old  Danith  Law) 

Q    No  punUhment  thould  be  too  cevere  for  tho«e  who 

take  adrantage  of  the  European  war  to  raUe  prket 

unneceMarily. 

Q  Many  drugs,  chemicalt  and  toilet  articles  come  from 

abroad.     We  haye  already  been  notified  that  most  of 

these  goods  in  future  will  cost  us  considerably  more  than 

before  the  unfortunate  Europeioi  situation  developed. 

Q  About  four-fifths  of  our  customers  use  articles  of 
American  manufacture.  The  one-fifth,  however,  who 
prefer  foreign  made  goods  are  entitled  to  all  the  pro- 
tection we  can  give  them. 

^  When  war  was  declared  we  wired  oiir  Eastern  repre- 
sentative to  purchase  for  us  all  of  the  goods  available  in 
the  New  York  market.  As  long  as  our  stocks  hold  out, 
even  down  to  the  very  last  cake  of  imported  toilet  soap, 
THE  OWL  DRUG  COMPANY'S  PRICES  WILL  NOT 
BE  RAISED. 

Q  Although  we  may  find  it  necessary,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  limit  quantities  in  order  that  our  stock  may 
be  at  the  service  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  cus- 
tomers, WE  WILL  NOT  ADVANCE  OUR  PRICES 
until  the  present  stocks  are  exhausted,  and  then  such 
advances  will  be  only  enough  to  cover  the  increased 
cost*. 

q  We  shall  follow  our  time  honored  methods  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  our  customers  to  the  fullest  extent. 


messages  to  the  public.  One  of  the  company's  ads.  we 
are  reproducing  herewith.  The  Owl  Drug  Co.  has  20 
stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  several  of  them  in  San 
Francisco,  and  it  conducts  a  vigorous  business  and  ad- 
vertising policy. 

Get  Rid  of  the  Old  Stock.— 

There  never  was  a  store,  and  there  never  will  be,  that 
does  not  have  on  its  shelves  merchandise  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  will  not  sell  at  the  figures  it  was  orig- 
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inally  marked  at,  says  Fabrics  and  Fancy  Goods.  Either 
it  is  unseasonable  or  it  is  damaged;  it  is  out  of  style  or 
is  poor  value;  so  that  the  public  fights  shy  of  it,  and  it 
remains  in  the  store  eating  its  head  off  and  preventing 
the  merchant  from  turning  the  money  it  cost  into  more 
money.  In  considering  the  proposition  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  a  profit  cannot  be  earned  until  the  goods 
are  sold.  For  this  reason,  if  merchandise  remains  on 
the  shelves  too  long  it  becomes  a  loser;  and  the  longer 
it  remains  the  more  it  loses,  in  value  and  in  potential 
profit. 

It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  take  a  loss  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, have  the  agony  over  and  done  with,  and  put  to 
work  the  money  secured.  Many  a  store  would  be  a 
great  money-maker,  would  cause  its  owner  fewer  sleep- 
less nights  and  in  general  be  a  more  satisfactory  propo- 
sition, if  the  "dead  timber,"  so  to  speak,  were  cut  away. 
The  trouble  is  that  too  many  retailers'  good  money 
must,  of  necessity,  bring  them  as  much  as  they  paid 
for  it.  Consequently  they  hang  onto  this  unsalable 
merchandise  too  long,  forgetting  that  it  is  becoming 
worth  less  and  less  all  the  time. 

The  ability  to  judge  when  to  take  a  loss  is  one  of 
great  value  to  the  merchant,  be  he  wholesale  or  retail, 
and  if  more  would  take  the  losses  that  must  inevitably 
come,  just  as  soon  as  the  goods  become  slow  sellers, 
the  mercantile  reports  would  contain  less  notices  of 
stocks  sold  at  from  50  to  70  cents  on  the  dollar.  More- 
over, "dead  stock"  will  surely  bring  the  merchant  to 
conditions  where  he  has  to  scratch  and  scrape  whenever 
his  bills  become  due,  or  he  tries  to  take  a  discount.  The 
sooner  a  loss  is  taken  the  better.  The  more  active  you 
can  keep  your  stock,  the  more  money  you  will  make. 

A  Trade  Puller.— 

We  are  reproducing  the  text  of  a  typewritten  letter 
used  by  the  Stuart  Drug  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  a 
trade-puller. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  thousand  of  these 
letters,  sent  out  under  2-cent  postage,  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed $30.00. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  strongest  parts  of  this 
letter  are  the  opening  and  the  closing  paragraphs.  The 
latter — meaning  the  postscript — is  a  particularly  im- 
pressive ending. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND 

purchases  were  made  at  our  drug  store  last  month  as  actually 
shown  by  our  three  National  Cash  Registers,  an  increase  of  five 
thousand  over  the  month  before.  Were  you  one  of  those  pur- 
chasers? If  so,  we  thank  you  very  much  and  trust  every  pur- 
chase was  entirely  satisfactory.  If  you  were  not  one  of  these 
purchasers  may  we  have  your  cooperation  in  making  an  increase 
of  another  five  thousand  this  month? 

We  have  several  reasons  for  asking  you  to  trade  with  us  that 
will  be  to  your  interest  as  well  as  ours.  First,  our  location  is 
more  convenient  to  you  and  our  delivery  system  is  the  best  in 
Memphis,  so  that  in  case  you  are  in  a  hurry  for  an  article  you 
can  get  it  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

The  assortment  of  our  stock  of  goods  is  as  select  and  com- 
plete as  any  store  in  the  city,  of  much  larger  pretensions.  Our 
goods  are  the  same  as  theup-town  stores  and  our  prices  the 
same;  in  many  cases  less.  We  can  sell  for  less  and  then  make 
a  fair  profit,  as  we  are  out  of  the  high-rent  district,  and  all  other 
expenses  are  much  lighter.  We  buy  goods  in  such  quantities  so 
as  to  get  the  best  cash  discount,  and  wc  are  not  indebted  to  any 
firm,  bank,  or  individual  for  as  much  as  five  cents. 

We    shall  appreciate   an   order  from  you   when   next   you  arc 
in  need  of  anything  in  our  line.     We  remain, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

STUART  DRUG  COMPANY, 

J.  F.  Gates,  Manager. 

Phones:   Memphis  577;   Cumb.   H.   9111. 
Cor.  Poplar  and  Watkins. 

P.  S. — There  is  nothing  too  large  for  us  to  handle  and  noth- 
ing too  small  for  us  to  appreciate. 
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The  Proper  Use  of  Solvents. — 

The  solvents  usually  employed  in  prescriptions  art- 
water,  alcohol,  glycerin,  fixed  oils,  and  occasionally 
ether  and  chloroform,  says  Thos.  Stephenson,  Ph.C,  in 
the  American  Druggist.  Water  is  the  solvent  usually 
employed  for  mineral  salts;  alcohol  for  resinous  sub- 
stances and  essential  oils ;  glycerin  comes  midway  be- 
tween alcohol  and  water;  fixed  oils,  ether  and  chloro- 
form are  only  occasionally  employed  as  solvents  for 
special  substances. 

All  the  ordinary  salts  of  potassium,  sodium  and  am- 
monium ar^  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  most  nitrates, 
chlorates,  acetates,  nitrites,  bromides,  chlorides,  and 
iodides.  Notable  exceptions  are  silver  chloride  and  bro- 
mide, mercurous  chloride  (calomel),  bismuth  oxynitrate 
(subnitrate),  and  the  iodides  of  lead,  bismuth,  silver, 
and  mercury. 

Carbonates,  phosphates,  oxides,  hydroxides,  sul- 
phides, oxalates,  except  those  of  the  alkalies,  are  in- 
soluble in  water. 

Alkaloids  as  a  rule  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  their 
salts  are  generally  soluble,  especially  in  an  acid  solution. 
Quinine  sulphate,  for  example,  requires  the  addition  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  about  one  minim  to  each  grain,  to 
effect  solution. 

Lime  (calcium  hydroxide)  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  lime-water  being  a  saturated  solution.  The  ad- 
dition of  sugar  aids  solution,  as  is  seen  in  liquor  calcis 
saccharatus.  Zinc  chloride  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
in  dilute  solutions  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  zinc 
hydroxychloride  is  thrown  down.  The  solution  can 
readily  be  cleared  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Carbolic  acid  is  soluble  in  about  12  parts  of  water. 
The  usual  strength  of  carbolic  lotion  is  1  to  20,  in 
which  proportion  the  acid  is  easily  soluble.  Salicylic 
acid  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water  (1  to  5(X)).  Boric 
acid  is  soluble  about  1  to  30,  the  saturated  solution  gen- 
erally employed  as  a  lotion  being  about  this  strength. 
Tannic  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  water.  Arsenious  acid 
is  soluble  1  to  100  of  water,  a  solution  of  this  strength 
being  neutral  and  compatible  with  both  acids  and  alka- 
lies. Liquor  arsenicalis  is  alkaline,  and  liquor  ar>^>niii 
hydrochloricus  acid. 

Most  of  the  synthetic  remedies  are  insohii'K-  m 
water.  Phenacetine,  acetanilidc,  aspirin,  etc.,  should 
preferably  be  prescribed  in  capsules.  Antipyrin  (phcna- 
zone)  is  an  exception,  being  freely  soluble.  The  syn- 
thetic hypnotics  are  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
They  are,  however,  much  more  soluble  in  hot  liquids, 
and  if  given  in  this  way  are  rapidly  absorbed  and  elim- 
inated, and  the  after-effects  are  less  marked.  Veronal 
(diethyl-barbituric  acid),  being  an  acid,  can  be  dissolved 
by  means  of  an  alkali:  veronal  sodium,  or  medinal.  has 
been  introduced  as  a  soluble  form  of  veronal. 

Iodine  is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  freely 
soluble  in  potassium  iodide  solution. 

The  organic  silver  compounds  are,  as  a  rule,  soluble 
in  water.  Argyrol  is  freely  soluble ;  protargol  is  soluble, 
with  careful  dispensing,  to  the  extent  of  1  to  2 
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Alcohol  as  a  solvent  is  much  more  limited  than  water 
in  its  scope.  Most  of  the  water-soluble  metallic  salts, 
and  especiall}'  those  that  are  deliquescent,  are  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  the  addition  of  any  spirituous  prepara- 
tion, such  as  a  tincture,  often  throws  such  salts  out  of 
solution.  Sodium  bicarbonate,  for  example,  is  soluble 
in  11  parts  of  water,  and  a  mixture  containing  this  salt 
in  any  quantity  near  saturation  (say  3iv  in  5vi)  will  not 
stand  the  addition  of  a  tincture  or  a  spirit. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  only  fixed  oils  soluble 
in  alcohol  are  castor  and  croton  oils.  Castor  oil  is 
freely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit  (90-per-cent  alcohol). 
Croton  oil  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  strong 
solution  only;  the  solubility  depends  greatly  on  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  oil. 

Glycerin  is  a  useful  solvent.  Itself  miscible  with 
water  or  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  it  is  a  good  solvent 
for  tannic  acid,  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  alum,  corrosive 
sublimate,  etc.  It  is  also  a  good  preservative,  forming 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  "non-alcoholic"  tinctures  and 
extracts. 

The  use  of  the  fixed  oils  is  limited.  Castor  oil  is  a 
valuable  solvent  for  alkaloids  when  these  are  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  eye.  Such  solutions  may  be  ordered 
of  atropine,  cocaine,  homatropine,  eserine,  etc.,  from  Y2 
to  2  per  cent.  The  basic  alkaloids  must  be  used;  not 
their  salts,  which  are  insoluble.  Olive  oil  and  liquid 
paraffin  are  good  solvents  of  menthol  for  application  as 
a  spray. 

Ether  and  chloroform  are  not  much  used  as  solvents 
in  dispensing  practice.  The  former  dissolves  alkaloids, 
fats,  resins,  iodine,  etc.,  while  the  latter  is  frequently 
ordered  in  liniments  to  promote  absorption  and  allay 
pain.  Camphor  or  mastiche  may  be  dissolved  in  chloro- 
form as  an  application  in  toothache;  menthol  and 
chloroform  are  sometimes  used  with  other  ingredients 
as  an  inhalant.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  chloro- 
form itself  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  (1  to  200) 
and  freely  soluble  in  spirit.  Spirit  of  chloroform  (1  to 
20)  should  therefore  be  prescribed  cautiously  with 
aqueous  mixtures,  as  unless  there  is  also  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  spirit  in  the  form  of  tinctures,  etc.,  the  chloro- 
form is  liable  to  be  thrown  out  and  to  collect  in  globules 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

A  Weighing  Difficulty  Discussed. — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  A.  W.  Bender,  of  Detroit,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  exercising  the  utmost  care  in  com- 
pounding prescriptions  calling  for  small  quantities  of 
potent  salts.  Mr.  Bender  presented  the  following  pre- 
scription, which,  he  said,  had  recently  been  called  to  his 
attention : 

B     Atropinae  sulphat 004 

Argenti    nitrat '\ 

Bismuthi    subnitrat    .'..."  .5.' 

Magnesii    oxid '.'.'.'.'.'.5. 

M.  et  div.  in  pulv.  No.  XV. 

Sig.:  One  powder  after  meals  and  one  an  hour  later. 

During  the  first  day  six  powders  were  taken  accord- 
ing to  directions,  and  no  ill  effects  were  experienced. 
On  the  second  day  after  having  taken  two  powders  in 
the  morning,  the  patient  began  to  feel  dizzy  and  noticed 
that  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  were  greatly  dilated.  An 
overdose  of  atropine  was  suspected  and  he  stopped  tak- 
ing the  powders,  but  during  the  remainder  of  that  day 


found  it  very  difficult  to  read  or  to  use  his  eyes  in  any 
way. 

The  following  day  the  prescription  was  compounded 
in  a  laboratory  using  an  analytical  balance,  sensitive  to 
1/600  grain,  to  weigh  out  the  ingredients.  After  resting 
a  day  the  ill  effects  experienced  from  the  powders  put 
up  by  the  pharmacist  had  entirely  passed  away  and  the 
patient  began  taking  the  new  powders.  He  took  them 
for  a  week  according  to  directions  and  they  caused  no 
ill  effects. 

The  difference  in  the  action  of  the  powders  led  to 
an  investigation.  Mr.  W.  M.  Jenkins,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  alkaloidal  assays,  analyzed  the  powders 
and  found  1/100  grain  atropine  sulphate  in  each  powder 
instead  of  approximately  1/250  grain  which  the  prescrip- 
tion called  for.  This  showed  that  the  patient  was  get- 
ting the  maximum  dose  of  atropine  sulphate  instead  of 
the  prescribed  minimum  dose. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  presented  to  the  pharma- 
cist who  had  compounded  the  prescription,  and  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  the  method  used.  It  was  found  that 
he  had  weighed  1/16  grain  atropine  sulphate  on  a  tor- 
sion balance  and  had  rubbed  it  up  with  the  other  in- 
gredients. He  stated  that  it  had  always  been  his  prac- 
tice to  weigh  out  such  small  amounts  on  this  balance, 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  sensitive  to  this  amount.  After 
a  short  discussion  he  declared  that  thereafter  he  would 
use  dispensary  tablets  or  tablet  triturates  in  a  prescrip- 
tion of  this  kind. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  G.  F.  Payne,  of  At- 
lanta, said  he  had  occasion  to,  use  the  prescription  bal- 
ance a  great  deal,  as  he  had  found  it  out  of  the  question 
to  use  the  analytical  balance  in  many  cases.  It  was  too 
delicate,  and  had  to  be  adjusted  each  time  it  was  used. 
To  weigh  out  whatever  quantity  the  balance  was  ac- 
curate for,  and  then  divide  it  very  carefully  by  the  eye, 
would  be  found  to  be  a  very  accurate  method  when 
done  properly. 

C.  T.  P.  Fennell,  of  Cincinnati,  thought  there  was 
no  trouble  with  the  balances  on  the  market,  but  that 
pharmacists  made  a  great  mistake  when  they  shoved 
their  balances  around  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
did  not  keep  them  properly  leveled. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Alpers  thought  the  analytical  balance 
should  not  be  used  in  the  drug  store,  as  it  required  too 
much  adjusting.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  experience  to 
weigh  accurately  upon  it,  and  it  was  not  expected  of 
the  average  pharmacist  that-  he  should  have  the  deft- 
ness to  be  able  to  handle  it. 

I.  A.  Becker,  of  Chicago,  said  he  would  like  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  various  weighings  that  could  be  made 
on  a  scale  by  not  having  it  perfectly  level.  He  had 
found  that  the  ordinary  box  prescription  scale,  not  fur- 
nished with  a  leveling  device,  would  not  do  on  the  pre- 
scription counter,  as  its  sensibility  was  very  much  af- 
fected by  its  being  out  of  level. 


A  man  in  a  small  town  in  England  (Stephen  Oakes, 
of  Ellesmere  Port)  died  just  after  taking  a  Seidlitz 
powder,  and  the  coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
"Death  from  heart  failure,  caused  by  pressure  from  a 
dilated  stomach,  the  result  of  having  taken  a  Seidlitz 
powder."  And  this  was  Anno  Domini  1914,  in  the 
month  of  March ! 
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STATLER'S  CODES. 

E.  M.  Statler  Is  a  hotel  man.  He  has  hotels  in  Buf- 
falo and  Cleveland,  and  a  third  is  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction in  Detroit. 

If  Statler  lives  long  enough  he'll  have  hotels  in  all 
the  principal  cities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
And  there  will  be  a  reason  for  it,  for  Statler's  hotels  are 
Rood  hotels.  Here's  the  creed  on  which  they  are 
operated :  "Life  is  service.  The  one  who  progresses  is 
the  one  who  gives  his  fellow-beings  a  little  more — a 
little  better — service." 

One  doesn't  stay  around  a  Statler  hotel  very  long 
before  he  comes  in  contact  with  a  little  booklet  measur- 
ing six  by  three,  and  bearing  on  the  outside  the  words. 
"Statler  Service  Codes."  Inside,  the  first  paragraphs 
that  greet  the  reader  are  these : 

These  Service  Codes  were  written  for  the  guidance  of  em- 
ployees of  Hotel  Statler.  They  aim  to  tell,  in  a  way  that  will 
not  be  forgotten,  how  every  employee  can  give  more  and  better 
service — Hotel   Statler   Service — to  guests. 

As  a  new  thing  in  hotel  service  the  Codes  were  much  com- 
mented on  by  hotel  papers,  and  later  by  magazines  and  news- 
papers all  over  the  country.  So  many  people  asked  for  copies 
that  the  booklet  is  now  reprinted  in  this  form  for  general  dis- 
tribution.    Extra  copies  will  be  gladly  supplied  if  you  want  them. 

In  reading  please  remember  that  I  am  talking  to  my  em- 
ployees. 

Then  follow  eleven  pages  of  talks  to  employees, 
divided  into  sections  called  "codes." 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is  a  drug 
journal,  we  are  going  to  reproduce  a  number  of  these 
pages,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  for  the  reason  that  the 
combined  philosophy,  horse  sense,  and  practical  instruc- 
tion which  constitutes  them  applies  with  as  much  force 
and  significance  to  the  drug  business  as  it  does  to  the 
hotel  business.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  read  them 
without  profit. 

Code  No.  1 : 

Hotel  Statler  is  operated  primarily  for  the  benefit  and  con- 
venience of  its  guests. 

Without  guests   there  would   be   no   Hotel   Statler. 

These  are  simple  facts  easily   understood. 

So  then  it  behooves  every  man  and  woman  employed  here  to 
remember  this  always,  and  to  treat  all  guests  with  courtesy  and 
careful  consideration. 

Any  member  of  our  force  who  lacks  the  intelligence  to  in- 
terpret the  feeling  of  good-will  that  the  Statler  holds  towards  its 
guests  cannot  stay  here  very  long. 

New  customers  are  just  as  valuable  to  us  as  old  customers — 
remember  that;  for  each  new  customer  is  an  old  customer  in  the 
making. 

See  that  you  do  your  part  to  make  him  want  to  come  back 
here,  with   his  family  and  his  friends. 

Impress  upon  him  the  fine  good-fellowship  of  the  place;  the 
"no-trouble-to-help-you"  spirit. 

Never  be  perky,  pungent,  or  fresh — the  guest  pays  your 
salary  as  well  as  mine.     He  is  your  immediate  benefactor. 

Snap  judgments  of   men  oftentimes  are  faulty. 

A  man  may  wear  a  red  necktie,  a  green  vest  and  tan  shoes, 
and  still  be  a  gentleman. 

The  unpretentious  man  with  the  soft  voice  may  possess  the 
wealth  of   Croesus. 

The  stranger  in  cowhide  boots,  broad-brim  and  rusty  black, 
may  be  president  of  a  railroad  or  a  Senator  from  over  the  Ridge. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  superior  or  sullen  with  any  patron 
of  this  hotel.     I  said  so. 

Have  every  one  feel  that  for  his  money  we  want  to  give  him 
more  sincere  service  than    he  ever  before   received  at  any   hotel. 

The  employee  who  helps  to  perpetuate  this  plan  is  never  out 
of  a  job,  nor  does  he  escape  the  ey^  of  the  Man  Behind  the 
Scenes — the   Boss. 

At  rare  intervals  some  perverse  member  of  our  force  dis- 
agrees with  a  guest  as  to  the  rightness  of  this  or  that. 

He  maintains  that  the  meat  is  well  done — when  the  gu?st 
says  it  isn't. 

Or  that  this  sauce  was  ordered  when  the  guest  says  the  other. 

Or  that  the  boy  did  go  up  to  the  room. 

Or  that  no  party  called. 


Or  that  it  was  a  room  retenred,  and  not  dinr 

Or  that  the  trunk  wasn't  there. 

Kither   may  be  right. 

But  these  arc  permanent  instructions:  No  employee  of  this 
hotel  IS  allowed  the  privilege  of  arguing  any  point  with  a  giic«t. 

He  must  adjust  the  matter  at  once  to  the  guest's  satisfaction, 
or  call  his  superior  to  adjust  it.  Wrangling  has  no  place  in 
Hotel  Statler. 

The  Statler  is  a  successful  Hotel.  Men  and  women  of  taste 
and  refinement,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  name  the  Sutler 
their  home  while  in  Buffalo  and  Cleveland. 

The  reason  is,  that  every  waiter  in  this  Hotel,  every  hall- 
boy,  the  chambermaid,  the  clerk,  the  chef,  the  manager,  the  Boas 
Himself,  is  working  all  the  time  to  make  them  feet  ''at  home." 

E.-ich  member  of  our  force  is  Taluable  only  in  proportion  to 
his  ability  to  serve  our  guests. 

Code  No.  2 : 

A  hotel  has  just  one  thing  to  sell. 

That  one  thing  is  Service. 

The  hotel  that  sells  poor  service  is  a  poor  hotel. 

The  hotel  that  sells  good  service  is  a  good  hotel. 

It  is  the  object  of  Hotel  Statler  to  sell  its  guests  the  very  best 
service  in   the  world. 

The  service  of  a  hotel  is  not  a  thing  supplied  by  any  single 
individual.  It  is  not  special  attention  to  any  one  guest.  Hotel 
service — that  is,  Hotel  Statler  Service — means  the  limit  of  cour. 
teous,  efficient  attention  from  each  particular  employee  to  each 
particular   guest. 

This  is  the  kind  of  service  a  guest  pays  for  when  he  pays 
hjs  bill — whether  it  is  for  $2.00  or  $20.00  per  day.  It  is  toe 
kind  of  service  he  is  entitled  to,  and  be  need  not  and  should 
not  pay  any  more. 

Every  guest  who  enters  the  Statler  door  comes  in  there  be- 
cause he  believes  he  can  buy  something  there  better  than  be  can 
buy  it  anywhere  else. 

It  rests  with  every  employee  of  this  Hotel — doormen,  bell- 
boys, porters,  clerks,  waiters,  maids,  manicurists  and  managers — 
whether  he  goes  away  disappointed  or  pleased. 

A  doorman  can  swing  the  door  in  a  manner  to  assure  the 
new  guest  that  he  is  in  his  hotel,  where  people  are  prompt  to 
serve  him. 

Or— 

He  can  sling  the  door  in  a  way  that  sticks  in  the  guest's 
"crop"  and  makes  him  expect  to  find  at  the  desk  a  scratchy, 
sputtery  pen,  sticking  in  a  potato. 

When  the  room  clerk  says:  "Front,  show  Mr.  Robinson  to 
room  1252,"  instead  of  "Show  the  gentleman,  etc.."  the  guest 
immediately  gets  a  warm  feeling  of  being  welcome. 

To  be  able  to  give  a  guest  this  feeling  adds  dollars  to  the 
income  of  the  house  and  dollars  to  the  salary  of  the  clerk. 

An  operator  who  is  quick  to  answer  telephone  calls,  and 
does  not  keep  a  guest  holding  a  cold  receiver  to  his  ear  and 
listening  intently  to  nothing,  can  swell  the  appreciation  of  Statler 
Service — and    swell    the    Statler    appreciation    of    her. 

A  waiter  who  can  say  "Pell  Mell"  when  the  guest  says 
"Pell  Mell,"  and  "Paul  Maul"  when  the  guest  says  "Paul  Maul," 
can  make  the  guest  think  himself  right — and  make  us  think  the 
waiter  is  all  right. 

And  just  here,  take  heed,  that  in  all  minor  discussions  be- 
tween Statler  employees  and  Statler  guests,  the  employee  is  dead 
wrong — from  the   guest's  standpoint  and   from  ours. 

It  is  these  little  things  that  send  a  guest  away  to  say, 
promptly, 

"I   stopped  at  Hotel  Statler." 

Or,  listlessly, 

"I  put  up  at  a  hotel  last  night." 

The  steward  (or  any  other  head)  who  can  systematize  and 
organize  his  department  so  as  to  save  him  time  or  help,  can 
make  more  money  for  the  Statler — and  more  money   for  himself. 

Every  dollar  saved  in  any  department  means  that  we  can 
sell  more  service  for  the  same  price.  It  makes  Statler  Senrice 
a  better,  bigger  thing,  and  it  makes  somebody  a  better,  bigger 
job. 

Every  item  of  extra  courtesy  contributes  toward  a  better 
pleased  guest,  and  every  pleased  guest  contributes  toward  a 
better,  bigger  Statler. 

I  hope  to  have  the  words  Statler  Service  always  mean  Best 
Service  throughout  the  world. 

You  can  help  to  make  it  so. 

WILL  YOU? 

Substitute  "pharmacy"  for  "hotel,"  supplant  "guest" 
with  "customer"  and  what  more  is  there  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  a  handbook  on  "How  to  Run  a  Drug 

Store?" 


Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk  thinks  that  sugars  in  the  food  have 
no  direct  influence  in  promoting  dental  caries,  but  that 
incompletely  assimilated  sugars  derived  from  the  blood 
through  the  saliva  make  the  teetli  more  susceptible  to 
decay.  He  says  it  is  the  internal  secretions  that  cause 
decay,  rather  than  foods  direct.  Acids  act  very  slowly 
on  whole  teeth,  but  rapidly  on  teeth  in  powder.  Upon 
sound  teeth  vinegar,  fruits,  acids,  etc.,  have  no  percep- 
tible effects. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  {i)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Tooth-paste. 

W.  P.  W. — "Can  you  give  us  a  formula  for  a  tooth- 
paste that  will  remain  at  the  same  consistency  and  not 
dry  out  hard?  We  make  a  tooth-paste  with  a  little 
potassium  chlorate  in  it.  Do  you  think  that  dries  it 
out?" 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  reply  to  the  second 
question  intelligently  without  knowing  more  about  the 
formula.  As  tooth-pastes  go,  however,  we  can  see  no 
objection  to  the  addition  of  a  little  potassium  chlorate. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  used.  Were  we  to  be  permitted  to  do  a  little  sur- 
mising, we  would  be  constrained  to  say  that  the  cause 
of  "drying  out  hard"  in  this  case  is  not  to  be  assessed 
against  the  chlorate. 

The  following  formula  has  been  found  satisfactory : 

Precipitated  chalk 40  drachms. 

Pro.  white  Castile  soap 11  drachms. 

Wheat   starch 11  drachms. 

Carmine    '4  drachm. 

Oil  of  peppermint 30  minims. 

Oil  of  geranium 30  minims. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus 60  minims. 

Oil  of  clove 2  minims. 

Oil  of  anise 12  minims. 

Mix  to  a  paste  with  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and 
alcohol.  Tooth-pastes  should  always  be  put  up  in  col- 
lapsible tubes. 


A  Liniment  Formula. 
C.  H.  C. — "Below  we  give  the  formula  of  a  liniment 
we  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  of.    Would  you  sug- 
gest any  change  or  any  addition? 

Oil  sassafras   3  fluidounces. 

Oil  cloves   1J4  ounces. 

Gum  camphor   4  ounces. 

Tincture  myrrh 8  ounces. 

Laudanum     4  ounces. 

Tincture  capsicum   4  ounces. 

Spirits  ether,  or  sulphuric  ether 4  ounces. 

Spirits   turpentine    4  ounces. 

Petroleum    4  ounces. 

Wood  alcohol    2  gallons. 

Water     1  gallon. 

"Would  2  to  4  ounces  of  menthol  be  of  value?  Have 
thought  of  filtering  through  burnt  alum." 

The  formula  seems  to  be  all  right — except  the  wood 
alcohol,  which  should  not  be  used,  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  is  forbidden  by  law  in  some  States,  and  is 
altogether  objectionable.  Only  grain  alcohol  is  per- 
missible. 

The  addition  of  menthol  would  make  a  more  pungent 
preparation,  and  one,  therefore,  likely  to  be  more  pop- 
ular.   Menthol  is  an  excellent  anodyne,  also. 

Burnt  alum  as  a  filtering  agent  is  of  no  special  value. 


and  would  be  expensive.  Use  talcum  or  infusorial 
earth.  Do  not  use  magnesium  carbonate  or  any  alkaline 
medium,  lest  the  morphine  in  the  laudanum  be  thrown 
out. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  formulas  of  the  two 
proprietary  liniments  you  mention,  hence  are  unable  to 
advance  any  information  concerning  them. 


Dissolving  Old  Rubber. 

E.  D. — "Please  supply  me  with  a  process  for  dissolv- 
ing old  rubber  automobile  tubes  and  making  a  cement 
out  of  them.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solvent.  Have  tried  carbon  disulphide  with  very  indif- 
ferent success." 

He  who  attempts  to  dissolve  rubber  gets  more  or  less 
trouble  on  his  hands,  right  away.  Particularly  is  this 
true  when  the  rubber  under  manipulation  falls  in  that 
class  denominated  "old"  rubber.  There  is  a  process,  or 
are  processes,  of  course,  else  old  rubber  would  not  have 
the  commecial  value  that  it  does.  But  such  secrets  are 
closely  guarded ;  they  have  never  leaked  beyond  the 
inner  circle  of  the  rubber  industry  and  become  a  part 
of  general  scientific  knowledge.  Without  question,  such 
processes  are  dependent  on  something  far  more  complex 
than  a  single  solvent. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  the  light  of  present 
general  knowledge,  the  transforming  of  used  automobile 
tubes  into  cement  is  somewhat  more  of  an  undertaking 
than  at  first  blush  it  might  appear  to  be.  Very  little  has 
found  its  way  into  print  which  would  be  of  assistance. 


Dressing  for  Linoleum. 

J.  P.  C. — "We  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
will  furnish  us  a  formula  for  a  dressing  or  polish  for 
linoleum." 

First  of  all  the  surface  must  be  clean ;  moreover, 
there  must  be  very  little  soap  left  by  the  cleaning 
water.     Then  apply  the  following  mixture,  using  a  rag: 

Yellow  wax, 

Varnish,  aa 5  parts. 

Turpentine    11  parts. 

Two  other  formulas : 

(1)  Palm    oil 1   part. 

Paraffin 18  parts. 

Kerosene 2   parts. 

(2)  Yellow  wax 1  part. 

Carnauba  wax 2  parts. 

Turpentine    10  parts. 

Benzine    5  parts. 


Thiersch's  Antiseptic  Solution  and  Catsup. 

J.  P. — "In  your  next  issue  will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  the  composition  of  Thiersch's  solution?  Also  tell 
me  how  much  salicylic  acid  is  required  to  preserve  one 
gallon  of  catsup." 

The  formula  sought  runs  like  this : 

Salicylic    acid 15  grains. 

Boric  acid 90  grains. 

Distilled  water,  recently  boiled...  16  fluidounces. 

One  grain  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  ounce  will  preserve 
catsup.  If  it  is  the  intention  to  consume  the  mixture 
within  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time,  ^  grain  to  the 
ounce  Vvill  prove  sufficient. 
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Correcting  a  Difficulty. 
H.  P.  P. — "Can  a  clear  and  non-scumming  mixture 
be  obtained  from  the  following : 

Iron  phosphate 1  drachm. 

Tr.  mix  vomica 1  fiuidrachm. 

Acid  phosphoric  dil 2  fluidrachms. 

guinine  bisulphate 1   drachm, 
lycerin    2  fluidounces. 

Elixir  simpl.   q.  s 4  fluidounces. 

"I  have  experienced  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  solution." 

We  would  suggest  the  use  of  metaphosphoric  acid, 
dilute,  N.  F.,  instead  of  the  dilute  phosphoric  acid. 
It  might  be  well  to  clarify  the  solution  by  the  use  of  a 
little  purified  talcum. 


the  publishers  are  the  Pharmaceutical  Review  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  German  Book  of  Synonyms. 

J.  C.  H. — "Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  a  good  English-German  book  which  will  as- 
sist a  beginner  in  German  in  waiting  on  trade?" 

A  little  paper-bound  volume  edited  by  Edward 
Kremers  of  Wisconsin  might  answer  your  needs.  It 
contains  a  long  list  of  popular  German  names  of  do- 
mestic remedies,  giving  also  a  translation  of  these  names 
into  pharmaceutical  terms.     The  price  is  50  cents,  and 


Effervescing  Solution  of  Magnesium  Tartrate. 

O.  D.  J. — "Could  you  kindly  supply  us  with  a  work- 
ing formula  for  Eff,  Sol.  Mag.  Tart.?  We  want  par- 
ticularly to  side-step  the  use  of  citric  acid," 

Try  using  36  grammes  of  tartaric  acid  and  60  Cc. 
of  syrup,  in  place  of  the  citric  acid  and  syrup  of  citric 
acid  in  the  U.  S.  P,  formula  for  Sol.  Magnes.  Cit. 
Efferv 

If  the  tartrate  is  soluble  enough  this  ought  to  work 
well,  but  if  not,  more  tartaric  acid  may  be  needed  to 
hold  the  magnesium  tartrate  in  solution. 


Briefer  Replies 
J.    C. — We   are   unable    to   supply   the    inform 
sought  concerning  the  German  proprietary  you  mt: 

C.  Y.  C. — In  no  literature  at  our  command  is  found 
a  formula  for  treating  wood  from  which  a  violin  is  to 
be  made.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  be  of  as- 
sistance. Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  know  of 
such  a  preparation. 


The  Ladies'  CoMM.rrEE  at  the  Detroit  Meet.no  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.-This  was  the  local  ~«»°^»»~J^'°^.,^J*S.^ ,.,„-. 
tainment  of  the  women  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Detroit  of  the  American  PharmaoeaUcal  Awodation.   "J*™  "f^'^TVT T^ 
are  Mrs.  C.  A.  Weaver.  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mann.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hall.  Mra.  Grant  W.  Stevens.  Mrs.  J.  M.  '™^~V^ 
man).  Mrs.  R.  W.  Rennie,  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  L.  Scoville.    Mrs.  Harry  B.  Mason,  the  only  remainln*  namlMror  UM  OOoaiUM.  WM on- 
of  town  when  the  picture  was  taken. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prop.  W.  L.  ScovrLLE. 


Calomel  Compatibilities. — 

A  French  chemist,  G.  Patein,  has  been  reinvesti- 
gating the  question  whether  calomel  is  or  may  be 
changed  into  soluble  mercuric  compounds  by  contact 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  soluble  chlorides.  He  finds 
that  when  oxygen  is  present,  traces  of  such  compounds 
are  formed,  both  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  with  al- 
kaline chlorides,  but  that  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  the 
calomel  is  not  changed.  He  gave  calomel  in  gluten 
capsules  and  obtained  a  purgative  effect,  from  which  he 
concludes  that  the  purgative  action  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  partial  decomposition  in  the  stomach. 

Soluble  mercuric  compounds  are  only  formed  from 
calomel  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  or  oxidizing  agents, 
or  when  an  alkali  in  the  presence  of  calomel  is  super- 
saturated with  an  acid. 

Two  or  Three  Items. — 

Dr.  M.  Rubner  says  that  steam  under  diminished 
pressure,  at  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°  C.  and  mixed 
with  2  to  8  per  cent  of  formaldehyde,  will  thoroughly 
sterilize  the  most  delicate  objects  without  injury. 

The  philosophical  chemists  are  trying  to  calculate 
the  genesis  of  lead  from  minerals  supposedly  400 
millions  to  2000  millions  of  years  old,  on  the  basis  that 
uranium  slowly  changes  into  lead.  This  is  before  the 
day  of  "lead-pipe  cinches." 

Moist  aluminum  hydroxide  will  remove  all  of  the 
pepsin  or  rennin  or  trypsin  from  solutions  by  simply 
shaking  them  therewith.  This  means  caution  in  the 
use  of  the  agents  which  may  be  employed  to  clarify 
pepsin  solutions. 

Show  Colors. — 

J.  E.  Marsh  says  that  a  solution  of  1  part  of  sodium 
chloride,  2  parts  of  crystallized  cobalt  chloride,  7.7  parts 
of  acetone  in  8  parts  of  water  is  pink  when  cold,  but  on 
warming  it  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which 
is  light-blue  and  the  lower  dark-blue.  If  allowed  to  cool 
without  shaking,  the  upper  layer  becomes  almost  color- 
less and  the  lower  becomes  pink.  A  more  striking 
change  is  shown  in  a  solution  of  lithium  chloride  1  part, 
•crystallized  cobalt  chloride  2.8  parts,  acetone  9.7  parts 
in  water  10.5  parts,  which  is  pink  when  cold  but  on 
warming  becomes  two  shades  of  blue,  and  when  again 
cooled  without  shaking  the  upper  layer  remains  light- 
blue,  while  the  lower. becomes  pink. 

Preservative  Flavors. — 

Cochran  and  Perkins  find  that  oil  of  cassia  and  oil 
of  sassafras  are  good  preservatives  for  syrups  when 
used  in  the  proportion  of  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent.  Oils  of 
birch  and  anise  are  also  effective  in  about  twice  the  pro- 
portion, but  birch  oil  is  effective  for  a  longer  time  than 
is  sassafras.  Lemon  oil  is  a  good  preservative  in  0.1  to 
0.2  per  cent  proportions,  but  ginger  oil  is  not  effective. 
For  preserving  starch  solutions,  oils  were  found  effec- 
tive in  the  following  order:  (1)  anise,  (2)  sassafras. 
<3)  cassia,  (4)  spearmint,  (5)  wintergreen,  (6)  clove. 


Uses  of  Papain. — 

Papain  is  used  in  Ceylon  to  remove  freckles,  to  re- 
move stains  from  clothing,  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and 
as  a  cosmetic,  to  produce  clear,  satiny  complexions.  It 
has  a  slight  cathartic  as  well  as  a  digestive  action  when 
taken  internally,  and  if  applied  to  the  skin  in  undiluted 
form  it  acts  as  an  escharotic.  Commercial  papain  is  the 
dried  juice  of  the  Pawpaw.  It  has  a  brownish  color, 
and  cannot  be  bleached  without  loss  of  its  medicinal 
value. 

Sterilizing  Alkaloids. — 

G.  Mossier  says  that  morphine  acetate  cannot  be 
sterilized  at  100°  C.  without  decomposition,  neither  can 
heroin  hydrochloride — both  losing  acetic  acid  in  the 
operation.  Cocaine  hydrochloride  does  not  decompose 
appreciably  at  100°  C.  during  a  half-hour,  if  not  allowed 
to  become  alkaline.  Atropine,  quinine,  cotarnine,  and 
pilocarpine  salts  can  be  sterilized  at  100°  C,  but  phy- 
sostigmine  salts  will  not  bear  even  a  temperature  of 
60°  without  becoming  colored. 

Gold  Cures. — 

Gold  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  tuber- 
culosis bacterium.  By  accustoming  the  bacterium  to  the 
influence  of  gold  salts,  a  new  tuberculin  is  produced  for 
which  advantages  are  claimed  in  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  use  of  a  compound  of  gold  with  can- 
tharidin,  by  hypodermic  injection,  is  also  attracting 
attention  and  apparently  bringing  good  results.  Gold 
cyanide  is  found  to  effect  a  beneficial  action  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis. 

Glycerite  of  Orange. — 

G.  O.  Rowland,  of  Edinburgh,  says  that  a  glycerite 
of  orange  and  glycerite  of  lemon  of  superior  flavor  can 
be  made  by  pouring  4  ounces  of  boiling  water  on  4 
ounces  of  the  fresh  outer  peel  and  agitating  about  ten 
minutes,  then  adding  16  ounces  of  glycerin.  Macerate 
three  days,  then  filter.  If  an  acid  flavor  is  desired,  add 
half  an  ounce  of  citric  acid.  He  claims  a  finer  flavor 
from  this  than  the  respective  syrups  furnish. 


BOOKS 


"The  Art  of  Compounding" — Fourth  Edjtion. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Prof.  Wilbur  L.  Scoville's 
"Art  of  Compounding"  is  fresh  from  the  press.  The 
volume  has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  contains  76 
new  illustrations. 

The  "Art  of  Compounding"  is  intended  as  a  text- 
book for  students  and  a  reference  book  for  pharmacists 
at  the  prescription  counter ;  and  in  either  case  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  anything  in  the  English  language 
which  meets  the  requirements  as  well.  For  few  men 
are  so  well  qualified  to  speak  as  the  author.  The  book 
should  find  a  place  in  every  student's  room  and  in  every 
druggist's  library. 

"The  Art  of  Compounding"  is  published  by  P. 
Blakiston's  Sons  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  price  is  $3. 

A.  L.   B. 
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THE  NEW 
WAR  TAXES. 


There  will  be  no  war  tax  on 
proprietary  medicines  —  or 
on  gasoline.  The  drug  trade 
does  not  wholly  escape,  however.  Toilet  prep- 
arations of  all  kinds  must  bear  stamps,  chewing 
gum  is  taxed,  and  it  will  cost  $4.80  a  year  to 
sell  cigars.  The  administration's  war  revenue 
bill  received  the  President's  signature  shortly 
before  an  almost  continuous  two  years'  session 
of  Congress  pulled  down  the  blinds  and  closed 
up  shop.  Most  of  its  provisions  go  into  effect 
at  once,  the  notable  exceptions  being  the  tax 
on  bankers,  brokers,  theaters,  etc.,  which  takes 
effect  November  1,  and  all  those  provisions  re- 
quiring the  affixing  of  stamps,  which  go  into 
effect  December  1. 

The  measure  as  it  orig^mally  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  the  drug  trade.  It  provided  for  a  2- 
cent  tax  on  gasoline.     Too  much  pressure  was 


brought  to  bear,  however,  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, before  it  reported  the  bill  to  the  upper 
chamber  for  action,  struck  out  the  gasoline 
clause  and  substituted  in  its  stead  an  entirely 
new  schedule,  known  as  Schedule  B.  This  ac- 
tion meant  virtually  a  renewal  of  the  Spanish 
war  taxes,  and  provided  among  other  things 
for  the  affixing  of  stamps  to  all  so-called 
patent  medicines,  the  amount  ranging  from 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  on  5-cent  packages  to  two 
and  one-half  cents  on  dollar  preparations. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  part  of  Schedule  B  relating  to  patent 
medicines  was  struck  out,  but  the  remainder 
of  Schedule  B  was  retained.  This  now  pro- 
vides for  the  affixing  of  stamps,  of  the  same 
denominations  as  those  intended  for  proprie- 
tary medicines,  to  perfumes,  cosmetics  and 
other  similar  articles,  the  list  including  toilet 
waters,  face  and  complexion  creams,  hair 
dressings  and  restoratives,  and  tooth  washes, 
pastes,  and  powders.  To  boxes,  cartons  or 
jars  containing  chewing  gum  a  4-cent  stamp 
must  be  attached  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
retail  value  represented  by  the  contents.  Spark- 
ling or  other  wines,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
must  bear  a  1-cent  stamp  on  each  pint  bottle. 
and  a  2-cent  stamp  on  each  quart  bottle. 


OTHER 
PROVISIOI\.S. 


In  addition  to  the  tax  on 
toilet  preparations,  etc.. 
every  drug  store  that  sells 
cigars  must  pay,  annually,  $4.80  for  the  priv- 
ilege. Quite  apart  from  the  drug  business, 
the  measure  provides,  among  other  things,  for 
a  tax  on  bankers  of  $1  a  thousand  of  capital, 
surplus,  and  undivided  profits;  pawnbrokers, 
$50  a  year;  commercial  brokers  and  commis- 
sion merchants,  $20  a  year ;  and  proprietors  of 
theaters,  museum  and  concert  halls,  from  $25 
to  $100  a  year,  according  to  seating  capacity. 
Stamp  taxes  are  imposed  on  a  long  list  of  legal 
documents,  including  stock  certificates,  con- 
veyances, promissory  notes,  and  insurance  poli- 
cies; on  passenger  tickets  to  foreign  coimtries; 
on  tickets  for  berths  and  parlor-car  seats;  on 
telegraph  and  telephone  messages. 
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Cigar  manufacturers  are  taxed  from  $3  to 
$2496  a  year,  and  manufacturers  of  cigarettes 
from  $12  to  $2496  a  year — both  according  to 
output.  Bowling-alleys  and  pool  and  billiard 
rooms  must  pay  $5  for  each  alley  or  table. 


A  much  calmer  tone,  a  much 
^^coNmnoNS.  "^^^^  confident,  optimistic 
feeling  has  prevailed  in  drug 
circles  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks.  In  general,  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration, 
business  may  be  said  to  be  good;  very  good. 
We  haven't  been  nearly  as  hard  hit  as  we 
thought  we  might  be,  when  we  saw  the  blow 
coming ! 

Prices  of  almost  innumerable  commodities 
have  shot  up,  hesitated,  dropped  back  a  little 
— ^and  are  still  more  or  less  up  in  the  air ;  but 
retailers  as  a  rule  have  met  the  shifting  situ- 
ation admirably. 

While  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  forcing 
up  the  prices  of  all  imported  goods,  quite  nat- 
urally it  has  had  the  opposite  effect  on  crude 
drugs,  essential  oils  and  certain  other  com- 
modities produced  in  our  own  country.  Pros- 
trated Europe  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  much 
buying,  and  shipping  facilities  to  other  coun- 
tries, while  becoming  better  as  the  weeks  go  by, 
have  not  been  adequate.  Stocks  have  there- 
fore been  accumulating  and  as  a  consequence 
prices  have  declined.  So,  from  the  buyer's 
standpoint,  the  situation  isn't  altogether  bad. 


LocAi  ^^  cities  having  local  retail 

ASSOCIATIONS  associations,  frequent  meet- 
ings are  held  and  almost  the 
sole  topic  of  discussion  is  war  prices.  Quite 
naturally,  out  of  such  mutual  exchanges  of 
confidences  and  ideas  there  has  grown  a  series 
of  fairly  uniform  price  adjustments.  Such 
concerted  movements  on  the  part  of  retailers 
robs  an  ascending  schedule  of  much  of  the 
accompanying  danger.  It  gives  a  man  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence,  of  sure-footedness.  When 
he  starts  a  day's  business  by  asking  more  for 
a  certain  article  than  he  asked  yesterday,  he 
can  do  so  with  a  minimum  of  apprehension. 
He  knows  that  most  of  his  competitors — all 
those  who  belong  to  the  association — are  do- 
ing identically  the  same  thing  that  very  day. 
It's  a  comfortable  feeling. 


Some  local  organizations,  such  as  the  Mil- 
waukee Pharmaceutical  Association,  have 
seen  the  need  of  issuing  comprehensive  price 
lists  for  their  members,  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  crude  drugs,  chemicals  and  toilet 
articles.  Prices  have  been  advanced,  how- 
ever, only  when  absolutely  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  legitimate  profit,  and  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  avoid  harmful  newspaper  pub- 
licity. The  Milwaukee  association  headed  one 
of  its  revised  schedules  with  the  very  timely 
reminder  that  when  hostilities  cease  and  con- 
ditions return  to  normal  every  drug  stock  in 
the  land  will  shrink  somewhat  in  value. 
Goods  bought  during  the  year  at  war  prices, 
if  on  hand  when  the  conflagration  ceases, 
must  be  disposed  of  on  a  peace,  rather  than  a 
war,  basis.  This  point,  though  of  minor  im- 
portance, should  not  be  altogether  lost  sight 

of. 

*     *     * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
raiseYn  prk:e.  Philadelphia  local  associ- 
ation the  proper  price  to 
charge  for  a  bottle  of  solution  of  citrate  of 
magnesia  came  up  for  discussion.  It  devel- 
oped that  some  of  the  members,  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  citric  acid  since  the  war,  had 
raised  the  price  to  thirty  cents,  and  others  to 
thirty-five  cents.  One  or  two  of  these  had 
since  dropped  back  to  twenty-five  cents,  while 
several  were  not  certain  what  was  the  best 
course  to  pursue. 

Charles  Rehfuss  took  the  stand  that  no  in- 
crease in  price  should  be  made.  He  argued 
that  under  ordinary  conditions  this  article  was 
extremely  profitable,  and  that  conditions 
couldn't  remain  extraordinary  forever.  Rather 
than  risk  the  danger  of  having  his  citrate  cus- 
tomers jump  to  something  else,  in  case  he 
raised  the  price,  he  was  going  to  stand  pat. 

The  meeting  seemed  to  agree  with  this  ex- 
pression, although  no  action  was  taken. 


THE  HOLIDAY 
TRADE. 


What  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
traordinary conditions  un- 
der which  we  are  now  living 
will  be  on  Christmas  business  it  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  forecast.  Some  effect  must  be 
looked  for — and  consequently  provided  for. 
It  would  seem  highly  probable  that  unneces- 
sary gift-giving  will  be  curtailed  somewhat; 
that  the  much  maligned  Mr.  Spug  will  be  able 
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to  make  more  headway  on  less  gasoline  this 
year  than  he  could  have  made,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  in  half  a  decade. 

As  a  rule,  however,  dealers  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  fairly  good  holiday  trade;  not  as 
good  as  last  year,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless,  on 
the  whole,  quite  satisfactory. 


"PANEL  CHEM-  Either  England  did  not  ex- 
ISTS"  CALGHT  BY  pect  War  eight  or  ten  months 
ago,  or  else  the  English  gov- 
ernment must  be  charged  with  double-crossing 
its  "panel  chemists."  "Panel  chemists"  are 
pharmacists  who  contracted  to  fill  prescriptions 
for  patients  availing  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  and  look 
to  the  government  for  their  pay.  A  contract 
was  entered  into  between  such  pharmacists  and 
the  government,  and  a  long  schedule  of  prices 
was  embraced  by  the  agreement.  The  system 
of  fixing  prices  is  based  on  this  schedule,  plus 
a  very  small  compounding  fee. 

War  prices  jumped  the  cost  of  hundreds  of 
drugs  far  above  the  amount  fixed  by  the  agree- 
ment, yet  under  their  contracts  "panel  chem- 
ists" were  bound  to  supply  drugs  and  medi- 
cines at  the  tariff  prices  up  to  the  end  of  the 
present  year! 

That  the  government's  intentions  were  good, 
however,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  partial 
relief  has  been  granted  and  full  compensation 
promised.  Just  as  soon  as  the  highly  compli- 
cated situation  can  be  straightened  out  addi- 
tional payment  over  and  above  tariff  rates  is 
to  be  provided  for. 


Quite  apart  from  the  insur- 
'^^M'^I^gTxi^d'!'^^  ance  situation,  there  is  an- 
other matter  which  is  agi- 
tating pharmaceutical  conditions  in  England 
somewhat,  and  that  is  the  recent  report  of  a 
select  governmental  committee  on  patent  medi- 
cines. The  committee  finds  that  there  is  a 
large  and  increasing  demand  for  this  class  of 
remedies  and  appliances,  and  recommends 
some  extremely  drastic  measures.  The  most 
striking  of  these  is  that  a  complete  statement 
of  the  ingredients  of  all  secret  or  proprietary 
remedies,  and  of  the  proportions  in  which  they 
are  employed,  together  with  a  full  statement  of 
therapeutic  claims,  must  be  filed  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 


It  is  further  recommended  that  laws  be 
amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prohibit  not 
only  the  advertising  but  the  sale  of  remedies 
purporting  to  cure  such  diseases  as  cancer, 
tuberculosis,  diabetes,  epilepsy,  locomotor 
ataxia,  Bright's  disease,  and  rupture  without 
operation  or  appliance;  still  further  that  it  be 
made  unlawful  to  enclose  with  one  remedy 
printed  matter  recommending  another;  to  in- 
vite sufferers  from  any  ailment  to  correspond 
with  the  vendor  of  a  remedy;  to  make  use  of 
fictitious  testimonials ;  to  publish  a  recommen- 
dation by  a  medical  practitioner  unless  his  full 
name,  qualifications  and  address  be  given;  to 
promise  to  return  money  paid  if  a  cure  is  not 
effected. 

Whether  these  recommendations  will  all 
eventually  be  invested  with  legal  authority  of 
course  cannot  be  foretold.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  subject  is  being  discussed  with  keen 
interest,  and  new  legislation  of  a  more  or  less 
radical  nature  may  apparently  be  expected. 


Despite    the   unpleasantness 

THE  NEW  BRITISH        •        tt  ^u  T)    •.•   u 

PHARMACOPOEiA.  ^^  Europe  the  new  British 
Pharmacopoeia  is  to  be 
brought  out  officially  this  year — December  31. 
It  was  the  original  intention  to  issue  the  book 
early  in  October,  but  in  August  the  committee 
in  charge  decided  to  postpone  publication  in- 
definitely, not  caring  to  introduce  changes  in 
medical  standards  at  a  time  of  public  stress. 
This  decision  was  later  reconsidered,  and  ad- 
vance copies  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  already 
available. 

An  interesting  side-light  is  thrown  on  the 
interdependence  of  nations  in  a  report  from 
the  secretary  of  the  revision  committee.  Aside 
from  the  national  issues  involved,  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  August  determination  to 
postpone  publication  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
covers — strawboard — is  largely  imported  from 
Germany ! 

The  principle  of  standardization  is  recog- 
nized, although  the  revisers  stop  short  of  phy- 
siological methods  of  testing.  That  part  of  the 
B.  P.  heretofore  known  as  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Addendum  is  now  a  part  of  the  body 
of  the  book.  The  metric  system  has  been 
adopted  throughout,  thus  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  although  doses  are 
still  given  in  apothecaries'  weights  and  meas- 
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ures  as  well  as  in  the  decimal  system.     All 

tinctures  of  potent  drugs  are  put  on  the  10 

per  cent  basis,  as  well  as  the  dilute  acids — 

hydrochloric,  nitric,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica  is  now  one-half  the 

strength    of    the    1898    tincture,    tincture    of 

strophanthus  four  times  its  former  strength, 

and  tincture  of  opium  one-third  stronger. 

On  the  whole  the  new  volume  is  a  distinct 

improvement  on  the  last  edition.     It  has  been 

sixteen  years  since  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 

was  revised. 

*     *     * 

It  would  seem  that  the  time 
"""^AMERICA  ••  ^^^  come  when  every  patri- 
otic American  citizen  ought 
to  rip  from  the  wall  such  pert  legends  as  "This 
is  My  Busy  Day"  and  "Smile,  Damn  You, 
Smile!"  and  boldly  display  in  lieu  thereof  the 
three  simple  words,  "Made  in  America." 

As  a  nation,  we  had  no  idea,  "befo'  the  war," 
to  what  extent  we  were  dependent  on  Europe. 
When  supplies  were  cut  off  we  were  first  sur- 
prised, then  astounded,  then  chagrined. 

Our  manufacturers  are  not  to  blame.  Our 
business  men  are  as  alert  as  those  of  any  other 
nation.  But  there  are  conditions  which  are 
hard  to  overcome ;  and  one  of  them  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  lines  the  buying  public  has  been 
partial  to  foreign-made  goods.  Our  carving- 
knives  must  come  from  Sheffield  (Germany!)  ; 
our  salad  must  be  soaked  in  oil  that  has  been 
scented,  among  other  things,  with  the  brine  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  models  of  the  won- 
drous gowns  so  becomingly  worn  by  hostess 
and  guests  must  be  imported  from  various 
sources  in  gay  Paree. 

French  heels,  German  harps,  and  Swedish 
razors!  Can't  we  make  these  things  in 
America?  And  haven't  we,  the  buyers,  been 
monkeys  long  enough  ? 


Smce    the   adoption   of    the 

SELF-MEDICATION     „_        i_       -     ,        ,i         o 

OUTLAWED!  amendment  to  the  Sanitary 
Code  of  the  City  of  New 
York  which  prohibits  the  sale  over  the  counter 
of  paregoric,  brown  mixture,  syrup  of  white 
pine,  etc.,  there  has  been  more  or  less  agita- 
tion, and  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  act. 
Druggists  as  a  class  have  resented  the  Health 
Board's  somewhat  revolutionary  departure 
with  considerable  earnestness,  claiming  that 
the  move  was  intended  to  benefit  physicians. 


Health  Commissioner  Goldwater  now  frankly 
admits  this,  according  to  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  the  Pharmaceutical  Era,  but  disclaims 
any  intent  to  do  harm  to  the  legitimate  drug 
business.  The  druggist's  compensation  is  to  be 
"increased  business  in  the  prescription  depart- 
ment." 

What  is  back  of  the  revision  of  the  section 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  according 
to  the  Commissioner.  The  position  is  taken 
that  self -medication  is  pernicious  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  eradicated.  The  Board  holds,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  public  as  a  rule  does  not 
realize  "the  deadly  effect  of  opiate-containing 
mixtures,"  and  that  "it  ought  to  be  educated 
into  that  knowledge."  In  other  words,  here  is 
an  opportunity  to  enter  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge. 

Commissioner  Goldwater  depends  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  retail  druggist  to  accom- 
plish the  object  sought,  and  is  confident  that 
"every  right-minded  man  in  the  drug  trade  will 
lend  his  aid  toward  this  end." 

Further  revisions  are  promised.  The  de- 
partment announces  that  there  are  a  number  of 
other  educative  and  protective  measures  which 
it  hopes  to  see  in  effect. 


HARRISON  BILL 

NOT  PASSED. 


Keen  regret  is  felt  in  drug 
circles  because  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  pass  the  Har- 
rison bill.  This  is  a  most  meritorious  measure, 
a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  it,  and 
those  in  charge  of  its  passage  had  every  reason 
to  hope  that  it  would  go  up  for  the  President's 
signature  before  our  law-makers  went  home 
to  see  what  was  happening  to  their  fences. 
Congress  adjourned,  however,  without  taking 
final  action  on  it. 

The  matter  was  up  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  conferees,  representing  both 
branches  of  Congress,  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  this  agreement  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
while  the  House,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
other  business,  or  to  the  lack  of  a  quorum, 
failed  to  take  action.  It  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted, however,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  Congress,  which  convenes  in  Decem- 
ber, will  be  to  pass  the  Harrison  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

No  material  changes  were  made  in  the  bill 
while  in  conference.  Physicians,  dentists  and 
veterinarians  will  not  be  required  to  keep  a 
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record  of  the  narcotics  administered  to  a  pa- 
tient wiiile  in  personal  attendance  upon  such 
patient.  When  not  in  personal  attendance  a 
record  must  be  kept,  and  must  be  preserved  for 
two  years.  The  measure,  if  passed  by  the 
House  in  December,  will  go  into  effect  March 

1.  1915. 

*     *     * 

Something  very  drastic  in 
WOOD  ALCOHOL,  the  way  of  wood  alcohol  re- 
strictions has  been  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  A  new  ordinance  absolutely  prohibits 
the  sale  or  possession  of  any  food,  drink,  or 
medicinal  or  toilet  preparation  containing  any 
wood  alcohol  whatsoever.  The  plain  sub- 
stance itself  may  be  sold,  but  only  when  it 
bears  a  poison  label  containing  a  skull  and 
cross-bones  and  a  warning  that  it  is  unlawful 
to  use  the  product  in  any  food,  beverage  or 
medicinal  or  toilet  preparation,  intended  either 
for  internal  or  external  use.  The  subject  of 
wood  alcohol  regulation  has  been  argued  for 
several  months  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  the  present  ordinance  represents  a  com- 
promise between  several  drafts  that  were  sub- 
mitted. 

*     *     * 

SCHOLARSHIPS      ^wo  years  ago  the  Women's 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  Organization  of  the  N.  A. 

ESTABLISHED.      -^  ^   established  the  custom 

of  awarding  a  ten-dollar  gold  prize  for  the 
young  woman  making  the  highest  record  in 
pharmacy.  It  was  felt  at  the  time  that  some- 
thing a  little  more  ambitious  ought  to  be  un- 
dertaken, and  so  this  year,  at  the  annual 
meeting  at   Philadelphia,   definite  plans  were 


formulated  for  the  awarding  of  a  traveling 
scholarship.  The  word  "traveling"  means  that 
no  one  college  is  chosen,  but  that  the  tuition 
may  be  paid  wherever  it  is  most  convenient  for 
the  student,  only  colleges  of  accredited  staml- 
ing  being  considered. 

State  and  city  chapters  of  the  \'  '    or- 

ganization have  the  privilege  of  rer  ling 

to  the  executive  board  worthy  young  women 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  study  phar- 
macy, and  the  candidate  is  selected  from  th- 
lists  submitted.    While  it  is  the  intenli'  ^ 
mately  to  widen  the  field  from  whi^i    •, 
cants  may  come,  at  present  only  memlK-r-   -.i 
the  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D.,  or  daughters  or  sisters 
of  members,  are  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  this 
scholarship. 


WHOLESALE  DRUG-  The  fortieth  annual  meeting 

GISTS  AT  of   the  National  Wholesale 

INDIANAPOLIS.      ^..^ggists*   Association  was 

held  in  Indianapolis  during  the  last  week  in 
September,  at  which  Charles  A.  West,  Boston, 
was  elected  president;  Wm.  J.  Mooney,  In- 
dianapolis; John  R.  Tague.  Memphis;  F.  E. 
Bogart,  Detroit ;  John  Phinizy,  Augusta,  Ga. ; 
and  J.  G.  Mason,  Waco,  Tex.,  vice-presidents; 
Thos.  F.  Main,  New  York,  secretary;  and  S. 
E.  Strong,  Cleveland,  treasurer.  The  board  of 
control  consists  of  Charles  Gibson,  Albany. 
N.  Y. ;  E.  C.  Bedwell,  Omaha ;  J.  W.  Morris- 
son,  Chicago;  G.  R.  Merrill,  St.  Louis;  ami 
John  T.  Kennedy,  Minneapolis.  F.  E.  Holli- 
day,New  York,  remains  general  representative. 
The  1915  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  during  Septem- 
ber, the  date  to  be  fixed  later. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  FOR  THE  BULLETIN  NEXT  MONTH. 

1.  An  exhibit  made  by  a  live  druggist  at  a  county  fair.  -     -        j        ^ 

2.  An  illustrated  article  by  an  experienced  man  on  the  fitting  up   of  a  pre.cnpUon  depart- 

"'"3.   Ten   or   twelve   trade-winning   formulas   for    toilet    preparations,    .ubmJtted    by    practical 

druggists. 

4.  Illustrated  write-up  of  a  successful  store  in  the  South. 

5.  An  illustrated  article  describing  how  a  druggist  made  his  own  store  fixture^ 

6.  An  exceedingly  interesting  paper  on  the  drug   store,  of  Alaska,  accompanied  by  numT- 

°"'7.'7ix   or  seven  short,  snappy   papers  discussing   whether  the  salesman  in  the  front  or  th« 
prescription  clerk  in  the  rear  should  receive  the  biggest  salary. 

8.  Pictures  of  druggists  elected  this  month  to  fill  various  public  offices. 

9.  Four  or  five  pages   of   interesting   photographs. 
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STANDARDIZING  BOARD   EXAMINATIONS. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  express 
the  opinion  in  these  columns  that  the  National 
Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  organized 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  doing  admirable 
work.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization was  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree 
of  interstate  reciprocity.  For  a  number  of 
years  efforts  were  directed  toward  securing  the 
cooperation  of  as  many  boards  as  possible,  and 
getting  them  to  agree  upon  a  basis  of  exchange. 

It  was  discovered  in  time,  however,  that 
reciprocity  ought  not  to  exist  in  any  large 
measure  unless  it  was  based  upon  a  reasonable 
degree  of  uniformity  and  excellence  through- 
out the  different  States.  Otherwise  you  would 
have  a  chain  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
You  would  have  a  condition  like  that  which 
enables  a  lax  divorce  law  in  one  State  to  nullify 
the  severe  laws  of  other  States. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  realization  of  this 
truth,  the  National  Association  of  Boards  ap- 
pointed what  was  called  an  Advisory  Exam- 
ination Committee,  and  this  committee  has 
been  studiously  and  systematically  at  work  in 
an  effort  to  make  examinations  throughout  the 
country  what  they  ought  to  be.  A  great  step 
forward  was  taken  at  the  Detroit  meeting  in 
August,  when  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  given  permanent  approval,  and 
when  H.  C.  Christensen,  its  chairman,  was 
made  a  salaried  officer  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Christensen  will  in  the  future  act  both  as  sec- 
retary of  the  association  and  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  He  will  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  work,  traveling  throughout  the 
country  as  much  as  need  be,  visiting  boards 
during  their  examination  periods,  framing  and 
distributing  approved  sets  of  questions,  helping 
whenever  requested  in  passing  upon  answers, 
and  being  of  service  generally  in  a  systematic 
effort  to  make  State  board  examinations  more 
scientific,  more  efficient,  and  above  all  more 
uniform. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Christensen's  committee, 
read  at  the  Detroit  meeting,  shows  grasp  and 
ability.  Mr.  Christensen  is  evidently  well  cut 
out  for  the  work  before  him.  During  the  last 
year,  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  association 


and  in  framing  "typical"  sets  of  questions,  Mr. 
Christensen  prepared  himself  by  first  securing 
questions  from  different  boards  of  pharmacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  college  teachers  on 
the  other.  With  all  this  data  at  hand,  he  was 
enabled  to  see  what  deficiencies  existed,  and  to 
construct  questions  of  a  proper  character.  He 
is  eternally  right  in  his  assumption  that  the 
correct  framing  of  a  set  of  examination  ques- 
tions is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  im- 
portance, and  that  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  many  men  should  be  utilized  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step. 

We  find  from  Mr.  Christensen's  report  that 
he  believes  an  examination  paper  should  con- 
stitute 20  questions  in  pharmacy,  10  questions 
in  chemistry,  20  questions  in  materia  medica. 
10  questions  in  pharmaceutical  and  chemical 
problems,  an  oral  quiz,  and  a  sufficient  amount 
of  prescription  compounding  and  laboratory 
work.  The  separate  tests  given  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  crude  drugs,  exacted  in  some  States, 
he  thinks  should  be  abolished  as  such,  and 
whatever  work  is  required  in  this  direction 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  oral  quiz. 

More  important,  though,  than  the  problem 
of  scope  is  the  necessity  of  getting  questions 
themselves  that  are  what  they  should  be. 
Mr.  Christensen  finds  fault  with  many  exam- 
ination papers.  There  is  often  (a)  a  lack  of 
correlation  between  the  different  subjects; 
(b)  the  principle  of  distribution  isn't  consid- 
ered, and  an  examiner's  hobby  will  run  through 
an  entire  set  of  questions;  (c)  there  is  an  un- 
due proportion  of  elementary  questions;  and 
(flf)  often  board  members  seem  to  consider  an 
examination  a  sort  of  contest  between  them- 
selves and  the  candidates — a  tug  of  war,  as  it 
were.  But  the  chief  defect  discovered  by  Mr. 
Christensen  is  one  of  ignorance.  What  can 
you  do  with  a  board  member  who  asks  this 
question:  "What  is  the  difference  between  the 
alkaloids  extracted  from  milk  sugar  and  cane 
sugar?"  Or  this:  "Give  the  botanical  names 
of  the  plants  containing  strychnine,  atropine, 
and  acetanilide?" 

It  is  to  iron  out  all  these  difficulties,  to  sup- 
ply all  these  deficiencies,  and  to  make  examina- 
tions what  they  ought  to  be,  that  the  Advisory 
Examination  Committee  has  been  made  a 
strong  and  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Christensen  approaches  his 
task  with  a  due  sense  of  its  importance,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  him  emphasize  in  his  report  the 
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conviction  that  the  colleges  and  the  boards 
must  get  closer  together  in  the  future  than  they 
have  in  the  past.  "Any  scheme  or  plan  of 
State  examinations  that  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  institutions  that  prepare  candi- 
dates for  such  examinations  is  doomed  to  final 
failure,  and,  conversely,  the  educational  insti- 
tutions that  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
examining  boards  are  limiting  the  scope  of 
their  usefulness  and  are  not  doing  full  justice 
to  their  students.  This  principle  is  basic  and 
fundamental." 


FIVE  DOLLARS  PAID  FOR  SUGGESTIONS! 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  has  a  few  $.5.00 
bills  that  he  is  anxious  to  exchange  for  ideas. 
What  does  he  want?  Simply  this — a  few 
topics  for  discussion  in  the  Bulletin  during 
1915. 

Let  us  explain. 

During  the  present  year  the  pages  of  the 
Bulletin  have  been  greatly  enlivened  by  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  following  themes: 

1.  "How  I  spent  my  annual  vacation." 

2.  "Hozv  I  keep  myself  in  good  health." 

3.  "Why  I  failed  in  the  drug  business." 

4.  "If  I  married  again  zvould  I  marry  a 
druggist?" 

5.  "If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again  zvould 
I  he  a  druggist?" 

We  conducted  prize  contests  on  these  five 
topics,  and  we  also  offered  special  prizes  for 
the  best  formulas  of  toilet  preparations,  and 
the  best  specimens  of  druggists'  newspaper  ads. 
The  material  submitted  in  these  various  con- 
tests, and  subsequently  published  in  the  Bul- 
letin during  the  year,  has  filled  the  journal 
with  human  interest  and  has  helped  to  make  it 
alive  from  cover  to  cover. 

What  we  want  now  are  additional  topics  for 
similar  use  during  1915.  We  ask  our  readers 
to  suggest  titles  for  this  purpose — titles  on 
which  papers  are  to  be  written.  The  editor 
will  pay  $5.00  for  every  accepted  title. 

The  subjects  will  have  to  be  good  ones  to 
win  a  prize.  We  want  something  unusual — 
something  out  of  the  ordinary — something 
either  full  of  human  interest  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  great  practicality  and  usefulness  on  the 
other. 

Come  along  now  with  your  suggestions. 
Five  dollars  for  every  accepted  idea ! 


ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  STEPS. 
In  many  respects  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Anierican  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Fac- 
ulties, held  in  Detroit  during  August,  was  the 
most  interesting  and  resultful  in  the  series.  As 
a  preliminary  to  what  steps  might  be  taken  of 
a  definite  nature.  President  Albert  Schneider 
had  sent  out  a  questionaire  to  the  schools  and 
colleges  belonging  to  the  con  f  ercnrp.  The  vote 
in  part  was  as  follows: 

1.  Would  you  favor  making  two  years  of  High 
School  work,  or  its  educational  equivalent,  the  prelimi- 
nary educational  requirement  to  enter  upon  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  course  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  for 
the  year  1915-1916? 

Yes— 26  No— 7  No  vote— 1 

2.  Would  you  favor  graduation  from  a  High  School, 
or  its  educational  equivalent,  the  requisite  to  enter  upon 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  course  at  the  opening  of  the 
sessions  for  the  year  1918-1919? 

Yes— 19  No-12  No  vote— 3 

3.  Would  you  approve  of  increasing  the  regular  two 
years'  College  of  Pharmacy  course  by  one  year,  thus 
making  it  a  three-year  course,  with  the  opening  of  the 
sessions  for  the  year  1920-1921? 

Yes— 19  No— 13  No  vote— 2 

4.  Would  you  approve  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy 
(P.D.)  as  the  standard  degree  for  the  educational  re- 
quirements indicated  in  (2)  and  (3)  ? 

Yes— 10  No— 24  No  vote— 0 

5.  Are  you  in  favor  of  taking  immediate  steps  to 
unify  the  curricula  of  studies  and  the  equipment  in 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy? 

Yes— 33  No— 0  No  vote— 1 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  College  of  Pharmacy  requisite 
to  Board  Examinations? 

Yes— 33  No— 0  No  vote— 1 

7.  Should  the  College  of  Pharmacy  recognize  drug- 
store experience  as  a  requirement  for  graduation? 

Yes— 5  No— 27  No  vote— 2 

In  compliance  with  these  votes.  President 
Schneider  made  certain  recommendations  in 
his  annual  address,  and  the  Conference  finally 
voted  to  take  the  following  advanced  steps: 

1.  Beginning  with  1917,  at  least  two  years 
of  high  school  work,  or  its  educational  equiv- 
alent, must  be  made  an  entrance  requirement 
by  all  schools  and  colleges  belonging  to  the 
Conference. 

2.  Beginning  with  1920,  the  entrance  re- 
quirement is  to  be  a  full  high  school  course  or 
its  equivalent. 

3.  It  was  recommended  that  the  degree  of 
"Pharmaceutical  Chemist"  be  conferred  upon 
the  completion  of  a  three-year  course  in  phar- 
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macy,  based  upon  60  units  of  secondary  educa- 
tion— a  high  school  course. 

4.  The  Conference  placed  itself  on  record 
against  making  drug-store  experience  a  pre- 
requisite for  college  graduation. 

5.  It  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  college 
graduation  as  a  prerequisite  to  examination  by 
the  State  board. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
Conference  of  Faculties  is  gradually  raising 
educational  requirements,  and  gradually  bring- 
ing about  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity. 
Thus  it  is  doing  for  the  schools  what  the 
National  Association  of  Boards  is  doing  for 
State  examining  bodies,  and  these  two  institu- 
tions are  serving  American  pharmacy  with 
much  faithfulness  and  credit. 


PRESIDENT   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION   OF 
BOARDS. 

One  of  the  most  useful  organizations  in  the 
drug  trade  is  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy.    It  is  doing  a  great  work 


T.  AsHBY  Miller. 


in  standardizing  examinations  in  the  different 
States,  and  in  bringing  about  a  greater  degree 
of  interstate  reciprocity.  At  the  Detroit  meet- 
ing in  August  T.  Ashby  Miller  of  Richmond, 


Va.,  was  elected  president  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Miller  has  been  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Board  of  Pharmacy  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  thoroughly  understands  board  work.  He 
is  an  earnest  student  of  registrational  condi- 
tions, and  is  ambitious  to  make  his  administra- 
tion a  pronounced  success.  He  has  been  active 
all  his  life  as  a  retail  druggist  in  Richmond, 
and  prominent  in  the  A.  Ph.  A.  It  will  easily 
be  recalled  that  he  served  twice  as  local  secre- 
tary of  the  latter  organization  when  the  As- 
sociation met  in  Richmond. 


A  DRUGGIST  FOR  AUDITOR-GENERAL. 

At  the  recent  State  convention  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  Michigan,  John  J.  Campbell,  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  was  nomi- 


nated for  Auditor-general. 


Mr.  Campbell  was  born  in  Ridgetown,  On- 


JoHN  J.  Campbell. 


tario,  April  12, 1871.  In  due  course  of  time  he 
emerged,  dr3^-laundried,  from  the  local  schools, 
after  which  he  took  a  3-year  course  in  the 
Collegiate  Institute.  In  1889  he  went  into  a 
drug  store  as  an  apprentice.  In  1890  he 
changed  his  location  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and 
became  an  American  citizen.  After  passing  the 
Board  and  becoming  a  registered  pharmacist, 
he  moved  to  Imlay  City,  where  he  found  con- 
genial employment,  and  his  life's  companion, 
Miss  Jennie  Brock.  , 
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In  March,  1897,  Mr.  Campbell  moved  again, 
this  time  to  Pigeon,  where  he  bought  a  drug 
store  and  became  burgomaster,  being  one  of  the 
original  incorporators  of  the  village. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  served  five  years  on  the 
State  Board,  having  been  made  secretary 
thereof  in  1912,  president  in  1913,  and  secre- 
tary again  in  1914.  At  the  Nashville  meeting 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  in  1913,  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy. 


VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  N.  W.  D.  A. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association,  held  at  In- 
dianapolis in  September,  John  R.  Tague  was 
made  second  vice-president.     Mr.   Tague,   in 


John  R.  Tague. 


addition  to  being  a  director  of  the  Van  Vleet- 
Mansfield  Drug  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  also 
manager  of  that  company.  Still  in  addition,  he 
is  president  of  the  Southern  Drug  Club,  presi- 
dent of  the  official  board  of  the  Second  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  a  director  in  each 
of  the  following:  the  Cotton  States  Merchants' 
Association,  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  and 
a  Memphis  bank. 

Mr.  Tague  was  born  in  Madison,  Indiana, 
in  1859,  and  before  going  West  in  search  of 
adventure  in  1879  he  had  spent  five  years  in  a 
drug  store  in  his  native  city.  His  first  stop 
was  at  Denver,  where  he  remained  several 
months.     Reaching  the  western  coast  he  em- 


barked on  a  United  States  war-ship  as  apothe- 
cary. Later  he  was  with  the  party  that  first 
discovered  gold  in  Alaska ;  and  still  later,  re- 
turning to  the  States,  he  went  South,  finding 
employment  in  drug  store-  in  Pine  Bluff  and 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

In  1885  Mr.  Tague  went  to  Memphis,  where 
he  became  identified  with  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness, entering  the  employ  of  the  Mansfield 
Drug  Co.  as  head  of  the  order  department. 
He  later  became  a  director  of  the  Mansfield 
company,  and  when  the  latter  was  taken  over 
by  Van  Vleet  &  Co.,  in  1896,  he  was  made  as- 
sistant manager.  On  the  death  of  J.  M.  Wood, 
in  1900,  Mr.  Tague  became  manager  of  the 
Van  Vleet-Mansfield  Drug  Co. 


AN  A.  PH.  A.  HOSTESS. 

The  Detroit  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was 
notable  among  other  things  for  the  warm  and 
efficient  hospitality  dispensed  by  the  local 
women  in  charge  of  the  entertainment  features 


addressed  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  visit- 
ing members.  Prominent  in  the  work  of  the 
ladies' 'committee  was  Mrs.  C  A.  Weaver,  who 
commended  herself  to  every  one  during  the 
week  by  her  grace  and  charm.  Mr.  Weaver, 
too,  brought  himself  into  the  foreground  by  a 
paper  in  the  Commercial  Section  on  "Efficiency 
and  a  Nine-hour  Day  for  the  Pharmacist" — a 
paper  that  aroused  a  prolonged  discussion  and 
much  favorable  comment. 
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J.  W.  Boeing,  Minto,  N.   D.,  Democratic   candidate   for  the  William  Pruss,  11  Hamburg  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Republi- 

State  senate.  can  candidate  for  the  State  assembly. 


Asher  A.  Getchell,  Silver  City,  Idaho,  Republican  candidate  for  Ralph  W.  Squires,  Topeka.  Kansas,  Republican  candidate  for 

county  treasurer.  register  of  deeds. 


Dru^^ists  Nominated  for  Public  Office. 
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Theodore  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Republican  candidate 
for  the  State  legislature. 


Robert  R.  Levy,  Chicago.  111.,  Republican  candidate  for  clerk  of 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Cook  County. 


Dr.  R.  C.  Droege,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Republican  candidate  for  Samuel  C.  ilt;ury,  i)residt:ut  oT  ilui  ^.  A.  U.  U..  aud  UcwocntJo 

county  coroner.  nominee  for  the  State  lecUiatore. 


Druiiiiists  Nominated  for  Public  Office. 
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The  Murray  &  Sparks  Drug  Co.,  John  D.  Allen  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  enjoys  a  soda-water  business  exceeding  $40,t00 
annually. 


The  seating  capacity  for  soda  service  is  250.  A  luncheonette 
feature  is  maintained,  and  music  furnished  on  occasion  by  an 
orchestra. 


One  entire  side  of  the  store  is  devoted  to  perfumes  and  toilet 
articles,  evidencing  a  large  trade  in  these  lines. 


The  proprietary  department  is  well  stocked  and  the  goods  are 
arranged  to  excellent  advantage. 


An  excellently  equipped  cigar  department.  The  cash  register 
occupies  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  long  specially-constructed 
show-case. 


There  are  few  dispensing  physicians  in  Macon.  Three  regis- 
tered pharmacists  are  employed  to  take  care  of  this  department, 
and  are  kept  busy. 


Views  of  the  Murray  6i  Sparks  Drug  Co.'s  Store  in  Macon,  Ga. 
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William  B.  Logan's  store,  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  Mr.  Lo^an  stand- 
ing in  the  foreground.  This  pharmacy  does  not  include  a  soda 
fountain  in  its  equipment. 


Here  is  shown  the  interior  of  the  McComb  Drug  Compmay'a 
store,  McComb,  Oklahoma.    The  destinies  of  an  excellent  i 
fountain  are  in  the  bands  of  a  special  dispenser. 
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A  complete  equipment  of  modem  fixtures  was  recently  in- 
stalled by  the  Warsaw  Drug  Co.,  Warsaw,  N.  C,  a  town  with  a 
population  of  1000. 


Exterior  view  of  the  progrressive  pharmacy  of  K.  O.  Wold. 
Austin,  Minn.    Books  and  stationery  are  energretically  featared 

as  side-lines. 
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The  thoroughly  modern  drug  store  of  the  Marshall-Snyder  Drug 
Co.,  1342  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis.  All  the  available  space 
is  utilized,  the  wall  cases  extending  to  the  ceiling. 


Mr.  HarshaU  a 
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Six  Dru|{  Store  pictures. 


Monthly  Prize  Questions  and  Answers. 

Each  month  lack  of  space  prohibits  the  publication  of  all  the  papers  received  for  this  department.  The  onl^ 
alternative  open  is  to  select  four  or  five  of  the  best  articles  and  hold  the  others,  in  most  cases,  for  possible  use 
in  the  future.  Pursuing  this  policy,  we  present  this  month  four  papers  on  the  metric  system — one  against  it 
and  three  favoring  it — and  one  paper  on  the  question  "Should  a  Druggist  Carr^  Liability  Insurance?  "  These 
are  live  and  intensely  practical  topics,  and  quite  regardless  of  the  views  you  may  hold  concerning  them,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  discussions  which  follow. 


Has  the  Metric  System  Proved  a  Failure? 

Answers  to  a  question  announced  in  July. 


THIS  MAN  THINKS  IT  HAS. 
By  H.  J.  White. 

The  French  government  was  the  first  to 
make  obligatory  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  its  adoption  being  the 
result  of  revolution  and  not  evolution.  It  arose 
out  of  the  stormy  hours  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  systems  then  in  use 
were  in  a  chaotic  state. 

The  standard  adopted  was  the  one-ten-mil- 
lionth part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian 
passing  through  Barcelona  and  Dunkirk.  This 
distance  is  called  the  meter,  and  is  equivalent 
to  39.37  inches. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  standard 
was  entirely  different  from  any  previously  in 
use ;  different,  also,  from  any  which  have  since 
been  adopted.  No  measure  corresponding 
with  the  ancient  foot  was  provided.  A  unit 
of  the  latter  denomination,  though  of  slightly 
varied  differences  of  length,  was  in  universal 
use  by  all  civilized  nations. 

As  a  result  of  the  decree  of  1793  there  en- 
sued a  period  of  nineteen  years  of  constantly 
conflicting  legislation  which  terminated  in  an- 
other decree,  February  12,  1812,  restoring  the 
old  system  and  practically  retaining  the  new 
only  in  name;  that  is,  it  retained  the  principle 
of  the  decimal  system  of  multiplication  and 
division  for  State  purposes,  and  permitted  the 
people  to  use,  instead  of  the  meter  and  its  deci- 
mals, a  "toise"  of  six  feet,  a  "une"  of  three 
feet,  and  a  "thumb"  of  twelve  lines,  all  of  these 
being,  not  exclusively  decimal  divisions,  but  di- 
visible into  thirds,  halves,  quarters,  sixths, 
eighths,  twelfths,  and  sixteenths. 

GOVERNMENT    REGULATION    OF    WEIGHTS    AND 
MEASURES. 

But  this  victory  of  the  people  in  1812  was 
not  of  long  duration.    The  ever-present  conflict 


between  what  the  law  compelled  and  what  it 
permitted  culminated  in  the  act  of  July  4,  1837, 
which  repealed  the  decree  of  February  12, 
1812,  and  ordered  the  exclusive  use  of  the  deci- 
mal system.  This  order  was  followed  by  the 
royal  decree  of  April  17,  1839,  which  regulated 
the  relations  of  weights  and  measures.  A  de- 
cree of  July  16  of  the  same  year  determined 
the  denominations,  forms  and  dimensions  of 
instruments  and  measures  for  trade  and  gen- 
eral use.  At  present  the  employment  of  the 
metric  system  is  obligatory,  and  is  the  only  one 
in  use  in  the  French  republic,  but  the  system 
as  now  established  is  not  exclusively  decimal. 
In  the  denominations  of  volume  and  weight 
each  unit  has  a  half  and  a  double.  There  are 
fifty-seven  units  in  all,  while  the  tables  of  the 
metric  system  contain  but  twenty-nine,  show- 
ing twenty-eight  old  units  still  in  use. 

OLD  UNITS  PERSIST  TO  THE  BITTER  END. 

Persistency  on  the  part  of  old  units  is  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  France.  The  tables 
used  in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Japan,  Egypt,  and  Spain  all  show  a  like  ad- 
herence to  old  forms. 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  while  the  peoples  of 
the  Continent  readily  accepted  the  decimal 
arithmetic  for  the  computation  of  numbers  be- 
cause of  the  greater  facility  it  affords,  they 
found  that  it  is  not  as  well  suited  for  the  divi- 
sion of  material  substances.  To  divide  a  ma- 
terial substance  into  halves  and  quarters  is  but 
a  simple  procedure;  division  into  fifths  and 
tenths  is  incomparably  more  complex. 

Coming  now  to  our  own  country,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1821,  John  Ouincy  Adams,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  submitted  a  very  full  and  thor- 
ough report,  containing  the  result  of  a  careful 
investigation  into  every  conceivable  phase  of 
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the  question.  The  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following:  "The 
substitution  of  an  entire  new  system  of  weights 
and  measures  instead  of  one  long  established 
and  in  general  use  is  one  of  the  most  arduous 
exercises  of  legislative  authority.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  difficulty  in  enacting  and  promul- 
gating the  law,  but  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  are  always  great  and  have 
often  proved  insuperable." 

In  May,  1866,  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress 
legalizing  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  in  our  trade  and  com- 
merce. In  the  United  States,  as  in  France,  the 
conflict  between  what  the  government  decreed 
and  what  it  permitted  the  people  to  use  re- 
sulted in  the  utmost  confusion.  On  January 
1,  1904,  a  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  committee  on  coinage 
which,  if  passed,  would  have  made  obligatory 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  all  departments 
of  the  government  requiring  the  use  of  weights 
and  measures  except  in  completing  the  survey 
of  public  lands. 

METRIC    SYSTEM    BETTER    SUITED    EGR    WEIGH- 
ING  VARIABLE    MASSES. 

The  only  instance  of  which  the  writer  is 
aware  in  which  the  metric  system  has  proved 
a  success  is  in  purely  scientific  circles.  The 
chemist  places  a  given  mass  on  his  scale  pan 
and  proceeds  to  balance  it  by  placing  weights 
on  the  opposite  pan.  The  industrial  man  places 
a  given  weight  on  the  scale  pan  first,  and  then 
balances  this  with  a  given  mass  of  material. 
Obviously  the  chemist  must  be  prepared  to 
weigh  exactly  all  fractions  within  the  limits  of 
accuracy  of  his  apparatus,  while  the  industrial 
worker  requires  fewer  weights  and  deals  with 
pounds,  halves,  quarters,  and  ounces,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  sizes  of  the  various  packages 
put  out  by  the  manufacturer  are  the  result  of 
deliberate  choice,  and  are  all  obtained  by  suc- 
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cessive  halvings  of  the  initial  size: 

etc. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  the  metric  ---^^r^  has 
proved  a  failure  for  these  reasons ; 

First.  Because  no  nation  on  earth  has  it  for 
an  exclusive  standard. 

Second.  It  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  object 
for  which  its  use  was  adopted,  namely,  "to  pro- 
duce a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures." 

Third.  It  has  failed  in  the  industries  be- 
cause it  is  less  simple  than  the  fractional  sys- 
tem, and  also  because  it  does  not  provide  an 
equivalent  for  the  standard  used  for  centuries, 
namely,  the  foot. 


HE  THINKS  IT  HASN'T. 
By  Chas.  E.  Walters,  Pharm.D. 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint  the  metric  sys- 
tem has  long  been  held  in  high  esteem,  but 
from  a  practical  view-point  its  utility  has  been 
questioned  by  many  who  have  not  thoroughly 
understood  its  redeeming  features. 

In  comparison  with  some  other  methods  of 
weighing  and  measuring,  the  decimal  system  is 
a  decided  youngster,  dating  back  only  a  hun- 
dred or  so  years.  But  it  is  gradually  coming 
into  extensive  use.  As  we  all  know,  it  is  the 
only  form  used  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  is  used  by  the  government  in 
many  of  the  departments,  all  tests  and  assays 
being  made  by  its  use.  Engineers  in  various 
branches  have  adopted  it  as  giving  their  results 
greater  ease  of  comprehension.  In  microscopi- 
cal work,  pharmacognocists  and  bacteriologists 
find  it  invaluable.  Many  of  our  ablest  phy- 
sicians habitually  use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  systems. 

Many  of  the  leading  universities  and  col- 
leges of  to-day  turn  out,  and  have  been  turn- 
ing out  for  some  time  past,  large  numbers 
of  professional  men  trained  to  make  their  com- 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  NEXT  CONTEST. 

This  department  is  in  the  hands  of  the  big  family  of  Bulletin  readers,  and  the  heartiest  co-operation 
is  earnestly  urged.     The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  contest: 

1.  What  18  the  best  way  to  build  up  a  trade  in  bulk  perfumes  ? 

2.  Should  we  give  a  discount  to  nurses,  and,  if  so,  on  what  goods  ? 

For  the  best  answer  to  either  of  these  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  answers, 
if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Every  answer  must  be  at  least  500  words  long  and 
in  our  hands  by  December  1 0. 
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putations  by  the  aid  of  the  metric  method. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  pharmaceutical 
and  medical  colleges. 

These  graduates,  imbued  with  enthusiasm 
for  a  system  of  weights  and  measures  having 
but  one  unit  from  which  all  other  proportions 
are  derived,  are  spreading  throughout  our 
land,  willing  and  eager  to  instruct  the  laity  in 
the  advantages  of  the  decimal  system.  They 
are  eager  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
throwing  over  the  troublesome  grains,  scruples, 
drachms,  ounces  (three  varieties),  and  pounds, 
with  their  irritating  fractions,  and  sub- 
stitute in  their  stead  the  definitely  related 
milligrammes,  centigrammes,  decigrammes, 
grammes,  and  kilogrammes ;  similarly  the  min- 
ims, drachms,  ounces,  pints,  and  quarts — all  so 
easily  replaced  by  the  cubic  centimeter. 

There  was  a  time  when  certain  unbelievers 
said  that  the  Panama  Canal  was  an  impossi- 
bility. They  are  now  effectually  silenced. 
And,  in  a  like  manner,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  people  of  our  country  will  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion any  system  of  weights  and  measures 
which  does  not  hop  along  by  leaps  of  ten. 


THE  SYSTEM    GRADUALLY    GAINING 
FAVOR. 

By  William  J.  Richards. 

In  the  United  States  the  metric  system  is 
adopted  in  all  government  pharmaceutical 
work,  being  used  entirely  in  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Marine  Hospital  pharmacies.  We  also 
find  that  the  younger  members  of  the  medical 
profession  are  using  it  in  writing  their  pre- 
scriptions to  a  greater  extent  than  the  older 
practitioners. 

Some  doctors  are  in  the  habit  of  occasion- 
ally employing  both  the  metric  and  English 
systems.  Probably  they  do  this  because  they 
are  afraid  that  some  poorly  qualified  clerk  may 
not  be  able  to  read  the  metric  system.  This 
precaution  ought  to  be  entirely  unnecessary,  for 
the  decimal  system  is  now  given  precedence, 
both  in  the  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
schools. 

The  metric  system  is  by  far  the  most  logical 
one  for  our  use,  as  it  agrees  so  closely  with 
our  monetary  system.  In  order  to  reduce  or 
increase  the  weights  or  measures  from  one  de- 
nomination to  another  all  that  is  required  is 
to  shift  the  decimal  point.  This  is  much  easier 
than  dividing  or  multiplying  as  one  is  com- 
pelled to  do  under  the  English  system. 

Of  course  the  objection  has  been  raised  that 


it  is  a  disadvantage  to  be  unable  to  divide  such 
numbers  as  10  by  4,  or  100  by  8,  and  have  the 
results  in  even  numbers.  However,  this  small 
disadvantage  is  easily  counterbalanced  by  the 
many  advantages.  The  very  fact  that  we  can 
either  decrease  or  increase  the  denomination  of 
metric  weights  or  measures  by  dividing  or  mul- 
tiplying by  10  is  a  bigger  advantage  then  em- 
ploying so  many  different  series  of  multipliers 
as  we  are  compelled  to  do  in  the  English  sys- 
tem. It  is  sometimes  bothersome,  particularly 
during  a  rush  hour,  for  a  pharmacist  to  trans- 
pose from  one  system  to  the  other,  and  he 
oftentimes  wishes  that  the  doctor  would  adopt 
one  system  and  use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other. 

As  the  metric  method  comes  into  more  uni- 
versal use  (as  it  will,  for  it  has  been  adopted 
by  both  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  For- 
mulary) it  will  eventually  replace  the  other 
system. 

Summarizing:  From  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  make  our  Pharmacopoeia  and  National 
Formulary  consider  it  the  best  system  to  use; 
the  fact  that  colleges,  both  pharmaceutical  and 
medical,  are  giving  it  the  preference;  the  fact 
that  the  pharmacists  in  the  government  service 
are  required  to  use  it ;  and  the  further  fact  that 
all  the  other  civilized  countries  excepting  Great 
Britain  and  ourselves  have  adopted  it — these 
show  that  the  metric  system  has  not  proved  a 
failure.  

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  THEREFORE  DES- 
TINED TO  WIN. 
By  H.  M.  Comstock. 

The  metric  system  has  not  proved  a  failure; 
indeed,  it  is  destined  to  become  the  universal 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Already  it 
has  been  adopted  by  all  civilized  nations,  with 
the  exception  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  That  it  is  growing  in  favor  in  this 
country  is  demonstrated  by  its  acceptance  by 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  from  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
physicians  are  using  it  more  and  more  in  pre- 
scription writing. 

Eventual  success  will  come  because  it  is  the 
most  convenient  and  practical  system  to  em- 
ploy, the  same  prefixes  being  used  for  meas- 
ures, extensions,  volumes,  and  weights. 

The  metric  system  is  finding  favor  in  all 
work  of  a  scientific  nature.  It  is  being  taught 
in  all  schools  of  pharmacy  more  thoroughly 
every  year,  and  every  pharmacist  who  is  fa- 
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miliar  with  it  prefers  to  use  it  in  his  work 
rather  than  any  other  system.  Scales  and 
graduates  are  now  made  exclusively  for  its  use, 
showing  the  gain  in  popularity. 

It  is  very  easy  to  learn  the  system,  because 
one  experiences  no  difficulty  in  remembering 
the  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  each  unit. 
The  prefixes  of  the  multiples  in  Greek  are  ex- 
tremely easy  to  keep  in  mind  if  one  stops  to 
think  that  each  begins  with  a  letter  found 
further  along  in  the  alphabet,  viz.,  Deka, 
Hecto,  Kilo,  and  Myra— D,  H,  K  and  M ;  and 
the  subdivisions,  expressed  by  Latin  prefixes, 


are  familiar  to  those  who  have  had  only  a 
smattering  of  Latin.  Of  course  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  all  the  abbreviations 
of  the  units  and  multiples  begin  with  capital 
letters,  while  those  for  the  subdivisions  with 
small  letters. 

There  should  be  only  one  system  used  for 
weights  and  measures.  The  metric  is  the  best 
because  it  is  the  easiest  to  remember  and  the 
most  convenient  and  safest  to  use.  What 
length  of  time  will  be  required  for  its  universal 
adoption  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  time  it  is 
sure  to  supplant  all  of  our  other  systems. 


Should  a  Druggist  Carry  Liability  Insurance? 

Answer  to  a  question  announced  in  July. 


THE   PRIZE-WINNING   ANSWER. 
By  Daisy  A.  Frick. 

Shortly  before  the  Workman's  Compensa- 
tion Law  went  into  effect  (July  1, 1914)  I  con- 
sulted our  local  insurance  agent  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  taking  out  a  little  liability  insurance. 
I  became  convinced  that  this  form  of  protec- 
tion was  as  necessary  as  fire  insurance,  and  in- 
structed the  agent  to  supply  me  with  a  policy. 
A  year's  premium  set  me  back  the  large  sum 
of  $5! 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  employer  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  form  of  insurance. 
Let  me  quote  the  first  two  clauses  of  my 
policy: 

"The  company  does  hereby  agree: 

"1.  To  indemnify  the  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration herein  called  the  assured  against  loss 
from  the  liability  imposed  by  law  for  damages 
or  any  payment  under  the  Compensation  Law 
on  account  of  bodily  injuries  or  death  suffered 
as  a  result  of  an  accident  occurring  while  this 
policy  is  in  force  by  any  employe  or  employes 
of  the  assured  while  within  the  State  desig- 
nated in  and  during  the  operation  of  trade, 
business  or  work  described  in  said  statement. 

"2.  To  defend  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of 
the  assured  any  suit  or  other  legal  proceeding 
brought  against  the  assured  to  enforce  a  claim, 
whether  groundless  or  not,  for  damages  or  for 
any  payment  under  the  said  Compensation 
Law,  on  account  of  bodily  injuries  or  death 
suffered,  or  alleged  to  have  been  suffered,  by 


any  employe  or  employes  of  the  assured  in 
the  State  designated,  in  and  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trade,  business  or  work  described 
in  said  statement,  and  as  a  result  of  an  acci- 
dent occurring  while  this  policy  is  in  force; 
and  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  com- 
pany in  defending  any  suit  or  proceeding,  in- 
cluding the  interest  on  any  verdict  or  judgment 
and  any  costs  taxed  against  the  assured." 

With  reference  to  the  first  clause,  the  bodily 
injury  suffered  by  one  of  my  clerks  in  an  acci- 
dent in  my  store  may  vary  from  a  broken  bone 
to  the  loss  of  a  finger,  the  loss  of  eyesight,  or 
even  to  a  fatality.  Without  this  policy  I  would 
be  compelled  by  the  Compensation  Law  to  give 
that  clerk  such  compensation  for  such  a  length 
of  time  as  the  law  requires  for  the  injury  sus- 
tained. Look  what  happened  to  the  two  drug 
clerks  in  the  Waterloo,  Iowa,  drug  store,  when 
the  soda-fountain  gas  tank  exploded.  One  of 
them  was  killed  and  the  other  sustained  a  per- 
manent injury.  Suppose  that  accident  hap- 
pened to-day,  and  that  the  druggist  had  failed 
to  take  out  liability  insurance — what  would 
that  new  workman's  compensation  law  do  to 
him?  Why,  it  would  take  forever  to  compen- 
sate the  loss  unless  the  proprietor  happened  to 
be  a  millionaire,  which  few  druggists  are. 
That  is  simply  one  illustration. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  second  clause, 
suppose  a  man  comes  into  my  store  and  calls 
for  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  for  an 
eye-wash,  and  also  for  a  bottle  of  carbolic  add 


The  papers  in  this  department  next  month  unit  be  in  answer  to  this  exceedingly  interesting  futsikm: 
"  Who  should  receive  the  highest  salary— the  first-class  salesman  on  the  floor  in  /rout,  or  the  ticemstd 
prescription  clerk  in  the  rear?''' 
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for  a  sick-room  disinfectant.  Suppose  that  he 
should  change  the  liquids  in  the  bottles  and  use 
enough  of  the  carbolic  solution  to  burn  an  eye- 
lid. Wouldn't  the  average  druggist  rather  pay 
a  little  blackmail  than  defend  the  case  ? 

There  are  such  grafters  in  existence;  but 
when  they  find  a  big  corporation  behind  the 
druggist  they  know  better  than  to  continue 
such  a  frame-up. 


Then  again,  suppose  the  delivery  boy  makes 
a  mistake.  Very  often  people  will  recall  the 
physician's  verbal  instructions  as  to  how  the 
medicine  should  be  taken  and  fail  to  read  the 
written  directions.  The  druggist's  protection 
is  the  insurance  company. 

A  big  corporation  has  a  better  chance  fight- 
ing such  cases  than  a  mere  druggist. 

"An  ounce  of  prevention,"  etc.,  etc. ! 


WAR,  AND  THE 

DRUG  BUSINESS  IN  BRITAIN 

By  A.  MORTIMER 


Harrogate,  England 

So  far  the  enemy  has  not  reached  our 
shores,  but  we  do  not  know  what  a  day  may 
bring.  If  England  is  invaded  we  shall  all  have 
to  turn  out  to  fight,  for  in  almost  every  town 
the  civilians  are  training  to  be  ready  for  an 
emergency. 

Everywhere  hospitals  are  being  prepared  for 
the  wounded.  In  this  town  of  30,000  popula- 
tion we  are  making  arrangements  to  accommo- 
date from  600  to  800  men. 

In  every  way  the  people  of  Britain  are  re- 
alizing that  living  on  an  island  has  drawbacks, 
as  well  as  advantages. 

The  price  of  foodstuffs  reached  the  famine 
mark  for  a  few  days,  right  at  the  beginning  of 
the  outbreak.  Now,  thanks  to  government  in- 
tervention, prices  are  almost  normal. 

PRICE  ADVANCES. 

By  some  mischance  the  wholesale  houses, 
perhaps  because  they  felt  secure  from  war,  held 
very  small  stocks  of  drugs  when  war  was  de- 
clared. Some  wholesalers  got  panic  stricken 
and  in  their  excitement  sent  out  ridiculous  let- 
ters and  inflated  price  lists.  Most  of  the  firms, 
however,  kept  their  heads,  only  a  few  trying 
to  make  money  by  taking  advantage  of  con- 
ditions. Naturally  holders  of  bismuth,  potas- 
sium, bromides,  etc.,  have  put  up  the  prices  to 
conserve  their  stocks.  One  price  list  I  have 
just  received  has  at  least  200  lines  increased. 
Sugar  for  syrups  is  going  to  be  a  great  diffi- 
culty, for  most  of  what  we  receive  comes  from 
the  war  zone.  At  present  the  net  price  for  al- 
most all  syrups  is  50  per  cent  above  normal. 
Nearly  all  of  our  regular  selling  lines  are  af- 
fected.   Eau  de  Cologne,  Epsom  salt,  aspirin, 


saccharin,  urotropine,  and  all  photographic 
chemicals  have  jumped  to  famine  prices. 

The  scarcity  of  certain  drugs  has  already  be- 
come somewhat  acute,  and  the  government  has 
taken  steps  to  make  the  stock  there  is  last  as 
long  as  possible.  The  president  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  has  asked  physicians  to  pre- 
scribe sodium  salts  instead  of  potassium  salts. 
Moreover  a  committee  has  been  appointed  of 
the  leading  physicians,  and  they  have  sent  out 
a  confidential  circular  to  the  whole  profession. 
In  this  they  point  out  the  reasons  for  the  scar- 
city of  certain  drugs,  enumerating  them  in  two 
lists.  The  first  contains  those  of  which  the 
stock  is  very  low,  and  which  it  will  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  replace  until  the  activities  of 
war  have  ceased.  The  other  list  shows  those 
which  are  at  present  somewhat  scarce,  but  that 
may  in  the  near  future  be  replaced.  The  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  drugs  in  the  first  list  shall 
be  used  only  when  no  satisfactory  equivalents 
are  known.  Those  on  the  other  list  are  to  be 
used  sparingly. 

The  first  list  contains  the  salicylate  group, 
the  bromides,  all  the  potassium  salts,  glycero- 
phosphates, and  a  few  synthetics.  The  other 
list  contains  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  several 
synthetic  preparations,  ergot,  gentian,  and 
formaldehyde. 

INSURANCE  RATES  SUSPENDED. 

Contracts  entered  into  by  the  majority  of  the 
druggists  of  this  country  to  supply  medicines 
to  insured  persons  will  not  be  binding  at  the 
present  time,  not  at  the  old  prices.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  supply  the  goods  at  the  old  prices. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  government  will 
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make  special  arrangements  to  meet  the  chem- 
ist on  this  point.  Similarly  with  regard  to 
surgical  dressings  and  bandages.  The  demand 
from  the  army  and  navy  for  this  class  of  goods 
has  made  it  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
fresh  supplies.  Where  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
them,  the  price  is  so  much  increased  that  the 
tariff  charges  are  out  of  all  question. 

The    Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer,    Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  has  dealt  with  the  situation  with 


A-  Mortimer, 

ST.   JAMES'    PHARMACY, 

HARROGAIE. 


^  ^uirlurmonth 
^»^  Conlnilmml 


A  calendar  distributed  last  year  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  author  of  the 
accompanying  article  on  the  war  situation  In  England, 

great  success.  A  moratorium  for  bills  of  ex- 
change was  proclaimed.  One-pound  notes 
were  issued  a  few  days  after  the  declaration  of 
war.  These  are  similar  to  your  five-dollar  bills 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  to  save  the 
gold,  postal  orders  have  been  made  legal  cur- 
rency. It  will  not  be  surprising  now  that  we 
have  commenced  with  paper  currency  for  it  to 
l^ecome  a  permanent  institution. 

Retail  trade  is  confined  to  bare  necessities, 


so  that,  on  the  whole,  business  is  slack.  We 
are  finding  that  toilet  preparations,  holiday 
goods,  perfumes,  and  home  luxuries  arc  not 
required.  If  only  we  can  keep  all  our  staffs 
employed  until  the  strain  is  over  we  shall  do 
well.  Even  if  salaries  have  to  be  reduced,  it 
will  be  better  than  adding  to  the  unemployment 
and  misery  of  the  country. 

In  the  wholesale  trade  and  in  manui.iv^. 
there  is  an  immense  opportunity.  Ei. 
chemists  must  now  set  to  work  to  make  the  fine 
chemicals  that  hitherto  have  been  foreign- 
made.  America  has  an  opportunity  also,  for 
the  markets  of  the  world  are  freed,  for  the 
period  of  the  war  at  any  rate,  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive competitors.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  of  Germany  and  Austria  is  well  over 
£532,000,000.  This  enormous  volume  of  trade 
has  ceased,  as  far  as  those  two  countries  are 
concernejl.  It  is  waiting  for  any  one  who  can 
get  it. 

DEPENDENT  FOR  SUPPLIES. 

Probably  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  we 
realize  the  great  dependence  we  have  had  upon 
the  Continent  for  our  supplies,  both  of  raw 
material  and  finished  products.  Now  an  op- 
portunity is  presented  for  us  to  make  our  own 
synthetics  and  coal-tar  dyes  and  similar  prepa- 
rations. 

As  a  shop-keeping  nation  we  are  known  all 
over  the  world,  and  it  is  our  duty  in  this  critical 
time  to  make  an  effort  to  prevent  panic  and 
keep  things  as  near  normal  as  possible.  Our 
motto  must  be,  as  a  writer  in  the  Times  sug- 
gested, "Business  carried  on  as  usual."  So 
long  as  we  go  on  these  lines,  so  long  will  panic- 
buying  and  the  accompanying  increase  in  prices 
be  prevented.  In  the  interests  of  the  nation  we 
must  keep  our  heads  cool  and  our  tempers  im- 
rufifled.  Should  Mincing  Lane  holders  of  sup- 
plies attempt  to  keep  them  back  for  a  rise  in 
price,  or  a  panic  set  in,  as  in  the  Chicago  wheat 
pit  when  some  one  is  trying  to  comer  wheat, 
the  government  will  intervene  and  regulate  the 
price,  as  it  has  done  with  regard  to  food,  and 
as  the  Dutch  government  has  already  done 
with  drugs. 

To  keep  to  the  motto  mentioned  above  will 
entail  self-sacrifice  and  loss,  but  every  Briton, 
man  and  woman  (the  women  are  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  war,  as  in  every  other  injustice  or 
social  wrong),  is  ready  to  do  his  or  her  share 
to  keep  our  fair  name  untarnished. 


THE  CANDY  DEPARTMENT 

IN  THE  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

By  F.  STANDISH 


4th  Paper 

The  demand  for  candy  in  drug  stores  is 
steadily  growing  in  spite  of  the  many  sources 
of  distribution — department  stores,  confec- 
tionery stores,  5-  and  10-cent  stores,  etc.  The 
druggist  whose  candy  department  does  not  pay 
him  an  annual  profit  of  from  30  to  Y5  per  cent 
is  not  getting  the  returns  he  should  on  his  in- 
vestment. It  occupies  a  comparatively  small 
space  in  his  store,  and  gives  frequent  turn- 
overs. 

Of  course,  the  most  important  thing  is  to 
have  good  candy.     The  trifling  collection  of 


the  cigar  counter,  on  the  theory  that  the 
smoker  will  be  tempted  to  take  a  box  of  candy 
to  his  girl  or  to  the  "missus  and  the  kids." 
Others  say  that  they  have  obtained  better  re- 
sults when  it  was  placed  next  to  the  soda  foun- 
tain; but  all  agree  that  the  nearer  it  is  to  the 
front  of  the  store  the  more  candy  will  be  sold. 

SUNLIGHT  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

In  summer-time  the  candy  case  should  not 
be  kept  in  strong  sunlight  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  as  sunlight  affects  the  keeping  quali- 


The  candy  case  placed  next  to  the  soda  fountain  in  the  Harry  N.  Whitney  Drug  Store,  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 


peppermint  balls,  gum  drops  and  licorice  sticks 
found  in  the  average  drug  store  of  fifteen  years 
ago  has  been  replaced,  to-day,  by  an  almost 
limitless  variety  of  bulk  and  box  candies. 

It  is  a  simple  procedure  for  the  druggist  to 
obtain  good  fresh  candy ;  his  problem  is  to  get 
rid  of  it  while  it  is  fresh,  and  for  this  reason 
he  studies  the  best  methods  of  display,  and  the 
best  case  for  display  purposes. 

Some  druggists  put  the  candy  case  next  to 


ties  of  candy.  Where  it  is  not  convenient  to 
change  the  location  of  the  case,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  have  a  shade  which  could  be  drawn 
over  the  nearest  window  during  the  hours  the 
sun  is  brightest.  All  surplus  stock  should  be 
kept  in  refrigerators. 

There  are  many  very  good  show-cases  on  the 
market  especially  adapted  for  the  display  of 
candy.  One  of  the  most  common  is  a  combina- 
tion case  and  counter.     It  stands  about  fifty- 
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six  inches  high,  has  a  ten-  or  twelve-inch  shelf 
in  the  upper  part,  and  a  fourteen-  or  sixteen- 
inch — or  even  wider — shelf  in  the  lower  or 
counter  part. 

This  case  is  built  in  a  variety  of  styles ;  with 
receding  wood  base,  straight  marble  base,  or 
the  so-called  "sanitary"  base  which  rests  on 
six-inch  adjustable  feet.  The  last  named  base 
is  usually  very  satisfactory,  as  it  does  not  have 
the  "scufifed"  appearance  after  a  few  months 
of  wear,  peculiar  to  the  ordinary  straight  wood 
base. 

This  same  combination  case  and  counter  is 
also  built  of  plate  glass  with  a  marble  base, 
having  a  similar  arrangement  of  shelves,  the 
latter  being  also  of  plate  glass  with  polished 
edges.  Both  the  wood  frame  and  plate-glass 
cases  of  this  type  are  exceedingly  practical. 


twenty-six  inches  wide  across  the  base,  and 

fourteen  inches  wide  on  top.  The  shelves  arc 
of  graduated  widths,  usually  eight,  ten,  twelve 
and  fourteen  inches  wide.  This  permits  the 
candy  to  be  placed  in  full  view  of  the  customer, 
and  so  near  him  thnf  Ik*  <r.ti  fn^lK-  .wint  out 
whatever  he  wishes. 

Instead  of  the  finished  wood  bottom,  this 
case  can  be  obtained  with  an  opalite  or  vitrolite 
bottom.  This  material,  which  is  an  opaque 
glass  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  is 
particularly  suitable  for  candy  display,  as  its 
very  whiteness  suggests  immaculate  cleanli- 
ness. Shelves  can  also  be  made  of  this  same 
inexpensive  material.  To  carry  out  still 
further  the  scheme  of  a  white  interior,  the  case 
can  be  finished  in  white  enamel  on  the  inside. 
This  is  not  always  satisfactory,  however,  as  it 


An  all-plate  glass  candy  case  in  which  the  front  slants  back  from  the  base,  at  the  Romanelli  Drug  Store.  Des  MoliiM.  Iowa. 


When  it  is  desired  to  display  large  quantities 
of  bulk  candy,  the  upper  part  of  these  cases 
can  be  equipped  with  plate-glass  divisions 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  instead  of 
shelves, 

PILED  NEATLY  ON   PLATES, 

For  an  exceptionally  effective  candy  display 
case  there  is  the  all-plate-glass  case  in  which 
the  front  slants  back  from  the  marble  base  to 
the  top  of  the  case,  making  the  latter  about 


is  not  an  easy  matter  to  put  an  enamel  finish  on 
wood  so  that  it  will  wear  well. 

When  a  case  of  the  above  type,  fitted  either 
with  plate-glass  or  opaque  glass  shelves,  is 
filled  with  various  confections  piled  neatly  on 
clean  plates,  each  plate  resting  on  a  dainty 
paper  doily,  no  more  attractive  display  can  be 
imagined,  or  one  more  calculated  to  bring  the 
business. 

While  candy,  like  other  luxuries,  must  be 
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shown  to  create  sales,  it  should  be  displayed 
inside  the  case  and  not  on  top  of  it.  The  prac- 
tice of  placing  pans  of  candy  on  the  tops  of 
cases  and  on  counters  is  not  a  commendable 
one,  for  the  sight  of  flies  hovering  over  ex- 
posed candy  will  turn  away  even  the  least 
"finicky"  customer. 

Though  not  so  harmful  to  the  candy  itself, 
the  habit  of  displaying  box  candies  in  this  man- 
ner is  equally  unwise,  for  fly-specks  on  pack- 
ages always  suggest  that  the  candy  may  have 


Window  displays  are  desirable  occasionally, 
of  course,  but  the  candy  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  window  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

When  the  candy  department  needs  more 
room,  and  the  druggist  is  not  yet  in  position  to 
invest  in  a  large  new  candy  case,  one  way  to 
increase  his  display  space  without  devoting 
more  of  his  valuable  floor  room  to  it,  is  to  in- 
stall a  small  "top"  case.  These  can  be  obtained 
in  any  length.    They  are  built  of  wood,  also  of 
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A  type  of  the  receding  wood-base  candy  display  case  In  Clark's  Drug  Store,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


been  in  stock  for  a  long  time,  and  is  therefore 
not  fresh. 

THE  PUBLIC  IS  PARTICULAR. 

The  public  of  to-day  has  been  educated  to  be 
observant  in  matters  of  cleanliness,  and  it  pays 
to  cater  to  this  demand  for  sanitary  conditions. 
Therefore,  the  doors  of  the  candy  case  should 
be  kept  shut  at  all  times,  and  no  flies  allowed 
to  get  in,  or  at  least  to  remain  in,  the  case. 
One  fly  may  leave  enough  evidence  of  his  visit 
to  spoil  a  lot  of  stock  and  involve  a  deal  of 
work. 


plate  glass,  with  shelves  of  the  same  material ; 
clear  glass  or  mirror  doors ;  straight  or  slanting 
front  glass. 

The  best  style  to  buy  would  depend  some- 
what upon  the  nature  of  the  case  or  counter 
on  which  it  is  intended  to  place  it. 

Whatever  variety  of  case  is  selected,  or 
wherever  it  is  placed  in  the  store,  the  sale  of 
candy  depends  directly  on  display.  The  candy 
case  is  the  candy  advertisement,  and  should  be 
the  best  that  the  druggist  can  afford. 

Good  candy  in  the  proper  case  is  bound  to 
win  the  trade. 


Mr.  Standish's  article  next  month  will  be  devoted  to  the  prescription  department,  and  in  many  respects 
it  Tvill  be  the  most  practical  and  interesting  in  the  series. 


THE  TRUE  STORY 

OF  A  DRUGGIST'S  LIFE 


Concluded  from  paiSe  419 
of  the    October    Bulletia 


[This  is  the  second  and  concluding  installment  of 
a  very  interesting  narrative.  In  last  month's  Bulletin 
"A.  K."  told  us  about  his  youth — how,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  unable  to  speak  a  w^ord  of  English,  he  came 
from  Norway  to  Wisconsin ;  how,  a  little  later,  he 
secured  employment  in  a  country  drug  store;  how  he 
saved  his  money,  counting  the  days  and  dollars  until 
the  time  finally  arrived  when  he  could  take  a  course  in 
pharmacy;  how  he  matriculated  at  the  Highland  Park 
College,  took  the  full  course  without  intervening  vaca- 
tion, and  graduated  with  honor.  He  now  tells  us  how 
he  got  started  in  business,  and  what  came  of  it. — The 
Editors.] 

I  can  still  remember  all  the  college  yells,  but 
only  two  of  them  are  worth  repeating: 

Chondodendron  tomentosum, 
Eriodictyon  glutinosum, 
Physostigma  venenosum. 
Bring   'em   up   and    we   wi!l   dose  'em. 

Pills ! ! ! 

The  other  one : 

Quinine,  str>chnine. 

Blood  and  pus, 

What  th'  'ell's  the  matter  with  us? 

Nothing  at  all — we  never  blunder, 

Young  pill  rollers  of  nineteen  hundred  ! 

I  can  recall  plainly  the  tricks  and  pranks  our 
bunch  played,  such  as  turning  on  all  the 
hydrants  in  the  girls'  dormitory  on  Hallowe'en 
night,  rolling  a  barrel  of  salt  down  the  Sixth 
Street  Hill,  and  sometimes  forcing  hydrogen 
sulphide  gas  into  the  room  of  some  law 
student,  through  the  keyhole.  Or,  when  a  new 
student  joined  our  laboratory  class,  and  we 
found  he  had  never  worked  in  a  drug  store,  he 
was  usually  introduced  to  the  concentrated  am- 
monia bottle.  A  telegraph  student  who  used 
to  hang  around  our  room  and  keep  us  from 
studying  was  gotten  rid  of  by  the  cowhage 
route. 

In  the  third  cjuarter  my  money  gave  out,  and 
I  wanted  to  get  a  hundred  dollars.  The  banker 
in  my  home  town  had  told  me  before  I  left  for 
college  to  let  him  know  if  I  ran  short  of 
money.  , 

Well,  I  wrote  to  him,  saying  I  would  like  to 
give  my  note  for  a  hundred  dollars,  but  he 
sang  a  different  tune  when  I  had  no  money  on 
deposit,  and  told  me  he  couldn't  let  me  have  it. 


By  A.  K. 


Dr.  B.  had  sold  out  and  gone  to  Washington, 
so  I  wrote  to  him,  and  he  sent  me  a  draft  by 
return  mail.  I  borrowed  seventy  dollars  more 
before  graduation,  and  in  all  it  cost  me  $455. 

During  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  course 
I  worked  hard  enough  so  that  by  the  fourth 
quarter  I  could  let  up  and  take  it  easier.  I 
took  up  the  campus  course  part  of  the  time,  but 
did  not  neglect  my  studies,  for  in  the  final 
organic  chemistry  examination  my  standing 
was  90^.    Two  other  students  had  the  same. 

Commencement  week  was  a  busy  time,  with 
speakers  of  note  and  fine  entertainments.  But 
the  climax  came  August  2,  when  Dr.  Gon- 
saulus,  of  Chicago,  gave  the  final  address: 
"The  Life  of  Savonarola."  It  was  especially 
interesting  to  me.  I  had  read  Romola  the  year 
before,  which  is  really  the  same  thing.  Medals 
and  prizes  were  presented  that  night,  and  I  was 
fortunate  in  getting  the  Gilpin-Langdon  prize 
for  superior  laboratory  work. 

Although  all  of  us  had  grumbled  a  great  deal 
from  time  to  time,  as  students  will,  we  all  felt 
rather  queer  about  leaving  the  old  school. 

Those  were  happy  days,  in  college  I 

After  graduating,  I  became  registered  in 
Wisconsin  on  my  Iowa  certificate  in  August, 

1900.    The  C Co.,  which  bought  Dr.  B.'s 

store,  asked  me  to  take  charge,  and  I  went  to 
work  for  them  about  August  15. 

My  salary  was  small — only  $55  per  month; 
but  I  figured  that  I  could  save  more  out  of 
that,  at  home,  than  I  could  out  of  $75  in  a 
strange  town. 

I  worked  for  these  people  up  to  March  1, 
1902.  The  store  was  not  a  paying  investment, 
and  they  sold  it.  It  was  a  i)eculiar  proix>sition 
to  run  up  against :  When  I  had  worked  in  the 
store  before  entering  college  our  town  had  had 
only  one  physician — Dr.  B. ;  and  of  course  all 
his  prescriptions  went  to  his  store,  the  only  one 
in  town.  Since  his  departure,  however,  two 
regular  physicians  and  two  quacks  had  come  in 
to  take  care  of  a  practice  which  he  had  handled 
alone.  The  two  "irregulars"  and  one  of  the 
regulars  put  up  their  own  dope,  and  the  other 
regular,  a  young  fellow  just  out  of  school. 
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wrote    prescriptions     whenever    he    got    the 
chance,  which  was  not  very  often. 

A  department  store  had  started  up,  too, 
while  I  had  been  away  at  school,  and  this  store 
handled  rubber  goods  and  cut  prices  on  patents. 


My  first  store. 


So  you  can  see  what  a  fine  chance  I  had  of 
making  the  store  pay. 

I  wanted  to  go  west,  and  was  glad  to  see  the 
store  sold.  I  had  paid  up  all  my  debts  and  had 
a  little  money  in  the  bank,  so  I  started  for 
Washington  March  6,  1902,  in  company  with 
a  young  friend  of  mine  and  his  mother,  who 
lived  there.  I  spent  a  few  days  in  Seattle, 
Centralia,  and  Chehalis,  then  went  to  Castle 
Rock  for  a  visit  with  Dr.  B.,  with  whose  help 
I  tried  to  secure  a  position.  But  the  west  was 
overrun  with  druggists,  doctors,  and  lawyers 
at  that  time;  is  yet,  I  guess. 

I  finally  got  a  night  job  in  Tacoma,  and  I 
stuck  to  it  for  about  a  month;  but  it  nearly 
killed  me ;  I  can't  sleep  in  the  daytime.  It  was 
very  unpleasant  work  too — waiting  on  dope 
fiends,  gamblers,  and  sporty  women  all  night. 

About  May  1  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old 
gentleman  near  my  home  who  had  sold  his 
farm  and  wanted  to  invest  in  a  drug  store  in  a 
neighboring  town.  He  asked  me  to  come  home 
and  go  in  partnership  with  him.  So  I  started 
back  to  Wisconsin,  not  having  been  very  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  west. 

By  this  time  my  savings  were  all  used  up  and 
I  came  home  broke.     The  cashier  in  my  home 


bank  at  this  time  was  a  young  fellow  and  a 
good  friend  of  mine.  In  talking  over  the  drug- 
store proposition,  he  advised  me  strongly 
against  a  partnership  and  told  me  to  start  up 
alone.  I  told  him  of  my  financial  status,  and 
he  said  for  me  to  go  and  see  two  of  the 
directors  of  the  bank  and  ask  them  to  sign  my 
note.  They  signed  it  and  said  they  were  glad 
to  help  me  out. 

I  only  borrowed  $600  from  the  bank,  but  it 
was  enough  for  a  start.  Then  I  went  to  the 
old  gentleman  and  told  him  I  was  sure  there 
could  not  be  enough  in  it  for  two  in  the  store 
we  were  about  to  open.  The  town  had  only  a 
few  over  four  hundred  people  and  one  doctor. 
I  asked  him  to  let  me  start  up  alone,  and  he 
also  said  he  was  glad  to  help  me. 

I  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  traveling  man, 
and  asked  him  to  come  and  see  me  about  a 
stock  order,  which  he  did;  and  right  here  I 
want  to  say  that  he  proved  to  be  a  friend 
indeed. 

Next,  I  went  on  a  hunt  for  second-hand  fix- 
tures, and  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  set  in  a 
town  close  by,  which  I  bought  for  one  hundred 
dollars.  They  consisted  of  forty  feet  of  shelv- 
ing, forty  feet  of  counters,  twenty-four  feet  of 
show-cases,  one  eight-foot  prescription  case,  a 
wood  heater,  and  one  set  of  counter  scales.  It 
all  looked  pretty  rusty,  so  I  applied  three  coats 
of  white  paint,  and  oh,  what  a  difference ! 

I  opened  my  store  June  2,  1902,  having  re- 


Interior  of  my  first  store. 

turned  from  the  west  May  10.  You  see  I 
hustled  some. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  spend  any 
money  on  anything  but  the  store  until  I  began 
to  make  money,  so  one  Saturday  afternoon 
while  I  was  fitting  up  the  store,  I  walked  to  my 
home  town,  which  was  thirteen  miles  away. 

I  had  the  support  of  a  very  able  physician 
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with  a  good  practice  right  from  the  start, 
which  was  a  mighty  good  thing,  for  people  had 
not  been  used  to  having  a  drug  store,  and  it 
took  some  time  for  them  to  really  get  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  one.  However.  I  kept  add- 
ing to  my  line  and  soon  had  business  coming 
my  way. 

I  took  in  only  $211  that  first  month;  but  the 
Tiext  was  over  $300,  and  it  kept  increasing.  It 
was  hard  work  the  first  few  years,  as  I  tried 
to  get  along  a  good  deal  of  the  time  without 
help. 

My  sister  was  in  her  second  year  of  high 
school  and  didn't  like  to  become  a  teacher,  so  I 
took  her  into  my  store.  She  is  a  pharmacist 
to-day,  and  earns  better  than  $60  a  month. 

I  increased  my  stock  every  month,  and  of 
course  had  to  be  carried  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  jobbers;  mainly  one  house,  however. 
For  stationery  and  school  supplies  I  always 
paid  cash,  as  it  meant  6  per  cent  discount ;  and 
these  were  always  my  best  side-lines. 

After  my  sister  had  had  two  years'  experi- 
ence I  sent  her  to  Milwaukee  for  a  few  months' 
course  to  prepare  her  for  the  State  Board  ex- 
amination, which  she  passed  easily,  getting  as- 
sistant's papers.  While  she  was  gone  I  got 
along  without  help  and  had  to  stick  pretty  close 
to  the  store. 

One-and-a-half  miles  from  my  store  was 
located  a  large  saw  mill  which  employed  nearly 
two  hundred  men.  There  was  a  general  store 
there,  but  no  other  business  place,  so  trade 
came  our  way,  ours  being  the  nearest  town. 
All  at  once,  however,  the  lumber  company  de- 
cided to  promote  a  town  at  the  saw-mill  site, 
and  went  at  it  with  a  rush.  I  could  see  where 
I  had  to  protect  myself,  so  after  the  town  was 
fairly  under  way  I  put  in  a  drug  store  there, 
and  put  my  sister  in  charge. 

But  now  I  had  to  have  help,  for  I  planned 
to  have  all  goods  come  to  my  old  store  and  to 
make  regular  daily  trips  with  the  goods  needed 
at  the  new  store. 

I  had  a  boy  in  view%  and  he  was  tickled  to 
get  in.  He  was  a  boy  about  fifteen,  freckled, 
grinning,  and  bashful,  but  I  felt  sure  that  he 
would  make  good,  and  he  did  not  disappoint 
me.  He  is  drawing  a  salary  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month  to-day.  , 

My  new  store  was  not  a  paying  investment 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  but  it  kept  out  com- 
petitors and  in  time  proved  very  profitable. 
Mv  sister  did  not  like  the  work  in  mv  new 


store,  for  the  lumberjacks  sometimes  made  it 
unpleasant  for  a  lady  clerk. 

When  my  clerk  had  worked  :  ..jc  two 
years  in  my  old  store,  he  took  the  short  course 
at  Marquette.  He  passed  the  Board,  and  I 
put  him  in  charge  of  the  ntw  stnn-  Tlnn^s 
began  to  hum,  right  awa\ 

I  had  another  Ijoy  sjxjttcd  u>  help  iiic  al  the 
old  stand,  and  he  also  proved  a  winner.  When, 
in  tv/o  years  more,  he  got  his  assistant  pai)ers, 
I  put  him  in  charge  of  the  new  store,  as  the 
first  boy  wanted  to  take  a  two-years'  course  at 
Marquette.  Under  the  Wisconsin  law,  an  as- 
sistant can  run  a  store  in  towns  of  500  or  less. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  never  to  hire 
a  stranger  for  my  stores,  but  have  always 
taken  the  boys  in  at  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
and  developed  them.     In  all,  I  have  brought 


The  new  store  in  the  new  town. 

out  five  boys  and  one  girl  as  pharmacists,  and 
another  boy  will  be  ready  to  go  to  college  next 
fall. 

In  December,  1908,  I  married  the  girl  of  my 
choice,  and  she  has  been  a  great  help  to  me, 
both  in  making  a  happy  home,  and  in  a  busi- 
ness wMy.  Although  she  never  took  an  active 
part  in  store  work,  she  has  been  a  good  coim- 
selor  many  times ;  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
for  a  man  to  know  there's  one  at  home  who  be- 
lieves in  him. 

The  new  town  went  ahead  much  lasicr  than 
the  old  one,  and  it  soon  became  evident  I 
should  have  to  take  personal  charge  of  the  new 
store.  I  decided  it  would  be  better,  in  many 
ways,  to  concentrate  all  my  efforts  in  one  store, 
so  I  sold  the  old  store  to  a  young  man  who 
worked  for  me.  It  tumeil  out  to  be  a  good 
move.  I  found  that  I  could  handle  more  side- 
lines to  advantage  at  the  new  place,  and  I  put 
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them  in.  One  was  cameras,  of  which  I  sold 
$750  worth  the  first  summer. 

The  first  year  I  had  charge  of  the  new  store 
business  increased  over  two  thousand  dollars; 
and  it  kept  on  increasing  right  along. 

Eleven  years  in  business  without  a  vacation 
began  to  tell  on  me,  and  the  winters  were  espe- 
cially hard.  My  wife  had  a  good  deal  of  throat 
trouble  in  rough  weather,  too.  So  we  decided 
to  try  a  Southern  climate  for  one  winter,  and 
live  outdoors  as  much  as  possible. 

Another  of  the  boys  who  worked  for  me  was 
anxious  to  buy  the  new  store,  so  in  October  of 
last  year,  1913,  I  sold  it  to  him. 

On  November  17  we  started  for  Florida.     I 


purchased  a  small  truck  farm  close  to  Ocala,  a 
city  of  six  thousand,  and  as  I  write  this  in  the 
spring  I  may  say  that  we  have  been  enjoy- 
ing outdoor  life  all  winter.  Now  I  am  feeling 
in  good  fighting  trim  again,  the  old  longing 
has  got  into  my  blood  once  more  and  I  expect 
soon  to  be  back  in  the  drug  business.  I  might 
state  that  I  have  obtained  registration  in 
Florida. 

I  have  always  liked  the  drug  business,  and 
like  it  better  than  ever  now.  From  time  to 
time  I  have  read  a  great  many  things  against 
the  calling,  but  it  never  fazed  me.  I  think  it 
is  the  nicest,  cleanest,  and  most  profitable  busi- 
ness a  young  man  with  push  can  go  into. 


THE  HOLIDAY 
SELLING  CAMPAIGN 


After  the  last  remnants  of  the  Thanksgiving 
turkey  have  been  served  and  re-served  as  an 
Apology  for  soup,  the  thoughts  of  every  one 
turn  to  ways  and  means  for  the  "satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  of  Christmas  giving. 

Long  before  this  period,  the  practical  drug- 
gist who  carries  a  holiday  line  has  anticipated 
the  demand  and  laid  in  a  goodly  supply  of 
seaonable  merchandise. 

What  to  stock  is  the  big  question,  for  the 
buying  public  is  likely  to  demand,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  anything  from  a  pocket  comb 
to  an  upright  piano.  So  much  depends  upon 
the  neighborhood  in  which  the  store  is  located, 
upon  the  class  of  patronage  conferred  upon  the 
store,  upon,  the  variety  of  goods  carried  during 
the  entire  year,  and  upon  a  dozen  and  one 
other  reasons  that  no  one  assortment  would 
be  suitable  to  any  two  stores. 

The  careful  buyer  has  decided,  way  back  in 
the  summer,  what  he  is  most  likely  to  be  able 
to  get  rid  of,  and  has  stocked  up  accordingly. 
There  is  an  appreciable  danger  of  overbuying, 
or  perhaps  of  buying  unsalable  merchandise; 
for  a  line  that  sells  big  one  year  may  fall  flat 
the  next.  There  is,  however,  a  possible  out- 
let for  unsold  Christmas  merchandise  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  by  offering  it  as 
suitable  gifts  for  birthdays,  weddings,  anniver- 
saries, and  similar  occasions. 


By  WALTER  M.  CHASE 

A  growing  precaution  to  be  reckoned  with 
is  the  advent  of  the  "Spug."  There  is  rapidly 
spreading  through  the  country  a  "Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Useless  Giving,"  the  mem- 
bers of  which  give  only  presents  having  a 
definite  utility  to  the  recipient.  The  day  of 
the  highly  ornate  "comb,  brush  and  mirror"  is 
on  the  wane. 

ADVERTISING   METHODS. 

Newspaper  publicity  is  a  sure  method,  and 
to  the  man  who  can  afford  it,  a  most  satis- 
factory one.  My  experience  is  that  a  well 
written  newspaper  advertisement  will  bring 
more  people  to  a  store  in  a  shorter  time  than 
anything  else.  Use  may  be  made  of  store  mag- 
azines and  circulars  for  house-to-house  distri- 
bution. Inserts  placed  in  outgoing  packages 
and  statements  also  serve  to  bring  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  goods  oft'ered. 

Best  of  all  is  the  store  itself.  This  is  more 
important  than  anything  else  in  actually  getting 
the  people  to  buy  their  intended  gifts.  First 
comes  the  store  appearance.  During  the  holi- 
day season,  from  the  front  door  to  the  back, 
there  should  be  indications  of  the  prevailing 
spirit.  The  decorations,  however,  should  not 
be  so  much  in  evidence  that  they  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  goods  themselves.  All  available 
space  should  be  given  over  to  display.  Wall 
cases,  show  cases,  and,  if  necessary,  tables  or 
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other  means  for  showing  the  goods,  should  be 
filled  with  the  articles  for  sale. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  of  the  win- 
dows, for  it  is  by  their  aid  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  transient  trade  will  be  secured. 
An  elaborate  window,  beautifully  decorated  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  eye  catches  the  decora- 
tions rather  than  the  goods  intended  to  be 
displayed,  is  to  be  avoided;  for  while  it  will 
cause  much  favorable  comment,  it  will  not 
bring  in  the  passers-by  with  real  money  to 
spend. 

PUT   PRICE  TAGS  ON   ALL  ARTICLES. 

I  firmly  believe  in  price  tags.  They  should 
be  everywhere.  As  the  usual  assortment  of 
goods  displayed  at  Christmas  time  is  one  that 
a  customer  cannot  tell  the  comparative  value 
of,  such  tags  will  greatly  aid  him  in  making  a 
decision.  Many  people  make  a  practice  of  set- 
ting aside  a  specified  amount  of  money  for  each 
present  they  intend  to  make,  and  when  they 
see  a  desirable  article  at  that  price  they  are 
likely  to  buy  it.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  mer- 
chandise which,  from  the  appearance,  might 
seem  to  be  low  in  price,  is  in  reality  worth 
much  more  money  than  is  evident  from  a 
casual  glance.  A  customer  enters  with  the  in- 
tention of  buying  it,  but  when  he  finds  it 
exceeds  his  idea  of  its  value,  he  is  apt  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  buying  nothing.  Price  cards  in 
plain  sight  also  prevent  a  waste  of  valuable 
time  at  this  busiest  period  of  the  year,  by  re- 
lieving the  clerk  of  the  necessity  of  telling  the 
prices  of  different  items. 

At  no  season  does  the  personal  element  enter 
so  much  into  the  selling  field  as  it  does  at 
Christmas.  Customers  oftentimes  have  de- 
cidedly hazy  ideas  as  to  what  they  desire,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  clerk  may  demonstrate  his 
value.  By  means  of  careful  suggestion  and  a 
tactful  showing  of  various  novelties,  a  clerk 
may  induce  a  customer  to  purchase  most  of 
the  gifts  he  intends  to  make  from  the  stock 
displayed  before  him. 

A  UNIQUE  SIDEWALK   CAMPAIGN. 

Frec^uently  a  clerk  will  see  a  man  gazing  in 
an  uncertain  manner  at  the  windowful  of 
goods.  By  approaching  him  in  a  courteous 
manner  and  inviting  him  to  step  in  and  ex- 


amine the  goixU  i,\\  display,  the  clerk  will  not 
only  oftentimes  make  a  good  sale  but  will  also 
create  a  permanent  customer  out  of  the  man 
who  did  not  know  what  to  buy.  This  may 
sound  theoretical,  but  let  me  illustrate: 

On  the  night  before  the  big  day,  last  year,  I 
laid  a  wager  that  I  could  secure,  without 
giving  offense,  in  the  two  hours  before  closing 
time,  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  business  "off  the 
street." 

Standing  where  a  good  view  of  the  passing 
crowd  could  be  obtained,  I  would  wait  until  a 
man  halted  before  our  show  window  with  a 
buy-or-die  look  in  his  face.  Stepping  out  to 
the  street  and  suggesting  that  we  had  some 
things  on  the  inside  that  might  be  more  suitable 
to  his  wants,  usually  resulted  in  the  man  giving 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  walking  in. 

Once  in  the  store,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  hunt- 
ing— for  our  stock  at  such  a  late  hour  was 
sadly  depleted — almost  invariably  something 
could  be  found  that  the  customer  wanted  to 
buy  and  that  we  wanted  to  sell. 

When  the  time  came  to  close  the  store  my 
salesbook  showed  that  I  had  sold  over  seventy- 
five  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  in  this  way ! 

THE  BASHFUL  LOVER. 

Such  a  method,  however,  has  to  be  used  with 
tact.  Some  people  are  easily  offended  if  the 
salesman  becomes  too  zealous.  In  the  larger 
cities  it  wouldn't  be  practical,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  case  of  the  bashful  youth 
who,  at  about  10  o'clock  on  Christmas  eve, 
hastn't  bolstered  up  his  courage  sufficiently  to 
buy  a  token  for  his  heart's  desire.  In  his  mind 
nothing  is  good  enough  for  "her,"  though  a 
five-dollar  bill  represents  all  that  he  can  pos- 
sibly afford  to  spend.  For  a  clerk  to  invite  a 
man  in  this  predicament — and  he  is  easy  to  pick 
from  the  passing  crowds,  by  the  harassed  look 
on  his  face — to  enter  and  look  over  the  array 
of  gifts  suitable  for  his  "sister,"  will  win  for 
the  clerk  and  his  store  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  the  perplexed  lovn 

The  little  time  and  cliuri  given  to  aiding 
Christmas  shoppers  to  acquire  appropriate  and 
suitable  articles  will  be  repaid  many,  many 
times  over  by  creating  a  number  of  year-round 
customers  with  confidence  in  the  store  and  its 
clerks. 


The  December  Bulletin  will  have  an  illustrated  write-up  of  one  of  th:  tnoit  successful  drug  stores 

in  the  South. 


KIDS'  DAY 

AND  "BILL"  THIESEN 


Kids,  kids,  kids!  Forty-two  hundred  of 
them,  howling  and  cheering  for  the  joy  of 
living  and  for  "Bill"  Thiesen,  whose  generosity 
made  possible  one  of  the  biggest  days  they  had 
ever  experienced ! 

Racine,  Wisconsin,  is  the  home  of  the  Red 
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The  band  and  the  ball  team  marching  around  the  field. 

Cross  Drug  Company,  the  latter  owning  a 
chain  of  five  or  more  up-to-date  drug  stores, 
conducted  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
T.  W.  Thiesen,  or,  as  he  is  known  to  nearly 
every  one  in  Racine,  "Bill"  Thiesen. 

Mr.  Thiesen  and  his  stores  have  alwavs  been 


Showing  several  of  the  forty-two  hundred  kids. 

popular  with  the  children  of  Racine,  for  at  any 
Red  Cross  Store  it  is  always  "children  first.'" 
On  August   5  of  this  year,  in  compliance 


with  his  usual  custom,  Mr.  Thiesen  held  his 
annual  "Kids'  Day."  This  is  a  regular  event 
inaugurated  several  years  ago.  This  year,  on 
a  number  of  days  before  the  occasion,  the  Red 
Cross  Company  ran  large  advertisements  in  the 
Racine  papers  announcing  that  on  Wednesday, 
the  5th,  every  boy  and  girl  in  town  would  be 
entertained  at  a  ball  game  to  be  played  at  the 
local  park. 

Long  before  the  gates  were  thrown  open 
4200  boys  and  girls  were  besieging  the  park 
for  entrance.  Before  their  endurance  was  ex- 
hausted, they  were  admitted,  given  a  souvenir 
by  representatives  of  the  host,  and  allowed 
to  swarm  into  the  choicest  seats.  At  2.30, 
headed  by  a  military  band,  Mr.  Thiesen  him- 


And  they  all  look  happy! 

self,  the  contending  teams  and  the  Red  Cross 
clerks  marched  around  the  field  cheered  to  the 
echo  by  the  happy  mob  of  assembled  boys  and 
girls. 

Mr.  Thiesen's  activities  are  not  confined, 
however,  to  entertaining  the  children.  Another 
yearly  event  is  his  get-together  feast  for  the 
clerks  who  make  his  business  a  success.  This 
year  the  beautiful  Elks'  Club  in  the  town 
served  as  the  scene  of  the  annual  banquet  given 
to  the  employees  of  the  various  Red  Cross 
stores  by  the  man  who  directs  their  activities. 
Each  guest  was  expected  to  make  an  im- 
promptu talk  on  subjects  related  to  the  welfare 
of  the  business. 
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THREE  STORE 
STATEMENTS  ANALYZED 


In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  Bul- 
letin adopted  a  somewhat  different  way  of 
handhng  the  business  statements  which,  as 
they  have  for  a  number  of  years,  come  to  us 
for  analysis  and  comment.  We  prepared  a 
blank  that  we  require  to  be  filled  out.  When 
a  statement  is  received,  if  it  comes  in  in  the 
old,  often  inaccurate  form,  every  statement 
differing  from  every  other  one  received,  we 
send  one  of  our  prepared  blanks  to  the  cor- 
respondent, and  ask  him  to  fit  his  figures  into  it. 

And  here  is  the  peculiar  phase  of  the  matter: 
very  often  we  do  not  hear  from  the  man  again ! 

We  do  not  know  why.  The  statement  is  as 
simple  as  we  can  make  it,  and  to  apportion  the 
figures  properly  to  the  different  entries  would 
require  but  a  few  moments'  time.  Moreover, 
a  little  serious  contemplation  of  the  subject 
ought  to  bring  about  the  conclusion  that  in  no 
other  way  can  accurate  results  be  expected. 

Some  statements  which  come  to  us  in  the  old 
way  are  clear,  plain  and  lucid.  On  the  other 
hand,  probably  90  per  cent  of  them  are  not. 
Frequently  an  accompanying  letter  indicates 
that  the  writer  has  but  a  hazy  grasp  of  the  sit- 
uation. It  has  been  our  custom  in  the  past  to 
do  the  best  we  could  with  these  statements, 
although  there  has  sometimes  been  the  feeling 
that  the  data  with  which  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  work  has  not  been  altogether  what  it 
should  have  been. 

We  analyze  these  statements  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  army  of  Bulletin  readers.  We 
have  been  pioneers  in  the  movement  looking 
to  better  business  methods.  Ten  years'  study 
of  the  problem  of  drug-store  finance  has  given 
us  more  or  less  of  an  insight  into  the  situation. 
We  have  handled  several  hundred  statements 
through  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin,  and  the 
time  has  come,  it  would  seem,  when  the  proper 
filling  in  of  amounts  in  a  carefully  prepared 
blank  ought  to  entail  but  little  hardship. 

The  statements  analyzed  in  this  article  have 
all  been  furnished  us  on  ^ur  prepared  blank. 
We  feel  safe  in  saying,  therefore,  that  in  so  far 
as  our  work  is  concerned  it  will  be  found  accu- 
rate. If  the  figures  supplied  are  correct,  there 
can  be  no  gainsaying  the  conclusions. 


IOWA;  WEST  VIRGINIA;  SCOTLAND 

AN    IOWA    STORE. 

We  shall  first  take  up  a  store  located  some- 
where out  in  the  Corn  Belt.  We  shall  first  re- 
produce the  statement  just  as  it  was  sent  to  us, 
and  a  little  farther  along  in  our  analysis  we 
shall  present  the  same  statement  with  all  the 
figures  filled  in. 


•M.  Ca»h  received  from  ill  uln  and  book  ■ccooMt |  T-^O'I.OC 

2.  Book  accountt  bcfinninf  o(  year 4.%.'VV*.. 

3.  Book  accounit  end  of  year , f^f^ifm, 

4.  DifTcAnce  in  Ixxik  actountt | 

5.  Net  tale>  for  lh<  year , '    j 

(..Inventory  of  jtock  betpnanit  eljaar... $.•' '""^ 

7.  Purehasei  during  year .  %.(.*i<f/t-tl 

8.  Total  cost  of  ncrchandiM % 

9.  Inventory  of  slock  end  of  year tw.'fw.'^' 

10.  Net  cost  of  merdwodiK  (Old  dariac  )r«ar ..    %.,   

II  Groti  profits  ........v..,...-. 

12.  Current  expenses 

13.  Net  profits  

14.  Tot^l  income  from  bustacM, . . ; 


\4r^^ 


Siaiemeat  of  the  lo^a  druK^ist  as  he  submitted  it,  nith  the 
seven  entries  filled  in. 

The  figures  written  in  this  statement  are  all 
we  ask  for  in  the  way  of  information.  The 
mere  filling  in  of  seven  spaces ! 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  do  not  want  an  in- 
ventory of  the  fixtures  included  with  an  inven- 
tory of  the  stock.  In  our  analysis  the  value  of 
the  fixtures  is  what  might  be  termed  extraneous 
matter,  and  as  such  might  just  as  well  be  left 
out  of  account.  We  do  not  need  to  know  the 
inventorial  value  of  the  fixtures  any  more  than 
we  need  know  the  value  of  the  building.  So 
we  ask  for  an  inventory  of  stock  only. 

Nevertheless  an  inventory  of  the  fixtures 
should  be  taken  annually  so  that  the  druggist 
may  know  the  amount  of  his  assets — the  value 
of  his  property.  Furthermore,  ten  per  cent  of 
fixture  valuation  should  be  written  off  each 
year  and  charged  to  the  expense  account 

This  Hawkeye  store  took  in  $22,011  ii.  ^.i-.. 
during  the  year  under  consideration.  The  book 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year  exeeded  those 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  $400.  The 
total  sales  were  therefore  $400  plus  $22,011,  or 
$22,411.  A  good  showing;  it  would  seem  that 
this  store  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  its  sales. 

Inventory  of  stock,  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year,  footed  $6825.  To  this  we  add 
the  purchases  for  the  year,  $14,511.81,  making 
$21,330.81.  The  present  invoice  shows  a  stock 
worth  $0080.    We  subtract  the  $6980  from  the 
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$21,336.81,  and  get  $14,356.81— the  actual 
cost  of  the  goods  sold  during  the  year. 

Consulting  the  schedule  now,  it  will  easily 
be  seen  that  the  gross  profit  is  arrived  at  by 
subtracting  the  "net  cost  of  merchandise  sold 
during  the  year"  from  the  "net  sales  for  the 
year" — that  is,  subtracting  purchases  from 
sales.  The  latter  is  $22,411,  the  former  $14,- 
356.81.  The  difference,  or  gross  profit,  is 
$8054.19. 

Expenses  for  the  year  are  stated  to  have 
been  $4844.  The  difference  between  the  gross 
profit,  $8054.19,  and  the  expenses,  $4844,  rep- 
resents the  net  profit.  This  is  found  to  be 
$3210.19.' 

Transposed  to  terms  of  percentage,  the  re- 
sult stands  thus:  gross  profit  31.4,  expense 
21.6,  net  profit  9.8. 

This  firm  first  sent  in  its  statement  in  the 
old  way — drawn  off  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper. 
The  tabulation  stated  that  purchases  amounted 
to  $14,533.18,  that  freight  charges  were 
$303.07,  and  that  cash  discounts  for  the  year 
were  $282.  On  the  blank  which  we  sent  to  be 
filled  out,  however,  we  explained  that  the  item 
of  "purchases  during  the  year"  should  have 
the  freight  charges  added  to  it,  and  the  dis- 
counts subtracted.  Freight  and  drayage  are 
properly  part  of  the  cost  of  goods.  Discounts 
lessen  their  cost. 


1.  Cash  received  from  all  sales  and  book  1   .founts. %P:?r.9J ' '^^ 

2.  Book  accounts  beginning  of  year S.'^T'.P.^. 

3.  Book  accounts  end  of  year $.?r*?*.** 

4.  Difference  in  book  accounts $,  ^.P.^t 

5.  Net  sales  for  the  year $  "v.'*' 


^n,o» 


6.  Inventory  of  stock  beginning  of  year $.  . .  p.S^S" 

7.  Purchases  during  year '$./.^*^7  '.  '^ 

8.  Total  cost  of  merchandise $.3,).*?^'" 

9.  Inventory  of  stock  end  of  year %..M.fSO,l>o 

10.  Net  cost  of  merchandise  sold  during  year $./*•*•=*''•' 


11  Gross  profits %.   iP.  •?.'^,l^ 

12.  Current  expenses  -$^^.^.^^' 

13.  Net  profits %  ^.T-IP-^i 

14.  Total  income  from  business ^.- $ 


Statement  of  the  Iowa  druggist  as  it  has  been  completed  by 
the  Bulletin  editors.  To  get  the  total  income  from  the  busi- 
ness, add  the  proprietor's  salary  to  the  net  profits. 

We  have  gone  somewhat  into  detail  in 
handling  the  Corn  Belt  statement,  shoving  for- 
ward with  more  or  less  obtrusiveness,  as  we 
went  along,  all  the  primary  principles  known 
to  the  game.  If  these  fundamental  principles 
are  once  mastered,  there  isn't  much  left  to  be 
done  but  a  little  cold  calculating. 

A  WEST  VIRGINIA  BUSINESS. 

In  this  statement  a  five-year  period  is 
handled.  Whether  it  is  the  custom  to  take  in- 
ventory twice  a  decade  we  do  not  know.     We 


do  not  think  so,  however;  rather  are  we  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  five  separate  years  have 
been  bunched. 


<f//J,77 


J.  Cash  received  from  all  sales  and  book  accounts /■  >*  •    $ 

2.  Book  accounts  beginning  of^year* %^P^:  1^ 

3.  Book  accounts  end  o^ear» %f.-fL'.  9"^       a  c    c 

4.  Difference  in  book  accounts., %.^.f.T.'^ 

5.  Net  sales  for  th<^ear.^***».^.. . , J... 


6.  Inventory  of  stock  beginning  of.yearA %j^.yfj.'p*^'f'' 

7.  Purchases  durin^ycar^ , $-^.7  ^^  7#  7^ 

8.  Total  cost  of  merchandise^ $ 

9.  Inventory  of  stock  end  of^ear f.  rj.'J.^1.>'^ 

,10.  Nc  c,ost  of  merchandise  sold  during  year $ 


11  Gross  profits $ 

13.  Current  expenses t.l./7^.^7.*7 

13.  Net  profits $ 

14.  Total  income  from  business $ 


I'ive-year  siatement  of  the  .» est,  Virginia  druggist. 

However,  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  tabu- 
lation, our  correspondent  states  that  a  little 
item  of  $5247.95  has  been  left  out.  He  asks 
where  it  should  have  been  included.  It  repre- 
sents "merchandise  and  cash  charged  back  to 
the  parent  store." 

A  branch  store,  evidently;  and  just  what  this 
entry  means  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  out. 
Therefore  we  could  not  undertake  to  say  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  it.  If  the  mer- 
chandise mentioned  was  bought  by  the  branch 
and  later  turned  over  to  the  parent  store,  the 
amount  involved  might  be  added  to  sales, 
although  such  a  course  would  lower  the  per- 
centage of  profits.  The  chances  are  that  the 
cash  item  mentioned  has  been  already  included 
in  sales.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  ignore  the 
entry  entirely,  and  to  that  extent  our  analysis 
of  this  statement  will  be  at  fault. 

The  letter  contains  another  item,  also,  which 
has  not  been  provided  for  in  the  statement — 
freight  and  drayage,  $1039.05.  This  should 
have  been  added  to  the  cost  of  merchandise. 
This  would  give  us  $48,676.78,  instead  of 
$47,637.73.  No  discounts  were  taken,  it  ap- 
pears. 

Using  the  revised  figures,  we  find  the  total 
sales,  cash  and  book,  for  the  five-year  period 
to  have  been  $69,369.52,  and  the  total  cost  of 
goods  sold  during  the  corresponding  period  to 
have  been  $46,282.97.  The  gross  profits,  there- 
fore, were  $23,086.55,  or  an  average  of 
$4613.71  a  year.  Expenses  were  $11,397.87, 
and  net  profit  $11,688.68. 

In  percentage  the  gross  profit  has  been  33.2, 
the  expense  16.4,  and  the  net  profit  16.8. 

FROM   THE  LAND  OF  THE  BAGPIPE. 

All  the  way  from  Scotland  the  next  state- 
ment has  traveled.     The  proprietor  states  that 
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he  took  hold  of  what  we,  in  this  country, 
would  call  a  run-down  store,  and  that  he  is 
busily  engaged  in  building  up  a  real  busi- 
ness. His  side-lines  are  photographic  material 
and  optical  goods,  and  he  does  a  good  pre- 


1.  Cash  received  from  all  sales  and  book  accounts. $ 

2.  Hook  accounts  beginning  of  year $.>w.  *'*' 

3.  Book  accounts  end  of  year $/^  ^.  ** 

4.  Difference  in  book  accounts _ J 

5.  Net  sales  for'  the  year 


^7^3>^ 


6.  Inventor>'  of  stock  beginning  of  year. 

7.  Purchases  during  year 

8.  Total  cost  of  merchandise 

9.  Inventory  of  slock  end  of  year 

10.  Net  cost  of  merchandise  sold  during  year. 


$  


U  Gross  profits 

12.  Current  expenses  

13.  Net  profits    

14    Tola!  income  from  business. 


?  <«7v-« 


aiatement  of  the  Scotch  drupgist. 

scription  business,  under  the  national  insur- 
ance act  of  Great  Britain.  Our  Scotch  cor- 
respondent's statement  is  good,  and  his  first 
year's  business  gives  excellent  promise  for  the 
future. 


Total  sales,  including  book  accounts,  were 
$3895.25.  Cost  of  merchandise  sold  during 
the  year  we  find  to  be  $IG17.25 ;  the  difference, 
$2283,  represents  the  gross  profit.  Expenses 
were  $072.  Deducting  this  from  the  gross 
profits,  we  learn  that  the  net  profit  was  $1010. 

I  he  exi>ense  account  is  extremely  modest, 
and  we  must  therefore  expect  to  find  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  expressed  in  terms  of  per- 
centage, rather  low.  Dividing  the  expense  ac- 
count by  the  sales,  we  find  this  to  be  a  little 
in  excess  of  17  per  cent.  Gross  profits  repre- 
sent 58.5  per  cent,  net  profits  41.5  per  cent. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined,  over  here,  to  rub 
our  stomachs  and  tip  our  heads  with  an  air  of 
pharmaceutical  superiority.  But  here  is  a  man 
in  Scotland  who  is  making  5SJ^  gross  and 
41  J/2  net.  These  are  fat  figures;  unusual  fig- 
ures ;  and  the  man  who  can  round  them  out  is 
surely  not  lacking  in  business  ability. 


DRUG  CHAINS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  CHARLES  W.  HURD  AND  M.  ZIMMERMAN 


Of  the  Editorial  StaS o(  PHml^n'  Ink 


In  the  drug  field  there  are  probably  about 
200  chains,  with  a  total  of  approximately  1400 
stores,  out  of  a  grand  total  of  45,000  in  the 
country. 

In  most  communities  the  drug  store  is  a 
more  or  less  general  store.  In  the  large  cities 
it  seems  on  the  way  to  become  a  department 
store.  So  far  as  known,  all  of  the  chains  in 
this  line  started  as  retail  stores.  Druggists, 
being  professional  practitioners,  have  not 
always  been  the  most  progressive  of  business 
men.  and  it  is  notorious  that  many  drug  stores 
are  practically  owned  by  drug  jobbers,  which 
partakes  of  consolidation,  too.  Retail  co- 
operation has  taken  place  on  the  largest  scale, 
quite  outdistancing  corporate  chains,  though  it 
is,  of  course,  of  a  looser  description.  But  the 
drug  field  is  destined  in  all  likelihood  to  see  the 
most  powerful  chain  in  America  and  ultimately 
the  world. 

THE  CHAINS  LISTED. 

The  more  important  of  the  200  drug  chains, 
with  the  number  of  their  stores,  follow: 


♦From  an  article  in  the  October  15  Printers'  Ink. 


Riker-Hegeman  Corporation,  New  York 
Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.... 
Owl  Drug  Company,  San  Francisco 
Square  Drug  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
Marshall  Drug  Company,  Cleveland 

Sun  Drug  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Day  Drug  Co.,  Akron,  O 

Jacob's  Pharmacy  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga 

M.  C.  Dow,  Cincinnati,  O 

Standard  Drug  Co.,  Cleveland,  'J.. 

Hook  Drug  Co.,  Indianapolis 

May  Drug  Co.,  Pittsburgh 

Detroit  Drug  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.. 
Public  Drug  Co.,  Chicau 
E.  C.  Osbom,  New  York 
Kradwell  Drug  Co.,  Racine,  Wis., 
Shumate's  Pharmacy,  San  Francis^ 
Bentson  Drug  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D... 

Scholtz  Drug  Co.,  Denver,  Colo 

T.  P.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky 
Acme  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. . 

S.  B.  Davis,  Philadelphia 

J.  Fred  Gibson  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1 

Bartell  Drug  Co.,  Seattle 

Wakelee,  San  Francisco 

George  B.  Evans,  Philadelphia 

Buck  &  Raynor,  Chicago 

W.  B.  Hunt  Company,  Boston 
Standard  Drug  Co.,  Detroit. 


Store*. 

105 
52 
20 
20 
15 
13 


11 
11 

1(» 
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United  Drug  Company  (Rexall),  Boston,  re- 
tailers' cooperative  manufacturing  and  jobbing 
corporation,  about 5,000 

American  Druggists'  Syndicate,  New  York,  re- 
tailers' cooperative  manufacturing  and  jobbing 
corporatioo 16,000 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Drug  Co.,  retailers'  coop- 
erative jobbing  house 550 

TENTACLES  TO   SPREAD. 

Greatest  in  importance  is  the  fast-growing 
Riker-Hegeman  chain.  This  is  the  result  of 
several  amalgamations  within  a  half-dozen 
years.  The  presence  of  John  H.  Flagler  in 
the  old  Hegeman  Corporation,  and  afterwards 
in  the  new  corporation,  was  popularly  taken  as 
an  indication  of  its  control  by  Standard  Oil 
interests.  The  new  concern  was  captured  last 
February  by  George  B.  Whelan  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company, 
who  are,  of  course,  closely  allied,  though  per- 
haps not  formally,  with  leading  tobacco  mag- 
nates. The  new  company  has  speeded  up  its 
career  of  expansion  and  aims  to  cover  the 
country,  towards  which  ambitious  project  its 
present  105  stores  are  no  mean  beginning.  Its 
capitalization  is  $15,000,000;  its  sales  last  year 
equal  the  same  amount,  and  the  dividend  on  it 
15  per  cent.  Attempts  were  made  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  the  corporation  to  acquire  con- 
trol of  the  L.  K.  Liggett  Company,  and  the 
report  is  renewed  from  time  to  time  that  it  is 
still  seeking  to  do  so.  The  Liggett  Company's 
1913  business  was  about  $6,000,000. 

All  of  the  chains  are  pronounced  price-cut- 
ters, all  push  their  private  brands,  all  are  man- 
ufacturers as  well  as  retailers.  The  two  co- 
operative chains  have  advertised  nationally, 
and  both  Riker-Hegeman  and  Liggett's  are 
local  advertisers. 

MAY    BECOME    NATIONAL    ADVERTISER. 

There  is  no  question  that  Riker-Hegeman 
will  become  a  national  advertiser  of  its  own 
brands  as  soon  as  it  secures  representation  in 
a  fair  number  of  communities  throughout  the 
country.  This  may  be  sooner  than  some  sus- 
pect. The  spread  of  the  stores,  though  lim- 
ited chiefly  by  the  number  of  trained  man- 
agers in  hand,  is  nevertheless  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  more  a  month. 
■  But  it  is  more  than  possible  that  with  so  good 
a  start  the  "company  will  not  trust  alone  to  the 
relatively  slow  growth  of  normal  expansion, 
but  will  sooner  or  later  take  up  the  special- 
agency  plan  and  get    representation    for    its 


brands  in  every  community,  just  as  the  United 
Cigar  Stores  Company  is  doing.  National  ad- 
vertising would  then  conceivably  follow.  This 
would  not  only  be  logical,  but  it  would  be  al- 
most inevitable  if  the  chain  stores  should,  for 
any  reason,  legislative,  judicial  or  otherwise, 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  "inside  price." 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  Owl 
Drug  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  and  its  pro- 
gressive policies.  It  did  a  gross  business  of 
some  $4,500,000  last  year  on  its  capitalization 
of  $6,500,000. 

The  Rexall  and  A.  D.  S.  stores  are  strict  co- 
operatives and  are  not  centrally  directed,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  chains  proper.  Yet  with  the 
former  and  possibly  with  the  latter  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  cooperative  feeling.  Both  sys- 
tems entered  the  national  advertising  field  last 
year,  the  first  of  the  chains  in  any  field  to  do  so 
on  a  large  scale.  The  A.  D.  S.  ran  advertise- 
ments three  or  four  months  at  the  time,  but 
the  Rexall  stores  have  continued  in  a  seasonal 
way.  Their  first  national  appropriation  was 
$90,000. 

THE   UNITED  DRUG  SYSTEM. 

The  United  Drug  or  Rexall  system  was 
earlier  in  the  field,  having  started  in  1903  with 
some  forty  stockholding  stores.  It  lost  $95.- 
000  the  first  year,  $75,000  the  second,  but  the 
"third  year  turned  the  corner.  Its  gross  busi- 
ness last  year  is  said  to  have  been  about  $5.- 
000,000,  and  its  net  profits  some  15  per  cent 
of  that.  It  was  started  by  Louis  K.  Liggett, 
whose  Liggett  chain  is  afiiliated  with  it.  The 
United  Drug  Company  has  gone  extensively 
into  manufacturing,  and  owns  the  National 
Cigar  Stands,  the  Guth  Confectionery  Com- 
pany, Liggett  Candy  Company,  Daggett  Candy 
Company,  and  other  companies. 

The  American  Druggists'  Syndicate  was 
started  in  1905  by  Charles  H.  Goddard  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  combining  the  retail  drug- 
gists in  order  to  manufacture  a  few  non-secret 
preparations  to  take  the  place  of  the  cut-rate 
patents,  on  which  there  was  little  or  no  profit. 
It  has  built  up  a  large  business,  sales  last  year 
aggregating  $4,000,000,  and  has  a  large  manu- 
facturing plant  in  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  It 
is  building  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SYSTEMS   DIFFER. 

The  two  systems  differ.  The  Rexall  stores 
are  exclusive  agencies  for  the  Rexall  prepara- 
tions,  the   National    Cigar    stands,    the   Guth 
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chocolates,  etc.,  and  tlie  agencies  are  much  val- 
ued and  sought  after  by  retail  druggists. 

The  A.  D.  S.,  on  the  other  hand,  has  since 
last  year  sold  to  anybody,  and  has  conse- 
quently become  a  general  jobber.  Previous  to 
last  year  it  sold  only  to  its  18,000  members, 
but  not  on  an  exclusive-agency  plan  ;  any  drug- 
gist who  bought  stock  in  the  Syndicate  could 
buy  goods. 

The  pioneer  retailers'  drug  corporation  in 
the  country  appears  to  have  been  the  Phila- 


delphia Wholesale  brug  Company,  wiiKti  was 
organized  in  1888  with  seven  stores  and  now 
has  550,  for  which  it  is  buying  $1,100,000 
worth  of  merchandise  annually.  The  cost  of 
running  the  business  is  stated  to  be  alK>ut  six 
per  cent  and  the  saving  to  the  stockholders 
twelve  per  cent.  "We  naturally  believe  in  co- 
operation," says  President  F.  R.  Rohrman, 
"and  have  demonstrated  to  the  drug  trade  that 
this  is  the  only  system  which  enables  the 
smaller  dealer  to  compete  with  tlu-  lart^tr  one." 


A  SOUTHERN  DRUG 

STORE  IN  ITS  OWN  SKYSCRAPER 


In  Mobile,  Alabama,  a  drug  firm  owns  the 
skyscraper  of  the  city.  This  is  the  Van  Ant- 
werp building,  owned  by  the  Van  Antwerp 
Drug  Corporation,  wholesale  and  retail,  incor- 


The  Van  Antwerp  building,  a  modern  skyscraper,  owned  by  a 
Mobile,  Ala.,  drug  corporation, 

porated  as  the  Van  Antwerp  Drug  Company. 
Andrew  Van  Antwerp  is  president,  Samuel  H. 
Colvin  is  vice-president,  J.  C.  Van  Antwerp 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Daniel  Van  Ant- 
werp and  Garret  Van  Antwerp  directors. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  company's  hand- 
some building  is  occupiect  by  the  retail  store, 
and  is  a  most  attractive  and  finely  equipped 
pharmacy.  Pictures  of  the  Van  Antwerp 
building,  the  interior  of  the  drug  store,  and  a 


photograph  of  the  firm's  new  wholesale  house, 
which  has  recently  been  completed  but  was  in 
course  of  construction  when  the  photograph 
was  made,  are  presented  in  connection  with 
this  article. 

The  new  quarters  for  the  wholesale  depart- 
ment, of  which  Samuel  H.  Colvin  is  manager. 
is  a  massive  structure  of  brick  and  concrete, 
standing  four  stories  high  and  covering  ground 
60x136,  affording  32,650  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  A  unique  feature  is  that  in  case  of 
fire  each  floor  may  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  others.  Mr.  Colvin  visited  wholesale 
houses  all  over  the  country  in  search  of  the 


The  beaatifal  ret»U  store  ofthe  Van  Antwerp  Un«  torpotrntlon. 

Up-to-date  ideas  which  have  been  embodied  in 
the  construction  of  this  building. 

Few  retail  drug  stores  are  so  completely 
equipped  and  conveniently  arranged  as  that  of 
the   \'an  Antwerp  corporation.     One  of  the 
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first  things  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
visitor  is  the  mammoth  Lippincott  fountain, 
60  feet  long,  and  kept  in  a  spotless  condition. 
An  unusual  arrangement  for  the  disposal  of 
garbage  was  originated  by  Mr.  Daniel  Van 
Antwerp,  consisting  of  a  tin  chute  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  stove-pipe  which  goes 
through  the  floor  and  leads  to  garbage  pails  in 
the  basement,  thereby  keeping  the  floor  behind 
the  fountain  free  from  rubbish. 

Situated  in  the  basement  is  a  complete  re- 
frigerating plant,  which  not  only  serves  for  the 
soda  fountain,  but  produces  ice  for  packing  the 


view  of  the  firm's  new  wholesale  house,  recently  completed,  as 
it  appeared  in  process  of  construction. 

considerable  quantity  of  ice  cream  made  and 
sold  by  the  firm.  There  are  four  cold  storage 
rooms  for  ice,  cream,  milk,  etc.  It  is  said  that 
the  cost  of  refrigeration  is  but  one-half  of 
what  it  was  before  this  plant  was  installed  and 
when  the  company  purchased  its  ice.  Included 
in  the  equipment  is  a  carbonator  and  also  a 
large  ice-cream  machine. 

The  prescription  department  is  of  modern 
equipment  in  every  particular.  All  labels  are 
typewritten,  three  Blickensderfer  typewriters 
fitted  with  special  type  wheels  being  employed 
for  this  purpose.  The  number  of  prescriptions 
filled  at  the  time  the  Bulletin  representative 
visited  the  store  was  in  excess  of  600,000, 
which  number  does  not  include  renewals.  The 
numbering  covers  a  period  of  about  twenty 


years.  Refills  are  kept  in  a  separate  book;  and 
all  prescriptions  are  eventually  filed  in  books 
containing  100  each,  after  which  they  are  tied 
in  bundles  of  ten  books  and  stored  away  in 
drawers,  each  drawer  holding  ten  bundles  of 
books,  or  10,000  prescriptions. 

A  very  handy  method  is  employed  for  keep- 
ing labels.  A  large  book  contains  specimens 
of  all  the  labels  in  use,  and  under  each  one  is 
the  number  of  a  drawer  in  which  it  can  be 
found. 

Perfect  system  prevails  in  every  department 
of  this  large  drug  store,  and  throughout  the 
entire  establishment  may  be  seen  evidence  on 
every  hand  of  the  rigid  appreciation  of  modern 
business  methods. 


LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


SOME   DRUG-STORE   EXPERIENCES. 

To  the  Editors : 

It  doesn't  always  pay  to  play  the  Good 
Samaritan.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  "pass  by 
on  the  other  side." 

In  the  winter  of  '04  I  was  employed  as  man- 
ager of  a  pharmacy  in  a  city  near  New  York. 
One  cold,  stormy  evening,  just  as  I  was  getting 
ready  to  go  home,  a  young  man  came  into  the 
store.  He  looked  the  picture  of  distress.  Lean- 
ing against  a  show-case,  he  asked  how  far  it 
was  to  Newark.  I  told  him.  He  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  go,  however,  so  I  fell  to  questioning 
him. 

He  was  a  drug  clerk,  he  said,  out  of  work 
and  "strapped." 

I  took  him  home  with  me,  gave  him  a  good 
meal  and  a  room,  and  the  next  day  I  found 
him  a  place  as  a  soda  dispenser. 

To  further  assist  him,  I  rented  him  a  room 
at  my  house,  and  did  everything  I  could  to  be- 
friend and  encourage  him.  For  about  two 
months  he  seemed  as  reliable  and  steady  as  a 
dray  horse,  but  one  da}^  he  came  into  the  store 
somewhat  excited,  and  said  he  had  had  a  row 
with  his  "boss"  and  was  fired. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  get  you  another  job?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes." 
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So  I  did  a  little  telephoning  and  secured  him 
another  place,  this  time  in  a  large  and  U[)-to- 
date  drug  store. 

He  stayed  there  about  two  months  more,  and 
then  was  fired  again.  However,  he  didn't  have 
the  face  to  come  to  me  again  with  his  troubles. 
I  didn't  see  him  until  the  following  Sunday, 
when  I  met  him  with  a  large  bundle  under  his 
arm. 

"Moving?"  I  asked. 
"Merely  some  laundry,"  he  responded. 
The  next  day,  however,  the  lady  who  occu- 
pied rooms  above  us  told  me  that  somebody 
had  gone  into  her  attic  bedroom  and  burglar- 
ized a  trunk,  taking  therefrom  all  her  daugh- 
ter's dresses  and  other  clothing.  I  didn't  say 
much,  but  somehow  I  couldn't  help  connecting 
the  burglary  with  the  bundle  under  my  pro- 
tege's arm. 

Taking  the  hint,  I  looked  in  my  own  trunk, 
and  found  much  of  my  own  clothing  also  miss- 
ing; about  $30  worth  in  all. 

I  instituted  immediate  search  for  my  friend, 
but  he  had  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  heard 
from  him  for  about  three  wrecks ;  then  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  been  seen  on  the  street. 

I  swore  out  a  warrant,  and  an  officer  found 
him  washing  dishes  in  a  restaurant. 

At  the  trial  he  was  discharged  for  lack  of 
evidence.  The  goods  could  not  be  located,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  connect  him  directly  with 
the  theft. 

In  a  day  or  so  it  was  rumored  that  he  had 
stolen  $20  from  a  man's  pocket  in  a  moving 
picture  theater ;  later  that  he  had  appropriated 
$80  from  the  pocket  of  a  coat  belonging  to  a 
partner  he  was  working  with.  He  skipped,  but 
was  apprehended,  brought  back  and  sent  up 
for  ninety  days. 

While  he  was  serving  his  time,  I  changed 
locations;  and  one  day  who  should  walk  into 
the  store  but  my  friend,  the  drug  clerk ! 

He  didn't  even  say  "hello!"  He  turned 
around  very  hurriedly  and  walked  out;  and 
that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 

So  much  for  helping  a  fellow  druggist ! 

H. 
On  another  occasion,  a  doctor  whom  I  never 
liked  called  me  up  at  about  3  a.m.  to  know  if 
we  had  any  strychnine  tat'ets  1/40  grain.  I 
assured  him  we  had  them.  He  said  he  had  a 
patient  who  was  very  low,  that  he  would  write 
a  prescription,  and  that  the  woman's  husband 
would  be  right  over. 


I  looked  for  the  tablets,  antl  somehow  didn't 
find  them.  I  found  thirtieths  and  sixtieths  and 
some  others,  but  no  fortieths.  I  called  up  the 
doctor  and  told  him.  He  said  that  while  he 
preferred  fortieths  thirfl.ths  would  «in<1<.Mbt- 
edly  do  as  well. 

So  I  dispensed  thirtieths  on  the  prescription, 
when  the  woman's  husband  brought  it  in. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  came  to  the  store, 
went  to  the  prescription  case,  and  found  some 
fortieths.  Then  he  said  things — for  a  minute. 
I  stopped  him.  We  clinched,  and  were  sep- 
arated by  the  proprietor  and  a  porter. 

That's  what  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nine did.  Geo.  J.  Evans. 

Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 


"SORE-HEAD"  AND  THREE  PRESCRIPTIONS 
To  the  Editors: 

We  have  seen  two  remedies  for  "sore-head" 
offered  in  the  columns  of  your  magazine.  A 
very  simple  remedy  is  used  here  successfully, 
and  we  want  to  offer  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Bulletin  family.     Here  it  is: 

Calcium  sulphide,  1/5  grain  for  each  grown 
chicken,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  mixed  with 
the  feed.    In  severe  cases,  give  '4  grain. 

We  would  also  like  to  ask  Bulletin  readers 
what  they  would  charge  for  the  following  pre- 
scriptions, which  we  fill  practically  every  day 
at  this  season : 

(1)  Sodium  salicylate 4  drachms. 

Spirit  of  gaultheria IVz  fluidrachms. 

Liquid  Taka-Diastase,  q.  s 3  fluidounccs. 

Take  a  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

(2)  Powdered  Taka-Diastase, 

Powdered  ginger,  :i.i 1  drachm. 

Salol, 

Sodium  bicarbonate, 2  drachms. 

Mix  and  make  12  powders.  Half  powder  after 
meals. 

(3)  Aspirin  , 2  drachms. 

Elixir  .Antimalarial,  P.  D.  &  Co., 

q  s 8  ounces. 

Take  a  tablespoonfui  ...^i..   iour  hours. 

Until  verv  recently  physicians  in  this  vicinity 
did  their  own  dispensing,  and  we  find  it  hard  to 
get  fair  prices  for  our  prescriptions. 

We  charge,  under  present  conditions,  50 
cents  for  the  first  two  prescriptions  and  $1-00 
for  the  last  one.  What  would  others  cliargc? 
Princfton'  Ptt'"^'^'^'  '^'^ 

Prinr<"*'^"    V    C. 
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SELECTIONS 


PUBLISHING  YOUR  OWN  ALMANAC. 

To  the  druggist  who  wants  to  get  up  a  me- 
dium really  valuable  in  the  advertising  line,  we 
suggest  something  that  is  familiar  to  every- 
body, but  has  never  been  used  individually  by 
druggists  to  any  great  extent,  namely,  the  old- 
fashioned  almanac.  A  really  good  almanac  is 
a  valuable  publication.  When  it  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  reliability  it  is  eagerly  sought  after 
and  carefully  preserved. 

Much  advertising  matter  goes  to  waste. 
Handbills  distributed  on  the  street  are  given  a 
glance  and  then  thrown  into  the  nearest  trash 
box.  Some  people  won't  even  give  them  a 
glance.  They  resent  having  handbills  thrust 
upon  them.  Every  business  man  gets  a  lot  of 
advertising  matter  in  his  mail,  stuff  which 
often  goes  immediately  to  the  waste  basket. 
This  is  expensive  stuff,  too;  lithographed  in 
several  colors,  embossed,  nicely  gotten  up.  But 
it  is  seldom  preserved.  There  are  municipal 
regulations  of  great  strictness  in  many  cities 
governing  the  distribution  of  advertising  mat- 
ter on  the  streets  and  in  houses. 

The  almanac  is  not  a  waif.  It  has  a  place  of 
its  own  in  the  realm  of  advertising.  It  is 
highly  prized  by  most  people,  and  may  be  easily 
made  so  valuable  that  it  will  be  preserved  by 
practically  everybody. 

MEETS  WITH  A   WELCOME. 

Even  the  poorest  almanac  is  seldom  thrown 
away.  Blotters  are  useful  to  some  extent,  but 
they  soon  wear  out.  Pasteboard  fans  are  ac- 
ceptable when  the  weather  is  warm.  They  are 
even  carried  home  and  kept  for  a  while,  but 
they  soon  go  to  the  dustpan.  Folders  are  read 
and  then  tossed  aside.  They  are  soon  forgot- 
ten. The  almanac  alone  is  preserved  as  a  part 
of  the  family  library.  It  is  a  concise,  handy 
manual  and  work  of  reference,  and  some  of 
the  greatest  of  men  have  been  charmed  with 
its  quaint  pages.  Considering  these  things,  its 
advertising  value  looms  large. 

In  compiling  an  almanac,  there  is  so  much 
material  available  that  the  publisher  finds  him- 
self with  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  The 
book  should  be  interesting  as  well  as  useful. 
A  dull  book  will  not  hold  the  attention  of  the 
recipient. 


At  the  same  time,  to  make  the  book  worthy 
of  preservation,  it  should  have  some  solid  stuff 
in  it.  There  should  be  something  to  interest 
all  readers.  Poetry  has  its  place,  as  well  as 
hints  on  hog  raising.  A  few  good  jokes  scat- 
tered around  brighten  up  the  volume.  Com- 
plexion hints  may  interest  the  farmer's  wife  as 
well  as  the  city  belle.  Some  statistics  are  in- 
teresting as  well  as  instructive;  others  merely 
clutter  up  the  almanac. 

The  skeleton  should  consist  of  the  usual  cal- 
endar, days  of  the  year,  various  holidays,  fixed 
and  movable  festivals,  moon's  phases,  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  all  the  usual  astronomical 
data.  A  calendar  of  historical  events  makes 
interesting  reading  to  go  with  the  days  of  the 
year  and  is  a  customary  feature  of  most 
almanacs. 

MAINTAINING    SECTIONAL    INTEREST. 

There  are  certain  features  which  will  inter- 
est people  in  any  section.  These  consist  of 
such  things  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  postal  regulations,  particularly  those  gov- 
erning the  parcel  post,  first-aid  hints  to  the 
injured,  antidotes  for  poisons,  cooking  recipes 
of  all  sorts,  simple  interest  tables,  simple  health 
hints,  rule  for  measuring  land,  legal  weights 
of  produce,  local  game  laws,  local  tax  assess- 
ments, useful  household  hints  of  all  sorts,  and 
a  long  list  of  similar  items. 

Outside  of  these  stock  items,  there  is  a 
chance  for  each  compiler  to  exercise  some  in- 
dividuality. A  few  good  bits  of  selected  poetry 
will  break  the  prose  matter.  Bits  of  high-class 
humor  are  easy  to  pick  up,  and  will  interest  all 
classes.  Baseball  statistics  will  interest  some 
people;  so  will  rowing,  football,  trotting,  and 
similar  statistics.  You  are  making  a  book  to 
suit  all  classes,  but  you  don't  want  to  cater  too 
much  to  any  one  class.  Political  statistics  in- 
terest everybody,  for  we  are  a  nation  of  poli- 
ticians. The  electoral  vote  is  a  good  thing  to 
print,  and  possibly  a  few  local  statistics. 

If  you  are  in  a  wheat  section,  you  want  some 
stuff  about  wheat  cultivation,  diseases  that  af- 
fect the  crop  and  how  to  fight  them,  export 
statistics,  prices,  and  matters  of  that  sort.  If 
you  are  in  a  stock-breeding  locality,  take  your 
cue  from  that.  In  a  peach  country,  take  up  the 
peach  tree  exhaustively,  its  various  diseases, 
remedies,  market  quotations,  everything  that 
will  interest  the  peach  growers.  The  Agricul- 
tural Department  can  give  you  some  valuable 
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su^J^cstions  as  to  soil  analysis,  and  this  is  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  taken  up  niucli  by 
almanac  publishers.  The  subject  of  fertilizers 
is  an  important  one.  A  man  who  will  treat  the 
crop  diseases  of  his  own  section  can  make  his 
almanac  a  valuable  book  of  reference,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  eagerly  sought  for.  Inci- 
dentally, this  gives  you  a  chance  to  advertise 
your  chemicals,  and  to  compound  the  necessary 
preparations  for  fighting  crop  diseases. 

Your  book  should,  of  course,  be  suited  to 
your  own  section. — W.  S.  Adkins  in  the  Na- 
tional Druggist. 


HOW   TO   GET   A   JOB 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  firms  for 
whom  you  are  qualified  to  work. 

2.  Write  a  letter  of  application  stating  spe- 
cifically what  you  are  qualified  to  do  by  reason 
of — (1)  Taste  or  natural  inclination.  (2) 
Education  or  general  training.  (3)  Experi- 
ence or  special  training.  (4)  Give  references 
as  to:  (a)  Where  you  have  worked  during 
your  working  life,  {h)  Character  references, 
(c)  Social  references. 

Spend  enough  time  in  preparation  of  this 
letter  to  get  your  story  essentially  complete  in 
the  fewest  number  of  words. 

3.  Typewrite  or  have  typed  for  you  one, 
five,  ten  or  twenty  copies  of  this  letter  each 
day  until  you  have  exhausted  your  list  or  have 
secured  your  job. 

4.  Put  in  the  remainder  of  your  time  fol- 
lowing up  these  letters  and  the  answers  they 
bring  by  personal  calls.  At  the  end  of  each 
interview,  if  your  services  are  not  needed,  tact- 
fully inf|uire  if  the  person  you  are  calling  upon 
can  suggest  any  one  who  might  need  your 
services.  Make  a  careful  note  of  any  sugges- 
tions or  addresses  and  then  follow  up  these 
also. 

5.  Require  of  yourself  that  you  send  out 
regularly  each  day  the  number  of  letters  that 
you  have  set  as  your  stint. 

6.  Advertise:  (1)  Place  an  advertisement 
in  the  Situation  Wanted  Department  of  the 
Trade  and  Class  papers  touching  the  field  you 
desire  to  enter.  (2)  Use  the  daily  papers  if 
you  can  afford  it.  (3)  Answer  ads.  which 
seem  to  fit  your  ciualifications  in  all  these 
papers. 

7.  Write  your  old  employers,  frankly  stating 


what  you  want  to  do.     They  may  be  able  to 
help  you  with  advice  and  su;: *■    ->. 

8.  Let  as  many  people  as  p<  now  what 
you  want  to  do.  Believe  all  the  time  that 
everybody  wants  you  to  have  a  good  job. 

9.  Take  especial  pains  to  keep  up  your  per- 
sonal appearance.  Your  person  and  clothes 
should  receive  extra  care. 

10.  Keep  up  your  sipirits  by  belief  in  your- 
self, and  carry  an  air  of  optimism  and  good- 
will toward  everybody.  And  keep  your  eyes 
and  ears  open  and  your  mind  so  fully  occupied 
that  you  will  have  no  time  to  become  dis- 
couraged.— Fred  A.  Dibble  in  the  National 
Druggist. 


APOTHECARY  TO  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

In  the  party  composed  of  members  of  the 
New  York  German  Apothecaries'  Association 
that  left  Europe  a  little  ahead  of  the  dogs  of 
war  was  Prof.  C.  M.  McKellips,  head  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Department  of  North  Pacific 
College,  Portland,  Ore.,  who  tells  in  the  Pacific 
Drug  Reviezv  of  a  pharmacy  he  visited  in 
Vienna  that  must  hold  a  record  for  the  number 
of  years  it  has  been  a  drug  store. 

"This  pharmacy  has  run  continuously  with- 
out a  break  since  the  middle  ages,"  says  Prof. 
McKellips.  "Indeed,  its  name  indicates  the 
age  in  which  it  began.  It  is  still  known  as  the 
'Apotheke  zum  Heiligen  Geist/  or  Apothecary 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  occupies  an  entire 
building  in  a  good  section  of  Vienna.  There 
is  a  big  staff  and  the  proprietor  is  a  leading 
man  in  the  community,  a  practical  and  a  scien- 
tific man  of  great  executive  ability. 

"The  establishment  does  a  wholesale  and  a 
retail  business,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  an  American  could  go  inside,  and  so  far 
as  the  labels  were  concerned,  meet  none  but  old 
friends.  There  were  modern  show  windows, 
but  not  filled  with  merchandise  of  the  charac- 
ter that  marks  many  American  drug  stores. 
Such  things  as  rubber  and  first-aid  goods,  soaps 
and  toilet  articles  were  carried,  but  there  were 
no  cameras,  no  candy,  no  soda,  and  no  cigars. 
But  there  was  this,  which  we  do  not  sec  in 
tills  country,  and  that  was  a  manifestation  of 
distinct  awe  on  the  part  of  the  customer.  Go- 
ing into  that  apothecary  shop  was  a  matter  of 
ceremony  for  most  of  the  customers,  and  you 
could  see  it  in  their  faces.  The  professional 
idea  dominated  it,  through  and  through." 
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specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Capitalizing  Santa  Claus. — 

As  a  part  of  its  Christmas  advertising  campaign,  the 
Comer  Drug  Store,  Frank  D.  Kriebs,  proprietor,  Beres- 
ford,  South  Dakota,  used  last  year  a  forceful  circular 
letter  mailed  to  a  list  containing  1000  selected  names. 
The  circular  was  printed  by  a  local  shop,  in  imitation 
typewritten  characters,  a  ribbon  effect  being  secured  by 
covering  the  form  with  china  silk.  The  entire  cost,  in- 
cluding paper,  envelopes,  printing,  and  postage,  did  not 
exceed  $26.50  a  thousand.  The  text  of  the  letter 
follows : 

Dear  Friends: 

At  this  time  of  the  year  you  are  looking  forward  to  the  great- 
est event  of  the  entire  year — CHRISTMAS — the  season  of  gift- 
giving.  It  would  please  us  very  much  to  have  you  and  your  chil- 
dren and  friends  call  at  our  store  at  this  time  and  see  our  beauti- 
ful Holiday  display.  We  have  always  been  the  leaders,  both  as  to 
variety  and  value,  in  gift  goods;  but  this  year  we  have  exceeded 
all  past  efforts,  as  we  have  assembled  an  array  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  place  this  year's  offering  beyond  comparison.  This  year,  like 
last,  we  bought  a  sample  line  at  one-fourth  off,  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  give  the  gift  buyers  of  this  vicinity  the  benefit  of 
our  fortunate  purchase.  A  comparison  of  prices  will  convince 
you  that  we  really  can,  and  are,  saving  you  one-fourth. 

The  question  of  what  to  give  is  easily  solved  here,  when  you 
see  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  our  stock,  which  is  rich  in 
Holiday  inspirations  and  suggestions.  Just  a  partial  list  of  our 
line  of  Christmas  offerings:  Cut  Glass,  Hand-painted  China, 
Books,  Sterling  Silver,  Plated  Silverware  and  Parisian  Ivory 
Novelties  and  Sets,  Leather  Goods,  Brass  Novelties,  Manicure 
Sets,  Shaving  Sets,  Dolls  and  Games  of  all  description;  in  fact 
a  veritable  Santa  Claus  shop.  Gifts  priced  to  suit  the  purse  of 
every  one.  Space  forbids  the  enumeration  of  all  the  pretty  and 
useful  gifts  we  have  on  display.  We  urge  you  to  come  and  see 
for  yourself.  No  trouble  to  show  you  the  line;  everything  marked 
in  plain  figures,  a  competent  corps  of  clerks  to  wait  upon  you. 
You  and  yours  are  always  welcome  whether  you  buy  or  not.-* 

Wishing  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year, 
we  beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly   yours, 

THE  CORNER  DRUG  STORE, 

Frank   D.  Kriebs. 

P.  S. — Do  your  buying  early.  We  have  ample  room  to  store 
your  purchases  until  you  want  them. 

Toilet  Soaps  and  "America  First." — 

J.  G.  Godding  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  price  increase  on  certain  foreign  soaps 
to  build  up  a  larger  trade  on  its  own  product.  Mr.  God- 
ding has  prepared  one  envelope  slip  to  be  placed  in  all 


T0ILET  SOAPS 

The  War  between  <Ke  nations  of  Europe  has  advanced  the  price  of  Foreign 
Soapj,  and  in  manjl  instances  the  supply  is  exhausted.     We  recommend 

~  J.  Q.  Qotfding  &  e«».>s 

PALBffl  ¥IOLET  SOAP 

I  'Triis  Soap  is  made  for  us  by  one  of  the  best  soap  man- 
ufacturers in  America.    It  is  pure,  delicately  perfumed, 
and  has  been  used  and  recommended  \)j  one  of  fhe 
leading  dermatologists  of  <his  state,    h  has  all  <he  quality 
of  the  finest  French  and  English  Soaps.    Price  a  o  e.cake ;   box  3  cakes  50c. 

J.  O.  I2cidd!itg  &  Oo,,  llp«theear!@s 

DARTMOUTH  STREET  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

Co,.  Nc-«l,ury  Cor.  Bracon 


and  is  printed  with  green  ink  on  glazed  paper  of  good 
quality. 

An  Attractive   Calendar. — 

The  season  is  approaching  when  calendars  are  much 
in  demand.  Man}'  druggists  possess  decidedly  artistic 
tastes  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  drug-store  calendars 
_n_ 


letters,  statements,  etc.,  recommending  the  use  of  an 
American-made  soap  in  place  of  the  more  expensive 
imported  articles.     The  slip  measures  314  by  5^2  inches 


taken  as  a   whole  quite  surpass,   from  point   of  artistic 
merit,  those  put  out  by  any  other  line  of  trade. 

We  are  presenting  a  reproduction  of  one  which  is 
unusually  good — that  used  by  the  Baker  Drug  Co.,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  for  the  present  year. 

Keep  Posted  on  Prices. — 

"A  great  many  druggists  are  making  a  big  mistake 
In  not  keeping  posted  on  the  market  prices  of  drugs," 
says  the  Kentucky  Druggist,  published  by  the  Louisiana 
Retail  Druggists'  Association.  "It  is  surprising  how 
many  adhere  to  a  selling  price  on  some  drugs  that  was 
established  years  ago,  when  the  market  price  on  these 
drugs  has  advanced  over  100  per  cent.  It  has  come  to 
our  notice  that  some  of  the  druggists  are  dispensing 
some  drugs  below  cost,  not  having  changed  the  cost 
marks  on  their  containers  for  years.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  drugs  that  enter  your  prescriptions. 

"Don't  be  a  cheap  man  any  longer.  The  public  hates 
a  cheap  man,  and  so  do  we.  Establish  a  reasonable 
price  on  your  time,  service,  and  drugs. 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  make  a  good  living.  You  are 
entitled  to  it." 

Explaining  War  Prijces. — 

Frisch  &  Co.,  St.  Charles,  Minn.,  recently  arranged 
the  somewhat  hackneyed  botanical  window  display  in  a 
manner  intended  to  drive  home  a  practical  lesson.  The 
background  consisted  of  a  large  map  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.     Thirty  botanical  drugs  were  placed  in  little 
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piles  on  the  floor  of  the  window  and  a  narrow  strand 
of  ribbon  run  from  each  pile  to  the  place  on  the  map 
from  which  the  drug  is  usually  obtained.  A  large  let- 
tered sign  was  conspicuously  shown — "Why  Drug 
Prices  Have  Gone  Up." 

Eighteen   Druggists    Go   Into    Co-operative   Adver- 
tising.— 

The  full-page  advertisement  shown  on  this  page 
appeared  in  the  September  8  issue  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin.  Eighteen  retail  drug  firms,  represent- 
ing twenty-two  drug  stores,  have  organized    to    fight 


chain-siorc  encroachment.  Cooperative  buying  and 
newspaper  advertising  are  two  of  the  advantages  sought 
to  be  gained  by  this  partial  joining  of  interests.  Each 
store  maintains  its  distinct  identity,  ownership  remain- 
ing unchanged.  The  "Economy"  form  of  cooperative 
aggressiveness  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  nearly  four  years,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Charles  Ward  was  given  a  trial  in  Denver 
a  number  of  years  ago.  Its  further  development  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  Full-page  "spreads"  similar  to 
the  one  reproduced  are  run  in  the  San  Francisco  Bul- 
letin every  Thursday. 


22  San  Francisco  Drug  Stores  Form  'Economy 
Chain  to  Keep  Prices  Down  by  Advertising  f 

•killed  phinwritt  f  imihii  hfe  I      I 
and  liMilKkW  rarvMU  «■»•»-  \  I  ) 


ERCHANTS  who  don't  adrortite  their  busineM 
^  pajr  for  Chtt  adTertiaing  of  competitor*  through  Ioh 
trade.  Th«  ap-to-date-  druggiats  of  San  Franciaco 
ilize  this  fact  a^sd  have  united  in  a  co-operatire  b&y- 
inc  and  adrertiainf  campai^Ti  under  the  name 

ECONOMY  C04)PERAT1YE  DRUG  STORES 

Thejr  kxtow  ^oa  oome  to  them  at  3  a.  ra.  to  have  a 
preacription  filled  when  •omeone  U  detperatetjr  ill. 
,71iey  are  proud  of  their  calling,  which  enables  them  to 
l^lieve  sufferinjT  humanity,  and  gladly  render  terrice, 
^Mj  or  night.  You  appreciate  the  service  your  druggist 
reader*  you  and  honor  him  as  a  man  and  a  friend. 


But  when  you  want  Thingum's  Beauty  Powder  you 
don't  stop  to  inquire  the  price  from  the  druggist,  who 
answers  your  midnight  call.  He  MAY  ask  you  full  price 
and  you'd  pay  it  without  question.  You  ICNOW  where 
jrou  can  get  the  two-bit  sixa  for  'steen  cents  and  there 
you  BUY.     That's  Human  Nature. 

Now,  the  wide-awake  ECONOMY  DRUGGISTS 
don't  blame  you  for  this.  TlMy  also  buy  where  they  get 
the  best  prices  and  they  have  always  sold  at  cut  prices. 
You  simply  don't  KJMOW  this  fact.  So  the  ECONOMY 
DRUGGISTS  are  going  to  advertise  every  Thursday  in 
The  Bulletin  to  let  you  know  that  twenty-two  drug 
stores,  buying  as  a  unit;  can  and  do  sell  as  cheap  as  any 

npetitor. 


To  let  you  know,  also,  that  il 
rent  or  other  overhead  eaps— as  le  seil  aalaty  rairi. 
patent  madictnas,  doll  ' 
same  store  where  the 
night  and  day  servtcc 
sire  drugs. 

And  that,  while  e««ry  ECONOMY  MUGCtST  m  • 
Registered  Pharmaciat  and  maAmImm  •  pa j tag  pF»> 
scription  busineM,  he  is  also  «»  f  to  dal<  hmvcImbI 
and  sells  the  newest  advertiaed  Welti—  at  RIGHT 
PRICES.  You  w.ll  save  moiiey.  tiM  «id  €mUm  bf 
watching  for  ECONOMY  SPCCIALA  mi  TK*  IrfMb 

every    Thursday    and    buyuig    from    the    ECONOMY 
DRUGGIST  in  your  own  neighborhood 


One  of  the  fall-pa^e  newspaper  ada.  of  the  eighteen  San  Prandaoo  dnmMa. 
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A  New  Antidote  for  Corrosive  Sublimate  Poison- 
ing.— 

William  A.  Hall,  Ph.B.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  read  a 
paper  before  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  last  August  which  is  attracting 
considerable  attention.  For  a  number  of  months  Mr. 
Hall  said  he  had  been  conducting  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  developing  an  antidote  for 
poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate.  "Studying  over  these 
matters  about  a  year  ago,"  said  Mr.  Hall,  "the  idea 
came  to  me  that  by  using  one  of  the  general  alkaloidal 
reagents  in  reverse  manner,  we  could  solve  the  prob- 
lem." 

Mayer's  reagent,  a  solution  of  mercuric  potassium 
iodide,  was  selected.  Mr.  Hall  continues :  "I  settled  on 
quinine  as  the  alkaloid  to  harness.  It  seemed  probable 
that  if  the  proper  amount  of  potassium  iodide  and 
quinine,  both  in  solution,  could  be  administered,  after 
emptying  the  stomach,  that  the  resultant  salts  would  be 
insoluble  in  the  gastric  juice." 

After  giving  in  detail  the  somewhat  complicated 
process  by  which  satisfactory  results  were  finally  ob- 
tained, Mr.  Hall  closed  his  paper  with  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"Remove  the  stomach  contents  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible; give  plenty  of  whites  of  eggs  and  remove  in  the 
best  way;  then  for  every  two  grains  of  mercuric 
chloride  supposed  to  have  been  taken,  administer  the 
following : 

Potassium    iodide 7.85  grains. 

Quinine  hydrochlorate 4  grains. 

Dissolve  in  water 4  ounces. 

"The  antidote  forms  a  precipitate  with  the  mercuric 
chloride,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alkali  carbonj»tes. 

"The  analyses  are  somewhat  intricate  and  perplex- 
ing, especially  as  to  the  composition  of  the  precipitate 
with  Mayer's  reagent,  but  the  results  seem  clear,  well 
defined,  and  simple.  Quinine  muriate  and  potassium 
iodide  are  obtainable  at  any  good  drug  store,  and  with 
the  proportions  given,  good  results  may  be  expected  in 
accordance  with  my  tests.  A  notable  excess  of  the 
iodide  is  to  be  avoided.  An  excess  of  quinine  does  no 
harm,  but  the  proportions  given  should  be  followed." 

Mr.  Hall's  paper  was  referred  to  the  scientific  sec- 
tion of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  for  further  consideration  and  for 
physiological  experimentation. 

Conservation  of  Drugs  in  the  Store. — 

Speaking  before  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical 
Association  on  the  subject  of  conservation  of  drugs  in 
the  store  and  the  stock  room,  Richard  H.  Roth,  Ph.G., 
of  Asheville,  said  in  part : 

"It  is  our  business  to  deal  in  drugs  for  profit,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  contingencies  of  this  business  that  some 
of  our  wares  lie  in  stock  many  months  before  the  last 
of  a  consignment  is  disposed  of,  and  so  the  question 
of  their  conservation  with  the  least  possible  deteriora- 
tion while  in  stock  becomes  an  important  one. 

"When  goods  come  in  they  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined as  to  their  identity  and  quality.  In  the  case  of 
herbs,  roots,  etc.,  all  foreign  matter,  as  small  stones, 
slivers  of  wood,  blades  of  grass,  etc.,  which  are  often 


present,  should  be  carefully  removed.  Leaves  should 
be  deprived  of  the  thick,  inert  stems  which  may  be 
present. 

"Botanic  drugs  should  never  be  kept  loose  in  a 
wooden  drawer,  but  be  put  into  a  tin  which  fits  into  the 
drawer,  or  into  a  glass  jar  which  will  either  be  kept 
in  the  drawer  or  on  the  shelf. 

"An  additional  reason  in  favor  of  storing  many 
drugs  in  tins  or  glass  is  that  not  a  few  of  them  depend 
upon  their  contents  of  ethereal  oil  and  other  volatile 
principles  for  their  medicinal  virtues,  and  this  mode  of 
keeping  them  enables  them  to  hold  their  properties 
much  longer  than  if  they  were  exposed  to  the  air  in 
wooden  drawers. 

"Powdered  drugs,  also,  should  never  be  kept  loose 
in  drawers  or  bins  unless  the  latter  are  supplied  with 
tight-fitting  covers.  Here  also  the  tin  or  glass  jar  is 
best,  and  a  semi-annual  inspection  of  the  less  salable 
drugs  should  be  practiced.  It  is  very  embarrassing,  for 
example,  when  having  a  call  for  powdered  elm  bark  to 
find  your  stock  worm-eaten  and  unfit  for  sale. 

"Chemicals  should,  whenever  possible,  be  kept  in 
glass  containers,  and  never  in  direct  sunlight. 

"For  the  general  line  of  chemicals  I  much  favor 
light  amber  bottles  as  a  protection  from  light.  The 
heavier  and  cruder  kinds  are  best  kept  in  well  covered 
drawers  near  the  floor,  or  in  tight  well-closed  barrels 
in  the  basement. 

"Fluid  extracts,  tinctures,  and  liquid  preparations 
generally  are  also  best  kept  in  amber  bottles  away  from 
light;  the  same  holds  good  for  pills  and  tablets. 

"Acids,  chloroform,  collodion,  ethers,  and  essential 
oils  should  be  accorded  the  coolest,  darkest  place  con- 
venient in  the  store. 

"In  conclusion  let  me  express  my  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  good  old  custom  of  going  over  the  entire 
store  with  sponge  and  towel  once  each  month.  It  is  as 
important  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  proper  con- 
servation of  your  stock  as  it  is  to  discriminate  in  the 
selection  of  the  kind,  quality,  and  quantity  of  your  pur- 
chases, for  goods  well  bought  can  not  be  sold  unless 
they  have  been  so  conserved  as  to  retain  their  virtues 
and  freshness." 

Cleanliness  in  Pharmacy. — 

Discussing  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  drug  store  in 
a  cleanly  condition,  John  G.  Hawley,  of  Wauwatosa, 
Wis.,  says  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  Phar- 
maceutical  Association : 

"The  practice  of  cleanliness  should  be  considered  a 
most  important  and  imperative  duty.  The  utensils  of 
the  drug  store,  after  being  used,  are  frequently  put 
down  carelessly,  taken  up  again,  and  used  without  a 
thought  of  their  being  unclean.  Perhaps  an  acid,  alkali, 
or  some  bitter  or  poisonous  substance  still  clings  to 
them,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  nauseate  a  delicate  stom- 
ach, or  to  produce  unwonted  chemical  effect  upon  some 
other  ingredient  with  which  it  may  have  been  mixed. 

"It  sometimes  happens  that  a  careless  washing  of 
the  pill-tile,  the  mortar,  or  the  graduate  leaves  a  trace 
of  strychnine,  iodoform,  quinine,  or  some  essential  oil 
behind.  Even  a  careless  cleaning  of  the  scale-pan  may 
cause  the  next  thing  that  is  weighed  to  have  the  odor 
of  iodoform,  or  the  bitter  taste  of  quinine  or  strych- 
nine, and  if  detected  by  the  customer  would  be  most 
annoying  to  the  dispenser,  for  the  customer  might  sus- 
pect a  mistake. 
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"It  is  a  common  practice  of  some  pharmacists  to 
wipe  a  mortar,  which  they  have  just  washed,  with  a 
dirty  towel,  or  to  use  vials  without  examining  them  to 
see  whether  they  are  clean.  The  uncleanliness  can  many 
limes  only  be  detected  by  sense  of  smell.  Another 
source  of  impurity  is  the  neglect  to  clean  bottles  for 
syrup,  medicated  waters,  tinctures,  and  ointment  jars, 
before  refilling  them. 

"The  water  bottle  should  be  kept  stoppered  with  cot- 
ton or  a  glass  stopper.  If  well,  spring,  or  hydrant 
water  is  used,  it  must  be  watched,  for  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion organic,  as  well  as  mineral,  substances,  which  in  a 
few  warm  days  will  probably  undergo  a  change,  gener- 
ating disgusting  if  not  poisonous  odors,  and  microscopic 
organisms  that  will  nauseate  the  patient,  perhaps  de- 
composing other  substances  with  which  they  may  be 
mingled  and  defeating  the  object  of  the  physician  in 
trying  to  effect  a  cure." 

Use  of  the  Microscope  in  the  Drug  Store. — 

Every  up-to-date  pharmacist  should  include  a 
microscope  as  part  of  his  drug-store  equipment,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  microscopy  of  the 
Kansas  Pharmaceutical  Association.    We  quote  in  part : 

"The  microscope  steadily  continues  to  be  an  ever  in- 
creasing necessity  in  the  realm  of  drug  investigation. 
The  price  of  the  instrument  is  gradually  being  reduced 
so  that  now  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  beyond  the 
average  means  of  the  up-to-date  pharmacist. 

"We  feel  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  pharma- 
cist will  consider  his  microscope  quite  as  indispensable 
as  his  graduate  or  his  balance. 

"A  cursory  examination  of  the  proposed  contents  of 
the  forthcoming  Pharmacopoeia,  as  it  is  appearing  in 
installments  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  shows  that  where  powdered  drugs 
were  barely  mentioned  in  the  present  U.  S.  P.,  they,  with 
their  microscopical  description,  are  now  given  fully  as 
extended  consideration  as  the  entire  drug.  These 
descriptions  are  elaborate  in  most  instances  and  fully  in 
keeping  with  the  advances  of  modern  pharmacy. 

"As  an  illustration  we  may  use  the  three  drugs, 
belladonna  leaves,  hyoscyamus  and  stramonium,  which 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  confusion,  and  have 
been  substituted  for  one  another  whenever  such  substi- 
tution has  been  profitable.  This  has  been  the  case 
especially  when  these  drugs  have  been  sold  in  the  com- 
minuted condition.  That  the  powders  can  now  be  accu- 
rately distinguished  by  microscopical  means  is  a  well 
established  fact." 

Improving  Glycerinated  Elixir  of  Gentian.— 

W.  F.  Kaiser  of  Milwaukee,  in  a  paper  presented  to 
the  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Association,  suggests 
that  the  National  Formulary  method  of  making 
Glycerinated  Elixir  of  Gentian  is  not  all  that  can  be 
desired,  as  the  resultant  preparation  has  a  bitter  after- 
taste. He  suggests  the  following  formula  as  one  pro- 
ducing a  more  palatable  article: 

Rad.  gentian 2  ounces. 

Rad.   taraxacum *   ounces. 

Ac.   phosphoric  dil ?  •  •  8  fluidounccs. 

Glycerin    20  fluidounccs. 

Sherry  wine, 

Muscatel   wine 22  fluidounccs. 

Tr.  cardamom  co 1  fluidounce. 

Crush  the  roots  in  an  iron  mortar,  or  grind  to  a  coarse  pow- 
der. Mix  the  wines  and  the  glycerin.  Macerate  the  roots  »n 
one-half  of  the  menstruum  for  twenty-four  hours,  transfer  to  a 
percolator,    having   previously   put   a   tight   cotton   wad    into  the 


orifice,  aiui  rcinrii  iirst  porunn  'i;  til  the  [icrcol.i-r  .;  ...^ir.  Ai-rr 
the  menstruum,  in  which  the  rv.r,  ii,..r  L-,;.  .  r^'l  j, 
passed  through,  pack  tightly  in  the  pfrcoiaior.  slier:  j.asj  the 
other  half  of  the  menstruum  through  tbe  percolator.  Aftiu  all 
this  has  passed  through,  add  the  dilute  plKinboric  add,  th*  M^ 
pound  tincture  of  cardamom,  and  enoagh  of  the  wines,  if  ntcw 
sary,  to  make  one-half  gallon. 

It  seems  that  the  weaker  alcoholic  menstruum  used 
in  this  formula  docs  not  extract  all  of  the  bitter  princi- 
ples of  the  gentian  root,  but  enough,  apparently,  to  stim- 
ulate the  appetite  and  invigorate  the  digestive  organs. 


BOOKS 


"Practical  Hormone  Therapy," 

This  is  distinctly  a  book  for  the  physician  and  for 
the  advanced  laboratory  worker;  nevertheless  it  pos- 
sesses a  certain  degree  of  academic  interet  for  the  drug- 
gist. 

A  hormone  is  a  substance  produced  by  one  organ 
which  excites  functional  activity  in  another  organ,  and 
Hormone  Therapy  is  a  concise  way  of  saying  "thera- 
peutics of  the  ductless  glands  and  their  secretions." 
Adrenalin,  thyroid  extracts,  pituitrin,  corpora  lutea — 
these,  with  others,  come  within  its  jurisdiction  and  are 
discussed. 

The  trend  of  medicine  is  unmistakably  along  biolo- 
gical lines,  and  certain  chapters  in  this  book  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  by  reason  of  the  stimulating  effect  they 
may  have  looking  to  future  work  in  this  important  field. 

The  book  contains  488  pages,  the  author  is  Henry 
R.  narrower,  M.D.,  and  the  volume  is  published  by 
Paul  B.  Hoeber,  67-69  East  59th  Street,  New  York. 


"300  Ready-to-Use  Ads.  for  Druggists." 
From  the  press  of  the  Spatula  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  comes  a  substantial  paper-covered  book, 
prepared  by  Charles  L.  Archbold  and  others,  containing 
300  advertisements  for  druggists.  The  ads.  cover  a 
multiplicity  of  subjects  embracing  appropriate  material 
for  almost  every  department  of  the  modem  drug  store. 
Suitable  cuts,  lending  further  emphasis  to  the  reading 
matter,  accompany  most  of  the  advertisements.  Being 
printed  on  but  one  side  of  the  page,  the  ads.  may  be 
cut  from  the  book  and  sent  to  the  newspaper  or  to  the 
printer  for  the  making  of  counter  slips,  circulars,  and 
other  advertising.  This  book  should  prove  of  consider- 
able value  to  the  merchant  who  is  looking  for  attractive 
advertising  material  and  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  ser- 
vices of  experts.    The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.00. 


A  College  Year  Book. 
The  1914  Year  Book  presented  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska  School  of  Pharmacy  is  dedicated  to  Ruftrt 
Ashley  Lyman,  dean  of  the  department  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  faculty, 
views  of  the  University,  and  a  number  of  clever  car- 
toons depicting  college  life.  A  short  history  and 
photograph  of  each  member  of  the  various  classes 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume.  The  edi- 
torial staff,  to  whom  the  credit  for  the  volume  is  due. 
is  composed  of  Guy  L.  Thompson,  editor;  Harry  D. 
McMurrav,  assistant  editor;  Potter  P.  Howard,  busi- 
ness manager;  and  G.  A.  Bostrom,  assistant  manager. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  BuLi.E- 
XiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  fnust  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Artificial  Mineral  Water. 

M.  J.  Z. — "I  would  like  to  have  a  formula  of  an  ar- 
tificial mineral  water  having  purgative  properties,  also 
how  to  label  it  in  order  that  it  shall  conform  with  the 
pure  food  and  drug  laws." 

As  an  artificial  aperient  water  we  find  the  following : 

Mineral  Water,  Artificial. 

Potassium  sulphate 96  grains. 

Sodium    chloride 600  grains. 

Sodium    bicarbonate 1700  grains. 

Sodium  sulphate,  dried 920  grains. 

Calcium  sulphate,  precipitated 300  grains. 

Magnesium  sulphate,    dried 128   grains. 

Mix  and  add  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  One  tumblerful  of  this 
mixture  is  equivalent  to  about  24  grains  of  the  mixed  salts. 

As  there  are  no  ingredients  in  this  formula  the 
names  of  which  the  Federal  law  requires  to  be  placed 
upon  the  label,  the  question  of  the  way  the  label  should 
read  is  entirely  up  to  the  manufacturer.  Some  makers 
of  artificial  mineral  waters  publish  an  analysis  of  their 
product  in  order  to  show  how  nearly  it  conforms  to  the 
natural  spring.  Caution  should  be  exercised,  however, 
to  refrain  from  making  claims  too  extravagant  to  be 
sustained,  care  being  taken  not  to  offer  the  article  as  a 
"cure"  when  it  should  only  be  suggested  as  a  remedy 
for  a  condition. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
rulings  regarding  artificial  mineral  waters.  It  would 
be  advisable,  perhaps,  to  write  to  the  department  for 
further  information  concerning  the  subject. 


Removing  Tattoo  Marks. 

A.  B.  C. — "Please  publish  an  article  on  how  to  re- 
move tattoo  marks  from  the  arms." 

These  are  said  to  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
a  paste  of  salicylic  acid  and  glycerin.  A  compress  is 
applied  over  the  paste,  and  the  whole  secured  with 
sticking  plaster.  After  about  eight  days  the  paste  is 
taken  off,  the  dead  skin  removed,  and  the  application 
of  the  paste  repeated  (as  a  rule,  three  times). 

Applications  of  cotton  wadding,  soaked  in  chloro- 
form, and  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  bandage,  have 
also  been  recommended. 

Henley's  Book  of  Formulas  gives  this  method,  also : 
Apply  a  highly  concentrated  tannin  solution  on  the 
tattooed  places  and  treat  them  with  the  tattooing  needle 
as  the  tattooer  does.  Next  vigorously  rub  the  places 
with  a  lunar  caustic  stick  and  allow  the  silver  nitrate 
to  act  for  some  time,  until  the  tattooed  portions  have 
turned  entirely  black.  Then  take  off  by  dabbing.  At 
first  a  silver  tannate  forms  on  the  upper  layers  of  the 
skin,  which  dyes  the  tattooing  black;  with  slight  symp- 


toms of  inflammation  a  scurf  ensues,  which  comes  off 
after  fourteen  to  sixteen  days,  leaving  behind  a  reddish 
scar.  The  latter  assumes  the  natural  color  of  the  skin 
after  some  time.  The  process  is  said  to  have  given 
good  results. 

Since  this  method  is  borrowed  from  the  literature, 
we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  any  untoward  results 
following  its  use. 

Concerning  Baby  Foods. 

G.  &  B.  desire  a  working  formula  for  making  a  baby 
food,  and  would  also  like  the  names  of  some  reference 
books  containing  information  on  the  subject. 

Concerning  the  preparations  particularly  mentioned 
we  are  unable  to  offer  anything  definite,  but  "Pharma- 
ceutical Formulas"  is  authority  for  the  following  recipes 
which  may  serve  the  purpose : 

(1)  Cooked  flour,  dried  and  powdered. .  .12  ounces. 

Sugar  of  milk 2  ounces. 

Dried  malt  extract 1  ounce. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 1  ounce. 

Mix. 

(2)  Dried  malt  extract 16  ounces. 

Condensed  milk  in  powder 8  ounces. 

Sugar   of   milk 8  ounces. 

Mix  well. 

(3)  Flour   (wheat) 8   ounces. 

Malt 2  ounces,  174  gr. 

Sugar    of    milk 187  gr. 

Potassium   bicarbonate 24  gr. 

Sodium  chloride 30  gr. 

First  bake  the  flour  to  rupture  the  starch  granules.  Powder 
the  malt,  sugar  of  milk,  potassium  bicarbonate,  and  sodium 
chloride,  and  pass  through  a  No.  20  sieve  to  remove  all  lumps 
and  the  husks  from  the  malt.  Then  thoroughly  mix  this  with 
the  baked  flour  and  sift  again.  The  food  should  then  be  steril- 
ized and  packed  in  air-tight  containers. 

"Pharmaceutical  Formulas,"  published  by  the  Chem- 
ist and  Druggist,  42  Cannon  Street,  London,  and  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley's  "Foods  and  their  Adulterations,"  pub- 
lished by  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  both  contain  comprehensive  articles  on  the 
subject  of  baby  foods. 


Treatment  for  "Heaves." 

L.  G.  wishes  to  know  the  best  treatment  for  heaves 
in  a  horse  and  also  the  kind  of  a  diet  best  suited  for  a 
horse  afflicted  with  the  disease. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  when  a  horse  once  has  the  disease  firmly 
established  there  is  no  cure  for  it.  Proper  attention 
paid  to  diet  will  relieve  the  symptoms  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  they  will  undoubtedly  reappear  the  first  time 
the  animal  overloads  the  stomach  or  is  allowed  food  of 
bad  quality.  Clover  hay,  or  bulky  food  containing  little 
nutriment,  should  be  entirely  omitted.  The  diet  should 
be  confined  to  food  of  the  best  quality  and  in  the 
smallest  quantity.  A  small  amount  of  the  best  hay,  cut 
and  dampened,  once  a  day  is  sufficient.  The  animal 
should  invariably  be  watered  before  feeding;  never 
directly  after  a  meal;  nor  should  he  be  worked  im- 
mediately after  a  meal.  Carrots,  potatoes,  or  turnips 
chopped  and  mixed  with  oats  or  com  are  a  good  diet. 
Half  a  pint  of  thick,  dark  molasses  with  each  meal  is 
useful. 

Arsenic  is  efficacious  in  palliating  the  symptoms.  It 
is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution, 
one  ounce  of  the  latter  in  the  drinking-water  three  times 
daily.  If  the  bowels  do  not  act  regularly,  a  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a  month. 
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Concerning  Dry  Shampoos. 

The  O.  D.  Store. — "Please  publish  a  formula  for  a 
dry  shampoo." 

There  are  two  types  of  dry  shampoos  in  common 

use.    One  is  dry  in  the  sense  that  it  contains  no  water, 

a  typical  formula  for  which  is  the  following : 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia 4  drachms. 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 16  minims. 

Tincture  of  quillaja 3  fluidounces. 

Lavender  water 5  fluidounces. 

Rectified  spirit  to  make 12  fluidounces. 

This  shampoo  must  be  made  wholly  with  alcohol 
without  the  use  of  water.  Any  perfume  may  be  used  to 
replace  the  lavender. 

The  other  type  in  use  is  a  dry  shampoo  in  powder 
form  intended  to  be  distributed  through  the  hair,  acting 
as  an  absorbent  of  dirt,  oily  secretions,  etc.  After  being 
applied  it  is  removed  by  means  of  a  thorough  brushing. 

Powdered    orris 6  ounces. 

Fullers'    earth 7  ounces. 

Arrowroot  starch 4  drachms. 

Oil  of  lavender 1  drachm. 

Alcohol    1  fluidounce. 

The  oil  of  lavender  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  spirit 
and  sprayed  onto  the  mixed  powders. 


Chloroform  Liniment. 

J.  B.  B. — "An  incident  occurred  lately  that  prompts 
me  to  write  you  for  information.  A  customer  pur- 
chased some  chloroform  liniment  and  it  was  perfectly 
colorless.  Why  should  it  be  white?  What  was  used? 
Could  it  have  been  animal  charcoal?  And  what  was 
the  intention  of  the  druggist  to  dispense,  or  make,  a 
decolorized  preparation?" 

The  official  chloroform  liniment  is  a  clear,  straw- 
colored  liquid.  Never  saw  it  colorless.  The  color 
comes  from  the  soap  used,  and  while  in  this  particular 
instance  it  may  have  been  decolorized  by  filtration 
through  animal  charcoal,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
an  unusually  white  soap  was  employed. 

If  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  followed  a  Castile  soap  is 
used,  and  this  gives  an  amber-colored,  or  deep  straw- 
colored,  liniment. 

Other  soaps  might  be  found  which  will  give  lighter- 
colored  or  even  colorless  liquids.  Such  are  more  likely 
to  be  rich  in  stearin  and  less  soluble,  but  filtration  will 
easily  take  out  what  does  not  dissolve. 

A  colorless  chloroform  liniment  is  certainly  open  to 
suspicion.  

Lanolin  or  Cucumber  Cream. 
R.  E. — "Kindly  publish  a  formula  for  a  lanolin  lotion 
or  cucumber  cream  with  some  body." 

Paraffin    wax 4  ounces  av. 

Paraffin   oil 12  fluidounces. 

Wool-fat,    hydrous 8  ounces  av. 

Rose-water    8  fluidounces. 

Borax    1  drachm. 

Melt  the  wax  at  a  gentle  heat,  add  the  oil  and  wool-fat,  and 
then  incorporate  the  rose-water,  in  which  the  borax  has  previously 
been  dissolved. 

By  replacing  the  rose-water  with  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  expressed  and  strained  juice  of  green 
cucumbers  a  lanolin  and  cucumber  cream  is  obtained. 
For  the  reason  that  many  of  the  cucumber  creams  on 
the  market  have  a  green  color,  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  oil-soluble  chlorophyl  may  be  desirable.  Oil- 
soluble  chlorophyl  may  be  obtained  from  jobbers  in 
paste  form. 


Dustless  Sweeping  Compound. 

L.  L.  M,--"WiU  you  furnish  a  formula  for  a  duitleu 
sweeping  compound?" 

Referring  to  the  files  of  the  Bulletin  we  find  that 
such  information  has  been  published  in  the  October, 
1913,  and  the  Febnnrv-  1014  ;....*..  yj^^  zffun  re- 
peat it: 

According  to  a  patent  ii.i>ucd  in  IMi,  a  •WMplag  imatmitrf 
is  composed  of  sawdust,  silicious  material,  rotiflC  e&,  wai  tMt. 
Another  patent  calls  for  catechu.  1  part;  mineral  CO,  §  mitt; 
sawdtist,  IS  parts;  bran,  8S  paru:  sand,  48  parts;  and  water 
containing  a  small  amount  of  nitrobenienr,  n  parts. 

This  is  offered  as  a  good  fomuin: 

Paraffin  wax ounces*. 

Paraffin  oil  3  pin^, 

^*" ..«  otmeca  av. 

Sea   sanl  4  poonda. 

Sawdust   I  poonds. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus 1  flutdoonce. 

Melt  the  wax,  add  the  paraffin  oil,  incorporate  the  sand.  s*lt. 
and  sawdust,  and  finally  add  the  oil  of  eucalyptus. 


A  Marble  Cleaner. 

T.  D.  Co. — "Kindly  give  us  in  your  November  issue 
a  recipe  for  cleaning  marble,  such  as  old  monuments, 
etc.  We  would  like  something  which  will  not  take  off 
the  polish  or  leave  stains." 

"Pharmaceutical  Formulas"  suggests  the  following 
as  a  marble  cleaner : 

Dried  sodium  carbonate. .  .  .9  ounces. 

Powdered  pumice 1  ounce. 

Chalk    1  ounce. 

Mix  and  sift. 

The  powder,  made  into  a  cream  with  water,  should 
be  rubbed  well  over  the  soiled  parts,  and  washed  off 
with  soap  and  water.  Should  the  stone  require  repolish- 
ing,  marble  polishers  use  a  thin  paste  made  with  putty 
powder  and  water,  rubbing  with  thick  felt  or  with  a 
pad  of  moleskin.  

To  Color  Bichloride  Solution  Blue. 

R.  M.  W. — "I  would  ask  you  to  kindly  inform  me 
what  is  the  best  thing  with  which  to  color  bichloride 
solutions  blue.  I  want  something  that  will  give  the  solu- 
tion a  good  color  and  that  will  not  precipitate." 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  agent  to  use  is  what 
is  known  in  the  trade  as  "Soluble  Blue,  Three  B."  Any 
of  the  large  jobbers  should  be  able  to  furnish  it. 


A  Carbolic  Mouth-ivash  Miscible  with  Water. 
O.  D.  Co.— "Please  furnish  us  with  a  formula  for  a 
carbolic  mouth-wash  that  will  mix  with  water." 

Antiseptic  solution  (Liquor  Antiscpticus)  of  the  U. 
S.  P.  makes  a  most  satisfactory  mouth-wash.  The  ad- 
dition of  1  Cc.  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  formula  for  1000 
Cc.  will  give  a  carbolic  mouth-wash  miscible  with  water 
in  any  proportion. 

A  Medical  Question. 
M.  E.— We  cannot  very  well  offer  a  remedy  for  the 
condition  described  in  your  letter.  This  is  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  Uken  up  with  a  skilful  physician. 
We  are  not  medical  experts  enough  to  outline  treat- 
ment ourselves,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  advisable  for 
us  to  offer  advice  in  any  event. 


F.  A.  B.— We  regret  that  we  cannot  furnish  you  the 
desired  formula  for  the  article  you  mention. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  ScovtlIvK. 


Interstitial  Items. — 

Trypsin  solutions  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  traces  of 
alkali,  but  are  protected  by  the  presence  of  albumin  or 
calcium  salts.    Slightly  acid  solutions  are  permanent. 

The  fatty  bodies  of  tubercle  bacilli  probably  play  an 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  cheesy  masses  in  the 
lungs,  by  inhibiting  metabolic  processes. 

Soot  is  found  to  have  a  bactericidal  action,  due  to 
the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  microorganisms  or 
to  the  presence  of  phenols  and  acids. 

Solutions  of  tartaric,  malic,  acetic,  and  formic  acids 
are  entirely  decomposed  by  prolonged  exposure  to  sun- 
light (70  to  200  hours),  evolving  carbon  dioxide. 

Osmosis  may  take  place  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  in 
the  same  way  as  in  vi^ater.  Casks  of  molasses  standing 
in  a  damp  place  for  several  years  were  found  to  have 
increased  5  per  cent  in  weight  through  absorption  of 
water. 

M.  W.  Franklin  thinks  that  ozone,  generated  elec- 
trically, is  a  valuable  aid  to  ventilation,  because  it  acts 
as  a  sterilizing  agent  on  moist  bacteria  only,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  sterilize  the  products  of  coughing  or 
sneezing. 

Physiological  tests  on  the  hydrogenated  oils  thus  far 
show  them  to  be  harmless.  Up  to  this  time  there  has 
not  been  shown  any  specific  objection  to  their  use  as 
foods. 

Fish  and  meat  exposed  to  moonlight  will  decompose 
more  rapidly  than  if  not  so  exposed.  This  is  due  to 
the  polarizing  effects  of  moonlight,  in  which  it  differs 
from  sunlight. 

Freshly  prepared  caramel  contains  formaldehyde 
from  decomposition  of  the  sugar,  but  old  samples  con- 
tain only  the  oxidation  product — formic  acid.  All 
samples  contain  traces  of  furfurol. 

The  study  of  colloidal  solutions  has  come  to  the 
point  of  using  two  microscopes  in  series,  magnifying 
the  magnified  image  to  a  power  of  20,000  diameters.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  pass  gradually  to  the  high 
power  in  studying  Brownian  movements. 

Pnissian  blue  may  be  a  ferricyanide  of  iron  or  a 
ferrocyanide,  and  chemical  methods  of  examination  are 
unable  to  determine  which  it  is.  Physical  methods  of 
examination  have  not  yet  decided  the  question. 

N.  Dhar  has  proved  that  the  compound  formed  with 
boric  acid  and  glycerin  is  a  new  acid,  much  stronger 
than  boric  acid  and  less  easily  hydrolyzed.  He  does  not 
give  its  composition. 

P.  M.  Wolf  has  prepared  hydrogen  peroxide  100 
per  cent  pure  by  uniting  pure  hydrogen  and  oxygen  by 
means  of  the  silent  electric  discharge. 

German  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  a  compound 
of  cantharidin,  ethylenediamine,  and  gold,  which  is 
stated  to  be  an  extremely  active  germicide  and  may  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  injection. 

Lead  can  be  deposited  electrically  as  a  plating  if 
the  solution  contains  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  pep- 
tone and  a  little  chlorate. 


A  direct  electric  current  diminishes  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation, while  an  alternating  current  stimulates  it. 

Tests  of  the  flameless  combustion  in  comparison 
with  the  most  efficient  boilers  show  that  the  flameless 
method  utilizes  92.7  per  cent  of  the  heat,  while  a  tubular 
marine  boiler  utilizes  75.5  per  cent. 

A  Japanese  chemist  has  devised  an  instrument  which 
will  detect  0.0000001  Gm.  of  COj,  and  will  tell  whether 
an  injured  tissue  is  alive  by  showing  whether  it  gives 
out  CO2  or  not. 

French  physiologists  state  that  the  appendix  is  not  a 
useless  organ,  but  that  it  secretes  a  hormone  which  as- 
sists in  regulating  the  bowels. 

Dr.  Lieb  says  that  pituitrin  is  the  most  reliable 
ecbolic,  and  that  ergotoxin  is  the  ecbolic  principle  of 
ergot.    Quinine  also  stimulates  uterine  contraction. 

The  injection  into  the  veins  of  250  to  300  Cc.  of  a 
30-per-cent  solution  of  glucose  is  said  to  sober  up  an 
intoxicated  person  at  once,  and  to  aid  in  ridding  the 
system  of  all  toxins  or  anesthetics. 

By  treating  wool  with  weak  solutions  of  formalde- 
hyde, the  wool  is  made  resistant  to  the  action  of  alkalies 
and  it  shrinks  less  on  steaming. 

If  one  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrogen  were  to  liberate 
its  electrons  continuously  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand 
millions  per  second  it  would  be  entirely  dissipated  as 
electrons  in  one  hundred  years.  Thus  do  the  ions  go 
into  the  eons. 

A  French  chemist  says  that  ferrous  sulphate  when 
pure  does  not  oxidize  or  change  in  the  air  at  15°  C. 
He  was  unable  to  prepare  a  pure  anhydrous  ferrous 
sulphate  and  believes  that  it  never  has  been  made.  The 
heat  necessary  :o  drive  out  all  of  the  water  always 
forms  some  basic  salt. 

Radium  emanations  are  being  tried  for  forcing  the 
growth  of  plants.  It  shortens  the  rest  period  of  the 
winter-buds  of  some  trees  and  causes  their  early  de- 
velopment. Whether  it  weakens  the  subsequent  growth 
or  not  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

If  a  Little  is  Good  !— 

Arsenic  is  found  to  be  a  general  and  normal  con- 
stituent of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  has  been  found  in 
85  different  plant  species  of  widely  different  origin.  Its 
proportions  in  fruits,  including  oranges,  apples,  pears, 
bananas,  pineapples,  etc.,  and  in  most  of  the  common 
vegetables — potatoes,  beans,  pumpkins,  onions,  etc. — and 
in  rice,  oats,  corn,  rye,  etc.,  has  been  estimated.  It  is 
thought  io  play  some  active  part  in  protoplasmic  de- 
velopment, and  probably  enters  the  body  from  plant 
matters  used  as  food.  Its  presence  in  the  animal  or- 
ganism is  now  established. 

Vitamines. — 

Vitamines  are  the  nitrogenous  principles  found  in 
grains,  meat,  milk,  yolk  of  egg,  etc.,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  life.  Diets  in  which  vitamines  are  lacking 
result  in  deficiency  diseases,  such  as  rickets,  scurvy,  etc., 
and  finally  in  death.  The  vitamines  contain  no  phos- 
phorus, and  their  lack  predisposes  to  tuberculosis. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  outer  layers  of  grains, 
and  are  largely  removed  in  milling.  A  mixed  diet  may 
make  up  for  this  deficiency,  since  they  are  found  in 
vegetables,  meat,  milk,  etc.  They  are  partially  destroyed 
by  cooking,  and  entirely  destroyed  at  a  temperature  of 
125°  C. 
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THE 
DRUG  MARKET. 


The  market  tendency  during 
the  last  month  has  been,  in 
the  main,  sHghtly  down- 
ward. The  destruction  of  the  German  ship 
Emden  has  been  an  influencing  cause,  reducing 
insurance  rates  somewhat,  and  in  addition  to 
that  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  German- 
made  goods  has  shown  that  supplies  are  not 
wholly  cut  off.  Morphine,  codeine,  and  qui- 
nine are  cheaper.  Camphor,  chemically  pure 
glycerin,  menthol,  Russian  ergot,  beechwood 
creosote,  salicylic  acid,  benzoate  of  soda — 
these  have  all  declined.  Carbolic  acid  still 
maintains  its  lofty  position,  however,  this  being 
due  in  part,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  heavy  buying 
of  phenol  in  all  its  forms  bv  cattle  and  stock- 
yard interests  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  epidemic. 

There  have  been  advances  in  certain  com- 
modities, it  is  true,  and  prices  throughout  run 


high,  but  the  outlook  gradually  becomes  much 
more  encouraging.  Market  reports  are  studied 
with  keen  interest  by  the  retail  trade,  but  there 
is  very  little  speculative  buying.  Some  re- 
tailers stocked  up  to  a  degree  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war's  outbreak  and  now  realize  that  such 
a  move  was  a  mistake.  Generally  speaking, 
prices  must  necessarily  seek  a  lower  level  as 
conditions  settle  down  to  as  near  to  normal  as 
circumstances  will  permit. 


The  provisions  of  the  new 
THE^wTs^^AMM.    emergency  tax  act  are  now 

pretty  well  understood  by 
the  drug  trade  despite  the  complexity,  and  in 
some  instances  the  ambiguity,  of  the  measure. 
The  entire  act  constitutes  a  young  book,  when 
put  into  type.  Fortunately,  however,  all  its 
whereases  and  provided  furthers  do  not  spe- 
cifically concern  the  man  who  runs  a  drug 
store.  Although  he  "gets  his,"  other  lines  are 
affected,  as  well. 

At  this  writing  it  is  stated  that  nearly  all 
American  manufacturers  of  note  have  assumed 
the  burden  of  the  stamp  act.  The  law  compels 
the  manufacturer  to  affix  the  stamp  on  goods 
in  his  hands  when  the  law  goes  into  effect  on 
December  1,  and  on  all  goods  turned  out  dur- 
ing the  year  that  the  act  is  in  force.  There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  him,  however,  from  passing 
this  additional  cost  of  production  along  to  the 
jobber  and  the  druggist  by  raising  his  price. 
But  this  is  exactly  what  he  isn't  going  to  do, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn.  A  most  com- 
mendable attitude,  and  one  which  the  retail 
trade  will  fully  appreciate. 

But  while  the  manuf.ncturer  must  stamp 
everything  during  the  life  of  the  provision,  the 
jobber  and  the  retailer  are  under  no  such 
necessity. 


Thus  goods  on  hand  in  drug 
stores  do  not  require  the 
lamp  until  they  arc  sold  at 
retail.  Requirements  will  be  fully  complied 
with  if  the  littl.-  tax  sticker  is  put  in  place  just 


WHEN  THE 

STAMPS  MUST  BE 

AFFIXED. 
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prior  to  delivery  of  the  package  to  the  pur- 
chaser. There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
stamp  may  be  cancelled.  The  person  who  af- 
fixes it  may  write  or  stamp  on  it  his  initials  and 
the  date  on  which  it  is  attached ;  or  he  may  so 
place  it  that  the  customer  in  opening  the  bottle, 
box,  or  package  will  tear  the  stamp,  thereby 
rendering  it  unfit  for  use  again. 

Experience  gained  with  the  Spanish  war  tax 
points  to  the  advisability  of  not  stamping 
the  entire  stock  now  on  hand.  The  present 
stamp  tax  holds  good  for  one  year  only,  and 
should  no  new  act  take  its  place,  stamps  will 
not  be  required  after  December  1,  1915. 
Goods  bearing  stamps  do  not  find  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  buying  public  after  the  necessity 
for  the  government  plaster  has  ceased  to  exist. 
There  is  a  suspicion  that  such  goods  have  been 
on  hand  for  a  long  time. 

However,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  danger 
in  such  a  course,  and  many  druggists  will  not 
follow  it.  Clerks  cannot  always  be  depended 
on  to  be  as  careful  as  they  might,  and  some- 
times the  proprietor  himself  is  quite  as 
thoughtless  as  the  clerks.  Selling  a  stampable 
product  without  a  stamp  might  subject  the 
dealer  to  a  fine  of  $500. 


There  is  a  provision  in  the 
™F  THE^LAw.^      "ew  law  imposing  a^  tax  of 

$4.80  for  the  year  on  retail 
tobacco  dealers,  and  chewing  gum  and  still 
wines  are  made  subjects  of  stamp  taxation. 
Aside  from  these  items  practically  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  drug  trade  specifically  is  grouped 
under  "perfumery,  cosmetics  and  other  similar 
articles."  We  give  the  exact  phraseology  of 
the  law: 

For  and  upon  every  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or 
other  inclosure  containing  any  essence,  extract,  toilet 
water,  cosmetic,  vaseline,  petrolatum,  hair  oil,  pomade, 
hair  dressing,  hair  restorative,  hair  dye,  tooth  wash, 
dentifrice,  tooth  paste,  aromatic  cachous,  or  any  similar 
substance  or  article,  by  whatsoever  name  the  same  here- 
tofore have  been,  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be  called, 
.  known,  or  distinguished,  used,  or  applied  as  perfumes  or 
as  cometics,  and  sold  or  removed  for  consumption  and 
sale  in  the  United  States,  where  such  packet,  box,  bottle, 
pot,  phial,  or  other  inclosure,  with  its  contents,  shall  not 
exceed  at  the  retail  price  or  value  the  sum  of  5  cents, 
one-eighth  of  1  cent. 

Where  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other 
inclosure,  with  its  contents,  shall  exceed  the  retail  price 
or  value  of  5  cents,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  retail  price 
or  value  of  10  cents,  two-eighths  of  1  cent. 


Where  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other 
"inclosure,  with  its  contents,  shall  exceed  the  retail  price 
or  value  of  10  cents,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  retail  price 
or  value  of  15  cents,  three-eighths  of  1  cent. 

Where  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other 
inclosure,  with  its  contents,  shall  exceed  the  retail  price 
or  value  of  15  cents,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  retail  price 
or  value  of  25  cents,  five-eighths  of  1  cent.  And  for  each 
additional  25  cents  of  retail  price  or  value  or  fractional 
part  thereof  in  excess  of  25  cents,  five-eighths  of  1  cent. 

That  all  articles  and  preparations  provided  for  in 
this  schedule  which  are  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers 
or  of  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  on  and  after  Decem- 
ber 1,  1914,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  stamp 
taxes  herein  provided  for,  but  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
compliance  with  this  act  as  to  such  articles  on  hand  in 
the  hands  of  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  as  aforesaid 
who  are  not  the  manufacturers  thereof  to  affix  the 
proper  adhesive  tax  stamp  at  the  time  the  packet,  box, 
bottle,  pot,  or  phial,  or  other  inclosure  with  its  contents 
is  sold  at  retail. 


We  have  been  so  busv  rais- 

WHY   NOT   "GROWN     •  ,  i  i- 

IN  AMERICA?"  i"f  hogs,  com  and  poli- 
ticians that  we  have  given 
little  heed  to  what  might  be  termed  the  finer 
points  of  agriculture.  Our  country  is  so  big, 
broad  and  resourceful  that  we  haven't  needed 
to,  until  recently.  Within  the  memory  of  all 
of  us  a  man  could  get  a  good  farm  by  merely 
moving  onto  it. 

But  conditions  are  beginning  to  change 
somewhat,  and  a  realization  of  these  changes 
is  borne  in  onto  us  now  and  then  rather  by  in- 
direction than  by  a  face-to-face  presentment. 
Some  day  an  acre  of  ground  will  mean  much 
more  than  a  patch  of  land,  even  in  America. 

Right  now,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  is  receiving  a  mass  of  inquiries 
from  all  over  the  United  States  concerning  the 
possibilities  open  to  the  American  farmer  in 
the  growing  of  medicinal  plants.  The  Depart- 
ment's specialist  in  charge  of  drug-plant  in- 
vestigation has  written  a  number  of  these  cor- 
respondents, stating  what  can  and  what  can- 
not be  done. 

Some  medicinal  plants,  he  says,  may  be 
grown  as  easily  as  cucumbers  or  cabbages; 
others  require  not  only  the  skill  of  a  practiced 
gardener,  but  special  knowledge  relating  to 
soils,  climatic  conditions  and  proper  methods 
of  harvesting  and  curing.  Among  those  which 
are  now  produced  chiefly  in  Europe  but  which 
may,  under  suitable  conditions,  be  grown  in 
parts  of  the  United  States,  are  althea,  anise, 
belladonna,  calamus,  caraway,  coriander,  digi- 
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talis,  elecampane,  fennel,  henbane,  horehound, 
sage,  marjoram,  thyme  and  valerian. 

Throughout  the  correspondence,  however, 
runs  a  note  of  caution.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions a  raiser  of  drug  plants  must  not  expect 
abnormal  returns.  Neither  must  a  beginner 
expect  quick  returns.  The  point  is  emphasized 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  one  inexperienced 
in  this  particular  branch  of  agriculture  to  ob- 
tain a  high  degree  of  success  right  at  the  be- 
ginning. Skill  and  technical  knowledge  must 
first  be  acquired. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why  both  skill 
and  knowledge  should  not  be  acquired.  Our 
country  possesses  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  war  has  shown  the 
need  and  the  opportunity. 


.^^c,..  The  "office  of  information" 

LOOSE  /.     <        •!->.  r     \        • 

STATEMENTS  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
TABOOED.  culture  at  Washington  has 
issued  some  labeling  suggestions  to  makers  of 
medicinal  preparations  which  are  not  only  in- 
teresting but  highly  significant.  It  is  declared 
that  no  preparation  can  be  properly  designated 
a  cure,  specific  or  remedy,  nor  can  it  bear 
promises  of  benefit,  unless  the  product  can  be 
depended  on  to  produce  the  effects  claimed  for 
it.  If  a  preparation  is  to  be  called  a  "remedy" 
it  must  actually  be  a  remedy  for  the  affections 
named  under  all  considerations,  irrespective  of 
kind  and  cause. 

There  must  be  no  suggestion,  hint  or  insinu- 
ation, direct  or  indirect,  that  tends  to  convey 
a  misleading  impression  concerning  a  prepara- 
tion. The  phrase,  "has  been  widely  recom- 
mended for,"  followed  by  unwarranted  claims, 
will  not  be  permitted,  nor  will  indefinite  or 
sweeping  terms,  such  as  "for  kidney  troubles." 
be  considered  in  good  form.  A  medicine 
should  not  be  recommended  for  rheumatism 
unless  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling  the  claims  made 
for  it  in  all  kinds  of  rheumatism. 


MUST 
BE  DEFINITE. 


Such  statements  as  "for 
some  diseases  of  the  kidney 
and  livery"  "for  many  forms 
of  rheumatism,"  are  held  to  be  objectionable, 
on  account  of  indefiniteness,  and  names  like 
"heart  remedy,"  "kidney  pills,"  "blood  puri- 
fier,"   "nerve  tonic,"   "bone   liniment,"   "lung 


balm,"  and  other  terms  involving  the  names  of 
parts  of  the  body,  are  not  looked  on  with  ap- 
probation for  similar  reasons. 

Testimonials  come  in  for  some  good  hard 
raps,  as  do  statements  guaranteeing  a  refund 
of  the  purchase  price  if  no  benefit  is  derived. 
There  must  be  nothing  vague,  general  or  mis- 
leading about  them.  Nothing  must  be  stated 
in  a  testimonial  which  would  be  considered  as 
unwarranted  if  put  forth  as  a  direct  statement 
by  the  manufacturer.  Statements  on  the  label 
guaranteeing  a  cure  or  money  refunded  should 
be  extremely  circumspect  in  phraseology, 
avoiding  claims  which  can't  be  made  good. 
Misrepresentations  are  not  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  money-return  part  of  the  contract  will 
be  actually  fulfilled  if  a  demand  is  made. 

While  these  are  merely  "suggestions"  from 
a  government  bureau,  they  are  held  to  be  jus- 
tified by  the  Sherley  amendment  to  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
courts  would  uphold  them  in  actual  cases. 


NEW  YORK         There  is  war  in  New  York 

HEALTH  BOARD      City,  as  wcll  as  m  Kurope. 

CHECKED.         j^  ^yjjj  jjg  remembered  that 

the  board  of  health  came  out  a  short  time  ago 
with  an  amendment  to  the  sanitary  code  which 
made  it  unlawful  for  a  druggist  to  sell  such 
inofltensive  family  remedies  as  Sun  cholera  tab- 
lets, brown  mixture,  syrup  of  white  pine,  and 
paregoric  except  on  a  physician's  prescription. 
This  ruling  immediately  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  druggists  of  the  city,  and  as  a  result 
a  lawyer  was  hired  and  it  was  decided  to  put 
up  a  stiff  fight.  Otto  Raubenheimer  signified 
his  willingness,  even  eagerness,  to  be  the 
"goat,"  and  preparations  were  under  way  to 
have  a  test  case  taken  into  court. 

However,  just  as  the  stage  was  being  set  for 
the  big  show,  along  came  Attorney-General 
Jas.  A.  Parsons  and  rendered  an  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  Health  Board's  somewhat 
monarchical  ordinance  conflicted  with  a  State 
law,  the  Boylan  act,  and  was  therefore  void. 
This  is  merely  an  opinion,  though,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  allowed  to  stand  unsupported  by  a 
court  decision.  The  "goat"  may  yet  be  trotted 
out  and  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  man  with  a  warrant.  But  it  is  a  check 
anyhow.  The  health  board  will  pause  a 
ninnient.  and  i)onder. 
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A   MODERN 
PHARMACY  LAW. 


The  Section  on  Education 
and  Legislation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation is  at  work  on  a  difficult  and  important 
task — that  of  drafting  a  model  pharmacy  law. 
Each  State  pharmaceutical  association  and 
each  State  examining  board  has  been  asked  to 
appoint  one  man  to  cooperate  in  the  work,  thus 
making  a  sub-committee  of  two  in  each  State. 

Suggestions  are  to  be  sent  to  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Freericks,  and  a  rough  draft  of  a 
law  will  be  prepared,  after  which  the  officers 
of  the  Section  on  Legislation  and  Education 
will  discuss  the  measure  and  make  changes,  if 
necessary.  The  draft  will  then  go  back  to  the 
members  of  the  sub-committee,  and  by  them 
will  be  taken  before  pharmaceutical  associa- 
tions in  every  State  in  the  Union  for  discus- 
sion. Finally,  the  measure  will  be  brought 
before  the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  next  year's  meeting  in 
San  Francisco,  and  whipped  into  shape. 

Carrying  on  the  work  in  this  manner,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  best  thought  of  the  nation  will 
be  brought  into  play  and  that  a  thoroughly 
representative  pharmacy  law  will  result. 


ST.  lOUIS 
COLLEGE  JUBILEE 


On  November  3,  1864,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  take  definite  action  in  the  matter 
of  establishing  a  college  of  pharmac)^  in  that 
city.  A  week  later  the  St.  Louis  College  was 
modestly  ushered  into  existence. 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1914,  marked  the 
attainment  of  the  half-century  year-post,  and 
on  that  occasion  formal  exercises  commem- 
orating the  semi-centennial  were  celebrated. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Professors  Joseph 
P.  Remington,  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  James  H. 
Beal,  Frederick  J.  Wulling,  Ex-President 
Cyrus  P.  Walbridge,  and  Joseph  L.  Boehm, 
and  there  were  class  reunions,  luncheons,  and 
a  banquet. 

The  St.  Louis  college  is  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  the  country  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  teaching  of  pharmacy,  and  is  one  of  the 
six  colleges  old  enough  to  celebrate  a  semi- 
centennial. 

*     *     * 

PRICE  MARKS  What  would  seem  to  be  a 
ON  PRESCRIPTIONS  vcry  fine  distinction  is  drawn 

UNLAWFUL?  u      T-v       C  r  ^i        <-, 

by  Dr.  Sumner,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Iowa,  who  arises  to  re- 


mark that  druggists  violate  the  law  when  they 
affix  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  price-mark  to  copies  of 
prescriptions.  The  Hawkeye  attorney-general 
agrees  with  Dr.  Sumner,  holding  the  act  a  con- 
spiracy to  fix  prices.  The  Official  Register  of 
the  Iowa  Pharmaceutical  Association  states 
that  the  matter  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
board  of  pharmacy  for  investigation. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  can  recall  that 
the  propriety  of  the  practice  has  been  ques- 
tioned. The  presence  of  the  mark  is  often  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  druggist,  and  inas- 
much as  he  fails  to  perceive  wherein  he  is  not 
acting  strictly  within  his  rights  he  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  abandon  the  custom  until  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  an  adverse  court  decision, 

*  *     * 

Success     has    crowned    the 

COAL-TAR  cc      t.  r  •         .      • 

FAMINE  AVERTED,  ettorts  of  prommcut  nn- 
porters,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  looking  to  partial  relief  from 
the  shortage  of  coal-tar  products.  This  was 
done  through  diplomatic  circles  at  Washing- 
ton, and  as  a  result  a  number  of  shipments  of 
German-made  commodities  of  this  class  have 
already  been  received  at  American  ports.  Cus- 
tom-house entries  show  that  more  than  fifty 
carloads  of  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  reached 
New  York  within  two  weeks,  having  come 
through  Holland.  It  is  stated  that  there  will 
be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government  to  further  shipments  of  this  class 
of  goods,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  American 
manufacturers  will  experience  little  difficulty 
in  laying  in  sufficient  stocks  to  last  them  for 

months. 

*  *     * 

The   result  of  the  balloting 

A.  PH.  A.  OFFICERS     r  ra  c  ^u       \  • 

ELECTED.  ^*^^  orhcers  of  the  American 

Pharmaceutical  Association 
for  the  year  1915-16  has  been  announced,  and 
we  are  now  able  to  present  a  list  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates: 

President — W,  C.  Alpers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President— Charles  H.  LaWall,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Second  Vice-President — E.  A.  Ruddiman,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Third  Vice-President — L.  A.  Brown,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Members  of  the  Council — Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New 
York;  F.  M.  Apple,  Philadelphia;  and  Harry  V.  Arny, 
New  York. 

According  to  custom,  voting  was  carried  on 
by  mail,  and  the  officers  thus  elected  do  not 
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settle  into  harness  until  after  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  bij^  orj^ranization,  held  at  San 
I'Vancisco  next  September. 


THE  LIQUOR 
OliESTION. 


In  the  elections  last  month 
the  question  of  prohibition 
came  up  in  six  States.  The 
saloon  was  voted  out  in  Arizona,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Colorado.  Ohio  and  Cali- 
fornia emphatically  preferred  to  remain  wet. 
The  somewhat  rapid  advance  made  by  the 
prohibition  movement  during  the  last  few 
years  is  of  very  great  significance  to  the  drug 
trade.  It  brings  an  unnatural  and  undesired 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  retail  druggist.  His 
peace  of  mind  is  greater  where  prohibition  does 
not  obtain,  for  then  drinkers  do  not  bother  him 
for  supplies.  All  of  which  gives  point  and 
substance  to  the  article  contributed  to  this  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  by  G.  O.  Young,  a  prominent 
druggist  of  West  Virginia,  who  has  something 
to  say  about  the  new  liquor  law  in  that  State 
as  it  affects  druggists. 


VINDICATED 
BY  HIS  CHURCH! 


Readers    of    the    Bulletin 
will  recall  that  mention  was 
made  a  few  months  ago  of 
libel  suits  brought  against  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  Geo.  H.  Simmons,  editor 


of  the  Journal  of  the  A.  M  .  the  Chat- 

tanooga Medicine  Co..  John  A.  Patten,  mana- 
ger. Mr.  Patten's  character  had  been  directly 
assailed  in  the  Journal,  it  was  claimed.  Now 
develops  an  interesting  side-light.  The  charges 
made  against  Mr.  Patten  were  taken  up  at  a 
quarterly  conference  of  the  First  MethrxUst 
Church,  and  Mr.  Patten  exonerated. 
closing  sentence  of  the  signed  report  ir.i.U 
"We  have  found  nothing  in  our  investigaiiuii 
which,  in  our  opinion,  would  prevent  an  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  man  from  engaging  in 
the  business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  from 
the  point  of  view  of  either  morals  or  of  re- 
ligion." 


A  POSSIBILITY 
IN    INK. 


And  now  comes  the  possi- 
bility of  no  more  5-cent  ink ! 
During  the  tenth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Association  of  Stationers 
and  Manufacturers,  convened  at  Philadelphia. 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  European  war  was 
raising  seven  kinds  of  blue  purgatory  with  raw 
materials  in  the  ink  and  mucilage  lines,  and 
the  idea  of  gently  refraining  from  manufactur- 
ing the  5-cent  package  altogether  was  dis- 
cussed. No  definite  action  was  taken,  however. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  bottle  ought  first 
to  be  tried. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  FOR  THE  BULLETIN  NEXT  MONTH. 

1.  A    very   attractive   window    display   of    candy. 

2.  A   novel  scheme  for  the  display  of  hot-water  bottles. 

3.  A   piece  of  drug-store  fiction  that  will    make  you  laugh. 

4.  Four  or  five  pages  of  interesting  pictures,  especially  those  of  druggists  taken  on  hunt- 
ing trips. 

5.  A  live  paper  based  on  practical  experience,  and  entitled  "Getting  Rid  of  Christma* 
Left-overs." 

6.  Another  installment  of  the  exceedingly  interesting  description,  begun  in  this  issue,  ol 
pharmaceutical  conditions  in   Alaska. 

7.  The  series  of  articles  on  "My  Best  Paying  Side-line"  will  be  resumed,  and  th«  pap«r 
next  month  will  be  devoted  to  fountain  pens. 

8.  Something  about  a  druggist  who  has  succeeded  in  building  up  an  analytical  department, 
and  who  employs  a  man   especially  for  the  purpose. 

9  The  story  of  how  a  druggist  stumbled  onto  a  simple  cough  medicine  last  year,  mad 
the  methods  he  used  in  creating  a  public  demand  for  it. 

10.  Four  or  five  papers  from  druggists  in  which  they  tell  how  they  have  aMcearaca  m 
getting  business  from  factories,  municipalities,  and  large  business  concerns. 
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A  HALF-TRUTH  IS  THE  MOST  VICIOUS 
TYPE  OF  LIE. 

Many  readers  have  doubtless  had  their  atten- 
tion called  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
November  issue  of  Pearson's  Magazine  in 
which  the  slimy  teeth  of  the  muck-rake  are 
made  to  claw  up  a  little  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  drug  business.  A  professional  mud- 
gardener  did  the  job,  evidently,  for  the  "story" 
has  all  the  dramatic  sensationalism  and  essen- 
tial dishonesty  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  those 
who  manufacture  this  class  of  literature.  It  is 
breezy,  careless,  and  untruthful.  The  author 
has  made  no  attempt  to  be  fair. 

Pearson's — we  will  dismiss  the  writer,  who 
is  wholly  unknown  and  whose  language  marks 
him  as  wholly  irresponsible — Pearson's,  we 
repeat,  wants  it  to  appear  that  the  druggist  is 
a  grafter,  a  pirate,  and  altogether  dishonest. 
Here  are  some  of  the  pet  designations  applied 
to  him: 

"It  may  be  that  old  Captain  Kidd  was  really  handy 
in  his  line,  but  he  overlooked  a  lot  of  good  things 
when  he  failed  to  hang  a  pharmacist's  license  in  his 
cabin." 

"The  subject  is  druggists  and  the  brazen  graft  of 
them." 

"The  druggist  looks  you  over — appraises  you — and 
charges  accordingly." 

"Ask  any  honest  pharmacist — if  you  happen  to  be 
able  to  attain  the  almost  unattainable." 

What  proof  is  offered — what  charge  is  made 
— to  justify  these  sweeping  allegations? 
Simply  this:  that  one  price  is  charged  for  a 
thing  if  it  is  called  for  under  its  common  name, 
and  quite  another  price  is  charged  if  the  sa^ne 
thing  is  zvritten  in  Latin  on  a  prescription 
blank. 

We  grant  it,  frankly.  There  isn't  a  drug- 
gist in  the  United  States  who  could  or  would 
deny  it.  But  it  presents  only  one  side  of  the 
shield,  //  is  a  half-truth,  which  is  the  most 
vicious  type  of  lie.  It  proves  nothing  wrong 
against  the  druggist,  although  it  may  show  up 
a  weakness  in  the  prevailing  system  of  pre- 
scription pricing. 

It  is  the  custom  to  base  prescription  prices  on 
the  size  of  the  bottle,  or  the  number  of  the 
capsules,  powders,  pills,  suppositories,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  For  a  great  many  years  it  lias 
been  the  rule,  more  or  less  slavishly  adhered  to, 


to  charge  50  cents  for  a  4-ounce  mixture,  quite 
regardless  of  what  it  was  made  up  of.  On 
some  such  4-ounce  prescriptions  the  druggist 
has  made  a  very  handsome  profit ;  on  others  he 
has  lost  money.  In  neither  case  did  the  circum- 
stance bother  him,  for  it  was  the  average  that 
he  kept  before  him.  If  he  lost  money  on  one 
mixture,  he  made  money  on  the  next,  and  taken 
altogether  the  general  result  was  fairly  satis- 
factory. 

As  a  rule  this  course  is  still  followed,  with 
modifications. 

But  what  happens  when  some  mud-slinger 
singles  out  those  cases  in  which  a  heavy  profit 
is  made  and  ignores  entirely  those  in  which 
very  little  is  made,  nothing  made  at  all,  or  an 
actual  loss  sustained  ?  It  must  follow  that  the 
druggist  is  put  in  a  bad  light. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the 
Pearson's  article.  Camphor  water,  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, common  salt,  copperas,  paregoric, 
powdered  alum,  infusion  of  buchu,  peppermint 
water,  Epsom  salt,  chalk  mixture,  and  carbolic 
acid — these  are  the  substances  put  to  the  dual 
test;  called  for  in  plain  English  by  one  man 
and  called  for  when  written  into  prescriptions 
by  another  man.  When  these  men  compared 
notes  quite  naturally  a  wide  discrepancy  was 
revealed. 

But  why  was  not  the  other  side  of  the  situa- 
tion investigated,  also?  Why  were  not  high- 
priced  drugs  called  for,  first  by  Bill  and  then 
by  William?  Why  were  only  the  inexpensive 
ones  picked  out?  Why  was  the  game  played 
with  marked  cards?  This  whole  "investiga- 
tion" was  so  absurd  as  to  be  unworthy  of  men- 
tion, except  that  it  will  mislead  people  who 
don't  know  the  facts. 

The  days  of  putting  up  camphor  water,  4 
ounces,  and  4  grains  of  common  salt  in  an 
ounce  and  a  half  each  of  peppermint  water  and 
plain  water  are  practically  past.  Modern  drug 
stores  very  rarely  get  such  prescriptions ;  doc- 
tors very  rarely  write  them.  Rather  is  the 
present-day  druggist  confronted  by  problems 
similar  to  the  one  outlined  in  the  department  of 
"Letters,"  in  this  very  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
where  13  powders  are  involved  each  containing 
iy2  grains  of  svapnia  and  2  grains  of  codeine 
phosphate.  Our  correspondent  calculates  the 
actual  cost  of  these  dozen  powders  to  be  67 
cents ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  same  profit  that 
he  would  on  a  bottle  of  a  proprietary  remedy 
he  must  charge  a  dollar.  But  does  he,  as  a 
rule?    It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  does  not.    Nine 
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men  out  ten,  we  feel,  would  charge  fifty  cents, 
and  pray  the  Lord  that  the  next  prescription 
might  set  them  even,  or  yield  a  fair  profit  on 
the  two  transactions  figured  as  one. 

This  system  of  pricing  may  not  be  the  best ; 
in  fact  we  do  not  think  it  is  and  have  repeatedly 
advocated  its  abandonment,  at  least  in  part. 
But  investigation  has  shown  that  it  is  the  one 
most  generally  used ;  and  doubtless  it  was  the 
one  in  vogue  in  a  majority  of  the  stores  victim- 
ized by  Bill  and  his  notoriety-seeking  com- 
panion. 

Notoriety-seeking — that's  the  word!  And 
it  applies  not  only  to  the  writer  who  prefers  to 
give  a  fellow  human  being  the  worst  of  it 
rather  than  tell  the  whole  truth,  but  to  any 
magazine  that  will  be  guilty  of  disseminating 
>uch  unfair  attacks. 

Evidently  Pearson's  has  little  regard  for  the 
good-will  of  druggists  who  maintain  news- 
stands. 


THE   SALESMAN  AND   THE   PRESCRIPTION 
CLERK. 

Which  should  receive  the  higher  salary — the 
man  behind  the  prescription  case,  or  the  man 
behind  the  sales  counter  ? 

This  question  is  discussed  by  seven  writers 
in  another  part  of  the  Bulletin,  and  the 
symposium  is  highly  interesting.  Both  sides 
are  handled  and  some  strong  arguments 
brought  out. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  majority 
of  the  papers  are  found  on  the  side  of  the  man 
who  makes  the  sales.  The  trend  is  unmistak- 
ably in  that  direction. 

Barring  temperamental  peculiarities,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  to  hinder  a  young  man 
from  being  able  to  serve  in  either  capacity  with 
equal  felicity.  But  not  infrequently  certain 
temperamental  differences  split  clerks  into  two 
classes.  One  takes  "naturally,"  we  say,  to 
meeting  patrons  a  little  more  than  half-way 
and  matching  wits  with  them.  The  other  finds 
a  keen  delight  in  encountering  and  solving  the 
problems  of  the  compounding  room. 

Which  is  the  higher  type  and  which  con- 
tributes more  to  the  dignity  of  pharmacy  is 
quite  beside  the  question.  What  each  con- 
tributes to  the  welfare  of  the  business  is  what 
the  employer  is  vitally  interested  in.  And  it  is 
the  employer  who  distributes  the  pay  en- 
velopes ;  he  is  the  court  of  last  resort. 

No  matter  how  much  we  may  deplore  it. 


day  by  day  the  drug  business  is  becoming  more 
business  and  less  drug.    Side-lines  arc  pus! 
in  from  all  directions,  and  in  a  large  r"-- 
of  the  stores  the  receipts  from  the  pr^ 
department  do  not  loom  large  in  the  nightly 
footing.     True,  a  proprietor  who  employs  a 
prescription  clerk  must  have  enough  business 
to  keep  the  latter  busy ;  otherwise  he  would  not 
divide  his  force  in  this  manner.     But  he  must 
have  other  business,  also,  or  there  would  be  no 
one  "up  front,"  and  no  comparison  could  be 
instituted. 

Side-lines  demand  study,  just  as  incompati- 
bilities do.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
man  stands  closer  to  the  store  library  that  he 
has  more  knowledge.  Head  against  head,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  one  would  not  be  able  to 
score  above  the  other. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  Munmcd  up  in  the 
statement  that  it  is  all  a  question  of  producing 
power,  and  that  the  salesman  has  the  better 
opportunity  to  produce. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  only  two  out  «  : 
seven  papers   in  the   symposium   referred    i' 
espouse  the  prescription  clerk's  cp-  - 

*  At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  strong  resolutions  were  passed 
condemning  the  "Pills  and  Piracy"  article  in 
Pearson's  Magazine.  Not  only  was  a  retrac- 
tion called  for,  but  the  principle  was  insisted 
on  that  the  magazine  in  question  refrain  from 
publishing  such  unjust  attacks  in  the  future. 

A  Pennsvlvania  druggist  who  died  reccnuv 
left  a  peculiar  request.  He  asked  that  no 
woman  except  his  wife  be  permitted  to  attend 
his  funeral.  Women  gossiped,  he  said,  and  he 
didn't  care  to  be  made  either  the  subject  of 
loose  talk  or  an  object  of  curiosity.  His  pe- 
tition was  granted. 

Prof.  Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  of  the  scientific 
<t'iff  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  addressed  the 
pharmacy  class  at  the  State  University,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  on  Friday,  Nov.  20. 

A  druggist  at  DeKalb,'  Mo.,  objects  to  a 
local  tax  of  $50  on  his  drug  business,  aiul  has 
decided  to  stand  suit  to  test  the  legality  of  such 
an  imposition. 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A  NORTH  DAKOTA  BUSINESS. 

Here  is  a  statement  submitted  on  one  of  our 
blanks  by  a  prairie  firm  doing  an  excellent  busi- 
ness, apparently.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
taken  in  over  the  drug  counter  constitutes  a 
good  showing,  from  the  sales  point  of  view, 
and  a  store  so  fortunately  situated  ought  to  be 
making  money.    Let  us  see. 

Cash  received  from  sales  and  book  accounts, 
plus  (in  this  case)  difference  between  what  was 
carried  on  the  books  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  what  was  on  the  books  at  the  end  of 


1.  Cash  received  from  all  salei  and  book  accounts...! .,...    $.^<?.T'*''^' ''/ 

2.  Book  accounts  beginning  of  year : '..  .$//«»/.'.  fl  - 

3:  Book  accounts  end  of  year I. .  .%J.*rf.l:fl 

4.  Difference  in  book  accounts. .-.    $ 

5.  Net  sales  for  the  year ...- $ 


6.  Inventory  of  stock  beginning  of  year ^      yktM  ij 

7.  Purchases  during  year %l.'fr?.97-''l 

8.  Total  cost  of  merchandise ..! '  $w  ■  )|-^-jf  w ^ 

9.  Inventory  of  stock  end  of  year '<.... t.l».YlP'¥-'* 

10.  Net  cost  of  merchandise  sold  during  year .j ,. ...  -$ 


U  Gross  profits ^ ^'^'%A 

12.  Current  expenses $.■**>?«».*•■» 

13.  Net  profits   i 

M.  Total  income  from  business j $ 


The  statement  as  we  received  it. 


1.  Cash  received  from  all  sales  «nd  book  accounts %P-PT*°"'-      ' 

2.  Book  accounts  beginning  of  veai %.l.l*^t.:i7 

3.  Book  accounts  end  of  yea. %/JtJfl.:fl      ,  p.  fi 

4.  Difference  in  book  accounts i./.f-T-         -      t^ej^'^ 

^.  Net  sales  'or  the  year if^^.Tr*>'-^ 

6.  Inventory  of  stock  beginning  of  year $.*^y.T.*•    ' 

7.  Purchases  during  yean % / T.? .ff. '•7 

8.  Total  cost  of  merchandise $.V»3y*-*«'' 

9.  Inventory  of  stock  end  of  year %.M^.Jf'  '^'^  . 

10.  Net  cost  of  merchandise  sold  durina  year J./?r^r7.f» 

11  Gross  profits  .^  $.*'.'* <'^'** 

12.  Current  expenses  $.'>5'>Jw-V-'»' 

13.  Net  profits       , i..M7.<>'  **l 

14.  Total  income  from  business %^.I.Tj9'  ^  f 


The  statement  as  it  appeared  when  filled  in  by  us. 

the  year,  is  $20,654.Y3.  This  constitutes  the 
net  sales. 

Inventory  of  stock  (stock  only)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  was  $6356.67,  and  the  pur- 
chases during  the  year  were  $14,389.67.  We 
add  this,  and  get  $20,746.34.  The  inventory 
of  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $6398.44. 
To  get  the  net  cost  of  the  goods  actually  sold 
we  subtract  the  $6398.44  from  the  $20,746.34 
and  find  this  to  be  $14,347.90. 

Net  sales,  $20,654.73;  net  cost  of  goods, 
$14,347.90.  The  difference  is  the  gross  profit. 
This  we  find  to  be  $6306.83. 

Expenses  for  the  year  have  been  $5636.42. 
This  includes  a  proprietor's  salary  of  $1500, 
and  clerks'  salaries  aggregating  $1821.97. 

Gross  profits,  $6306.83;  current  expenses, 
$5636.42.  The  difference  is  the  net  profit, 
which  is  $670.41. 

To  get  the  total  income  from  the  business, 


we  add  the  proprietor's  salary  to  the  net  profit. 
This  we  find  to  be  $2170.41. 

It  now  remains  to  reduce  the  entire  state- 
ment to  percentages.  We  will  then  know  just 
what  kind  of  a  showing  this  store  is  making. 

To  get  the  percentage  of  gross  profit,  we 
divide  the  gross  profit  by  the  net  sales.  We 
find  this  to  be  30.5. 

The  percentage  of  expense  is  ascertained  in 
just  the  same  way;  we  divide  the  expense  by 
the  net  sales.  In  the  case  under  discussion,  we 
find  it  to  be  27.2. 

The  difference  between  the  percentage  of 
gross  profit  and  the  percentage  of  expense  will 
be  the  net  profit,  expressed  in  percentage.  We 
find  it  to  be  3.3. 

Three  and  a  third  per  cent  net  profit  is 
dangerously  low.  Ten  is  the  average.  Where 
does  the  trouble  lie? 

Well,  it  would  seem  that  expenses  ought  to 
be  curtailed  a  little,  in  some  way.  The  average 
expense  for  a  business  of  this  size  is  about  25 
per  cent.  A  little  more  in  the  way  of  gross 
pfofit  is  also  highly  desirable.  If  this  could  be 
shoved  up  to  35  and  the  percentage  of  expense 
reduced  to  25,  the  business  would  then  net  the 
legitimate  10  per  cent. 

That,  then,  is  what  this  business  needs. 
Charge  a  little  more  for  goods  sold,  and  reduce 
the  expense  two  and  one-fifth  per  cent. 

A  large  volume  of  sales  is  often  deceptive. 


FROM  MISSOURI. 

A  Missouri  subscriber  writes  as  follows: 

"My  stock  and  fixtures  invoice  $5,300.00..  My  ex- 
pense for  the  year  is  $3,726.00,  and  my  total  sales  $12,- 
688.00.  Now  to  be  counted  a  successful  druggist,  how 
often  ought  I  turn  my  stock?  and  does  'turning  over 
the  stock'  mean  just  stock,  or  are  fixtures  included? 
What  is  my  operating  expense?    Is  my  showing  fair?" 

From  the  figures  submitted  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  of  getting  at  our  Missouri 
friend's  showing  definitely,  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  not  been  supplied  with  the  item  of 
"purchases  during  the  year."  We  are  unable, 
therefore,  to  get  at  the  cost  of  goods  sold,  and 
cannot  know  what  the  gross  and  net  profits  are. 

Turn-over  means  stock  only.  The  average 
turn-over  is  between  two  and  three  times; 
nearer  three  times  than  twice. 

Percentage  of  operating  expense  is  ascer- 
tained by  dividing  the  expense  by  the  sales.  In 
the  case  at  hand  it  is  21.4.  The  average  for  a 
business  of  this  size  runs  from  25  to  28. 

Our  correspondent's  showing  appears  to  be 
excellent,  so  far  as  #e  can  tell. 
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CROWNED  KING  AT  OMAHA. 

"Between  two  rows  of  cavaliers,  the  king 
marched  to  his  throne,  preceded  by  his  scarlet- 
robed  cardinal  and  by  the  crown-bearer,  the 
purple  robe  being  borne  by  his  two  pages. 
Then,  before  the  dull-red  hangings  about  the 
throne  and  under  the  gaze  of  several  thousand 
spectators,  the  cardinal  put  upon  his  head  the 
crown." 

Reads  like  a  page  from  "When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower,"  doesn't  it?  And  yet  this 
brilliant  scene  actually  took  place  in  democratic 
America  on  the  evening  of  October  9,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1914.  For  on  that  evening, 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  Charles  D.  Beaton  was 
crowned  King  Ak-Sar-Ben  XX.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  his  staff  were  present,  and  the 
jewels   worn  by  the  thousands   of  assembled 


Chaklbs  D.  Beaton. 


A 


guests  would  have  sunk  a  dreadnaught 
happy  event,  truly. 

To  be  crowned  King  of  the  Knights  of  Ak- 
Sar-Ben  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  hon- 
ors that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  citizen  of 
Omaha — indeed,  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  To 
achieve  that  distinction  one  must  be  well 
thought  of  by  his  fellows.-  He  must  have  per- 
sonality and  possess  undisputed  merit. 

Charles  D.  Beaton  is  a  druggist,  and  therein 
lies  an  additional  significance.  The  Beaton 
Drug  Co.  stands  well  up,  at  Omaha. 


FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  N.  W 
William  J.  Mooney,  of  Indianapolis 
was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Mooney- 
Mueller  Drug  Co.  in  Indianapolis.  He  is  an 
ex-president  of  the  Indianaix>lis  Board  of 
Trade,  and  is  now  a  director  in  the  following 
formidable  list  of  institutions:  Fletcher  Tnist 


Wm.  J.   MOONBY. 

&  Savings  Co. ;  State  Life  Insurance  Co. ;  Citi- 
zens' Gas  Co.;  Public  Welfare  Savings  Co.; 
and  the  Greater  Indianapolis  Association. 

Mr.  Mooney  started  in  the  retail  drug  busi- 
ness in  1877,  at  Washington,  Ind.  In  1881  he 
went  to  the  Hoosier  capital  and  secured  a  po- 
sition with  A.  Kiefer  &  Co.,  an  affiliation  that 
was  maintained  for  twenty-one  years,  the  last 
ten  of  which  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  man- 
ager. In  1902  the  Mooney-Mueller  Drug  Co. 
was  organized. 

Mr.  Mooney  is  a  keen  business  man  of  the 
aggressive  type,  and  has  been  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  for  a  number  of 
years.     He  has  one  son,  William  J  iio 

attained  his  majority  a  short  time  ago. 


HIS  THIRTY-FIFTH  MILESTONE. 
George  P.  Engelhard,  publisher  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Western  Druggist,  has  just  cele- 
brated the  completion  of  his  thirty-fifth  year  in 
harness.  In  the  October  issue  of  his  journal 
there  appeared  messages  of  congratulation 
from  many  of  the  leaders  in  pharmaceutical 
progress,  together  with  a  more  extended  con- 
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tribution  from  Wilhelm  Bodemann  containing 
reminiscences  of  the  early  days  when  Engel- 
hard and  he  were  indulging  in  frequent  con- 
spiracies for  the  benefit  of  pharmacy  and  the 
pharmacist.  Of  greatest  interest,  however,  was 
an  article  by  Mr.  Engelhard  himself,  in  which 
the  high  lights  of  pharmaceutical  history  dur- 
ing the  last  three  decades  and  more  were 
touched  in  graphic  fashion. 

Mr.  Engelhard  has  been  and  is  one  of  the 
distinct  personalities  in  the  drug  trade,  and  no 
history    of    pharmaceutical    progress    in    the 


George  P.  Engelhard. 

United  States  would  be  complete  without  more 
or  less  extended  reference  to  him  and  to  his 
activities.  His  most  pronounced  characteristic 
is  his  love  for  a  fight.  He  hungers  to  be  in  the 
thick  and  center  of  every  great  struggle.  Aside 
from  the  recent  acrimonious  battle  over  the 
Harrison  bill  (in  which  he  took  no  part), 
pharmacy  has  lived  during  the  last  few  years 
a  serene  and  undisturbed  existence,  and  this  is 
doubtless  the  reason  why  Mr.  Engelhard  has 
lately  been  more  placid  than  he  used  to  be. 

His  forensic  powers  are  marked.  He  has 
a  real  gift  for  debate,  and  as  a  writer  in  the 
field  of  polemics  he  wields  a  pen  of  great  vigor 
and  incisiveness.  Whether  writing  or  speak- 
ing, he  hits  straight  from  the  shoulder  with 
slashing  force.  We  don't  always  agree  with 
Mr.  Engelhard.  We  have  frequently  had  oc- 
casion to  disagree  with  him.  But  we  admire 
the  man's  ability,  his  courage,  and  his  fearless- 
ness in  saying  what  he  thinks  is  right  regard- 
less of  the  consequences. 


On  one  occasion  he  was  a  candidate  for 
mayor  of  Evanston.  On  two  occasions  he  was 
a  nominee  for  the  United  States  Congress.  It 
has  always  been  a  personal  regret  to  us  that  he 
did  not  succeed  in  his  ambition  to  be  a  congress- 
man, for  he  would  have  been  a  doughty  repre- 
sentative of  pharmacy  at  the  national  capital. 
He  once  remarked  that  he  could  easily  be 
elected  if  he  would  but  stoop  to  conquer.  Stoop 
to  conquer  he  would  not  and  will  not.  Rather 
than  sacrifice  or  conceal  his  views  he  prefers  to 
go  down  in  honest  defeat.  Engelhard  will  stick 
to  his  opinions  if  there  is  only  one  other  man 
in  the  country  to  agree  with  him.  To  Engel- 
hard, indeed,  himself  and  one  other  man  make 
a  majority. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  SECTION. 

At  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Culley,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Women's  Section.  The 
ladies'  organization  has  been  given  what  seems 
to  be  a  permanent  standing  too,  so  the  new 


Mrs.  John  Cclley. 


presiding  officer  may  rest  assured  that  she 
holds  the  title  to  a  real  office. 

The  Women's  Section  has  fully  justified  the 
faith  that  was  in  it,  and  the  action  taken  at 
Detroit  looking  to  its  continuation  under  its 
present  scope,  status  and  designation  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  Mrs.  Culley,  as  well  as 
by  all  other  members  of  the  organization. 

Mrs.  Culley  is  the  wife  of  John  Culley,  well 
known  in  pharmaceutical  affairs.     She  is  a  wo- 
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man  of  much  grace  and  charm,  and  will  preside 
at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  next  year  with 
strict  regard  for  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 


YOUTH  HAS  ITS  WAY. 

Those  who  attended  the  Detroit  meeting  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  will  recall  the  applause  that 
greeted  Albert  Schreiner,  of  Batavia,  111,,  dur- 
ing a  half -hour's  impromptu  talk  in  which  he 
described  very  graphically  how  his  business  had 
been  somewhat  revolutionized  by  his  son.     We 


Albert  Schreiner,  Jr. 

are  now  presenting  a  likeness  of  the  son — 
Albert  Schreiner,  Jr. 

"For  thirty  years  I  had  been  a  druggist," 
said  Mr.  Schreiner,  "and  during  all  that  time  I 
never  believed  in  mixing  other  lines  with  my 
drugs." 

Albert,  Jr..  wanted  to  put  in  a  soda  foun- 
tain, a  stock  of  cameras,  some  confectionery, 
and  a  line  of  paint. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,"  said  Mr. 
Schreiner,  "I  ordered  the  soda  fountain ;  I 
ordered  some  cameras — a  monkey  business;  I 
looked  around  for  a  high  class  of  candy,  and  I 
got  a  line  of  paint.  But  I  didn't  stop  at  that. 
I  took  out  all  the  old  fixtures  and  ordered  a 
new  outfit  for  the  entire  store." 

Mr.  Schreiner's  narrative  of  how  his  son 
had  carried  the  day  was  extremely  humorous, 
but  nevertheless  through  it  ran  a  vein  of  native 
shrewdness.  Revolutionizing  the  store  was  but 
another  way  of  bringing  it  down  to  date  and 
making  Albert,  Jr.,  jointly  responsible  for  its 


management.    There  was  little  remaining 
done  but  to  add  "&  Son"  to  the  sign  out 

Albert,  Jr.,  was  graduated  last  spring  i;-  ;.. 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  degree  of  Vh  ('  being  conferred 
upon  him. 


THE  ACTING  EDITOR  OF  THE  OFFICIAL 
JOURNAL. 

E.  C.  Marshall,  formerly  of  Boston  but  now 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  had  quite  a  task  thrust 
upon  him  when  he  was  made  acting  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Soon  after  he 
was  brought  to  Columbus,  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  to  assist  Dr.  Deal  as  advertising 
and  business  manager  of  the  Journal,  Dr.  Beal 
himself  was  unexpectedly  compelled  to  retire 
for  reasons  of  ill  health.    Mr.  Marshall  there- 


upon   assuinetl    the    entire    conduct    of    the 
Journal,  and  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  A 
Ph.  A.  in  August  he  \va>  cntinued  as  acin.- 
editor  in  addition    i  ities  as  busincs> 

manager  of  the  enterpri:>e.     Mr.  Marshall  wa- 
for  many  years  the  secretary'  and  propagandic 
ilirector  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  N.  A.  K 
D.,  and  he  is  a  gentleman  of  great  urb 
manner  and  a   stickler   for  tb*-   pn  • 
aspects  of  pharmacy. 


A  NEGRO  DRUGGIST  IN  ATLANTA. 


A  View  of  the  Fountain. 

Interior  of  the  Gate  City  Drug  Store,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  pharmacy  for  colored  people  recently  opened  by  Moses  Amos,  Atlanta's  first 
Negro  druggist.  The  store  is  modern  in  every  particular.  The  stock  is  valued  at  $12,000,  and  the  monthly  pay-roll  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  I70C.    Open  day  and  night. 


A  Visit  from  the  Board. 

Here  we  have  the  five  members  of  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  on  a  friendly  visit  to  Mr.  Amos.  In  a  statement  given  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Mr.  Amos  said:  "I  am  not  trying  to  rival  the  white  drug-store  proprietors.  I  have  my  own  niche  to  fill,  here 
among  my  people,  and  I  am  filling  it." 
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Little  Billie  Vinson,  boss  at  the  Fountain  Drug  Store,  Hunt- 
ington, West  Virginia.  The  proprietor,  W.  S.  Vinson,  is  Billie's 
uncle. 


Turner  Cannbn,  Mrs.  Cannon,  and  the  mornlDg'a  cmtdk  Mr. 
Cannon  is  a  member  of  the  firm  J.  P.  Cannon's  Son*.  McKcazte. 
Tenn. 


H.  A.  Perrone,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Perrone  Drug  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  snapped  on  his  ranch  at  Montebello. 


Don  P.  »  owles.  ot  the  6rm  W««»er  A  Cowln.  CooaeU  Blalllk 
Iow».wlioUaii  ardnitBporUBMiaadAioodita*. 


Four  Interesting  Pictures. 
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The  Keyser  Pharmacy,  Grusendorf&  Scott,  proprietors,  Keyser, 
West  Virginia. 


The  ' '  Crescent ' 


drag  store,  Schackelluid  cV  ^ 
Wynnewood,  Oklahoma. 


Let  on,  proprietors. 


Store  operated  by  the  Livingston  Drug  Co.,  Livingston, 
Texas.  The  owners,  O.  Morrison  and  W.  W.  Liggett,  in  the 
background. 


The  Modern  Pharmacy,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  owned  and  man- 
aged by  Smock  &  Gardner.  This  store  was  opened  for  business 
last  February. 


The  model  drug  store  of  Spotts  &  Post,  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  Equipped 
throughout  with  Bangs'  fixtures. 


Another  Iowa  store,  C.  E.  Anderson,  proprietor.    Moville  is  the 
place,  and  Mr.  Anderson  stands  at  attention. 


Six  Progressive  Dru^  Stores. 
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S.  S.  Ellis,  of  the  firm  Ellis  &  Baker,  Sergeant  Bluff,  Iowa,  and 
"  Doc,"  his  Irish  spaniel— both  on  a  duck-hunting  trip. 


The  (liiKout  in  which  Mr.  KUisaml  '   1;. 
entire  vacation,  and  lived  royally,  it  i 


Professor  E.  H.  La  Pierre,  Professor  Theo.  J.  Bradley,  and  E.  H. 
Packard,  all  of  Boston,  at  Mr.  Packard's  summer  cottage. 


Prof.  Theo.  J.  Bradley,  making  preparations  to  tate  his 
out  for  a  ride,  at  Meredith,  New  Hampahira. 


1,1       "       Ipip' 
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The  Mclntyre  home,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  nuiiihor-  of  the 
Mclntyre  Drug  ("o.  stating  that  it  was  built  from  profits  from 
the  sale  of  Jacob's  "  Made-Laat-Night "  candies. 


Home  of 
troit  meet  i 
o£Bcer  of  1 1 


I'h.  A.  in  Aucust.  Mr.  J 
I  Practical; 


Miscellaneous  Pictures. 


Monthly  Prize  Questions  and  Answers. 

The  topic  presented  this  month  has  aroused  more  interest  than  any  we  have  ever  offered  for  discussion,  and 
we  received  more  responses  than  we  ever  did  in  a  single  month  since  the  department  was  established.  "  Who 
should  receive  the  highest  salary — the  first-class  salesman  on  the  floor  or  the  licensed  clerk  '"  ^he  rear  ?  " 
Proprietors,  store  managers,  prescription  clerks,  store-salesmen,  and  neophytes  have  all  contributed  their  views. 
The  topic  is  vital,  particularly  to  the  clerk,  for  the  proper  solution  hits  him  in  an  important  place — his  future 
earning  capacity. 


Should  the  Salesman  in  Front  or  the  Prescription  Clerk  in  the 
Rear  Receive  the  Highest  Salary? 

Answers  to  a  Question  submitted  in  August. 


HE    FAVORS    THE    SALESMAN. 

By  Joseph  Hart. 

Help  in  a  drug  store  may  be  likened  to  any 
commodity,  the  market  value  of  which  is  gov- 
erned by  supply  and  demand. 

We  have  any  amount  of  schools  that  prepare 
men  for  the  prescription  department,  but 
mighty  few  that  even  approach  the  giving  of 
adequate  instruction  in  salesmanship.  There 
are  a  great  many  young  men  who  avail  them- 
selves of  special  pharmaceutical  instruction 
even  after  graduation;  but  there  are  as  yet 
comparatively  few  who  are  supplementing  their 
meager  commercial  knowledge  by  a  post-grad- 
uate course  in  studied  observations  of  the 
business  methods  employed  by  successful  mer- 
chants. 

A  good  salesman  has  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  drugs  and  a  goodly  number 
of  facts  concerning  them,  but  aside  from  this 
he  knows  a  great  deal  about  merchandise  and 
its  applications,  and  has  an  understanding  of 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  human  nature. 

A  salesman  must  be  neatly  dressed,  affable, 
and  able  to  impart  the  results  of  his  study  to 
the  buyer  in  the  least  offensive  and  most  ef- 
ficient manner.  He  must  conduct  himself  so 
as  to  give  tone  to  the  entire  establishment,  for 
many  a  lasting  impression  of  the  store  is  pro- 
duced by  the  treatment  accorded  a  customer 
by  the  firm's  representative,  the  salesman. 

It  is  but  fair  that  a  clerk  be  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  net  revenue  he  helps  create.  No 
matter  how  hard  he  may  work,  the  best  gauge 
of  his  value  to  the  store  is  the  profit  he  pro- 
duces and  the  ability  he  has  to  satisfy  cus- 
tomers. 

While  the  departments  in  the  front  of  the 
store  bear  the  greater  portion  of  the  expense. 


the  prescription  department  has  a  number  of 
items  that  very  effectually  deplete  its  profits, 
such  as  breakage,  waste,  indemnity  insurance, 
uncalled-for  prescriptions,  delivery  service,  and 
upavoidable  credits. 
'front-store  advertising  produces  more 
;  business. 

The  advertising  of  a  prescription  depart- 
ment is  very  costly  because  of  the  small  field 
covered  and  the  lack  of  new  matter  to  be 
featured.  The  reverse  of  this  is  true  in  the 
case  of  the  front  of  the  store,  for  there  the 
various  lines  permit  the  working  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  good  advertising  schemes.  Immediate 
results,  and  lots  of  them,  are  obtained  from  a 
good  advertisement  on  the  front-store  goods, 
while  an  advertisement  concerning  the  pre- 
scription department  nets  slower  and  fewer  re- 
turns. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  seen  a  good 
salesman  make  a  gross  profit  of  ten  dollars 
during  the  time  that  a  capable  clerk  in  the 
prescription  department  was  filling  a  bunch  of 
capsules  for  which  the  store  was  to  receive 
eighty-five  cents. 

The  supposition  may  be  advanced  that  an 
error  in  the  prescription  department  might  cost 
the  house  much  in  both  reputation  and  money. 
But  the  alert  manager  has  adjusted  this  by 
employing  a  thorough  man  for  the  head  of  this 
department  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  out 
for  and  know  how  to  avoid  just  such  happen- 
ings. Any  good  prescriptionist  can  safely  over- 
see four  of  the  average  clerks  in  the  ordinary 
dispensing  room.  But  in  the  front  store  every 
salesman  is  obliged  to  stand  on  his  own  feet; 
he  has  to  be  thoroughly  posted  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  customer  by  asking  of 
others  questions  that  he  is  supposed,  and  is 
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paid,  to  know.  Care  and  accuracy  are  essential 
to  the  prescriptionist,  against  tact  and  initiative 
in  the  salesroom. 

the  salesman  disposes  of  the  prescrip- 
tionist's  products. 

Prescription  men  may  be  likened  to  manu- 
facturers, in  that  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
salesmen  for  distribution.  Their  products  are 
without  value  unless  there  is  some  one  to  sell 
them. 

With  the  growing  demand  for  quick  and 
better  service,  the  drain  on  the  prescription  de- 
partment has  been  vastly  greater  than  in  any 
other  department  of  the  store,  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  either  prices  or  profits. 
We  are  obliged  to  meet  more  exacting  demands 
from  both  physicians  and  laity,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  statements  occasionally  advanced  by  certain 
money-grabbing  druggists.  These  men  main- 
tain that  the  prescription  department  does  not 
bring  sufficient  monetary  returns  for  the  capi- 
tal invested,  and  it  is  often  used  by  them  only 
as  a  means  to  bring  people  into  the  store  who 
will  buy  other  merchandise. 

It  would  be  poor  business  policy  indeed  to 
increase  salaries  of  the  men  in  a  department 
where  the  profits  are  decreasing ;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  for  a  salesman  to  expect  a  larger 
salary,  when  he  knows  that  he  is  making  more 
and  more  money  for  his  house. 


THE    PRESCRIPTION    CLERK   WORTH   THE 
MOST. 

By  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Pharm.D. 

Nowadays  the  prescription  clerk  represents 
in  many  ways  an  entirely  different  man  than 
the  apothecary  of  years  gone  by. 

To  begin  with,  the  average  prescription  clerk 
has  to  start  in  a  small  and  oftentimes  humiliat- 
ing way  in  order  to  gain  even  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  drug-store  work.  He  cannot  go 
behind  the  dispensing  case  and  learn  the  art  of 
compounding  from  his  employer,  as  in  the  days 
of  old.  He  has  to  scratch  around  for  several 
years  in  many  directions  to  gain  a  small  knowl- 
edge of  prescription  work,  and  even  then  he  is 
nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he  was  before, 
because  of  the  fact  that  what  he  has  learned 
has  been  just  enough  to  hamper  him. 

With  this  painfully  acquired  smattering  of 
knowledge  he  enters  a  school  of  pharmacy,  and 
there  plugs  away  for  two  years  or  more,  often 


working  in  between  times  to  pay  his  hx  uij^  i  a- 
penses.  He  is  then  thrust  upon  the  world  with 
a  "sheepskin"  and  the  idea  that  he  knows  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  really  docs. 

Granting  that  he  lias  passed  the  State  Board, 
he  then  applies  for,  and  eventually  secures,  a 
position  as  a  prescription  clerk.  He  now  has 
before  him  the  tasks  of  learning  the  store  stock 
and  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  peculiari- 
ties and  hobbies  of  the  physicians  who  honor 
the  store  with  their  prescriptions.  Last  but 
not  least  he  learns  from  actual  experience  that 
his  school  fitted  him,  not  to  kn^^*^-  !♦  '11  'Mit 
merely  how  to  acquire  knowledge 

He  is  required  to  be  familiar  with  everything 
pertaining  to  drugs  and  their  actions,  physio- 
logical or  otherwise,  as  well  as  to  be  familiar 
with  every  trade  or  science  allied  with  the  drug 
business.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  know 
market  prices,  with  fluctuations;  chemistry, 
botany,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things 
in  order  to  successfully  fill  his  position. 

The  pharmacist  has  to  keep  his  eyes  and  his 
ears  open,  and  sometimes  his  mouth  shut.  He 
must  not  make  a  mistake;  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  he  must  be  infallible  in  every  respect. 

Stop  and  think  how  hard  it  is  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  prescription  clerk  who  is  compe- 
tent, willing  to  work,  possesses  good  horse 
sense,  and  who  is  not  a  drug  fiend  or  booze- 
fighter!  Then  think  how  easy  it  is  to  find 
some  one  who  can  fill  the  place  of  a  salesman. 

The  responsibility  of  your  prescription  clerk 
is  a  great  one ;  for  him  to  make  a  mistake  may 
mean  death  to  some  one  who  is  nothing  to  you 
from  a  personal  standpoint.  But  that  death 
may  mean  yours — in  the  drug  business. 

Your  prescription  clerk  is  entitled  to  the 
largest  salary,  and  should  he  receive  it  he  will 
give  better  service  and  more  loyalty.  Your 
customers  will  profit  by  this  better  service, 
which  in  the  end  will  result  in  more  m 
And,  root  of  evil  though  it  may  he.  that  i^ 
you  are  striving  for. 


A   QUESTION   OF   WHICH   YIELDS  THE 
BIGGEST  PROFIT. 
By  Roy  S.  Waknack. 

The  modem  drug  store  is  a  veritable  depart- 
ment store,  each  department  being  counted 
upon  to  furnish  a  certain  definite  proportion  of 
the  store's  net  profits;  likewise  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  various  departments. 
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Now  the  prescription  room  is  a  department, 
although  it  differs  greatly  from  the  other  de- 
partments in  some  respects.  The  stock  cannot 
be  limited  arbitrarily,  as  in  a  manicure  goods 
or  a  stationery  line,  for  instance;  neither  can 
the  quality  of  the  help  be  lowered,  if  it  is  to 
be  a  first-class  prescription  room. 

If  the  department  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
modern  prescriber  it  must  carry  an  extensive 
line  of  prescription  products  and  have  a  com- 
petent dispenser.  This  combination  makes  the- 
prescription  room  an  expensive  proposition, 
and  in  such  cases  the  dispenser  is  valuable  to 
his  employer  only  in  proportion  to  the  revenue- 
producing  business  he  transacts. 

Many  good  prescription  men  think  they  are 
not  paid  enough  for  their  services,  but  they 
are  being  paid  fully  as  much  as  conditions  war- 
rant. A  man  is  worth  to  his  employers  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  profits  his  work  pro- 
duces, and  if  his  work  is  not  bringing  a  satis- 
factory return  he  should  not  expect  a  high 
wage. 

The  front-of-the-store  salesman,  in  his  de- 
partment, sells  goods  on  which  the  store  makes 
a  living  profit.  He  does  it  in  a  manner  that 
impels  the  customer  to  return  to  the  store  for 
other  purchases — the  personality  of  the  clerk 
has  won  him. 

He  watches  closely  the  actions  and  studies 
the  faces  of  those  he  waits  upon,  for  it  is  only 
by  such  methods  that  he  can  intelligently  serve 
them.  He  knows  the  value  of  related  sales  in 
increasing  the  day's  volume  of  business. 

The  qualifications  necessary  to  make  a  good 
salesman  are  not  attained  in  any  school  of 
pharmacy—or  in  any  other  school  for  that 
matter,  except  the  one  of  experience. 

The  front-store  man  must  be  "all  things  to 
all  men,"  and  this  spirit  must  be  maintained  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  often  tempted  to 
give  the  "retort  discourteous."  It  means  hard 
work  and  a  study  of  what  not  to  do  as  well 
as  what  to  do  under  given  circumstances. 
Through  years  of  work  and  study  the  salesman 
acquires  self-control  and  finds  an  ever-increas- 
ing pleasure  in  serving  his  fellow  men. 

The  good  salesman  is  valuable  to  his  em- 
ployer because  the  solid  foundation  of  the 
store's  prosperity  depends  upon  him,  and  be- 
cause his  possibilities  to  grow  and  become  still 
more  valuable  are  unlimited.  The  fact  that 
the  dispenser,  imder  ordinary  conditions,  is  less 
valuable  to  his  employer  than  the  salesman  lies 
not  in  his  inability  to  do  good  work,  but  rather 


because  his  field  of  usefulness  is  circumscribed. 
Not  counting  the  cumulative  value  of  the  sales- 
man's effort,  his  daily  record  will  show  a  better 
margin  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  This 
makes  him  the  more  valuable  man;  conse- 
quently he  should  have  the  larger  salary.  And 
I  believe  he  is  getting  it. 


THE  SALESMAN  POSSESSES   GREATER 
QUALIFICATIONS. 

By  Alex  F.  Peterson. 

We  might  infer  that  the  salesman  on  the 
floor  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  licensed  pharma- 
cist, but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  who  does  not  know  enough  about  phar- 
macy to  become  registered  to  be  a  first-class 
salesman  in  a  drug  store.  Too  often  during 
the  course  of  the  day's  business  does  some 
question  arise  that  requires,  besides  salesman- 
ship, the  knowledge  of  the  skilled  pharmacist. 

But  even  granting  that  the  clerk  on  the  floor 
in  front  might  be  unregistered,  I  still  say  that 
if  he  is  a  real  first-class  man,  his  salary  should 
be  higher  than  that  of  the  licensed  prescription 
clerk. 

Why?  Let  us  compare  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  the  two. 

Recently  a  magazine  wTiter  asked  ten  of  the 
most  successful  retailers  of  the  country,  all  em- 
ployers of  a  large  number  of  clerks,  what,  in 
their  opinion,  was  necessary  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed behind  the  counter.  Their  replies,  very 
much  the  same,  summed  up  were :  Knowledge 
of  human  nature;  knowledge  of,  and  a  keen 
interest  in,  the  goods  offered  for  sale;  a  will- 
ingness and  determination  to  master  details, 
and  the  possession  of  an  infinite  amount  of  tact. 

Does  the  prescription  man  need  to  know 
human  nature  ?    Not  necessarily. 

How  about  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
goods  he  handles?  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
them  is  of  course  absolutely  essential  to  the 
prescription  man,  but  even  in  this  respect  I 
think  the  requirements  of  the  salesman  are 
much  greater.  He  must  have  talking  and  sell- 
ing points  for  every  item ;  he  must  have  a  ready 
reply  for  any  number  of  questions  likely  to  be 
asked  of  him. 

Willingness  and  determination  to  master  de- 
tails ?  These  requirements  usually  receive  very 
little  consideration  after  a  man  is  licensed,  be- 
cause he  has  had  them  drilled  into  him  so  con- 
tinually during  his  apprenticeship  and  college 
training.      With   the   salesman   they  must  be 
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always  among  the  important  things  to  look 
after. 

Tact?  This  is  really  courtesy  plus  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered an  essential  requirement  of  a  prescrip- 
tion man;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  seller  of  merchandise. 

I  fail  to  think  of  any  qualifications  which  a 
prescription  clerk  must  have,  that  a  first-class 
salesman  could  do  without. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  reputation  of  a  store 
depends  on  the  reputation  of  its  prescription 
department.  This  is  a  good  argument,  but  the 
reputation  of  the  prescription  department  de- 
pends more  than  anything  else  on  the  way  the 
proprietor  conducts  it.  How  many  patients 
know  when  they  hand  in  a  prescription, 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  prepared  by  a  $50.00 
or  $150.00  man?  But  any  patient,  if  his  pre- 
scription be  taken,  and  the  medicine  delivered 
to  him,  by  a  tactful  salesman,  will  be  just  as 
well  satisfied  if  filled  by  either  one. 

Furthermore,  it  requires  only  four  or  five 
years  of  combined  apprenticeship  and  college 
work  to  develop  good,  reliable  pharmacists, 
w^hile  the  real  first-class  salesman,  after  many 
years  of  conscientious  work,  knows  that  he  has 
only  begun  to  learn  the  inside  of  successful 
salesmanship. 

The  best  criterion  of  the  comparative  value 
of  the  two,  however,  is  to  be  had  by  trying  to 
engage  the  services  of  one  of  each.  It  will  be 
found  that  there  are  hundreds  of  capable  pre- 
scription men  to  be  had  to  one  first-class  sales- 
man. 


SALESMEN  BORN,  NOT  MADE. 

By  Samuel  H.  Nite,  Ph.C. 

Good  salesmen  are  born,  not  made.  Train- 
ing does  not  accomplish  much  in  salesmanship 
unless  there  is  a  natural  aptitude  for  this  par- 
ticular w^ork. 

A  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  mechanism 
of  an  automobile  could  not  sell  many  cars. 
One  who  knows  nothing  concerning  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods  or  means  of  protecting 
them  from  deterioration  could  not  be  a  first- 
class  salesman  for  that  line.  But  merely  know- 
ing these  things  won't  matr-^  a  salesman  of  him. 
They  are  helps  to  his  natural  ability,  incidental 
factors  in  putting  over  his  wares;  not  royal 
roads  or  short-cuts  to  success. 

Most  men  are  capable,  with  some  training. 


of  becoming  accurate  and  skilful  in  the  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  of  medicaments,  in  antici- 
pating chemical  reactions  and  incompatil 
That  is  knowledge  gained  bv  D.-ifitnt  <.t\:. 
experiment. 

But  education  and  burn::  ight  tung- 

stens don't  help  a  man  i-  iiu.r stand  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  his  customers  or  to  cater  to 
their  likes  and  dislikes.  Nor  do  they  give  him 
the  tact  or  foresight  that  makes  for  a  good 
salesman.  That  ability  must  be  elementary 
with  the  man.    As  one  writer  e-  it,  "he 

must  have  the  gift  of  trade,  wh\<  id  to  be 

just  as  distinct  a  gift  as  the  talent  of  the  artist 
or  the  author."  The  man  in  front  meets  the 
customers  as  they  come  into  the  store.  His 
treatment  of  them  determines  whether  they 
come  back  and  bring  their  friends,  or  whether 
they  go  out  forever  and  take  their  friends  else- 
where. 

WHAT  A  SALESMAN  DOES. 

A  first-class  salesman  is  a  gentleman,  cour- 
teous and  considerate.  When  selling  an  article 
he  often  finds  an  opportunity  to  suggest  some- 
thing else  the  customer  might  be  desirous  of 
buying.  If  he  sells  a  tooth-brush,  he  shows 
something  new  in  tooth  preparations.  If  he 
sells  a  stick  of  shaving  soap,  or  a  tube  of  shav- 
ing cream,  he  is  alert  for  an  opportunity  to 
suggest  an  after-shaving  lotion,  or  a  new  item 
in  razors  or  lather  brushes.  On  the  other  hand. 
a  poor  salesman  would  be  likely  to  sell  a  ten- 
cent  barber's  bar  and  hurry  through  with  the 
transaction,  never  giving  his  customer  an  op- 
portunity to  look  over  any  accessories. 

A  good  salesman  can  do  these  things  and  at 
the  same  time  make  his  customers  feel  that 
they  are  getting  intelligent  service.  And  they 
are  spending  more  money.  They  are  buying 
goods  that  yield  a  better  profit.  It  is  such 
service  that  means  for  the  salesman  extra  dol- 
lars in  the  Saturday  night  hand-out 

To  further  illustrate  my  contentu...^  „v.uld 
be  superfluous.  I  will  summarize  by  saying 
that  a  first-class  salesman  and  a  registered  pre- 
scription clerk  are  both  a  necessity,  but  as  the 
salesman  makes  more  money  for  his  employer 
and  is  a  scarcer  quantity  he  should  receive  the 
higher  salary.  It's  a  case  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  prescription  clerk,  because  of  the 
more  or  less  mechanical  manner  in  which  he 
must  apply  his  qualifications,  gets  the  short 
end  in  comparison  with  the  salesman,  whose 
value  lies  in  his  ability  to  apply  individual 
methods  to  every  transaction. 
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THE  CONNECTING  LINK. 

By  Herman  P.  Reif. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  quahfications  of  a 
first-class  drug-store  salesman  it  is  very  clear 
that  he  is  far  superior  in  earning  capacity  to 
the  prescription  clerk.  It  is  upon  the  former 
that  the  success  of  the  store  is  dependent ;  he  is 
the  link  between  retailer  and  customer.  It  is 
the  salesman  who  meets  the  customer  at  the 
door ;  who  has  a  smile  for  old  and  young  alike ; 
who  is  ever  courteous  and  considerate.  Every 
sale  opens  the  avenue  for  a  profit  to  the  em- 
ployer and  an  emanation  of  good- will  to  the 
buyer  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  lasting 
impression. 

He  must  be  able  to  describe  the  methods  by 
which  the  raw  materials  are  worked  out  into 
the  manufactured  articles  he  has  for  sale.  He 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  competing  articles, 
also.  If  he  has  one  make  of  cameras  to  sell, 
let  us  say,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  competing  lines,  so 
that  he  may  direct  the  customer  intelligently. 

Moreover,  he  must  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  customers,  their  peculiarities, 
their  likes  and  dislikes.  This  information  is 
acquired  only  through  study  of  every  indi- 
vidual patron  who  enters  the  store,  and  it  calls 
for  more  concentration  of  thought  and  good 
judgment  than  does  the  study  of  the  prescrip- 
tion. Such  knowledge  is  gained  only  by  con- 
stant study  covering  a  considerable  period  of 
time;  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in  three 
months.  And  yet  do  we  not  sometimes  hear  of 
pharmacy  being  taught  in  that  length  of  time, 
and  the  students  of  these  three-months'  courses 
taking  stands  behind  prescription  counters? 

In  a  word,  the  salesman  possesses  the 
greater  amount  of  knowledge,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  more  consequence.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  attributes  which  the  prescriptionist 
and  salesman  have  in  common,  namely,  ability 
to  do  their  work,  energy  to  do  it  well,  and  the 
enthusiasm  to  keep  on  doing  it.  But  the  pre- 
scription clerk  cannot  use  any  other  qualifica- 
tions to  aid  him  in  his  work,  while  the  salesman 
must  call  upon  initiative,  tact,  good  judgment, 
resourcefulness,  sincerity,  self-control,  courage 
and  persistence,  to  help  him  in  his  service  to 
customer  and  employer. 

The  salesman  is  ever  alert  to  stop  store  leaks 
and  to  adopt  efficiency  plans.    His  is  the  most 


important  link  in  the  long  chain  of  production, 
manufacturer,  jobber  and  retailer  depending 
upon  him  to  put  their  goods  into  the  hands  of 
the  consumer.  He  is  the  living  dynamo  that 
never  allows  the  wheels  of  drug-store  mer- 
chandising to  slacken  speed. 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DECIDES. 
By  R.  a.  McGregor. 

Almost  any  one  who  is  not  deaf  and  dumb 
can  sell  goods  or  become  a  salesman,  but  it 
takes  an  exceptional  man  to  become  a  prescrip- 
tion clerk.  If  the  latter  is  not  a  reliable  and 
capable  man  there  are  very  few  customers  who 
want  him  to  fill  their  prescriptions. 

If  the  public  finds  out  that  the  prescription 
clerk  in  a  store  is  a  cheap  man  it  will  go  where 
there  is  a  better  one ;  it  is  the  prescription  clerk 
in  many  instances  who  draws  the  trade. 

Physicians,  especially,  if  they  know  there  is 
a  good  prescription  clerk  in  a  near-by  store  will 
direct  their  patients  to  that  place  every  time; 
and  if  the  people  come  to  the  store  for  pre- 
scriptions they  are  likely  to  buy  something  else 
before  leaving.  It  also  gets  them  into  the  habit 
of  coming  to  the  store.  Who  is  responsible  for 
this?    Certainly  not  the  salesman. 

A  pharmacy  cannot  be  legally  conducted 
without  a  licensed  man.  He  has  to  be  on  the 
job  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night.  It 
is  not  so  with  the  salesman.  He  can  go  and 
come  when  he  pleases,  in  so  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned.  The  prescription  clerk  can  step  in 
behind  the  counter  to  take  his  place  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  longer  if  necessary.  But  when  the 
licensed  man  goes  out  another  similarly  quali- 
fied man  has  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  his 
place ;  the  salesman  cannot  do  it.  He  may  take 
a  prescription  and  fill  it,  but  it  always  has  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  man. 

Many  drug  stores  of  to-day  carry  side-lines 
of  paints,  oils,  wall-paper,  stationery,  etc.,  and 
it  takes  a  salesman  to  sell  these.  But  how 
many  prescription  clerks  are  there  who  cannot 
sell  such  things?  All  of  them  can,  of  course, 
for  was  it  not  on  the  floor  in  front  that  they 
got  their  start  ? 

The  prescription  clerk  has  been  advanced 
from  salesman  to  prescription  clerk.  He  is 
now  both,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
salary. 


Next  month  the  papers  in  this  department  will  discuss  the  question:  ' '  How  can  the  druggist  secure  business 
from  factories,  municipalities,  and  large  business  concerns  ?  " 


ADVERTISING  A  DRUG 
STORE  AT  A  COUNTY  FAIR 


In  the  early  part  of  the  fall  thousands  of 
prospective  customers  had  their  attention 
directed  to  some  of  the  leading  lines  of  mer- 
chandise featured  by  the  Oakland  Pharmacy, 
Oakland,  Maryland.     • 

The  occasion  was  the  second  annual  fair  of 
Garrett  County  held  at  Oakland.  In  one  of  the 
buildings  devoted  to  display  purposes,  Joseph 
E.  Harned,  proprietor  of  the  pharmacy,  had  an 
exhibition  booth  built  in  the  form  of  a  rect- 
angle twenty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide.   This 


Cameras,  photographic  supplies,  surgical 
dressings,  thermometers,  perfumes,  talcums, 
toilet  waters  and  other  specialties  featured  by 
Mr.  Harned  in  his  store  occupied  conspicuous 
positions  in  the  show. 

Perhaps  the  part  of  the  display  that  attracted 
the  most  attention  was  an  exhibit  of  a  num- 
ber of  spices,  such  as  nutmegs,  cinnamon, 
ginger,  etc.,  both  in  the  whole  and  ground 
conditions.  Mr.  Harned  makes  a  specialty  of 
the  spice  business,  and  a  display  at  such  a  time 


Booth  of  the  Oakland  Pharmacy  at  Garrett  county's  annual  fair. 


booth  was  attractively  trimmed  with  the  colors 
of  Maryland. 

A  settee  placed  in  a  corner  just  outside  the 
exhibit  served  as  a  convenient  resting  place  for 
the  many  tired  pleasure-seekers  who  were  look- 
ing for  a  moment's  respite  from  the  joys  of  the 
midway. 

The  center  of  the  display  was  occupied  by  a 
large  pyramid  covered  with  mirrors,  brushes, 
combs,  trays,  and  various  other  toilet  acces- 
sories in  the  popular  white  ivory. 

A  line  of  hot-water  bottles,  syringes,  ice 
bags,  and  similar  rubber  goods  was  shown  in 
one  portion  of  the  booth. 


brought  this  line  to  the  notice  of  hundreds  of 
people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a 
grocery  store  when  they  wanted  anything  of 
the  sort. 

One  end  of  the  booth  was  given  over  to  a 
completely  equipped  soda  fountain  where 
thirsty  crowds  could  obtain  satisfying  drinks 
as  a  relief  from  the  vermilion-hued  Umon.ule 
to  be  found  on  the  fair  grounds. 

The  booth  was  in  the  care  of  thrt 
Harned's  assistants,  ever  ready  to  i.., 
explain    the    numerous    articles   on    di> 
Many  souvenirs  and  samples  intended  t' 
pres=  thf'  niiMiV  with  thi^  deslrabilitv  of  tr.      \^ 
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at  the  Oakland  Pharmacy  were  given  out. 
There  were  roses  for  the  ladies,  lead-pencils 
for  the  children,  and  attractive  calendars  for 
all.     For  farmers,  who  were  present  in  large 


numbers,  Mr.  Harned  liad  samples  of  Kreso 
Dip  and  literature  concerning  it.  An  excellent 
handbook  on  "First  Aid  to  the  Injured"  was 
also  distributed. 


A  TENNESSEE 

FIRM  AND  ITS  TWO  STORES 


Two  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  drug 
stores  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
are  those  owned  and  operated  by  the  Square 
Drug  Company  of  Knoxville.  As  can  be  seen 
by  the  accomapnying  illustrations  they  are 
arranged  in  well-defined  departments  and  fur- 
nished with  fixtures  admirably  adapted  to 
displaying  the  various  lines.  While  the  pre- 
scription departments  occupy  prominent  posi- 


William  S.  Semones,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Square 
Drug  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


tions  in  both  stores,  it  is  evident  that  particular 
stress  is  laid  on  a  number  of  side-lines,  in- 
cluding a  handsome  soda  fountain  in  each 
store,  well-appointed  cigar  and  candy  depart- 
ments, and  a  miscellany  of  fountain  pens,  mani- 
cure sets,  toilet  goods,  etc. 

The  Square  Drug  Company  is  composed  of 
six  members,  each  being  an  experienced  phar- 
macist, and  as  such  is  actively  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  business  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  stores. 

William  S.  Semones  is  president  and  general 


manager  and  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  organ- 
ization.    Mr.  Semones  entered  the  drug  busi- 


Interior  of  the  Scjuare  Drug  Company's  busy  store  at  14  Market 
Square,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  showing  the  complete  utilization  of 
wall  space  up  to  the  ceiling. 

ness  in  1898,  rising  from  a  position  of  porter 
to    that    of    prescription   clerk.      In   1903    he 


View  of  the  Square  Drug  Company's  Clinch  and  Market  Street 
store,  illustrating  how  attractive  fixtures  lend  themselves  to  an 
advantageous  display  of  merchandise. 

organized  the  Market  Square  Company,  and 
the   steady   increase   of   that   firm   led   to    its 
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reorganization  as  the  Square  Drug  Company. 
Mr.  Semones  is  a  member  of  the  Market 
Square  Business  Men's  Club,  of  which  he  is 
secretary;  of  the  Tennessee  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tail Druggists,  and  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  his 
State  association  at  Tate  Springs  last  July,  Mr. 
Semones  was  elected  president  for  the  year 
1914-1915. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Semones  in  conducting 


the  affairs  ...  company  are   Eugene  D. 

Armistead,  vice-president;  John  H.  Morrell, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  W.  Quail  Johnston, 
sales  manager;  James  C.  Todd,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  company;  and  James  T.  Moran, 
head  prescriptionist  of  the  Market  Square 
Store. 

That  the  two  stores  are  getting  the  business 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each  store  requires  a 
force  of  twelve  people  to  successfully 
the  demand  of  an  ever-increasing  trade. 


.K. 


DRUG  CONDITIONS 

IN  FAR-FAMED  ALASKA 


In  Two  Installments 

I.    • 

Can  you  recall  the  hue  and  cry  that  went  up 
when  Secretary  of  State  Seward  bought 
Alaska?  Perhaps  not,  for  that  was  in  1867, 
shortly  after  the  Civil  war.  But  if  it  so  hap- 
pens that  you  had  at  that  time  attained  suf- 


^£^5:^ 


Weighing  the  week's  clean-up. 


ficient  size  to  be  impressed,  you  will  remember 
that  here  and  there  an  individual  rose  up  and 
yelled  seven  kinds  of  bloody  murder. 

Alaska  received  rather  a  chilly  reception. 
Secretary  Seward  paid  Russia  something  like 
$10.50  an  acre  for  it,  the  consideration  footing 
the  paltry  total  of  $7,200,000. 

The  exportation  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal 
and  other  minerals,  furs  and  fish,  during  the 
last  17  years,  totals  $47(^000,000,  that  part  of 
the  Yukon  territory  belonging  to  England  not 
being  included  in  these  stupendous  figures. 
Last  year  the  imports  reached  $77,000,000; 
and  it  was  estimated  early  in  the  season  that 


By  GEORGE  G.  REIS 

this  year  they  would  ,i;<>  well  ow.v  ihc  $100,- 
000,000  mark. 

MISAPPREHENSIONS  CORRECTED. 

Very  few  citizens  of  the  United  States  re- 
alize how  big  our  northern  possession  really  is. 
Take  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Maryland,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  New  York,  19  States  in  all,  push  them  to- 
gether and  drop  them  down  into  Alaska ;  there 
will  still  be  left  an  area  of  something  like 
15,000  square  miles  for  polar  bears,  walruses, 
and  mosquitoes  to  foam  about  in  with  little 
fear  of  molestation. 


Eskimo  boys  enjoyini.- 

The  navigable  inland  waters  ot  Akiika  total 
nearly  4500  miles,  the  Yukon  River  alone  being 
over  2100  miles  in  length.  There  seems  to  be 
an  erroneous  impression  prevailing  in  regard 
to    Alaska's    navigation    during    the    wlntrr 
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months.  Such  places  as  Juneau,  Douglass, 
Cordova,  Valdez,  and  Whitehorse,  as  well  as 
the  entire  south  coast  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
are  accessible  to  navigation  throughout  the  en- 
tire  winter.      Only   such    points   as   Dawson, 


Native  women  cleaning  fish. 

Fairbanks,  Nome,  and  St.  Michaels,  as  well  as 
several  other  places  of  less  importance,  are 
closed  from  October  to  May.  Mail  and  ex- 
press, however,  reach  these  points  with  sur- 
prising regularity,  both  being  carried  on  sleds 
drawn  by  dog  teams. 

Another  thing — the  climate  is  of  far  less 
severity  than  one  would  suppose.  This  can  be 
learned  by  following  an  annual  statistical  re- 
port from  month  to  month.  But  few  there  are, 
I  fear,  who  find  suth  literature  good  reading, 
so  very  little  information  concerning  Alaska's 
climate  has  been  scattered  broadcast  in  that 
manner.  Let  a  semi-pharmaceutical  illustra- 
tion   convey    the    idea:    during    the    summer 


Kingr  Street,  Dawson.    On  the  left  the  first  building  is  the  post-office ; 
the  next,  Cribb's  drug  store. 

months  there  is  probably  as  much  demand  for 
mosquito  lotions  along  the  Yukon  as  there  is 
along  the  Tombigbee. 

However,  the  intention  of  the  writer  must 
not  be  misconstrued.     What  has  been  said  so 


far  has  not  been  advanced  with  a  desire  to 
point  to  Alaska  from  a  Horace  Greeley  stand- 
point. Any  one  thinking  that  he  or  she  can  go 
to  that  far-off  northern  country  and  fall  into 
a  snap  in  any  line  of  business  is  harboring  an 
entirely  erroneous  impression.  Should  he  try 
it,  there  is  an  awakening  coming.  The  fact  is 
that  all  lines  of  mercantile  business  are  well 
represented ;  there  are  as  many  drug  stores,  for 
instance,  as  the  country  can  take  care  of.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  there  must  be  more  people 
before  there  will  be  room  for  new  enterprises. 

NO  CUT-RATE  STORES. 

With  the  exception  of  far  interior  points, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  drug  stores  of  Alaska  and  those,  possibly, 
of  your  own  home  town.  There  may  be  this 
difference,  to  the  credit  of  Alaska:  cut-raters 
have  not  yet  appeared.     But  aside  from  this, 


E.  E.  Smith's  drug  store,  Douglas. 

and  the  fact  that  it  takes  longer  to  get  goods 
"from  the  outside,"  or  "from  the  States" — 
terms  universally  used  by  the  northerners — 
there  is  little  difference  indeed.  The  drug 
stores  of  the  early  days  and  those  of  the  pres- 
ent time  differ  about  as  much  as  the  long  polar 
day  differs  from  the  equally  long  night.  Along 
in  the  90's,  when  mining  claims  were  being 
worked  on  every  pay  creek ;  when  currency  was 
at  a  premium;  when  gold-dust  and  nuggets 
were  carried  by  all  in  small  buckskin  sacks,  or 
"pokes" — in  those  days  drug  stores  were  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  times.  But  now  trading 
is  conducted  with  as  much  care  in  Alaska  as 
anywhere.  In  other  words,  all  lines  of  business 
have  settled  to  the  basis  of  modern  methods, 
and  money  is  handled  with  just  as  much  re- 
gard and  preciseness  as  it  is  in  any  State  in 
the  Union.  The  old  happy-go-lucky  days 
when  a  dollar  more  or  less  didn't  matter  have 
gone  forever. 
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Since  April,  1913,  Alaska  has  had  a  phar- 
macy law;  until  then  all  that  the  pharmacist 
had  to  do  in  order  to  practice  his  calling  in  the 
territory  was  to  find  an  opening.  Under  the 
present  system  there  is  a  territorial  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  appointed  by  the  governor.  A 
graduate  in  pharmacy  may  have  his  diploma 
approved  by  the  board,  and  a  certificate  en- 
titling him  to  practice  his  profession  granted 
on  it.  Whether  such  a  certificate  shall  be  is- 
sued, however,  is  entirely  optional  with  the 
board.  A  licentiate  must  be  20  years  old  or 
over,  and  have  had  at  least  four  and  a  half 
years'  experience,  and  he  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination. Certificates  of  registration  may  also 
be  issued  on  a  reciprocity  basis,  the  same  as  in 
some  of  our  States.  Alaska  has  made  no  par- 
ticular effort  to  set  up  standards  of  her  own, 
but  is  contented   to  accept,   on  an  exchange 


The  Northern  Drug  Co.'a  store,  Cordova,  in  the  comer  building. 

basis,    certificates    granted    by    those    States 
which  have  pioneered  the  way. 

EXAMINATIONS  TWICE  A  YEAR. 

An  assistant  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age, 
must  have  had  two  years'  experience  under  a 
registered  pharmacist,  and  must  pass  the  ex- 
amination prescribed  by  the  board.  Registered 
pharmacists  must  report  the  names  of  their 
apprentices.  Examinations  are  held  every  six 
months,  and  applicants  are  required  to  pay  a 
fee  of  $15.00,  which  entitles  them  to  two  ex- 
aminations. 

Failure  to  have  a  registered  pharmacist  in 
the  drug  store  entails  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50. 
Outside  a  limit  of  three  miles  from  a  drug 
store,  general  stores  are  permitted  to  sell  pro- 
prietary medicines,  household  remedies,  etc.,  in 
original  or  unbroken  packages. 

The  members  of  the  Alaska  Board  of  Phar- 


macy are  William  Briu,  Juucau.  president; 
W.  H.  Caswell,  Valdez,  vice-president ;  F.  E. 
Ryus,  Ketchikan,  secretary  and  treasurer;  W. 
B.  Kirk,  Nome;  W.  Ramsey,  Council;  E.  v! 
Boyle,  Cordova;  F.  M.  Dunham,  Fairbanks; 


store  operated  by  the  Valdez  Drug  Co..  Valdw. 

and  R.  T.  Kubon,  Fairbanks.  This  board  has 
jurisdiction  over  four  districts:  the  Juneau  dis- 
trict in  the  southeast ;  the  Valdez  district  in  the 
southwest ;  the  Nome  district  in  the  far  north- 
west; and  the  Fairbanks  district  in  the  interior, 
or  Tanana,  country.  It  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  four  drug  stores  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Yukon  Territory  (Dawson  and  White- 
horse),  these  being  imder  the  Canadian  flag. 

That  distance  lends  enchantment  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  this 
is  written  there  are  more  than  50  applications 
from  "outside"  candidates  who  desire  to  take 
the  examination  in  the  southeast  and  south- 
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west  districts  alone.  Inasmuch  as  there  arc 
only  27  regular  drug  stores  in  all  Alaska  the 
unanswerable  query  of  President  Britt,  "Where 
shall  we  place  them?"  becomes  somewhat  per- 
tinent. 


This  article  will  be  followed  by  another  next  month  taking  up  the  drug  conditions  im  Alaska  mcne  tn  dHaii. 


PREPARATIONS 

FOR  ROUGHENED  SKINS 


In  June  the  Bulletin  printed  a  group  of 
prize-winning  formulas  for  chapped-hand 
preparations,  supplementing  the  winning  for- 
mulas with  a  number  of  others  which  were 
deemed  particularly  meritorious.  From  the 
mass  of  material  still  on  hand  we  have  selected 
eight  more  formulas,  trusting  that  they  may 
prove  useful. 

This  is  particularly  the  season  of  the  year 
when,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  prepara- 
tions of  this  character  are  in  demand.  These 
formulas  have  proved  winners  in  the  stores 
from  which  we  received  them,  and  some  of  the 
lotions  or  creams  made  from  them  have  been 
pushed  quite  energetically,  in  a  local  way. 

EPIDERMAL. 

Submitted  by  F.   B.    Gilmore,   Lexington,  Neb. 

Quince  seed 8  drachms. 

Boiling  water 4  pints. 

Borax, 

Boric  acid,  aa J^  ounce. 

Hot  water 2  pints. 

Glycerin  .....'..,.'..  .,.12  fluidounces. 

Perfume,  bulk   (select  to 

suit)    2  fluidounces. 

Alcohol    14  fluidounces. 

Steep  the  quince  seed  in  the  boiling  water,  in  a 
closed  vessel,  for  two  hours,  and  strain  several  times 
through  a  double  cloth.  In  another  container  dissolve 
the  borax  and  boric  acid  in  two  pints  of  hot  water 
and  add  the  glycerin.  In  still  another  container  add 
the  perfume  to  the  alcohol.  Mix  the  borax  and  per- 
fume solutions  and  then  add  the  emulsion  of  quince 
seed,  a  little  at  a  time,  shaking  well  after  each  addi- 
tion. It  is  necessary  that  the  mixture  be  well  shaken 
in  order  to  obtain  a  homogeneous  mixture. 

Mr.  Gilmore  recommends  that  this  cream 
be  put  up  in  wide-mouth  bottles  and  that  a 
lithographed  label  be  used. 

"We  put  this  cream  up  in  three  different 
ways,"  says  Mr.  Gilmore.  "To  one  we  add  a 
few  grains  of  menthol  and  color  the  mixture 
red,  labeling  it  Mentholated.  To  the  second 
we  add  a  few  grains  of  camphor,  color  the 
cream  green,  and  label  it  Camphorated.  It  is 
well  to  dissolve  the  menthol  or  the  camphor 
in  a  little  alcohol  before  adding  it  to  the  plain 
cream. 

"We  bottle  in  a  short  six-ounce  bottle  and 
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retail  it  at  25  cents.  We  have  a  label  which  we 
put  on  the  back  of  each  bottle  which  reads  as 
follows:  This  bottle  will  be  refilled  with 
original  contents  for  20  cents,  at  Gilmore's 
Pharmacy.'    This  label  brings  the  bottle  back." 


TRAGACANTHINE. 

Submitted  by  H.  Youmans,  Platteville,   IVis. 

(A)  Gum  tragacanth  (best  ribbon) 30  Gm. 

Distilled  hot  water 500  Cc. 

Macerate  for  48  hours ;  beat  up  until  smooth. 

(B)  Witch-hazel  (15%) 1200  Cc. 

Alcohol 200  Cc. 

Lilac  Natural,  cone.   (Evergreen 

Chemical  Co.)   12  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  concentrated  lilac  in  the  alcohol,  add  the 
witch-hazel,  and  filter  through  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
returning  the  filtrate  until  perfectly  clear.  When  ex- 
hausted, add  to  filter  alcohol  and  witch-hazel,  same 
proportion  as  above,  until  filtrate  measures  1400  Cc. 

(C)  Glycerin   120  Cc. 

Add  the  glycerin  to  A.    Beat  up  and  gradually  add 

Solution   B,  beating  up   after  each  addition.     Finally 
add  distilled  water  enough  to  make  2000  Cc. 

"This  should  make  a  very  thick  product," 
Mr.  Youmans  states,  "and  can  be  thinned  down 
to  suit.  We  use  alcohol  and  water  (19  per 
cent)  for  this  purpose,  for  the  reason  that  we 
want  the  finished  product  to  contain  19  per  cent 
of  alcohol.  The  formula  as  given  would  not 
contain  exactly  19  per  cent;  however,  it  could 
easily  be  figured  out  to  make  it  more  exact  " 


CHAPPINE. 

Submitted  by  G.  T.  Shortridge,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

Gum  tragacanth 3^  drachms. 

Glycerin  8  fluidounces. 

Bay  rum  8  fluidounces. 

Distilled  water 1  pint. 

Macerate  the  gum  in  the  water  for  12  hours,  then 
add  the  glycerin  and  the  bay  rum,  strain,  and  color  a 
pretty  pink. 

"We  have  used  this  formula  for  several 
years,"  writes  Mr.  Shortridge,  "and  find  that 
it  answers  just  as  well  as  one  more  architec- 
turally pretentious.  We  use  a  neat  gold  and 
black  label." 
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HUSKERS'  LOTION. 

Submitted  by  J.  H.  Scholes  &■  Co.,  Bradford,  111. 

Gum  tragacanth 10  drachms. 

Powdered  borax 5  drachms. 

Benzoic  acid 3  ounces. 

Glycerin    8  fluidounces. 

Alcohol    4  fluidounces. 

Extract  witch-hazel  16  fluidounces. 

Water 1  gallon. 

Perfume  to  suit. 

"There  isn't  much  to  mixing  this  aside  from 
putting  the  ingredients  together,  except  this 
point:  we  always  keep  the  jelly  formed  by  the 
gum  and  water  made  up  ahead.  By  doing  so 
we  get  a  much  smoother  preparation.  For 
winter  use,  we  add  more  glycerin. 

"By  adding  a  little  tincture  of  arnica  you  can 
get  a  preparation  very  similar  to  a  certain  husk- 
ing lotion  which  is  very  popular  in  this  part  of 
the  country." 


CLEOPATRA'S  BALM. 

Submitted  by  Henry  P.  Pellerin,  Ph.G..  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Stearic  acid   16  ounces. 

Cacao  butter 2  ounces. 

Sodium  carbonate 3  ounces. 

Po.  borax  1  ounce. 

Glycerin  10  fluidounces. 

Mucilage  of  tragacanth 48  fluidounces. 

Distilled  water  100  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  syringa, 

Oil  of  lilac,  iia 1^  fluidrachms. 

Place  all  the  ingredients,  except  the  oils,  in  a  porce- 
lain dish  on  a  water-bath  and  heat  slowly,  with  con- 
stant agitation.  When  all  effervescence  has  ceased, 
place  in  emulsifier  (Whitall-Tatum  style)  and  con- 
tinue agitation  until  sufficiently  cool.  Add  the  oils  and 
thoroughly  incorporate. 


ficient  in  quantity.  The  c.xiraci  oi  wiicii-iazcl 
helps  make  the  quantity,  and  we  know  h  very 
healing 

The  !-.,.[,.  I  ration  combines  quality  with 
cheapness,  the  bottle  being  made  for  aljout  5 
cents  and  retailing  for  25  cents. 

"I  call  it  plain  Qiap  Cure. 

"I  have  tried  a  number  of  formulas,  but 
have  really  had  the  best  success  with  this  one. 
as  It  is  not  sticky  and  leaves  the  hands  soft  and 
with  a  pleasant  'feel'  " 


CREAM  OF  ROSES. 

Submitted  by  N.  Stcrniy,  S'cte  York  City. 

Quince  seed ^  drachms. 

Boric  acid .16  grains. 

Glycerin .  g  ounces. 

Alcohol .12  ounces. 

Carbolic  acid .15  drops. 

Cologne  water  . .  .  .1  ounce. 

Oil  of  lavender i  drachm. 

Glycerite  of  starch 8  ounces. 

Water q.  s.  to  make  J4  gallon. 

Mix  in  the  following  manner:  Put  the  quince  seed 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  boil  about  one-half  hour 
longer.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  permit  to  stand  two 
days,  and  then  strain  the  resulting  mucilage  through  a 
double  thickness  of  muslin,  returning  the  liquid  a  few 
times  until  no  black  specks  are  visible.  Add  the  boric 
acid  dissolved  in  water  and  the  carbolic  acid  mixed  with 
the  glycerin.  Dissolve  the  oil  of  lavender  in  the  alco- 
hol and  add  this,  as  well  as  the  cologne  water.  Lastly, 
add  the  glycerite  of  starch,  and  mix  well. 

This  should  be  put  up  in  3-ounce  bottles,  Mr. 
Stemig  says,  and  the  proper  price  to  charge  is 
25  cents. 


A   GLYCERIN   MIXTURE. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  E.  Pratt,  Waukon,  la. 

Mr.  Pratt  writes:  "I  enclose  for  your  in- 
spection my  formula  for  chapped  hands,  and 
on  which  I  have  a  splendid  sale. 

Glycerin 1  ounce. 

Aqua  rosa 1  ounce. 

Witch-hazel 2  ounces. 

"The  amount  of  glycerin  in  the  4-ounce 
mixture  I  find  to  be  just  about  the  amount  that 
most  people  can  very  we^l  stand  on  the  skin. 
The  rose-water  gives  a  good  odor  and  is  suf- 


CHAP  LOTION. 

Submitted  by  Harry  Thome.  Ph.G.,  Los  A*geUt.  Catif. 
Glycerin 1 J4  fluidounces. 


Spirit  of  camphor. 

Tinct.  benzoin 

Phenol   

Extract  of  rose.. . . 
Water,  sufficient  to  mur. 


.2  fluidrachms. 
Vi  fluidrachm. 

.20  drops. 
10  drops. 

:idounces. 


Mix  the  glycerin  with  the  spirit  of  camphor,  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  phenol,  and  the  perfume  in  a  bottle, 
shake    well,   and   gradually   add    i^'ater,    shaking 

quently. 

This  simple  lotion  cont.ilns  T  H  per  cent  of 
alcohol. 


IVe  shall  resume  in  January  the  series  of  articles  entitled  *'My  Best  Paying  Side-tiiu."     Tktrt  wriU  be  m 
very  practical  and  suggestive  paper  on  the  subject  of  fountain  pern. 


THE  BUGABOO 

OF  COMMERCIALISM 


As  this  brief  address  was  being  written,  the 
week  preceding  the  convention,  certain  reform 
measures  were  under  discussion  with  reference 
to  the  internal  organization  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
Now,  as  I  am  reading  the  address,  these  re- 
forms are  doubtless  about  to  be  taken  up  for 
final  action.  I  speak  of  this  reform  movement 
for  the  reason  that  one  of  the  suggestions  ad- 
vanced during  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
subject  has  been  that  the  commercial  section 
should  be  abolished.  Several  ultra-professional 
members  of  the  organization  have  had  the 
temerity  to  advance  such  a  proposition. 

This  affords  me  a  text  upon  which  to  base 
a  short  sermon.  It  has  several  times  been  pro- 
posed to  discard  this  commercial  section,  but 
the  sound  sense  of  the  association  as  a  whole 
has  always  sat  down  heavily  upon  the  idea — 
and  always  will.  The  very  fact,  however,  that 
such  a  suggestion  could  be  made  at  all  is  sig- 
nificant of  a  condition  of  things  in  pharmacy 
that  has  always  been  most  unfortunate.  It 
harks  back  to  the  time-honored  attitude  that 
the  pharmacist  is  a  scientific  and  professional 
man  who  should  scorn  all  commercial  consid- 
erations. 

THE  "ethical"   fallacy. 

This  notion  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to 
druggists.  It  has  permeated  the  whole  calling. 
It  has  leavened  the  whole  mass.  It  has  been 
preached  in  season  and  out  of  season  by  our 
idealists.  It  has  been  deeply  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  every  new  class  of  pharmacy  stu- 
dents. Year  after  year  the  same  old  fallacy 
has  been  perpetuated,  and  it  is  with  exceeding 
slowness  that  we  are  coming  to  see  the  light. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  this  scorn  of  com- 
mercialism in  the  drug  business  is  the  worst 
kind  of  stupidity.  The  old  school  pharmacist 
speaks  yet  of  the  "ethical"  pharmacist  and  the 
"ethical"  pharmacy,  as  if  what  he  would  call  a 
commercial  druggist  and  a  commercial  drug 
store  was  wwethical.    But  ethics  has  nothing  to 

♦Address  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commercial  Sec- 
tion of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  read  at  the  Detroit  meeting  in 
August. 


By  HARRY  B.  MASON 

do  with  the  question.  The  word  ethical  in 
such  company  is  a  rank  misnomer.  The  ethical 
law  is  the  moral  law — the  law  of  honor  and 
honesty — the  law  of  square  dealing — the  law 
of  rectitude  and  decency  and  integrity. 

There  is  every  bit  as  much  ethics  in  honest 
commercialism  as  in  honest  professionalism, 
and  a  druggist  who  runs  a  soda  fountain,  pro- 
viding he  dispenses  pure  soda  water,  and  in- 
dulges in  no  deception  to  the  public,  is  just  as 
"ethical"  as  the  pharmacist  who  spends  all  his 
time  in  putting  up  prescriptions  or  performing 
urinalyses. 

The  sad  and  distressing  feature  of  this 
whole  tendency  to  canonize  professionalism  in 
pharmacy,  and  to  bemoan  commercialism,  is 
that  it  has  caused  the  practical  failure  of  thou- 
sands of  druggists,  and  has  prevented  the  en- 
tire body  of  them  from  being  as  successful  as 
they  should  have  been.  In  making  this  state- 
ment I  am  indulging  in  no  wild  exaggeration. 
I  am  confining  myself  closely  to  the  facts.  For 
upwards  of  ten  years  now  I  have  been  making 
a  close  and  systematic  study  of  the  pharmacist 
as  a  business  man.  For  the  most  part  I  have 
found  him  wanting.  I  have  discovered,  for 
instance,  that  he  usually  has  no  idea  at  all  of 
what  it  costs  him  to  sell  his  goods  or  what  his 
gross  and  net  profits  on  them  are.  He  is  doing 
his  business  largely  in  the  dark,  and  this  is 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  he  has  been  taught 
traditionally  to  have  a  fine  scorn  for  business 
as  something  beneath  him. 

COMMERCL\L  SKILL  A  RARE  FLOWER. 

This  whole  attitude  is  so  cruelly  wrong — so 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  truth.  Commer- 
cial skill  and  commercial  occupation  are  not 
things  to  scorn.  On  the  contrary,  commercial 
ability  is  a  far  rarer  flower  than  professional 
ability.  You  can  go  up  and  down  the  country 
and  hire  professional  training  of  all  sorts  at  a 
very  low  wage,  but  you  can't  find  business  skill 
enough  to  serve  your  purposes.  It  isn't  to  be 
had.  It  doesn't  exist.  There  isn't  enough  of 
it  to  go  around.  Consider,  for  a  minute,  the 
large  chain  of  drug  stores  in  the  eastern  part 
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of  this  country  that  is  now  endeavoring  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  estabhshments  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  What  is  holding  it  back — a 
sufficient  number  of  crack  prescriptionists?  No, 
the  woods  are  full  of  them.  The  one  obstacle 
is  that  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
who  are  competent  to  manage  the  new  branch 
stores  that  the  company  expects  and  desires  to 
establish. 

What  distinguishes  this  nation  from  all 
other  nations?  Isn't  it  commercial  genius — 
the  genius  of  the  business  creator  that  builds 
up  vast  commercial  enterprises  ?  Why  are  all 
of  our  leading  universities  establishing  courses 
in  commercial  science  ?  Why  is  a  student  who 
wants  to  prepare  himself  properly  for  the  con- 
duct of  American  business  now  urged  to  spend 
just  as  many  years  in  university  work  as  he 
would  if  he  desired  to  study  engineering  or 
medicine  or  law  or  what  not?  Business,  in- 
deed, is  just  as  much  of  a  science  as  any  of 
these,  and  the  sooner  this  fact  is  realized  by 
American  druggists,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
them, 

NO   DISGRACE   IN    COMMERCIALISM. 

There  is  no  disgrace  in  handling  side-lines 
in  a  drug  store.  The  man  who  sells  souvenir 
post-cards  is  not  headed  straight  for  perdition. 
The  pharmacist  who  makes  a  specialty  of  pho- 
tographic supplies  or  optical  goods  or  station- 
ery should  not  be  read  out  of  the  society  of 
decent  people.  These  things  are  all  honorable 
— just  as  honorable  as  the  dispensing  of  pre- 
scriptions. There  isn't  prescription  business 
enough  in  the  United  States  to  keep  its  47,000 
druggists  out  of  the  poorhouse.  The  only 
course  for  the  druggist  is  to  do  what  has  al- 
ready been  done — round  out  his  sales  by  carry- 
ing allied  things  for  which  there  is  a  public  de- 
mand, and  then  study  the  art  of  salesmanship 
and  the  science  of  commerce  so  that  he  will 
make  a  success  of  the  enterprise.  And  he 
should  do  it  with  his  head  in  the  air.  His 
course  is  every  bit  as  "ethical"  as  that  of  the 
purely  prescription  druggist,  and  he  is  just  as 
good  a  citizen  and  may  be  just  as  skilled  a 
man. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  make  a  plea  on  this 
occasion  it  would  be  for  more  instead  of  less 
business.  I  would  have  the  American 
pharmacist  become  so  skilful  a  business 
man  that  he  would  know  how  to  take 
care    of    himself    under    anv    and    all    con- 


ditions. I  would  have  him  more  self- 
reliant.  As  some  new  form  of  competition 
arose,  or  a  particularly  aggressive  form  of 
price-cutting  developed,  I  would  have  him  so 
independent  that  he  would  look  to  himself  for 
protection  instead  of  to  any  local  or  state  or 
national  organization.  I  would  have  him  able 
to  protect  his  own  interests  instead  of  waiting 
until  a  Stevens  bill  or  some  other  law  came  to 
his  relief. 

THE  FUTURE. 

Competition  in  the  drug  business,  as  in  all 
other  lines  of  trade,  and  in  every  profession,  is 
steadily  growing  keener.  It  will  be  worse  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  Stat- 
isticians tell  us  that  expenses  are  going  up 
while  profits  are  coming  down.  What  is  the 
lesson?  It  is  this — that  the  pliarmacist  must 
become  more  and  more  of  a  business  man, 
more  and  more  a  student  of  commercial  prac- 
tice, more  and  more  a  man  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  every  honorable  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  store.  He 
must  study  expenses.  He  must  study  profits. 
He  must  know  precisely  where  he  stands.  He 
must  be  able  to  reduce  his  costs.  He  must  be 
able  to  increase  his  selling  figures.  He  must 
become  a  skilled  advertiser.  While  not  turn- 
his  back  upon  pure  pharmacy,  and  while  re- 
specting to  the  uttermost  his  occupation  and 
training  as  an  apothecary,  he  must  neverthe- 
less reach  out  and  make  himself  successful  by 
the  use  of  every  commercial  art  that  he  can  de- 
cently call  into  serv^ice. 

Some  timid  souls  may  fear  that  I  am  preach- 
ing a  doctrine  of  heresy — that  I  am  urging  a 
course  which  means  the  destruction  of  all  pro- 
fessionalism in  pharmacy.  Far  from  it.  The 
able  business  man  in  our  calling  is  the  man 
who  develops  the  purely  professional  aspects  of 
his  occupation  just  as  shrewdly  as  he  grasps 
every  other  opportunity  and  makes  the  most  of 
it.  He  respects  pure  pharmacy  because  it  is 
after  all  the  foundation  of  his  calling.  But  as 
a  practical  man  he  respects  it  still  more  because 
it  contributes  to  his  success.  To  prove  this 
point  without  superfluous  argument  let  me  ask 
a  question  or  two:  Where  do  yt>\x  find  the 
largest,  the  best  organized,  the  best  equipped 
prescription  departments?  Where  do  you  find 
men  who  do  nothing  all  day  long  but  dispense 
prescriptions,  and  who  become  specialists  at 
the  work?    Isn't  it  in  the  big  city  stores  where 
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commercialism  is  pushed  to  the  Hmit,  and 
where  the  estabhshments  have  become  so  large 
and  so  successful  as  to  make  it  possible  to  or- 
ganize separate  prescription  departments  and 
conduct  them  as  they  should  be  conducted  ?  Is 
there  any  lack  of  sympathy  here  between  phar- 
macy and  business — between  profession  and 
trade  ?  Do  they  not  lie  down  together  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  does  not  one  help  the  other  ? 

A  PREDICTION. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  make  one  prediction. 
I  have  remarked  on  several  occasions  that  'our 
colleges  of  pharmacy  do  not  pay  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  commercial  training. 
I  want  to  go  farther  and  prophesy  that  50 
years  from  now,  if  not  before,  the  typical 
school  of  pharmacy  will  be  an  entirely  different 
institution  from  that  of  to-day.      It  will  no 


longer  give  students  the  notion  that  the  busi- 
ness side  of  pharmacy  is  beneath  their  consid- 
eration. It  will  frankly  recognize  the  pharma- 
cist as  a  business  man.  It  will  follow  the  lead 
of  the  universities,  with  their  elaborate  com- 
mercial courses,  and  will  devote  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  its  curriculum  to  commercial  sub- 
jects. It  will  necessarily  abandon  many  of  the 
superfluous  studies  that  are  now  deemed  essen- 
tial. In  short,  it  will  grapple  with  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist,  and  it  will  make  an 
earnest,  studious  and  systematic  effort  to  pre- 
pare the  druggist  for  the  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  his  business. 

To  state  the  case  still  more  succinctly:  The 
college  now  teaches  its  students  the  science  of 
pharmacy.  It  will  then  teach  them  to  run  a 
drug  store. 


COMMENT  ON  MR.  MASON'S  ADDRESS. 


MR.  Marshall's  reply. 

The  address  of  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mercial Section,  which  appears  in  this  issue,  should  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  the  members  interested  in  the 
proper  growth  of  the  retail  drug  trade  of  this  country, 
and  this  will  include,  it  may  be  said,  every  member  of 
the  Association,  for  upon  the  correct  and  fitting  de- 
velopment of  the  profession  depends  the  welfare,  not 
only  of  our  Association,  but  that  of  nearly  every  one  of 
its  members. 

What  Mr.  Mason  says  of  the  gradual  development 
of  the  profession  into  a  general  business  is  interesting, 
coming  from  the  source  it  does,  from  one  who  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  study  of  the  business 
for  years,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  magnifies  the  im- 
portance of  the  commercial  side  of  the  profession. 

The  corner-stone  and  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
profession  of  Pharmacy  is  scientific  education.  It  is 
that  education  which  gives  the  pharmacist  his  position 
in  the  world.  It  is  that  which,  while  not  making  him 
superior  to  his  fellow  men,  such  as  "the  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  the  candle-stick  maker,"  yet  causes  him  to  be 
more  respected  in  the  community,  as  a  man  of  superior 
education  is  always  esteemed  above  those  men  whose 
only  knowledge  is  of  common  things. 

Far  from  any  thought  that  any  one  class  is  better 
than  another,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  respect  of 
the  community  is  rendered  more  to  the  man  of  tech- 
nical training  than  it  is  to  those  the  practice  of  whose 
business  involves  no  special  education  or  training. 

No  one  will  deny  that  contention  of  Mr.  Mason  that 
to  sell  post-cards  is  as  "ethical"  as  to  prepare  prescrip- 
tions, providing  that  the  former  is  done  in  an  honorable 
way,  but  will  any  one  deny  that  the  latter  requires  more 
skill,  more  training,  more  education  than  the  former? 
It  may  be  just  as  ethical  to  shine  shoes,  providing  that 
the  shoe-shining  is  done  well  and  faithfully,  as  it  is  to 
make  a  perfect  pill  or  a  good  tincture,   but  will  Mr. 


Mason  suggest,  because  of  that,  that  the  druggist  should 
put  in  a  shoe-shining  department?  The  man  at  the 
barber's  chair  can  be  just  as  "ethical"  as  the  man 
trained  to  that  which  will  save  life,  alleviate  pain,  and 
relieve  suffering  mankind,  but  Mr.  Mason  would  prob- 
ably not  contend  for  that  reason — because  it  is  as  moral 
— that  druggists  should  open  tonsorial  departments. 

"Let  everjr  cobbler  stick  to  his  last,"  is  an  old  saying 
and  a  true  one.  Let  druggists  and  apothecaries  stick 
to  the  business  of  drugs,  and  not  enter  upon  other  fields 
with  which  they  are  unfamiliar  and  in  which  they  are 
untrained.  They  can  sell  coffee  and  tea  to  be  sure,  but 
if  they  give  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  coffee  and 
tea  business  they  are  neglecting  the  study  of  the  goods 
which  properly  belong  to  their  profession,  and  no  man 
can  become  expert  in  the  trades  of  druggist  and  of 
grocer  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Granted  that  there  is  not  prescription  business  for 
all  the  47,000  druggists  of  the  country,  are  there  not 
other  things  properly  belonging  to  his  profession  for 
the  druggist  to  do?  Do  not  such  things  lie  within  the 
proper  development  of  the  opportunities  knocking  at 
his  door?  There  are  many  unsolved  problems  of  chem- 
istry which  he  can  take  up  and  work  out,  without  in- 
vestigating questions  belonging  to  a  business  foreign  to 
him.  The  time  he  would  devote  to  ascertaining  the 
best  coffee  to  purchase,  the  best  source  of  supply  for 
postal  cards,  can  be  well  devoted  to  the  study  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  his  own  legitimate  business,  to  becom- 
ing a  master  of  the  profession  of  Pharmacy.  The 
tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  make  the  drug  store 
a  department  store,  and  for  it  to  sell  anything  which  can 
be  sold  profitably,  and  Mr.  Mason  thinks  that  that  is 
the  best  way  for  the  profession  to  develop.  But  with 
all  those  who  have  higher  aspirations  for  the  business 
or  the  profession  of  Pharmacy,  we  believe  that  the 
time  is  coming,  and  that  it  is  close  at  hand,  when  these 
things  which  many  think  degrading  and  inimical  to  the 
true  advancement  of  the  profession  of  Pharmacy  will 
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pass  away  and,  like  the  Phoenix,  rising  with  enriched 
and  renewed  plumage  from  its  ashes.  Pharmacy  will 
have  a  renaissance  in  which  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacists 
will  be  again  held  in  esteem,  and  in  which  Pharmacists 
will  bear  an  ethical  and  honorable  part. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  to  the  side  of  the 
degradation  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  backward  swing 
must  be  just  as  far.  Let  us  all  labor  to  lift  Pharmacy. 
Let  its  followers  leave  the  lunch-counter  to  restaurants, 
the  other  parasitic  growths  to  the  businesses  to  which 
they  properly  belong,  and  let  us  strive  to  be  Pharma- 
cists in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  ethics,  of  morals,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  expediency.  Is  it  advisable  to  lower  the 
morale  of  a  profession  because  there  is  "a  dollar  in  it?" 
If  you  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative  you  take 
all  the  nobility  out  of  life,  and  make  it  simply  a  ques- 
tion of.  How  much  lucre  can  I  win?  Facilis  est 
descensus  Averni,  and  from  one  step  to  another  we  may 


descend,  justifying  each  lowering  of  ttic  ttandafdi,  be- 
cause we  justify  our  way  as  we  proceed  along  the 
downward  path. 

Pharmacy  has  been  led  astray.  Like  the  Jews  of 
old,  some  of  its  people  have  set  up  a  goMcn  calf  to 
worship,  and  a  Moses  is  needed  to  lead  then  back  again 
to  better,  higher,  if  not  more  ethical  practices.— An  edi- 
torial by  E.  C.  Marshall  in  the  Journal  of  thf  Amtri- 
can  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

MR.   mason's  REJOINOCS. 

Waiving  all  references  to  shoe-shining  departments 
and  tonsorial  parlors,  which  beg  the  question,  Mr. 
Marshall's  editorial  is  as  6ne  a  specimen  as  one  could 
ask  for  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  old-school  phama- 
cist.  My  whole  address  was  a  protest  against  this  very 
philosophy— against  the  position  of  Mr.  Marshall  and 
others  like  him  who  can  see  good  only  in  the  past,  and 
who  cannot  or  will  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  present. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

AND  ITS  NEW  LIQUOR  LAW 


[Ever  since  the  present  temperance  movement  began 
sweeping  over  the  countr>^  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and 
State  after  State,  and  section  after  section,  voted  in 
favor  of  prohibition,  an  unusual  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  druggist.  Consumers  of  liquor, 
denied  the  privilege  of  getting  their  potions  elsewhere, 
have  besieged  the  druggist  to  supply  them.  In  some 
cases  the  druggist  has  yielded  and  it  has  resulted  in 
giving  pharmacy  a  black  eye  in  a  number  of  districts 
throughout  the  country-.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
drug  trade  has  in  many  cases  grappled  earnestly  with 
the  problem  and  worked  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
curtailing  the  sale  of  liquor  in  drug  stores,  so  that 
pharmacists  would  no  longer  be  subjected  to  this  un- 
natural pressure.  The  situation  in  West  Virginia  has 
been  particularly  interesting,  and  the  Bulletin  is 
pleased  to  be  able  to  present  this  month  an  article  on 
the  new  liquor  law  in  that  State  from  a  well-known 
druggist.  Mr.  Young  begins  his  contribution  by  point- 
ing out  an  error  in  an  editorial  note  of  ours  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  this  journal. — The  Editors.] 

I  note  on  page  401  of  the  October  issue  of 
the  BuLLETix  OF  Pharmacy  the  remarks  of 
the  editor  concerning  the  sale  of  spirituous 
hquors  by  druggists  in  West  Virginia.  You 
have  evidently  been  misinformed  regarding 
some  features  of  our  present  law,  and  as  the 
act  is  so  unusual  and  so  dcastic,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
it  is  and  receiving  some  comment  upon  it. 

You  are  correct  in  your  statement  that  a 
prescription  is  required  from  a  reputable  pliy- 


By  G.  O.  YOUNG 

sician,  who  must  make  a  personal  examination 
of  the  patient  and  must  keep  a  record  showing 
what  disease  the  patient  is  being  treated  for, 
etc.  But  this  applies  only  to  the  sale  of  alcohol. 
It  is  now  unlawful  for  a  druggist  to  have  in  or 
about  the  drug  store,  or  premises  connected 
with  a  drug  store,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind.  He  cannot  even 
carry  malt  extracts.  Wine,  however,  can  be 
sold  for  sacramental  purposes,  the  purchaser 
being  required  to  make  affidavit  to  that  effect. 
Alcohol,  which  may  be  used  for  general  phar- 
maceutical purposes  in  the  store,  can  be  sup- 
plied upon  the  prescription  of  a  physician  under 
the  restrictions  previously  referred  to.  It  may 
be  sold  for  mechanical  purposes  to  any  person 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  is  of  tem- 
perate habits,  and  who  upon  purchasing  fills 
out  a  blank  making  a  statement  to  this  effect, 
and  also  stating  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  the  person  represented. 

ALL  PURCHASES  MUST  BE  SWORN  TO. 

This  statement  must  be  sworn  to  and  signed 
by  the  purchaser  and  also  by  the  druggist  or 
registered  pharmacist  in  charge.  The  druggist, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  is  empowered  to 
administer  the  oath. 

Such  prescriptions  ;.v ...  j..... .  ;cians,  together 

with  the  affidavits  by  purchasers,  must  be  pre- 
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served  for  inspection  by  proper  officials.  Two 
records  are  required,  also;  one  being  of  the 
sales  of  alcohol  on  physicians'  prescriptions, 
and  the  other  a  record  of  sales  made  upon 
affidavit. 

The  laws  which  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years  have  required  that  spirituous 
liquors  be  sold  only  upon  the  prescription  of  a 
reputable  physician.  These  laws  have  been  en- 
forced in  a  very  strict  manner,  and  were  gen- 
erally observed  by  nearly  all  of  the  pharmacists 
of  the  State,  although  there  were  occasional 
instances  where  the  practice  was  abused  both 
by  pharmacist  and  physician. 

The  druggists  of  this  State  decided  that  if 
they  took  the  initiative  in  securing  the  enact- 
ment of  a  more  stringent  law  concerning  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  drug  stores  they  would  not 
only  receive  public  credit  for  so  doing,  but 
would  be  enabled  to  have  passed  a  law  that 
would  be  both  practical  and  desirable. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Before  the  amendment  for  State-wide  prohi- 
bition was  voted  on,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  that  in 
the  event  of  the  carrying  of  the  prohibition 
amendment,  the  association  would  employ  an 
attorney  to  draft  a  bill  to  be  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  our  next  legislature,  making  it 
illegal  for  druggists  to  supply  spirituous  liquors 
in  any  manner,  whether  on  a  prescription  or 
not.  The  aim  was  to  get  rid  of  this  objection- 
able business  altogether. 

The  amendment  was  carried  soon 'afterward, 
an  attorney  employed,  and  a  bill  presented. 
But  it  never  got  any  farther  than  the  lower 
house.  It  was  side-tracked  there  for  a  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  temperance  workers,  which,  so 
far  as  the  sales  of  spirits  in  drug  stores  was 
concerned,  was  written  exactly  like  the  drug- 
gists' bill,  but  was  made  to  cover  the  entire 
field,  a  matter  in  which  we,  of  course,  were 
not  interested.  As  a  result  the  druggists  got 
very  little  credit  for  the  action  which  they  had 
taken. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  physician  cannot 
purchase  even  a  single  ounce  of  alcohol  from 
a  druggist  except  upon  an  affidavit  as  to  the 
purpose  it  is  intended  for,  and  while  this  has 
met  with  strong  objections  from  the  medical 
profession,  and  while  it  causes  some  incon- 
venience to  the  druggists,  no  serious  objection 
has  been  made  to  this  feature  of  the  law  by  the 
druggists  themselves. 


PHYSICIANS  MUST  APPEAR  IN  PERSON. 

An  affidavit  must  be  made  in  the  coimty 
where  the  sale  is  made,  and  a  physician  living 
across  a  county  line  (there  are  some  few  coun- 
ties in  West  Virginia  which  have  no  drug 
stores  located  within  their  borders),  must 
appear  in  person  in  order  to  secure  alcohol  for 
professional  use.  An  opinion  prevails  that  the 
law  should  be  amended  so  that  an  affidavit 
made  before  a  notary,  when  sent  with  the  doc- 
tor's order,  may  be  filled  in  any  county  in  the 
State. 

It  is  illegal  for  a  railroad  or  express  com- 
pany to  ship  alcohol,  or  any  spirituous  liquor, 
from  one  point  to  another  within  the  State, 
and  persons  securing  alcohol  either  on  affidavit 
or  upon  prescription,  must  carry  it,  or  have  it 
carried  in  some  other  manner.  This  is  an 
extreme  inconvenience  to  people  residing  in 
rural  districts. 

Prescriptions  received  which  have  spirituous 
liquors  in  combination  with  other  medicinal 
substances  must  be  refused,  as,  for  instance, 
an  expectorant  in  which  Jamaica  rum  might  be 
prescribed  in  combination.  It  is  illegal  to  have 
any  spirits  on  the  premises.  This  is  regarded 
as  an  objection  by  some  who  think  that  a  very 
limited  amount  of  spirits  should  be  kept,  under 
proper  restrictions,  in  drug  stores  for  use  in 
combination  with  other  medicinal  agents.  Yet 
there  are  many  other  druggists  who  are  satis- 
field  with  the  present  law  in  this  respect  and 
are  willing  to  pass  up  such  prescriptions  rather 
than  to  be  bothered  with  small  quantities  in 
their  stores. 

SOME   DRASTIC    RESTRICTIONS. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  shipment  of  alcohol  a 
druggist,  or  if  a  partnership  firm,  a  member  of 
the  firm,  or  if  a  corporation,  an  officer  of  the 
corporation,  must  appear  at  the  freight  depot  in 
person  and  sign  a  record  to  be  kept  by  the 
railroad  companies,  before  the  alcohol  can  be 
delivered.  This  has  caused  great  inconvenience 
in  some  instances  where  drug  stores  are  owned 
by  single  individuals.  An  authorized  represen- 
tative, or  even  a  registered  pharmacist  in  the 
employ  of  such  a  druggist,  cannot  appear  and 
sign  such  records  in  the  absence  or  sickness  of 
the  druggist.  This  is  a  very  serious  objection 
and  should  receive  attention  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature. 

In  addition,  the  Commisisoner  of  Prohibi- 
tion has  made  some  very  drastic  rulings  regu- 
lating the  enforcement  of  the  law.    One  is  that 
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claret-flavored  soda  water  cannot  be  sold  at 
fountains,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  drink 
as  served  contains  less  than  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent  of  alcohol.  The  commissioner's  ruling 
is  that  the  beverage  originates  from  claret  wine, 


which   is  an   alcoholic   drink    rrinf:Hnini'   nTwiir 

eight  per  cent  of  alcohol 

Neither  Beef,  Iron  ami  \\  inc  nor  Jamaica 
ginger  can  be  sold  or  kept  for  sale  by  druggists 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


EQUIPPING  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT 


Fifth  Paper 

There  is  no  reason  why  prescriptions  could 
not  be  accurately  and  painstakingly  com- 
pounded in  an  untidy  prescription  room — but 
if  the  general  public  were  to  be  taken  "behind 
the  scenes,"  we  fear  that  some  of  them  would 
have  their  doubts. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  public,  which  is  prone 
to  judge  very  largely  by  appearances. 

Could  these  people  catch  sight  of  a  littered 


By  F.  STANDISH 

tions,  especially  if  he  can  see  no  advantage  to 
his  business  from  the  change. 

But  there  is  an  advantage  in  an  up-to-date, 
well-arranged  prescription  room;  in  fact  more 
than  one  advantage.  It  can  be  made  to  save 
time  and  money  for  the  druggist.  Properly 
handled  it  can  be  made  to  serve  as  an  adver- 
tisement for  his  store. 

Much  depends  on  the  equipment  and  the  ar- 
rangement.    The  prescription  department,  to 


The  arrangement  of  the  compounding  room  of  the  Fred  Glass  Drtur  Co..  Petoskey.  Mich..  faciUUtes  the  rai>ld  ^9«Mir 


workboard,  clearly  showing  the  traces  of  the 
chemist's  work,  covered  with  dust,  half -empty 
bottles  and  trash,  the  corners  of  the  room 
filled  with  waste  paper  and  broken  bottles — 
they  would  surely  wonder  how  any  good  thing 
could  come  from  such  a  place. 

If  the  druggist  himself  can  stand  the  dis- 
order and  dirt  he  may  think  there  is  no  very 
good  reason  for  changing  the  existing  condi- 


contribute  to  the  general  working  efficiency  of 
the  store,  should  be  "shipshape ;"  a     * 
everything  and  everything  in  its  plac. 

The  fixtures  need  not,  of  courst 
expensive  a  design  as  those  used  for  display  m 
the  salesroom,  where  the  floor-cases  and  wall- 
cases  must  possess  an  intrinsic  attractiveness  to 
act  as  "silent  salesmen." 

But  thev  must  be  convenient.     They  must 
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put  as  many  articles  as  possible  within  easy 
reach  of  the  clerk. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION, 

Probably  no  two  druggists  would  arrange 
this  department  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The 
different  sizes  and  shapes  of  rooms  prevent 
this.  However,  the  use  of  a  combination 
workboard  and  prescription  partition  is  very 
common. 

These  workboards  are  ordinarily  about  38 
inches  high,  and  from  24  to  28  inches  wide. 
Usually  there  are  either  one  or  two  tiers  of 
drawers  underneath  this  workboard,  with  three 


ing  the  shelves  spaced  the  right  distances  from 
each  other  for  storing  bottles.  This  shelving 
is  sometimes  provided  with  a  poison  cabinet 
about  18  inches  square,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  the  center  section.  This  is  labeled 
"Poison"  in  gold  letters,  and  is  fitted  with  lock 
and  key. 

The  top  of  the  workboard  itself  is  usually 
furnished  in  the  natural  wood  color.  To  facili- 
tate cleaning,  this  top  is  oiled  rather  than 
varnished. 

Oilcloth  has  sometimes  been  used  for  cover- 
ing the  workboard,  but  unless  new  oilcloth  is 


In  the  store  of  James  A.  Hunter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  shelf  bottles  are  in  the  front  store  in  close  proximity  to  the  prescription  room. 


or  four  drawers  about  4  inches  high  just  be- 
low the  top  of  the  board.  These  shallow 
drawers  are  divided  into  compartments  for 
corks,  bottles,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  space  between  the  two  tiers 
of  larger  drawers  at  the  sides  is  left  open ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  fitted  with  cupboard  compart- 
ments, the  doors  opening  outward.  Very  fre- 
quently the  top  is  supplied  with  a  label  desk 
which  has  a  slanting  top  and  a  drawer  for 
labels.  This  is  a  convenient  arrangement,  the 
labels  being  right  at  the  clerk's  hand. 

The  space  between  the  tops  of  the  work- 
board  and  of  the  prescription  partition  can 
very  conveniently  be  fitted  with  shelving  hav- 


frequently  supplied,  it  is  a  shabby  looking  af- 
fair with  its  stains,  worn-out  spots  and  discol- 
orations. 

The  wall  spaces  can  be  used  for  shelving. 
This  may  be  built  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
but  a  convenient  arrangement  is  to  have  it  .start 
from  a  ledge  which  projects  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  beyond  the  shelving.  The  space 
under  the  ledge  is  devoted  to  cupboard  com- 
partments. The  ledge  itself  is  very  convenient 
for  setting  things  on. 

MANY  VARIETIES  OF  CASES. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  prescription 
cases  to  be  obtained  with  differing  combina- 
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tions  of  shelves,  compartments,  and  drawers. 
The  stock  in  these  cases  can  be  indexed  so  that 
any  article  may  be  instantly  located. 

Where  the  wall  space  is  already  taken  up  by 
shelving,  etc.,  a  convenient  style  of  cabinet  may 
be  installed  which  has  drawers  on  each  side,  so 
that  it  can  stand  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
This  has  the  usual  little  compartments  divided 
for  pills,  tablets,  corks,  etc.  Each  drawer 
should  be  provided  with  a  combination  drawer- 
pull  and  label-holder,  so  that  the  contents  may 
be  determined  at  a  glance. 

It  is  not  necessarv  that  the  finish  on  these 


devices,  it  is  well  to  plan  that  the  partition  be- 
tween the  front  and  back  store  be  provided 
with  a  little  opening  so  that  prepared  pre- 
scriptions may  be  handed  through.  This  saves 
the  clerk  innumerable  trips  back  and  forth. 

Each  druggist  has  his  own  problems  to  solve 
in  outfitting  the  prescription  room.  Usually 
he  has  very  little  space  to  spare.  One  druggist 
who  had  only  a  rather  small  room  at  his  dis- 
posal, had  a  long  narrow  space  under  a  stair- 
way which  was  of  no  particular  value  to  him. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  fitting  this  space  up 
with  shelvini::  and  lighting  it  with  electricity. 


O.  L.  Meyer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  advertises  his  prescription  department  by  means  of  a  prominent  si^n  placed  on  one  of  his  « indow*. 


cabinets  and  shelvings  should  be  of  the  same 
high  grade  as  the  salesroom  fixtures,  but  they 
should  be  good  enough  to  wear  well.  White 
enamel  finish  is  always  attractive  and  gives  an 
impression  of  sanitation  and  cleanliness.  A 
good  enamel  finish  is  very  expensive,  but  for 
the  prescription  room  white  paint  is  just  as 
good,  providing  the  fixtures  are  kept  clean. 

An  important  article  of  equipment  for  the 
prescription  department  is  the  refrigerator  for 
the  biological  products.  These  ice-bo.xes  are 
usually  white,  and  when  the  other  fixtures  are 
also  finished  in  white,  the  entire  effect  is  very 
attractive. 

In  considering  conveniences  and  time-saving 


He  used  this  shelving  as  a  storage  place  for 
galenical  preparations,  and  his  clerks  came  to 
call  it  "Galenical  Alley,"  but  for  him  it  solved 
the  question  of  additional  space. 

AN  OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY  STORE. 

One  of  the  most  unique  drug  stores  in  the 
entire  country  is  located  in  a  Western  city.  It 
has  no  floor  cases.  All  that  can  be  seen  upon 
entering  the  store  is  row  after  row  of  tiny  glass 
knobs  on  little  wood-paneled  doors.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  the  kind  of  store  except  a 
sign  in  the  window  to  the  effect  that  prescrip- 
tions are  accurately  filled.  When  one  of  these 
little  doors  is  opened  it  discloses  a  compart- 
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ment  containing  three  or  four  bottles.  Each 
compartment  is  made  just  exactly  the  right  size 
to  contain  bottles  of  a  certain  dimension. 

The  whole  store  is  very  small,  but  it  gives 
an  impression  of  technical  perfection  that  is 
decidedly  striking.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that 
the  proprietor  of  this  singular  shop  has  another 
store  in  which  are  to  be  found  all  the  side-lines 
ever  dreamed  of,  including  a  most  up-to-date 
soda  fountain  and  luncheonette. 

While  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  most 
druggists  to  equip  a  separate  store  for  their 
prescription  department,  many  of  them  could 
improve  their  present  arrangements  and  fix- 
tures with  profit.  Usually  the  druggist  needs 
no  argument  to  see  that  fine  display  fixtures 
will  increase  trade,  but  he  sometinjes  fails  to 
see  how  investing  in  better  equipment  for  the 
back  room,  where  the  public  never  enters,  is 
going  to  help  him  make  more  money. 


Why  not  let  the  public  see  that  part  of  the 
establishment  occasionally?  One  druggist  did. 
When  he  opened  up  a  new  store  he  invited  by 
personal  letters  all  the  women  in  his  neighbor- 
hood to  inspect  the  store  from  the  front  door 
to  the  rear.  They  came.  He  welcomed  them, 
and  showed  how  he  kept  all  drugs  protected 
from  the  dust;  explained  to  them  how  he  in- 
sured accuracy  in  filling  prescriptions.  By 
appealing  to  the  good  housekeeping  instinct  in 
these  women  he  won  their  confidence  and,  inci- 
dentally, won  for  himself  the  biggest  prescrip- 
tion business  in  his  city. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  a  clean,  orderly 
and  convenient  compounding  room  is  the  ef- 
fect it  has  upon  the  clerks.  It  causes  them  to 
take  a  greater  pride  in  the  store,  keeps  them  up 
to  the  mark  in  efficiency,  and  prevents  them 
from  falling  into  habits  of  indolence  and 
slackness. 


TAis  completes  a  series  of  five  articles  by  Mr.  Slandish  on  drug-store  equipment.     Would  you  care  to  have 
the  series  continued  ?    If  so,  what  subjects  would  you  propose  ? 


A  DRUGGIST  MAKES  HIS 

OWN  FIXTURES  AND  SHOW-CASES 


It  often  becomes  a  rebus  just  how  far  one 
can  expand  his  accumulated  capital.  A  young 
man  starting  a  drug  store  is  not  often  over- 
burdened with  that  very  necessary  material. 

Now,  very  naturally,  fine  fixtures  go  far 
toward  rounding  off  that  traditional  re- 
splendence due  a  drug  store.  But  what  if  the 
aforesaid  capital  be  so  small  in  general  pro- 
portions that  nothing  very  elegant  can  be 
indulged  in  in  the  way  of  elaborate  trimmings? 
Would  it  not  be  well,  then,  to  do  a  little  solemn 
thinking  ? 

Without  wandering  too  far  around  the  cir- 
cumference, let  it  be  stated  bluntly  that  what  is 
to  follow  represents  the  writer's  somewhat 
hurried  excursion  into  the  realm  of  fixture- 
making.  These  structures  are  composed  of 
nothing  more  or  less  than  No.  1  pine  lumber, 
screws  (no  nails),  stain,  and  glass — the  latter 
used  in  the  show-cases.  They  may  be  altered, 
reestablished,  or  counter-arranged  to  meet  re- 
quirements or  suit  the  individual  taste. 


By  GEORGE  GAYLESPIA  PRICE 

Absolutely  they  are  not  expensive.  The 
complete  set,  consisting  of  four  cases,  four  wall 
cupboards,  wrapping  counter,  bench,  dispens- 
ing case,  and  two  globe  hangers  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  total  a  cost  exceeding 
$100  ;  and  it  is  not  what  might  be  termed  gross 
exaggeration  to  say  that  with  proper  manage- 
ment these  figures  can  be  a  little  better  than  cut 
in  two  in  the  middle. 

The  writer  (also  the  cabinet-maker)  erected 
the  set  enumerated  in  six  days'  time.  Any 
bonehead  can  do  it,  provided  he  has  the  urgent 
inclination  and  is  pushed  on  by  the  gnawing 
condition  of  necessity. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  fixtures  are  some- 
what original  in  design.  Grant  it.  But  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  that.  The  test  is  appear- 
ance ;  and  in  the  language  of  the  day,  they  look 
"good."  Why  not?  They  are  symmetrical, 
well  made,  well  finished. 

Take  a  show-case,  for  instance,  a  cut  of 
which  is  herewith  presented.     A  little  out  of 
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the  ordinary,  possibly.  But  it  answers  the  conforms  as  nearly  as  possible  to  mission  style, 
purpose.  And  its  cost  may  be  summarized  as  which  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  work.  The 
follows:  glass  i^  luld   in  the  show-cases  by   »4-inch 

49  sq.  ft.  of  lumber,  at  $35  per  M $1.72 

50  feet  J4-i"ch  molding,  at  J^c  per  ft 25 

Screws,  stain,  and  hinges 6.S 

Glass   J.OO 

Total   $4.62 

Again,  there  is  a  section  of  wall  shelving. 
In  this  there  are  97  square  feet  of  a  good  grade 
of  pine  lumber  and   12   feet  of  quarter-inch 


The  prescription  case. 

molding.  The  former  cost  $3.40,  the  latter 
six  cents.  Add  to  this  fifty  cents  for  screws, 
stain,  and  hinges,  and  the  total  cost  misses, 
slightly,  four  dollars;  $3.96,  to  be  exact. 

The  most  difficult  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  dis- 
pensing, or  prescription,  case.  This  is  also  12 
feet  long;  and  it  contains  :'34  feet  of  lumber. 

The  lumber  cost  $-4.69,  and  forty  cents' 
worth  of  screws  and  stain  were  used,  making 
a  total  of  $5.09. 

The  illustrations  will  show  that  everything 


A  section  of  wall  flztorea. 


molding,   tacked   with  small  brads,  and   the 
handles  on  the  doors  are  made  of  wood  and 


I 


m 


A  show-oMe. 


I 


i 


screwed  on  from  the  inside.    Lastly,  let 
be  stated  that  there  isn't  a  nail  to  be 

the  entire  outfit. 


it  again 
used  in 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


PEARSON'S    "PILLS    AND   PIRACY." 

To  the  Editors: 

That  Pearson's  article  entitled  "Pills  and 
Piracy"  affords  another  striking  justification 
for  the  remark  once  made  by  Josh  Billings: 
"It  is  better  to  know  nothing  at  all  than  to 
know  so  many  things  that  ain't  so." 

The  author,  whoever  he  is,  probably  needed 
the  money  and  figured  that  he  could  land  it 
by  writing  on  a  subject  that  he  knew  a  little 
less  about  than  the  general  public  ought  to 
know. 

Bill's  friend  (and  I  can't  say  that  I  admire 
Bill's  taste)  must  have  noticed  that  all  drug- 
gists are  wealthy ;  literally  wallowing  in  plenty. 
The  rich  are  always  targets  for  abuse. 

Now  I  wonder  if  Bill  and  his  friend  ever 
paused  to  consider  that  there  are  more  than 
6000  drugs  in  the  U.  S.  PharmacopcEia,  and 
that  in  this  number  there  are  hundreds  of 
dangerous  and  deadly  poisons,  and  that  some 
little  knowledge  is  required  in  the  matter  of 
discriminating  between,  as  well  as  in  handling, 
these  drugs?  Because  of  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  articles  which  constitute  a  drug  stock 
it  is  necessary  for  a  druggist  to  invest  real 
money  in  things  that  are  not  called  for  as  fre- 
quently as  sugar,  coffee,  flour,  and  stove  polish. 
Is  either  Bill  or  his  friend  fool  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  these  things  will  be  sold  at  an  or- 
dinary merchandise  profit? 

The  prescriptions  which  appear  in  the  article 
under  discussion  were  very  carefully  made  up 
by  some  one  with  just  enough  knowledge  of 
drugs  to  make  him  think  he  knew  it  all.  Great 
care  was  exercised  to  pick  out  a  bunch  of  cheap 
ingredients.  The  list  makes  a  druggist  smile, 
it  is  so  glaringly  false  and  misleading.  Doctors 
don't  prescribe  these  simple  things  very  often ; 
and  if  they  did,  let  me  inform  Bill  that  the 
Cincinnati  druggist  who  gave  him  six  ounces 
of  chalk  mixture  for  25  cents  is  a  rank  cutter, 
and  the  statement  that  it  cost  "about  a  cent"  is 
a  fair  sample  of  what  Bill's  friend  don't  know 


about  the  prescription  business.  The  "upper 
West  Side  druggist.  New  York,"  who  charges 
60  cents  for  one  half-pint  of  infusion  of  buchu, 
called  for  10  cents  less  than  the  "tea"  is  worth. 
This  druggist  evidently  did  not  know  the 
present  price  of  buchu. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prescriptions 
and  purchases  of  Bill  and  his  friend  are  not 
specimens  of  the  every-day  drug  business. 
Such  prescriptions  are  getting  to  be  very  rare 
indeed,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  doctor 
nowadays  has  the  not  altogether  commendable 
habit  of  calling  for  preparations  which  are 
dangerously  close  to  the  patent  medicine  line. 
On  these  there  is  very  little  profit. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  some  druggists  have 
more  or  less  shady  reputations,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  in  some  cases  it  is  deserved.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  great  many  men  who  follow  the  high 
calling  of  pharmacy  and  whose  characters  and 
reputations  compare  favorably  with  arij  ,^et  of 
men  in  any  business  or  profession.  'Very 
naturally  such  men  resent  the  attack  of  some 
cheap  would-be  writer,  to  whom  there  is  noth- 
ing sacred,  and  who  will  put  his  pen  to  any  use 
that  will  serve  his  end — getting  a  living  with- 
out rendering  any  real  service  for  it. 

W.  Scott  Samuel. 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 


QUICKLY-MADE  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

To  the  Editors : 

As  many  druggists  have  their  advertisements 
thrown  on  the  screens  at  local  "movies,"  a 
quick  method  for  making  effective  advertising 
slides  may  not  come  amiss. 

Secure  from  a  dealer  in  photographic  sup- 
plies a  dozen  cover-glasses  for  lantern  slides. 
Bind  tlfe  edges  of  each  glass  with  one  inch 
adhesive  tape  in  such  a  manner  that  a  binding 
one-half  inch  in  width  on  both  sides  of  the 
glass  results.  Next  mix  a  small  amount  of 
finely  ground  whiting  with  water  to  a  cream- 
like consistency  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  muci- 
lage. Paint  this  mixture  evenly  on  the  glass  by 
means  of  a  soft  brush.  When  dry  write  the 
desired  advertisement  with  a  sharp-pointed 
pencil,  using  enough  pressure  to  cut  down  to 
the  clear  glass.  When  thrown  on  the  screen 
the  result  is  white  letters  on  a  dark  back- 
ground. 
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As  it  requires  but  a  few  moments  to  make 
one  of  these  signs,  a  new  ad.  may  be  shown 
each  nis^ht  with  but  httle  trouble.  A  (lain]) 
cloth  will  cjuickly  clean  the  glass. 

If  the  surface  rul)s  off  in  handling,  cover 
with  another  glass,  holding  it  in  place  by  the 
aid  of  a  couple  of  paper-cHps.  The  mucilage  is 
employed  to  make  the  composition  less  likely 
to  rub  off.  However,  if  too  much  of  it  is  used. 
it  is  dilTicult  for  the  pencil  to  cut  through  the 
coating.  S.  S.  Ellis. 

Serqeant   Bluflf,   Iowa. 


WHAT  PRICE? 

To  the  Editors : 

Will  you  kindly  publish  the  following  pre- 
scription in  the  Bulletin  and  ask  your  readers 
what  they  would  charge  for  it?  My  price  was 
$1.00.  The  customer  "kicked;"  said  he  had 
been  getting  it  filled  for  50  cents.     Here  it  is: 

Svapnia 1  J/j  grains. 

Cod.  phos 2  grains. 

Make  twelve  powders,  each  containing  the  above. 

Svapnia  at  the  old  price  is  worth  $1.63  for 
3/2  ounce.  Codeine  phosphate  is  quoted  at  the 
time  this  is  written  at  $1.04  for  %  ounce. 
Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis  for  computation, 
18  grains  of  the  former  would  cost  13  cents, 
and  24  grains  of  the  latter  w-ould  cost  48  cents. 
This  makes  60  cents.  Add  to  this  10  per  cent 
on  account  of  change  from  avoirdupois  to 
apothecaries'  weight,  and  we  get  6G  cents. 
For  box,  label,  etc.,  add  another  cent.  This 
makes  a  total  of  67  cents. 

Is  a  dollar  too  much  ?  E.  E.  Moore. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

[Here  is  a  typical  case  of  the  troubles  of  a  pre- 
scriptionist.  Shall  rules  be  adhered  to  and  a  legitimate 
profit  charged?  Or  shall  the  prescription  be  com- 
pounded for  cost  or  less  through  fear  of  losing  a  cus- 
tomer? What  do  our  readers  think?  Is  a  dollar  for 
12  powders  too  much?  Let  us  have  a  generous  re- 
sponse.— The  Editors.] 


TO  BE  SENT  DIRECT. 

To  the  Editors: 

As  a  small  contribution  to  the  contention 
that  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction,  I  want  to  re- 
cite a  recent  transaction  with  one  of  my  job- 
bers. So  far  as  I  know,  the  incident  has  never 
been  made  use  of  by  Artemus  Ward,  George 
Ade,  or  Frank  Farrington. 


I  am  located  in  a  liitle  college  : 
1'    which  is  extremely  difficult  except 
plane.    As  a  consetjuenc'       '      len  arc  a 
as  druggists'  holidays,      i  e  in  :m 

I  mailed  last  week  I  includeci 

"1/12  doz.  Salesman  every  thirty  tlay.s. 

When  the  invoice  came,  a  nuinlur  <.f  itini^ 
were  marked  "short,"  and  ther« 
such  notations  as  "unobtainable  m  llic  ciiy," 
"please  re-order,"  etc.  The  salesman  item 
was  treated  as  follows:  "1/12  doz.  Salesman 
every  thirty  days.  Upon  receipt  of  manufac- 
turer's   address.    wi>    shnll    b»-    nlinscd    to   hnvc 

forwarded  direct 

Even  the  chirograpliy  was  a*.  .>«>lcnin  look- 
ing as  a  verse  from  Gray's  Klegy.  A  i>ar{  <.f 
the  irony  of  the  thing  lies  in  the  fact  th;. 
of  the  large  pharmaceutical  houses  carried  n»c 
on  its  pay-roll  for  ten  yt>-trN  iind.r  tlu-  di-siu- 
nation  of  "Salesman." 

X()!<M.\  \       I        .^'      li   1..:     . 

New  W  ilmington,  I'cnna. 


"PILE   CARTRIDGES"— A  NEW   ONE! 

To  the  Editors: 

The  accompanying  letter,  received  not  long 
ago  in  the  regular  conduct  of  busine^" 


mav 


L 


D> 


prove  of  passing  amusement  to  the  readers  of 
your  excellent  journal.  I  greatly  enjoy  read- 
ing similar  communications  in  your  pages. 

J.  S.  Reymond. 


I  had  rather  lose  my  dinner  than  miss  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  every  month  I 
learn  something  from  every  issue. 

vT  »  IK       T ,  B.  F.  Herman. 

Natalbany,  La. 

Your  paper  is  growing  better  with  every  is- 
sue, and  the  daiggist  who  doesn't  subscribe  to 
it  is  far  behind  the  times.        L.  J.  Lanvton. 

Wabana.  BcU  Island.  Ncwfoundtand. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


A  Special  Cigar  Display.— 

National  Cigar  Day,  on  October  12  of  this  year,  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  Alf  Whitworth,  of  Deer  Lodge, 
Mont,  to  run  a  window  display  devoted  to  Tampa  Cuba 
cigars. 

American  flags,  helping  to  carry  out  the  national 
idea,  served  as  a  background  for  the  trim.  Boxes  and 
cans  of  the  cigars  were  arranged  around  the  floor  of 
the  window  in  such  a  way  that  the  passer-by  could  ob- 
tain a  good   view  of  the  different  varieties.     Several 


placards  called  attention  to  the  different  kinds  of  smokes 
displayed. 

The  sign  in  the  middle  background  rea^s :  "National 
Cigar  Day,  October  12.  Try  a  real  cigar — Tampa  Cuba ; 
5  cents  to  25  cents." 

Mr.  Whitworth  also  made  use  of  a  package  enclosure 
containing,  besides  an  advertisement  of  Tampa  Cuba 
cigars,  the  following  tribute  to  tobacco: 

"These  leaves  make  friends  and  celebrate  with  gentle  rites  the 
vows  of  peace.  They  have  given  consolation  to  the  world.  They 
are  the  companions  of  the  lonely,  the  friends  of  the  imprisoned, 
of  the  exile,  of  workers  in  mines,  of  fellers  of  forests,  of  sailors 
on  the  deep  seas.  They  are  the  givers  of  strength  and  calm  to 
the  vexed  and  wearied  minds  of  those  who  build  with  thought 
and  brain  the  temples  of  the  soul.  They  tell  of  hope  and  rest. 
They  smooth  the  wrinkled  brows  of  care;  drive  fear  and  strange, 
misshapen  dreads  from  out  the  mind,  and  fill  the  heart  with  rest 
and  peace.  Within  their  magic  warp  and  woof  some  potent,  gra- 
cious spell  imprisoned  lies,  that,  when  released  by  fire,  doth 
softly  steal  within  the  fortress  of  the  brain  and  bind  in  sleep  the 
captured  sentinels  of  care  and  grief.  These  leaves  are  the  friends 
of  the  fireside,  and  their  smoke-like  incense  rises  from  myriads 
of  happy  homes.     Cuba  is  the  smile  of  the  sea." 

Enthusiasm,  the  King  Salesman. — 

Time  after  time  a  prospective  customer  leaves  an 
article  at  which  he  has  been  looking  because  the 
lackadaisical  attiude  of  the  clerk,  displaying  the  mer- 
chandise, gives  rise  to  the  impression  that  the  clerk  him- 
self has  no  confidence  in  the  goods. 


"You  can't  do  yourself  justice  as  a  salesman  unless 
you're  in  love  with  the  goods  you're  hired  to  sell,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  G.  and  F.  Monthly. 

"  'I'm  working  for  the  best  people  on  earth,'  ex- 
claimed a  salesman  the  other  day,  'and  the  nice  thing 
about  them  is  that  they  handle  the  kind  of  merchan- 
dise a  fellow  can  crack  up  to  the  skies  without  having 
his  conscience  bother  him.' 

"Later  the  proprietor  was  asked  what  kind  of  a 
salesman  this  chap  was. 

"  'Best  I  ever  had,'  was  the  reply.  'He  can  sell  more 
goods  and  sell  them  easier  than  any  other  two  clerks 
in  the  store,  and  you  never  hear  him  kicking  about  any- 
thing. He  doesn't  know  it  yet,  but  I'm  breaking  him  in 
on  some  of  my  work  and  some  day  he'll  be  a  partner.' 

"Now,  there  you've  got  it ! 

"That  salesman  had  so  much  enthusiasm  and  such 
a  thorough  belief  in  the  merchandise  he  was  selling  that 
the  contagion  of  it  spread  to  every  customer  he  had. 

"  'Sells  more  goods  and  sells  them  easier  than  any 
two  clerks  in  the  store.' 

"Of  course  he  does  ! 

"It's  his  faith  and  enthusiasm  that  does  it,  and  some 
day,  as  his  employer  said,  he's  going  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  business,  while  the  clerks  who  are  spending  most 
of  their  time  knocking  will  be  working  for  him  and 
knocking  just  as  hard  as  ever. 

"There's  an  old  saying  that  a  man  can  sell  anything 
he  believes  in,  and  there's  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it. 

"The  salesman  who  hasn't  confidence  in  the  store  he 
works  for,  who  doesn't  honestly  feel  that  the  merchan- 
dise he  passes  across  the  counter  is  good  value  for  the 
customer's  money  he  takes  in  return  for  it,  had  better 
hustle  for  a  new  job — he'll  never  amount  to  anything 
where  he  is." 

Making  the  Window  Talk. — 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  every  progressive  merchant  to 
attract  people  to  his  store.  Some  druggists  spend  large 
amounts  for  newspaper  publicity,  some  secure  the  same 
results  through  their  personality,  but  every  druggist 
makes  use  of  his  window  space  to  cause  the  passer-by  to 
pause  and  feel  a  desire  to  buy  the  merchandise  dis- 
played. The  house  organ  of  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
offers  the  following  suggestions  as  a  means  of  making 
the  window  effective : 

"The  display  window  is  now  the  thing — silent  in  its 
appeal,  to  be  sure,  but  when  you  use  it  properly,  a 
convincing,  compelling,  acting-right-on-the-spot  trade- 
bringer  that  you  can't  beat.  And  what  a  steady,  untir- 
ing, day-and-night  talker  for  your  wares  it  is ! 

"The  only  thing  asked  for  on  your  part  is  to  fix  it 
so  that  some  variety  is  lent  to  its  appeal — an  easy  job 
if  first  of  all  you  keep  away  from  making  a  three-ring 
circus  out  of  it.  One  ring  at  a  time,  one  eye-catcher  at 
a  time,  so  to  speak,  is  sufficient.  In  this  way  you  get 
away  from  a  divided  interest,  and  your  ideas  last  longer, 
strung  along  as  they  will  be  at  intervals. 

"Turn  on  the  light  at  night.  There  is  valuable  cir- 
culation in  the  evening  crowds,  for  it  is  then  that  they 
are  most  apt  to  be  in  the  mood  to  be  interested  and 
impressed  with  what  you  show  them. 

"Don't  forget  that  your  window  is  very  close  to  the 
public — ^yes,  the  very  closest  of  your  whole  establish- 
ment, so  do  your  best  to  have  it  talk  for  you  attractively, 
interestingly,  convincingly." 
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Prescription-pulling  Advertisements. — 

The  H.  J.  Sherwood  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  succeeded  in  developing  its  prescription  business  to 
most  gratifying  proportions.  This  growth  has  been  due, 
largely,   to    effective   newspaper   advertising.     Cleverly 


Here's  a  Fact  You  Should  Remember 

QUALITY  Drugs  and  Expert  Preicripiion  Service  Is 
what  jwu  always  expect,  but  seldom  gel. 
It  requires  courage  to  employ  trained  experts  and  use 
BETTER  drugs    when  you  are   expected  to  match  the 
prices  of  those  who  do  not. 

But  Sherwood's  been  doing  thai  very  thing  for  years. 
That's   why  Sherwood's  label  means  "  The    Best    in 
Drugs.  "     That's  why  you  need  our  services. 

The  H.  J.  SHERWOOD  COMPANY 


2064  EAST  NINTH  STREET 


ROSE  BUILDING 


Adv.  No.  1. 


Sherwood's  is  a  real  Prescription  Store 

"V"OU  get  a  prescription  service  at  Sherwood's  you 
-'■  cannot  get  anywhere  else.  You  get  the  skill  of 
experts — men  who  have  done  the  exacting  work  for 
Cleveland's  foremost  physicians  for  years.  You  get 
Sherwood  Quality  Drugs,  too.  And  all  this  costs  you 
little,  if  any.  more  than  common  service  and  bargain- 
counter  drugs. 

Is  this  service  too  good  for  YOUR  sick  ? 

The  H.  J.  SHERWOOD  COMPANY 


2054  East  Ninth  Street 

DELIVERY   SERVICE 


Rose  Building 


Adv.  No.  2. 


Your  Prescriptions  MUST  be  Filled  Right 

SHERWOOD  intends  they  shall  be.    That's  why  we  search 
the  world  for  the  Purest  Drugs. 
That's  why  we  employ  experienced  expert  prescriptioniste  to 
replace  the  less  expensive  novices. 

Sherwood's  ONE  Store  requires  the  services  of  TWENTY 
PEOPLE  to  care  for  the  patronage  our  reliable  Drug  Service 
has  won — and  merited. 
Let  us  demonstrate  how  little  this  expert  senrice  costa  you. 

The  H.  J.  SHERWOOD  COMPANY 


2064  East  Ninth  Street 

DELIVERY    SERVICE 


Rose  Building 


Adv.  No.  3. 

written  ads.  showing  studied  care  in  composition  are 
presented  to  Cleveland's  newspaper  readers.  We  show 
three  specimens  of  these  business-getters.  Readers  of 
the  Bulletin  will  recall  that  Charles  F.  Haas,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Sherwood  advertising,  won  the  first  prize 
of  $10  for  the  best  specimen  submitted  in  our  recent 
contest  for  druggists'  newspaper  ads. 

Emphasis  on  Razors. — 

Cutlery,  with  emphasis  on  razors,  comprises  the  chief 
side-line  at  Livingston's  Pharmacy,  Savannah,  Ga, 
L.  M.  Wachtel  manager.  A  39-cent  line  is  featured  as 
a  leader.    For  more  than  seven  years  this  line  has  been 


pushed,  and  it  frequently  Ijccomcj  necc»»arv  lo  urAi-r 
as  many  as  100  dozen  pocket-knives  at  a  tin 

Livingston's  Pharmacy  also  carries  the  agrncy  lor 
the  Koken  Barbers'  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Wachtel  estimated  that  they  sell  about  600  sets  ' 
lette  razor  blades  a  year,  and  also  about  the  santr 
ber  of  Gem  and  Ender  shaving  sets.  Durham  lAipiex 
and  Auto-strop  razors  arc  also  sold  in  large  numbers. 
A  line  of  old-style  razors,  to  retail  at  39  cent*,  i*  ob- 
tained from  the  M.  L.  Brandt  Cutlery  Co.,  of  New  York 
City. 

Better  Hot-water  Bottles.— 

The  Detroit  Drug  Company,  conducting  a  group  of 
stores  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  rendering  monthl. 
ments  to  its  patrons  always  encloses  an  insert  : 
to  some  phase  of  the  business.   The  firm's  October  »tate- 


Hot  Water 

BOTTLES 
That   Last 

EXPERIENCE  hat  shown  that 
the  best  are  the  cheapest  in 
the  end.  Cheap  «-ater  bottles 
are  both  dangerous  and  nasatisfac- 
tory.  A  good  article  will  last  a 
long  time  if  properly  cared  for. 
Our  bottles  are  the  best  that  con  be 
procured.  They  are  sold  at  a  fair 
price.  Our  guarantee  «-ith  every 
bottle.     ^      >      J»      >      >      > 


DETROIT  DRUG   CO. 

PHARMACISTS 


A  mailiiis  »l>p. 

ments  this  year  carried  an  attractive  enclosure  concern- 
ing water  bottles.  It  measured  354  by  6  inches,  was  of 
convenient  size  to  slip  unfolded  into  the  envelope,  and 
was  attractively  printed  on  a  high  grade  of  heavy  yellow 

paper. 

Holly-wrapped  Boxes.— 

Holly-wrapped  pasteboard  boxes  of  varymg  sixes 
are  used  a  great  deal  now  by  druggists  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

Aside  from  the  regulation  toilet  seta,  nankure  out- 
fits and  other  novelties  packed  in  attractive  and  season- 
able boxes  offered  at  Christmas  time,  the  druggist  now 
shows  a  quite  complete  line  of  combs,  brushes,  mirrors. 
pocketbooks  and  similar  year-round  staples. 

To  render  these  items  appropriate  for  gifts  e«di  piece 
should  be  enclosed  in  an  attractive  holiday  box  of  the 
proper  size  to  contain  it. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  ProFo  W.  L.  Scovii,i.K. 


Diametric  Declarations. — 

R.  A.  Gartner  says  that  the  lowest  temperature  he 
could  obtain  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  was 
—21°  C.  (—5.8°  F.). 

Hydrogen  peroxide  forms  a  true  salt  with  copper 
oxide,  having  the  formula  CuOHaOs.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  water  and  is  known  as  copper  peroxyte. 

A  new  disinfectant,  chloroxylenolsapocresol,  or 
"Sagrotan,"  is  claimed  to  have  a  high  bacterial  action 
on  pathogenic  bacteria  and  to  be  practically  non- 
poisonous. 

Lecithin  in  very  small  amounts  promotes  the  devel- 
opment of  pathogenic  bacteria,  but  in  large  amounts  it 
retards  their  development  somewhat  and  diminishes 
their  toxicity. 

Every  growing  plant  forms  a  substance  in  the  soil 
which  is  toxic  to  other  plants  and  to  itself,  but  on 
•  oxidation  the  toxic  body  loses  its  poisonous  properties 
and  enhances  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

A  solution  of  iodine  in  benzol  is  stated  to  be  the 
best  single  disinfectant  for  the  skin,  because  it  pene- 
trates deeper  than  other  effective  disinfectants. 

E.  Zak  states  that  lecithin  has  a  specific  influence  in 
causing  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  blood  which  has 
been  deprived  of  this  substance  will  not  coagulate. 

Ultraviolet  rays  weaken  diphtheria  toxin,  and  oh 
prolonged  exposure  (three  hours)  practically  destroy  it. 

Three  different  types  of  snake  venom  have  been 
separated.  The  cobra's  venom  resembles  curare  in  its 
action,  viper's  acts  by  causing  blood  coagulation,  and 
the  rattlesnake's  venom  produces  an  anaphylactic  re- 
action. 

Adrenalin  is  a  physiological  antidote  to  morphine 
which  antagonizes  the  fatal  depressive  effects.  It  par- 
ticularly neutralizes  the  morphine  action  on  the  res- 
piration. 

Wine  may  be  artificially  aged  in  a  few  minutes 
by  means  o£  a  combination  of  electric  current  and 
bubbling  oxygen  through  it,  but  the  flavor  is  reduced 
and  its  delicacy  is  spoiled  as  compared  with  the  same 
wine  aged  in  bottles  by  storage. 

A  mixture  of  2  parts  of  menthol  and  1  part  of  thy- 
mol is  liquid  down  to  —9°  C.  Glycerin  emulsifies  this 
mixture  so  that  the  emulsion  remains  homogeneous  for 
months. 

Lactic,  butyric,  citric,  tartaric,  malic,  formic,  salicylic, 
and  benzoic  acids  all  liberate  hydrofluoric  acid  from 
potassium  or  sodium  fluoride,  but  not  from  calcium 
fluoride.  The  reaction  takes  place  even  in  weak  solu- 
tions. 

Comparative  experiments  with  mercuric  iodide, 
chloride,  cyanide,  and  benzoate,  carried  out  in  very  dilute 
solutions  to  avoid  the  influence  of  double  salts,  indicate 
that  the  iodide  is  much  the  most  powerful  bactericide 
and  is  about  ten  times  as  powerful  as  the  chloride. 


Hall's    Antidote    Tested. — 

In  the  Bulletin  for  November  we  printed  an  article 
concerning  William  A.  Hall's  new  antidote  for  corrosive 
sublimate  poisoning.  Since  then  a  case  has  been  called 
to  our  attention  in  which  it  was  used  with  complete 
success.  Ten  grains  of  bichloride  had  been  taken.  The 
stomach  was  washed  out,  the  antidote  administered,  and 
the  patient  recovered. 

This  test  was  made  in  Mr.  Hall's  home  city,  Detroit, 
and  he  very  naturally  feels  highly  gratified  in  having 
the  result  of  his  research  thus  at  least  partially  vindi- 
cated. 

Hall's  antidote  consists  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  and  quinine  hydrochlorate. 

Science  as  She  is  Wrote. — 

"When  a  molecule  of  an  aromatic  body  approaches 
the  olfactory  organ,  the  periodical  action  upon  the  ether 
caused  by  its  intramolecular  oscillations  only  provokes 
a  resonance  effect  upon  those  olfactory  nerves  which 
themselves  are  oscillating  in  a  harmonious  period.  The 
intensified  oscillation  of  an  olfactory  nerve  induced  by 
this  excitement  then  becomes  perceptible  in  the  form 
of  the  sense  of  smell,  each  different  nerve  producing  a 
different  smell.  Hence,  molecules  with  varying  intra- 
molecular oscillations  produce  different  odors,  because 
they  set  up  resonances  in  different  olfactory  nerves." 
But  then,  it  may  not  be  so ! 

Sanguineous  Science. — 

C.  Todd  has  found  a  method  by  which  not  only  the 
blood  of  a  species  but  the  blood  of  an  individual  can 
be  identified.  He  tried  it  on  oxen,  and  of  110  different 
individuals  only  one  responded.  He  concludes  that  the 
blood  corpuscles  of  each  individual  possess  characteris- 
tics which  differentiate  them  from  all  other  individuals, 
even  of  the  same  species.  The  test  consists  in  making 
a  serum  by  admixture  of  the  corpuscles  of  an  individ- 
ual with  an  immune  serum  and  allowing  to  stand  over 
night  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C.  This  serum  then  causes 
hemolysis  in  all  individuals  except  the  one  from  which 
it  was  prepared. 

To  Set.— 

Plaster  of  Paris  should  be  mixed  with  three-fifths  its 
weight  of  water  to  give  the  best  results.  The  addition 
of  mucilaginous  substances  retards  its  setting  very  ma- 
terially, one  per  cent  of  salep  increasing  the  time  from 
twenty  to  fifty  minutes.  The  addition  of  sodium 
chloride  or  alum  (3  per  cent)  hastens  the  setting,  pro- 
ducing results  in  about  a  quarter  of  the  normal  time. 
In  general  the  ^presence  of  colloids  retards  setting,  while 
crystalloids  hasten  it. 

Colloidal  Carbon. — 

A  colloidal  solution  of  carbon  is  easily  prepared  by 
gradually  adding  (during  two  hours)  2  grammes  of 
sugar  to  20  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  with  constant 
agitation.  Allow  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  pour 
into  80  Cc.  of  distilled  water  and  filter.  Then  dialyze 
until  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  clear  black  solution 
of  colloidal  carbon  remains. 
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QUERIES 


Info-nnation  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  ( / )  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  be/ore 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bullk- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instaiice  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Aspirin  and  Quinine  Incompatible. 
W.  L.  McC.  &  Co. — "In  1911  the  following  prescrip- 
tion was  compounded : 

■Quinine  sulphate, 
Aspirin,  aa V4  drachm. 

M.  Ft.  capsules  No.  XX. 

"These  capsules  were  compounded,  but  not  delivered 
to  the  customer. 

"On  being  examined  in  October,  1914,  they  were 
found  to  contain  a  light-brownish  syrup  having  the  odor 
of  acetic  acid.     What  was  the  reaction?" 

Professor  Wilbur  L.  Scoville  comments  as  follows 
on  the  foregoing : 

"Aspirin  is,  as  you  know,  acetyl-salicylic  acid,  an 
unstable  body  which  readily  splits  up  into  acetic  and 
salicylic  acids  in  the  presence  of  water. 

"Quinine  sulphate  contains  7  molecules  of  water  of 
crj'Stallization,  which  may  have  started  the  decom- 
position of  the  aspirin. 

"Quinine  is  changed  by  organic  acids  (acetic, 
salicylic,  etc.)  into  an  isomeric  poisonous  body  known  as 
quinotoxin. 

"This  body  is  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and, 
moreover,  it  contains  a  ketone  group,  which  tends  to 
form  a  liquid  with  salicylic  acid.  Hence  we  have  the 
following  series  of  reactions:  First,  the  water  of 
crystallization  in  the  quinine  sulphate  hydrolyzes  the 
aspirin  and  changes  it  into  acetic  and  salicylic  acids. 
Then  these  organic  acids  act  slowly  upon  the  quinine 
and  change  it  into  liquid  quinotoxin. 

"Third,  it  is  probable  that  this  quinotoxin  forms  an 
eutectic  mixture  with  the  salicylic  acid  which  is  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 

"Reactions  of  this  sort  take  place  more  rapidly  at 
elevated  temperatures.  If  an  intimate  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  aspirin  and  quinine  sulphate  be  heated  in  a 
test-tube  in  a  steam-bath  it  will  be  found  to  first  soften, 
then  gradually  liquefy.  This  illustrates  what  took  place 
very  slowly  in  the  capsules. 

"The  liquefied  mixture  should  not  be  administered 
because  the  quinotoxin  is  a  very  decided  poison,  having 
none  of  the  febrifuge  action  of  quinine." 


A  Toilet  Powder  and  a  Sanitary  Powder. 

J.  R.— "Please  furnish  formulas  for  a  toilet  powder 
and  a  sanitary  powder." 

For  a  toilet  powder  a  combination  containing  talc  as 
the  principal  ingredient  is  ordinarily  suitable.  This 
should  be  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division.    Antiseptics 


arc  sometimes  added  in  small  proportion.  For  V'--  ■  ■^■■ 
use  the  talcum  alone  is  the  best  As  a  perfume.  ro-.«:  ,1! 
may  be  employed,  but  on  account  of  its  (>>-\,  r.  •. 
geranium  oil  is  probably  more  frequently  u»cd  A  \4U*- 
factory  proportion  is  1/2  drachm  of  the  oil  to  a  pound 
of  the  powder.  In  order  that  the  perfume  may  be  thor- 
oughly disseminated  throughout  the  powder,  the  oil 
should  be  triturated  first  with  a  small  portion  of  it ;  this 
should  then  be  further  triturated  with  a  larger  portion, 
and  if  the  quantity  operated  on  be  large,  the  final  mix- 
ture  may  be  effected  by  sifting.  Many  odors  betidti 
that  of  rose  would  be  suitable  for  a  toilet  powder. 
Ylang-ylang  would  doub*''-';'^  '"-ove  very  attractive,  but 
expensive. 

The  following  formulas  may  prove  useful: 

BORATED   TAl-lX'M    POWlifc*. 

(1)  Talcum >  onncea  av. 

Boric  acid .'  tntnccs  Vi. 

Oil  of  ros«  geranium i  Sttidrachm. 

The  talc  and  boric  acid  should  be  in  the  finest  pos- 
sible powder  and  should  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve. 

VIOLST   TALC 

(2)  Powdered  talc 14 

Powdered  orris  root t 

Extract  of  cassia .  .  . . .  J4 

Extract  of  jasmim  ••% 

BOSE   TAI.C. 

(3)  Powdered  talc *  pooiid*. 

Oil  of  rose >4  dnichoi. 

Extract  of  jasmine 4  oonc«». 

Pulvis  Antisepticus,  the  soluble  antiseptic  powder  of 
the  National  Formulary,  should  fulfil  all  requirements 
for  what  we  take  to  be  meant  by  a  "sanitary"  powder. 
Here  is  the  formula: 

Salicylic  acid '*  •*•*■•• 

Carbolic  acid *»  •'»•''•• 

Eucalyptol   ^*  frain*. 

Menthol   1*  graiBfc 

Thymol   1*  grwn*. 

Zinc  sulphate *  ««"oy  ooi»c««. 

Boric  acid,  in  impalpable 

powder 27>4  »'<>y  oa»ce«. 

Triturate  the  salicylic  acid  and  zinc  sulphate  to  a  J*n^^ 
powder;  add  the  carbolic  acid,  eucalyptol.  menthol  and  W«^ 
and  continue  the  trituration,  adding  the  borJc  aod,  in  mi^per- 
tions  at  a  time,  until  a  uniform  impalpable  powder  >t  oMsumo. 

A  Solvent  for  Phenacetine  and  a  Question  of  Division. 
M.  H.   S.— "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your 
columns  how  to  make  a  clear  solution  of  phenacetine? 
I  also  submit  the  following  prescription  for  criticism : 

Phenacetine   ♦  E^ 

Mon.  camphor  J  V^^ 

Caf.  citrate *  t'**^ 

Make  chart.  No.  XII. 

Sig.:  One  powder  when  ncccwao  w  «»»«.  »•*  ofle««r  IkM 
three  hours. 

"In  filling  this  prescription  would  you  make  twelve 
powders,  each  containing  the  amounts  indicated,  o^ 
would  you  divide  the  prescripUon  into  twelve  powders. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  P.  acetphenetidin  (phenace- 
tine) is  soluble  in  925  parts  of  cokl  water  or  in  12  parts 

of  alcohol.  _j 

If  feasible,  the  proper  thing  to  do  before  unupouBd- 
ing  the  prescription  would  be  to  call  up  the  physkaaa 
and  ascertain  his  wishes  in  the  matter.  As  the  direc- 
tions  to  the  compounder  stand  it  U  not  definitely  stated 
whether  twelve  powders,  each  containiiig  *  «™^*»; 
phenacetine.  3  grains  of  monobromated  CMiffcor.  tad  Z 
grains  of  caffein,  «re  desired,  or  whetber  the 
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nine  grains  of  the  three  ingredients  are  to  be  divided 
into  12  powders. 

However,  if  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  the  phy- 
sician's wishes  in  the  matter,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
visable to  compound  twelve  powders  each  containing  the 
indicated  amounts.  The  doses  of  the  ingredients  are  not 
excessive,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
prescriber. 

If  you  were  to  divide  the  nine  grains  into  12  pow- 
ders, but  three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  active  medicament 
would  be  obtained  at  a  dose;  surely  not  enough  to  al- 
leviate pain  to  any  appreciable  extent,  provided  the 
patient  is  an  adult. 


B oard-of -Pharmacy  Secretaries  in  the  United  States. 

F.  A.  McG. — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  we  are  printing 
the  entire  list : 

Alabama— E.  P.  Gait,  Selma. 

Arizona — H.  G.  Hulett,   Phoenix. 

Arkansas — J.  A.  Gibson,  Little  Rock. 

California — Louis  Zeh,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado — W.  F.  Thebus,  Denver. 

Connecticut — J.  A.  Leverty,  Bridgeport. 

Delaware — J.  O.  Bosley,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia — W.  T.  Kerfoot,  Jr.,  Washington. 

Florida — D.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka. 

Georgia — C.  D.   Jordan,  Monticello. 

Idaho— T.  M.  Starrh,  Twin  Falls. 

Illinois — F.  C.  Dodds,  Springfield. 

Indiana — Burton  Cassaday,  West  Terre  Haute. 

Iowa — H.  E.  Eaton,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas— W.  E.   Sherriff,  Ellsworth. 

Kentucky — J.  W.    Gayle,  Frankfort. 

Louisiana — J.  T.  Baltar,   New  Orleans. 

Maine — F.  T.  Crane,  Machias. 

Maryland — Ephraim  Bacon,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — A.  J.    Brunelle,  Boston. 

Michigan — E.  T.  Boden,  Bay   City. 

Minnesota — E.  A.  Tupper,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi — W.  W.  Ellis,  Fayette. 

Missouri — Edwin   G.  Cox,  Craig. 

Montana — W.   R.  Montgomery,  Butte. 

Nebraska — J.  E.  Harper,  Clearwater. 

Nevada— J.  M.  Taber,  Elko. 

New  Hampshire — H.    E.  Rice,  Nashua. 

New  Jersey — H.  A.  Jorden,  Bridgeton. 

New  Mexico — Bernard  Ruppe,  Albuquerque. 

New  York— W.  L.  Bradt,  Albany. 

North  Carolina— F.  W.  Hancock,  Oxford. 

North  Dakota— W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon. 

Ohio — M.  N.  Ford,  Columbus. 

Oklahoma — J.  C.  Burton,   Stroud. 

Oregon — J.  Lee  Brown,  Marshfield. 

Pennsylvania — L.   L.  Walton,  Williamsport. 

Rhode  Island — J.  E.  Brennan,  Pawtucket. 

South  Carolina— F.  M.   Smith,  Charleston. 

South  Dakota— E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 

Tennessee — L.  B.  Clark,  Nashville. 

Texas — R.  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 

Utah— W.  H.  Dayton,  Salt  Lake. 

Vermont — M.   G.   Beebe,  Burlington. 

Virginia — T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond. 

Washington — D.  B.  Garrison,  Connell. 

West  Virginia — Alfred  Walker,  Sutton. 

Wisconsin — Edward  Williams,  Madison. 

Wyoming — R.  A.  Hopkins,  Cheyenne. 


Face  Pozvder  in  Cake  Form. 

J.  M.  C.  asks:  "Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a 
harmless  face  powder  in  cake  form,  preferably  one  con- 
taining oil  of  sweet  almonds?" 

Any  face  powder  may  be  converted  into  cake  form 
by  beating  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  pressing  the 
paste  into  suitable  molds,  and  allowing  to  dry.  The 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  powdered  tragacanth 
holds  the  powder  together  while  being  made  into  the 
paste  form. 

However,  if  it  is  your  desire  to  incorporate  oil  of 
sweet  almonds  in  a  face  powder,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  omit  the  water  and  tragacanth. 


The  following  makes  a  satisfactory  face  powder : 

Zinc  oxide 1  ounce. 

Precipitated  chalk 2  ounces. 

Talc,  pure  white 5  ounces. 

The  three  powders  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  to- 
gether and  passed  through  a  bolting-cloth  sieve  in  order 
that  the  resultant  powder  may  be  in  a  very  fine  state 
of  division.  The  best  obtainable  materials  only  should 
be  used.    Any  desirable  perfume  may  be  added. 

Incorporate  with  the  mixed  powders  sufficient  oil  of 
sweet  almonds  to  make  a  paste  or  cake  of  the  desired 
consistency. 

By  substituting  an  equivalent  amount  of  talc  for  the 
precipitated  chalk,  and  adding  about  one  per  cent  of 
salicylic  acid,  a  preparation  is  obtained  which  is  said  to 
be  useful  for  removing  freckles,  sunburn,  etc. 


A  Throat  Mixture. 

H.  G.  W.  writes :  "Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for 
a  sore-throat  remedy  that  contains  potassium  chlorate, 
tincture  of  iron,  glycerin,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  syrup? 
The  finished  product  should  be  of  a  rich  amber  color." 

A  preparatigrt  containing  the  before  mentioned  in- 
gredients may  be  compounded  as  follows : 

.  .,       Potassium  chlorate 1  drachm. 

Hy'drochloric  acid 20  minims. 

Tincture  of  iron  chloride 1  fluidrachm. 

Glycerin, 

Syrup aa  4   fluidrachms. 

Water q.  s.  ad   4  fiuidounces. 

Dissolve  the  potassium  chlorate  in  2^/2  fiuidounces  of  water, 
using  heat  if  necessary.  Add  to  this  solution  the  glycerin,  the 
syrup,  the  tincture  of  iron,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  order 
named.     Make  the  volume  up  to  four  fiuidounces. 


Chocolate  Syrup  for  the  Fountain. 

C.  W.  D.  asks :  "Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for 
French  chocolate  to  be  used  at  the  soda  fountain?" 

The  following  recipe,  taken  from  "350  Dollar  Ideas 
for  Druggists,"  has  proved  a  decided  success  in  the 
stores  where  it  is  used : 

"Heat  one  gallon  of  simple  syrup  to  the  boiling 
point.  Moisten  eight  ounces  of  a  good  powdered 
chocolate  with  six  ounces  of  glycerin,  or  just  enough 
to  allow  the  powder  to  be  rubbed  down  smooth  and 
free  from  lumps.  Add  gradually,  stirring  constantly, 
enough  of  the  boiling  syrup  to  the  chocolate  so  that  it 
will  pour.  Then  add  the  whole  mixture  to  the  boiling 
syrup  and  boil  slowly  for  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Strain  through  cheese-cloth  while  hot,  and 
when  cold  add  J^  ounce  of  vanilla  extract." 


Hair  Straightener. 

F.  L.  L.  &  Co. — "Please  supply  us  with  a  formula  for 
a  hair  straightener." 

To  take  the  kink  out  of  hair  and  straighten  it,  we 
suggest  what  is  known  as  Anti-Kink  Hair  Pomade: 

Beef   suet 16  ounces  av. 

Yellow  wax 2  ounces  av. 

Castor   oil 2  ounces  av. 

Benzoic  acid 10  grains. 

Oil  of   lemon 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  cassia 15  drops. 

Mix  the  suet  and  wax,  add  the  castor  oil  and  acid,  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool  somewhat,   and  incorporate  the  other  oils. 
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